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ABSTRACT 

Since  19S5.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  managing  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Computer  Vision 
Technology  Base,  which  is  a  sizable  subset  of  the  overall  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Program,  After 
four  '.ears  ol  verv  significant  activity  by  this  DARPA  sponsored  computer  vision  communitv  conducting  us 
research  under  the  auspices  of  the  Strategic  Computing  (SC)  Program.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportune  to 
relate  from  a  global  perspective  some  of  these  activities  and  accomplishments  of  this  critically  important 
national  research  program.  This  paper  is  not  going  to  present  technical  details:  those  can  be  gathered  from 
the  other  papers  in  this  volume.  My  purpose  is  to  present  some  insight  into  the  goals,  structure,  and 
relationships  among  the  various  projects  sponsored  under  SC.  While  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  much  has 
;'een  :m '"’rrpiished.  there  :s  much  more  research  and  development  needed  before  the  ultimate  goal  ot  SC 
Computer  Vision  research  is  realized. 

INTRODUCTION 


Lite  ultimate  goal  o!  SC  computer  vision  research  (SC Vision)  is  to  develop  knowledge-based  technuiogv 
that  will  enable  the  construction  of  complete,  robust,  high  performance  image  understanding  -'.stent-  to 
-uppon  a  wide  ranee  of  DoD  applications.  These  applications  include  autonomous  vehicle  navigation, 
photointerpretation.  -mart  weapons,  manufacturing,  and  robotic  manipulation.  One  ot  the  featured  area* 
ot  research  in  computer  vision  has  been  autonomous  ground  vehicles,  -ince  military  vehicles  treauentiv 
periorm  dangerous  or  labor-intensive  tasks  and  in  many  cases,  the  capabilities  required  for  a  robotic 
\ elude  appear  to  he  within  reach  of  a  concerted  research  effort  in  robot  vision,  computer  architecture-, 
and  machine  planning  technologies.  The  SCVision  program  is  aimed  at  extending  the  state-of-the-art  -o 
that  robotic  systems  will  be  able  to  perform  such  tasks.  In  addition,  this  domain  is  appropriate  lor 
challenging  image  understanding  technology  because  it  focuses  on  critical  component  vision  tecnnoiogies 
that  are  important  to  all  of  the  relevant  application  areas  in  SC.  For  example,  the  navigation  task  for  a 
ground  vehicle  requires  the  representation  and  understanding  of  complex  dynamic  scenes  containing 
natural  and  man-made  objects,  and  the  development  and  use  of  new  computer  parallel  architectures  with 
new  programming  techniques  to  meet  demanding  real-time  computational  needs.  These  same  issues  are 
germane  to  photointerpretation.  manufacturing,  and  smart  weapons,  where  real-time  computing  issues  are 
particularly  critical  in  this  last  application.  A  significant  part  of  the  technological  results  are  also  being 
exploited  in  other  DoD  programs  requiring  similar  model-based  recognition  and  classification  problems . 
Two  such  program*  are  the  Advanced  Digital  Radar  Imagery  Exploitation  Svstem  i ADRIES  ana  the 
Strategic  Computing  Obiect-Directed  Reconnaissance  Parallel-Processine  Imaee  Understandme  Sv-tem 
'■  SUORPI  US  i . 

The  SCVision  program  iias  focused  on  three  types  of  demonstration  scenarios  lor  vision-gutued  robot 
’.eludes:  road  following,  cross-country  navigation,  and  the  unification  of  these  first  two  scenario-  into  a 
-incie  svstem  to  accomplish  specific  mission  goals.  Significant  accomplishments  have  been  demonstrated 
tor  the  basic  two  scenarios,  and  current  research  is  targeted  at  an  integrated  svstem.  In  mac.  follow  me 
l  -cenarios.  a  vehicle  drives  down  a  stretch  ot  paved  or  unpaved  road.  Research  has  dean  -a nit  me 

complexity  of  outdoor  illumination  and  shadows,  recognition  of  ground  features  such  as  road  hounciane-. 
ana  the  avoidance  of  obstacles  using  3 -dimensional  sensor  data.  Road  following  provides  a  weli -dot tried 
I  :,isk  with  clearlv  deiined  features  of  interest.  so  that  basic  capabilities  lor  vision  and  mobiiitv  can  "e 

developed.  Road  following  demonstrations  have  achieved  the  fastest  vehicle  -peeds.  the  lonve-t  distances, 
and  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  experiments  periormed  to  date. 

In  the  -uccesslul  demonstration  ot  the  cross-country  navigation  scenario,  autonomous  vehicle-  nave  men 
.’.riven  across  natural  terrain  under  guidance  ot  3-D  sensors,  particularly  the  iaser  range  scanner.  In  tr.e-e 
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demonstrations,  the  goal  point  was  not  visible  t'rom  the  starting  vehicle  location.  The  research  required 
units  me  the  technology  tor  map-based  reasoning  with  sensor-based  planning  techniques.  The  SCYision 
effort  was  aimed  at  classifying  terrain  as  traversable  or  non-traversable  using  a  3-dimensional  vehicle 
model,  building  a  representation  for  observations  of  extended  obstacles  including  slopes,  ditches,  ana 
rock  outcrops,  and  moving  the  vehicle  safely  and  efficiently  along  an  automatically  planned  path.  The 
cross  country  experiments  have  successfully  driven  robots  vehicles  in  complex  terrain  and  difficult 
nav  igational  environments. 

Finally,  an  integrated  scenario  will  require  both  on-road  and  off-road  navigation  capability  as  well  as 
object  recognition  for  landmarks  and  targets  of  interest.  In  an  integrated  system,  the  robot  vehicle  uouid 
be  assigned  a  complex,  multi-step  mission  and  the  vehicle  itself  would  decide  which  navigation  and 
perception  modes  were  appropriate  for  each  step  of  the  task.  An  example  mission  that  an  integrated 
system  might  carry  out  is  the  "overwatch"  reconnaissance  mission  in  which  the  vehicle  must  navicate  to  a 
vantage  point  overlooking  a  strategically  important  location,  position  the  vehicle  to  properlv  direct  us 
sensors  at  the  location,  monitor  targets  appearing  at  the  location,  report  on  the  target  movement  as 
specified  by  mission  constraints,  and  finaliv  return  to  its  base  of  operations.  Research  for  buiidir.c 
integrated  systems  is  needed  for  object  and  event  recognition,  dynamically  interpreting  perceived 
information  to  satisfy  mission  constraints,  maintaining  consistency  with  map-based  knowledge,  bundine 
flexible  software  system  architectures,  and  incorporating  high-peed  computing  hardware.  In  addition  to 
developing  indiv'dual  component  technologies,  the  SCYision  program  includes  a  new  generation  system 
t\US)  that  will  be  such  an  integrated  system. 

To  achieve  the  goais  of  all  these  scenarios.  SCYision  research  addresses  four  critical  mem  ;n 
knowledge-based  image  understanding:  visual  modeling  and  recognition,  dynamic  scene  motion  analysis, 
vision-based  obstacle  avoidance  and  path  planning,  and  parallel  implementation  issues.  In  addition,  the 
NOS  effort  tocuses  on  system  integration  problems.  The  goal  of  visual  modeling  is  to  develop  effective  ana 
efficient  techniques  for  describing,  storing,  and  accessing  the  knowledge  necessary  lor  natural  and 
man-made  object  interpretation.  Natural  objects  isuch  as  rocks,  bushes,  and  ravines)  and  cultural  onects 
(Mich  as  buildings  and  fences)  must  be  modeled  in  such  a  wav  that  their  characteristics  can  be  provided  to 
effective  recognition  modules  that  locate  occurrences  of  them  in  sensed  data.  Dynamic  scene  motion 
analysis  interprets  a  sequence  of  images  to  determine  the  shape  and  location  of  objects  and  to  detect  ana 
track  moving  objects.  Yision-based  obstacle  avoidance  and  path  planning  research  explores  techniques  to 
plan  and  follow  routes,  locate  and  follow  roads,  and  detect  and  avoid  obstacles  on  the  basts  of  visual 
input.  The  research  in  parallel  vision  algorithms  aims  at  developing  vision  programming  environment'  tor 
parallel  computer  architectures  and  implementing  vision  algorithms  on  them,  so  that  the  sensorv  analysis 
task  is  performed  in  real  time.  The  system  integration  work  is  needed  to  develop  system  architecture-  mat 
coordinate  the  activities  of  multiple  sensor  and  reasoning  systems  to  perform  complex  tasks.  In  addition, 
the  NOS  is  being  developed  as  a  focus  for  integrating  and  testing  research  results.  The  purpose  01  the  NGS 
research  is  to  ensure  that  complex  system  issues  are  being  addressed,  to  facilitate  appropriate 
demonstrations  and  evaluations,  and  to  achieve  accelerated  transfer  of  technology  to  applications. 

SCYision.  whose  emphasis  i>  on  knowledge-based  approaches  to  machine  perception,  is  aimed  at 
application  tasks  that  cannot  be  successfully  addressed  with  simple  image  matching  and  statistical  anao-i-. 
For  this  reason.  SCYision  research  is  explicitly  avoiding  investigations  that  are  based  on  statistical  pattern 
matching,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  research  over  the  past  thirty  years.  In  addition. 
SCYision  is  explicit!',  avoiding  research  whose  predominant  goal  is  the  modeling  or  simulation  <>t  htoioeieai 
'V stems.  SCYision  also  emphasizes  the  sv stems  aspect  of  vision  --  intecrating  vision  with  other  A!  .mm 
control  modules  ,n  a  real-time  svstem.  and  investigating  state-of-the-art  hardware  architecture'  .m.d 
-otiware  systems  to  make  practical  use  of  new  hardware  in  integrated  systems. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


1  he  SCYision  program  has  buiit  on  results  from  tile  ;ir-t  phase  of  research  to  achieve  .iccomrushme:.;-  ::: 
•each  area  of  the  tnaior  technical  problem  areas,  ihe  accomplishments  are  described  below 

NEW  GENERATION  SYSTEM 

An  initial  implementation  and  demonstration  of  the  NGS  has  been  completed  at  (ML  It  :\i-eu  a 
Hackhoimd  architecture,  with  specialized  data  representations  and  access  methods  to  -urpor: 
; nree-dimensional  -patial  reasonine.  Ihe  NGS  runs  on  the  NAYl.AB.  a  commercial  van  converteu  into  a 
computer-controlled  robot  vehicle.  Ihe  NAYI.AII  incorporates  a  rnuit:  -processor  computim* 
environment  consi'iinc  of  eenerai-pnrpose  computers  i  STN.'s.  a'  well  a- a  WARE  parallel  maenme  I  he 
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application  souware  includes  a  number  of  vision  modules  capable  of  detecting  and  following  roads  and 
detecting  and  avoiding  obstacles,  using  algorithms  developed  in  the  SCVision  program.  Percepuon 
modules  handle  sun.  shade,  and  mixed  illumination:  modules  using  a  laser  rangefinder  have  even  driven 
the  NAYLAB  at  night.  Using  the  WARP,  the  NAVLAB  has  been  driven  at  1  meter  per  second.  The  \GS 
allows  road-following  and  obstacle-avoidance  to  be  combined  into  a  single  system.  Research  during  the 
past  year  integrated  capabilities  for  cross-country  travel,  and  for  building  maps  and  retraversing  terrain 
with  less  percec  n  and  higher  speeds.  The  new  CORE  system  will  integrate  perception,  planning,  and 
path  execution  ■  .o  a  single  framework  Data  collected  bv  the  NAVLAB  has  been  distributed  to  other 
SCVision  sues,  and  several  components  of  the  NGS  have  been  transferred  to  the  ALV  project  at  Martin 
Marietta  in  Denver  and  have  been  used  to  drive  the  ALV. 

VISUAL  MODELING  AND  RECOGNITION 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  within  the  SCVision  community  for  the  basic  techniques  for  visual 
modeling  and  recognition.  SRI  has  completed  an  initial  implementation  of  the  Core  Knowledge  System 
(CKS)  for  vision  systems  to  allow  cooperative  interactions  among  sensors,  interpreters,  controllers  and 
user  interfaces.  The  CKS,  together  with  new  techniques  developed  at  SRI  for  recovering  scene  geometrv 
and  object  identity  from  a  sequence  of  images,  provides  a  basis  for  understanding  both  the  semantics  and 
geometrv  of  the  environment  being  traversed  by  a  moving  robotic  device.  Using  the  superquadric  model. 
UPenn  has  developed  a  parameter  fitting  algorithm  to  extract  surface  descriptions  from  clusters  of  3D 
points  from  the  laser  range  scanner.  Surface  parameters  include  position,  orientation,  scale,  planar  or 
quadratic  surface  measures,  and  two  deformation  parameters  (  tapering  and  bending  along  the  major  axi- 1 . 
Stanford  has  developed  general  methods  for  spectral  modeling  of  objects  based  on  analvsis  of  linear 
projections  of  muiuspectral,  optical  images.  ADS  also  developed  an  architecture  for  object  modeling  anc 
recognition  for  autonomous  land  vehicles.  Models  of  objects  such  as  terrain  features,  horizon  feature-, 
poles,  trees  and  bushes  have  been  developed  at  both  ADS  and  Stanford.  GE  has  demonstrated 
model-directed  object  recognition  using  vertex-pairs  as  matching  features  between  model  and  scene.  The 
algorithm  was  implemented  on  the  Connection  Machine  and  demonstrated  for  airplanes  and  automoniie- 
An  extensive  set  ot  algorithms  have  been  developed  for  recoemzing  roads  and  intersections  bv  CMU  and 
Maryland.  These  algorithms  are  based  on  modeling  roads  in  terms  of  their  spectra!  and  geometric 
properties  and  use  both  optical  and  range  information.  3D  range  data  analysis  techniques  have  been 
advanced  at  CMU.  Hughes,  and  SRI  for  recognizing  terrain  features  and  man-made  objects.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  developed  techniques  to  use  superquadrics  for  representing  and 
recognizing  landmarks  and  objects.  Hughes  has  developed  techniques  to  segment  color  imagery  for  the 
recognition  of  natural  terrain  objects. 

DYNAMIC  SCENE  AND  MOTION  ANALYSIS 

The  Universitv  of  Southern  California  has  implemented  techniques  for  robustly  estimating  3D  motion 
parameters  and  computing  3D  motion  trajectories  ot  moving  objects  given  features  extracted  from  ID 
unaee  sequences.  The  theory  tias  been  developed  for  image  sequences  involving  acceleration  and 
deceleration.  Relative  structure  and  depth  information  is  a  bv  product  of  motion  parameter  estimation.  ‘I  o 
support  this  work.  ISC  has  developed  line-  and  region-based  feature  extraction  and  matching  technique? 
lor  aetecunL1  moving  objects  in  motion  sequences. 

Honevwell  has  developed  qualitative  reasoning  and  "3-12-D"  modeling  techniques  lor  detecting  and 
tracking  moving  targets  from  a  mobile  platform  in  simple  curved  road  scenes.  The  concept  of  tuzzv  focus 
of  expansion,  which  allows  a  verv  accurate  determination  of  the  instantaneous  direction  ol  a  moving 
vehicle  and  camera  rotations  along  the  two  axes  (pan  and  tilt  only),  has  been  demonstrated.  Honey vveii 
has  also  demonstrated  the  "dvnamic  model  matching"  concept  for  landmark  recognition,  where  the 
model  veneration  and  matching  process  dvnamicailv  chances  as  a  function  ol  range  to  the  landmark  ana 
per-pective  a-  viewed  bv  a  mobile  platlorm.  In  addition,  ihev  have  pertormed  initial  experiments  in  dicital 
mar  integrated  'arret  tracking 

The  Univer'itv  , Massachusetts  has  collected  a  set  of  motion  sequences  from  the  Martin  Marietta  AL\ 
w fii'. ' *  .•'•mam  around  truth  information  Irom  the  vehicle's  iand  navigation  -v-tem.  as  well  a-  a 
caitocrapnic  'urvev  ot  the  environment:  these  sequences  will  be  made  available  to  the  SCVision 
•.ommunif  to  allow  scientific  evaluation  of  motion  algorithms.  L  Mass  also  has  developed  a  promising 
si.-orriim  lor  depth  computation  from  image  sequences  ir-mg  optic  llovv  fields  to  track  straight  lines. 

Hurtles  mis  implemented  a  technique  developed  by  MIT  in  recover  vehicle  motion  'with  b  decrees  of 
freedom,  net  ween  two  locations  ustne  information  from  laser  ranee  scans  I  hi-  has  allowed  Hughes  lo 
v'-ristruct  topographical  terrain  maps  from  -emed  data  collected  durinr  cross  country  experiments  on  the 

ALA 
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OBSTACLE  DETECTION  AND  AVOIDANCE 


The  SCVision  communuy  has  developed  and  demonstrated  a  series  of  algorithms  for  detecting  obstacles 
The  first  algorithms  developed  for  obstacle  detection  were  fast,  but  could  only  be  used  for  flat  roads  — 
crowned  or  banked  roads,  or  cross-country  terrain,  could  not  be  handled  bv  such  simple  approaches.  The 
SCVision  community  has  continued  to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  series  of  algorithms  for  detecting 
obstacles.  Algorithms  for  complex  conditions,  crowned  or  banked  roads,  or  cross-countrv  terrain,  have 
been  developed  at  Maryland,  using  derivatives  of  range;  at  Hughes,  bv  interpreting  an  elevation  map  with 
a  three  dimensional  vehicle  model;  and  at  CMC,  fitting  multiple  planes  with  descriptors  for  surface 
roughness  and  slope  At  the  Cniversitv  of  Pennsylvania,  research  has  emphasized  acme  vision  techniques 
and  a  control  schema  of  peripheral  and  fovea!  imaging  has  been  completed.  The  (All  algorithms  have 
successfully  driven  vehicles  through  obstacles,  both  on  and  off  road.  The  Hugnes  system  was  used  in 
several  cross  country  experiments  with  the  ALV  in  December  1987.  successfully  avoiding  obstacles  such 
as  trees,  rocks,  steep  slopes,  arid  gullies  with  paths  of  approximately  700  meters  This  demonstration 
represented  the  integration  of  map  and  sensor-based  operation  of  a  robotic  vehicle  in  natural  terrain  mine 
tightly  coupled  vision  and  plannine  systems.  It  is  significant  that  with  this  demonstration  the  DARPA  cross 
country  tecnnoiogv  milestone  was  achieved  approximately  one  year  ahead  of  schedule  I  Perm  research 
has  received  considerable  iecognition  for  their  wavelet  decomposition  of  visual  signal'  ana  the  me  of 
superquadric'  for  share  descriptions  is  being  evaluated  bv  the  post  office  tor  me  in  separating  trrvitular 
parcels  on  the  assembly  line. 

PARALLEL  COMPETING  ENV  IRONMENTS  FOR  VISION 

Manv  software  tools  and  algorithms  have  been  implemented  on  the  different  parallel  architecture'  Warp. 
The  Connection  Machine,  and  Butterfly.  A  significant  body  of  experience  ha'  been  cameo  m 
impiementme  vision  aieoruhms  on  parallel  computers.  Now  that  the  hardware  lias  been  available  :  r  some 
time,  research  has  iivmsed  on  software  programming  environments  tor  parallel  vision  Gurr.oi'ie- Mellon 
ha'  implemented  the  Vpplv  language,  which  allows  the  same  low-level  visum  program  to  ”e  run  efficient.', 
on  a  variety  of  parallel  architectures.  Apply  currently  generates  efficient  code  for  Warp  and  Sun.  weii 
a>  other  versions  >  >;  Warp  and  other  parallel  architectures.  Development  m  Appiv  has  cone  :::  two 
directions:  mappinc  Appiv  onto  new  parallel  architectures,  and  extending  Appiv-'  luncimnaiuv  on  o.stnu 
architectures,  particularly  Warp.  MIT  had  concentrated  in  using  the  Connection  Machine  to  ext'a-te 
parallel  mode!'  of  computation  and  for  developing  a  vision  system  for  unconstrained  envortment'  --  the 
Vision  Machine  Mil  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  whole  Vision  Machine  system  worKinc  iron, 
imuees  to  recognition  through  integration  ol  other  cues  Some  of  those  algorithms  run  in  close  to  :eai  time 
edge  detection,  motion  computation,  stereo,  surface  interpolation,  fusion  of  -evera;  source'  !!  '•  >ua. 
information  based  <m  Markov  Random  Field  mode)',  and  model-based  iecognition.  Mar. '..mu  has 
designed  a  pyramid  irnace  processing  system  with  both  fat  and  redundant  pyramid'  ,tnd  implemented 
manv  aleornhms  on  the  Connection  Machine.  Rochester  has  demonstrated  SIMD-Iike  procrams  on  me 
BBN  Butterfly  Parallel  Processor  that  show  linear  parallel  speedup.  Rochester  has  implemented  kev 
routines  from  the  IFF  imaee  processing  library  on  the  Butterfly  using  the  l  nitorm  System,  distributee!  bv 
BBN  and  improved  locaily.  Columbia  has  also  built  an  image  processing  environment  that  ■  •pumaiiv 
emned'  tree  and  pyramid  architectures  in  the  Connection  Machine.  Columbia  has  developed  and 
demonstrated  new  algorithms  for  surlace  shape  recovery  from  textural  cues,  and  a  swem  for  optimally 
recovering  surface  properties  from  sparse  stereo  or  range  data. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

Several  of  the  important,  components  developed  under  SCVision  have  been  translerred  fo  applications 
For  the  ALV  protect,  modules  from  C.ML  and  Maryland  have  been  incorporated  mto  the  Martin 
Marietta  system,  ami  complete  systems  from  Hughes  and  CML  have  driven  :ne  ALV  on  road'  arid  cross 
count rv  In  particular.  :he  NGS  arclrtecture  (hardware  and  software)  is  now  been  duplicated  on  the  ALV. 
faciiuatine  transfer  m  complete  modules.  NGS  technology  is  also  being  used  in  me  desien  of  a  Mar'  Rover 
.md  ,n  studies  of  underwater  autonomous  vehicles.  Several  sues  are  iisine  SCVision  parallel  vision 
software  Connection  Mac  nine.  Warp,  and  Butterfly  software  have  been  exported  to  Hoi)  rroiec.'  'itdi  a' 
\DR!FS  and  SCORPH  S.  and  ;is  far  as  the  European  Community's  F.CRC 

PROJECT  SUMMARIES 

N  EU  GENER  All  ON  \  ISION  SYSTEM  (CML) 

Hie  New  Generation  \  sum  System,  beine  developed  tv.  CMC.  is  an  integrated  vision  system  iM'Cc:  on  me 
macknoarcl  architecture  and  coma  mine  vision  modules  developed  at  (All  based  on  the  work  <  i  <  Ml 


and  other  SC  Vision  contractor'.  Current  capabilities  of  the  N'GS  include  road  following,  simple  obstacle 
avoidance,  and  cross-.  onntrv  driving.  The  blackboard  provides  communications  and  coordination 
between  sensing  and  reasoning  modules.  The  testbed  for  this  svstem  the  CMC  NAVLAB.  a  commercial 
truck  converted  into  a  robot  vehicle.  The  NAVLAB  contains  several  general-purpose  computer 
workstations  on  boa  re  well  as  a  WARP  parallel  architecture  computer;  sensors  include  color  TV 
cameras  and  an  ERIM  laser  rangefinder.  Researchers  on  the  NAVLAB  can  monitor  the  execution  of  the 
>V'tem  a'  it  >  running.  which  has  been  invaluable  in  speeding  up  research  progress  and  acquiring  data  lor 
distribution  to  ail  the  S( 'Vision  sites.  Lite  NGS  software  runs  on  standard  UNIX,  which  facilitates  program 
dev  fit  >rmer,i  ana  tes'.mc.  anti  tl’.e  WARP  sottware  includes  fullv  integrated  programming  tools  and  a  vision 
.mrarv  a  .  .cr  2  I"  routines,  i  he  s\ stem  evolves  over  time  as  new  modules  are  integrated  and  as  the 
u.iruw.ire  .o;d  so  it  ware  environments  evolve.  In  particular,  to  consolidate  the  research  progress  of  the 
r:  cram  to  date,  the  -\<  'ORN  G.  re  Navigation  Svstem  is  being  developed  to  integrate  the  most  successtul 
oo.ao.e  versions  t  ranee  data  interpretation,  cross-countrv  path  planning  (based  on  work  done  at 
1 1  u oi.es  .  a:-..:  v eii.c.e  .oruroi  -WORN  will  provide  a  self-contained  software  platform  tor  the  NGS  so  that 
i  inner  rerceiVioii  te'earc:.  can  re  undertaken  without  the  need  to  constantly  redefine  the  basic  vehicle 
•r.tro;  and  n.r.  ig.it.  :av;i;:;e'  Minor  achievements  are:  the  CODGER  blackboard  for  mobile  robot 
e.  rmeui.  'lie  it-..:..-  Pipeline  architecture  for  continuous  perception  and  motion  control;  last  vision 
\\  arr  ■  ■■'■■  a  . v .;  A  2  language.  lollovviru*  a  road  at  1  meter  second;  road  following  using  active 

-r;:i-.:ic  •  :  ;.;v  :  .auru".  mapping  ;  D  features  and  reusing  the  map  to  guide  later  runs.  bunding 

.ie'a.le.i  :  i  ;,  r  >r-  "  .■  uritrv  traverse  and  planning  traiectories  based  on  the  maps,  vehicle 

-  a;..-.  ..  !e a: .u.cc .  '...pc  b  and  ::action  Major  milestone'  include:  using  explicit  modei'  ot  road  ime-. 

■ : .  .-.-cr'  ••tiler  vatines  drive  on  higb.wavs  ( l^xu) ;  building  an  integrated  I  w.n 

!  Mar  1.1  M  .  completion  of  the  ACORN  Core  Navigation  Svstem  1  !uu(o;  \av,ar 

:.o,  uauireu  maps  and  updating  accumulated  map  inlormation  i  1^1  t. 

\  I'sl  M  MOHH.1V,  \NI)  RECOGNITION  iSRl.  \DS  Stanford.  GFi 

I  ::  .-  ..  u.eu.e.:  w a h  eiop'.nv  techniques  tor  automaticallv  budding  a  representation  •  >:  . 

••  t-.vx  c.i.  en. umer.i  e  c  .  natural  terrain  populates!  with  obiect'  such  as  road',  bridge'.  ru'iie' 
.•  .  "  oe.:  :rom  ::::a.::nv  er.'ors  and  previoti'h  stored  knowledge.  The  mamr  ta.'is'  .'.re 

in..;  e"er. :  u  .o;i  ;  ;  representation  s’. 'tern  that  ;s  capable  ot  describing  ail  the  mar  manor. 
;•  ••  e  n  utdoi-r  r.altirai)  environment,  ansi  o  capable  of  operating  ;n  the  presence  ; 

, i : i :  ,:;c  ri'ist or;;  senior.  ititormatK-n:  '2'  development  ot  mode!'  tor  natuta. 
'err.:::  are  „  -mract.  rerun;  the  creation  m  realistic  rendenr.es.  ana  support  automat:.. 

•  :.  nunuiaue'.  '- 1  development  ot  interactive  and  automatic  techniques  tor  constructing  mode.' 

. ect  :r  .:  p r : • : : :  :morir..iti,Ui  art.:  sensed  data;  aiisi  ■  4 1  development  !  tec; vn:t. 

c.:t:  ;dc:g;!v  bntr,  .uiturai  ob:ect'  !e  c  .  ;'uiidmgs.  roads,  and  tences)  ar:d  natura.  or  eM- 
.  r  .  r.  .  :  av  ins-,  i  trorn  range  and  inteii'itv  data,  and  then  update  the  know  leave  mi'e  a:..: 
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i.uiv  re'eatc:;  include  trie  development  ■  I  'tinware  pacts 
•v  s>Rl  ansi  ttie  'V'tem  ol  \  It  A  'FRAMES  J'v  -\I  )S.  ana 
>.  -licit  a-  tile  Pace  sv stem  ‘n  General  Electric  and  tin 
avaiiabie  to  other  groups  to  iactiitate  their  research  , 
.vhicii  pr  vide'  both,  spatial  and  semantic  acce"  to  m 
:  trie  Case  -v'ts-rti  heme  developed  at  fiener.il  Electric' 
s-s  miormaiit m  in. tit  multiple  'eri'iirs  at. a  I'C'  tile  bene! 
..ice  invalid  ii\p>  itiie'e'  anout  ptr.'icai  .  >hteets  A  'ec< • 

■  :;s.  has  expressed  interest  ill  the  <  KS  and  is  now  exp. 

sRl  is  negotiating  a  license  agreement  with  Horievwe 
re.a  i.Tiil,.  a;,  .ut  :  planning  appiications 

:  r  u-u.g  rough  a  urior  map  inlormation  in  direct  t 
r.  -u..e"lu;.v  a.ppaeu  imaverv  from  the  \1  \  .  ADS  i. 
called  G'u..!::.;t:v s  '...v n.  winch  allows  inr  ror- •; 

■  -rtisn  oi  iandtiiark'  I  ho  addresses  several  problems 
'estnui  raf’i  ts.  -usn  as  how  in  represent  distant  nine, 
mtormaiion  and  now  to  navigate  using  limned  recogt: 
xterisiveiv  Is-'Ied  via  simulation  where  it  inis  shown  the  a 

cmiion  urtcertamtv  Qualitative  Navigation  uses  a 
\MFS  inch  i-  based  upon  extracting  temnorailv  u. 
uer.ee  ol  viewpoints  ADS  o  currentlv  extracting 
..icerv  vriotlier  ;'art  :  \  1  > S  research  na-  been  lev 


environments  to  support  research  in  image  understanding.  This  includes  the  POWERVISIO.N  image 
understanding  environment  developed  on  a  SYMBOLICS  LISP  Machine  and  extensions  for  it  to  run 
under  generic  Common  Lisp  on  SUNS  and  MAC  I  Is. 

The  TraY  ?vsiem.  which  is  being  developed  at  SRI.  builds  models  of  objects  that  evolve  over  time  as 
additional  data  are  obtained  from  a  sensor  mounted  on  a  moving  vehicle.  The  system  uses  inertial 
navigation  data  to  help  track  objects  from  image  to  image.  It  then  builds  descriptions  of  the  objects  and 
evaluates  the  stability  of  these  descriptions  over  time.  Since  the  appearance  of  an  object  can  change 
signtficantlv  as  the  vehicle  approaches  it,  a  lattice  of  representations  is  provided  that  controls  the  evolution 
i  t  an  object's  description  from  a  crude  blob  to  a  complete  semantic  model,  such  as  bush,  rock,  and  tree. 
One  of  these  descriptions  is  associated  with  an  object  only  after  the  object  has  been  detected  and 
described  multiple  times  and  the  parameters  of  description  are  stable.  Stability  is  defined  in  a  statistical 
'•arise  augmented  with  a  set  of  explanations  describing  reasons  for  missing  an  object  or  having  parameters 
chance  These  explanations  can  invoke  many  types  of  knowledge,  including  the  physics  of  the  sensor,  the 
pertormance  of  the  segmentation  procedure,  and  the  reliabilitv  of  the  matching  technique. 

B\  the  end  ot  FYSu  these  representation  system;  will  form  a  fullv  functional  core  for  a  recognition  and 
navigation  ''.'tern.  In  FY^<>  and  91  plans  are  to  extend  the  generality  of  these  techniques  so  that  they  car. 
be  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  vision  problems,  including  autonomous  navigation  for  weapon  systems. 
'i:r . ciiiance.  and  robotic  manipulation  and  inspection. 

DYNAMIC  SCENT  AND  MOTION  ANALYSIS  tlJMass.  LSC.  Honeywell) 

T:;>  ; '  aimed  at  the  utilization  of  information  from  a  sequence  of  image  frames  obtained  from  a 

'eii'.'.-  undergoing  arbitrary  motion.  Major  goals  are: 

•  recovery  of  the  motion  parameters  ot  the  sensor. 

•  recovery  ot  the  motion  parameters  of  independently  moving  objects  in  the  field  ot  view . 

•  reci  verv  ot  the  depth  of  environmental  objects  and  points,  and 

•  irttecratton  of  motion  and  depth  information  with  environmental  models  in  vehicular  navicatton 
s’,  'tern' 


’A"; ale  :n  a:  cieuriv  plavs  an  important  role  in  vision,  it  remains  one  ot  the  more  difficui:  and  Tu.C.enr::.: 
area'  •  ;  experimental  vision  research. 

I  he  t  ruver'itv  01  Southern  California  has  developed  techniques  for  robustly  estimating  :D  mo::  ;: 
parameters  and  computing  3D  motion  trajectories  of  moving  obiects  given  features  extracted  :rnm.  Tib 
m'.ace  sequence*  These  techniques  have  been  implemented  in  a  working  system  lor  constant  mom  r. 
Ti.ev  .dso  allow  recovery  of  depth  information  and  relative  structure  To  support  this  work.  LSC  i.j' 
c.eve!’ Ted  line  based  and  region  based  feature  extraction  arid  matching  techniques  for  detecting  moving 
r  es’-  : n  motion  sequences  In  addition.  LSC  has  developed  a  technique  'or  the  ,itu;»  : 
s.>."e'.v -spaced  image  sequences  that  makes  exp'icit  use  of  occlusions  and  works  tor  arbitrary  observer  .md 
■blest  mu'f.ons. 


t  muit'tones  tor  LSC  work  m  I9S9  are  intectaiion  ot  feature  extraction  and  matcntnc  .viti;  : 

.matin;-.  mto  a  more  complete  analysis  system  that  provides  motion,  depth  and  structure  miurma::- :  : 

.'t.it.*  md  -iir.pie  acceleration  motions.  Longer  term  goals  are  inference  'tr  udure  :r  m. 

ta ■  -’emporal  data,  merging  scene  descriptions  into  global  descriptions  (such  as  those  needed  ;.  .: 
.:.r.a>'ance  'V'temi.  parallel  implementations  ot  motion  algorithms  and  transfer  a  •ect'.no.. -r.  : 
’..Cation  prelect'  in  academia,  industry  and  C-ov eminent 

ue.Aeli  developed  qualitative  reasonin'1  and  "3-1  2-1)"  modeling  techniques  tor  t.uevt  m. ;ti. m 
•  ,  tracKtne  from  a  moving  piatfurm  in  simple  curved  road  scenes,  has  demonstrate!.:  the 

t  :n«tar.taneous  heading  •«!  a  vehicle  r'l-iiz/.v  Focus  of  Expansion"  1  can  be  civet;  with  v.e 
ree  :  ..y.uracv  using  image  intormation  exclusively :  has  shown  that  rotations  m  me  -n/ortta.  .u.d 
'  directions  ■  ■!  plus,  minus  live  decree'  or  larger  can  be  tolerated  bv  the  Fu//v  I  ‘  )f  .ligi'rttnrn.  .met 
:  v.r,  -he  dynamic  model  matching  concept  tor  landmark  recognition  from  a  moving  piatt.  rtt  It. 
(I-aiev  weii  has  done  initial  experiment'  in  digital  map  integrated  target  traosing 

•_••••  y,.ts  are  developing  lechr.iuue'  tor  robust  detection,  tracking,  and  recogtiuioti  ot  stationary  at  id 

images,  as  weii  a-  tne  depth  and  location  "I  environmental  ohiect'  :n  tile  'Cette  t. >: 

rec ■ . c r . •  i : •  m  and  obstacle  .ivi.id.incv  The  image'  tu.iv  be  generated  liotn  either  a  •  tatior.arv  >-r 
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moving  vehicle.  The  motion  parameters  of  t tie  velncle  will  be  recovered  passively  by  analyzing  image 
motion  of  points  and  features  across  a  sequence  of  images.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  recover 
three-dimensional  information  about  environmental  depth  and  moving  objects. 

Results  from  motion  analysis  will  provide  sensor  and  obiect  motion  parameters  and  depth  data  for 
subsequent  knowledge-based  processing.  The  dynamic  event  perception  achieved  using  this  knowledge 
will  be  useful  for  vision  controlled  navigation/guidance  of  a  vehicle,  as  well  as  surveillance  and  other 
subsequent  applications  of  military  relevance.  The  software  being  developed  will  be  kept  compatible  with 
tite  (.Ml  blackboard  systems  so  that  there  is  a  natural  integration  mechanism.  Initially,  the  motion 
analysis  has  focused  on  images  from  the  moving  vehicle  in  road  scenes  with  static  obstacles  and  moving 
ohiects  (such  as  another  vehicle).  Later,  techniques  will  be  considered  for  dealing  with  complex  scenes 
involving  a  wider  variety  of  scenarios  including  off-road  stationary  and  moving  objects. 

Major  milestones  are:  in  1989  detection  and  recovery  of  motion  of  several  moving  objects  in  more 
complex  scenes  and  integrated  motion  cues  for  recognition  and  tracking:  in  1990  digital  map  integrated 
motion  detection  and  tracking  under  high  clutter  and  maneuvering  situations;  and  in  1991  demonstration 
of  identifying  military  significant  events  in  more  complex  scenes  by  combining  perceptual  cues,  reasoning 
and  expectations,  and  spatial  and  temporal  analysis  of  dynamically  changing  scenes  viewed  from  moving 
-ensors. 

I'-une  the  Martin  Marietta  ALV,  l  Mass  has  collected  several  motion  sequences  with  accurate  ground 
truth  using  both  stop-and-shoot  and  move-and-shooi  scenarios  for  image  capture.  In  order  to  support 
quantitative  experiments  in  motion  analysis,  the  ALV’s  land  navigation  system  was  used  to  obtain  sensor 
motion  parameters.  In  addition,  the  location  of  key  environmental  objects  and  features  appearing  m  the 
-cenes  were  obtained  bv  means  of  a  careful  cartographic  survey. 

Problem.'  with  respect  to  the  extraction  of  motion  and  deptn  information  using  traditional  optical  flow 
techniques  have  led  us  toward  the  exploration  of  methods  lor  combining  the  local  flow/displacemeru  tie  ids 
with  larger  token-'nke  structures.  To  provide  a  more  robust  estimate  of  motion  and  depth  parameters, 
meibi'ds  ;or  computing  the  temporal  correspondence  between  straight  line  segments  and  the  changes  in 
me  lengths  between  virtual  intersections  were  developed  and  tested  on  several  motion  sequences. 
Experimental  results  were  obtained  of  less  than  5°c  error  :n  depth  for  ohiects  at  a  distance  ut  20  to  S|1 
feet 

<  ii.-als  lor  i°s-  mvor.e  demonstration  til  the  recovery  of  environmental  depth  by  tracking  straight  lines; 
the  determination  ut  the  robustness  of  integrating  stereo  and  motion  processing  to  extract  occlusion 
"ouridaries  and.  consequently,  more  accurate  depth  result' :  and  the  demonstration  of  a  model-directed 
navigation  system  lor  an  outdoor  mobile  robot. 

O BSTACEE  DETECTION  AND  AVOIDANCE  (Hughes  and  U.Penm 

HueiiC'  developed  tin  algorithm  using  the  Markov  Random  Field  *  MRFi  formalism  to  perform 
'•cementation  and  'mouthing  of  color  imagery  The  MRF  approach  allowed  us  to  define  a  local  energy 
:;;nction  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  describing  the  interaction  potential  between  neighbors,  and  the 
tiler  associated  with  the  difference  between  the  predicted  ::raee  and  the  observed  data.  Within  the  MRF 
:rarnework.  two  processes  were  defined'  the  line  process  w r.ich  governs  the  formation  of  discontinuities 
.or.'i'Une  oi  liorizont.il  and  vertical  components,  and  the  c  ;.or  process  winch  pertorms  smoothing  where 
.ir-corinnutties  do  not  exist.  Since  the  goal  was  to  compute  an  accurate  segmentation  based  on  local  energy 
measirc'.  the  algorithm  nnds  the  MRF  state  that  maximize'  the  probability  of  that  segmentation  which  is 
eaimaier.t  to  minimizing  die  energy  function  over  the  image  Hughes  performed  the  minimization  using  a 
ft'  mien  i  netwm  k  with  four  contributing  terms:  a  smoothing  term,  a  data  term,  a  potential  energy  term  lor 
•:.e  .me  ;'ioce"e'.  .md  a  gain  term.  A  theory  ol  parameter  interrelationships  is  being  developed. 
F.xoer.meiii'  have  included  hexagonal  and  triangular  latt  ce<  lor  die  MRF  in  order  to  model  natural 
••.•rraii.  more  accurately  than  the  standard  rectangular  grid  allowed. 

Huciie-  a.'O  investigated  methods  to  improve  the  computation  ol  optical  flow  lot  estimation  of  genera! 


inter ;  motion.  \n  algorithm  was  implemented  to  obtain  ?r.e  optical  flow  at  each  pixel  bv  minimizing  the 
. nance  :n  image  brtgiitness  under  smoothness  constraints.  F.eiimmarv  experiments  were  performed  using 
T.e  •  < r : -J . i i  flaw  io  recover  camera  rotation  by  minimizing  the  least  -quart's  error  m  the  rotational 
:  ararneier-  of  ’he  > .•’served  motion  field.  Natural  terrain  imagery  was  U'ed  tor  these  experiments  The 
••.■'■iii'  lrpear  bv  accurate  ior  cases  with  small  distances  between  tiie  images.  Ibis  aleonth;  was 


rm  -rated  u.’o  .it;  automated  topographical  terrain  mlorrr.ation  collector  i  ATTIC)  system  i.'iimation 
I'piacemerit  in  h.e  ia;ittide< longitude  is  provided  bv  li  e  iocal  navigation  vsiem  il  NS)  onboard  the 
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vehicle.  Previous  data  is  used  10  estimate  the  elevation  change.  The  ATTIC  is  now  providing  the  abiluv  to 
fuse  sequences  of  sensed  3D  data  into  a  single  representation  for  a  path  of  over  100  scanned  images  and 
'00  meters  of  outdoor  natural  terrain  travel.  It  is  a  data  representation  that  provides  an  intecrated 
memory  of  previously  sensed  data  by  eliminating  discrepancies.  It  may  also  be  useful  as  a  mechanism  to 
validate  or  update  digital  terrain  maps. 

At  the  l  niversitv  of  Pennsylvania,  the  research  emphasis  has  been  on  multisensorv  control  and  integration 
techniques  to  improve  object  detection  and  recognition.  Theoretical  results  are  beginning  to  provide  new 
insights  tor  systematic  integration  policies.  The  use  of  superquadrics  to  determine  surface  parameters 
offers  natural  descriptions  of  3D  objects  useful  for  grasping  and  obstacle  avoidance.  Sensor  models, 
including  the  phvsics.  noise  and  other  limitations,  have  been  developed  to  predict  quality  and  reliability  oi 
sensorv  data.  Research  at  l' Penn,  using  wavelet  decomposition  of  a  visual  signal  has  shown  that  the  signal 
can  be  decomposed  into  spatial  resolutions  of  powei  2  without  loss  of  information. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  continue  researching  active  perception,  including  development  ot 
control  strategies  with  feedback  for  looking  and  feeling,  the  integration  of  perceptual  information  into  a 
coiierent  framework,  and  the  development  of  criterion  for  quality  and  quantity  of  information  trial  the 
system  must  seek.  Towards  this  goal,  three  tasks  have  been  chosen.  The  tirst  task  will  investigate  scene 
segmentation  with  a  feedback  strategy  combining  multiple  resolution  edge  detection  (using  wavelet 
decomposition)  and  local  region  growing  methods.  The  second  task  will  extend  ihe  complexity  oi  31) 
shape  that  the  superquadric  model  can  describe.  The  final  task  will  investigate  the  spectral  properties  oi 
the  visual  signal  m  order  to  detect  color  constancy. 

PARALLEL  COMPUTING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  VISION  (Maryland.  MIT.  CMC.  Rochester. 

Columbia) 

Tiie  University  ot  Maryland  has  been  studying  how  to  effectively  use  the  Connection  Machine  to  solve 
problems  in  visual  navigation.  This  research  has  proceeded  along  two  directions  -  one  concerned  with 
e! fluently  muluresolution  and  variable  resolution  image  processing  and  the  second  concerned  with 
problems  associated  with  integrating  modules  across  all  levels  of  visual  information  processme  in  the 
context  ot  a  difficult  visual  navigation  problem. 

Two  alternative  approaches  have  been  developed  for  effectively  using  a  massively  parallel  hv,  crcube  tor 
perlorming  muluresolution  image  analysis  -  fat  pyramids  and  redundant  pyramids,  in  the  tat  pyramid,  a 
inpercube  ot  processors  is  used  to  represent  a  pixel  at  any  resolution  level,  with  the  si/.e  of  the  hvpercube 
increasing  as  image  resolution  decreases.  In  the  redundant  pyramid,  multiple  copies  of  imaees  are  -tored 
at  each  level  of  resolution,  with  more  copies  being  stored  as  image  resolution  decreases.  For  both  fat  and 
redundant  pyramids,  algorithms  have  been  developed  for  performing  basic  image  analysis  operations  <tich 
j'  iustogramming.  table  look-ups  and  convolution.  Many  of  these  algorithms  have  been  implemented  on 
the  Connection  Machine.  Methods  have  also  :,een  developed  for  representing  quadtrees  within  the 
Connection  Machine,  and  a  hidden  surface  algorithm  has  been  designed  and  implemented  on  the 
Connection  Machine  based  on  this  representation. 

Maryland  o  aiso  concerned  with  problems  associated  with  integrating  vision  modules  at  aii  lev eo  «>t 
processing  on  the  Connection  Machine.  Project  RAM  BO  (Robots  Acting  on  Moving  BOdies  involves 
navigation  one  robot  usine  vision  so  that  it  can  point  a  laser  designator  at  a  set  of  sensor*  on  a  tarnei 
moved  through  space  'or  along  a  surface)  by  a  second  robot.  A  visual  navigation  system  >  heinc 
constructed  at  Maryland  for  solving  such  navigation  problems.  Progress  to  date  include'  the 
implementation  of  the  low-level  vision  system,  a  sophisticated  3-D  pose  estimation  program,  atu:  motion 
pi.innme  aieorithms  ail  running  together  on  the  Connection  Machine. 

MIT  had  concentrated  in  using  the  Connection  Machine  to  explore  parallel  models  ot  computation  and 
for  dev elnpine  a  vision  system  tor  unconstrained  environments  —  the  Vision  Machine  MIT  demnn'iratovi 
tor  die  Iim  time  the  whole  Vision  Machine  system  vvorkine  Irom  images  to  recognition  through  integration 
<•1  .ither  ues  \]|f  has  aKo  continued  to  study  ihe  performance  ol  alternative,  nonconvcniuin.u 
architectures  lor  navigation. 

The  \  oil  :i  Machine  !'  a  computer  system  that  lnteerates  several  vision  cues  to  achieve  inch  pertorrnar.ee 
in  unstructured  environments  lor  the  tasks  ol  recognition  and  navigation.  I;  is  also  a  te't-beu  hi  me 
’heorenca.  pmere"  m  low-  and  hieh-level  vision  algorithms,  their  parallel  implementation  ,md  their 
inteeratior,  1'i.e  \  Mon  Machine  consists  ol  a  movable  two-camera  Eve- Head  system  --  tne  input  device 
--  and  a  <  onnecti. m  Machine  —  ihe  main  computational  engine.  Several  parallel  e.arlv  vision  aieonthtns 
w  me . i  .  ompute  eclee  detection,  'lereo.  motion,  texture  and  sirtace  color  in  close  to  real-time  have  ”een 
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developed  and  implemented.  They  have  been  integrated  using  the  technique  of  coupled  Markov  Random 
Field  models  to  provide  a  cartoon-like  map  of  the  discontinuities  in  the  scene.  In  recent  months  work  has 
been  done  to  obtain  a  partial  labeling  of  the  brightness  edges  in  terms  of  their  physical  origin.  As  planned, 
the  output  of  the  integration  stage  has  been  interfaced  with  a  model-based  parallel  recognition  algorithm. 
MIT  has  also  begun  a  project,  together  with  other  faculty  in  the  EE  Department,  with  non-DARPA 
funding,  to  develop  analog  and  hybrid  VLSI  implementations  of  the  Vision  Machine  mam  components. 

Rochester  has  demonstrated  SIMD-like  programs  on  the  BBN  Butterfly  Parallel  Processor  that  show 
linear  parallel  speedup.  Over  the  past  vear  a  hybrid  architecture  involving  pipelined  and  M1MD 
parallelism  has  been  developed  and  integrated  with  a  high  performance  9  degree  of  freedom  robot  Stead. 
Manv  applications  tor  me  pipeline  (including  tracking,  color  histogramming,  feature  detection,  Irame-rate 
depth  maps,  frame-rate  time-to-collision  maps,  large-scale  correlations,  segmentation  using  motion  hiur. 
and  othersi  have  been  written.  The  efficacy  of  intimate  cooperation  between  vision  computations  and 
controlled  motion  has  been  demonstrated.  Utilities  to  ease  the  programming  burden  lor  the  pipeline  are 
being  designed. 

Like  manv  laboratories  Rochester  plans  to  have  a  high-bandwidth  interface  between  iow -level  vision 
processing  £  the  irame-rate  pipeline)  and  a  powerful  symbolic  computing  engine  (a  large  MIMD  computer 
like  the  BBN  Buuerfiv  Plus!  Programming  MIMD  applications  is  difficult,  and  Rochester  :»  a  leader  : r; 
developing  operating  sv'tems  l PSYCHE),  performance  monitoring  (PPLTTSl  and  debugging  'INSTANT 
REPLAY i  tools  to  marte  the  job  easier.  The  Psyche  operating  system  will  support  the  reai-nme  demand' 
o!  dynamic  computer  vision  and  high-level  planning  simultaneously.  The  development  toois  provide  a 
graphical  and  LISP  interface  to  a  multi-process,  multi-processor  application  that  allow  repeatable 
-mgie-'tepping,  statistics,  symbolic  debugging,  and  other  "traditional"  debugging  techniques  that  have  r.ot 
previously  been  available  to  parallel  programmers. 

Rochester  has  implemented  object  recognition  algorithms  in  neural  nets,  and  developed  hardware 
realizations  tor  the  resuiting  constraint-propacation  networks.  The  domain  includes  large  'eis  oi  ohiect'. 
and  uses  Bavesian  techniques  to  handle  partial  and  incomplete  information. 

Carnegie  Meiion  has  concentrated  on  developing  the  Apply  programming  language  lor  iow-ievei  vision, 
and  supporting  applications  of  the  Warp  machine  at  various  sites.  The  development  oi  Appiy  ha'  gone  :r. 
two  directions:  mapping  Appiy  onto  new  parallel  architectures,  and  extending  AppivN  functionaiuv  •  m. 
existing  architectures,  particularly  Warp.  As  Warp  is  now  in  use  at  several  sites,  we  have  aided  :::  tne 
development  of  new  Warp  applications,  including  those  using  Applv. 

Apply  has  been  mapped  onto  a  wide  variety  of  computer  architectures,  including  reconiiguranle  arrav '  o; 
transputers  and  the  Meiko  Computing  Surface:  the  Carnegie  Mellon  Scan  Line  Array  Processor:  FT 
Warp,  a  two-dimensional  fault-tolerant  arrav  of  Warp  cells:  lWarp.  the  VLSI  implementation  ot  Warp 
oimiv  being  developed  hv  (.'arnegie  Mellon  and  Intel  Corporation,  and  the  Hughes  A i reran  Corporation 
Hierarchical  Bio  Architecture.  An  implementation  of  Applv  on  the  L  niversity  ot  Massachusetts  I  mace 
I  ndt. rsiandmg  Architecture  is  underway.  In  addition,  we  have  corresponded  on  possible  implementation 
u  Applv  with  people  at  the  Naval  Ocean  System'  Command  and  Stanford  I'niversitv .  In  the  current 
implementation'.  Applv  has  been  used  tor  procramming,  debugging  ot  hardware  anc  hardware 
-irruiatiori'.  and  periormance  comparisons. 

1  oiumbia  has  developed  a  tree  anc  pyramid  machine  emulator  that  runs  on  the  Connection  Machine.  ::te 
embedding  make'  optimal  ti'e  ot  the  processors  and  communication  paths.  Basic  parailei  Lop  primitive 
: unctions  have  all'. wed  rapid  portability  ol  new  and  existtne  tree  and  pyramid  algorithm'  tor  texture, 
-tefeo.  and  surlace  interpolation  systems 

<"  .umma  has  demonstrated  several  sv 'terns  in  middle-level  vision  in  this  environment  or  ;t'  simulation- . 
\  new  'tati'tics-ba'ed  autocorreiauoii  algorithm  lor  surlace  orientation  at  times  exceed'  human 
uert. >rmance  ,\  -..‘tone:  'V stern  tor  calciilatme  surlace  properties  Irom  sparse  data  ha'  demonstrated  f.e 
idvantace'  o!  two  ne  w  rrovahlv  optimal  algorithms.  tmd  lias  experimental  documented  ::ie  degree'  : 
:radeo!i  between  it'  .  ■  •mnutation  and  cotnmiifiicatiori  costs  m  a  (.‘ontiection  Machine -like  environinert 
bur.:;  -v  .'em.  wiin  a  ar'er  decree  ol  parallelism,  demonstrates  the  eilectiveness  "I  tuwnc  'everai  '.extur.h 
.ir.u  .  a  lupine  ••jv.ura!  with,  'tereo  cues 

\r;  important  tactor  :i;i-  eilort  ini'  been  the  new  DARI* A  Inteerated  Image  1  nderstandinc  Betichmaix 
-xerc:-e  I  .he  r.ew  f-eocnm.KK  >  the  -ucces'or  to  trie  1  u s 0)  benchmark  exerci'e.  and  :e->  -.'ine  ■>:  the 
irr.e  aspect'  oi  mauur.e  pertormar.ee.  'ui  wit  tun  the  IramevvorK  o|  an  integrated  ti'irr,  I  he 

er  vtunark.  wttic:.  .'.a  lev eioped  the  I  r.iver-iiv  ol  Massachusetts  and  the  I  mver-:u,  :  Maiv 


involves  model-based  recognition  of  a  2-1/2  dimensional  “mobile"  given  artificially  generated  depth  and 
intensity  images.  The  task  is  designed  to  test  low-  and  intermediate-level  processing  and  communication 
between  subtasks,  including  top-down  control  of  low-level  processing.  The  University  of  Massachusetts 
developed  a  sequential  solution  to  the  problem,  and  a  sample  parallel  solution,  which  were  distributed 
along  with  test  data  sets  to  over  25  vendors  and  research  groups.  In  October  of  1988,  a  workshop  was  held 
where  complete  results  were  presented  for  the  Sequent  Svmmetrv-81,  Alliant  FX-80.  Carnegie-Mellon 
WARP,  and  Sun-5  and  Sun-4  workstations.  Partial  resuits  were  presented  for  the  Thinking  Machines 
Connection  Machine,  and  the  Intel  IPSC-2.  Complete  simulation  results  were  also  presented  for  the 
ASPEX  ASP,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Hughes  Image  Understanding  Architecture  (1U‘A). 
Other  vendors  and  research  groups  are  continuing  to  develop  their  own  implementations  of  the 
benchmark.  Several  benchmark  extensions  and  improvements  were  suggested  by  workshop  participants, 
many  of  which  will  be  incorporated  in  a  future  version  of  the  specification. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  (Maryland  et  al.t 

Martin  Marietta  Corporation  (MMC)  at  Denver,  and  the  Computer  Vision  Laboratorv  at  the  Lniversitv  of 
Maryland  (U’M)  collaborated  on  a  studv  comparing  methods  tor  reconstructing  the  3D  shape  ol  road'-. 
One  method  uses  video  images  from  a  single  camera,  whiie  the  other  combines  video  data  with  image' 
obtained  by  a  range  scanner.  These  methods  can  he  used  lor  the  autonomous  steering  of  a  vehicle,  file 
data  used  for  the  comparisons  were  actual  images  collected  bv  tfie  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  i.AL\ 
The  methods  are  robust  and  gave  consistent  interpretations  for  the  50  road  configurations  tested.  The 
MMC  method  is  potentially  more  powerful,  and  wouid  make  other  methods  useless  if  the  range  scanner 
was  able  to  cover  the  same  field  as  a  video  camera.  With  a  limited  range  scanner,  however,  the  method' 
appear  complementary  if  they  are  combined  so  that  the  MMC  method  provides  the  ground  truth  close  to 
the  vehicle,  and  the  LM  method  uses  this  ground  truth,  to  extend  the  3D  reconstruction  to  most  of  the 
visible  road. 

Several  sites  are  using  Warp  for  applications,  particulars  m  the  Strategic  Computing.  ADRIES.  and 
SCORE! US  programs.  Warp  is  being  used  regularlv  in  the  Strategic  Computing  program  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  tor  control  of  NAVLAB.  including  implementation  ot  the  SCARE  color  road-tollovving  algorithm. 
Appiv  and  WEB  routines  have  been  used  in  the  ADRIES  program  at  Science  Applications  International 
Corporation,  and  in  the  SCORE! US  program  at  Hughe'  Aircratt  Corporation,  for  tasks  involving 
interpretation  of  >\ nthettc  aperture  radar  image'.  Resea  re  tier'  at  Martin  Marietta  used  Apply  and  WEB 
the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicles  program,  and  Appiv  and  WEB  have  been  used  at  ESL  Corporation  in 
various  programs.  Much  of  this  was  reported  at  the  Warn  1  <er‘<  Group  held  in  Cherrv  Hill.  New  Jer«e\ . 
2 • '  —  2  1  June  19SS.  'ponsored  bv  GE  Aerospace  Lab'.  \l.>ore'l«mn.  New  Jersev 

Monev well  is  applving  SCVision  technology  developed  ■.  ,:er  the  DARPA  Scene  Dynamics  program  for: 

•  Vision-based  obstacle  detection  during  rotorcrar:  Mw -altitude  flight  program  from  NASA. 

•  Model  acquisition  and  refinement  program  imm  .:  cia".::ed  agencv 

•  <  iiide  Bomb  Unit.  GBU  -15  trainer  program  :n-m  \;r  I  >ue 

Hughes  autonomous  navigation  simulation  package  .'  a  potential  development  and  evaluation  too;  being 
considered  tor  the  JPL  NASA  Mars  rover  program. 

R. •che'terN  Butterfly  software  is  disseminated  throuen  BBN.  and  is  Ireeiv  available  There  i<  evidence  that 
•cieritdic  papers  have  transferred  some  ot  the  techm.ioev  'iicee'sfuiiv .  Through  an  international  c  <rnpu:e.r 
newsgroup  the  expertise  on  the  DataCube  pipelined  pmce-'or  is  noth  'iiareci  ana  acquired. 

T.O'RC  European  <  3  minuter  Industrv  Re'earcn  v  'enter  •  ini'  implemented  Iri'tant  Ret'iav  on  ' 
pmces'or  Siemeri'  \I\5uu  , their  copv  of  the  Sequent!  The  idea  has  also  been  incorporated  :n  t.-.e 
Vrr.oeba  debugger  Amoeba  is  a  distributed  'Vstem  U'ed  vvidelv  throughout  Europe) . 

it.  addition  to  tr.e  U'ltai  traii'ier  ol  tecl'.nologv  via  pwnlication'  i papers  published  :n  Science.  1’roc  ii.1T  . 
e’c.  Nil  T  has  provided  'Ottvvare  to  other  CM  user',  uiciuding  ADS.  Marvland.  Xerox  PARC,  lltier.c' 
\:rcr.itt.  Perkins- Elmer,  and  TMC  MIT  has  a  on  voilaborated  more  direct  iv  with  Htigiie'.  with  ,.n 
.xenange  ot  peopie  ::i  noth  directions.  MIT  edge  detector  and  stereo  program'  have  been  distributed 
...lev  t<>  utmersuic'.  a  Navv  laboratorv.  ana  Jetc-ri'e  contractors.  Out  ot  Ml  IN  i  serial’  recognttiot. 
..joritiims  is  used  rv  technical  Arts  in  Redmond.  Washington  lor  applications  lor  Boeing 

■  Ml  .  a  inch,  is  hutidmg  the  AGS  vision  swein.  h;i'  'ent  to  Martin  Marietta  the  AGS  lll.kKbv.i;!.  d.e 
'  ■:  .:i;/ett  Image  iuhrarv  image  data  package,  program'  for  analv/mg  range  data  from  the  T  RIM  ti'ii. j 
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the  WARP  computer,  and  the  WEB  and  APPLY  image  processing  tools  for  the  WARP.  The  CML 
program  for  building  3-D  maps  and  following  the  road  using  reflectance  data  drove  the  ALV  in  August 
1 9 S S .  Hughes  has  performed  a  successful  demonstration  of  cross-country  navigation  and  obstacle 
avoidance  on  the  ALV.  In  addition,  the  CML'  N'GS  Blackboard  has  been  sent  to  other  ALV  contractors 
including  ADS  and  FMC. 

The  \GS  Blackboard  has  been  exported  to  several  non-DARPA  sites,  including  NASA-Goddard,  DEC. 
and  Florida  Atlantic  University  (for  use  in  underwater  robot  design i.  The  3-D  mapping  developed  at 
CML  has  been  used  extensively  in  designing  and  building  the  AMBL.ER.  a  prototype  Mars  Rover  walking 
robot  sponsored  by  NASA.  Other  NAVLAB  technology  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  other  projects, 
including  autonomous  navigation  of  heavy  construction  equipment. 

PROGRAM  EVOLUTION 

The  N'GS  will  continue  to  evolve  as  one  of  the  products  of  SCVision  research.  Technology  transier  to  the 
NGS  from  other  contractors  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  mostly  through  papers  and  discussions  of 
resuits.  Similarly,  the  impact  of  the  NGS  on  applications  systems  will  be  in  terms  of  ideas  demonstrated 
and  technology  developed,  rather  than  in  terms  of  actual  code  delivered.  The  perceptual  algorithms  and 
architecture  of  the  N'GS  have  been  developed  for  a  land  vehicle,  and  should  be  directly  applicable  to  the 
Arrm's  RCC  program.  The  technology  is  to  a  large  extent  also  applicable  to  guiding  unmanned  air  vehicles 
(PIONEER.  AMBER);  assisting  a  human  pilot  (Pilot's  Associate):  and  unmanned  underwater  vehicles 
i.MALVE).  N'on-DOD  applications  include  a  strong  influence  on  NASA's  Mars  Rover  program.  A 
particularly  important  future  application  of  autonomous  land  vehicles  uii!  be  characterization  and  cleanup 
of  hazardous  wa.te  sites.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  enormous,  and  performing  the  tasks  by 
humans  is  verv  dangerous.  The  cross-country  mapping  and  traversal  capabilities  being  developed  and 
demonstrated  as  par;  of  the  N'GS  are  ideal  building  blocks  for  future  cleanup  vehicles. 

Building  capable  mobile  robots  requires  all  ot  the  technologies  being  developed  as  part  of  SCVision: 
modelling  and  recognition,  dynamic  scene  and  motion  analysis,  obstacle  detection  and  avoidance,  and 
parallel  computing  environments.  Combining  the  individual  pieces  into  working  systems  requires  the 
-\vtems  software  of  the  New  Generation  System,  and  the  real-world  testing  only  available  with  outdoor 
mobile  robots.  The  work  to  date  has  solved  some  of  the  problems,  has  developed  approaches  to  other 
problem'  that  work  in  limited  cases  or  at  slow  speeds,  and  has  uncovered  further  research  topics. 
Continued  research,  focused  on  outdoor  autonomous  navigation,  will  put  us  at  the  threshold  of  being  able 
to  build  viable  real-world  intelligent  systems. 

The  techniques  being  developed  in  SCVision  for  representing,  recognizing,  and  reasoning  about  natural 
and  man-made  objects  have  applications  in  manv  other  areas,  including  cartography,  photointerpretation, 
and  tactical  target  recognition.  A  natural  evolutionary  step  for  this  program  would  be  to  explore  these 
applications.  In  cartography,  for  example,  current  stereo  mapping  techniques  work  well  on 
downward-looking  images  from  significant  elevations.  However,  they  have  trouble  with  high  obliques  ot 
-.cer.es  containing  buildings,  tree  cover,  and  high  relief  features,  because  the  matching  algorithms  do  not 
"understand''  the  three-dimensional  nature  of  these  things.  In  target  recognition  the  pattern  recognition 
techniques  explored  to  date  have  had  very  limited  success  tor  similar  reasons. 
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ABSTRACT 

Progress  in  general,  model-based  vision  is  presented.  This  reports  includes  a  summary  of  the  SUCCES¬ 
SOR  system  with  updates.  The  objectives  are  multi-sensor  interpretation  and  stereo  mapping.  A  zeroth 
release  of  SUCCESSOR  has  been  made.  SUCCESSOR  is  implemented  in  Commonlisp  with  device  indepen¬ 
dent  graphics  and  user  interface  to  enhance  portability.  Extensions  to  the  modeling  system  were  completed 
for  the  release.  Extensive  developments  have  been  made  in  interpretation  using  Bayesian  networks  which 
exploit  networks  built  up  front  object  and  scene  models.  Recent  contributions  have  been  made  in  percep¬ 
tual  strategies  for  efficient  computation  in  interpretation,  including  distributing  computation  among  parallel 
processors,  ku<  -  ledge  acquisition  and  resource  allocation.  An  experiment  is  described  in  recognizing  a  class 
of  objects  from  their  image  contours.  Segmentation  into  color  regions  is  described.  Progress  has  been  made 
on  curve  linking  to  make  extended  edges. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Model- based  vision  means  different  things  to  different,  people.  We  mean  general,  model-based  vision 
which  includes  two  challenges.  One  is  to  provide  general  methods  to  use  simplifications  for  special  cases,  e.g. 
few  objects,  simple  environment,  or  limited  range  of  viewpoints.  These  methods  are  valuable  for  applications 
in  limited  environments.  The  second  challenge  is  to  use  models  in  extremely  varied  situations  and  objects  , 
e.g.  out-of-doors  with  trees. 

Some  objectives  of  SUCCESSOR  are:  multi-sensor  integration;  fundamental  vs  phenomenological  mod¬ 
eling;  comprehensive  probability  models  in  interpretation. 

A  theme  in  SUCCESSOR  is  fundamental  modeling  of  the  total  system.  Geometric  modeling  is  one  aspect 
of  system  modeling.  Modeling  of  the  perceptual  system  includes  modeling  of  sensed  images  and  modeling 
perceived  structures  from  images,  i.e.  modeling  of  sensors,  modeling  of  illumination  or  sources,  modeling 
the  interaction  of  surfaces  with  light  and  other  signals,  and  modeling  perceptual  operators. 

We  consider  vision  in  a  complex,  three-dimensional  world,  e.g.  the  outdoors.  The  outdoors  has  great, 
variability,  'frees,  bushes,  rocks  and  terrain  have  great  variation  in  structure  and  in  appearance.  There  aie 
large  numbers  of  different  objects  with  complex  surface  markings  in  complex  environments.  In  industrial 
applications,  problems  can  often  be  engineered  to  be  simple.  We  have  a  commitment,  that  general  systems 
can  be  built  up  from  general  purpose  components  and  that  many  applications  will  be  made  possible  and 
effective  using  specializations  of  these  components  together  with  some  general  mechanisms  for  building  and 
using  application-specific  operations  and  knowledge. 

The  zeroth  level  release  of  SUCCESSOR  was  made  in  July  1988.  The  release  is  about  50,000  lines  of 
Commonlisp  code.  Relatively  extensive  documentation  was  completed  by  our  standards,  although  informal 
by  higher  soft  ware  standards.  An  automated  documentation  facility  was  implemented.  A  port  of  part  of 
SUCCESSOR,  has  been  made  to  the  Mac  II  by  Chelberg.  We  are  about  to  port,  parts  of  SUCCESSOR  to  the 
Silicon  Graphics  Personal  Iris.  A  port  to  a  SUN  is  underway  by  Michael  Black  of  ADS.  We  are  now  evaluating 
portable  "make”  facilities  provided  by  ADS  to  simplify  porting.  Probably  the  most  difficult  parts  to  make 
machine-independent  are  graphics  and  user  interface  modules.  These  and  development  environments  are 
not  specified  in  the  Commonlisp  standard.  To  maintain  portability,  we  have  defined  a  device  independent 
graphics  module,  DVT,  which  includes  an  elementary  user  interface  module  with  menus.  We  are  looking  now 
at  X-1I  as  a  standard  to  integrate  with  DVI. 
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Figure  1.  CSR  and  SHGC  forms 

Curved  Solids  of  Revolution  and  Straight  Homogeneous  Generalized  Cylinders  are  the  primitives  volumes  in 
tin'  OSG  modeling  system  for  SUCCESSOR. 


2.  MODELING  SYSTEM 

The  modeling  system  was  extensively  rewritten  for  the  release.  Curved  Surfaces  of  Revolution  (CSR) 
were  integrated  into  the  system  along  with  Straight.  Homogeneous  Generalized  Cylinders.  Set'  figure  I 
Curved  Surfaces  of  Revolution  are  generalized  cylinders  with  constant,  circular  cross  section,  i.e.  constant 
sweeping  rule  along  a  curve.  The  representation  and  intersection  code  were  extended  greatly  to  include  CSRs 
and  cleaned  up.  The  2D  modeling  system  for  modeling  cross  sections  was  improved  and  generalized  to  allow 
arbitrary  spline  bases  for  each  piece  and  to  allow  arbitrary  specification  of  continuity  or  discontinuity  condi¬ 
tions.  The  implementation  remains  tied  to  (r,0)  single-valued  representation,  i.e.  star-shaped.  Preliminary 
work  has  been  done  to  generalize  the  2D  modeling  system  to  use  ribbons,  i.e.  to  generalize  descriptions 
of  cross  sections  to  include  part/whole  graphs  with  ribbon  primitives  (generalized  cylinders  in  2D).  Some 
work  is  underway  to  implement,  non-uniform  rational  B-splines  (NURBs).  Work  on  surface  representation 
cont  inues. 

Primitives  are  constructed  with  a  menu-driven  geometric  editor  similar  to  MacDraw  which  aids  in  con¬ 
structing  generalized  cylinders  by  defining  their  cross  sections  and  sweeping  rules  as  piecewise  smooth  curves, 
i.e.  splines.  The  editor  has  three  windows,  cross  section  spline,  sweeping  rule,  and  primitive  solid,  which  are 
shown  in  figure  2. 

CSG  parts  models  are  built  with  set  operations  of  CSR  and  SHGC  primitives  [Ponce  and  Healey  88]. 
Figure  3  shows  an  example  of  the  intersection  of  generalized  cylinder  primitives.  Surfaces  of  generalized 
cylinders  are  defined  by  two  parameters,  (0,:).  The  parameter  space  is  searched  by  a  quadtree;  a  box  tree  in 
3-space  provides  a  nested  set  of  enclosing  volumes  corresponding  to  the  quadtree.  The  hierarchical  search  is 
guaranteed  to  find  intersections,  it  is  relatively  efficient,  and  is  carried  out  to  relatively  high  accuracy.  Times 
required  are  of  order  10  minutes  on  a  Symbolics  3G00  with  Commonlisp  code  that  is  not  heavily  optimized. 
The  resulting  intersections  are  made  consistent  by  a  method  which  exhausts  degenerate  cases  of  polyhedral 
intersections.  Intersections  are  computed  on  the  parameter  space  to  form  trimmed  surface  patches. 

Compound  parts  and  assemblies  are  defined  by  affixment  operations  which  define  transformations  among 
coordinate  frames  tied  to  parts.  Affixments  are  parameterized  symbolic  expressions  which  may  involve  time, 
e.g.  in  animmtion.  Assemblies  are  defined  by  a  small  language.  They  are  most  conveniently  built  with  a 
geometric  editor. 

There  is  a  back  to  front  painting  algorithm  for  polygons  which  does  not  require  a  z-bnffer.  It  ran  be  very 
efficient  on  computers  that  have  fast  polygon  painters.  The  method  does  not  apply  to  composite  objects. 


Figure  4.  Shaded  rendering, 
but  is  useful  in  the  interactive  primitive  editor. 

Z-buffer  rendering  of  polygons  is  slower  than  the  painting  algorithm,  but  faster  than  shaded  ray  tracing, 
and  is  used  to  generate  most  of  our  shaded  pictures.  Computing  time  is  about  20  minutes  for  complex 
models.  Shaded  ray  tracing  remains  the  most  flexible  and  realistic  rendering  technique.  Here,  we  again  use 
the  box  tree  representation  of  the  surface  patches  to  get  acceptable  computing  times.  Individual  rays  are 
intersected  with  the  tree  associated  with  a  given  surface  patch.  If  the  ray  intersects  the  corresponding  box, 
the  box  is  subdivided,  and  the  recursion  proceeds.  Otherwise  the  subdivision  stops,  there  is  no  intersection. 
Shadows  and  texture  mapping  have  been  implemented.  The  complexity  is  O(N.q)  where  N  is  the  number 
of  pixels,  and  q  is  the  depth  of  the  box  trees  considered.  It  is  much  better  than  the  0(N.4 ?)  of  classical 
algorithms,  but  computing  time  for  complex  pictures  remains  long:  several  hours. 

A  variant  of  ray  tracing  is  done  for  line  drawing  display.  We  compute  limbs  and  edges  as  for  wireframe 
display,  and  do  ray  tracing  only  at  contour  pixels.  This  method  reduces  the  complexity  of  ray  tracing  by  a 
factor  of  S/ P  where  5  is  the  total  projected  area  of  the  objects  drawn,  and  P  is  the  total  projected  perimeter 
of  their  contours.  Complexity  is  roughly  0(VN .q)  (area  grows  as  the  square  of  perimeter  when  resolution 
increases).  This  method  is  relatively  fast  (about  5  minutes  for  the  elbow). 

Graphics  is  primarily  of  use  for  researchers  to  understand  the  system  and  to  demonstrate  results  of 
the  system.  Graphics  is  one  method  for  modeling  images,  i.e.  modeling  appearances  of  objects.  Graphics 
methods  are  useful  for  individual  objects  from  individual  points  of  view.  A  challenge  in  model-based  vision 
is  modeling  images  in  a  much  more  general  way,  for  example  for  classes  of  objects  like  trees  for  unknown 
viewpoints  in  complex  environments,  like  the  outdoors. 

A  theme  in  SUCCESSOR  is  fundamental  modeling  of  the  total  system.  Geomet  ric  modeling  is  one  aspect 
of  system  modeling.  Modeling  of  the  perceptual  system  includes  modeling  of  sensed  images  and  modeling 
perceived  structures  from  images,  i.e.  modeling  of  sensors,  modeling  of  illumination  or  sources,  modeling 
the  interaction  of  surfaces  with  light  and  other  signals,  and  modeling  perceptual  operators. 

Material  modeling  has  been  included  in  the  modeling  system  [Healey  87a].  Detailed  and  generic  models 
of  surface  reflectance  have  been  included  especially  in  the  visible  spectrum.  Phenomenological  models  from 
physics  have  been  incorporate  for  both  metals  and  non-metals  for  specular  and  diffuse  reflectivity.  [Healey 
89b]  quantifies  and  supports  the  usual  assumption  made  in  computer  vision  and  graphics  that  spectral 
properties  are  independent  of  geometry.  This  argument  supports  the  use  of  normalised  color  under  controlled 
circumstances  in  image  analysis.  Briefly,  the  Torrance  and  Sparrow  phenomenological  model  quantifies 
specular  reflection,  surface  reflection.  Metals  have  only  surface  reflection.  The  Reichman-Kubelka-Munk 
model  is  familiar  in  psychology,  but  had  not  been  used  in  computer  vision.  It  is  a  phenomenological  model 
which  quantifies  body  reflection,  diffuse  reflectivity  from  the  interior  of  dielectrics.  Non-metals  have  a  mixture 
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Figure  7.  VSCP  graph 

An  exploded  drawing  of  surfaces  of  an  object,  shows  components  of  the  Volume,  Surface,  Curve  and  Point 
graph  of  object  topology. 

of  surface  and  body  reflection,  diffuse  and  specular  reflection.  In  a  later  section  we  discuss  segmentation 
using  color. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  new  generic  modeling  capabilities  were  described  at  the  last  IP  Workshop 
[Kricgman,  Binford,  Sumancweera  88J.  That  system  has  been  developed  further.  Although  u c  plan  to 
extend  generic  modeling  greatly,  generic  models  will  be  used  for  several  new  efforts,  namely  for  generic 
prediction,  for  functional  specification,  and  for  a  new  constraint  system  which  like  ACRONYM  will  include 
symbolic  expressions  with  variables  which  may  be  partially  speciafied.  However,  the  new  system  incorporates 
probabilistic  variables  and  constraints. 

The  topological  structure  of  object  models  is  being  incorporated  in  a  VSCP  graph  of  volumes,  sur¬ 
faces,  curves,  and  points,  the  topological  types  of  dimension  3,  2,  1,  and  0  in  3-space.  It  is  also  called  the 
BFEV  graph,  terminology  from  the  blocks  world  which  was  used  in  the  Stanford  Hand-Eye  system  in  1970. 
The  graph  describes  fundamental  spatial  relations  in  3-space.  It  is  not  an  aspect  graph  which  describes 
phenomenological  relations  (appearance  in  2-D  projections).  Algorithms  determine  the  appropriate  con¬ 
nectivity  and  adjacency  structure  of  the  VSCP  graph  automatically  from  object  models,  and  allow  cutting 
and  pasting.  Figure  7  displays  an  example.  The  analysis  determines  surface  continuity  automatically,  e  g. 
boundaries  of  C-  and  C~  patches  with  tangent  and  curvature  continuity  and  maintains  continuity  in  the 
structure.  The  VSCP  has  natural  bounding  relationships:  surfaces  bound  volumes;  curves  bound  surfaces. 
Each  body,  surface,  and  edge  has  a  local  parameter  space  domain,  mapping  function  (to  map  the  2D  do¬ 
main  onto  the  3D  range)  and  reference  coordinate  frame.  Curves  correspond  to  geometric  discontinuities 
observable  generically  in  the  image  (i.e.  except  on  a  compact  set  of  measure  zero)  [Binford  87],  The  surface 
discontinuities  arise  from  SKGC  termination  conditions,  discontinuities  in  the  cross  section  and  sweeping 
rule  functions,  and  the  intersection  ofSHGC’s  in  composite  models. 

VSCP  graphs  are  hierarchical;  they  can  be  used  flat  if  needed.  A  single  C°  surface  includes  the  surface 
of  a  body  (possibly  several).  C1  and  C2  patches  correspond  to  different  observables  in  an  intensity  image 
or  range  imagee.  Physical  properties  of  the  surface  such  as  reflectance  or  texture  can  be  examined  on  this 

surface. 
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3.  INTERPRETATION 


\V.  address  issues  of  effect  i v < *  reeognit  ion.  mult i-sensor  interpretat ion.  ami  low  complexity  computat  ion. 
SbtVF.SSOR  lias  fundament al  modeling  of  object s,  their  geometry  and  physics,  rather  than  phenotnetto- 
lontcal  modeling  of  appearances.  These  physical  models  are  directed  acyclic  graphs  of  part  /whole  relations. 
As  described  above,  the  graph  of  volumes  linked  by  (  S(  i  set  operations  and  assembly  operations  is  included 
in  tin  YS( ’P  graph  which  also  includes  surfaces,  curves,  and  points  in  space.  The  YSt'P  model  graph  has 
generic  (class)  and  individual  models. 

Segmentation  of  direct  depth  data  gives  surfaces,  edges,  vertices,  and  volumes  which  correspond  directly 
to  topological  entities  in  space  in  the  YSCP  graph  of  models.  For  image  intensity  data.  STCCKSSOR 
integrates  and  interprets  connected  image  components  as  connected  components  in  space,  linking  parts  into 
objects  d!inford  Si].  T  he  primary  interpretation  in  Sl’CCF.SSOR  is  3-space,  although  image-based  matching 
o  included.  There  are  varied  images  available,  intensity  boundaries,  color,  shading,  texture,  stereo,  motion, 
direct  depth  measurement,  infrared  images,  radar,  and  others.  There  is  also  non-image  information  from 
knowledge  of  objects,  behavior,  and  context. 

I  lie  YSCP  model  graph  lias  typically  a  half  dozen  levels  or  so.  The  graph  of  observables  has  a  similar 
numb'  r.  Da1  a.  information,  and  knowledge  occur  at  a  dozen  or  more  levels.  In  combining  i  mi  it  i-seusor  data. 

.  ai'li  type  of  measurement  or  information  is  represented  naturally  and  accurately  at  a  corresponding  level 
m  tin-  network.  \Ye  maintain  uatuial  problem  relations  in  a  network  containing  geometric  a!  and  physical 
constraints  with  models  of  uncertainty  in  measurement  and  information  [Binford.  Levitt.  Mann  87].  In 
ACRONYM,  inequality  const  rain  t>  were  the  basis  for  interpret  at  ion  [Brooks  81],  SI  C(  'FSSO  R  extends  t  his 
greatly  to  include  a  hierarchical  net  work  of  nd.at  inns  among  const  raints  and  to  int  roduce  evident  i;  d  reasoning 
under  uncerl  ainty. 

In  [N'evatia  71]  we  demonstrated  a  low  complexity  method  for  effective  recognition  by  building  coarse, 
'i  i.  k  figure  desrript ions  to  use  for  indexing,  i.c.  general  ing  hypot heses  for  subclasses  of  objects  wit  It  similar 
tnpolngy.  This  was  estimated  to  be  effective  for  aho  10(10  objects.  \Ye  hav<'  used  quasi-invariants  for 
indexing,  for  hypothesis  generation  of  a  small  number  ot  candidate  hypotheses  [Binford,  Levitt.  Mann  87. 
A;  ..old  and  Binford  80]. 

We  emphasize  low  complexity  methods  in  which  the  Bayesian  network  is  partially  instantiated  dynami¬ 
cally.  from  tiie  YSCP  graph,  instead  of  generating  a  complete  static  interpretation  network  in  advance. 

In  new  work.  [Levitt.  Binford.  and  Kt  linger  88]  developed  a  utility-based  analysis  to  generate  efficient 
control  of  interpretation.  An  essential  problem  here  is  the  distribution  of  high  level  perceptual  operations 
over  parallel  processors.  Work  is  underway  to  formulate  this  in  an  influence  diagram  framework.  We  have 
begun  work  to  use  tit  i lily- based  coul  rol  in  general  ing  percept  mil  st rategies  for  visual  navigat  ion  by  our  mobile 
robot . 

Objectives  for  an  interpretation  system  can  be  classified  along  multiple  axes:  many  or  few  objects  u, 
an  image;  many  or  few  objects  or  classes  possible;  generic  object  class  or  individual,  identical  objects; 
generic  observation  or  not.  i.e.  with  viewpoint-insensitive  or  viewpoint-sensitive  methods.  A  majority  of 
the  community  choose  few.  individual  objects,  with  image-based  viewpoint-sensitive,  multi-view  methods. 
In  the  multi-view  approach,  each  view  is  a  separate  object.  Our  aim  for  STCCKSSOR  is  many  objects  in 
an  image,  many  object  classes  in  the  world,  generic  object  classes,  and  generic  observations.  We  ‘ake  a 
space-based,  object-centered  approach.  Structured  descriptions  which  can  he  achieved  are  expected  to  he 
incomplete  and  contain  errors.  The  basis  of  the  structured  approach  is  that  variation  is  much  less  m  3-d 
body-centered  relationships  •ban  in  images. 

[I’once  and  Kriegman  8!>j  address  t  he  recognit  ion  and  positioning  of  curved  t  hree-dimensional  objects  from 
their  monocular  image  contours  under  the  following  assumptions:  Precise  geometric  models  of  (lie  observed 
objects  (and/or  object  classes)  are  available.  The  data  consists  of  imperfect  edge-maps;  in  particular, 
knowledge  of  high  level  feat  tires  such  as  ju  net  ions  or  corners  is  not  required.  No  add  it  ion  a  I  informal  ion  such 
as  shading,  surface  normals,  or  range  is  available. 

This  problem  is  difficult  because  it  involves  comparing  the  shape  of  the  two-dimensional  surfaces  that 
bound  the  observed  objects  to  the  one-dimensional  curves  that  form  their  contours  in  the  image,  lor 
polyh-dra,  this  is  relatively  easy,  since  the  contour  generators  (edges)  of  these  objects  are  view-independent. 
The  situation  is  quite  different  fo.  curved  objects,  whose  contour  generators  move  and  deform  over  the 
surface  according  to  the  observer's  position. 

To  make  real  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  geometry  of  image  contours  and  to  explicitly 
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Figure  8.  Recognition  and  positioning:  a  bagel  vs.  a  doughnut. 

relate  their  shape  to  the  shape  of  the  observed  objects  and  to  the  viewing  parameters.  A  new  approach  to 
that  problem  is  proposed  for  object  models  consisting  of  collections  of  algebraic  surface  patches  and  their 
intersection  curves.  This  includes  nearly  all  representations  used  in  computer  aided  design  and  computer 
vision,  such  as  CSG  models,  generalized  cylinders,  and  superquadrics.  The  image  contours  considered  are 
the  projections  of  surface  discontinuities  and  occluding  contours. 

Elimination  theory  provides  a  method  for  constructing  the  implicit  equation  of  the  image  contours  of 
an  object  observed  under  orthographic,  weak  perspective,  or  perspective  projection.  This  equation  is  pa¬ 
rameterized  by  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  object  with  respect  to  the  observer.  Determining  these 
parameters  is  reduced  to  a  fitting  problem  between  the  theoretical  contour  and  the  observed  data  points. 

Two  measures  of  fit  are  proposed:  The  implicit  equation  can  be  directly  fitted  to  the  data  points. 
Alternatively,  elimination  theory  can  be  used  to  construct  a  closed-form  expression  for  the  distance  between 
an  image  point  and  the  theoretical  contour.  Position  and  orientation  are  then  determined  by  minimizing 
the  average  of  this  distance  over  the  data  points.  The  proposed  approach  readily  extends  to  parameterized 
models,  whose  contour  equation  simply  includes  additional  shape  parameters. 

A  simple  recognition  and  positioning  system  has  been  implemented  for  a  world  composed  of  tori  of 
different  sizes  and  flavors.  It  has  been  successfully  tested  on  several  real  images  of  objects  such  as  plastic 
rings,  doughnuts,  and  bagels  (see  figure  8),  and  has  proved  to  be  both  reliable  and  computationally  efficient. 

4.  SEGMENTATION 

[Healey  89]  presents  a  parallel  color  algorithm  for  image  segmentation.  From  an  input,  color  image,  the 
algorithm  labels  each  pixel  in  the  image  according  to  one  of  several  regions  with  uniform  normalized  color. 
An  edge  operator  is  first  applied  to  the  image.  Rectangular  regions  are  successively  split  until  they  contain 
no  edge  elements,  i.e.  they  are  uniform.  A  mean  normalized  color  is  computed.  Uniform  regions  are  assigned 
to  matching  color  regions  or  used  to  create  new  regions.  The  algorithm  has  been  demonstrated  on  metal 
objects,  plastic  objects  with  specularity,  and  matte  surfaces.  It  has  moderate  performance  and  is  relatively 
fast . 

Healey  has  examined  the  phenomenological  models  for  body  reflectance  and  specular  reflectance.  He  has 
also  examined  experimental  data  for  a  moderate  number  of  surfaces  in  order  to  quantify  the  range  of  validity 
of  the  approximation  that  reflectance  is  independent,  of  geometry.  This  is  the  usual  implicit  assumption  in 
computer  vision.  He  shows  that  the  approximation  is  quite  valuable,  i.e.  that  it  holds  over  mast,  viewing 
angles. 
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Abstract 

Image  umlerstainling  research  at  SRI  International  is  a  |>roa<l  effort  spanning  the  entire  range  of  machine  vision 
research.  In  this  report  uv  describe  our  progress  in  two  programs:  the  first  is  concerned  with  mode  ling  the  earth's 
surface  from  aerial  photographs:  the  second  is  concerned  with  visual  interpretation  for  land  navigation.  In  particular, 
we  describe  progress  in  the  design  of  a  core  knowledge  structure;  in  representing,  recognizing,  and  rendering  com¬ 
plex  natural  and  man-made  objects;  in  recognizing  and  modeling  terrain  features  and  man-made  objects  in  image 
sequences;  in  interactive  techniques  for  scene  modeling  and  scene  generation;  in  automated  detection  and  delineation 
ot  cultural  objects  in  aerial  imagery;  and  in  automated  terrain  modeling  from  aerial  imagery. 


Introduction 

I  he  overall  goal  of  Image  l  nderstanding  research  at  SRI  International  is  to  obtain  solutions  to  fundamental 
problems  in  computer  vision  that  are  necessary  to  allow  machines  to  model,  manipulate,  and  understand  their 
environment  from  sensor-acquired  data  and  stored  knowledge. 

In  this  report  we  describe  progress  in  two  programs.1  Tin'  first  is  concerned  with  modeling  the  earth's  surface 
from  aerial  photographs;  the  second  is  concerned  with  allowing  a  robotic  device  to  successfully  navigate  through, 
and  interact  with,  a  natural  li-l)  environment  based  on  real-time  interpretation  of  season'  data. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  first  program  we  describe  our  progress  in  developing  technique.-,  for  automated  terrain  mod¬ 
eling  from  aerial  imagery:  automated  detection  and  delineation  of  cultural  objects  in  aerial  imagery:  and  interactive 
techniques  for  scene  modeling  and  scene  generation. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  second  program  we  describe  progress  in  developing  techniques  for  automated  real-time 
recognition  of  terrain  features  and  man-made  objects  from  image  sequences  acquired  by  a  combination  of  ranging 
and  photographic  sensors. 

Common  to  both  programs,  we  describe  progress  in  developing  new  techniques  for  representing,  recognizing, 
and  rendering  complex  natural  and  man-made  objects;  and  the  construction  of  a  core  knowledge  structure  (OKS), 
which  can  serve  as  the  integrating  mechanism  for  a  new  generation  of  generic  vision  systems.  These  systems  will  be 
knowledge-base  driven,  rather  than  task-specific  (using  techniques  in  which  domain  knowledge  is  compiled  into  the 
i  nt erpret at  i ve  a Igc  r it  h ms ) . 

An  important  theme  ,n  much  of  our  current  work  is  an  emphisis  on  computational  performance  especially 
through  the  development  of  algorithms  capable  of  exploiting  the  new  parallel  machine  architectures  now  available 
(e.g.,  tin' Connect  ion  Machine""' ). 

Design  of  a  Core  Knowledge  Structure 

I  lie  natural  outdoor  environment  poses  significant  obstacles  to  the  design  and  successful  integration  of  the 
interpretation,  planning,  navigational,  and  control  functions  of  a  general-purpose  vision  system.  Many  of  these 
functions  cannot  yet  be  performed  at  a  level  of  competence  and  reliability  necessary  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an 
autonomous  robotic  device.  Hart  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  inability  of  available  techniques,  especially  those  involved  in 

1  Supporterl  Py  tie-  lOefense  Mapping  Agen.-y  .in'  1  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  roni  rai  ls  .MItAtH).'VSiCC-UOSl 
and  DACAVO-S.'i-r-Oniu 
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rv  nit ,-rp n  t ; it  u  'ii .  0 >  use  context ual  informal  i* -n  am!  stun  d  k 1 1 >  \v It ■<  1  ^ <  in  iec, apii/mg  objects  and  environmental 
b  a' ur<-'.  Our  m>al  in  tins  effort.  described  in  a  previous  paper  iSnnt  li.VSt  rat >7] .  is  to  design  a  core  knowledge 
-trm  ture  that  can  support  a  new  generation  of  knowledge- based  generic  vision  systems. 

A  ke \  scientific  proldein  we  address  in  this  task  is  how  to  devise  a  way  of  describing  the  appearance  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  any  given  physical  environment  so  thoroughly  that  we  are  assured  that  deficiencies  in  available  vision 
techniques  can  be  overcome  by  access  to  such  prior  knowledge.  We  cannot  resort  to  the  equivalent  of  using  a 
pixel-!e\e|  description  as  the  only  or  ultimate  solution  because  such  detailed  data  would  lie  impractical  to  obtain, 
,-iore.  retrieve,  or  use  m  the  interpretive  process:  such  low-level  data  would  almost  certainly  be  inaccurate  when 
obtained,  and  would  quickly  degrade  as  physical  changes  occur,  (liven  illumination  changes  would  cause  a  pixel-level 
description  of  appearance  to  become  useless.)  Finally,  accurate  interpretation  must  be  based  on  more  than  just 
image  appearance,  and  t  here  is  no  immediately  obvious  way  of  describing  and  storing  such  semantic  (nonpictorial) 
information  a t  arbitrary  levels  of  detail. 

1  he  ( ’KS  is  designed  as  a  community  of  independent  interacting  processes  that  cooperate  in  achieving  the  goals 
i.f  the  scene  modeling  system.  These  processes  may  represent  sensors,  interpreters,  controllers,  user  interface  drivers, 
,.r  auv  other  information  processor.  Each  process  can  he  both  a  producer  and  a  consumer  of  information.  Each  has 
,i. to.  and  control  over,  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  knowiedge/database  resources,  d  he  ('KS  architecture 
p,  runts  access  to  stored  knowledge  by  both  geographic  location  and  by  semantic  content. 

An  initial  implement  at  ion  of  the  CKS  was  completed  early  in  1!C7.  and  subsequent  activity  has  had  two  objectives: 
applying  the  CKS  to  a  variety  of  distinct  perception  problems,  and  improving  and  extending  its  capabilities.  The 
in's.'  significant  recent  enhancements  to  the  CKS  have  been  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  temporal  directory 
a.-,  an  index  to  dynamic  data,  and  t he  coupling  of  the  CKS  to  the  Cartographic  Modeling  Environment  (discussed 
later,  also  see  [Hanson,1 vQuainS8]. 

Them  are  currently  several  efforts  underway  that  make  use  of  CKS  as  part  of  a  perceptual  system.  Corporate 
lb '.search  and  Development  at  General  Electric  Company  is  developing  an  intelligence  analysis  system  called  Pace, 
i'.' iii'h  includes  CKS  as  a  major  component  [CorbyiSS].  It  fuses  information  from  multiple  sensors  and  uses  the  belief 
mechanisms  and  spatial  directory  of  CKS  to  manage  hypotheses  about  physical  objects.  ( IKS  is  also  used  routinely 
in  our  own  research  at  SHI.  One  of  these  efforts,  which  uses  the  context  provided  by  the  CKS  database  to  constrain 
visual  processing,  is  briefly  described  below. 

A  Machine  Vision  System  Built  on  the  CKS 

The  ('ore  Knowledge  System  was  designed  to  serve  as  the  central  information  manager  for  a  sensor-based  au¬ 
tonomous  system.  In  one  of  the  robotic  vision  research  efforts  we  describe  in  these  proceedings  [FischlerfcStrat89],  we 
address  the  problem  of  designing  a  vision  system  for  a  vehicle  that  can  recognize  objects  and  create  a  map  of  a  piece 
of  terrain  from  the  imagery  it  collects  while  traversing  the  area.  I  lie  Core  Knowledge  System  serves  two  important 
functions  in  support,  of  such  a  vision  system.  First,  it  encodes  a  world  model  that  exists  beyond  the  interpretation 
of  a  single  image  or  sequence  of  images.  Such  a  persistent  description  of  the  terrain  and  the  objects  that  occur  there 
is  a  nec.-ssary  component  of  a  vision  system  that  is  to  benefit  from  its  accumulated  experience  and  which  needs  such 
a  mode)  as  a  basis  for  planning  future  activity.  Ideally,  the  contents  of  the  CKS  should  never  be  emptied,  rather  an 
increasingly  detailed  model  should  be  developed  from  the  partial  interpretations  made  by  the  vision  system  as  the 
robot  repeatedly  traverses  the  areas  of  interest. 

Second,  the  existence  of  a  world  model  provides  the  context  for  image  interpretation.  Prior  expectations  of  what 
is  to  be  found  in  an  image  makes  it  easier  to  recogmze  scene  features.  I  he  Contextual  Vision  System  (CVS)  we  are 
constructing  makes  widespread  use  of  the  CKS  for  representing  the  world,  for  controlling  its  analysis  decisions,  and 
Dr  checking  the  global  consistency  of  its  results.  The  CKS  makes  it  possible  for  CVS  to  reason  about  the  full  three- 
dimensional  nature  of  the  environment.  Its  context-driven  control  structure  is  a  means  for  avoiding  the  exponential 
ci . 1 1 1 1 d > ■  :< i t y  inherent  in  visual  recognition  of  a  complex  world.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  vision  system  are  stored 
in  ill'-  CKS  and  are  thus  immediately  available  to  a  robot's  route-planning,  navigation,  and  task-specific  subsystems. 

Hepi-e.senting  the  Dynamics  of  the  Environment 


During  this  past  year,  we  have  extended  our  database  design  and  developed  a  methodology  for  representing  and 
organizing  the  temporal  aspects  of  the  data.  This  design  allows  data  access  not  only  through  three-dimensional 
spatial  indices  and  semantic  categories,  hut  through  the  temporal  behavior  of  the  data  as  well.  With  this  design, 
queries  about  an  objects  identity  and  location  in  the  world  can  be  resolved,  as  well  as  queries  about  the  future  or  past 
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ill'  'll'  I  i  iif  •  'I'ji  i-l .  i  In-  ability  to  i > i < ••  1 1 t  an  object  s  future  location  ami  behavior  is  the  basis  for  the  effective 
; . i  :in v  im  ul  "1  s.-us, >r\  information  by  preventing  what  woiihl  otherwise  be  an  inuudat ton  ol  redundant  information. 

I  lie  '!•  -mn  i~  naseil  "ii  tin'  construction  ol  dual  space  represent  at  ions  ol  the  motion  parameters  of  an  object.  By 
-a  run;  and  im  icxtug  within  the  dual  space,  it  can  be  very  efficient  to  predict  the  Int  ure  motion  of  an  object ,  or  to  find 
h!  "bier is  that  could  move  to  a  given  location  at  some  point  in  the  future  It  is  important  to  choose  an  appropriate 
;  a :  at: n't eri.'.it  |.  ai  if  a  storage  elliciency  or  retrieval  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  we  have  already  <’’scovered  several 
such  par.iim  t rri/at itins  f* >r  some  ordinary  classes  of  motion  and  may  intitule  others  if  the  need  arises.  In  addition 
t-  representing  physical  motion,  the  dual  space  approach  is  useful  for  modeling  the  change  in  attributes  other  than 
I  r  itt"U  l"r  example,  '‘motion"  through  color  space,  growth  of  a  plant,  and  change  in  air  temperature  are  potential 
applications,  i  A  report  on  this  work  is  now  in  preparation.) 

Din  er  Manipulation  of  C’KS  Database 

lb  ■atise  the  intended  domain  of  the  CKS  is  the  physical,  outdoor  environment .  it  is  often  useful  to  view  the 
c  t. tents  i  'f  the  database  through  synthesized  imagery.  Several  interfaces  have  been  const  ructed  to  allow  for  interactive 
:•  tri'wal  and  manipulation  of  the  contents  of  the  database. 

(  ha  interface  is  a  sophist icated  interaction  and  display  facility  that  has  been  constructed  from  several  tools  devel- 
■  d  at  SKI  1  his  interface  allows  full  three-dimensional  rendering  and  manipulation  of  any  subset  of  the  database. 
The  primary  rendering  of  a  landforin  is  provided  by  the  Cartographic  Modeling  Knviroument  [HnnsonA:Qiiam88n.b] 
' ■  ■  i!!"W  viewing  fr> >m  any  perspective:  icons  corresponding  to  each  data  token  in  t he  subset  of  interest  are  superim- 
p"~"d  at  their  appropriate  physical  location.  Some  objects  are  displayed  using  snperipiadric  primitives  to  produce 
in,  re  s  m>  'tv  realist ic  than  t hose  wit h  stylized  icons.  Data  tokens  that  have  specified  geomet  ric  modeling  information 
display.',)  using  that  information;  the  remainder  are  displayed  using  "prototype"  models  stored  in  the  semantic 
ic  (work.  I  he  linal  result  is  a  powerful  modeling  and  display  system,  coupled  to  the  knowlcdge/dat abase,  that  is 
able  t"  provid"  convincing  synthetic  imagery  from  symbolic  information  stored  in  the  CKS. 

Representing,  Recognizing,  and  Rendering  Complex  Natural  and  Man-Made  Objects 


1  lie  main  theoretical  issue  we  address  in  this  effort  is  how  to  model  a  large  class  of  natural  and  man-made  objects 
in  a  functionally  useful  way.  The  domain  for  our  research  is  outdoor  navigation,  in  which  a  robotic  device  starts  with 
hi  initial  model  of  its  environment  and  incrementally  updates  this  model  (and  its  relative  position)  as  it  moves  to 
gather  data  or  perform  a  task.  We  require  the  device  to  improve  its  performance  lay  increasing  its  ability  to  recognize 
objects  and/or  decreasing  its  processing  time  as  it  sees  things  over  and  over  again. 

W'-  have  partitioned  this  type  of  perception  task  into  three  stages:  moth l  instantiation,  mission  planning,  and 
i  ji  rul  mu.  In  the  inst  ant  int  ion  stage,  a  user  gathers  as  much  a  priori  information  as  possible  about  the  area  of  interest . 
Thin  may  include  selections  from  a  standard  set  of  cartographic  items,  such  as  terrain  maps,  soil  classification  maps, 
and  road  networks.  In  addition,  given  a  specific  mission,  the  us,  r  may  interactively  augment  this  database  with 
higher-resolution  descriptions  of  a  few  key  features.  In  the  mission-planning  stage,  the  user  explores  possible  vehicle 
paths  and  evaluates  their  viability  in  terms  of  several  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  interaction  of  the  control  system 
v.'it  Ii  the  percept  ion  system.  The  planning  stage  provides  such  t  lungs  as  a  list,  of  expected  landmarks  and  descriptions 
of  their  visibility  and  shape.  In  the  third  stage,  the  execution  stage,  the  vehicle  performs  its  mission,  navigating 
around  obstacles  and  updating  its  position  estimates  ns  it  heads  toward  its  objective. 

A  key  to  successful  per  fort  nance  in  all  1 1  tree  stages  is  the  set  of  represent  at  ions  used  to  describe  t  he  environment . 
An  object  may  be  sketched  jjj  tpc  model  instantiation  stage,  projected  into  synthetic  images  during  the  planning 
stage,  and  matched  in  tie-  execution  stage.  I  herefore,  the  representations,  in  addition  to  covering  a  wide  variety 
"I  man-made  and  natural  objects,  must  be  aide  to  express  a  range  of  abstract  ion  and  precision.  Our  strategy  for 
exploring  these  representation  issues  is  three-fold.  First,  we  are  developing  a  set  of  representations  for  classes  of 
features,  such  as  terrain  patches,  rocks,  and  trees.  Second,  we  are  developing  a  Core  Knowledge  System  (see  a 
previous  section)  to  serve  ns  an  integrating  mechanism  for  all  the  information  about  an  environment.  And  third. 
V"  are  evaluating  our  progress  by  performing  experiments  using  real  data  obtained  from  the  "red-rock"  area  at  (lie 
Marlin  Marietta  site  outside  Denver. 

In  September  ]!),S7.  three  SHI  researchers  spent  a  few  days  at  Martin  Marietta  surveying  prominent  features  in 
i  lie  :  •  bet  ed  ana  and  gathering  an  in  it  ial  set  of  range  and  intensity  sequences  consist  cut  with  our  navigation  seen."  ri«  >. 
Martin  Marietta  scientists  modified  their  data  acquisition  programs  as  required  and  interactively  drove  t  h<-  vehicle 
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several  times  through  the  region  to  gather  tlata.  Since  then  Martin  Marietta  personnel  have  gathered  two  additional 
sets  of  data  from  the  red-rock  area  for  us .  We  are  using  these  data  tvs  part  of  a  demonstration  in  which  we  bring 
together  several  techniques  produced  by  our  longer-term  investigations.  In  the  subsections  below  we  describe  both 
tin'  long-term  research  and  its  application  to  the  demonstration  task  of  navigating  through  the  red-rock  area 

Model  Instantiation 


1  he  goal  of  the  model  instantiation  stage  is  t.o  compile  as  complete  a  model  of  the  environment  as  possible  prior  to 
the  definition  or  start  of  a  mission.  Given  a  specific  mission,  the  user  interactively  adds  mission-specific  information 
to  the  environmental  model.  In  our  modeling  of  the  red-rock  region,  we  started  with  ETL’s  30-meter  and  5-nieter 
digital  terrain  maps  of  the  area,  computed  a  0.3-meter  terrain  model  of  the  smaller  red-rock  region,  and  then  added 
models  of  prominent  discrete  terrain  features,  such  as  trees  and  rocks.  The  low-resolution  terrain  maps  provided  the 
global  context.  The  high-resolution  map  supplied  a  detailed  ground  model  and  key  parameters  for  the  specific  object 
models. 

We  constructed  the  high-resolution  elevation  map  of  the  red-rock  region  by  applying  a  stereo  technique  developed 
by  our  group  at  SHI  [OarnardS8,89].  The  resulting  map  provides  a  height  estimate  for  each  pixel  in  the  original  aerial 
images  For  our  images,  a  pixel  corresponds  to  approximately  one  square  foot  on  the  ground.  Although  this  map 
contains  some  errors,  the  majority  of  the  heights  are  reasonable  and  at  a  resolution  much  higher  than  is  available 
from  any  other  source.  The  prominent  rocks  and  trees  arc  plainly  visible. 

We  used  the  detailed  height  map  to  construct  our  initial  model  of  the  red-rock  region,  which  consists  of  a  terrain 
map  and  a  set  of  labeled  objects  sitting  on  the  terrain.  We  est  imated  the  height  of  the  terrain  under  large  objects 
by  interactively  deleting  them  from  the  height  map  and  then  filling  the  resulting  holes  by  interpolation.  We  used  the 
Cartographic  Modeling  Environment  [Ilanson&QuamSSa.b]  to  build  three-dimensional  models  of  the  key  features, 
which  we  then  entered  into  the  OKS  for  permanent  storage. 

The  individual  objects  are  represented  by  superquadrics  with  fractal  textures  or  as  faceted  volumes.  They  are 
entered  in  the  C'KS  according  to  their  semantic  category  and  location  in  the  world.  Our  initial  model  of  the  red- 
rock  region  includes  about  ten  large  trees,  bushes,  and  rocks.  In  the  future  we  plan  to  extend  our  list  of  semantic 
descriptions  and  develop  recognition  techniques  that  are  specific  to  these  now  classes. 

Mission  Planning 

The  planning  system  has  two  purposes:  one  is  to  suggest  and  evaluate  vehicle  paths  for  accomplishing  a  mission: 
the  second  is  to  compute  and  “down  load"  mission-specific  data  and  instructions  to  the  vehicle  control  system.  A 
typical  instruction  might  be  to  aim  a  sensor  in  a  certain  direction  and  start  looking  for  a  particular  object  at  a 
specific  time.  So  far  we  have  concentrated  on  the  interactive  evaluation  of  paths  and  have  just  begun  to  produce 
data  and  instructions  for  the  execution-time  perception  system. 

Our  interactive  evaluation  system  is  constructed  using  the  CKS  and  the  Cartographic  Modeling  Environment. 
It  provides  the  user  with  the  ability  to  generate  sequences  of  images  (i.e.,  movies)  that  correspond  to  the  data  that 
would  be  gathered  by  the  vehicle's  sensors  if  the  vehicle  followed  the  proposed  path  through  a  modeled  world.  These 
synthetic  images  provide  a  dramatic  way  to  visualize  a  proposed  path.  The  system  can  highlight  key  landmarks  so 
that  the  user  can  easily  determine  the  range  of  vehicle  positions  from  which  they  are  visible,  their  range  of  shapes, 
and  so  on.  With  this  system  we  “drive  through”  our  model  of  the  red-rock  region  and  select  navigational  landmarks 
for  use  during  the  execution  stage. 

Execution 


During  the  execution  stage,  the  vehicle  navigates  toward  its  destination  by  interpreting  sensed  data  in  terms  of 
its  predicted  model  of  the  world.  To  accomplish  this,  it  performs,  among  other  things,  the  following  five  functions: 
it  detects  unknown  objects,  classifies  them,  recognizes  landmarks,  tracks  objects  from  one  image  to  the  next,  and 
updates  its  world  and  vehicle  models.  Several  groups,  including  Hughes  and  Carnegie-Mollon  University,  have 
demonstrated  techniques  for  detecting  unknown  objects  in  range  data.  However,  it  is  significantly  harder  to  classify 
these  objects  into  their  semantic  categories  (e.g.,  rock,  bush).  Classification  is  critical  for  navigation  because  the 
vehicle  cannot  operate  safely  if  recognit  ion  is  not  reliable.  For  example,  the  vehicle  may  be  able  to  run  cautiously 
over  hushes,  but  not  over  rocks.  We  are  currently  investigating  ways  to  perform  this  type  of  object  classification  by 
using  the  CKS  to  access  the  semantic  properties  of  an  object  and  the  relationships  between  objects  (see  a  previous 
section  and  these  proceedings  [FischlenUStratSO]). 
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Kccently  nv  have  developed  a  strategy  for  incrementally  updating  a  model  o|  an  environment  (luring,  exploration 
In  a  robotic  vehicle  (see  I  lie  next  section  and  these  proceedings  [Bobick.X  BollesNMa]). 

Recognition  and  Modeling  of  Terrain  Features  and  Man-Made  Objects 


Our  goal  in  this  research  effort  is  to  develop  automated  methods  for  producing  a  labeled  three-dimensional  scene 
model  from  many  images  recorded  from  different  viewpoints  and  from  image  sequence's.  We  view  the  image-sequence 
approach  as  an  important  way  to  avoid  many  of  the  problems  that  hamper  conventional  stereo  techniques  because 
it  provides  the  machine  with  previously  unavailable  information  about  the  scene,  'the  "redundant”  information  ran 
be  used  to  increase  the  precision  of  the  data  and  filter  out  artifacts;  the  new  information  provided  by  tin-  additional 
images  can  help  to  disambiguate  matches  for  features  that  occur  along  occlusion  boundaries  .and  in  the  midst  of 
periodic  struct  tires. 

We  have  developed  two  techniques  for  building  three-dimensional  descriptions  from  multiple  images.  One  is  a 
range-based  technique  that  builds  scene  models  front  a  sequence  of  range  images;  the  second  is  a  motion  analysis 
technique  that  analyzes  long  sequences  of  intensity  images.  The  range  technique  uses  data  from  an  inertial  guidance 
sensor  on  the  vehicle  to  compensate  for  vehicle  attitude  and  position  changes  caused  by  bumps,  curves,  and  speed 
changes.  As  a  result  the  range-  data  ;>re  transformed  into  a  static  world-coordinate  system,  which  is  a  necessary  first 
step  for  almost  all  further  analysis.  By  combining  the  data  from  multiple  images,  we  are  able  to  filter  out  artifacts 
and  produce  a  more  complete  m  p  of  the  region  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  We  have  developed  several  representations 
of  these  three-dimensional  data,  including  height  maps,  orientation  images,  and  voxel  arrays,  each  of  which  offers 
distinct  coherence  and  resolution  advantages  to  the  analysis  procedures. 

Our  approach  to  building  scene  models  from  a  sequence  of  range  images  is  to  provide  the  system  with  a  wide 
variety  of  object  and  terrain  representations  and  an  ability  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of  these  representations  for 
particular  sets  of  data.  The  variety  of  representations  is  required  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  needed  to  cover  the 
range  of  object  types  typically  found  in  outdoor  environments.  And  second,  it  is  needed  to  cover  the  range  of  data 
resolutions  obtained  by  a  robot  vehicle  exploring  the  environment. 

The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  procedure  is  to  judge  continually  the  validity  of  descriptions  computed  for  objects 
as  new  data  are  obtained.  In  this  scheme  the  model  of  an  object  typically  goes  through  a  sequence  of  representations 
as  new  data  are  gathered  and  processed.  One  of  these  sequences  might  start  with  a  crude'  blob  description  of  an 
initially  detected  object,  include  a  detailed  structural  model  derived  from  a  set  of  high-resolut ion  images,  and  end 
with  a  semantic  label  based  on  t  lie  object  *s  description  and  the  sensor  system’s  t  ask.  This  evolut  ion  in  represent  at  ions 
is  guided  by  a  structure  we  refer  to  as  "representation  space”:  a  lattice  of  representations  that  is  traversed  as  new 
information  about  an  object  becomes  available.  One  of  these  representations  is  associated  with  an  object  only  after 
it  has  been  judged  to  be  valid.  We  evaluate  the  validity  of  an  object’s  description  in  terms  of  its  temporal  stability. 
We  define  stability  in  a  statistical  sense  augmented  with  a  set  of  explanations  offering  reasons  for  missing  an  object 
or  having  parameters  change.  These  explanations  can  invoke  many  types  of  knowledge,  including  tin.'  physics  of  the 
sensor,  the  performance  of  the  segmentation  procedure,  and  the  reliability  of  the  matching  technique.  To  illustrate 
the  power  of  these  ideas  we  have  implemented  a  system,  which  we  call  TraX,  that  constructs  and  refines  models  of 
outdoor  objects  detected  in  sequences  of  range  data  gathered  by  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  driving  cross-country 
[BobickA- BollesSt).  Iliist  pn/ctf  dings sj. 

We  have  presented  a  motion  analysis  technique,  which  we  call  Epipolar-Plane  linage  (FBI)  Analysis  [Bolles, Baker, 
AWIarimontST],  It  is  based  on  considering  a  dense  sequence  of  images  as  forming  a  solid  block  of  data.  Slices  through 
this  solid  at  appropriately  chosen  angles  intermix  time  and  spatial  data  in  such  a  way  as  to  simplify  the  partitioning 
problem:  Those  slices  have  more  explicit  structure  than  the  conventional  images  from  which  they  wore  obtained. 
In  the  paper  we  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  this  novel  technique  for  building  structured,  three-dimensional 
descriptions  of  the  world. 

Hecently  we  have  extended  this  technique  [Daker&BollesSS]  to  locate  surfaces  in  the  spntiotemporal  solid  of  data, 
instead  of  analyzing  slices,  in  order  to  maintain  the  spatial  continuity  of  edges  from  one  slice  to  the  next.  This 
surface-building  process  is  the  three-dimensional  analogue  of  two-dimensional  contour  analysis.  We  have  applied  it 
to  a  wid<-  range  of  data  types  and  tasks,  including  medical  images  such  as  computed  axial  tomography  (CA  T)  and 
magnetic  reasonance  imaging  (MM)  data,  visualization  of  higher  dimensional  (i.e.,  greater  than  three-dimensional) 
functions,  modeling  of  objects  over  scale,  and  assessment  in  fracture  mechanics. 

We  have  also  implemented  a  version  of  HIM  analysis  that  works  incrementally,  applying  a  Kalman  filter  to  update 
the  three-dimensional  description  of  the  world  each  time  a  new  image  is  received.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  the 
program  produces  extended  three-dimensional  contours  instead  of  sets  of  isolated  points.  Those  contours  evolve 
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over  time.  Wlii'ii  a  contour  is  initially  detected.  its  location  is  only  coarsely  estimated.  However,  as  it.  is  tracked 
through  several  images,  its  shape  typically  changes  into  a  smooth  three-dimensional  curve  that,  accurately  describes 
the  corresponding  feature  in  the  world.  We  are  currently  planning  a  parallel  implementation  of  onr  surface-building 
algorithm. 


Interactive  Techniques  for  Scene  Modeling:  A  Cartographic  Modeling  Environment 

Manual  photointerpretation  is  difficult  and  time-consuming  step  in  t  he  compilation  of  cartographic  information. 
However,  fully  automated  techniques  for  this  purpose  are  currently  incapable  of  matching  the  human’s  ability  to 
employ  background  knowledge,  common  sense,  and  reasoning  in  the  image-interpretation  task.  Near-term  solutions 
to  computer-based  cartography  must  include  both  interactive  extraction  techniques  and  new  ways  of  using  computer 
technology  to  provide  the  end-user  with  useful  information  in  the  form  of  both  image  and  map-like  interactive 
computer  displays. 

In  order  to  support  research  in  semiautomated  and  automated  computer-based  cartography,  we  have  developed 
the  SRI  Cartographic  Modeling  Environment.  In  the  context  of  an  interactive  workstation-based  system,  the  user 
can  manipulate  multiple  images;  camera  models;  digital  terrain  elevation  data;  point,  line,  and  area  cartographic 
features;  ami  a  wide  assortment  of  three-dimensional  objects.  Interactive  capabilities  include  free-hand  feature  entry, 
feature  editing  in  the  context  of  task-based  constraints,  and  adjustment  of  the  scene  viewpoint.  Synthetic  views  of 
a  scrim  from  arbitrary  viewpoints  may  be  constructed  using  terrain  and  feature  models  in  combination  with  texture 
maps  acquired  from  aerial  imagery.  This  ability  to  provide  an  end-user  with  an  interactively  controlled  scene- 
viewing  capability  could  eliminate  the  need  to  produce  hard-copy  maps  in  many  application  contexts.  Additional 
applications  include  high-resolution  cartographic  compilation,  direct  utilization  of  cartographic  products  in  digital 
form,  and  generation  of  mission-planning  and  training  scenarios. 

Recent  research  has  focused  on  developing  more  flexible  object  representations,  irregular  terrain  grids,  and  im¬ 
proved  interfaces  to  other  systems  such  as  the  OKS.  Especially  important  technical  improvements  include  a  refor¬ 
mulation  of  tin'  computational  model  of  the  viewing  camera  to  (1)  reduce  dynamic  range  problems  in  the  Z-bttffer, 
(2)  eliminate  camera  transformation  singularities,  (3)  handle  scene  facets  that  lie  partially  behind  the  camera,  and 
(  1)  correctly  account  for  perspective  distortion  of  nearby  facets  in  texture-mapped  terrain  models  by  recursive  facet 
subdivision. 

Our  work  in  this  area  has  been  described  in  two  papers,  one  describing  basic  design  issues  for  this  system 
[Hanson. I’entlnnd  AQuamBT],  and  the  other  providing  an  overview  of  the  implementation  [Ilanson.k’QuamSS], 


Automated  Detection  and  Delineation  of  Cultural  Objects  in  Aerial  Imagery 


The  detection,  delineation,  and  recognition  of  any  significantly  broad  class  of  objects  (e.g.,  buildings,  airports, 
cultivated  land)  in  aerial  imagery  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  In  fact,  a  nominal  component  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  image  partitioning,  is  considered  to  he  one  of  the  most  refractory  problems  in  machine 
vision. 

Me  have  recently  formulated  an  optimization-based  approach,  applicable  both  to  image  partitioning  and  to 
subsequent  steps  in  the  scene  analysis  process,  that  involves  finding  the  ‘■best’’  description  of  the  image  in  terms  of 
some  specified  descriptive  language. 

In  the  case  of  image  partitioning  [Lee lerc89a , Lee lerc89b . LcclercSDc  {these  proceedings)},  we  employ  a  language 
th. ‘it  describes  the  image  in  terms  of  regions  having  a  low-order  polynomial  intensity  variation  plus  white  noise; 
region  boundaries  are  described  by  a  differential  chain  code.  The  best  description  is  defined  as  the  simplest  one  (in 
tfie  sense  of  least  encoding  length)  that  is  also  stable  (i.e.,  minor  perturbations  in  the  viewing  conditions  should 
not  almr  the  description).  This  best  description  is  found  using  a  spatially  local  and  parallel  optimization  algorithm 
(a  significant  improvement  over  the  algorithm  as  first  presented  [Lcclerc88])  that  has  been  implemented  on  the 
( 'oimert  ion  Machine.  This  description  is  further  simplified  where  appropriate  hv  (1)  merging  nonadjacent.  regions 
that  can  he  more  simply  described  by  a  single  polynomial,  and  (2)  describing  the  boundaries  using  straight  lines  and 
ot  In  r  til'  >re  global  models. 

In  sit  nations  where  the  required  image  description  must  proceed  beyond  that  of  a  delineation  of  coherent  regions, 
ire'  p  quire  an  extended  vocabulary  relevant  to  the  semantics  of  the  given  task.  Etta  and  Leclerc  deal  with  the  problem 
of  houndary/shape  detection  given  a  rough  estimate  of  where  the  boundary  is  located  and  a  set  of  photometric 
(intensity-gradient)  and  geometric  (shape-constraint)  models  for  a  given  class  of  objects  [Fua.VLeclercSS],  They 
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define  an  energy  (ob  ted  ive )  tunction  l  li.it  assumes  a  imimnal  value  when  I  lie  models  are  exactly  satisfied.  An 
initial  estimate  ot  the  shape  and  location  ot  the  curve  is  used  as  the  starting  point  for  finding  a  local  minimum 
ol  tin'  energy  lunction  by  embedding  this  curve  m  a  viscous  medium  and  solving  the  dynamic  equations.  This 
energy-minimization  technique,  which  evolved  from  a  less-eliicient  gradient-descent  approach,  has  been  implemented 
on  the  Connection  Machine.  It  has  been  applied  to  straight-line  boundary  models  and  to  more  complex  models 
that  include  constraints  on  smoothness,  parallelism,  and  red dinearity.  and  has  been  incorporated  into  the  SHI 
Cartographic  Modeling  hnv ironment  described  earlier.  In  an  interactive  moth',  the  user  supplies  an  initial  estimate 
'■I  the  boundary  of  some  object  (which  may  be  quite  complex,  like  the  outline  of  an  aeroplane)  and  then,  if  need 
*  l>e  ni-v.  bv  applytg  *  «<->  •  !>.'  r~  I"'  changing  one  of  a  few  opt  \ '<  odel 

parameters. 


Automatic  recognition  ol  important  cartographic  objects,  such  as  man-made  structures,  from  aortal  imagery  lias 
been  addressed  jf  ua.V HansunS'la  ( llu  si  /uva  ulinij*).  1  uaA' llaiison8!)b].  The  basis  for  the  approach  is  a  theoretical 
hrmulat  ion  ol  object  delineation  as  an  optimization  problem;  practical  objective  measures  tire  introduced  that 
discriminate  among  a  multitude  of  object  candidates  using  a  model  language  and  the  minimal-encoding  principle. 
1  his  approach  is  then  applied  in  two  distinct  ways  to  the  extraction  of  buildings  from  aerial  imagery:  the  first  is 
.iti  operator-guided  procedure  that  uses  a  massively  parallel  Connection  Machine  implementation  of  the  objective 
measure  TuaJSd]  to  discover  a  building  in  retd  time  given  only  a  crude  sketch.  The  second  is  an  automated  hypothesis 
generator  that  employs  the  objective  measure  during  various  steps  in  the  hypothesis-generation  procedure,  as  well  as 
in  t  he  final  st  ages  of  candid  at  e  select  ion:  but  It  serial  and  parallel  (Connect  ion  Machine)  approaches  are  implemented. 

We  believe  that  both  the  l.ech  rc  and  tie-  Hanson  and  l  ua  techniques  represent  significant  advances  in  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  their  respective  areas  of  image  partitioning  and  delineation  of  cultural  features.  Both  systems  have 
be,  n  able  to  produce  excellent  results  in  complex  situations  where  existing  (typically  local)  approaches  fail,  future 
work  on  these  techniques  will  emphasize  the  incorporation  of  more  complex  models,  three-dimensional  contextual 
information,  and  efficient  parallel  impletm-ntai  ions. 


Automated  Terrain  Modeling  from  Aerial  Imagery 

Stereo  reconstruction  is  a  critical  task  in  cartography  that  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  image 
understanding  community.  Its  importance  goes  beyond  the  obvious  application  to  constructing  geometric  models: 
1  nderstanding  scene  geometry  is  necessary  lor  effective  feature  extraction  and  other  scene  analysis  tasks.  While 
considerable,  success  has  been  achieved  in  important  parts  of  the  problem,  there  is  no  complete  stereo-mapping 
system  that  ran  perform  reliably  in  a  wide  variety  of  scene  domains. 

The  standard  approach  to  the  problem  of  stereo  mapping  involves  finding  pairs  of  corresponding  scene  points 
in  two  images  (which  depict  the  scene  from  different  spatial  locations)  and  using  triangulation  to  determine  scene- 
depth.  Various  factors  associated  with  viewing  conditions  and  scene  content  can  cause  the  matching  process  to  fail: 
these  factors  include  occlusion,  projective  or  imagining  distortion,  featureless  areas,  and  repeated  or  periodic  scene 
structures.  Some  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  only  by  providing  the  machine  with  more  information,  which  may 
take  the  form  of  additional  images  or  descriptions  of  the  global  context. 

Our  research  strategy  in  this  task  is  to  develop  new  techniques  for  the  key  steps  in  the  stereo  process,  siieh  as 
matching  and  interpoint  ion.  and.  in  parallel,  to  integrate  thes  ■  new  ideas  with  existing  technique's  in  the  context  of  an 
operational  system.  As  part  ol  this  process  SHI  has  implemented  [llannahtSo]  and  evaluated  [llatmahNSj  a  complete 
high-performance  .stereo  system.  In  a  test  of  exist ing  stereo  systems  on  12  pairs  of  digital  images,  conducted  by  the 
International  Society  of  Photogrammet  ry,  our  system  was  able  to  successfully  process  more  of  the  images  than  any 
other  system  (11  out  ol  the  12  pairs):  while  no  formal  ranking  of  the  test  results  will  be  published,  it  appears  that 
this  system  placed  first  (or  very  near  the  top)  in  the  competition. 

We  are  currently  investigating  a  number  of  novel  approaches  to  stereo  depth  recovery  that  a  is-  significant  d,  par 
t tires  from  the  conventional  paradigm.  In  particular.  Barnard  has  developed  a  hierarchical  stochastic  stereo-matching 
system,  with  the  goal  of  developing  practical  system  for  cartographic  analysis:  the  method  has  been  implemented  on 
•SB  Is  ( ’onnect.ion  Machine  [Barnardstlla.b].  I  lie  met  hod  uses  simulated  annealing  to  find  a  dense  disparity  map  t  hat 
minimizes  a  linear  combination  of  two  functions:  (1)  the  photometric  error  associated  with  the  map.  and  (2)  t  la- 
first-order  variation  of  the  map.  In  other  words,  it  finds  the  (approximately)  smoothest  map  that  reasonably  explains 
the  data.  1  he  method  incorporates  several  innovative  features  that  permit  it  to  solve  large  problems  in  a  general 
optimization  framework  —  simulated  annealing  that  is  generally  considered  to  he  very  time  consuming: 
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•  1 1  >  '| "Tat i -s  i  'V 'it  a  situ  s  <>l  increasingly  !i iut  it  sol ul  ions  separated  I >y  < un-oct  ave  low  - pass  or  bandpass  filt its.  By 
hnding  an  approximate  solution  fi.r..  a  coarsely  quantized  dispanly  map)  relatively  quickly  at  low  resolution, 
the  system  positions  itsell  near  the  optimal  region  of  its  state-space  at  the  next-higher  resolution. 

•  It  uses  a  new  lorni  of  simulated  annealing  based  on  simulating  the  niicrocanonical  ensemble.  As  a  result ,  the 
lie  t  hod  can  he  implemented  efficient  ly  wit  h  low- precis  ion  integer  nr  it  hi  net  ic  and  with  low- 1  pi  a  lily  random  num¬ 
bers.  1  hese  are  important  considerations  when  implementing  the  method  on  a  fine-grained  parallel  processing 
system. 

•  H<  caiisi  in)'  s.miilali ,!  ,.,,,iealing  olgorithin  is  ;iot.  readiL  \ t *.rif'''  i«  .  it.  ca'.t.ot  be  implemented  'fh'-ieutly 

on  a  conventional  supercomputer.  1  lie  Connection  Machine,  however,  is  a  nearlv  ideal  architecture  for  tliis 

class  of  me  t  hods. 

In  parallel  with  the  above  work.  Barnard  is  investigating  a  neural-network  model  for  stereo  matching  that  uses  a 
continuous  lloplield-style  network  to  minimize  the  same  cost  function  used  in  the  stochastic  model  [Barnard89a].  The 
neural  network  uses  a  representation  that  is  even  more  highly  parallel  than  the  stochastic  model:  its  representation  is 
not  a  single- valued  disparity  (i.e..  depth)  map.  but  rather  a  three-dimensional  lattice  of  disparities  that  is  isomorphic 
to  a  sample  of  the  three-dimensional  space  seen  by  the  observer.  This  representation  can  potentially  allow  the  method 
to  deal  wit  It  sit  nations  that  are  t  rouidesome  in  the  single- valued  represent  at  ion.  such  as  occlusion,  t  raiisparency.  and 
crossover.  It  successful,  the  neural-network  approach  could  lead  to  extremely  fast  processing  through  analog  VLSI 

implements  io,:. 

While  the  stereo  problem  will  remain  a  focus  of  a  portion  of  our  research,  our  primary  effort  now  is  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  how  knowledge  of  scene  depth  information  can  be  effectively  used  in  the  scene-partitioning  and 
obj'ct-iT'cognit ion  tasks. 
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Image  Understanding  Research 
at  Carnegie  Mellon 

Takeo  Kanade  and  Steve  Shafer 
School  of  Computer  Science 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh  PA  15213 

In  the  last  year,  image  understanding  research  at  CMU  has  been  carried  out  by  a  team  of  researchers  led  by  several 
faculty:  Takeo  Kanade,  Chiun-Hong  Chien,  Martial  Hebert,  Katsushi  Ikeuchi,  Eric  Krotkov,  Steve  Shafer,  Chuck 
Thorpe,  and  Jon  Webb.  We  have  been  joined  this  year  by  Andy  Witkin.  The  group  also  includes  numerous 
graduate  students,  staff,  and  visitors.  Our  research  spans  a  variety  of  topics  in  machine  vision: 

•  Computer  Vision  as  a  Physical  Science 

•  Intrinsic  optical  models  for  vision 

•  Model-based  inspection  of  metal  surfaces 

•  Dynamic  stereo  based  on  uncertainty  modeling 

•  Vision  Algorithms 

•  Hierarchical  clustering  by  the  NIHC  algorithm 

•  Analysis  of  repetitive  texture 

•  Geometric  Modeling  of  Objects  and  Sensors  for  Vision 

•  The  VANTAGE  geometric/sensor  modeler 

•  Automatic  generation  of  object  recognition  programs 

•  Framework  for  geometric  reasoning  for  3-D  vision 

•  Robust  geometric  modeling 

•  Parallel  Architectures  for  Vision 

•  Software  and  Hardware  for  Parallel  Vision 

•  The  2D  Machine 

•  Vision  for  Mobile  Robot  Navigation 

•  Building  terrain  descriptions  from  range  images 

•  Road  following  using  reflectance  images 

•  Road  following  by  color  vision 

•  Mobile  Robot  Systems 

•  Map-based  navigation 

•  Path  planning  for  off-road  travel 

•  The  Autonomous  Planetary  Rover 


1.  Computer  Vision  as  a  Physical  Science 

Our  research  on  physics-based  methods  for  computer  vision  addresses  modeling  physical  phenomena  for  robust 
and  reliable  low-level  vision.  It  is  based  on  the  recent  body  of  research  in  this  area,  which  has  begun  to  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  algorithms  derived  from  models  of  physical  processes  are  far  more  accurate  and  reliable  than 
heuristically  derived  algorithms. 

Our  research  in  low-level  vision  includes  basic  physical  models  for  vision,  the  application  of  these  models  for 
visual  inspection,  and  stereo-motion  analysis  for  robot  vehicles. 


1.1.  Intrinsic  Optical  Models  for  Vision 

The  traditional  approaches  for  low-level  machine  vision  involve  edge  detection  or  region  grouping,  which  do  not 
provide  very  high-quality  data  for  visual  interpretation.  The  shortcoming  of  such  methods  is  that  they  are  based  on 
the  property  of  signal  coherence  —  the  premise  that  each  object  or  surface  has  a  uniform  intensity  or  color  signal  in 
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the  image.  This  premise  is  violated  by  many  natural  phenomena  such  as  shadows,  highlights,  and  surface  texture. 
Instead,  we  are  developing  a  new  approach  for  low-level  vision  in  which  physical  models  are  applied  to  the  raw 
image  data  before  any  other  analysis  is  performed.  We  call  these  intrinsic  models  using  the  terminology  of  Fischler, 
Tenenbaum,  and  Barrow. 

Our  approach  has  been  to  apply  intrinsic  models  to  conventional  imagery,  i.e.  without  special  sensors  such  as 
thermal  or  polarization  imaging,  and  to  attempt  to  provide  a  subsitute  for  traditional  edge  detection  and  region 
grouping.  To  do  this,  we  (Klinker,  Shafer,  Kanade)  developed  a  segmentation  algorithm  based  on  model  coherence , 
in  which  pixels  are  grouped  according  to  their  conformity  with  a  hypothesized  instantiation  of  a  physical  model,  as 
opposed  to  the  traditional  signal  coherence  methods.  This  has  been  demonstrated  to  give  better  results  than 
traditional  segmentation  methods  [17,  18, 19].  One  conclusion  from  this  work  was  that  general-purpose  vision 
demands  the  integration  of  many  intrinsic  models,  not  just  one  at  a  time  (which  has  been  the  usual  research 
paradigm).  In  particular,  tasks  such  as  material  type  classification  require  both  spatial  and  spectral  analysis,  and 
both  kinds  of  analysis  depend  on  models  of  both  the  scene  and  the  camera. 

Intrinsic  models  are  needed  for  several  aspects  of  the  scene:  the  illumination  environment,  the  optical  properties 
of  materials  (primarily  reflection),  and  the  imaging  system  itself.  In  the  last  year,  most  of  our  effort  in  this  area  has 
been  directed  toward  models  of  the  imaging  system  (Krumm,  Novak,  Willson,  Shafer).  One  of  our  projects  has 
been  the  development  of  an  improved  Fourier-domain  model  of  imaging  through  the  analysis  of  Moire  patterns. 
Moire  patterns  are  very  pronounced  low-spatial-frequency  waves  caused  by  interference  among  multiple  gratings. 
They  are  used  very  extensively  for  industrial  surface  inspection,  but  they  also  arise  quite  commonly  in  imaging 
fine-grained  repetitive  patterns.  Most  work  in  this  area  has  been  based  on  a  "crossed  grating"  model  in  which  the 
camera  is  modeled  as  a  pair  of  orthogonal  gratings,  but  this  model  is  not  completely  accurate.  A  better  model  in  the 
literature  is  the  "sampled  grating"  model,  which  explicitly  models  the  integration  and  sampling  patterns  of  the  sensor 
array.  We  have  improved  on  this  in  a  new  "recursive  sampled  grating"  model  that  also  includes  the  effects  of  video 
transmission  and  subsequent  digitization.  The  value  of  this  model  has  been  sho  ,vn  experimentally  on  real  cameras. 
Moire  pattern  analysis  appears  to  be  a  promising  approach  for  calibration  of  the  spatial  properties  of  an  end-to-end 
(lens  +  camera)  imaging  system. 

We  have  also  been  studying  the  automation  of  imaging  systems  for  high-precision  robot  vision,  and  have 
developed  the  "Imaging  Space"  model  for  calibration  of  an  automated  imaging  system  [30].  The  Imaging  Space  is 
the  configuration  space  for  the  imaging  system,  in  which  each  machine-controllable  parameter  is  one  dimension. 
These  parameters  include  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  camera,  lens  parameters  such  as  zoom  and  focus,  and 
other  optical  parameters  such  as  filter  selection  and  exposure  time.  The  state  of  the  system  is  a  single  point  in  the 
Imaging  Space.  In  active  vision,  the  imaging  system  follows  a  trajectory  through  the  Imaging  Space;  thus, 
purposeful  control  of  the  imaging  system  can  be  formulated  as  a  constraint  satisfaction  problem  to  determine  the 
region  of  the  Imaging  Space  that  can  provide  the  necessary  images  for  the  desired  task.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
develop  the  corresponding  methods  for  complete  geometric  and  radiometric  calibration  of  the  imaging  equipment  in 
the  Calibrated  Imaging  Laboratory. 


1.2.  Model-Based  Inspection  of  Metal  Surfaces 

Inspecting  metal  surfaces  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks;  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  required  tasks  in 
many  application  domains.  Reflectivity  of  metal  surfaces  greatly  varies  even  though  they  comes  from  the  same 
process.  All  existing  shape  extraction  techniques,  which  rely  on  assumed  surface  properties,  cannot  handle  these 
variations.  We  have  been  working  to  develop  a  method  for  determining  the  shape  of  surfaces  whose  reflectance 
properties  may  vary  from  Lambertian  to  specular  without  prior  knowledge  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
Lambertian  and  specular  components  of  reflection. 
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We  (Nayar,  Ikeuchi,  Kanade)  have  developed  a  system  called  "photometric  sampling"  [28,  29],  The  object 
surface  is  illuminated  using  the  extended  light  sources  and  is  viewed  from  a  single  direction.  Surface  illumination 
using  extended  sources  makes  it  possible  to  ensure  the  detection  of  both  Lambertian  and  specular  reflections. 
Multiple  source  directions  are  used  to  obtain  an  image  sequence  of  the  object.  An  extraction  algorithm  uses  the  set 
of  image  intensity  values  measured  at  each  surface  point  to  compute  orientation  as  well  as  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  Lambertian  and  specular  reflection  components.  We  have  completed  a  2D  version  of  the  device.  Using  this 
device,  we  conducted  on  Lambertian  surfaces,  specular  surfaces,  and  hybrid  surfaces  whose  reflectance  model  is 
composed  of  both  Lambertian  and  specular  components.  The  result  show  high  accuracy  in  measured  orientations 
and  estimated  reflectance  parameters. 


1_3.  Dynamic  Stereo  Based  on  Uncertainty  Modeling 

Dynamic  stereo,  which  is  the  ability  to  compute  range  maps  continuously  from  stereo  image  sequences,  has 
important  applications  in  all  aspects  of  robot  navigation  and  manipulation.  Constructing  a  dynamic  stereo  system 
requires  judicious  engineering  of  mathematical  models  and  operational  sensing  strategies  to  achieve  robustness, 
efficiency,  and  generality.  In  particular,  a  careful  treatment  of  measurement  uncertainty  can  lead  to  a  reliable 
dynamic  stereo  system.  In  our  previous  work  in  this  area  (Matthies,  Kanade,  Shafer),  we  explored  the  modeling  of 
uncertainty  and  how  it  can  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  image  sequences.  Currently,  we  are  developing  the 
mathematical  and  the  operational  techniques  for  building  a  robust  and  effective  dynamic  stereo  system  based  on 
these  results  in  the  explicit  modeling  of  uncertainty. 

"The  central  mathematical  components  of  our  approach  are  Bayesian  estimation  methods  applied  to  random  field 
models  of  the  range  map.  The  random  field  models  allow  us  to  represent  previously  estimated  range  information  in 
terms  of  a  prior  probability  distribution  for  the  range  map.  The  Bayesian  estimation  methods  provide  optimal 
combinations  of  prior  information  and  new  depth  measurements  when  doing  stereo  matching  to  compute  a  new 
range  map. 

These  theoretical  concepts  are  embodied  in  a  new  technique  for  dynamic  stereo  that  uses  small  camera  motions 
for  reliable  initialization  of  a  range  map  in  a  two-camera  stereo  system.  The  small  motions  provide  narrow -baseline 
image  pairs  from  one  or  both  cameras  of  the  system.  For  initialization  of  the  range  map,  range  estimates  computed 
from  these  narrow-baseline  image  pairs  are  used  to  compute  a  highly  reliable,  more  precise  range  map  by  matching 
in  a  widc-bascline  image  pair  taken  from  both  cameras.  For  robots  operating  in  difficult-to-interpret,  outdoor 
environments,  periodic  verification  of  a  range  map  is  also  essential.  This  can  be  achieved  with  small  camera 
motions  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  1988,  we  developed  the  basic  mathematical  models  and  operational  strategies  underlying  the  use  of  small 
camera  motion  to  initialize  stereo  range  maps  [23,  24,  31].  Current  work  is  continuing  the  experimental  evaluation 
of  these  methods.  A  goal  for  future  development  is  to  combine  our  previous  work  on  motion  estimation  (1987: 
Matthies  and  Shafer)  with  the  new  methods,  leading  to  an  integrated  visual  navigation  system  for  a  mobile  robot. 

2.  Algorithms  for  Vision 

2.1.  Hierarchical  Clustering  by  the  NIHC  Algorithm 

Clustering  techniques  continue  to  be  one  of  the  mainstays  of  low-level  vision.  Computer  vision  applications  of 
cluster  aralysis,  such  as  high-dimensional  Hough  transforms  and  mullispectral  classification,  place  stringent 
requirements  on  clustering  programs.  These  applications  involve  clustering  at  least  thousands  of  points,  detecting 
natural  clusters  in  noisy  data,  and  finding  clusters  in  many  dimensions.  Many  clustering  procedures  developed  over 
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three  decades  of  pattern  recognition  research,  such  as  K-means  and  single  linkage,  prove  effective  in  simple 
situations  where  the  problem  size  is  small  or  the  clusters  are  compact  and  well-separated.  However,  practical 
experience  applying  these  procedures  to  computer  vision  problems  has  underscored  their  limitations.  Our  research 
in  cluster  analysis  grew  out  of  the  need  to  develop  efficient  and  robust  natural  clustering  techniques  for  large-scale 
vision  systems. 

In  1987  we  (Wallace)  began  experimenting  with  some  new  concepts  in  hierarchical  clustering.  We  investigated 
an  information  static,  Gaussian  entropy,  as  an  objective  function  to  measure  the  quality  of  hierarchical  clusterings. 
Information  measures  are  not  new  to  cluster  analysis,  but  Gaussian  entropy  proved  very  effective  in  clustering  the 
real-valued  vector  data  typically  found  in  computer  vision  applications.  We  abandoned  the  standard  agglomerative- 
hierarchical  algorithm  because  it  is  not  an  effective  minimization  procedure  for  the  Gaussian  entropy  objective 
function.  We  devised  a  new  minimization  procedure,  numerical  iterative  hierarchical  clustering  (NIHC),  to  search 
through  the  space  of  hierarchical  clusterings  to  find  one  that  minimizes  Gaussian  entropy.  NIHC  is  competitive  with 
other  hierarchical  procedures  in  time  and  space  requirements.  Moreover,  in  our  experiments,  we  compared  the 
performance  of  NIHC  with  seven  other  hierarchical  algorithms.  In  once  case  NIHC  found  natural  clusters  where  the 
results  of  the  textbook  algorithms  were  no  better  than  random.  In  no  case  did  NIHC  perform  significantly  worse 
than  the  other  procedures.  Also,  the  clusterings  produced  by  NIHC  satisfy  a  partial  optimality  condition  that  does 
not  generally  hold  for  the  output  of  the  agglomerative  hierarchical  algorithm. 

Two  parallel  versions  of  the  NIHC  are  running  now  on  commercial  machines  —  a  shared-memory  version  on  a 
32-processor  Encore  Multimax,  and  a  distributed-memory  version  on  a  16-processor  Intel  IPSC/2  Hypercube.  A 
serial  version  is  running  on  a  Cray-XMP.  Using  the  NIHC,  we  have  developed  a  space  time  clustering  program  to 
track  time-varying  clusters.  This  has  been  applied  to  robot  road-following  using  ERIM  range  and  reflectance  data, 
to  color  clusters  in  RGBxy  space  (color  and  pixel  coordinates)  to  measure  blob  motion  in  an  image  sequence,  and  to 
Backing  moving  obstacles  in  two-dimensional  range  data. 

2  Jt.  Analysis  of  Repetitive  Texture 

We  (Hamey,  Kanade)  have  been  studying  computer  analysis  of  two-dimensional  regular  repetitive  textures  in 
real-world  images  (6, 7],  Previous  efforts  in  this  field  have  assumed  simple  grid-like  repetitive  structure.  In 
contrast,  we  assume  only  locally  simple  repetitive  structure.  This  local  model  of  repetition  leads  to  an  algorithm  that 
is  able  to  analyze  severely  distorted  repetitive  textures,  which  occur  in  real-world  scenes.  iVe  have  demonstrated  the 
success  of  this  algorithm  on  a  variety  of  images. 

An  essential  part  of  describing  repetitive  textures  is  extracting  the  frequency  of  repetition.  However,  regular 
repetitions  admit  many  alternate  frequency  descriptions.  We  define  the  fundamental  frequencies  of  a  repetition  as 
the  two  shortest  independent  vectors  between  elements  of  the  repetition.  The  fundamental  frequency  vectors  are  the 
most  perpendicular  basis  vectors  for  the  repetition,  and  they  correspond  to  the  relative  neighborhood  graph  of  the 
repetitive  pattern.  Our  algorithm  exploits  these  properties  to  extract  the  fundamental  frequencies  of  repetitive 
textures. 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  repetition  frequency  when  the  element  of  repetition  is  also  unknown.  We  propose  the 
dominant  feature  assumption  as  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Rather  than  trying  to  find  the  unknown  repetitive 
structure  of  an  unknown  texture  element,  we  extract  features  from  the  image  and  rank  them  according  to  their 
importance  (prominence).  The  repetitive  structure  of  the  most  prominent  (dominant)  features  is  the  desired  structure 
of  the  entire  pattern. 

We  have  developed  a  four-step  algorithm  for  understanding  repetitive  texture.  Our  experimental  results 


demonstrate  that  this  algorithm  successfully  extracts  the  structure  of  even  severely  distorted  repetitions  in  real-world 
images. 


3.  Geometric  Models  of  Objects  and  Sensors  for  Vision 

Our  research  in  high-level  vision  includes  geometric  modeling,  model-based  vision,  and  3D  geometric  reasoning. 


3.1.  The  VANTAGE  Geometric/Sensor  Modeler 

Geometric  modeling  systems  allow  users  to  create,  store,  and  manipulate  models  of  three-dimensional  (3-D)  solid 
objects.  These  geometric  modeling  systems  have  found  many  applications  in  CAD/CAM  and  robotics  areas.  One  of 
the  interesting  applications  is  to  build  a  model-based  vision  system  based  on  a  geometric  modeling  system.  The 
relevant  knowledge  of  an  object  for  recognition  is  extracted  from  the  object  model  in  a  geometric  modeling  system 
and  is  then  used  for  recognition  by  a  vision  program. 

A  geometric  modeling  system  represents  a  three-dimensional  object,  while  a  vision  program  observes  a  two- 
dimensional  appearance  and  thus  requires  a  2D  representation  of  a  3D  object.  In  addition,  model-based  vision 
systems  use  various  diverse  sensors  to  obtain  visual  information.  The  object  appearances  are  determined  by  the 
product  of  an  object  model  with  a  sensor  detectability,  which  tells  what  features  the  sensor  can  "see".  Thus,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  geometric  modeling  system  to  represent  not  only  an  object  but  also  a  sensor  detectability  in  order  for 
uhe  system  to  be  fully  used  for  model-based  vision.  Suprisingly,  however,  little  research  effort  has  been  spent  in  this 
direction,  even  though  some  of  the  early  effort  in  geometric  modeling  comes  from  vision  applications.  This  is 
probably  because  the  main  purpose  of  geometric  modeling  systems  is  to  design  mechanical  objects  and  the  main 
concern  is  how  to  represent  3D  information. 

We  (Robert,  Balakumar,  Ikeuchi,  Kanade)  have  been  developed  the  Vantage  Lisp-based  solid  modeling  system  to 
meet  this  requirement  [11, 14,  16].  In  particular,  we  designed  2D  symbolic  representations  and  the  sensor  modeling 
module.  We  also  stabilized  Vantage  through  extensive  use  for  various  purposes  such  as  the  automatic  generation  of 
object  recognition  program  and  3D  world  representation  for  navigation.  We  have  shipped  Vantage  to  several  other 
research  laboratories. 


3.2.  Vision  Algorithm  Compiler 

Historically,  and  even  today,  most  successful  model-based  vision  programs  are  handwritten  —  relevant  knowledge 
of  objects  for  recognition  is  extracted  from  examples  of  the  object,  tailored  for  the  particular  environment,  and 
coded  into  the  program  by  the  implementors.  If  this  is  done  properly,  the  resulting  program  is  effective  and  efficient, 
but  it  requires  a  long  development  time  and  many  vision  experts. 

Automatic  generation  of  recognition  programs  by  compilation  attempts  to  automate  this  process.  In  particular,  it 
extracts  from  the  object  and  sensor  models  those  features  that  are  useful  for  recognition,  and  the  control  sequence 
which  must  be  applied  to  deal  with  possible  variations  of  the  object  appearances. 

We  (Ikeuchi,  Hong,  Kanade,  Chang,  Kuno)  have  been  working  on  designing  a  geometric  compiler,  which 
automatically  generates  a  recognition  program  from  an  object  model  [3, 12,  13,  15,  21].  The  key  techniques  in 
designing  the  compiler  are:  object  modelling,  sensor  modelling,  prediction  of  appearances,  strategy  generation,  and 
program  generation.  For  object  and  sensor  modeling  in  the  geometric  compiler,  we  have  been  using  the  Vantage 
geometric/sensor  modeler.  We  describe  geometric  and  photometric  properties  of  an  object  using  Vantage,  and  we 
have  established  a  method  to  specify  sensor  characteristics  to  Vantage.  Based  on  the  geometric  and  photometric 
properties  and  the  sensor  characteristics.  Vantage  predicts  the  object  appearances  from  various  directions  under 
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various  sensors. 


Our  geometric  compiler  uses  aspects ,  topologically  equivalent  classes  of  object  appearances,  as  a  basic  tool  for 
1  object  recognition.  We  generate  a  two-step  program  to  classify  one  appearance  of  an  object  into  one  of  the  possible 

aspects,  and  then  to  determine  the  precise  attitude  and  position  within  that  aspect  We  have  established  a  technique 
for  the  geometric  compiler  to  group  the  appearances  systematically  into  aspects  and  then  represent  them 
symbolically.  We  have  also  established  a  technique  to  predicted  ranges  of  uncertainty  of  geometric  features  using 
the  sensor  model.  These  uncertainty  ranges  are  added  to  the  aspect  structures. 

We  have  designed  the  geometric  compiler  to  generate  the  aspect  classification  part  of  the  interpretation  tree  by 
performing  recursive  sub-divisions  of  possible  aspects  [12].  This  subdivision  is  performed  by  examining 
uncertainty  ranges  of  aspect  features  in  order  of  the  smallest  computational  cost  for  finding  features  and  determining 
threshold  values.  We  represent  the  resulting  classification  strategy  as  a  tree  structure,  which  we  refer  to  as  an 
interpretation  tree ,  whose  intermediate  nodes  correspond  to  classification  stages  of  aspects  and  store  feature  kinds 
and  values  for  classifications.  Each  leaf  node  contains  one  particular  aspect  component.  We  have  also  finished  the 
!  compiler  module  for  attitude  determination  [13].  At  each  leaf  node,  the  compiler  examines  a  model  face 

corresponding  to  its  aspect  component  to  decide  how  to  define  the  local  coordinate  system  on  it,  and  stores  the 
method  in  the  node.  At  the  same  time,  it  calculates  the  transformation  from  the  local  coordinate  system  to  the  body 
coordinate  system.  We  have  also  finished  designing  the  program  conversion  part,  to  convert  recognition  strategies 
,  into  programs  [3],  and  we  have  prepared  an  object  library,  a  collection  of  prototypical  objects  based  on  object- 

(  oriented  programming. 

i 

3.3.  Framework  for  Geometric  Reasoning  for  3-D  Vision 
Three-dimensional  object  description  and  reasoning  is  critical  for  many  applications  of  image  understanding  such 
as  robot  navigation  and  3-D  change  detection.  A  system  for  3-D  image  understanding  must  include  geometric 
reasoning  as  a  primary  component,  because  geometric  relationships  among  object  parts  are  a  rich  source  of 
knowledge  and  constraint  for  image  analysis.  Unfortunately,  most  work  in  3-D  image  understanding  has  utilized 
f  limited  solid  or  surface  models  and  a  fixed  order  of  analyzing  image  features.  Such  systems  cannot  take  advantage 

of  the  specific  properties  or  relationships  in  any  given  image  and  therefore  perform  poorly.  Our  research  is  aimed  at 
developing  a  more  general  framework  for  representing  3-D  models  and  relationships,  so  that  vision  systems  can  use 
the  specific  information  contained  in  each  image  to  its  best  advantage. 

|  We  (Walker,  Kanade)  have  been  developing  a  system  called  3DFORM  [32],  based  on  the  Framekit  frame 

p  language  defined  in  Common  Lisp.  This  system  has  been  designed  with  the  following  properties,  which 

differentiate  it  from  past  geometric  representation  systems: 

•  Extensible  models:  3DFORM  uses  frames  to  model  object  parts  and  geometric  relations,  which  allows 

!  the  system  to  be  extended  easily  to  incorporate  new  features.  The  frames  are  arranged  in  a  class 

hierarchy,  so  a  new  class  can  be  defined  by  simply  specifying  the  differences  from  existing  classes. 

•  Flexible  control  flow:  The  order  of  computation  is  controlled  by  accessing  objects’  attribute  values, 
which  allows  the  system  to  perform  top-down  and  bottom-up  reasoning  as  needed.  Active  procedures 
attached  to  the  frames  dynamically  compute  values  as  they  are  needed,  avoiding  unnecessary 
computations. 

•  Incremental  representation  and  reasoning:  Objects  may  be  specified  incompletely,  or  by  constraints  on 
them,  rather  than  a  full  complete  description.  Constraints  may  be  quantified  by  EVERY  and  SOME,  so 
that  even  the  number  of  parts  of  an  object  need  not  be  fixed  in  advance.  As  constraints  on  an  object 
hypothesis  are  evaluated,  the  object  becomes  more  completely  specified.  When  two  partially  specified 
objects  are  successfully  matched,  the  result  is  a  single  object  which  combines  the  constraints  of  the 
original  two. 
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During  the  past  year,  we  have  extended  the  matching  capabilities  of  the  3DFORM  system.  When  two  objects  are 
matched,  the  system  determines  whether  the  two  objects  are  compatible,  and  if  the  objects  are  compatible  creates  a 
new  object  combining  the  constraints  of  both.  In  this  way,  two  partial  objects  can  be  combined  to  create  a  third 
object  which  is  compatible  with  and  more  complete  than  each  of  the  original  two.  Determining  compatibility  and 
combining  constraints  from  multiple  objects  is  implemented  by  simply  adding  the  attributes  (including  relationship 
constraints)  of  one  object  to  the  other,  and  relying  on  demons  in  the  attribute  slots  to  signal  an  error  if  incompatible 
attributes  are  added.  If  the  objects  are  compatible,  the  result  will  be  a  single  object  with  all  the  constraints  from  both 
original  objects.  In  addition,  if  a  particular  attribute  is  constrained  to  a  single  value  by  combining  the  constraints 
from  both  objects,  the  value  will  be  automatically  computed  the  next  time  it  is  required.  This  matching  process  can 
be  used  not  only  to  combine  data  from  multiple  views  of  a  single  object,  but  also  to  combine  data  from  multiple 
sensors;  to  match  a  partial  description  of  a  sensed  object  with  a  previously  entered  model  and  determine  the  pose  of 
the  object;  or  to  combine  hypotheses  derived  separately  into  a  single,  more  restrictive  hypothesis. 

Using  a  generic  model  of  a  building  as  a  flat-roofed  polyhedron  with  rectangular  walls,  we  have  demonstrated  the 
matching  capability  by  reading  in  wire  frames  (three-dimensional  edges  and  vertices)  corresponding  to  two  views  of 
a  single  building,  forming  a  building  hypothesis  for  each  view,  and  then  matching  the  two  buildings.  The  same 
matching  paradigm  could  be  used  to  match  3D  geometric  data  derived  from  different  senses,  or  from  the  same 
sensor  at  different  times. 


3.4.  Robust  Geometric  Modeling 

Shape,  position,  orientation,  and  velocity  are  all  geometric  properties,  and  reasoning  about  these  properties  is  an 
important  part  of  vision  and  robotics.  As  much  as  possible,  we  wish  to  automate  geometric  reasoning  by  means  of 
geometric  programs.  In  order  that  these  programs  be  efficient,  we  use  rounded  finite  precision  arithmetic. 
Unfortunately,  when  we  write  these  programs  we  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  attain  reasonable  reliability  and  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  absolute  reliability:  there  always  seems  to  be  one  more  special  case  on  which  the  program  fails. 
Theoretical  reasons  are  only  no  coming  to  light  as  to  why  geometric  programs  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  make 
reliable  than  purely  numerical  or  purely  symbolic  programs,  but  this  difficulty  is  very  commonly  experienced  in 
practice. 

We  (Milenkovic,  Kanade)  have  developed  techniques  for  creating  robust  geometric  programs;  geometric 
programs  with  absolutely  reliable  rounded  arithmetic  implementations  [25, 26, 27].  We  have  focused  our  research 
on  the  domain  of  line  segments  in  the  plane,  but  the  techniques  we  have  developed  have  broader  applications.  The 
techniques  are  based  on  two  principles.  First,  one  should  use  a  malleable  representation.  Specifically,  replace  each 
line  segment  with  a  rubber  band  curve  which  can  be  modified  as  the  computation  proceeds  to  reconcile  numeric 
error  with  the  symbolic  structure.  Second,  one  should  keep  as  much  of  the  representation  implicit  as  possible.  In 
the  case  of  rubber  band  curves,  their  exact  shapes  are  unknown  at  all  stages  of  the  computation.  Put  together,  these 
two  principles  make  up  the  hidden  variable  method  which  allows  us  to  generate  correct  geometric  information 
without  the  use  of  exact  arithmetic.  A  certain  amount  of  error  is  introduced  by  the  use  of  rubber  band  curves,  but 
this  can  be  made  to  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  error  arising  from  sensor  noise  and  other  measurement  errors. 


4.  Parallel  Vision 
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4.1.  Software  and  Hardware  for  Parallel  Vision 

Much  of  the  parallel  vision  work  at  Carnegie  Mellon  centers  around  the  Apply  language,  a  specialized  language 
for  low-level  computer  vision.  We  (Webb,  Harney)  developed  Apply  initially  as  a  way  of  programming  the  Warp 
machine  for  an  important  class  of  image  processing  algorithms  without  using  W2,  the  basic  language  for  the 
machine.  Apply  made  is  possible  to  develop  WEB,  a  library  of  about  100  Apply  programs  for  all  sorts  of  low-level 
computer  vision  operations.  In  turn,  the  existence  of  Apply  and  WEB  has  made  Warp  much  easier  to  use,  and  has 
led  to  interest  on  the  part  of  other  parallel  computing  groups  in  implementing  Apply  on  their  architecture. 

We  have  worked  with  several  groups  in  developing  Apply  implementations.  A  group  at  OCE  Corporation  in  the 
Netherlands  developed  an  Apply  implementation  on  roconfigurable  arrays  of  transputers;  the  Apply  compiler  is 
supposed  to  generate  both  a  transputer  program  and  an  optimal  configuration  of  the  transputers  for  the  program.  At 
the  University  of  Leeds,  researchers  implemented  Apply  on  the  Meiko  Computing  Surface;  this  implementation  of 
Apply  was  recently  installed  at  General  Electric  Corporate  Research  and  Development  Labs  in  Schenectady.  At  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  an  implementation  of  Apply  on  the  Image  Understanding  Architectures  is 
in  progress.  At  Carnegie  Mellon,  the  SLAP  (scan-line  array  processor)  computer  has  been  the  target  of  a  successful 
Apply  port. 

We  have  also  extended  the  functionality  of  existing  Apply  implementations.  Working  with  Han  Wang  of  the 
University  of  Leeds,  we  extended  Apply  on  the  Warp  and  Sun  so  that  it  could  process  images  of  varying  size  with  a 
single  program,  and  also  so  that  it  could  deal  with  different  options  for  border  processing. 

Given  the  success  of  Apply  for  local  low-level  image  processing  operations,  it  is  natural  to  consider  whether  it 
can  be  extended  to  allow  the  computation  of  global  image  operations,  such  as  histogram  and  Hough  transform.  We 
have  considered  extended  Apply  to  use  a  divide  and  conquer  programming  model  for  these  operations;  in  a  paper  in 
this  workshop  we  show  that  such  a  model  is  useful,  by  demonstrating  how  the  second  DARPA  Image  Understanding 
benchmark  can  be  implemented  using  such  an  extended  Apply.  We  also  prove  that  extending  Apply  in  this  way  is 
generally  useful;  it  is  the  case  that  any  reversible  image  procesing  operation  (which  gets  the  same  result  if  the  image 
is  processed  top  to  bottom  or  bottom  to  top)  can  be  computed  in  this  way. 

Our  experience  in  implementing  the  second  DARPA  Image  Understanding  benchmark  on  Warp  was  very 
different  from  the  first  benchmark.  Because  of  the  software  tools  we  have  developed  and  the  maturity  of  the  Warp 
hardware  and  software,  it  required  the  efforts  of  only  two  people  to  implement  the  complete  benchmark.  With  the 
new  extended  Apply,  even  this  effort  would  be  significantly  reduced. 

We  have  also  seen  the  continued  use  of  our  parallel  vision  work  in  the  robot  vehicle  work  at  Carnegie  Mellon. 
The  SCARF  road  following  algorithm  was  implemented  entirely  on  Warp.  Warp  SCARF  maintains  its  own  internal 
state,  and  does  all  calculations  necessary  to  predict  the  road  position;  the  result  is  that  images  are  fed  in  at  one  end  of 
the  Warp  array,  and  out  come  road  predictions  at  the  other  end.  The  resulting  implementation  is  one  or  two  orders 
of  magnitude  faster  than  a  comparable  implementation  on  the  Sun. 


4.2.  The  2D  Machine 

Computer  vision  tasks  are  characterized  by  a  high  demand  for  computation.  The  goal  of  the  2D  Machine  project 
(Chien)  is  to  design  an  image  understanding  architecture  to  meet  this  computation  requirement  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  high  processing  power  provided  by  parallel  machines  such  as  Warp  and  Nectar  [1],  The  challenge  is  to  find 
the  best  strategies  for  mapping  data  and  vision  tasks  onto  underlying  parallel  architectures.  In  order  to  meet  this 
challenge,  we  first  identify  the  characteristics  of  different  vision  tasks. 

Vision  processing  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  levels  including  low-level  image  processing,  mid-level 
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feature  processing,  and  high-level  object  recognition: 

•  Low-Level  Image  Processing:  Data  items  are  pixels,  which  are  uniformly  distributed  in  the  image 
space.  Operations  include  simple  local  or  neighborhood  operations  on  a  large  amount  of  data.  The 
inherent  parallelism  is  fine-grained  at  the  pixel  level. 

•  Mid-Level  Feature  Processing:  Data  items  are  2D  features  such  as  points,  lines,  and  regions  of  which 
the  distribution  in  the  image  space  are  not  uniform.  Relations  among  data  items  are  spatial  relationships 
such  as  adjacency,  overlapping  and  containment  Operations  on  these  data  items  include  unitary 
operations  for  computing  geometric  properties,  and  binary  operations  involving  spatial  relationships. 

The  potential  parallelism  is  medium-grained  at  either  the  feature  level  or  at  the  level  of  subsets  of 
spatially  adjacent  features. 

•  High-Level  Object  Recognition:  Data  items  are  natural  or  cultural  objects  or  subparts  of  these  objects, 
which  are  not  uniformly  distributed  in  the  image  space.  Operations  include  matching  between  objects 
(and  their  subparts)  and  possible  models.  The  amount  of  data  items  in  general  is  small,  but  the  number 
of  possible  models  may  be  large.  The  potential  parallelism  is  at  the  (recognition)  task  level  or  at  the 
level  of  subsets  of  the  solution  space. 

The  diversity  of  characteristics  in  vision  tasks  dictates  several  criteria  in  the  design  of  an  image  understanding 
architecture.  In  order  to  cover  this  diversity,  the  architecture  should: 

•  provide  at  least  three  levels  of  parallelism  including  fine-grained  pixel-level  parallelism,  large-grained 
task-level  parallelism,  and  medium-grained  subtask-level  parallelism; 

•  provide  different  strategies  for  data  partitioning,  dynamic  data  migration,  tasks  allocation  (scheduling) 
and  load  balancing  according  to  the  types  of  data  items,  the  natural  of  operations,  current  data 
distribution,  and  task  dependency; 

•  have  suitable  data  structures  for  spatial  operations  and  for  topological  and  part/subpart  relationships; 
these  data  structures  should  be  suitable  for  data  partitioning  and  data  integration  as  are  necessary  in  a 
distributed  environment; 

•  provide  low-latency  and  high  bandwidth  communication  channels  for  data  migration  and  task 
distribution. 

To  facilitate  data  partitioning,  data  migration,  and  data  integration  in  a  distributed  environment,  we  have  selected 
the  frame  and  the  quadtree  as  the  underlying  data  structures.  For  task-level  parallelism,  a  task  may  consist  of  a 
frame  and  a  desired  operation  which  can  be  sent  to  any  idle  processor  for  processing.  However,  the  frame  structure 
is  not  a  good  data  structure  for  spatial  related  operations  (binary  operations  in  particular)  where  spatial  adjacency  (or 
locality)  is  important  to  efficient  processing.  The  quadtree,  K-D  tree,  and  R-tree  are  more  suitable  in  this  case.  The 
quadtree  structure  has  further  advantages  in  that  its  regularity  facilitates  easy  partitioning  and  integration  of  the  data. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  proposed  image  understanding  architecture,  we  have  pursued  the  issue  of  distributed 
quadtree  processing  focusing  on  data  partitioning,  load  balancing  and  dynamic  data  migration  [4],  The  results  of 
this  initial  effort  have  been  implemented  on  the  Nectar  hardware  prototype  currently  in  operation  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  [1], 


5.  Vision  for  Mobile  Robot  Navigation 
5.1.  Road-Following  by  Color  Vision 

Over  the  last  four  years,  we  have  developed  ever-more-sophisticated  road-following  algorithms  for  the  NAVLAB 
using  clustering  of  color  data.  This  year,  we  deweloped  two  new  algorithms:  SCARF  and  UNSCARF. 

SCARF;  In  1988,  we  (Crisman,  Thorpe)  completed  SCARF,  our  system  for  Supervised  Classification  Applied  to 
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Road  Following  [5],  SCARF  is  the  logical  continuation  of  a  long  chain  of  road  following  programs  that  use  color 
classification.  The  first  implementation  of  SCARF  in  1986  ran  on  Sun  workstations,  with  32  by  30  pixel  images,  in 
about  12  seconds  per  image.  Later  implementations  of  that  version  ran  on  the  prototype  Warp  and  on  production 
Warps,  with  speeds  as  fast  as  one  image  per  4  seconds. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we  have  upgraded  SCARF  to  use,  first,  higher  resolution  images  (60  by  64),  and, 
second,  two  images  to  increase  dynamic  range.  This  slowed  our  runs  to  tens  of  seconds  per  image,  even  on  a  Warp. 

Now,  taking  advantage  of  compiler  upgrades  for  the  Warp’s  W2  language,  and  doing  some  code  restructuring,  we 
have  reimplemented  SCARF  on  the  Warp.  Our  processing  time  is  now  down  to  2  seconds  per  image.  We  moved 
almost  all  of  the  code  onto  the  Warp  cells  themselves.  Further,  we  reduced  the  number  of  calls  to  the  Warp  per 
image  from  14  (last  year)  to  3  (earlier  this  year)  to  1  (now).  After  initialization,  we  pass  the  Warp  cells  each  new 
image,  and  get  back  only  the  new  road  location.  All  of  the  system  state  is  saved  on  the  cells  from  call  to  call.  We 
also  have  debugging  versions  that  can  extract  classification  information  for  display,  but  those  extra  Warp  calls  and 
data  movement  slow  down  the  system.  Current  running  time  is  1  second  of  Warp  time  per  image. 

The  full  formulation  of  the  probability  equation  used  in  classification  includes  the  log  of  the  determinant  of  each 
class.  Early  implementations  of  SCARF  on  the  Warp  have  always  avoided  logarithms,  since  there  is  no  log  function 
in  W2.  On  benign  data,  this  did  not  cause  any  problems.  But  running  with  the  Navlab  outside  on  a  snowy  day,  the 
system  did  not  work  correctly.  In  our  standard  test  sequences,  each  class  had  approximately  the  same  size 
determinant  (i.e.,  the  classes  had  approximately  equal  variance),  so  we  could  safely  ignore  that  term.  But  on  a 
snowy  day,  the  "snow"  and  "road"  classes  each  had  very  small  variance,  while  the  "trees  +  parked  cars  +  trash 
barrel"  class  had  a  much  larger  variance.  This  imbalance  caused  improper  classifications.  We  worked  with  the 
Warp  group  to  include  a  log  macro  and  to  compile  it  into  our  W2  code.  The  resulting  system  performs  no  better  on 
most  of  our  images,  but  dramatically  improves  performance  on  snowy  days  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  resulting  system  has  driven  the  Navlab  many  times,  along  our  narrow  bicycle  path  in  Schenley  Park.  The  top 
speed  at  which  we  have  run  is  one  meter  per  second,  the  length  of  our  test  course  (compared  with  20  cm/sec  last 
year).  With  the  fast  processing  loop  and  the  complete  formulation  of  probabilities,  the  vision  results  are  solid. 
While  vehicle  speed  has  always  been  a  secondary  concern  of  our  work,  we  can  now  drive  at  moderate  speeds  on  our 
difficult  test  course,  and  should  be  able  to  use  the  same  system  to  drive  at  higher  speeds  on  wider,  straighter  roads. 

UNSCARF:  One  of  our  (Crisman,  Thorpe)  new  road  detection  algorithms  for  this  past  year  is  UNSCARF,  for 
UNSupervised  Classification  Applied  to  Road  Following  [5].  A  large  problem  with  our  early  road  perception  work 
was  dealing  with  rapidly  changing  illumination.  If  the  sun  is  covered  by  a  cloud,  the  lighting  is  diffuse  and  we  can 
follow  roads  with  a  single  camera.  If  the  sun  is  out,  there  are  problems  with  camera  dynamic  range,  but  our  methods 
that  use  two  cameras  work.  But  if  the  sun  is  quickly  covered  or  uncovered  by  clouds,  then  colors  change  and 
shadows  change  and  the  brightness  changes.  If  object  appearance  differs  greatly  between  successive  processed 
frames,  current  methods  have  a  hard  time  tracking  the  road. 

UNSCARF  places  less  emphasis  on  colors  and  more  on  shapes.  Instead  of  classifying  each  pixel  according  to 
statistics  from  previous  images,  it  groups  neighboring  pixels  using  unsupervised  clustering  methods.  We  have 
found  that  clustering  with  5  parameters  (R,G,B  and  row, col)  gives  us  classes  that  are  both  homogeneous  in  color  and 
connected  in  the  image.  We  then  piece  a  road  shape  together  out  of  those  clusters,  instead  of  from  individual  pixels. 
Evaluating  candidate  roads  uses  shape  cues  such  as  parallel  edges,  smooth  edges,  edges  the  right  distance  apart,  and 
so  forth.  The  combination  of  unsupervised  classification  and  evaluation  with  shape  cues  makes  UNSCARF  tolerant 
of  the  large  illumination  changes  that  have  given  problems  to  previous  systems. 
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FERMI:  FERMI  deals  with  public  highways  and  roads,  that  have  more  structure  and  variation  than  our  Schenley 
Park  test  site  (Kluge,  Thorpe)  [20],  The  key  to  handling  diverse  roads  is  explicit  modeling  of  the  colors,  shapes,  and 
features  of  each  road  type.  FERMI  has  a  representation  that  lists  width,  maximum  curvature,  color,  surface  type, 
location  of  lines,  type  of  shoulders,  presence  of  guard  rails,  type  of  adjacent  vegetation  or  soil,  illumination 
conditions  (sunny  or  cloudy),  illumination  direction,  and  so  forth.  By  having  many  simple  experts,  one  for  tracking 
each  type  of  feature,  we  are  able  to  follow  many  kinds  of  roads  within  the  same  control  framework.  None  of  the 
individual  trackers  (edges,  lines,  color  discontinuities,  etc.)  that  we  explored  in  our  early  work  were  adequate  by 
themselves  for  road  following.  But  by  incorporating  many  of  them  into  a  single  system,  and  intelligendy  selecting 
which  tracker  to  use  to  follow  which  feature,  we  expect  FERMI  to  be  reliable  and  flexible.  In  1988,  FERMI  has 
been  designed  and  partially  constructed,  and  has  driven  the  Navlab. 


5.2.  Building  Terrain  Descriptions  from  Range  Images 
We  (Hebert,  Kweon,  Stentz)  have  made  progress  in  building  terrain  descriptions  from  range  images  in  three  areas: 
terrain  descriptions  for  cross-country  navigation  of  the  NAVLAB  [8],  terrain  map  building  using  feature  matching 
[8,9],  and  matching  of  maps  for  high-resolution  terrain  descriptions  [10,22],  A  terrain  description  based  on  a 
polygonal  mesh  of  regions  has  been  successfully  used  together  with  a  path  planner  that  takes  into  account  the 
geometry  and  kinematics  of  the  NAVLAB.  The  resulting  enables  the  NAVLAB  to  navigate  through  terrain  in  which 
a  description  in  terms  of  discrete  objects  is  not  sufficient  Progress  in  map  building  using  feature  matching  includes 
the  use  of  additional  features  such  as  the  road  edges  calculated  from  reflectance  images,  and  the  building  of  maps 
over  longer  distances.  Reliable  feature-based  map  building  enabled  us  to  start  actively  investigating  the  problem  of 
using  the  map  built  from  sensor  data  for  the  navigation  of  a  stretch  of  road  previously  explored.  Since  those  two 
approaches  to  map  building  produce  relatively  low  resolution  maps,  we  have  developed  new  algorithms  to  produce 
high  resolution  maps,  that  maps  for  which  the  resolution  is  on  the  order  of  the  resolution  of  the  scanner.  In  addition, 
an  efficient  algorithm  that  minimizes  the  distance  between  maps  by  a  gradient  descent  technique  leads  to  a  better 
estimate  of  the  displacement  between  individual  and  to  a  more  accurate  composite  map.  Even  though  these 
algorithms  are  somewhat  computation  intensive,  they  represent  a  promising  direction  of  research  for  the  building  of 
high-resolution  maps. 


S3.  Road  Following  Using  Reflectance  Images 

We  (Hebert)  have  also  been  developing  methods  for  road  following  using  active  reflectance  images  from  the 
ERIM  laser  scanner.  Active  reflectance  images  have  two  characteristics  that  make  them  attractive  for  road- 
following  applications:  First,  they  are  insensitive  to  outside  illumination,  that  is  no  shadows  are  cast  by  objects  in 
reflectance  images  and  the  influence  of  the  level  of  ambiant  light  on  the  image  is  minimal  (in  fact,  any  program 
using  reflectance  images  would  work  as  well  under  night  conditions).  Second,  each  pixel  in  the  reflectance  image  is 
also  a  range  pixel  whose  position  in  space  can  be  derived  from  the  geometry  of  the  scanner.  This  allows  us  to 
compute  the  position  of  the  edges  of  the  road  found  in  a  reflectance  image  in  the  vehicle’s  3-D  world  without  any  of 
the  calibration  procedures  that  are  typical  of  the  video-based  road  following  algorithms. 

Edge  detection  would  be  the  natural  way  of  finding  road  edges  in  grey  level  images.  The  nature  of  the  reflectance 
data,  however,  suggests  the  use  of  a  region-based  technique  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  dynamic  range  of  the  image  is 
low,  many  spurious  edges  that  are  of  similar  strength  as  the  road  edges  will  be  found.  Second,  the  intensity  of  the 
road  in  reflectance  images  is  very  stable  because  it  is  insensitive  to  shadows  and  changes  in  illumination.  This  is  to 
be  compared  with  video  images  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  road  region  varies  significantly,  thus  requiring  the 
use  of  multiple  classes  of  road  and  non-road  regions.  Instead  of  extracting  the  road  edges  directly,  a  road  region 
extractor  identifies  the  pixels  that  are  part  of  the  road  based  on  the  road  location  and  appearance  predicted  from  a 
previous  image.  This  approach  to  road  following  has  been  successfully  used  for  navigation  over  long  stretches  of 
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road  using  the  NAVLAB  [9]. 


6.  Mobile  Robot  Systems 
6.1.  Map-Based  Navigation 

Research  on  road  following  and  map  building  leads  naturally  to  the  idea  of  closing  the  loop  by  using  a  map  built 
from  previous  observations  to  guide  the  navigation  on  a  portion  of  the  world  already  explored.  Such  a  capability  of 
map  based  navigation  would  enable  us  to  improve  the  performances  of  the  vehicle  in  three  directions: 

•  Faster  navigation:  Perception  is  typically  the  bottleneck  in  autonomous  mobile  systems  because  images 
have  to  be  processed  as  often  as  possible  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  world.  If 
apriori  knowledge  of  the  environment  is  available  from  previous  observations,  perception  is  needed 
only  to  periodically  check  that  the  vehicle  stays  on  the  path  prescribed  by  the  map.  The  perception 
bottleneck  is  therefore  reduced,  thus  leading  to  faster  navigation. 

•  More  reliable  navigation:  Autonomous  navigation  is  unreliable  because  of  the  uncertainty  associated 
with  any  sensor  data  and  processing.  Relying  more  on  a  map  means  relying  less  on  sensor  data  acquired 
during  the  execution  of  a  navigation  plan.  Map  based  navigation  should  therefore  provide  more  accurate 
navigation. 

•  Simpler  perception:  A  map  can  provide  the  expected  appearance  of  the  environment  at  any  location. 

That  includes  the  expected  location  of  objects,  and  the  expected  position  and  appearance  of  the  road. 

This  additional  knowledge  allows  for  simpler  perception  processing. 

Athough  map-based  navigation  algorithms  could  be  used  with  a  man  made  map  (e.g.  from  surveying),  using  a 
map  built  from  sensor  information  does  not  make  any  assumptions  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  available  to  the 
system,  thus  leading  to  a  fully  autonomous  system.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  resolution  of  a  map  built 
from  sensor  data  by  using  surveying  alone. 

Our  (Simon,  Hebert  approach  to  map-based  road  following  proceeds  in  three  steps  [9]:  computation  of  the 
starting  position,  path  planning  in  the  map,  path  execution  and  correction.  The  first  step  is  needed  to  avoid 
constraining  the  starting  position  and  heading  of  the  vehicle  at  the  beginning  of  the  traversal  of  the  map  to  those 
used  to  initiate  the  map  building  stage.  The  position  and  heading  of  the  vehicle  with  respect  to  the  map  are  computed 
by  matching  the  features,  road  edges  and  objects,  observed  in  an  image  taken  at  the  starting  position  with  the 
features  of  the  map  that  are  predicted  to  be  visible  given  a  rough  initial  guess  of  starting  position.  The  matching 
algorithm  is  basically  the  same  as  the  one  used  for  the  map  building  except  that  in  the  current  implementation,  only 
road  edges  and  discrete  obstacles  are  used.  The  map  features  are  predicted  by  intersecting  the  sensor  field  of  view 
with  the  map. 

Given  the  starting  position,  the  second  step  is  to  compute  a  path  that  follows  the  road  using  the  map.  This  step  is 
the  most  straightforward  in  that  any  path  planner  that  provides  for  smooth  paths  can  be  used.  In  the  current 
implementation,  the  path  is  computed  by  dividing  the  center  curve  of  the  road  into  small  segments  that  are 
approximated  by  a  small  set  of  arcs  that  are  later  sent  to  the  vehicle’s  controller. 

Once  a  path  is  computed,  the  vehicle  is  ready  to  follow  the  road  based  on  the  map.  Ideally,  the  vehicle  should  be 
able  to  correctly  execute  the  path  without  any  perception  at  all.  In  practice,  however,  the  vehicle  will  drift  away 
from  the  ideal  path  due  to  wheel  slippage,  and  the  accumulation  of  small  controller  errors  and  numerical  errors. 
Therefore,  the  position  and  heading  of  the  vehicle  with  respect  to  the  map  must  be  recomputed  periodically  by 
comparing  the  features  that  are  actually  observed  while  executing  the  path  and  the  features  that  are  predicted  from 
the  map  given  the  current  estimate  of  the  vehicle’s  position.  The  question  now  is  how  often  should  we  make  a 
position  correction,  that  is  take  an  image,  extract  road  edges  and  objects,  and  match  them  with  the  map,  in  order  to 
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stay  within  reasonable  bounds  of  the  original  path.  This  problem  is  the  key  to  map-based  navigation:  If  the 
corrections  are  performed  too  often  we  are  back  to  the  original  road  following  approach  and  we  loose  the  benefit  of 
having  a  map.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  perform  enough  corections  along  the  path,  we  may  drift 
significantly  far  from  the  nominal  path  and  eventually  run  off-road.  Furthermore,  the  corrections  should  be 
meaningful  in  the  sense  that  enough  features  should  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  correction  to  ensure  that  the  newly 
computed  position  is  indeed  closer  to  the  truth  than  the  currently  available  estimate.  Several  strategies  are  possible 
to  choose  the  locations  at  which  corrections  should  be  performed.  An  attractive  strategy  is  to  estimate  the 
uncertainty  on  the  position  and  heading  as  the  vehicle  moves,  a  new  correction  is  requested  whenever  the 
uncertainty  reaches  a  threshold  that  indicates  that  the  vehicle  is  too  far  from  its  nominal  path.  This  approach 
guarantees  that  the  distance  between  the  vehicle’s  path  and  the  nominal  path  always  lies  within  preset  bounds.  It 
does  not,  however,  guarantee  that  the  images  taken  at  the  time  at  which  a  correction  is  needed  contain  enough 
features  of  interest.  Another  possible  approach  is  to  make  a  correction  whenever  the  map  predicts  that  features  of 
interest  may  be  observed  from  the  current  position.  In  our  case,  it  is  important  to  guarantee  that  the  corrections  are 
performed  when  objects  are  visible,  since  otherwise  the  correction  would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  road  edges 
only  and  would  therefore  be  ambiguous.  A  correction  is  therefore  computed  whenever  at  least  one  object  is 
piediaui  to  be  visible  from  a  position  along  the  path.  Matching  the  predicted  objects  and  road  edges  from  the  map 
with  the  observed  road  and  objects  provides  an  unambiguous  new  estimate  of  the  vehicle’s  position  and  heading. 

The  result  of  the  correction  calculation  is  an  offset  A=(Ax,Ay,A8)  between  the  nominal  position  and  heading  and 
the  actual  values  at  the  time  the  image  is  taken.  This  offset  must  be  used  to  correct  the  current  course  of  the  vehicle. 
This  is  achieved  by  shifting  the  path  that  has  been  executed  while  the  image  was  being  processed  by  A,  by 
replanning  from  the  current  position  as  given  by  the  shifted,  and  by  replacing  the  pending  set  of  motion  commands 
by  this  new  path. 

Experiments  with  the  NAVLAB  show  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a  map  to  efficiently  guide  the  navigation  of  an 
autonomous  vehicle.  The  main  benefit  is  that  considerably  fewer  images  have  to  be  processed  while  retraversing  the 
map.  For  example,  a  short  typical  stretch  would  require  seven  images  to  be  processed  using  a  map,  while  it  would 
require  at  least  25  images  to  navigate  the  same  stretch  at  the  same  speed.  The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  that  even 
if  the  position  of  the  road  were  computed  perfectly  from  each  individual  image,  the  path  planner  would  not  have 
information  far  enough  in  front  the  vehicle  to  plan  a  stable  path  that  is  guaranteed  to  remain  on  the  road.  Although 
the  same  results  could  be  obtained  by  using  a  map  that  is  entered  manually,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
combination  of  map  building  from  sensor  data  and  map-based  navigation  results  in  a  fully  autonomous  system  that 
can  learn  its  environment  and  use  its  new  knowledge  to  navigate  through  it. 

6 2.  Path  Planning  for  Off-Road  Travel 

Outdoor  mobile  robots  are  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  scenarios  ranging  from  those  in  which  the  robot  operates  with 
a  complete  map  of  its  environment  and  moves  between  pre-determined  goal  points  to  those  where  the  environment 
is  completely  unknown  and  the  robot  constructs  a  map  as  it  explores.  Regardless  of  the  particular  scenario,  all 
navigation  systems  include  a  basic  sense-plan-drive  cycle  for  moving  the  robot  about  The  local  navigator  must 
choose  the  sensing  points,  plan  paths  between  them,  and  oversee  the  execution  of  the  robot’s  trajectory.  To  perform 
this  local  navigation,  we  (Stentz)  have  developed  a  new  local  path-planning  method. 

A  number  of  constraints  must  be  satisfied.  First,  sensing  points  must  be  selected  which  enable  the  robot  to 
register  its  position  relative  to  the  world  or  to  map  new  areas.  Second,  placements  (configurations)  of  the  robot  in 
the  environment  that  will  incapacitate  it  or  render  it  unable  t  locomote  must  be  avoided.  Such  configurations 
include  those  that  bring  the  robot  in  contact  with  other  objects  in  the  environment,  as  has  been  modeled  in  traditional 
indoor  robotics.  Outdoor  robots  face  other  hazards  as  well.  Configurations  that  cause  the  robot  to  tip  over  or  place 


it  in  situations  where  it  cannot  propel  itself  forward  must  also  be  avoided.  Third,  kinematic  constraints  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Most  robots  are  not  omnidirectional.  They  cannot  travel  between  two  arbitrary 
configurations  within  given  bounds.  For  example,  car-like  vehicles  cannot  translate  directly  sideways.  Fourth, 
uncertainty  in  the  robot’s  position  must  be  handled.  This  effect  ranges  from  random  error  in  the  robot’s  control  to 
gross  errors  such  as  wheel  slippage.  A  local  planner  must  account  for  such  uncertainty  to  avoid  collisions  and  to 
guarantee  goal  attainment 

Traditional  approaches  to  the  problem  have  attempted  order  the  constraints  in  a  hierarchy  ranging  from  most  to 
least  severe.  The  constraints  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  are  used  to  plan  the  robot’s  path  while  those  at  the  bottom 
are  used  to  perform  local  modifications  to  the  path.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is  twofold.  First,  the  constraint 
precedence  can  change  dynamically  as  a  function  of  the  robot’s  environment.  Second,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
local  modifications  to  a  planned  path  will  succeed.  Thrashing  between  levels  of  the  hierarchy  can  result.  We  have 
developed  a  planner  that  models  all  of  the  constraints  in  a  flat-level  system.  A  single  search  algorithm  is  used  to 
find  trajectories,  thus  avoiding  thrashing  between  levels  of  the  hierarchy. 

Since  the  pose  of  a  car-like  mobile  robot  can  be  specified  using  two  parameters  in  position  and  one  in  orientation, 
the  search  space  is  three-dimensional.  Searching  this  space  using  a  dense  tesselation  is  prohibitively  expensive; 
instead,  a  recursive  space-decomposition  algorithm  is  employed.  The  planner  attempts  to  plan  through  large 
subspaces  (called  voxels)  of  the  search  space  at  time,  dividing  the  voxels  and  planning  at  a  higher  resolution  as 
needed.  All  constraints  in  the  system  (environmental,  kinematic,  goal,  and  uncertainty)  are  expressed  as  functional 
inequalities.  The  SUP-INF  method  is  applied  to  the  inequalities  to  determine  whether  the  constraint  is  satisfied  for 
all  configurations  in  the  voxel,  no  configurations,  or  some  configurations.  For  a  given  voxel,  the  planner  first 
computes  the  maximum  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  three  configuration  parameters  that  could  be  generated  by  a 
trajectory  passing  anywhere  through  the  voxel.  The  voxel  is  then  "expanded”  by  this  uncertainty  and  is  tested  for 
environmental  admissibility.  If  all  configurations  are  inadmissible,  the  voxel  is  removed  from  further  consideration. 
If  a  mixture  exists,  planning  continues  through  the  voxel  at  a  higher  resolution. 

If  all  configurations  within  are  admissible,  the  voxel  is  tested  for  goal  attainment  If  all  configurations  are  in  the 
goal  space,  the  planner  terminates  with  success.  If  a  mixture  exists,  the  planning  continues  at  a  higher  resolution.  If 
no  configurations  are  in  the  goal  set,  the  planner  determines  the  set  of  points  on  the  faces  of  the  voxel  through  which 
the  robot  can  leave  the  voxel,  taking  kinematic  constraints  into  consideration.  This  set  of  points  is  constructed 
recursively  and  is  represented  using  a  quadtree. 

The  power  of  this  technique  is  derived  from  its  ability  identify  large  subspaces  through  which  planning  can 
proceed  quickly,  taking  uncertainty  and  goal  attainment  into  account.  The  planner  avoids  testing  individual 
trajectories  for  kinematic  soundness  by  propagating  "bundles"  of  trajectories  through  the  space  in  a  single  operation. 
This  system  was  implemented  and  tested  on  the  NAVLAB  driving  in  rough  terrain. 

6 .3.  The  Autonomous  Planetary  Rover 

The  Autonomous  Planetary  Rover  project,  sponsored  by  NASA,  is  closely  related  to  our  NAVLAB  research.  In 
this  project,  we  (Krotkov,  Kweon,  Hebert,  Balakumar,  Caillas)  are  building  a  a  walking  vehicle  called  the  Ambler, 
which  uses  six  orthogonal  legs  to  traverse  rugged  terrain  that  wheeled  vehicles  can  not  negotiate  easily  [2].  The 
Ambler  faces  many  of  the  same  problems  as  other  mobile  robots,  but  it  must  also  operate  in  rugged  environments 
like  those  on  Mars,  at  hazardous  waste  sites,  on  ocean  floors,  and  in  mines. 

Perception  research  in  this  project  focuses  on  techniques  to  robustly  construct  multi-resolution  elevation  maps 
from  range  imagery.  The  approach  is  to  use  a  variety  of  sensors  to  construct  the  multiple  resolution  terrain 


representations  necessary  for  tasks  including  locomotion,  navigation,  and  sample  acquisition.  Other  research  aims 
to  develop  innovative  gaits  for  legged  locomotion,  and  to  develp  a  centralized  task  control  architecture  to  integrate 
the  perception,  planning,  and  control  algorithms.  Currently,  we  are  experimenting  with  integrated  systems  using 
two  testbeds:  a  full-scale  leg,  and  a  wheeled  mobile  manipulator. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  report  summarize  progress  in  image  understanding  research  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  over  the  past  year.  Many  of  the  individual  efforts  discussed  in  the  paper  are 
further  developed  in  other  papers  in  this  proceedings.  The  summary  is  organized  into 
several  areas: 

I.  Autonomous  Vehicle  Navigation 

II.  Motion  Processing 

III.  Knowledge-Based  Interpretation 

IV.  Image  Understanding  Architecture 

The  research  program  in  computer  vision  at  UMass  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the  integration  of 
a  diverse  set  of  research  efforts  into  a  system  that  is  ultimately  intended  to  achieve  real¬ 
time  image  interpretation  in  a  variety  of  vision  applications.  A  highlight  of  our  recent 
research  effort  is  the  initial  integration  of  a  perceptually-based  navigation  system  for  our 
local  mobile  robot;  this  work  is  represented  in  four  outer  papers  in  this  proceedings. 

I.  AUTONOMOUS  VEHICLE  NAVIGATION 

1.1.  Mobile  Robot  Project 

The  UMass  Mobile  Robot  project  is  investigating  the  problem  of  enabling  a  mobile 

automaton  to  navigate  intelligently  through  indoor  and  outdoor  environments.  At  the 
foundation  of  our  work  is  the  premise  that  higher-level  vision  beyond  the  first  stages  of 
sensory  processing  is  needed  for  perceptual  control  of  the  robot.  In  particular  the  system 
will  greatly  benefit  from,  and  in  many  cases  require,  the  use  of  knowledge  and  models  of 
objects  in  the  environment. 

This  project  is  discussed  in  several  papers  in  this  proceedings:  our  approach  to  world 

modeling,  planning,  and  primitive  task  execution  are  presented  in  Fennema  et  al  (Fennema, 
Hanson  ct  al.  1989);  the  world  model  is  developed  in  a  solid  modelling  package,  Geometer, 
described  in  (Connolly  and  Weiss  1989);  mechanisms  for  optimal  2D  model  matching,  used  to 
locate  landmarks  derived  from  the  w'orld  model  and  an  estimate  of  the  robot's  current 

position,  are  discussed  in  (Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989b);  and  methods  for  determining  the 

pose  of  the  robot  from  the  matches  are  developed  in  (Kumar  1989). 

In  the  early  phases  of  this  research,  we  wish  to  balance  generality  with  setting  sufficient 
constraints  on  the  initial  research  goals  to  be  achievable.  Therefore,  the  experiments  focus 
on  robust  goal-oriented  navigation  through  a  partially-modeled,  unchanging  environment 
which  docs  not  include  any  unmodeled  obstacles.  Later  experiments  will  soften  these 


'This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under 
contract  numbers  F30602-87-C-0140,  DACA76-85-C-0008,  and  DACA76-86-C-0015,  and  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  under  grant  number  DCR-8500332. 
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constraints  to  deal  with  unmodeled  or  moving  objects,  as  well  as  learning  in  partially 
modeled  or  new  environments. 


1.2.  Implementation  on  a  Multiprocessor 

Mobile  robot  navigation  is  a  computationally  intensive  activity.  One  approach  to  achieving 
real-time  navigation  that  we  are  investigating  involves  the  use  of  a  shared-memory 

mu'tiprocessor  (Sequent  Symmetry).  A  C-based  language  called  RS  (Pocock  )  has  been 
developed  for  control  of  a  set  of  real-time  cooperative  processes,  and  it  has  been  ported  to 

the  Sequent.  Similarly,  a  group  of  about  ten  high  level  modules  involved  in  the  navigation 
system  are  also  being  ported. 

The  near-term  goal  of  this  effort  is  to  reproduce  the  experimental  capability  of  navigating 
in  a  modeled  environment.  Here,  the  systems  issues  arc  paramount  and  issues  of  scheduling 
limited  resources  with  hard  real-time  constraints  is  our  research  focus.  We  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  multiprocessor  version  of  mobile  robot  navigation  by  early  Fall,  1989. 

II.  MOTION  PROCESSING 

A  major  area  of  research  in  our  laboratory  is  the  analysis  of  sequences  of  images  derived 
from  a  moving  sensor.  The  environments  that  we  arc  examining  include  indoor  hallway 

and  room  scenes,  as  well  as  outdoor  scenes  of  the  UMass  campus.  The  goals  of  this  work 

include  the  recovery  of  sensor  motion  decomposed  into  its  translational  and  rotational 
components,  the  recovery  of  environmental  depth  of  key  surfaces  and  objects,  and  the 

detection  of  independently  moving  objects  and,  if  possible,  their  motion  parameters. 

II.  1.  Stereoscopic  Motion  Analysis  and  the  Detection  of  Discontinuities 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  stereo  and  motion  processing  is  the  recovery  of 

depth  and  motion  boundaries.  A  number  of  algorithms  for  computing  optic  flow  make  a 
global  smoothness  assumption  that  tends  to  unnaturally  smooth  across  depth  and  motion 
discontinuities,  and  this  makes  later  detection  of  these  boundaries  very  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  knowledge  of  these  discontinuities  is  very  important  for  the  flow  and  disparity 

computations  to  be  correct,  especially  at  occlusion  boundaries. 

One  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  integrate  motion  and  stereo  data.  (Balasubramanyam 
1989)  uses  information  in  both  the  stereo  and  motion  sequences  at  two  time  instances  to 

define  a  measure  of  confidence  in  the  presence  of  motion  and  depth  discontinuities.  This 
measure  can  be  applied  early,  prior  to  the  full  computation  of  flow  and  disparity  fields.  The 

general  idea  is  to  use  coarse  disparity  and  flow  estimates  from  hierarchical  correlation 
processes  (Anandan  1989'  to  locate  and  label  depth  and  motion  discontinuities;  smoothing  is 
then  inhibited  across  these  boundaries.  Discontinuities  that  arc  continuous  (i.c.  unbroken) 
in  the  other  dimension  arc  favored.  Initial  results  arc  presented  on  both  synthetic  and  real 

stereo-motion  imagery. 

11. 2.  Smoothness  Constraints  for  Optic  Flow  and  Surface  Reconstruction 

Snyder  (Snyder  1989)  has  developed  a  theoretical  analysis  of  smoothness  constraints  that  is 

used  in  the  computation  of  optic  flow  and  surface  reconstruction.  It  is  derived  from  a 
mathematical  foundation  that  lends  insight  to  the  heuristic  justification  of  other 
smoothness  constraints.  Under  several  simple  assumptions  he  derives  the  most  general 
possible  smoothness  constraint,  which  turns  out  to  be  quadratic  in  the  first  derivatives  of 
the  flow  field,  and  quadratic  in  the  first  and  second  derivatives  of  the  grey-level  image 
intensity  function.  All  (he  best-known  smoothness  constraints  arc  special  cases  of  this 
general  form,  and  the  relationship  to  a  few  ai  examined. 


II. 3. 


3D  Interpretation  of  Rotational  Motion  from  Image  Trajectories 


The  research  rr  Sawhncy  and  Oliensis  (Sawhney  and  Oiiensis  1989)  addresses  the  problem  of 

discovering  the  motion  parameters  of  independently  moving  objects  in  their  natural 
coordinate  system.  This  paper  focuses  on  analyzing  an  extended  time  sequence  of  images  of 
an  object  rotating  uniformly  around  an  axis  of  arbitrary  location  and  orientation.  It 

demonstrates  how  the  abstraction  of  continuous  descriptions  of  multi-frame  data  can  lead  to 

the  recovery  of  scene  motion  and  structure.  Image  traces  of  3D  feature  points  are 

generated  front  image  point  correspondences  over  a  sequence  of  frames.  These  traces  arc 
described  by  continuous  curves  that  are  obtained  by  fitting  conic  arcs  to  the  set  of  points. 
The  goal  is  motion-based  grouping  of  image  traces  to  provide  constraints  (that  are 

unavailable  in  only  a  few  frames)  sufficient  to  extract  the  motion  parameters  of 

independently  moving  objects  in  their  natural  coordinate  system. 

II.  4.  A  Motion  Data  Set  from  the  ALV 

Motion  analysis  has  remained  an  extremely  difficult  research  area.  One  of  the  difficulties 

has  been  the  lack  of  motion  data  with  ground  truth  of  known  accuracy.  In  particular,  this 
sort  of  data  has  not  been  collected  for  roLOt  vehicles  operating  under  realistic  conditions  in 
outdoor  environments.  Thus,  the  proper  scientific  evaluation  of  motion  algorithms 

intended  for  practical  application  has  been  impossible. 

In  response  to  this  general  problem,  our  group  decided  to  collect  a  reasonably  large  data  set 

from  the  ALV  (Dutta,  Manmatha  et  al.  1989a;  Dutta,  Manmatha  et  al.  1989b)  Motion 

sequences  of  about  30  frames  each  were  collected  at  five  different  outdoor  sites  with 
different  road  surfaces,  including  on-road,  dirt-road,  and  off-road  scenarios,  Data  from  the 

video  camera,  laser  range  finder,  and  land  navigation  system  were  recorded  simultaneously 
under  stop-and-shoot  and  move  and-shoot  scenarios.  Ground  truth  data  was  obtained  using 

traditional  surveying  methods.  The  data  is  being  made  available  to  the  general  community 

and  can  be  obtained  by  communicating  with  Ms.  Valerie  Cohen  at  UMass  fE-mail  address  is 

VCohcn@CS.UMass.EDU). 

III.  KNOWLEDGE-RASED  INTERPRET ATIQIN 
III.  I.  New  Schema  system 

Research  in  knowlcdgc-uircctcd  vision  has  begun  to  focus  on  two  new  goals.  The  first  is  to 
build  a  control  system  for  vision  that  is  provably  near-optimal  under  certain  assumptions. 
The  second  is  to  use  machine  learning  techniques  to  assume  part  of  the  role  of  the 

knowledge  engineer.  Work  is  underway  on  the  Schema  System  II  which  is  designed  to 
achieve  both  of  these  goals. 

Previous  research  with  the  Schema  System  (Draper,  Brolio  et  al.  1989)  centered  around  the 
realization  that  different  interpretation  techniques  arc  needed  to  recognize  different 

objects.  The  process  of  finding  an  automobile  in  an  image  is  not  the  same  as  finding  a  road 

or  a  tree.  The  problem  has  always  been  how  to  combine  multiple  recognition  techniques 

into  a  single,  coherent  system.  The  Schema  System  II  approaches  this  problem  by  viewing 
object  recognition  as  search  through  the  space  of  knowledge  stales.  The  general  idea  is  to 

use  a  compile-time  analysis  to  trace  all  possible  paths  through  knowledge  space  in  order  to 

find  the  most  efficient  routes. 

This  framework  is  being  used  for  learning  information  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 

provided  by  a  "knowledge  engineer."  The  system  may  be  able  to  learn  the  expected  cost  of 
each  knowledge  source  (KS)  and  the  likelihood  of  each  possible  KL  csult  to  eliminate  the 

need  for  user-defined  control  strategics.  The  system  may  also  be  able  to  learn  which  object- 

specific  combinations  of  vidcncc  allow  the  presence  of  an  object  to  be  inferred. 


eliminating  the  need  for  user  supplied  confidence  mapping  functions.  The  final  phase  will 
address  acquiring  new  object  descriptions  by  learning  new  knowledge  sources. 

III. 2.  Perceptual  Organization 

111. 2.1.  Perceptual  Organization  of  Curved  Lines 

Image  curves  often  correspond  to  the  bounding  contours  of  objects  as  they  appear  in  the 
image  and  provide  important  structural  3D  information.  In  most  cases,  however,  curves  do 
not  appear  as  coherent  events  in  the  image  and  must  be  reconstructed  from  fragments 
obtained  from  low  level  processes.  Dolan  (Dolan  and  Weiss  1989)  is  developing  a  system 
which  exploits  principles  of  perceptual  organization,  such  as  proximity  and  good 
continuation,  to  build  multi-scale  symbolic  descriptions  of  co-curving  or  curvilinear  image 
structure. 

Two  primitive  geometric  descriptors  of  image  structure  are  employed  (straight  lines  and 
conic  splines)  to  describe  the  image  structures  of  interest:  collinearities,  smooth  curves, 
inflections,  corners,  and  cusps.  In  order  to  manage  the  computational  complexity  inherent 
in  the  organization  process,  the  system  follows  the  iterative  linking,  grouping,  and 
replacement  paradigm  developed  by  Boldt  et  al  (Boldt  and  Weiss  1987;  Weiss  and  Boldt  1986; 
Weiss,  Hanson  et  al.  1985)  The  image  primitives  from  which  larger  structures  are  built  are 
unit  tangents  obtained  by  finding  zero-crossings  of  the  Laplacian  and  computing  the  local 
orientation  of  each  edge  point  from  the  local  gradient.  Preliminary  experimental  results 
from  this  system  may  be  found  in  (Dolan  and  Weiss  1989). 

111. 2. 2.  Organizing  Surface  Boundaries 

The  ability  to  find  sets  of  points  or  lines  which  belong  to  a  single  object  or  define  a  single 
surface  is  extremely  important  in  computer  vision.  For  example,  Williams  and  Hanson 
(Williams  and  Hanson  1988)  show  that  when  two  or  more  image  points  are  approximately 
equidistant  in  depth  (which  is  often  the  case  when  they  belong  to  a  single  object  whose 

extent  in  depth  is  small  relative  to  its  distance  to  the  camera)  then  the  distance  to  those 
points  (and  therefore  the  object)  can  be  accurately  and  reliably  recovered.  Similarly,  the 

formidable  combinatorics  inherent  in  matching  3-D  models  to  image  data  can  only  be 
controlled  when  there  is  prior  evidence  that  several  points  or  lines  belong  to  a  single 
object  (Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989b;  Burns  1987;  Bums  and  Kitchen  1988).  Williams  is 
developing  a  system  for  the  perceptual  organization  of  surface  boundaries  which  exploits 

Gestalt  grouping  principles  such  as  proximity,  similarity,  good  continuity,  convexity  and 

symmetry. 

Our  view  is  that  the  goal  of  perceptual  organization  is  not  to  assert  surface  boundaries  in 

the  presence  of  "noise",  but  rather  to  assert  surface  boundaries  in  the  presence  of  other 
potentially  occluding  surfaces.  The  process  of  explaining  an  input  set  of  line  segments  as 

the  projections  of  boundaries  of  opaque  surfaces  at  different  depths  begins  by  the  insertion 
of  virtual  lines  and  possible  vertices  corresponding  to  potential  organizations.  For  each 
member  of  this  augmented  line  set,  a  set  of  constraints  (derived  from  the  physical 
properties  of  surfaces)  on  the  role  of  that  line  in  the  final  interpretation  are  asserted. 

We  envision  this  constructive  or  problem  posing  stage  as  being  followed  by  an  optimization 
or  "problem  answering"  stage.  The  optimization  problem  consists  of  a  linear  or  quadratic 
objective  function  subject  to  linear  constraints.  Each  virtual  line  and  vertex  will  either  be 

promoted  to  a  visible  surface  boundary,  a  hidden  surface  boundary  or  be  deleted.  As  a 
natural  side  effect,  wherever  possible,  the  sign  of  occlusion  will  be  determined.  This  aspect 
of  the  work,  if  successful,  is  tantamount  to  figure-ground  segregation,  and  has  important 
implications  for  obstacle  avoidance  in  robotics  and  for  the  enforcement  of  smoothness 
constraints  for  creation  of  dense  depth  maps  and  optical  flow  fields. 
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III. 3.  2D  Model  Matching 


An  important  problem  in  model-driven  3D  interpretation  is  how  to  use  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  location  and  orientation  of  the  camera,  models  of  objects  in  the 
environment,  and  the  results  of  low-level  vision  to  determine  the  image-to-modcl 
correspondence.  The  approach  we  have  taken  is  to  separate  2D  model-to-image  matching 
from  the  determination  of  the  3D  pose  parameters  (see  Section  III. 4) 

Beveridge  (Beveridge,  Weiss  et  a!.  1989a;  Beveridge,  Weiss  et  a!.  1989b)  assumes  that  a  2D 
model  has  been  supplied  with  rough  constraints  on  its  image  position  (e.g.  via  an 
approximate  3D  location  in  a  modeled  environment).  This  substantially  reduces  the  search 
space  of  possible  model-image  line  correspondences.  The  goal  here  is  to  determine 
correspondences  between  model  and  data  lines  such  that  an  optimized  spatial  fit  will 

produce  the  lowest  match  error.  The  search  must  be  carried  out  across  the  space  of  possible 

line  correspondences  and  this  involves  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  grouping 
fragmented  data,  and  missing  or  erroneous  lines.  The  rotation  and  translation  of  the  model 

that  minimizes  ihe  error  in  spatial  fit  for  a  given  set  of  line  correspondences  :s  computed 
via  a  closed-form  solution.  Interesting  experimental  results  are  achieved  on  images  from 

our  mobile  robot  domain. 

III.  4.  3D  Pose  refinement 

Kumar  (Kumar  1989)  has  developed  an  optimization  technique  for  finding  the  3D  camera 
pose  given  a  set  of  correspondences  between  3D  model  lines  and  2D  image  lines.  The  3D  pose 
is  given  by  the  rotation  and  translation  matrices  which  map  the  world  coordinate  system  to 

the  camera  coordinate  system.  Using  the  output  of  the  system  described  in  Section  III. 3, 

these  algorithms  allow  updating  of  the  mobile  robot  position  via  landmark  recognition.. 

The  approach  is  based  on  the  constraints  developed  by  Liu  et  al  (Liu,  Huang  et  al.  1988),  but 

differs  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  rotation  and  translation  are  solved  for 

simultaneously,  which  makes  more  effective  use  of  the  constraints  and  is  more  robust  in 
the  presence  of  noise.  Second,  the  nonlinear  least-squares  optimization  algorithm  used  to 
solve  for  rotation  and  translation  is  adapted  from  Horn  (Horn  1987);  Horn's  technique 
provides  much  better  convergence  properties  than  does  Liu  et  al's  solution  method  based  on 
Euler  angles  (Kumar  1989). 

IV.  IMAfiF,  UNDERSTANDING  ARCHITECTURE 
IV. 1.  Image  Understanding  Benchmark 

The  second  DARPA  vision  benchmark  represents  an  integrated  vision  task  across  a  range  of 
typical  vision  processing  (Weems,  Riseman  et  al.  1988)  Released  in  March  1988,  the 
integrated  benchmark  involves  processing  from  the  sensory  level,  through  intermediate 
processing  of  symbolic  tokens,  to  matching  of  data  against  a  set  of  models,  and  finally 
verification  of  the  hypothesized  model  in  a  top-down  manner.  A  sequential  solution  to  the 
benchmark  was  written  at  UMass  and  verified  by  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  benchmark  was  widely  distributed  and  in  October  1988,  UMass  hosted  a  workshop  in 
Avon,  Connecticut  to  discuss  the  results.  Representatives  were  present  from  the  Darpa  IU 
community,  as  well  as  from  groups  who  implemented  the  benchmark  on  different 
machines.  All  of  the  architectures  from  the  Strategic  Computing  program  that  are  typically 
considered  for  vision  applications  were  involved  in  the  exercise,  including  the  Warp,  the 
Connection  Machine,  and  the  IUA  (the  Image  Understanding  Architecture).  In  addition,  the 
benchmark  was  implemented  on  the  Sun-3  and  Sun-4,  the  Sequent  Symmetry  81,  Intel  iPSC- 
2,  Aspcx  ASP,  and  the  All i ant  FX-80.  The  results  of  this  workshop  arc  presented  in  (Weems, 
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Riscman  ct  al.  1989)  in  this  proceedings. 

IV.  2.  Status  of  IUA  Project 

The  Image  Understanding  Architecture  effort  focussed  on  three  main  areas:  completion  of 
the  IUA  prototype  with  Hughes  Research  Labs;  extensions  to  the  IUA  software  simulator, 
and  implementation  of  the  DARPA  Benchmark  on  the  IUA  simulator. 

At  the  hardware  level,  progress  towards  completion  of  the  IUA  prototype  included  redesign 
of  the  feedback  concentrator  chip  (for  the  associative  functions  in  the  CAAPP  array), 
resubmission  of  the  1CAP  communication  chips  after  a  failed  fabrication  run,  redesign  and 

resubmission  of  the  64  processor  CAAPP  test  chips  (fabrication  was  delayed  over  six  months 

due  to  vendor  problems),  and  the  design  of  an  I/O  subsystem  (by  Hughes).  After  several 
alternatives  were  considered,  a  decision  was  made  to  use  commercially  available 

components  to  construct  the  system  controller.  The  first  prototype  board  is  expected  to  be 

delivered  to  UMass  from  the  Hughes  Research  Labs  in  August,  1989. 

At  the  software  level,  major  changes  and  extension  were  made  to  the  IUA  simulator.  It  was 

ported  to  the  Sun-3  system,  integrated  with  the  Sun  windowing  environment,  and  its 
interactive  graphical  capabilities  were  substantially  enhanced.  A  full  ICAP  simulator  was 

developed  and  merged  with  the  CAAPP  simulator  to  provide  two-level  simulation 
capabilities.  This  was  then  ported  to  the  Sequent  Symmetry  multiprocessor  and  enlarged  to 

a  full  sized  (51*x512)  CAAPP  and  a  4096  processor  ICAP.  Unfortunately,  memory  limitations 
on  the  Sequent  limited  useful  simulations  to  a  16  processor  ICAP  configuration.  In  addition, 
numerous  improvements  were  made  to  the  simulator  at  the  basic  code  level  and  a  number  of 
vision  algorithms  were  coded  and  tested. 

Finally,  a  major  effort  to  program  the  benchmark  on  the  IUA  simulator  was  successfully 
completed  and  reported  as  part  of  the  Avon  conference  discussed  earlier.  The  IUA 
implementation  of  the  benchmark  ran  in  approximately  80  msecs  on  the  simulator. 
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ABSTRACT 

Our  program  in  Image  Understanding  has  continued  to  focus  on  three  main  projects  -  the  Vision  Machine, 
object  recognition  and  autonomous  navigation  but  it  has  also  covered  a  wide  range  of  other  topics  from  early 
vision  modules  to  analog  VLSI  circuits  for  vision  and  theoretical  work  on  the  problem  of  learning.  The  first 
project  -  a  parallel  Vision  Machine  -  kas  the  goal  of  developing  a  system  for  integrating  early  vision  modules 
and  computing  a  robust  description  of  the  discontinuities  of  the  surfaces  and  of  their  physical  properties  that 
can  be  used  for  recognition  tasks.  During  this  last  year,  we  have  interfaced  the  output  of  our  integration  stage 
with  a  parallel  model-based  recognition  algorithm.  The  second  project  consists  of  several  approaches  to  visual 
recognition.  New  theoretical  results  have  been  obtained  and  new  systems  have  been  implemented.  In  addition 
to  these  main  themes,  we  have  also  worked  on  the  computation  and  the  use  of  motion,  photogrammeiry,  new 
theoretical  approaches  to  shape-from-shading,  qualitative  stereo  vision,  analog  VLSI  circuits  and  learning. 

1  Introduction 

We  will  briefly  describe  our  various  projects  in  Image  Understanding.  Several  of  them  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  other  papers  in  these  Proceedings  and  in  those  cases  we  will  simply  have  an  appropriate  pointer. 

2  The  Vision  Machine 

As  we  described  last  year  in  a  separate  paper,  the  Vision  Machine  system  integrates  several  vision  cues  to 
achieve  high  performance  in  unstructured  environments,  mainly  for  recognition  tasks.  It  is  also  a  tool  for 
testing  our  theoretical  progress  in  vision  algorithms,  their  parallel  implementation  and  their  integration.  The 
Vision  Machine  at  presents  consists  of  a  movable  two-camera  Eye-Head  system  -  the  input  device  -  and  a  8K 
CM2.  We  are  improving  the  parallel  early  vision  algorithms  which  compute  edge  detection,  stereo,  motion, 
texture  and  surface  color  in  close  to  real-time.  The  integration  stage  is  based  on  the  technique  of  coupled 
Markov  Random  Field  models,  and  leads  to  a  cartoon-like  map  of  the  discontinuities  in  the  scene,  with  a 
partial  labeling  of  the  brightness  edges  in  terms  of  their  physical  origin.  In  the  last  year,  we  have  interfaced 
the  output  of  our  integration  stage  with  a  parallel  model-based  recognition  algorithm. 

2.1  The  Vision  Machine  System 


The  present  organization  of  the  system  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  image(s)  are  processed  through 
independent  algorithms  or  modules  corresponding  to  different  visual  cues.  The  full  integration  scheme  - 
not  yet  fully  implemented  -  involves  finding  the  various  types  of  physical  discontinuities  in  the  surfaces  - 
depth  discontinuities  (extremal  edges  and  blades),  orientation  discontinuities,  specular  edges,  albedo  edges  (or 
marks),  shadow  edges  -  and  coupling  them  with  each  other  and  back  to  the  discontinuities  in  the  visual  cues, 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  output  of  the  system  is  a  set  of  labeled  discontinuities  of  the  surfaces  around 
t  he  viewer.  Thus  the  scheme  -  an  instance  of  inverse  optics  -  computes  surface  properties,  that  is  attributes  of 
the  physical  world  and  not  anymore  of  the  images.  Notice  that  we  attempt  to  find  discontinuities  in  surface 
properties  and  therefore  qualitative  surface  properties:  the  inverse  optics  paradigm  does  not  imply  that 
physical  properties  of  the  surfaces,  such  as  depth  or  reflectance,  should  be  extracted  precisely,  evcryuln  n . 
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Figure  I:  Overall  organization  of  the  Vision  Machine. 


These  discontinuities,  taken  together,  represent  a  ‘‘cartoon”  of  the  original  scene  which  can  be  used  for 
recognition  and  navigation  (along  with,  if  needed,  interpolated  depth,  motion,  texture  and  color  fields).  As 
yet  we  did  not  integrate  our  ongoing  work  on  grouping  in  the  Vision  Machine.  We  expect  to  use  a  saliency 
operation  on  the  output  of  the  edge  detection  process  possibly  before  the  use  of  intensity  edges  by  the  MRF 
stage.  The  grouping  based  on  T-junctions  (Beymer,  in  preparation)  should  take  place  on  the  intensity  edges 
at  the  same  level  as  the  MRF  stage.  Initial  work  in  recognition  has  been  integrated  in  the  system.  The 
Vision  Machine  has  been  demonstrated  working  form  images  to  recognition  through  the  integration  of  visual 
cues. 

In  the  following,  we  will  only  sketch  the  main  updates  to  last  year’s  paper  on  the  Vision  Machine  [43]. 

2.2  The  Connection  Machine 

The  new  version  of  the  Connection  Machine  (CM2)  that  we  have  now  is  a  small  (8K  processors)  configuration. 
The  main  differences  with  respect  to  the  CMI  are  (a)  64k  bits  memory  per  processor  and  (b)  a  floating  point 
arithmetic  accelerator,  shared  among  16  processors. 

2.3  The  Integration  Stage  and  ’’deterministic”  MRF 

Recent  work  by  Geiger  and  Girosi,  based  on  mean-field  techniques  from  statistical  physics,  has  clarified 
the  role  of  various  parameters  in  the  MRF  technique  that  we  use  for  integration  and  has  led  to  interesting 
deterministic  approximations  of  the  stochastic  procedures.  These  schemes  have  a  much  higher  speed  than 
the  Montecarlo  schemes  we  used  so  far,  while  promising  similar  performance.  The  work  is  outlined  in  these 
Proceedings.  A  similar  deterministic  sheme  was  developed  recently  by  Hurlbert.  and  Poggio  to  solve  a  specific 
integration  problem  -  the  integration  of  color  with  intensity  edges. 

2.3.1  A  network  for  image  segmentation  using  color 

The  goal  of  segmentation  algorithms  for  color  is  to  find  boundaries  between  regions  of  different  surface 
spectral  reflectances  and  to  spread  uniform  colors  within  them,  without  explicitly  requiring  the  colors  to  he 
constant  under  changes  in  illumination.  Ilurlbert  and  Poggio  [22]  use  color  labels  that  are  analogous  to  the 
CIE  chromaticity  coordinates  x  and  y.  Under  the  single  source  assumption,  they  change  across  space  only 
when  the  surface  spectral  reflectance  changes,  except  when  strong  specularities  ai  present.  The  color  edges 
themselves  are  localised  with  the  help  of  luminance  edges,  by  analogy  with  psychophysics  of  segmentation 
and  filling-in. 
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Surfaces  are  assumed  to  reflect  light  according  to  the  neutral-interface-reflection  model.  In  this  model 
[30]  [o3],  the  image  irradiance  I(x,y,X)  is  the  sum  of  two  components,  the  surface  reflection  and  the  body 
reflection: 


I(x,y,X)  =  L(r(x,y),X)[a(r,X)g(6(r))  +  bh{6(r))], 

where  X  labels  wavelength  and  r(x,y)  is  the  point  on  the  3D  surface  to  which  the  image  coordinates  {x.y) 
correspond.  L[v{x .  y),  X)  is  the  illumination  on  the  surface.  a(r,  A)  is  the  spectral  reflectance  factor  of  the 
body  reflection  component  and  g(S(r))  its  magnitude,  which  depends  on  the  viewing  geometry  parameters 
lumped  together  in  b{r).  The  spectral  reflectance  factor  of  the  specular,  or  surface  reflection,  component 
b  is  assumed  to  be  constant  with  respect  to  A,  as  is  true  for  inhomogeneous  materials  such  as  paints  and 
plastics.  For  most  materials,  the  magnitude  of  the  specular  component  h  depends  strongly  on  the  viewing 
geometry.  Using  the  single  source  assumption,  we  may  factor  the  illumination  L  into  separate  spatial  and 
spectral  components  (£( r,  A)  =  £(r)c(A)).  Multiplying  1  by  the  spectral  sensitivities  of  the  color  sensors 
i  —  1.2.3  and  integrating  over  wavelength  yields  the  triplet  of  color  values  (R,G,B).  where 

R  =  I*(x,  y)  =  L(r(x,  y))(a*( r{x,  y))y(6)  +  bRh(S)) 

and  so  forth  and  where  the  a1  and  ft'  are  the  reflectance  factors  ii.  the  spectral  channels  defined  by  the 
sensor  spectral  sensitivities. 

We  define  the  hues  u  and  v  as 


and 


R 

~  R  +  G+  B 


G 

V ~ R+G+B 

at  each  pixel. 

In  Lambertian  reflection,  the  specular  reflectance  factor  ft  is  zero.  In  this  case,  u  and  v  are  piecewise 
constant:  they  change  in  the  image  only  when  the  a'(x,y)  change.  Thus  u  or  v  mark  discontinuities  in 
the  surface  spectral  reflectance  function,  e.g  they  mark  material  boundaries.  Conversely,  image  regions  of 
constant  u  correspond  to  regions  of  constant  surface  color.  Across  specularities,  it  in  general  changes  but 
often  not  much.  Thus  one  approach  to  the  segmentation  problem  is  to  find  regions  of  “constant"  u  and  their 
boundaries.  The  difficulty  with  this  approach  is  that  real  u  data  are  noisy  and  unreliable:  u  is  the  quotient  of 
numbers  that  are  not  only  noisy  themselves  but  also,  at  least  for  biological  photosensor  spectral  sensitivities, 
very  close  to  one  another.  The  goals  of  segmentation  algorithms  are  therefore  to  enhance  discontinuities 
in  u  and,  within  the  regions  marked  by  the  discontinuities,  to  smoothe  over  the  noise  and  fill  in  the  data 
where  they  are  unreliable.  One  method  is  to  regularize  -  to  eliminate  the  noise  and  fill  in  the  data,  while 
preserving  the  discontinuities.  Using  an  algorithm  based  on  Markov  Random  Field  techniques,  we  have 
obtained  encouraging  results  on  real  images  [43].  The  MRF  technique  exploits  the  constraint  that  u  should 
be  piecewise  constant  within  the  discontinuity  contours  and  uses  image  brightness  edges  as  guides  in  finding 
the  contours.  An  alternative  to  the  MRF  approach  is  very  similar  to  the  deterministic  schemes  obtained  by 
Geiger  and  Girosi  and  consists  of  an  averaging  scheme  that  simply  replaces  the  value  of  each  pixel  in  the  hue 
image  with  the  average  of  its  local  surround,  iterating  many  times  over  the  whole  image.  The  algorithm  takes 
as  input  the  hue  image  (either  the  tt-image  or  the  tt-image)  and  one  or  two  edge  images,  either  luminance 
edges  alone,  or  luminance  edges  plus  u  or  v  edges,  or  u  edges  plus  v  edges.  The  edge  images  are  obtained  for 
instance  by  performing  Canny  edge  detection.  On  each  iteration,  the  value  at  each  pixel  in  the  hue  image 
is  replaced  by  the  average  of  its  value  and  those  in  its  contributing  neighborhood.  A  neighboring  pixel  is 
allowed  to  contribute  if  (i)  it  is  one  of  the  four  pixels  sharing  a  full  border  with  the  central  pixel  (ii)  it  shares 
the  same  edge  label  with  the  central  pixel  in  all  input  edge  images  (iii)  its  value  is  non-zero  and  (iv)  its 
value  is  within  a  fixed  range  of  the  central  pixel  value.  The  last  requirement,  simply  reinforces  the  edge  label 
requirement  when  a  hue  image  serves  as  an  input  edge  image  -  the  edge  label  requirement  allows  only  those 
pixels  that  he  on  the  same  side  of  an  edge  to  be  averaged,  while  the  other  insures  that  only  those  pixels  with 
similar  hues  are  averaged. 
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M  ore  formally 


/in+1  —  1  V'  An 

,l'J  -  \-(C ")  ^  ,m 

where  Cn(h[‘ } )  is  the  set  of  .V(CT1)  pixels  among  the  next  neighbors  of  i,j  that  differ  from  h"  J  less 
than  a  specified  amount  and  are  not  crossed  by  an  edge  in  the  edge  rnap(s)  (on  the  assumption  that  the 
pixel  (i.j)  does  not  belong  to  an  edge).  The  iteration  of  this  operator  is  similar  to  nonlinear  diffusion 
and  to  discontinuous  regularization  of  the  type  discussed  by  Blake  and  Zisserman,  Genian  and  Gem  an  and 
Marroquin  [35]  [-1]  [11].  The  iterative  scheme  of  the  above  equation  can  be  derived  from  minimization  via 
gradient  descent  of  the  energy  function 


with 

j  -  (1  —  dl+lj)V(hij.ht+lJ)  +  (\  —  d{j  + 1  )V  (hij ,  hij  +  i ) 

+  (  I  —  )f  (hij  ,  J  )  +  (  1  —  di  ,j  _  1  )  V  (hij  ,  h  t 1  ) , 

where  l‘( x,  y)  =  T(x  -  y)  is  a  quadratic  potential  an  and  constant  for  lx  —  y|  above  a  certain  value. 

A  simple  gradient  scheme  finds  the  stationary  value  of  h  u_  jiving  iteratively 

dV 

dh/dt  =  -a- 

With  the  appropriate  value  of  a  one  finds  exactly  the  average  scheme  we  use 

=  <  h>c 

where  <  h  >c  means  a\erage  over  the  system  of  neighborhoods  C,  defined  earlier  and  the  iterations 
should  respect  the  underlying  system  of  cliques  and  their  chromatic  number  [36]. 

Notice  that  our  sche/ne  is  a  regularization  scheme  that  takes  into  account  discontinuities  and  uses  the 
data  only  as  initial  values  for  the  iteration  scheme.  If  data  are  taken  into  account  in  the  usual  way  (that  is 
equivalent  to  the  assumption  of  an  observation  model  which  consists  of  gaussian  additive  noise)  we  have 

h^1  —<  h  >c  -kWj-hl) 

where  h°  =  u  are  the  hue  data.  In  the  latter  scheme,  the  resulting  “surface-’  is  a  generalized  spline. 
In  the  former  scheme  we  expect  that  the  algorithm  will  provide  asymptotically  piecewise  constant  regions 
bound  In'  disconlinuities. 

[lie  local  averaging  smoothes  noise  in  the  hue  values  and  fills  in  with  uniform  hue  regions  marked  by 
the  edge  input  >.  On  images  with  shading  but  without  strong  spccularit ies.  the  algorithm  performs  a  clean 
segmentation  into  regions  of  different  hues. 

2.4  Labeling  the  physical  origin  of  edges:  computing  qualitative  surface  at¬ 
tributes 

Physical  Dim  anlni  uiIks 

W  e  ,-Jassify  edges  according  to  the  following  physical  events:  discontinuities  in  surface  properties,  called 
mark  or  albedo  edges  (e  g.,  changes  in  the  color  of  the  surface);  discontinuities  in  the  orientation  of  the 
surface  patch,  called  orientation  edges  (e.g..  an  edge  in  a  polyhedron);  discontinuities  in  the  illumination, 
called  shadow  edges:  occluding  boundaries,  which  are  discontinuities  in  the  object  space  (a  different  object): 
and  .s/>rrii/nr  discontinuities,  which  exist  for  non-Lambert ian  objects. 
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Integration  via  Labeling  with  a  linear  classifier 

Gamble.  Geiger.  Weinshall  and  Poggio  have  implemented  a  part  of  the  general  scheme.  More  specifically, 
they  have  used  a  simple  linear  classifier  to  label  edges  at  pixels  where  there  exists  an  intensity  discontinuity, 
using  the  output  of  the  line  process  associated  with  each  low-level  vision  module.  They  use  the  fact  that 
i lie  modules'  discontinuities  are  aligned,  having  being  integrated  with  the  intensity  edges  before,  so  that  the 
nonexistence  of  a  module  discontinuity  at  a  pixel  is  meaningful.  The  linear  classifier  corresponds  to  a  linear 
network  where  each  output  unit  is  a  weighted  linear  combination  of  its  inputs  (for  a  similar  application  to 
a  problem  of  color  vision,  see  [23]).  The  input  to  the  network  is  a  pixel  where  there  exists  an  intensity  edge 
and  that  feeds  a  set  of  qualitatively  different  input  units.  The  output  is  a  real  value  vector  of  labels’  support . 

In  the  system  we  have  so  far  implemented,  we  achieve  a  rather  restricted  integration,  since  each  module 
is  integrated  only  with  the  intensity  module,  and  labeling  is  done  via  a  simple  linear  classifier  only.  It  is  still 
unclear  how  successfull  labeling  can  be,  using  only  local  information. 

2.5  Saliency,  grouping  and  segmentation 

A  grouping  and  segmentation  module  working  on  the  output  of  the  edge  detection  module  is  an  important 
part  of  a  vision  system:  humans  can  deal  with  monocular,  still,  black  and  white  pictures  devoid  of  stereo, 
motion  and  color.  We  are  now  developing  techniques  to  find  salient  edges,  to  group  them  and  thereby 
segment  the  image.  These  algorithms  have  not  been  integrated  yet  in  the  Vision  Machine  system. 

Saliency  Measure 

Edge  maps  produced  by  most  current  edge  detectors  are  cluttered  with  edge  responses  and  may  have 
edges  caused  by  noise.  This  creates  difficulties  for  higher  level  processing,  since  the  combinatorics  of  these 
algorithms  often  depends  on  the  number  of  edge  primitives  being  examined.  What  is  needed  is  a  technique  to 
focus  attention  on  the  ’’important”  edges  in  u  scene.  We  call  such  attention  focusing  techniques  that  measure 
the  "importance”  of  an  edge  saliency  measures.  Shimon  Ulhrtan  [58]  has  proposed  two  different  kinds  of 
saliency  measures:  local  saliency  and  structural  saliency.  An  edge’s  local  saliency  is  entirely  determined  by 
features  of  that  edge  alone.  For  example,  an  edge’s  length,  its  average  gradient  magnitude,  or  the  color  of 
a  bounding  region  serve  as  local  saliency  measures.  Structural  saliency  refers  to  more  global  properties  of 
an  edge  -  its  relationships  with  other  edges.  Although  two  edges  may  not  be  locally  salient,  if  there  is  a 
"nonaccidentar  relationship  between  them,  then  the  structure  becomes  salient.  Examples  of ’’nonaccidental" 
relationships,  as  pointed  out  by  David  Lowe,  include  collinearity,  parallelism,  and  symmetry,  among  other 
things. 

David  Beymer  has  investigated  local  saliency  measures  applied  to  the  output  of  the  Canny  edge  detector. 
The  edge  features  we  have  considered  include  curvature,  edge  length,  and  gradient  magnitude.  The  measure 
favors  those  edges  that  have  low  average  curvature,  long  length,  and  a  high  gradient  magnitude.  The  saliency 
measure  eliminates  many  of  the  edges  due  to  noise  and  many  of  the  unimportant  edges.  The  edges  that 
remain  are  often  the  long,  smooth  boundaries  of  objects  and  significant  intensity  changes  inside  the  objects. 
We  expect  that  the  salienf  edges  will  help  higher  level  processes  such  as  grouping  (structural  saliency)  and 
mode!  based  recognition  by  allowing  them  to  focus  attention  on  regions  of  an  image  bounded  by  salient 
edges. 

7  Junctions:  Their  Detection  and  I'se  in  Grouping 

In  cluttered  imagery,  imagery  containing  many  objects  occluding  one  another,  it  is  important  to  group 
together  pieces  of  the  image  that  come  from  the  same  object.  In  particular,  given  an  edge  map  produced 
by  the  Canny  edge  detector,  we  would  like  to  select  and  group  together  the  edges  from  a  particular  object 
before  running  high  level  recognition  algorithms  on  the  edge  data.  This  grouping  stage  helps  reduce  the 
combinatorics  of  the  higher  level  stages,  as  they  are  not  forced  to  consider  false  edge  groupings  as  objects. 
Considering  how  occlusion  cues  can  be  used  in  grouping,  we  have  investigated  the  detection  of  T  junctioi  - 
and  grouping  rules  arising  from  the  pairing  of  T  junctions.  When  one  object  partially  occludes  another 
in  a  cluttered  scene. 'a  T  junction  is  formed  between  the  two  objects.  Beymer  has  developed  algorithm' 
for  detecting  T  junctions  as  a  postprocessing  step  to  the  Canny  edge  detector.  The  Canny  edge  detector, 
while  very  good  at  detecting  edges,  is  particularly  bad  at  detecting  junctions.  Indeed,  it  was  designed  to 
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detect  one  dimensional  events.  This  one  dimensional  characterization  of  the  image  breaks  down  at  junctions 
since  locally  there  are  three  or  more  surfaces  in  the  image.  We  have  investigated  how  one  could  use  edge 
curvature  and  region  properties  of  the  image  to  reconstruct  these  ’’broken”  junctions.  Often  the  way  Canny 
will  fail  at  junctions  is  that  one  of  the  three  curves  belonging  to  the  junction  will  be  broken  off  from  the 
other  two.  Bey  me  r  has  modified  an  existing  algorithm  asnd  achieved  promisisng  results  in  restoring  broken 
T  junctions.  Once  located  in  the  image,  T  junctions  are  represented  by  three  edges,  the  left  part  of  the  top 
horizontal  edge  of  the  T,  the  right  part,  and  the  stem.  The  top  horizontal  edges  are  the  occluding  edges  and 
the  vertical  stem  is  the  occluded  edge.  Given  the  junctions,  we  can  start  pairing  T  junctions  and  grouping 
edge  fragments.  If  we  assume  that  all  objects  in  the  scene  fit  entirely  within  the  image  boundaries,  all  T 
junctions  must  be  matched  up  with  a  ’’brother”  T  junction  along  the  occluded  edge  joining  them.  This 
constraint  helps  to  classify  T  junctions,  making  their  detection  more  robust.  Once  a  T  junction  is  matched 
with  its  brother,  we  know  exactly  which  edge  is  the  occluded  edge  (it  is  the  edge  that  is  traced  to  reach  the 
brother),  so  we  can  group  the  two  occluding  edges  together.  The  occluded  edge  will  be  extended,  starting  a 
search  process  to  bridge  the  occluding  object.  Here  we  are  looking  for  an  opposing  T  junction  on  the  other 
side  of  the  occluding  object.  If  such  a  pair  of  opposing  Ts  is  found,  we  can  group  together  the  occluded 
edges  of  the  respective  T  junct  ions.  The  application  of  these  grouping  rules  for  occluding  and  occluded  edges 
often  product  closed  contours  when  the  Canny  edges  are  fairly  good.  For  each  closed  contour,  we  can  form 
a  closed  region  corresponding  to  an  object  or  object  part  in  the  image.  Finally,  the  T  junctions  are  used  to 
calculate  relative  depth  information  among  the  regions.  In  the  end,  the  system  can  divide  the  image  into 
regions  corresponding  to  objects  and  give  their  relative  depths.  Beymer  currently  has  the  system  working 
on  "toy"  images  made  from  construction  paper  cutouts. 

2.6  Recognition  in  the  Vision  Machine 

The  output  of  the  integration  stage  provides  a  set  of  edges  labeled  in  terms  of  physical  discontinuities  of 
the  surface  properties.  They  represent  a  good  input  to  a  model-based  recognition  algorithm  like  the  ones 
described  bv  Dan  Huttenlocher  and  by  Todd  Cass  in  the  88  It)  Proceedings.  In  particular,  we  have  interfacing 
the  Vision  Machine,  as  implemented  so  far,  with  the  Cass  algorithm.  We  have  used  only  discontinuities  for 
recognition;  later  we  will  use  also  the  information  provided  by  the  MRFs  on  the  surface  properties  between 
discontinuities. 

We  have  more  ambitious  goals  for  the  recognition  stage  of  the  Vision  Machine.  In  an  unconstrained 
environment  the  library  of  models  that  a  system  with  human-level  performance  requires  is  in  the  order  of 
many  thousands.  Thus,  the  ability  to  learn  from  examples  appears  to  be  essential  for  the  achievement  of 
high  performance  in  real-world  recognition  tasks.  Learning  the  models  becomes  then  a  primary  concern  in 
developing  a  recognition  system  for  the  Vision  Machine.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  other  approaches  of 
the  last  few  years,  mainly  motivated  by  a  robotic  framework,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  section  3. 

2.6.1  Learning  in  a  three-stage  recognition  scheme 

Although  some  of  the  existing  recognition  systems  incorporate  a  module  for  learning  object  models  from 
examples  (e  g.  Tucker’s  2D  system  [32])  no  such  capability  exists  yet  for  the  more  difficult  problems  of 
recognizing  3D  objects  [28]  or  handwriting  [8].  We  believe  that  incorporating  learning  into  a  general-purpose 
recognition  system  may  be  facilitated  by  breaking  down  the  task  of  recognition  into  three  distinct  but 
interacting  stages;  selection ,  indexing  and  verification. 

Selection 

Selection  or  segmentation  breaks  down  the  image  into  regions  that  are  likely  to  correspond  to  single 
objects.  The  utility  of  an  early  segmentation  of  a  scene  into  meaningful  entities  lies  in  tie  great  reduction 
of  complexity  of  scene  interpretation.  Each  of  the  detected  objects  can  in  turn  be  subjected  to  separate 
recognition,  by  comparing  it  with  object  models  stored  in  memory.  Without  prior  segmentation,  every 
possible  combination  of  image  primitives  such  as  lines  and  blobs  can  in  principle  constitute  an  object  and 
must  be  checked  out.  The  power  of  early  segmentation  may  be  enhanced  by  integrating  all  available  visual 
rues,  especially  if  the  integration  parameters  are  automatically  adjusted  to  suit  the  particul;..  scene  in 
question. 
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In  denng 

By  indexing  we  mean  defining  a  small  set  of  candidate  objects  that  are  likely  to  be  present  in  the 
image.  Although  one  cannot  hope  to  achieve  an  idea)  segmentation  in  real-world  situations,  partial  success 
is  sufficient  if  the  indexing  process  is  robust.  Assuming  that  most  objects  in  the  real  world  are  redundantly 
specified  by  their  local  features,  a  good  indexing  mechanism  would  use  such  features  to  overcome  changes  in 
viewpoint  and  illumination,  occlusion  and  noise. 

What  kind  of  feature  is  good  for  indexing?  Reliably  detected  lines  provided  by  the  integration  of  several 
low-level  cues  in  the  process  of  segmentation  may  suffice  in  many  cases.  We  conjecture  that  simple  viewpoint- 
invariant  combinations  of  primitive  elements,  such  as  two  lines  forming  a  corner,  parallel  lines  and  symmetry 
are  also  likely  to  be  useful.  Ideally,  only  2D  information  should  be  used  for  indexing,  although  it  may  be 
augmented  sometimes  by  qualitative  3D  cues  such  as  relative  depth. 

Verification 

In  the  verification  stage  each  of  the  candidates  screened  by  the  indexing  process  is  tested  to  find  the  best 
match  to  the  image.  At  this  stage,  the  system  can  afford  to  perform  complicated  tests,  since  the  number 
of  candidate  objects  is  small.  We  conjecture  that  hierarchical  indexing  by  a  small  number  (two  or  three) 
features  that  are  spatially  localized  in  2D  suffices  to  achieve  useful  interpretations  of  most  everyday  scenes. 
In  general,  however,  further  verification  by  task-dependent  routines  [56]  or  precise  shape  matching,  possibly 
involving  3D  information,  is  required  [57]  [34]  [28]  [5]  [1]  [32], 

As  an  example,  T.  Breuel  (in  these  Proceedings)  has  considered  the  problem  in  which  a  recognition 
system  is  not  given  a  fixed  set  of  object  models,  but  rather  a  set  of  image/lahe!  pairs  from  which  it  has 
to  build  its  own  object  models  that  it  subsequently  uses  to  identify  objects  in  new  images:  that  is.  lie  has 
considered  the  problem  of  model  acquisition  -  in  the  domain  of  wire-frame  poiyedric  objects  -  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  problem  of  object  recognition. 

2.7  Future  projects 

The  Vision  Machine  will  evolve  in  several  parallel  directions: 

•  improvement  and  extensions  of  its  early  modules 

•  improvement  of  the  integration  and  recognition  stages  (recognition  is  discussed  later) 

•  use  of  the  eye-head  system  in  an  active  mode  during  recognition  task  by  developing  appropriate  gaze 
st  rategies 

•  use  of  the  results  of  the  integration  stage  in  order  to  improve  the  operation  of  early  modules  such  as 
stereo  and  motion  by  feeding  back  the  preliminary  computation  of  the  discontinuities 

Two  goals  will  occupy  most  oi  our  attention.  The  first  one  is  adevelopment  of  the  overall  organization  of 
the  Vision  Machine.  The  system  can  be  seen  as  an  implementation  of  the  inverse  optics  paradigm:  it  attempts 
to  extract  surface  properties  from  the  integration  of  image  cues.  It  must  be  stressed  that  we  never  intended 
this  framework  to  imply  that  precise  surface  properties  such  as  dense,  high  resolution  depth  maps,  must  be 
delivered  by  the  system.  This  extreme  interpretation  of  inverse  optics  seems  to  be  conin' on.  but  was  not  the 
motivation  of  our  project,  which  originally  started  with  the  name  Coarse  Vision  Mach. re  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  computing  qualitative,  as  opposed  to  very  precise,  properties  of  the  environment.  Our  point 
of  view  is  outlined  in  these  Proceedings  by  Bdelman  and  Poggio. 

Our  second  main  goal  in  the  Vision  machine  project  will  be  Machine  Learning.  In  particular,  we  have 
begun  t o  explore  simple  learning  and  estimation  techniques  for  v  ision  tasks.  We  have  succeded  in  synthet  izing 
a  color  algorithm  from  examples  [23]  and  in  developing  a  technique  to  perform  unsupervised  learning  [48]  r>r 
other  simple  vision  algorithms  such  as  simple  versions  of  the  computation  of  texture  and  stereo.  In  addition, 
we  have  used  learning  techniques  to  perform  integration  tasks,  such  as  labeling  the  type  of  discontinuities 
in  a  scene.  \\  e  have  also  begun  to  explore  the  connections  between  recent  approaches  to  learning,  such 
as  neural  networks,  genetic  algorithms,  and  classical  methods  in  approximation  theory  such  as  splines, 
Bayesian  techniques  and  Markov  Random  field  models.  We  have  identified  some  common  properties  of  all 
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these  approaches  and  some  of  t lie  common  limitations,  such  as  sample  complexity.  As  a  consequence,  we 
now  believe  that  we  can  leverage  our  expertise  in  approximation  techniques  for  the  problem  of  learning  in 
machine  vision.  Our  future  theoretical  and  computational  studies  will  examine  available  learning  techniques, 
their  properties  and  limitations  and  develop  new  ones  for  the  tasks  of  early  vision,  for  the  integration  stage 
and  for  object  recognition.  The  algorithms  will  be  tested  with  the  Vision  Machine  system  and  eventually 
incorporated  into  it  We  will  also  pay  attention  to  parallel  network  implementations  of  these  algorithms:  for 
this  subgoal  we  will  be  able  to  leverage  the  work  we  are  now  doing  in  developing  analog  VLSI  networks  for 
several  of  the  components  of  the  Vision  Machine.  Towards  the  goal  of  achieving  much  higher  flexibility  in 
the  Vision  Machine  we  propose  to  explore  (a)  the  synthesis  of  vision  algorithms  from  a  set  of  instances  and 
(b)  the  refinement  and  tuning  of  preprogrammed  algorithms,  such  as  edge  detection,  texture  discrimination, 
motion,  color  and  calibration  for  stereo.  We  will  also  develop?  techniques  to  estimate  parameters  of  the 
integration  stage.  Much  of  our  effort  will  he  focused  on  the  new  scheme  for  visual  recognition  of  dD  objects, 
whose  key  component  is  the  automatic  learning  of  a  large  database  of  models.  We  aim  to  develop  a  prototype 
of  a  flexible  vision  system  that  can,  in  a  limited  way.  learn  from  experience. 


3  Object  Recognition 

In  earlier  reports,  we  have  described  a  series  of  approaches  to  the  problem  of  model-based  object  recognition, 
based  on  matching  object  shape.  Our  work  has  proceeded  along  a  number  of  fronts. 

3.1  Recognition  from  Matched  Dimensionalities 

Earlier  reports  described  the  work  of  Grimson  and  Lozano-Perez  on  the  recognition  of  occluded  objects 
from  noisy  sensory  data  under  the  condition  of  matched  dimensionality.  Specifically,  if  the  objects  to  he 
recognized  and  localized  are  laminar  and  lie  on  a  flat  surface,  or  if  the  objects  are  volumetric  but  lie  in  stable 
configurations  on  a  flat  surface,  then  the  sensory  data  need  only  be  two-dimensional  (e.g.  a  single  image); 
if  t he  objects  to  be  recognized  and  localized  are  volumetric  and  lie  in  arbitrary  positions,  then  the  sensory 
data  must  be  three  dimensional  (e.g.  stereo  or  mot  ion  data,  laser  range  data).  The  original  technique  (called 
RAT)  was  designed  to  recognize  polyhedral  objects  from  simple  measurements  of  the  position  and  surface 
orientation  of  small  pat  ches  of  surface.  The  technique  searches  for  consistent  matchings  bet  ween  the  faces  of 
the  object  models  and  the  sensory  measurements,  using  constraints  on  the  relative  shape  of  pairs  of  model 
faces  and  pairs  of  measurements  to  reduce  the  search. 

Our  empirical  work  on  RAF  has  advanced  along  a  number  of  dimensions.  First,  we  have  shown  that 
the  RAF  framework  can  successfully  recognize  and  locate  objects  based  on  a  variety  of  geometric  features: 
edges,  vertices,  curved  arcs,  planar  surface  patches,  and  axes  of  cylinders  and  cones.  Second,  we  have  also 
shown  that  such  features  can  be  extracted  from  a  range  of  sensory  informat  ion,  including  grey  level  images, 
stereo  data,  motion  data,  sonar  returns,  laser  striping  data  and  tactile  data.  Third,  we  have  shown  that 
the  RAF  frameww-k  can  be  extended  to  deal  with  some  classes  of  parameterized  objects.  These  include  the 
recognition  of  objects  that  can  scale  in  size,  the  recognition  of  objects  that  are  composed  of  rigid  subpart? 
connected  through  rotational  degrees  of  freedom  (e.g.  a  pair  of  scissors)  and  the  recognition  of  objects  that 
can  undergo  a  stretching  deformation  along  one  axis. 

Our  empirical  experience  with  RAF  suggested  that  the  method  was  remarkably  efficient  when  dealing 
with  data  from  a  single  object,  but  was  inefficient  when  spurious  data  was  included.  To  overcome  this,  we 
have  incorporated  a  Hough  transform  to  pieselect  portions  of  the  search  space  on  which  to  focus  attention, 
and  we  have  used  t  hr«'sholds  on  the  goodness  of  an  interpretation  to  terminate  search.  The  combination  of 
these  two  techniques  resulted  in  dramatic  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  search  method.  Based  on 
these  observations,  we  have  been  developing  a  formal  basis  for  explaining  these  results.  In  particular,  we 
have  shown  the  following  formal  results: 

•  If  all  of  the  data  is  known  to  have  come  from  a  single  object .  I  he  expect  erf  amount  of  search  is  quadrat  ic 
in  the  number  of  data  and  model  features. 
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•  If  spurious  data  is  included,  the  expected  amount  of  search  is  a  combination  of  polynomial  in  the 
number  of  data  and  model  features,  but  exponential  in  the  size  of  the  actual  correct  interpretation 

•  (sing  a  Hough  transform  to  preselect,  suhspaces  of  the  search  space  reduces  the  values  of  the  parameters 
m  the  complexity  hounds,  but  still  leaves  an  exponential  problem. 

•  (  sing  premature  termination  of  search  based  on  a  threshold  on  r  “good"  interpretation  reduces  the 
expected  search.  In  particular,  if  the  scene  clutter  is  small  enough  relative  to  the  noise  in  the  data,  the 
expected  search  becomes  polynomial,  otherwise  it  is  a  low  order  exponential. 

Io  support  the  use  of  Hough  transforms  and  premature  termination  of  search,  Fric  (drimson  and  Daniel 
Hutteiilocher  have  executed  a  formal  analysis  of  these  methods.  They  have  derived  formal  characterizations 
lor  the  probability  of  ialse  positives  in  the  Hough  space,  as  a  function  of  the  noise  in  the  data  and  (he 
characterist  ics  of  the  Hough  transform.  These  results  provide  a  means  of  evaluating  the  efficacy  of  the 
Hough  transform,  and  suggest  that  one  should  not,,  in  general,  rely  on  the  Hough  transform  to  fully  solve 
the  recognition  problem,  but  rather  that  one  should  use  it,  as  a  preprocessor,  selecting  out  small  suhspaces 
within  which  the  RAF  method  can  he  applied  effectively.  The  results  support,  the  empirical  observations 
concerning  the  reduction  in  search. 

Crimson  and  lliittenlocher  have  also  developed  a  formal  characterization  of  thresholds  for  terminating 
search,  relating  analytic  hounds  on  such  thresholds  to  expected  probabilities  of  errors.  These  formal  results 
have  been  shown  to  agree  with  empirical  evidence  from  several  recognition  systems. 

M  uch  of  our  earlier  work  with  the  RAF  recognition  system  dealt  with  robotics  environments  and  the 
recognition  of  industrial  parts.  VVe  have  continued  this  effort  by  integrating  RAF  into  the  IIANDKY  task 
level  planning  system  of  Lozano- Perez.  Wo  have  also  continued  a  pilot  study  of  applying  the  technique  to  a 
very  different  domain,  underwater  localization.  Specifically,  we  have  considered  the  problem  of  determining 
the  location  of  an  autonomous  underwater  vehicle  by  matching  sensory  data  obtained  by  the  vehicle  against 
bathymetric  or  '  ’her  maps  of  the  environment.  Sensor  modalities  include  active  methods  such  as  sonar,  and 
passive  methods  such  as  pressure  readings  and  doppler  data  from  passing  ships.  We  have  conducted  some 
early  simulation  experiments  using  RAF,  together  with  strategies  for  acquiring  sensory  data  to  solve  this 
localization  problem,  with  excellent  results. 

Our  formal  analysis  and  our  emnirical  experience  ho.’i  argue  that  the  RAF  approach  to  recognition  fails 
to  adequately  deal  with  the  issue  of  segmentation  of  the  data  into  subsets  that  are  likely  to  have  come 
from  a  single  object.  While  the  Rough  transform  can  help  reduce  this  problem,  it  is  model  driven,  and 
hence  potentially  very  expensive  when  applied  to  large  libraries  of  oh;  s.  As  an  alternative  to  this.  David 
.Jacobs  has  directly  addressed  the  issue  of  generic  grouping  in  an  image.  Jacobs  has  derived  measures  for 
determining  the  probability  that,  a  set  of  edge  fragments  in  an  image  is  likely  to  have  come  from  a  single 
object.  I  liese  measures  consider  simple  measurements  such  as  I  he  separation  of  groups  of  edges,  and  the 
relative  alignment  of  groups  of  edges.  The  recognition  system,  since  it,  does  not  directly  consider  the  object 
model,  may  occasionally  be  incorrect.  However,  tests  of  the  system  on  a  variety  of  images  of  two  dimensional 
and  three-dimensional  scenes  shows  a  remarkable  and  dramatic  reduction  in  the  search  required  to  recognize 
1 >1  > )er is  Irom  a  library,  and  also  is  quite  effect ive  at  ident ify iug  groups  of  edges  coming  from  a  single  oh  j« t 
I  h”  e  If.  -r  t  ul  t  his  grouping  mechanism  is  part  e  m  lari  y  apparent  when  applied  to  libraries  of  objects,  since  tie- 
para ii ie| >ts  coi 1 1 pip ei|  by  t be  grouping  scheme  can  be  used  to  do  effect ive  indexing  into  a  library 

W  |  have  also  con  t  lulled  to  in  vest  igale  tin  c  ;e  of  parallel  architect  ures.  such  as  the  (  01  meet  ion  Machine, 
•o  obtain  significant  performance  improvements  lodd  (  'ass  lias  completed  t lie  development  and  implemeit 
talioii  ot  a  parallel  recognition  scheme  for  two  dimensional  scenes,  on  which  he  reported  m  the  Iasi  \eat 
I 'r>  *cee. hugs  I  Im  system  uses  a  careful  Hough  transform  uetliod,  followed  bv  a  sampling  scheme  m  tie- 
parameter  space  to  hud  instances  of  an  object  and  its  pose  Typical  performance  of  I  lie  method  involves 
the  correct  identification  and  localization  of  le-aviK  occluded  oh|ec|s.  in  scenes  in  wlii'h  a  large  uiiinbet 
■I  "lil'T  parts  sp  present.  III  under  live  seconds.  I|s|ll.g  a  |0K  processor  configuration  '  the  <  'mill'll  ||  III 
M  i '  h  i  te  More  re.  out  work  up  nl  eae  d  eari  rr  has  lot  used  ,  ,n  up  egral  mg  I  Ii  is  p-cogii  1 1  ion  1 1  el  hod  v.  1 1 1 

data  |  - 1  ■  a  el'  .  I  |.\  lie  \  i-e  >n  M  e  In  le 


3.2  Using  Recognition  for  Mobile  Robot  Localization 


Besides  t  lie  HANDEY  task-level  planning  system,  we  have  also  considered  the  application  of  our  recognition 
technology  in  the  domain  of  mobile  robots,  especially  for  problems  of  long-term  autonomy.  David  Braunegg 
has  been  considering  the  problem  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  world  model  representation  to  support 
the  navigation  of  long-term  autonomous  mobile  robots.  This  research  focuses  on  the  use  of  stereo  vision  to 
obtain  enough  information  about  the  world  to  enable  path-planning  and  navigation-planning  to  be  performed. 
Analysis  of  the  requirements  on  a  representation  which  can  support  long-term  autonomy  htw  led  to  !'ne  design 
of  a  two-level  world  model,  an  implementation  of  which  iias  just  been  completed.  This  world  model  integrates 
stereo  information  acquired  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints  into  a  consistent  whole.  The  system  uses  a  variation 
of  the  RAF  recognition  method  in  conjunction  with  the  model  to  recognize  its  location  from  stereo  data. 
Experiments  are  currently  underway  to  explore  the  efficacy  of  the  method  in  integrating  and  maintaining 
noisy  3D  data  about  an  environment  as  the  mobile  robot  moves  within  it  over  extended  periods  of  time. 


4  Using  motion 

4.1  Direct  Motion  Vision 

Berthold  Horn  and  some  of  his  students  are  now  focusing  on  improvements  in  accuracy  potentially  available 
when  existing  direct  motion  vision  techniques  are  extended  in  time.  Present  methods  recover  motion  and 
shape  from  instantaneous  rates  of  change,  or  two  adjacent  frames  in  the  discrete  case.  While  this  permits 
a  reasonably  simple  formulation  of  the  problem,  the  accuracy  is  not  great,  since  the  equivalent  baseline  is 
typically  quite  short.  One  answer  to  this  problem  would  be  the  use  of  longer  time  intervals  between  frames. 
But  then  direct  motion  vision  methods  cannot  be  applied  directly;  instead,  feature-based  methods  suited  to 
long-range  motion  vision  problems  would  need  to  be  applied.  The  advantages  of  the  direct  motion  vision 
methods,  including  potential  for  simple  parallel  implementation,  sub-pixel  accuracy  in  motion  determination, 
and  dense  depth  map  recovery  would  be  lost.  One  approach  is  to  use  a  dynamical  model  of  the  motion  imaging 
situation  as  the  foundation  for  the  systematic  processing  of  an  image  sequence.  In  these  proceedings  Joe 
Heel  describes  a  systematic  approach  to  the  problem  of  using  a  sequence  of  images  to  estimate  a  depth  map 
and  motion  parameters.  The  approach  leads  to  a  formulation  in  terms  of  Kalman  filters  and  to  encouraging 
initial  results  with  synthetic  and  natural  images.  The  direct  motion  vision  approach  can  also  be  applied  to 
range  images,  where  there  is  no  concern  with  scale  ambiguity  or  questions  about  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  brightness  change  equation  is  satisfied  [20]. 

Other  related  work  by  B.  Horn  focuses  on  using  additional  constraint  to  simplify  the  direct  motion  vision 
problem.  An  important  practical  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  fixation,  since  this  introduces  a  constraint 
relating  the  instantaneous  translation  and  rotation  of  the  observer.  The  idea  here  is  to  have  one  module 
that  tracks  a  designate"4  patch  in  the  image,  while  a  second  module  recovers  the  motion  and  depth  map. 
The  tracking  module  uses  feedback  based  on  known  least-squares  algorithms  for  constant  optical  flow  in 
a  patch,  as  described  by  H.-H.  Nagel  and  E.J.  Weldon  and  used  in  the  analog  VLSI  chip  developed  at 
Caltech  by  Tanner  and  Mead  [54],  Unlike  centroid-based  and  feature-based  trackers,  this  method  is  not 
restricted  to  bright  blobs  against  dark  backgrounds  or  specific  features  such  as  vertices  on  polyhedra.  All  it 
needs  is  sufficient  image  contrast,  particularly  at  higher  spatial  frequencies,  and  some  limits  on  the  rates  of 
deformation  of  the  image  pattern. 

4.2  Recovering  3-D  Trajectories 


Hildreth  and  Mistier  are  addressing  the  problem  of  recovering  the  3  D  trajectory  of  an  object  in  space  from 
its  changing  size  and  position  in  the  visual  image.  An  approximation  to  the  instantaneous  3  D  heading  of 
an  object  can  be  derived  by  cr  mbining  the  projected  image  velocity  of  the  object  with  a  rough  measure  of 
the  time  to  collision  {Tr)  of  the  object  with  the  observer.  An  approximation  to  7’,.  is  given  by  the  ratio 
where  (1  is  the  angular  extent  of  the  object  under  spherical  projection,  and  0  is  the  rate  of  change  of 
tins  angular  size  over  time  This  approximation  assumes  that  over  short  time  intervals,  the  velocity  of  tin 


object  is  constant,  and  that  the  object  is  oriented  roughly  parallel  to  the  image  plane.  We  have  recently 
incorporated  this  approximation  to  instantaneous  3-D  heading  into  an  algorithm  that  derives  the  global 
parameters  of  motion  of  an  object  undergoing  a  free-fall  trajectory  [52].  The  algorithm  derives  the  set  of 
parameters  that  yield  a  trajectory  through  space  that  best  fits  (in  a  least-squares  sense)  the  time  series  of 
positions  and  3-D  headings  of  the  object.  Initial  simulations  suggest  that  the  algorithm  performs  well  for 
small  objects  in  motion. 


4.3  Structure-from-Motion  with  Surface  Interpolation 

Hildreth  and  Ando  are  exploring  the  integration  of  the  recovery  of  3-D  structure  from  motion  with  surface 
interpolation.  The  motivations  for  this  are  two-iold.  First,  many  of  the  structure-from-motion  algorithms 
that  have  been  proposed  are  feature-based,  in  that  they  first  extract  a  set  of  moving  features  such  as  intensity 
edges,  corners,  points,  and  so  on,  and  then  derive  3-D  structure  at  the  locations  of  these  features.  If  the  final 
goal  of  the  structure-from-motion  process  is  to  produce  a  complete  surface  representation,  then  restricting 
the  initial  recovery  of  structure  to  the  locations  of  features  requires  a  subsequent  stage  in  which  a  full  surface 
is  interpolated  between  the  depths  at  sparse  features.  Second,  most  algorithms  also  assume  that  a  given  set 
of  features  persists  over  an  extended  image  sequence.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  allow  the  structure- 
from-motion  process  to  cope  with  features  that  appear  and  disappear  over  tiir.-,  for  example,  when  occlusion 
and  disocclusion  of  surfaces  occurs. 

We  combined  Uilman's  incremental  rigidity  scheme  for  recovering  the  3-D  structure  of  discrete  features 
over  time  with  a  smooth  surface  interpolation  algorithm.  As  a  set  of  features  moves,  its  structure  is  built 
up  continuously  over  time,  and  at  each  moment,  surface  interpolation  is  performed  to  fit  a  complete  surface 
over  the  moving  features.  The  current  surface  serves  as  an  initial  solution  for  the  next  moment  in  time, 
and  newly  appearing  points  in  the  scene  are  assigned  an  initial  depth  given  by  the  interpolated  surface  at 
that  image  location.  This  scheme  allows  a  full  3-D  surface  to  be  built  up  over  an  extended  time,  despite 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  features. 

5  Photogrammetry 

B.  Horn  is  continuing  to  find  application  of  known  results  in  photogrammetry  to  machine  vision.  The  optical 
flow  equations  of  Prazdnv  and  Longuett-Higgins,  for  example,  arc  the  parallax  equations  that  occur  in  the 
iterative  adjustment  of  relative  orientation  and  exterior  orientation  [2],  Also,  the  relative  orientation  method 
using  linear  equations  derived  from  eight  ray  pairs  have  been  noted  in  photogrammetry  (and  discarded 
because  of  their  inability  to  deal  properly  with  the  least-squares  version  of  the  problem)  [47],  Significant 
further  improvements  of  the  new  iterative  relative  orientation  method  reported  on  in  last  year’s  Image 
[,’nderstanding  workshop  resulted  from  a  comment  by  a  reviewer  of  the  paper  [19].  The  equations  simplify 
if  the  Lagrange  multiplier  is  not  eliminated  and  the  symmetric  normal  equations  are  solved  directly. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  solutions  of  the  relative  orientation  problem  come  in  groups  of  four  (not 
counting  baseline  reversals)  if  one  does  not  consider  the  signs  of  distances  along  the  rays  (that  is,  whether 
rays  intersect  "in  front  of"  or  “behind”  the  camera).  There  always  is  at  least  one  such  group.  Following  a 
suggestion  of  Artin  Netravali,  it  has  been  found  experimentally,  that  while  there  are  typically  only  two  or 
three  such  groups  of  solutions,  there  can  be  four  or  even  five.  This  overabundance  of  solutions  is  fortunately 
not  a  big  issue,  since  it  is  rare  to  have  positive  signs  on  all  the  distances  along  rays  on  more  than  on"  of 
these  “solutions.”  Also,  when  there  is  more  than  one  solutions  with  all  intersections  it'  front  of  both  imaging 
systems,  then  often  one  of  these  solutions  involves  very  small  or  very  large  distances  (often  less  than  one 
hundreoihs  or  more  than  one  hundred  ‘imes  the  length  of  the  baseline). 


6  Sftape-from-Shading 

A  recent  revival  of  interest  in  phoiochnomelry ,  which  is  what  ast  rogeologists  call  shape  from  shading,  lead 
to  a  new  look  at  iterative  algorithms  for  this  problem  and  the  discovery  of  a  novel  method  that  can  handle 
complex  surfaces  as  well  as  integrate  height  and  gradient  information  provided  by  other  vision  modules  such 
as  binocular  stereo  and  motion  vision  (Horn,  these  Proceedings).  The  new  method  can  actually  obtain  an 
exact  solution  if  the  numerical  data  is  exact,  despite  the  fact  that  it  uses  a  regularizing  term.  It  also  lends 
Itself  to  parallel  implementation  either  on  high  speed  digital  computers  or  in  coupled  analog  networks  [18]. 

Other  recent  work,  summarized  by  B.  Saxberg  in  these  Proceedings,  involves  the  application  of  the 
dynamical  systems  approach  to  the  solution  of  shape-from-shading  problems  [52].  It  appears  that  for  the 
first  time  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  solution  may  be  approached.  It  seems  now  to  be  possible 
to  create  "impossible”  shaded  images — images  that  cannot  be  shaded  views  of  any  real  surface  under  the 
assumed  lighting  and  surface  reflection  properties.  This  may  explain  our  ability  to  often  separate  albedo 
variations  from  shading  effects  resulting  from  surface  shape.  Also,  a  collection  of  papers  on  shape  from 
shading,  including  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  is  about  to  appear  [16]. 

7  Qualitative  shape  descriptors  from  stereo 

Vision  is  sometimes  described  as  a  problem  of  inverse  optics.  We  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  that  this 
does  not  require  the  computation  of  dense  arrays  of  high-precision  data  of  the  different  physical  properties 
of  surfaces.  Human  vision  does  not  seem  to  involve  the  computation  of  the  precise  inverse  mapping  of 
the  projection  of  3D  world  onto  a  2D  retina  but  something  more  qualitative.  Daplina  Weinshall  (these 
Proceedings)  has  concentrated  on  qualitative  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  stereo  disparities  with 
littl“  computation.  More  specifically,  local  surface  patches  are  classified  as  convex,  concave,  hyperbolic  or 
parabolic,  using  a  simple  function  of  image  disparities.  The  axes  of  minimum  and  maximum  curvature,  as 
well  as  the  asymptotic  axes  (if  they  exist),  are  also  obtained.  The  algorithm  works  well  with  synthetic  images 
and  exact  disparities.  It  is  used  to  compute  axes  of  zero  curvature  on  real  images. 

8  Analog  VLSI  circuits  for  vision 

As  we  discussed  last  year,  our  Vision  Machine  is  mostly  specialized  software  running  on  a  general  purpose 
computer,  the  Connection  Machine.  This  is  ati  ideal  system  for  the  present  stage  of  experimentation  and 
development.  Later,  it  will  make  sense  to  compile  the  software  in  silicon  in  order  to  produce  a  faster, 
cheaper,  and  smaller  Vision  Machine.  With  funding  from  NSF  and  DuPont,  we  are  beginning  to  use  analog 
VLSI  technologies  to  develop  some  initial  chips  as  a  first,  step  toward  this  goal.  Within  the  integrated 
circuit,  the  image  data  may  be  represented  as  a  digital  word  or  an  analog  value.  While  the  advantages 
of  digital  computation  are  its  accuracy  and  speed,  digital  circuits  do  not  have  as  high  functionality  per 
device  as  analog  circuits.  Therefore,  anaiog  circuits  should  allow  much  denser  computing  networks.  This 
is  particularly  important  for  the  integration  of  computational  circuitry  and  photosensors,  which  will  help 
to  alleviate  the  I/O  brttlcneek  typically  experienced  whenever  image  '  are  serially  transferred  between 
modules. 

In  these  Proceedings  Woody  ’tang  discusses  CT'Ds  for  signal  processing  and  imaging,  describing  some 
basic  operations  and  now  those  operations  ran  be  combined  into  a  COD  processor  architecture  for  vision.  A 
circuit  for  performing  baplacian-of-Gaiissian  filtering  of  the  image  has  been  sent  to  fabrication.  The  paper 
discusses  other  ('( 'D  circuits  for  the  integration-reconstruction  stage  of  the  Vision  Machine  and  for  stereo. 

Bert  li  old  Horn  has  studied  in  an  elegant  way  different  kinds  of  analog  networks  for  vision  tasks  [IS],  such 
as  resistive  grids  and  circuits  with  nonlinear  components.  He  has  focused  on  networks  composed  of  locally 
interconnected  passive  elements,  linear  amplifiers,  and  simple  nonlinear  components  [51].  While  there  have 
her  n  excursions  into  the  development  ol  ideas  in  this  area  since  the  very  beginnings  of  work  on  machine 
vision  di]  and  it  was  recently  suggested  that  standard  regularization  algorithm  can  be  implemented  in 
analog  networks  ot  resistors  and  lotteries  [12],  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Progress  will  depend  on 
careful  at  t  ■  ■  n  t  ion  to  mat  clung  of  t  lie  capuhilit  ies  of  simple  net  w<  >rks  to  the  needs  of  early  vision 


9  Learning 

As  we  discussed  in  the  last  Proceedings,  F.  Girosi,  B.  Moore  and  T.  Poggio  have  approached  the  problem 
of  learning  from  the  point  of  view  of  classical  approximation  theory.  Poggio  and  Girosi  have  recently 
obtained  what  we  believe  is  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  learning  obtained  by  "neural”  networks 
such  as  hackpropagation.  In  the  last  Proceedings  we  had  drawn  a  formal  analogy  between  simple  forms  of 
learning  and  hypersurface  reconstruction.  As  a  consequence,  learning  can  be  achieved  by  techniques  such  as 
regularization  and  therefore  generalized  splines.  The  connection,  however,  between  these  classical  methods 
and  feedforward  networks  of  the  backpropagation  type  remained  unclear.  Poggio  and  Girosi  have  now  found 
that  >he  missing  link  is  provided  by  the  approximation  method  of  Radial  Basis  Functions.  The  Radial 
Basis  Function  approximation  method  has  a  sound  theoretical  basis  and  a  direct  interpretation  in  term  of 
a  feedforward  network  with  one  "hidden”  layer.  Poggio  and  Girosi  have  been  able  to  prove  its  connections 
to  generalized  splines,  to  regularization  techniques  and  to  Bayes’  approaches.  They  have  developed  several 
new  extensions  of  the  method  and  indicated  how  to  address  a  few  general  issues  in  networks  and  learning 
within  its  formal  framework  (Girosi  and  Poggio,  in  press). 

We  describe  briefly  the  interpolation  and  approximation  technique  called  Radial  Basis  Functions  (see  for 
a  review  [46]).  which  has  been  used  in  the  past  for  surface  interpolation  with  very  promising  results  [9.  13] 
(clearly  surface  reconstruction  is  another  application  of  this  technique  of  interest  to  vision  research). 

9.1  Radial  Basis  Functions 

Given  a  set  D  =  { (  j,  ,  y, )  £  Rn  x  R\i  -  l,...j V}  of  data  to  interpolate,  the  Radial  Basis  Function  method 
corresponds  to  choosing  the  form  of  the  interpolating  function  as 

,v 

F(x)  =  5>(ll*- £.||2) 

t=i 

where  h  is  a  smooth  univariate  function  defined  on  [0,oo)  and  ||  -||  is  a  norm  on  R" .  This  formula  means  that 
the  interpolating  function  is  expanded  on  a  finite  N-elements  basis  that  is  given  from  the  set  of  functions 
h  translated  and  centered  at  data  points.  The  N  unknown  coefficients  of  the  expansion  can  be  recovered 
imposing  the  interpolating  conditions  F{xi)  =  V',.  This  gives  the  linear  system 

N 

'■)  =  --?.n2)  j  =  i . n. 

t=i 

Defining  the  vectors  Y,  c  and  the  symmetric  matrix  //  as  follows 

(V')i  =  v;,  (c),  =  c„  (H)ij  =  h(\\xj  -  fill2) 

we  obtain 

r  =  H~lY 

provided  //  is  invertible.  The  invertibility  of  H  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  function  h.  In  fact  Micchelli 
[37]  proved  the  following  theorem,  that  defines  a  class  of  functions  that  we  can  choose  to  form  t hr  basis: 

Theorem  9.1.1  let  O'  be  a  continuous  function  on  [0,  oc  )  and  positive  on  (0,oc  ).  Suppose  its  first  derivative 
is  complete  It/  monotome  but  not  constant  on  (O.oc).  Then  for  any  distinct  rectors  jq . r\  £  /?" 

(  — l)'‘_1f/e/G-(||irI  -  f,||2)  >  0 

I  lie  interpolation  conditions  ran  be  weakened  if  the  number  of  knots  is  made  lower  than  the  number 
of  data  and  their  coordinates  are  allowed  to  he  chosen  arbitrarily  [(>].  In  this  case,  denoting  with  .  .  t^ 

the  coordinates  of  the  J\  knots  (l\  <  .V)  the  interpolation  conditions  give  the  linear  system  V  lie  uh.  r 
(//),„  =  hi  \\r,  -  /„|[")  (t  =  1 V  and  o  =  1 l\).  The  matrix  //  being  rectangular  { .V  ■  l\  i .  t  ln»  ->  st .  m 


Figure  2:  The  Radial  Basis  Funclion  network  for  the  interpolation  of  a  bivariate  function.  The  hidden  unit 
hn  evaluates  the  function  /)(||x  —  <n||2) 


is  overconstrained  and  the  problem  must  be  then  regularized  to  obtain  a  reasonable  set  of  coefficients  for  the 
expansion.  A  least-squares  approach  can  then  be  adopted  and  the  optimal  solution  can  be  written  as 

c  =  H  +  Y 

where  H+  is  the  Moore- Penrose  pseudo-inverse.  In  the  overdetermined  case,  one  has 

//+  =  (HtH)~vHt. 

As  in  the  previous  case  this  formulation  makes  sense  if  the  matrix  HT H  is  non  singular.  Micchelli’s  theorem 
is  still  relevant  to  this  problem,  since  Poggio  and  Girosi  proved  the  following  corollary: 

Theorem  9.1.2  Let  G  be  a  function  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Micchelli’s  theorem  and  X],...,xjv  a  N- 
tupla  of  vectors  in  Rn .  If  H  is  the  ( N  —  s)  x  N  matrix  H  obtained  from  the  matrix  Gij  =  G(||r,  —  fj||2) 
deleting  s  arbitrary  rows,  then  the  (N  —  s)  x  (N  —  s)  matrix  HT H  is  not  singular. 

The  first  layer  consists  of  "input''  units  whose  number  is  equivalent  to  the  number  of  independent  variables 
of  the  problem.  The  second  layer  implements  the  set  of  radial  basis  function  and  its  number  of  units  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  knots.  The  units  of  the  second  layer  are  in  general  fully  connected  to  the  units  of  the 
first  one.  The  third  layer  consists  of  one  unit  (for  a  scalar  function)  connected  to  all  the  units  of  the  second 
layer  and  computing  a  weighted  sum  of  their  outputs.  The  weights  are  the  coefficients  of  the  radial  basis 
expansion  and  are  the  only  unknown  of  the  problem.  Since  spline  interpolation  can  be  implemented  by  such 
a  network,  and  spline  are  known  to  have  a  large  power  of  approximation  we  have  then  shown  that  an  high 
degree  of  approximation  can  be  obtained  by  just  one  hidden  layer  network. 

°.2  An  extension:  Generalized  Radial  Basis  Functions 

Poggio  and  Girosi  noticed  that  uie  knots  of  the  radial  basis  expansion  have  been  kept  fixed,  the  weights 
being  the  only  unknowns.  To  make  the  method  more  flexible  they  propose  to  consider  even  the  knots  as 
unknowns  and  to  look  for  the  configuration  of  weights  and  knots  that  minimizes  the  least  square  error  on 
the  data.  The  problem  consists  then  in  finding  the  values  of  the  coefficients  c;  and  knots  ta  that  minimizes 
the  function 
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E  =  ^2(Yi~J2cah(\\xi-r0\\2)f. 
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A  gradient-descent  approach  can  be  adopted  to  find  the  solution  to  this  problem.  The  values  of  ca  and  ia 
are  then  regarded  as  the  eoordinates  of  the  stable  fixed  point  of  the  following  dynamical  system: 
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where  u;  is  a  parameter  determining  the  microscopic  timescale  of  the  problem  and  is  related  to  the  rate  of 
convergence  to  the  fixed  point.  Defining  the  interpolation  error  as 


A,  =  Yi 


we  can  write  the  gradient  terms  as 
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where  h'  is  the  first  derivatives  of  h.  Equating  7^  to  zero  we  notice  that  at  the  fixed  point  the  knot  vectors 

ot  a 

ta  satisfy  the  following  equation: 
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where  P"  =  A,/t'(||x,  —  C||2)-  The  optimal  knots  are  then  a  weighted  sum  of  the  data  points.  The  weight 
Pf  of  the  data  point  i  for  a  given  knot  o  is  high  if  the  interpolation  error  A,  is  high  there  and  the  radial 
basis  function  centered  on  that  knot  changes  quickly  in  a  neighbor  of  the  data  point. 


9.3  RBF  are  equivalent  to  regularization 

Interesting  connections  between  RBF’  and  regularization  techniques  arise  when  the  basis  function  are  chosen 
to  be  Gaussian.  Let  us  consider  the  RBF  method  in  its  original  formulation,  having  chosen  the  basis  function 
to  be  a  Gaussian  G.  The  coefficients  of  the  expansion  are  the  solution  of  the  linear  system  V  =  Gc  where 
(G),j  =  G'dl-Fi  —  Xj  ||2).  If  data  are  noisy  a  well  known  technique  [55]  to  regularize  the  solution  is  to  substit  ute 
the  previous  linear  system  with  the  following 


V'  =  (G+A/)c 

where  A  is  a  small  parameter  and  /  is  the  identity  matrix.  We  now  show  that  the  same  approximating 
function  can  be  obtained  from  a  pure  regularization  approach.  Let  us  consider  the  following  functional 

El[F]  =  Y(y>~  F(*))2  +  X  f  d^Y  am(DmF(2i))2 

i  m  =  0 

where  A  is  a  parameter,  D2m  —  V2rn,  D2m+1  =  VV2m,  V2  is  the  Laplacian  operator  and  the  coefficients  a„, 

2m 

are  to  be  chosen.  It  can  be  easily  proved  [61]  that  by  posing  nm  =  ° the  function  that  minimizes  this 
functional  can  be  written  as 


N 

F(F)  =  ^ciG(||x-x1||2)  (1) 

t=i 

where  G  is  a  Gaussian  of  variance  <r  and  the  coefficients  satisfy  the  linear  system  V  =  (G  +  A/)r,  that  is  the 
same  as  before.  So  in  this  case  RBF  and  regularization  are  equivalent.  Notice  that  changing  the  coefficients 
am  is  equivalent  to  selecting  another  basis  function  h  instead  of  G.  In  fart  it  can  be  shown  that  the  set  a,„ 
and  h  are  related  by  the  following  distributional  partial  differential  equation. 

OQ 

5E(-ira,»V2m/.(r)  =  *(x)  . 


The  stabilizer  described  above  is  not  the  most  general  one.  Other  types  could  have  been  chosen,  depending 
on  the  a  priori  information  about  the  surface  to  be  reconstructed.  The  previous  one  is  suitable  if  we  want 
to  keep  local  the  interaction  between  a  data  point  and  its  neighbors,  since  the  Gaussian  falls  off  very  quikly, 
that  is  the  "interaction”  is  short  range.  It  can  be  shown  that  this  is  related  to  the  presence  of  a  term  of 
degree  zero  in  the  stabilizer  [61].  For  example,  in  two  dimensions,  if  we  chose  a  stabilizer  like 


this  leads  to  a  Radial  Basis  Function  of  the  type  /i(||T||2)  =  ]] x j j2 /o^|| x j j .  This  kind  of  interaction  is  clearly 
long-range,  as  it  should  be,  since  the  corresponding  functional  is  the  bending  energy  of  a  thin  plate  of  infinite 
extent  (Duchon  and  Meinguet  gave  the  name  thin  plate  splines  to  the  solution  of  the  interpolation  problem 
obtained  minimizing  this  functional). 

The  same  kind  of  results  can  be  obtained  in  a  third  way,  in  the  networks  framewoik.  Let  us  consider 
the  network  of  fig.  2  and  the  problem  to  find  the  "synaptic”  weights.  If  we  adopt  a  least  square  criterion 
we  recover  the  usual  linear  system  Y  =  Gc,  but  often  it  is  considered  an  advantage  to  keep  the  connections 
from  growing  to  infinity,  and  so  the  following  functional  is  minimized: 

.v 

ea.f]  =  £>;  -  £ c,G(\\x  -  fill2))2  + 

*i=l  i 

where  the  last  term  gives  an  high  price  to  the  configurations  in  which  some  coefficient  c,-  is  very  high. 
It  is  immediate  to  see  that  the  minimization  of  this  functional  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  linear  system 
Y  =  (G  +  A/)c.  This  shows  the  equivalence  between  some  of  the  "new”  neural  networks  techniques  and 
classical  regularization. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  summarizes  the  USC  Image  Understanding  research  projects  and  provides  references  to  more  detailed 
sources  of  information.  Our  work  has  focused  on  the  topics  of:  robotics  vision,  mapping  from  aerial  images,  motion 
analysis,  some  general  techniques  and  parallel  processing. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  summarizes  our  research  projects  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  this  work  is  described  in  more  detail 
in  other  papers  in  these  proceedings]!,  2,  3, 4];  this  work  is  covered  only  briefly  in  this  summary.  We  also  provide 
references  to  details  for  work  not  described  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings. 

Our  research  activity  has  foevssed  on  the  following  major  topics: 

•  Robotics  Vision 

•  Mapping  from  Aerial  Images 

•  Motion  Analysis,  and 

•  Parallel  Processing 


2  ROBOTICS  VISION 

Our  concentration  here  has  been  on  description  of  3-D  shape  and  recognition  of  objects  based  on  shape.  We  have 
made  some  major  progress  in  these  areas  in  the  last  year.  We  have  studied  techniques  using  range  data,  a  pair  of 
stereo  images,  and  a  single  intensity  image.  We  have  also  constructed  some  range  finders  in  our  laboratory.  We 
have  been  developing  methods  for  both  surfice  J  volume  descriptions.  Both  methods  rely  on  the  same  underlying 
philosophical  concepts  -  that  complex  shapes  need  to  be  described  by  decomposition  into  “simpler”  parts  and  that 
the  inter-relations  of  the  parts  are  a  significant  aspect  of  the  shape  description.  The  decomposition  can  be  carried 
out  successively  to  the  desired  level  of  detail.  We  call  such  descriptions  structured,  hierarchical  descriptions. 

2.1  RANGE  DATA  UNDERSTANDING 

Range  imagery  provides  an  interesting  domain  of  application  in  which  the  measurables  in  th_  image  relate  directly  to 
the  shape  of  the  objects  in  the  scene  (as  opposed  to  their  texture,  color,  reflectance,  etc.  in  intensity  imagery).  Our 
goal  is  to  perform  high  level  tasks  such  as  object  recognition  and  pose  identification.  Such  geometric  reasoning  can 
only  be  performed  using  object-centered  descriptions.  We  briefly  outline  the  advances  we  have  made  in  designing 
range  finders  to  acquire  depth  images,  in  generating  object-centered  descriptions,  and  in  recognizing  complex  objects 
in  scenes  with  substantial  occlusion. 


'This  research  was  supported,  in  part,  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  contracts  DACA76-85-C-0009 
and  F33615-87-C-1436,  order  No.  3119  and  monitored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories  and  Air  Force 
Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories  respectively. 
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Range  finders 

We  have  two  diffeient  range  finding  systems  available  to  generate  a  range  map  of  a  given  3-D  object,  both  of  them 
based  on  active  triangulation.  The  first  consists  of  an  independent  laser  system  generating  a  sheet  of  light  projected 
on  the  target  object,  which  is  placed  upon  a  translation  or  a  rotary  table  driven  by  a  personal  computer.  This 
computer  includes  a  video  digitizer  board  to  which  two  CCD  cameras,  looking  at  the  scene  from  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  of  light,  are  connected.  For  each  camera,  the  projection  of  the  2-D  curve  consisting  of  the  intersection  of  the 
laser  plane  with  the  object  is  extracted.  As  our  calibration  procedure  establishes  the  geometric  transformation  that 
back-projects  any  point  of  the  image  plane  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the  laser  plane,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct 
the  2-D  curve  in  the  laser  plane.  Hence  moving  the  object  step  by  step  provides  a  dense  map  of  the  surface  of  the 
object  either  in  cylindrical  coordinates  (rotary  table)  or  cartesian  coordinates  (translation  table)[5]. 

Besides  its  low  cost,  this  system  has  several  advantages  over  similar  existing  systems.  First  of  all,  we  use  two  cameras 
to  limit  the  well  known  occlusion  problem  and  we  integrate  range  data  obtained  from  these  cameras  in*o  a.  single 
range  image  The  calibration  of  each  camera  is  very  simple,  has  a  sub-pixel  accuracy,  and  is  performed  only  once 
as  the  laser  and  the  camera  do  not  move.  Our  data  acquisition  uses  an  interpolation  technique  that  produces  very 
accurate  depth  measurements  (typically  0.2mm  precision  at  lm)  and  our  system  also  provides  intensity  data  in 
registration  with  the  range  data. 

In  the  case  where  we  can  not  or  do  not  wish  to  move  the  scene  on  a  tray,  we  use  a  system  that  consists  of  a  nematic 
liquid  crystal  mask  inserted  into  a  slide  projector  to  provide  an  illumination  pattern  and  a  CCD  camera  looking  at 
the  scene  from  a  different  angle.  The  hardware  was  provided  courtesy  of  Prof.  S.  Inokuchi  from  Osaka  University, 
and  the  details  of  the  system  can  be  found  in  [6].  The  main  advantage  of  this  system  is  speed,  since  by  projecting  a 
set  of  n  Gray-coded  patterns  onto  the  scene,  we  obtain  depths  for  2n  lines. 

Generating  surface  descriptions 

In  order  to  obtain  useful  surface  description',  we  need  not  only  to  devise  a  proper  formalism  using  the  criteria  of 
richness  stability  and  local  support ,  but  also  to  design  proper  implementation  tools  to  deal  with  real  images  (noise, 
quantization  and  digitization). 

We  have  chosen  to  segment  range  images  into  simple  surface  patches,  whose  boundaries  correspond  to  surface 
discontinuities  (Co)  or  surface  orientation  discontinuities  (Ci).  Each  surface  patch  is  then  globally  approximated  by 
a  bivariate  quadratic  polynomial.  The  details  can  be  found  in  [7].  This  segmented  representation  of  a  scene  may  be 
viewed  as  a  graph  whose  nodes  capture  information  about  the  individual  surface  patches  and  whose  links  represent 
the  relationships  between  them,  such  as  occlusion  and  connectivity.  Simple  reasoning  on  these  relationships  is  used 
to  decompose  the  full  graph  into  disjoint  subgraphs  corresponding  to  different  objects.  An  example  is  shown  in 
figure  la-c. 

The  success  of  this  representation  critically  depends  on  our  ability  to  compute  the  necessary  attributes,  such  as 
gradients  and  curvature,  from  an  image  in  the  presence  of  noise.  We  have  found  adaptive  smoothing  to  be  a  tool  of 
great  value  for  such  operations.  The  details  can  be  found  in  [8,  9],  but  the  ideas  can  be  summarize  as  follows:  The 
general  purpose  of  our  Adaptive  Smoothing  scheme  is  to  smooth  a  signal  -  whether  it  is  an  intensity  image,  a  range 
image  or  a  planar  curve  -  while  preserving  and  even  enhancing  its  discontinuities.  This  is  achieved  by  repeatedly 
convolving  the  signal  with  a  very  small  averaging  filter  modulated  by  a  measure  of  the  signal  discontinuity  at  each 
point.  A  relatively  small  number  of  iterations  is  needed  to  obtain  a  smooth  signal  suitable  for  features  extraction. 
In  range  images,  we  use  curvature  features  such  as  curvature  extrema  or  zero-crossings  which  are  easily  detected  and 
directl>  localized  after  Adaptive  Smoothing  as  opposed  to  Gaussian  Scale-Space  approaches  where  a  tedious  tracking 
procedure  is  needed. 

3-D  Object  Recognition 

We  have  been  able  to  use  the  above  descriptions  to  achieve  successful  recognition  of  complex  objects  in  scenes 
containing  multiple  objects  that  are  only  partially  visible  and  are  occluding  each  other.  An  example  of  recognition 
is  presented  in  figure  1(d),  and  a  detailed  treatment  can  be  found  in  [10,  11],  For  the  purpose  of  matching,  a  model 
is  represented  by  a  set  of  such  descriptions  from  multiple  viewing  angles,  typically  4  to  6.  Models  can  therefore 
be  acquired  and  represented  automatically.  Matching  between  the  objects  in  a  scene  and  the  models  is  performed 
by  three  modules:  the  scrcener ,  which  finds  the  most  likely  candidate  views  for  each  object,  the  graph  matcher , 
which  performs  a  detailed  comparison  between  the  potential  matching  graphs  and  computes  the  3-D  transformation 
between  them,  and  the  analyzer ,  which  takes  a  critical  look  at  the  results  and  proposes  points  to  split  and  merge 
object  graphs. 


(a)  Original  Scene  (shaded) 


(b)  Inferred  objects 


(c)  Graphs 


(d)  Results 


Figure  1:  Segmentation  of  a  complex  range  image. 


Current  focus 

Our  interest  is  in  using  our  current  range  understanding  sytem  as  a  core  and  in  extending  it  in  the  following  ways: 

•  Other  representations 

The  current  system  can  only  handle  cartesian  maps,  whereas  different  sensors  may  furnish  data  more  easily 
expressed  in  cylindrical  or  spherical  coordinates. 

•  Automatic  model  acquisition 

The  current  model  representation  by  a  set  of  partial  views  should  be  modified  to  describe  the  entire  object  by 
a  single  graph.  This  procedure  should  be  done  automatically  by  merging  the  different  views  of  an  object.  We 
are  investigating  this  merging  both  at  the  data  and  symbolic  level. 

•  Parameter  sensitivity 

The  segmentation  of  range  images  into  a  set  of  surface  patches  depends  on  a  few  thresholds,  similar  to  the  ones 
used  in  edge  detection.  This  dependence  can  be  significantly  reduced  by  observing  the  distribution  of  errors 
between  the  original  data  and  the  best  surface  fit.  If  the  errors  are  not  randomly  distributed,  the  patch  can  be 
resegmented  with  tighter  parameters. 

•  More  general  patches 

The  current  method  can  handle  a  large  variety  of  complex  objects,  under  the  condition  that  the  boundaries 
between  the  patches  are  sharp.  When  the  object  resembles  a  free  form  surface,  the  approach  used  here  breaks 
down,  because  it  forces  us  either  to  accept  a  bad  polynomial  approximation,  or  to  introduce  phantom  boundaries 
to  preserve  the  goodness  of  fit. 

2.2  SHAPE  DESCRIPTIONS  FROM  INTENSITY  IMAGES 

Deriving  reliable  shape  descriptions  from  one  or  more  intensity  images  is  much  more  difficult  than  from  range  data 
because  the  information  we  can  extract  is  sparse  and  imperfect.  Our  feature  extraction  methods  do  not  find  all  of 
the  object  boundaries  and  many  of  the  boundaries  may  correspond  to  shadows,  surface  markings  and  noise.  Thus, 
our  description  methods  must  distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  boundaries  in  addition  to  generating  the  shape 
descriptions  themselves,  i.e.  the  segmentation  and  the  shape  description  problem  can  no  longer  be  separated. 

We  have  developed  two  separate  systems  for  this  task.  Both  use  a  representation  for  object  shape  that  assumes  that 
the  objects  of  interest  have  some  symmetries  and  that  segmentation  and  description  can  be  achieved  by  finding  these 
symmetries,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  resulting  from  the  projections  of  generalized  cones.  Generalized  cones  have 
been  used  extensively  in  previous  shape  analysis  work,  usually,  however,  perfect  data,  such  as  that  available  from 
a  range  finder,  is  assumed.  In  earlier  work,  we  described  a  technique  to  work  with  sparse  and  imperfect  data  that 
assumed  that  the  scene  contained  a  class  of  objects  known  as  linear,  straight,  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  [12]. 
Our  new  method  is  able  to  handle  much  more  general  objects. 

Our  technique  represents  a  complex  object  by  decomposition  into  simpler  parts.  Our  task  now  is  to  find  which 
boundaries  outline  a  part  and  how  the  parts  are  inter-related.  We  do  this  based  on  a  simple  observation: 

object  parts  are  of  finite  extent,  hence  they  must  be  terminated  by  a  boundary  or  by  another  part. 

Our  initial  hypotheses  as  to  where  object  parts  may  be  found  is  based  on  finding  symmetrical  pairs  of  boundaries 
which  could  constitute  the  “axial  contours”  of  a  generalized  cylinder  (or  a  “ribbon”).  Even  in  simple  scenes,  this  can 
produce  hundreds  of  possible  alternatives.  The  choice  between  these  multiple  hypotheses  is  made  based  on  the  above 
observation,  namely  that  real  parts  must  terminate  somewhere.  This  process  is  highly  effective  in  narrowing  the 
list  of  hypotheses  and  also  produces  hierarchical,  segmented  descriptions  for  complex  objects  simultaneously.  This 
method  is  described  in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings^]. 

In  another  approach,  we  attempt  to  implement  a  process  of  “perceptual  grouping.”  Again,  we  use  the  symmetry  of 
contours  to  form  initial  hypotheses.  The  choice  between  multiple  hypotheses  is  based  on  a  process  of  competition 
between  them.  Competition  is  implemented  in  a  highly  parallel  “constraint  satisfaction  network.”  Further  geometric 
reasoning  is  applied  between  the  hypotheses  that  survive  this  competition.  Good  segmentation  has  been  obtained 
for  a  variety  of  highly  complex  scenes  in  our  experiments.  Yet  higher  levels  of  reasoning  can  be  applied  if  a  pair  of 
stereo  images  are  available  resulting  on  complete  3-d  description  of  visible  parts  of  the  objects  in  the  scene.  This 
technique  is  described  in  detail  later  in  these  proceedings^]. 

2.3  DEPTH  FROM  STEREO 

Our  previous  stereo  methods  [13, 14]  relied  on  segments  derived  from  connected  edgels  as  primitives.  In  the  presence 
of  texture,  however,  this  continuity  along  segments  cannot  be  enforced,  since  the  segments  tend  to  be  very  short  and 
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Figure  2:  Some  figures  for  which  we  readily  perceive  3-D  shape  from  contour  alone. 


disconnected.  We  have  made  significant  progress  in  building  a  system  that  aims  at  robustness  with  respect  to  scene 
characteristics,  from  textured  outdoors  scenes  to  highly  regular  man-made  objects.  It  offers  the  advantages  of  both 
area-based  (dense  map)  and  feature-based  processing  (accurate  disparity)  by  combining  them  wherever  possible.  In 
the  current  version,  the  area-based  process  occurs  first  and  is  refined  by  the  integration  of  edge  information.  It 
is  based  on  our  observation  that  whenever  there  is  enough  “texture”  (measured  as  intensity  variation  in  a  small 
window),  then  a  correct  correspondence  can  be  obtained  by  a  local  process.  The  area  based  approach  proceeds 
by  computing  a  texture  for  each  image  view  and  performing  a  simple  cross  correlation  between  them.  A  match  is 
accepted  if  it  corresponds  to  a  peak  for  both  views  and  this  peak  is  high  enough.  The  resulting  dense  disparity 
image  containing  a  few  holes  and  incorrect  matches  is  then  filtered  using  the  smoothness  assumption  to  fill  small 
gaps  and  remove  small  spikes.  Note  that  contrary  to  the  case  of  feature  based  stereo,  this  smoothness  assumption 
is  justified  since  we  reason  about  patches  of  opaque  objects,  and  that  we  can  make  inferences  about  occlusion  and 
detect  “penumbral”  areas  (visible  in  only  one  of  the  views).  This  disparity  map  is  a  smoothed  version  of  the  true  one, 
however,  because  of  the  finite  width  of  the  windows  used  in  processing.  The  problem  is  most  acute  at  C0  (depth)  and 
C x  (crease)  discontinuities,  but  can  be  solved  by  introducing  the  edge  information:  the  disparity  map  is  adaptively 
smoothed  [9]  subject  to  the  constraint  that  the  disparity  at  edgels  is  fixed.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  method 
gives  an  active  role  to  edgels  parallel  to  the  epipolar  lines,  whereas  they  are  discarded  in  most  feature-based  systems. 
We  have  obtained  very  good  results  on  complex  scenes  in  different  domains,  as  shown  in  the  paper  included  in  these 
proceedings  [l], 

2.4  SHAPE  FROM  CONTOUR 

In  another  project,  we  are  investigating  how  the  3-d  shape  of  an  object  can  be  inferred  from  its  contour  in  a 
single  view.  Most  previous  work  in  this  area  has  been  in  the  domain  of  polyhedral  objects  with  only  some  limited 
techniques  available  for  analysis  of  curved  surfaces  [15, 16, 17].  We  have  been  studying  objects  such  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  Our  basic  assumption  is  that  much  of  an  object’s  3-d  shape  is  given  by  the  symmetries  in  the  figure  and 
that  non-symmetric  figures  give  poor  3-d  impressions  to  humans  as  well. 

Our  technique  uses  certain  constraints  for  determining  the  orientations  of  the  points  on  the  surface  in  3-D  based  on 
the  following  assumptions: 

•  Observed  skew  symmetries  in  the  image  correspond  to  real  symmetries  in  3-D 

•  That  a  certain  contour  in  the  image  is  planar 

In  [18]  we  have  shown  that  in  some  cases  these  constraints  are  sufficient  to  uniquely  determine  the  3-d  surfaces  from 
contour  alone.  However,  we  view  these  techniques  as  still  being  preliminary  with  much  more  analysis  needed  for 
complex  shapes.  In  particular,  we  need  to  examine  if  the  assumptions  hold  in  all  cases  of  complex  shapes. 

The  techniques  for  determining  shape  from  contour,  including  our  method  outlined  above,  usually  assume  that  the 
image  is  obtained  by  orthographic  projection.  We  have  also  been  working  on  generalizing  the  techniques  to  work 
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with  perspective  projection.  We  find  that  some  of  the  equations  are  more  complex  but  the  orthographic  techniques 
still  apply.  One  surprising  result  of  our  analysis  is  that  in  some  cases  the  perspective  analysis  actually  gives  tighter 
constraints  than  orthographic  analysis.  These  techniques  are  described  in  [19]. 

3  MAPPING  FROM  AERIAL  IMAGES 

Our  goal  here  is  to  produce  high-quality  symbolic  maps  of  complex,  cultural  scenes  from  aerial  image  data.  For  some 
time,  we  have  been  working  with  the  domain  of  large  commercial  airport  complexes.  Such  scenes  have  a  variety  of 
features  such  as  the  transportation  network  (runways,  taxiways  and  roads),  buildings  (terminals,  hangars,  etc.)  and 
mobile  objects  (airplanes,  trucks,  cars,  etc.).  Our  aim  is  to  produce  descriptions  of  the  individual  objects  in  the  scene 
as  well  as  an  integrated  description  of  the  entire  scene  including  the  functional  relationships  between  the  parts. 

Our  motivation  for  this  work  is  two-fold.  Firstly,  the  specific  tasks  are  of  great  practical  significance  for  a  variety 
of  applications.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  problem  domain  provides  a  rich  testbed  for  experiments  in  building 
high-performance  visual  “expert”  systems.  We  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  exact  algorithms  developed  for  this 
task  will  also  be  useful  for  all  other  tasks,  but  merely  the  hope  that  the  approach  will  carry  over  for  similar  tasks. 
We  also  believe  that  experience  with  specific  domains  is  essential  to  development  of  more  generic  vision  systems. 
Mapping  requires  dealing  with  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  objects  in  a  natural  environment  that  contains  texture 
and  markings.  The  solution  requires  use  of  powerful  “bottom-up”  descriptive  techniques  as  well  as  the  use  of  domain 
knowledge.  Such  capabilities  are  obviously  going  to  be  needed  by  vision  systems  in  other  domains  also. 

Our  approach  in  the  design  of  the  system  is  that  it  must  be  modular  and  that  the  modules  interact  mostly  at  high, 
symbolic  levels.  In  airports,  for  example  the  modules  may  be  for  detecting  and  describing  the  transportation  network, 
the  buildings  and  the  mobile  objects.  Detection  of  one  type  of  object,  such  as  a  taxiway,  may  aid  in  increasing  the 
confidence  of  a  structure  believed  to  be  a  passenger  terminal  (and  vice-versa).  However,  we  believe  that  such 
interaction  takes  place  at  a  high  level,  after  symbolic,  object  level  hypotheses  have  been  formed.  This  process  can 
be  considered  hierarchical;  each  module  has  sub-modules  that  operate  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  the  transportation 
network  module  may  consist  of  runway,  taxiway  and  road  modules;  each  of  which  operates  somewhat  independently 
but  uses  context  provided  by  the  detection  of  other  structures.  Some  structures  may  be  more  prominent  and  easier 
to  detect,  for  example,  runways  are  easier  to  detect  than  taxiways.  In  that  case,  the  former  provides  the  context  for 
detection  of  the  latter. 

In  our  analysis,  we  do  not  assume  specific  knowledge  of  the  scene,  such  as  would  be  given  by  a  detailed,  current 
map  of  the  specific  airport  complex.  Instead,  we  only  have  generic  information  that  the  scene  being  viewed  is  an 
airport  complex.  Our  approach  is  basically  one  of  “hypothesize  and  verify."  Various  grouping  operations  relying 
on  geometry,  object  shape  and  context  form  hypotheses  that  are  then  verified  according  to  some  desired  attributes. 
Our  system  detects  runways  first,  as  they  are  more  prominent  and  can  provide  the  needed  context  for  detection  of 
taxiways  (and  many  other  objects  in  the  scene),  as  these  are  much  less  constrained  in  shape  and  appearance  than 
the  runways.  The  converse  is  also  true,  i.e.  finding  taxiways  connected  to  a  runway  can  help  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  detected  runway. 

In  another  project,  we  have  been  developing  methods  for  detection  and  description  of  complex  building  structures 
[20,21].  We  have  achieved  what  we  believe  is  a  major  success  in  this  effort  and  we  are  able  to  handle  buildings 
with  wings  of  different  heights.  The  shapes  are  restricted  to  being  compositions  of  rectangles,  however.  The  key  to 
the  method  is  a  technique  for  perceptual  grouping  of  low-level  features  into  meaningful  high-level  structures.  This 
method  is  described  in  detail  in  a  paper  in  these  proceedings  [4].  We  expect  that  this  technique  can  be  generalized 
to  work  for  a  broad  classes  of  objects,  in  aerial  scenes  and  in  other  domains,  and  is  a  major  focus  of  our  current 
research. 

Further  validation  of  hypotheses  should,  ideally,  take  place  in  the  context  of  the  larger  system  that  is  also  reasoning 
about  other  objects  in  the  scene,  such  as  the  remainder  of  the  transportation  network,  other  buildings  and  the  mobile 
objects.  Location  of  these  objects  will  mutually  affect  the  confidence  levels  of  the  descriptions  of  other  objects.  Many 
interesting  questions  arise  in  the  implementation  of  such  interactions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  interaction  and  the 
order  in  which  it  takes  place  (i.e  the  control  structure).  We  are  investigating  alternative  techniques  for  this  in  our 
current  work.  The  techniques  described  here  should  be  viewed  as  a  module  for  the  larger  system  to  operate  with. 
Regardless  of  the  fine  structure  of  the  larger  system,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  system  needs  modules  which  are  fairly 
competent  at  finding  the  major,  individual  structures  without  the  global  context.  The  global  context  is  useful  to 
refine  or  confirm  the  initial  hypotheses  and  in  some  cases  to  initiate  new  hypotheses  but  can  not  be  a  substitute  for 
high  quality  description  modules. 
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Figure  3:  Portion  of  LOGAN  scene 


3.1  AN  EXAMPLE 

Previously  we  have  reported  on  our  work  in  the  extraction  of  runways  [22].  Our  technique  consists  of  hypothesizing 
runways  by  using  linear  segments,  forming  anti-paTallels  from  them  and  then  grouping  the  anti-parallels  on  the  basis 
of  continuity  and  collinearity.  The  verification  of  the  hypotheses  comes  from  detecting  expected  markings  on  the 
runways  [23].  We  have  applied  these  techniques  to  a  variety  of  airport  scenes  with  success.  In  recent  work,  we 
have  further  enhanced  our  verification  technique.  In  earlier  work,  all  processing  was  performed  at  one  resolution. 
This  resolution  is  not  adequate  to  detect  all  markings  on  the  runway,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  expensive  and 
unnecessary  to  process  the  entire  image  at  the  highest  available  resolution.  For  the  task  of  verification  of  specific 
features,  however,  we  can  focus  on  just  selected  parts  of  the  image  and  resegment  it  at  the  needed  high  resolution. 
Thus,  we  have  a  case  of  the  results  of  higher  level  symbolic  processing  guiding  the  low-level  segmentation  on  a  second 
pass.  We  have  found  this  technique  to  be  highly  effective  in  detecting  subtle  marks  on  the  runway  surfaces  that 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  detection  of  the  runways. 

Consider  the  scene  shown  in  figure  3,  a  2200  x  800  pixel  image  of  a  portion  of  Logan  International  Airport  in  Boston. 
The  verified  runway  hypotheses  are  shown  in  figure  4.  We  are  able  to  locate  71%  of  the  centerlines,  63%  of  the 
sidestripes,  100%  of  the  threshold  and  touchdown  marks,  70%  of  the  long  distance  marks,  56%  of  the  short  distance 
marks,  and  89%  of  the  blastpad  marks.  Additional  markings  are  obtained  by  re-segmenting  small  portions  of  the 
image.  We  have  tested  this  feedback  step  by  looking  for  missing  centerlines  and  blastpad  marks.  This  brings  the 
centerlines  to  96%  and  the  blastpad  marks  to  100%  .  Note  from  the  markings  detected  in  our  example  that  the 
runways  can  be  readily  classified  as  precision  instrument  runways  [24].  However,  at  this  stage  we  do  not  attempt  to 
specifically  assign  a  confidence  value  to  each  detected  runway. 

Taxiways  are  much  more  complex  objects  than  runways,  as  they  can  have  a  wider  range  in  their  geometrical  param¬ 
eters;  they  can  be  short  or  long,  have  a  variety  of  widths,  be  straight  or  curved,  and  connect  a  variety  of  airport 
components.  Taxiway  detection  is  aided  by  the  descriptions  of  previously  detected  run*- vs,  .md  also  by  knowledge 
of  airport  design  [24].  We  know  for  instance,  the  minimum  acceptable  distance  between  vay  and  a  runway  if 

they  are  parallel,  or  the  minimum  angle  that  a  taxiway  may  form  with  a  runway.  We  also  iow  that  taxiways  do 
not  cross  but  join  runways.  Taxiway  crossings  however,  are  allowed. 

The  first  step  in  detecting  taxiways  is  to  find  long  fragments  which  may  correspond  to  fragments  of  taxiways.  We 
select  apars  representing  potential  taxiway  fragments  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  selection  of  potential  runway 
fragments  [22]:  they  have  a  range  of  widths,  and  either  are  parallel  to  a  runway  or,  form  an  angle  greater  than  25° 
with  a  runway.  Selected  fragments  are  joined  on  the  basis  of  continuity  and  collinearity,  to  form  “long”  straight 
hypotheses. 

The  second  step  attempts  to  extend  these  straight  portions  of  taxiways.  This  work  is  in  progress  at  this  time;  it 
includes  the  following  context  dependent  processes: 

1.  Extension  based  on  Aircraft  Support:  A  large  aircraft  on  a  taxiway  will  cause  the  taxiway  hypothesis  to 
fragment,  thus  to  extend  the  taxiway  fragments,  we  first  try  to  detect  aircraft  by  looking  for  symmetries  due 
to  the  aircraft  wings  and  fuselage  at  each  fragment  end.  If  an  aircraft  is  detected,  the  taxiway  is  extended  the 
length  of  the  aircraft. 
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2.  Extension  based  on  Runway  Context:  We  attempt  to  extend  or  discard  taxiway  hypotheses  fragments  based 
on  their  spatial  relationships  to  verified  runways  in  the  scene.  The  following  steps  are  taken: 

(a)  Fragment  intersects  runway:  The  taxiway  hypothesis  fragments  are  extended  until  they  intersect  a  runway. 
If  the  intersection  angle  is  greater  than  the  minimum  intersection  angle  and  the  distance  between  the 
taxiway  hypothesis  fragment  and  the  runway  intersection  point  is  small,  we  look  for  additional  evidence 
to  extend  the  fragment  into  the  runway.  This  evidence  includes  checking  for  shorter  apars  collinear  to 
the  taxiway  in  this  region  and,  failing  this,  the  detection  of  aircraft  in  this  region.  If  we  find  sufficient 
evidence,  the  taxiway  hypothesis  is  extended  into  the  runway. 

(b)  Fragment  is  parallel  to  runway:  If  the  taxiway  fragments  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  verified  runways,  we 
look  for  small  wide  apars  joining  the  end  of  the  taxiway  fragment  to  the  runway  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  taxiway  apron. 

(c)  Extension  based  on  Taxiway  Intersection:  (see  below) 

(d)  Extension  based  on  Resegmentation:  It  is  possible  that  a  material  change  in  the  taxiway  caused  problems 
for  the  initial  grouping  processes.  We  attempt  to  extend  the  taxiway  fragments  by  resegmenting  image 
windows  extending  beyond  the  fragments’  ends,  and  looking  for  evidence  of  taxiway  continuation.  This 
process  is  continued  until  no  further  evidence  is  found.  At  this  point,  we  repeat  steps  (a)  and  (b). 

The  apars  representing  hypotheses  of  straight  portions  of  taxiways  are  shown  in  figure  4.  In  this  result,  only  process 
1  was  applied.  Extension  of  taxiways  based  on  intersections  (process  2c)  attempts  to  describe  the  junctions  and 
connections  among  taxiways  and  between  taxiways  and  runways.  The  accurate  description  of  the  junctions  between 
pathways  also  helps  determine  their  function.  Some  are  used  as  holding  aprons;  some  are  exit  ramps  (the  closer  to 
the  end  of  the  runway,  the  smaller  the  angle  between  them,  with  angle  determining  the  allowed  exit  speed);  some 
are  merely  connecting  pathways;  the  continuous  centerline  determines  the  “legal”  turns  and  paths;  and  so  on. 

The  image  in  figure  5a,  a  portion  of  the  image  previously  shown  in  figure  3,  shows  the  intersection  of  four  taxiways, 
and  connections  between  taxiways  and  runways  when  these  are  not  parallel  to  each  other. 

We  describe  the  junctions  by  explicitly  locating  the  boundaries,  or  portions  of  the  boundaries,  of  the  sections  of 
toadways  that  connect  the  previously  detected  runways  and  straight  portions  of  taxiways.  We  use  the  geometrical 
relationships  among  these  to  compute  the  size  and  shape  of  the  search  windows  where  we  look  for  the  boundaries. 
Our  method  distinguishes  two  types  of  junctions:  L-junctions  (typically  between  portions  of  taxiways),  and  T- 
junctions  (typically  joining  taxiways  and  runways).  More  complex  junctions,  such  as  the  one  in  figure  5,  are  viewed  as 
overlapping  L-junctions.  Note  that  there  are  no  junctions  between  crossing  runways;  they  are  considered  overlapping. 

For  each  pair  of  potential  “joinable”  (nearby  and  converging)  fragments  we  distinguish  an  “inside”  and  an  “outside” 
boundary.  The  inside  boundary,  if  it  exits,  would  be  found  on  the  side  where  we  measure  the  smaller  angle  between 
the  two  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  T-junctions  are  considered  to  have  two  “inside”  boundaries.  A  second 
classification  involves  the  boundaries  themselves.  Some  are  curved  while  others  are  straight.  The  curved  boundaries 
—  in  airport  design  —  actually  consist  of  circular  or  parabolic  sections.  However,  we  model  the  straight  boundaries 
as  two  straight  lines,  and  the  curved  boundaries  by  means  of  cubic  splines.  For  each  boundary  we  apply  both  models 
and  then  the  choose  the  better  fit. 
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(a)  Portion  of  LOGAN  image 


(b)  Selected  connections 


(c)  Underlying  edges  and  evidence  of  markings 


Figure  5:  Taxiway  junction  at  LOGAN 
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We  look  first  for  the  inside  boundary,  and  then  for  the  outside  boundary.  (There  is  always  an  inside  boundary. 
However,  at  complex  intersections  there  may  be  no  outside  boundaries.)  If  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  inside  boundary, 
we  do  not  look  for  an  outside  boundary.  The  method  is  as  follows: 

1.  For  each  pair  of  joinable  elements  collect  the  context  information  to  compute  a  search  window  for  the  inside 
boundary. 

2.  Look  for  an  inside  boundary.  We  compute  a  series  of  splines  using  three  points  for  each:  two  anchor  (fixed) 
points  (at  the  ends  of  taxiway  fragments  or  inside  runways)  and  a  sliding  point  (which  moves  approximately 
along  the  bisector  of  the  two  elements).  For  each  spline,  we  compute  the  overlap  of  the  spline  with  the  underlying 
intensity  edges.  The  spline  that  returns  the  highest  number  of  edges  is  taken  as  a  hypotheses  (possible  inside 
boundary)  if  the  following  criteria  are  met: 

(a)  The  length  of  the  underlying  boundary  (or  boundary  fragments)  is  at  least  one  half  of  the  length  of  the 
spline.  In  other  words,  allow  50%  boundary  fragmentation  and/or  partial  spline-to-boundary  fit. 

(b)  The  “junction”  between  the  spline  and  the  element  boundaries  is  smooth  (15°  tolerance),  i.e.,  the  tangent 
to  the  spline  at  the  intersecting  edge  points  is  similar  to  the  direction  of  the  edge. 

3.  Compute  a  search  window  for  an  outside  boundary  using  information  from  the  detected  inside  boundary. 

4.  Look  for  outside  boundary.  A  process  similar  to  that  for  inside  boundaries.  Compute  a  series  of  splines  using 
two  anchor  points  and  a  sliding  guide  point.  We  compute  the  intersection  of  each  spline  with  the  underlying 
intensity  edges.  The  spline  that  returns  the  highest  number  of  edges  is  taken  as  a  hypotheses  (possible  outside 
boundary)  if  similar  criteria  are  met. 

Figure  5b  shows  the  original  underlying  edges,  the  taxiway  and  runway  context  (shaded  areas),  and  the  selected 
connections  we  compute.  As  before,  verification  consists  of  finding  the  markings  we  expect.  Our  method  looks  for 
the  centerlines  along  he  roadway  as  follows: 

1.  Re-segment  and  collect  context  information:  We  resegment  the  image  to  include  all  intensity  edges  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  junction. 

2.  Compute  the  search  window  and  look  for  centerline  edges.  The  search  process  is  similar  to  that  for  inside 
boundaries.  We  compute  a  series  of  splines  using  two  anchor  points  and  varying  the  position  of  the  guide  point. 
We  also  look  for  the  certerline  edges  along  the  straight  portions  of  taxiways. 

Figure  5c  shows  the  re-segmented  edges,  the  inside  boundaries  used  to  help  locate  the  evidence  of  centerlines,  and 
the  evidence  found.  Further  details  and  examples  are  given  in  [25]. 

We  have  developed  two  techniques  to  detect  buildings.  One  [20]  is  based  on  shape  constraints  for  detection,  and 
the  shadows  that  buildings  cast  for  verification  and  obtaining  three  dimensional  information.  The  second  [21,4], 
is  more  suitable  for  complex  structures.  It  uses  perceptual  organization  to  generate  multiple  building  hypotheses 
from  a  stereo  pair  of  images.  Next,  promising  hypotheses  are  selected  by  a  constraint  satisfaction  network  based 
on  Hopfield’s  model.  The  selected  hypotheses  (rectangular  subparts)  are  then  processed  by  stereo  to  compute  three 
dimensional  descriptions.  An  example  is  given  in  figure  6.  Figures  6a, b  show  a  stereo  pair  of  a  terminal  building  at 
Logan  Airport.  The  rectangles  selected  and  matched  by  stereo  are  shown  in  figures  6c  and  d  respectively.  Figure  6e 
shows  a  rendered  view  of  the  building  generated  from  an  arbitrary  view  point  using  the  3D  information  computed. 

We  have  been  working  with  airport  scenes  representing  extremes  of  complexity  that  are  encountered  in  major  com¬ 
mercial  airports  (smaller  airports  are  much  easier  to  analyze).  These  represent  a  wide  spectrum  of  runway  types  and 
conditions;  different  runway  surface  materials,  homogeneous  and  non  homogeneous  surfaces;  runways  with  shoulders 
of  the  same  or  different  material  and  of  various  widths;  and  so  on.  The  performance  of  the  technique  shows  a  high 
degree  of  reliability  if  good  image  quality  and  adequate  resolution  are  available. 

We  believe  that  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  indicate  very  good  performance  and  indicate  that  the  method  will 
work  well  on  other  examples.  Also,  it  must  be  realized  that  it  is  not  our  contention  that  the  various  objects  can  be 
analyzed  in  isolation.  Their  detection  and  description  is  dependent  on  the  various  objects  in  the  scene.  Interaction 
among  such  objects  is  part  of  our  current  research.  We  do  believe  that  the  results  that  we  can  obtain  indicate  that 
our  methods  will  provide  very  high  quality  input  to  the  larger  system. 

4  MOTION  ANALYSIS  OVERVIEW 

We  have  a  number  of  ongoing  efforts  in  the  analysis  of  sequences  of  images  including  analysis  based  on  a  moving 
observer  and  the  detection  and  analysis  of  moving  objects.  Autonomous  navigation  provides  the  context  for  much 
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of  the  work,  though  the  techniques  are  of  much  broader  utility.  The  effort  is  supported  by  our  “Knowledge-based 
Vision  Techniques”  contract  as  part  of  the  DARPA  strategic  computing  program. 

Motion  analysis  using  long  range  or  feature  point  analysis  techniques  forms  the  central  focus  of  our  work.  This 
approach  involves  extracting  a  set  of  consistent  features  from  a  sequence  of  images  (lines,  corners,  contours,  regions, 
etc.),  finding  the  corresponding  features  in  consecutive  frames  of  the  sequence  by  a  series  of  frame  to  frame  matching 
operations,  and  finally  computing  three-dimensional  motion  estimates  based  on  the  series  of  correspondences,  which 
also  produces  depth  information  for  the  feature  points.  These  problems  have  been  addressed  separately  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  together  in  a  combined  system.  Our  work  on  spatio-temporal  analysis  and  merging  a  series  of  depth 
maps  does  not  fit  directly  in  this  scheme,  but  both  do  use  a  feature  based  analysis  to  guide  the  processing  and 
improve  the  results.  This  overview  discusses  the  current  status  of  the  research  in  these  areas. 

4.1  FEATURE  MATCHING  IN  MOTION  IMAGES 

Elsewhere  in  these  proceedings  [2]  we  describe  a  method  to  establish  correspondences  between  images  in  a  motion 
sequence.  The  matching  method  is  similar  to  our  previously  reported  work[26],  but  we  now  use  multiple  scales  and 
better  primitives.  We  first  smooth  the  images  with  adaptive  filters  at  different  scales,  then  detect  edgels,  link  them 
and  extract  segments  and  super-segments  at  each  scale.  We  then  match  the  detected  features  hierarchically,  starting 
with  the  larger  scale,  using  an  extension  of  our  matching  algorithm,  in  the  following  way  (assuming  the  higher  mask 
is  h  and  the  lower  is  1): 

1.  Match  the  two  images  using  features  detected  by  mask  h. 

2.  Match  the  results  of  the  same  image  smoothed  by  h  and  by  i  for  both  images. 

3.  Combine  the  results  to  obtain  predicted  matches  for  the  images  smoothed  by  l. 

4.  Match  the  images  smoothed  by  I  using  the  predictions. 

Advantages 

1.  Edge  localization:  Hierarchical  Smoothing  with  adaptive  filters  at  different  scales  yields  a  hierarchical  set  of 
features.  But,  unlike  zero  crossings  of  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  masks  (the  features  previously  used),  they  shift 
the  edges  by  no  more  than  a  pixel  between  scales,  thus  matching  the  same  image  for  different  scales  becomes 
trivial.  Any  edge  detector  can  be  applied  to  the  smoothed  images,  since  they  are  nearly  piecewise  constant 
and  free  of  noise.  We  have  used  Canny’s  edge  detector  to  obtain  edges  that  now  represent  real  events  and  are 
accurately  located  (unlike  zero  crossings). 

2.  Hierarchical  Matching  Matching  images  smoothed  by  large  masks  is  relatively  easy,  as  only  a  few  strong 
features  are  preserved.  These  are  later  used  to  restrict  and  guide  matches  for  finer  masks,  thus  reducing  both 
errors  and  computation  time. 

Applying  this  method  to  real  images  produces  very  good  results.  We  have  been  able  to  match  less  closely  spaced 
frames  yet  obtain  better  results  than  with  previous  approaches. 

4.2  CHRONOGENEOUS  MOTION 

Our  earlier  work  in  motion  estimation  from  matching  points  assumed  that  the  motion  was  constant  through  the 
several  (e.g.  5)  frames[27].  By  developing  a  technique  that  includes  time  along  with  3-D  position  we  have  derived 
a  Chronogeneous  Motion  estimation  technique[28].  This  allows  for  the  description  of  the  constant  motion  cases 
assumed  by  most  researchers,  as  well  as  some  cases  of  accelerated  motion.  This  technique  builds  on  our  earlier  work 
in  multi-frame  motion  estimation  and  the  derivations  both  extend  and  confirm  the  earlier  theoretical  development. 
We  have  implemented  a  basic  3D  structure  from  motion  with  accelerator  case.  This  case  has  a  closed  form  solution 
given  point  correspondences  in  multiple  frames.  Such  a  soultion  is  not  possible  for  the  general  case  of  chronogeneous 
motion.  The  case  of  structure  from  known  motion  or  motion  from  known  structure  is  much  easier  and  also  has  a 
closed  form  solution.  This  method  is  being  tested  on  synthetic  data  to  determine  the  effects  of  quantization  error 
and  noise  in  the  input  data. 

4.3  NAVIGATION 

One  task  for  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  (ALV)  is  to  use  sensory  data  such  as  range  and/or  color  images  for  visual 
navigation.  The  vehicle  has  an  inertial  system  that  provides  a  good  estimate  of  the  vehicle  position  and  orientation 
with  respect  to  a  world  coordinate  system.  As  these  measurements  may  deviate  while  the  vehicle  is  moving,  one  task 
of  the  vision  system  is  to  correct  the  estimate  of  the  vehicle  position. 
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(a)  Left  view  of  building 


(b)  Right  view  of  building 


(e)  Rendered  3-D  view  of  building 


Figure  6:  Terminal  building  at  LOGAN 


Figure  7:  Local  Cartesian  Elevation  and  Color  Maps. 


We  chose  to  work  in  the  context  of  an  unknown  environment  using  range  and  color  images  obtained  from  Martin 
Marietta  Aerospace.  Knowing  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  sensors  with  respect  to  the  vehicle  coordinate 
system  along  with  their  parameters,  we  first  established  the  geometric  transformation  that  links  the  range  data  to 
the  color  data.  Thus,  given  a  point  in  the  color  image  where  the  fields  of  view  of  the  two  sensors  overlap,  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  3-D  coordinates  of  that  point  using  a  ray-tracing  technique  and  the  range  image.  Hence,  the 
output  of  an  edge  detection  operator  applied  to  the  color  image  can  be  transformed  into  a  3-D  edge  map.  Updating 
the  position  of  the  vehicle  thus  consists  first  in  matching  the  current  3-D  edge  map  with  the  previous  one,  using  the 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  vehicle  from  its  internal  sensors  (this  method  is  currently  under  development  and 
gives  promising  results)  to  guide  the  matching  process.  The  position  of  the  vehicle  is  then  updated  by  computing 
the  3-D  transformation  between  matched  3-D  edges  using  a  least-square  technique. 

Whether  or  not  we  rely  on  the  vision  system  to  update  the  vehicle  position,  it  is  usefull  for  autonomous  navigation 
purpose  to  generate  a  global  cartesian  elevation  map  (GCEM)  of  the  area  “explored”  so  far  by  the  vehicle.  For  each 
position  of  the  vehicle,  we  construct  a  local  cartesian  elevation  map  (LCEM)  derived  from  the  range  data  using  a 
one  pass  technique.  Along  with  the  LCEM,  we  also  derive  a  local  cartesian  color  map  (LCCM)  by  “painting”  the 
LCEM  using  the  same  geometric  transformations  discussed  above.  Figure  7  provides  results  obtain  for  one  position 
of  the  vehicle:  the  upper  left  frame  shows  the  color  image  while  the  upper  right  frame  shows  the  range  image  (after 
adjusting  for  the  ambiguity  interval).  The  lower  left  frame  shows  a  down-looking  view  of  the  computed  LCCM  while 
the  lower  right  frame  shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  computed  LCEM.  The  local  maps  can  then  be  merged  into  a 
global  map  given  the  successive  positions  of  the  vehicle  and  the  matching  procedure  used  for  adjusting  the  vehicle 
positions.  Figure  8  shows  a  down-looking  view  of  the  computed  global  cartesian  color  map  (GCCM)  after  merging 
successive  local  maps.  The  filled-in  circles  give  the  trajectory  of  the  vehicle,  with  the  world  coordinate  system  shown 
in  the  upper  left  of  the  image. 

4.4  MOTION  FROM  THE  SPATIO-TEMPORAL  VOLUME 

Most  approaches  to  motion  analysis  only  use  two  or  three  image  frames,  therefore  the  estimates  are  unstable  and 
noisy.  In  [29,  30],  a  method  which  shows  how  to  utilize  many  frames  is  introduced.  The  principle  behind  this  approach 
is  to  find  the  velocity  components  of  an  edge  point  along  several  different  directions  by  taking  slices  in  the  temporal 
direction. 

A  slice  is  a  collection  of  1-D  images  of  small  width  taken  from  successive  frames  in  the  sequence  at  the  same  position. 
This  spatio-temporal  data  structure  provides  an  easy  way  to  trace  a  line  segment  through  frames  by  finding  paths 
in  a  slice.  A  path  may  be  induced  by  any  portion  of  an  object  boundary.  When  the  object  moves,  the  projection  of 
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Figure  8:  Global  Cartesian  Color  Map. 


the  boundary  sweeps  out  a  surface  in  the  3-D  spatio-temporal  image  volume,  which  is  the  image  sequence  with  time 
as  the  third  dimension.  The  slope  of  this  path  is  used  to  compute  the  displacement  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the 
orientation  of  the  slice. 

The  topology  of  paths  in  a  slice  gives  important  information  to  detect  occlusion  or  disocdusion  by  extracting  A  or 
Y  junctions.  The  combination  of  results  from  multiple  slices  centered  on  a  given  point  enables  us  to  estimate  its 
velocity  in  the  direction  normal  to  the  tangent  to  the  spatial  curve.  Each  frame  receives  several  messages  from  earlier 
image  frames  if  there  exists  occlusion  or  disocdusion  in  the  frame.  Based  on  the  location  of  occlusion  or  disocdusion 
and  8-connectivity,  the  segmentation  of  edge  points  into  contours  becomes  easier  because  the  ambiguity  of  the  three 
way  junction  is  resolved.  The  edge  points  in  the  first  frame  of  the  image  sequence  are  then  segmented  into  contours. 
From  the  normal  flow  field,  the  occlusion  information  gathered  during  slice  analysis,  and  the  spatial  structure  of  the 
contours,  the  cortect  optical  flow  field  induced  by  motion  is  then  recoved  under  smoothness  constraints. 

Our  programs  work  very  well  on  synthetic  image  sequences  but  only  achieve  limited  success  on  real  image  sequences, 
mostly  because  of  fundamental  problems  in  low-level  processing.  For  this  reason,  we  have  now  decided  to  choose 
smooth  curves  instead  of  edges  as  tokens.  Smooth  curves  are  generated  by  breaking  linked  contours  where  the  tangent 
changes  more  than  a  certain  threshold.  Slices  centered  at  the  middle  point  of  each  smooth  curve  in  both  frames  are 
taken  and  paths  are  extracted  from  those  slices.  Hash  tables  are  set  up  with  smooth  curves  as  entries,  associated 
with  the  correponding  curves  in  the  other  frame  linked  by  paths  as  the  stored  values.  Unlike  other  methods,  the 
correspondence  among  smooth  curves  with  linking  paths  is  rarely  ambiguous.  Smooth  curves  are  grouped  according 
to  their  connectivity  in  both  frames.  Now  the  global  matching  problem  can  be  divided  into  smaller  pieces,  groups 
from  both  frames  with  paths  linking  their  component  curves  are  used  to  set  up  the  global  matching  and  velocity 
estimation.  Figure  9  shows  two  frames  from  an  image  sequence  with  a  chair  inside  the  window.  Figure  10  shows  the 
smooth  curves  extracted  from  the  two  frames  while  matching  groups  are  shown  with  the  same  texture. 

Next  we  intend  to  detect  or  confirm  the  existence  of  occlusion  or  disocdusion.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  curves 
joining  at  a  junction  or  at  the  ends  of  a  group  of  connected  curves,  these  are  places  where  occlusion  or  disocdusion 
(uncovering)  may  take  place.  Slices  are  taken  at  those  places  and  analyzed  to  find  if  Y  and  A  junctions  exist.  We 
also  intend  to  estimate  the  displacement  of  curves  from  one  frame  to  the  other.  Curves  from  one  group  are  moved  to 
fit  the  location  of  its  matching  group  with  corners  serving  as  anchors.  The  best  fit  is  then  used  to  estimate  the  flow 
of  the  curve.  The  detection  of  occlusion  or  disocdusion,  and  the  estimation  of  2-D  velocity  are  our  current  research 
topics. 
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(a)  Fifth  frame 


(b)  Fifteenth  frame 


Figure  9:  Two  frames  from  an  image  sequece  with  a  chair 
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(a)  Fifth  frame  (b)  Fifteenth  frame 

Figure  *0:  Matches  among  groups  of  smooth  curves 


4.5  INTEGRATED  MOTION  SYSTEM 


In  previous  workshops(31],  we  have  described  the  basic  integrated  motion  system.  We  have  continued  to  develop 
and  use  this  system  for  testing  each  of  the  components  (feature  estraction,  matching,  motion  estimation,  and  motion 
feedback  to  matching).  This  past  year,  we  have  concentrated  on  both  the  integration  of  the  contour-based  matching 
system  with  the  region-based  system,  and  the  computation  of  three-dimensional  depth  and  structure  from  the  motion 
analysis.  Three-dimensional  motion  estimation  produces  scaled  estimates  of  the  actual  motion.  The  scale  factor 
cannot  be  determined  without  other  information  (actual  depth  to  a  point,  actual  motion  of  a  feature,  etc.),  but  the 
relative  depths  can  be  derived  from  the  different  magnitudes  of  computed  3-D  motions  of  features  that  are  known 
to  have  the  same  actual  3-D  motion  (e.g.  on  the  same  object). 

Region  based  approaches  give  a  single  motion  and  position  estimate  for  all  the  points  in  the  region.  We  are  extending 
the  capabilities  of  the  system  to  produce  more  structure  estimates  for  each  matching  region  by  using  the  contour 
based  matcher  to  get  correspondences  for  many  points  along  the  region  contour.  The  contour  matching  programs 
assume  that  the  positions  of  the  contours  are  similar  from  frame  to  frame  to  reduce  the  searching  necessary  to 
produce  a  consistent  match,  but  with  the  limited  possible  matches  available  when  matching  the  contours  from  know 
matching  regions  (both  an  initial  2-D  motion  estimate  and  the  lack  of  other  possible  matches)  we  can  use  the  contour 
matcher  with  much  larger  disparities.  The  larger  motion  disparities  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  errors  in  the  motion 
estimation  process  and  to  improve  the  structure  estimates  of  the  objects. 

5  PARALLEL  PROCESSING 

We  have  several  projects  concerned  with  parallel  processing  techniques.  These  include  one  that  is  implementing 
current  algorithms  on  the  Connection  Machine  and  another  that  is  studying  general  techniques  for  implementing 
image  understanding  algorithms  on  parallel  architectures. 

Physical  boundaries  of  objects  are  very  important  descriptors  and  are  likely  to  generate  edges  during  the  imaging 
process.  Even  though  the  reverse  is  not  true,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  early  stages  in  image  analysis  consist 
of  detecting  such  discontinuities.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  physical  world  and  of  the  imaging  apparatus,  and 
to  multiple  sources  of  noise,  the  signal  to  be  processed  is  complex,  and  the  detection  of  such  discontinuities  is  non 
trivial.  Features  detected  locally  are  validated  only  by  considering  a  more  global  context. 

Computer  vision  problems  always  pose  a  challenge  to  today’s  computer  systems.  Early  vision  tasks  occuring  at  the 
pixel  level  usually  involve  at  least  64k  (256  x  256)  elements.  Massively  parallel  processors  can  alleviate  the  problems  of 
image  processing  because  the  operations  are  mostly  spatially  homogeneous.  The  Connection  Machine  [32]  is  a  Single 
Instruction  Multiple  Data  (SIMD)  machine  having  between  16k  and  64k  processors.  The  Connection  Machine  Model 
CM-2  has  64  kilobits  of  bit-addressable  memory  for  each  processor  instead  of  4  kilobits  for  the  CM-1.  One  of  the  two 
modes  of  communication  among  the  processors  is  through  the  physical  grid  connection  (the  sc-called  NEWS  network 
since  the  connections  are  in  the  four  cardinal  directions),  allowing  fast  direct  communication  between  neighboring 
processors.  This  facilitates  the  image  processing,  especially  the  low  level  processing  of  vision  tasks. 

To  allow  the  machine  to  handle  images  with  size  more  than  64k  (or  16k),  the  Connection  Machine  supports  virtual 
processors.  A  single  physical  processor  can  be  divided  into  several  virtual  processors  by  serializing  operations  in  time, 
and  partitioning  the  memory  in  each  processor.  This  allows  the  user  to  process  images  with  sizes  greater  than  the 
physical  number  of  processors.  As  the  virtual-to-physical  (VP)  ratio  increases,  the  size  of  the  local  memory  of  each 
(virtual)  processor  decreases  accordingly,  and  the  speed  of  execution  is  slower  than  the  speed  of  a  physical  processor 
by  approximately  the  VP  ratio. 

Adaptive  Smoothing  is  an  edge  preserving  image  smoothing  algorithm  in  which  we  iteratively  convolve  the  image  with 
a  mask  whose  coefficients  reflect  the  degree  of  continuity  of  the  underlying  image  surface.  It  has  the  nice  property 
of  detecting  edges  accurately  at  different  sea1'  Tigher  level  vision  tasks,  such  as  stereo  and  motion  correspondence 
problems,  can  therefore  be  easily  tackled  v  v  'g  a  multiple  scale  approach  with  adaptive  smoothing.  Since  the 
computation  of  Adaptive  Smoothing  »cqUi.  y  very  local  information,  only  a  3  by  3  neighborhood,  it  provides  a 
direct  massively  parallel  computation  stru-ture  w! '  h  is  extremely  suitable  for  the  NEWS  network  on  the  Connection 
Machine.  We  have  implemented  it  on  the  Con  _n  Machine  with  16k  processors  and  64k  bits  local  memory  per 
processor. 

With  the  16k  processors,  a  128  x  128  x  86*t  image  can  be  processed  at  one  pixel  per  physical  processor,  namely 
the  VP  ratio  is  1.  We  have  experimented  with  the  adaptive  smoothing  on  images  of  various  sizes  with  different  VP 
ratio  and  observed  its  performance.  Since  the  computation  of  adaptive  smoothing  involves  the  exponential  function, 
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the  adaptive  smoothing  on  the  Connection  Machine  is  performed  using  floating  point  arithmetic.  With  a  Vax  front 
end  and  the  parallel  Lisp  (*Lisp)  implementation,  each  iteration  takes  about  50  msecs  on  a  256  x  256  x  Bbit  image 
without  a  floating-point  accelerator.  In  ordet  to  compare  the  performance  to  the  algorithm  on  a  serial  machine,  we 
have  also  implemented  the  Adaptive  Smoothing  on  a  Symbolics  3645.  It  takes  about  40  seconds  for  each  iteration 
of  adaptive  smoothing  on  the  Symbolics  3645  over  an  image  of  the  same  size  (256  x  256  x  8bita).  Thus  the  speedup 
we  get  from  the  Connection  Machine  over  the  serial  implementation  is  about  three  orders  of  magnitude. 

To  identify  corresponding  locations  between  two  stereo  images,  or  among  a  sequence  of  images  in  a  motion  analysis 
problem,  is  difficult  because  of  the  false  targets  problem  (see  [33]).  The  false  targets  problem  can  be  alleviated 
either  by  reducing  the  range  and  resolution  of  the  disparity  or  reducing  the  density  of  the  matching  features  in 
the  image.  One  commonly  used  method  to  obtain  both  resolution  and  range  of  disparity  information  is  to  apply  a 
multi-resolution  algorithm.  At  coarse  resolution,  the  density  of  the  matching  features  is  low,  therefore  reducing  the 
probability  of  false  targets.  The  information  obtained  from  the  matching  at  coarse  resolution  can  be  used  to  guide 
the  matching  at  fine  resolution  to  get  the  desired  high  density  disparity  information. 

Gaussian  filtering  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  popular  smoothing  operation.  The  scaling  behavior  prevents  new 
features  from  appearing  as  the  scale  goes  from  fine  to  coarse.  It  and  its  derivatives  can  be  efficiently  implemented. 
Also  it  can  be  easily  mathematically  analyzed.  Its  accuracy  on  edge  detection,  however,  has  also  been  long  criticized. 
When  using  Gaussian  filtering  as  a  multi-resolution  operation  for  stereo  matching,  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
tedious  coarse-to-fine  tracking  along  scale  space  but  also  with  accuracy  of  the  disparity  information  at  coarse  scale. 

One  of  the  most  attracting  features  of  our  scheme  is  that  the  edge  locations  do  not  move  along  the  scale,  which 
enable  us  to  construct  a  straightforward  implementation  of  a  multi-scale  stereo  matching  algorithm.  We  have 
implemented  a  multiple  scale  stereo  matching  algorithm  which  is  based  on  Dtumheller  and  Poggio’s  [34]  parallel 
stereo  implementation  on  the  Connection  Machine.  Our  implementation  not  only  greatly  reduces  the  number  of 
possible  matches  at  each  scale  but  also  obtains  a  dense  disparity  map  at  fine  scale. 

In  our  work  on  parallel  techniques  for  image  understanding  we  have  studied  several  storage  and  data  access  problems 
arising  in  mapping  image  algorithms  onto  parallel  machines,  parallel  implementations  of  techniques  developed  by 
our  group  on  hypercube  and  mesh  based  architectures,  and  continued  our  efforts  in  parallel  computations  on  recon- 
figurable  VLSI  arrays  and  reduced  meshes[35,  36].  (This  work  has  been  partially  supported  by  AFOSR  under  grant 
AFOSR-89-0032.) 

In  iconic  processing  of  image  arrays  several  data  storage  and  access  problems  arise.  These  problems  become  partic¬ 
ularly  important  while  implementing  such  tchniques  on  parallel  machines.  An  image  can  be  represented  by  a  two 
dimensional  array.  Access  to  row  vectors,  column  vectors,  diagonals  and  subarrays  are  required  heavily  in  image 
computations.  Also,  while  implementing  partitioned  VLSI  arrays  and  special  purpose  arrays,  access  to  various  sub¬ 
arrays  is  needed.  We  have  developed  a  novel  memory  system  for  image  processing.  Latin  squares,  which  are  well 
known  combinatorial  objects  for  centuries,  are  used  as  the  skew  function  of  the  memory  system.  We  have  introduced 
a  new  Latin  square  with  desired  properties  for  image  array  access.  The  resulting  memory  system  provides  access 
to  various  subsets  of  image  data  (rows,  columns,  diagonals,  subarrays,  etc.)  in  constant  time  while  it  uses  a  simple 
circuitry  for  address  generation.  This  memory  system  is  the  first  known  memory  system  that  achieves  constant  time 
access  to  rows,  columns,  diagonals  and  subarrays  using  minimum  number  of  memory  modules  [37]. 

We  have  studied  efficient  parallel  implementation  of  symbolic  techniques  developed  by  our  vision  group  on  hypercube 
SIMD  arrays  such  as  the  Connection  Machine.  In  particular,  we  have  studied  data  movement  technqiues  for  imple¬ 
menting  stereo  and  image  matching  using  high  level  primitives.  By  preprocessing  the  model,  routing  information 
is  derived  which  is  employed  during  the  match  phase.  Our  technique  is  simple  and  efficient  and  can  be  used  on 
current  parallel  machines  such  as  the  Connection  Machine.  Notice  that  methods  based  on  sorting  can  solve  the  data 
transport  problems  arising  in  the  computation.  However,  in  a  model  with  N  objects,  these  data  transport  problems 
can  be  solved  in  O(logN)  time  with  a  small  constant  factor  by  preprocessing  the  structure  of  the  model.  Similar 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  performing  such  computations  on  mesh  based  architectures.  We  are  currently 
implementing  such  data  movement  techniques  on  the  Connection  Machine  at  USC-ISI. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  briefly  summarizes  research  in  image  understanding  conducted  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
during  the  14-month  period  January  1988  through  February  1989.  The  areas  covered  include  motion  analysis, 
navigation,  early  vision,  matching,  parallel  algorithms,  pyramid  techniques,  and  geometry. 


MOTION  ANALYSIS 

CORRESPONDENCELESS  METHODS 

We  have  shown  that  a  binocular  observer  can  recover  the  depth  and  three-dimensional  motion  of  a  rigid 
planar  patch,  without  using  any  correspondences  between  the  left  and  right  image  frames  (static)  or  between  the 
successive  image  frames  (dynamic).  We  have  studied  uniqueness  and  robustness  issues  with  respect  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  have  obtained  experimental  results  from  the  application  of  our  theory  to  synthetic  and  real  images,  [l] 

SPACE-TIME  FILTERING 

In  the  process  of  extracting  the  optical  flow  through  space-time  filtering,  we  have  to  take  into  account  con¬ 
straints  associated  with  the  motion  uncertainty,  as  well  as  with  the  spatial  and  temporal  sampling  rates  of  the 
temporal  sequence  of  images.  The  motion  uncertainty  is  shown  to  satisfy  an  inequality,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Crame'r-Rao  inequality,  which  is  a  function  of  the  filter  parameters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spatial 
and  temporal  sampling  rates  have  lower  bounds,  which  depend  on  the  motion  uncertainty,  the  maximum  support 
in  the  frequency  domain  and  the  estimated  optical  flow.  These  lower  bounds  on  the  sampling  rates  and  on  the 
motion  uncertainty  are  constraints  which  constitute  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  computational  structure  of  space- 
time  filtering.  They  are  of  a  different  nature  than  the  ones  used  in  regularization  theory,  because  they  do  not 
dictate  any  arbitrary  constraints  on  the  parameters  being  computed,  but  instead  arise  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  estimation  process.  By  conjugating  these  constraints,  we  are  able  to  devise  an  algorithm  which  describes 
an  adaptive  procedure  of  estimating  the  various  parameters  involved  in  space-time  filtering.  This  corresponds  to 
an  instance  of  an  adaptive  system,  through  which  the  variables  involved  in  the  process  of  space-time  filtering  are 
allowed  to  vary  inside  a  range  which  is  consistent  with  the  various  intrinsic  constraints  governing  the  process. 
[2] 

BINOCULAR  FLOW  ANALYSIS 

We  have  analyzed  image  flow  fields  from  parallel  stereo  cameras  to  determine  the  relative  three- 
dimensional  translational  velocities  of  the  camera  platform  with  respect  to  objects  in  view  and  to  establish  stereo 
correspondence  of  features  in  the  left  and  right  images.  A  two  step  procedure  is  used.  In  the  first  step,  the  three 
components  of  the  translational  velocity  are  determined  from  linear  equations  whose  coefficients  consist  of  the 
sums  of  measured  quantities  in  the  two  images.  Separate  equations  are  developed  for  cases  where  measurements 
of  either  the  full  optical  flow  or  the  normal  flow  are  available.  This  computation  does  not  require  feature-to- 
feature  correspondence.  In  the  second  step  of  the  calculation,  the  same  equations  are  used,  with  the  computed 
translational  velocities,  as  a  constraint  to  find  features  in  one  image  that  correspond  to  given  features  in  the 
other  image.  Preliminary  experiments  with  synthetic  flow  fields  indicate  that  the  method  gives  accurate  results 
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even  in  the  presence  of  noise.  [3] 

FLOW  FROM  TEMPORAL  EDGES 

A  new  method  for  the  detection  of  motion  and  the  computation  of  optical  flow  has  been  developed.  In  the 
first  step  of  the  calculation  the  intensity  history  at  each  pixel  is  convolved  with  the  second  derivative  in  time  of 
a  temporal  Gaussian  smoothing  function.  The  zero  crossings  in  a  single  frame  of  the  resulting  function  indicate 
the  positions  of  moving  edges.  Spatial  and  temporal  derivatives  of  the  function  at  the  zero-crossing  locations  are 
then  used  to  compute  the  component  of  the  flow  that  is  nounal  to  the  zero-crossing  contours.  Both  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  motion  and  the  computation  of  the  normal  velocity  are  insensitive  to  slow  temporal  and  spatial  changes 
in  the  image  intensity  that  are  caused  by  illumination  effects  rather  than  motion.  The  relationship  of  this  work 
to  gradient  based  flow  measurement  techniques  has  also  been  formulated.  [4] 

OPTIMAL  USE  OF  POINT  CORRESPONDENCES 

One  of  the  problems  associated  with  any  approach  to  the  structure  from  motion  problem  using  point 
correspondences,  i.e.  recovering  the  structure  of  a  moving  object  from  its  successive  images,  is  the  use  of  least 
squares  on  dependent  variables.  We  have  formulated  the  problem  as  a  quadratic  minimization  problem  with  a 
non-linear  constraint.  We  have  derived  the  condition  for  the  solution  to  be  optimal  under  the  assumption  of 
Gaussian  noise  in  the  input,  in  the  Maximum  Likelihood  Principle  sense.  This  constraint  minimization  reduces 
to  the  solution  of  a  non-linear  system  which  in  the  presence  of  modest  noise  is  easy  to  approximate.  We  have 
developed  two  efficient  ways  to  approximate  it,  and  have  defined  some  inherent  limitations  of  the  structure  from 
motion  problem  when  two  frames  are  used  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  robotics  applications  that 
involve  dynamic  imagery.  Our  formulation  introduces  a  framework  in  which  previous  results  on  the  subject 
become  special  cases.  [5] 

TRACKING 

A  mathematical  theory  for  visual  tracking  of  a  three-dimensional  target  of  known  shape  moving  rigidly  in 
3-D  has  been  developed,  and  it  has  been  shown  how  a  monocular  observer  can  track  an  initially  foveated  object 
and  keep  it  stationary  in  the  center  of  the  visual  field.  Our  goal  is  to  develop  correspondence-free  tracking 
schemes  and  get  rid  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  optical  flow  formalism.  A  general  tracking  criterion,  the 
Tracking  Constraint,  has  been  derived,  which  reduces  tracking  to  an  appropriate  optimization  problem.  The 
connection  of  our  tracking  strategies  with  the  Active  Vision  Paradigm  has  been  shown  to  provide  a  solution  to 
the  Egomotion  problem  under  the  assumption  of  knowledge  of  shape.  Tracking  strategies  based  on  the  recovery 
of  the  3-D  motion  of  the  target  have  been  devised  under  the  above  assumption.  A  correspondence-free  scheme 
has  been  derived,  which  depends  on  global  information  about  the  scene  (provided  by  linear  features  of  the 
image)  in  order  to  bypass  the  ill-posed  problem  of  computing  the  spatial  derivatives  of  the  image  intensity  func¬ 
tion,  and  amounts  to  the  solution  of  a  linear  system  of  equations  in  order  to  estimate  the  3-D  motion  of  the  tar¬ 
get.  An  important  feature  of  these  tracking  strategies  is  that  they  do  not  require  continuous  segmentation  of  the 
image  in  order  to  locate  the  target.  Supposing  that  the  target  is  sufficiently  textured,  dynamic  segmentation 
using  temporal  derivatives  of  the  linear  features  provides  sufficient  information  for  the  tracking  phase.  There¬ 
fore,  this  approach  should  perform  best  when  previous  ones  fail,  namely  in  a  complex  visual  environment. 
Experimental  results  demonstrate  robustness  in  the  presence  of  noise.  [6] 

APPARENT  MOTION 

The  existence  of  two  separate  mechanisms  for  the  processing  of  apparent  motion,  the  short-  and  long-range 
processes,  as  proposed  by  Braddick  in  1974,  has  been  analyzed  through  many  different  psychophysical  experi¬ 
ments.  In  particular  the  fact  that  for  the  short-range  process  there  exists  an  upper  bound  for  the  spatial  dis¬ 
placement  and  temporal  interstimulus  interval  between  successive  stimulus  presentations  was  confirmed  by 
several  of  these  experiments.  In  order  to  gain  a  more  formal  understanding  of  these  issues,  we  have  analyzed  the 
phenomenon  of  apparent  motion  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  reconstruction  problem.  This  allowed  us  to  use  the 
sampling  theorem  to  analyze  the  problem  of  temporal  (spatial)  reconstruction  of  uniformly  translating  patterns. 
In  the  case  where  the  velocity  field  can  only  be  extracted  with  uncertainty,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  exists  a 
maximum  temporal  (spatial)  sampling  interval,  such  that  aliasing  does  not  occur.  We  suggest  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  short-range  process,  due  to  its  temporal  (spatial)  reconstruction  ability,  a  similar  effect  could  intervene  in 
the  limitation  of  its  activity  to  a  small  spatio-temporal  scale.  j7] 
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ERROR  ANALYSIS 


Relative  motion  between  objects  and  the  viewer  generates  a  time-varying  image  which,  in  principle,  can  be 
used  as  a  source  of  3D  information  about  the  structure  of  the  objects  and  the  relative  motion.  One  approach  to 
obtaining  3D  information  from  time-varying  imagery  is  to  utilize  the  image  flow  field  and  its  derivatives.  The 
characteristics  of  the  image  flow  field  depend  both  on  the  relative  motion  and  the  surface  of  the  object.  Thus, 
given  the  image  flow  field,  in  theory,  one  can  invert  the  problem  and  recover  the  relative  motion  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  object.  We  have  analyzed  the  intrinsic  reliability  of  such  an  approach;  i.e.  assuming  that  the  image 
flow  field  is  known  accurately,  except  for  quantization  error,  we  have  derived  closed-form  expressions  for  the 
error  due  to  quantization  in  the  recovered  3D  motion  and  structure  parameters.  These  expressions  are  essential 
for  revealing  the  intrinsic  limitations  of  the  approaches  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  3D  parameters  from  a  given 
image  flow  field  and  are  thus  of  great  practical  importance.  [8] 

MULTI-FRAME  METHODS 

The  main  issue  in  the  area  of  motion  estimation  given  the  correspondences  of  some  features  in  a  sequence 
of  images  is  sensitivity  to  error  in  the  input.  The  main  way  to  attack  the  problem  is  redundancy  in  the  data. 
Up  to  now  all  the  algorithms  developed  either  used  two  frames  or  depended  on  restrictive  assumptions  and  ad 
hoc  techniques.  We  have  developed  an  algorithm  based  on  multiple  frames  that  employs  only  the  rigidity 
assumption,  is  simple  and  mathematically  elegant,  extremely  flexible  and,  most  importantly,  is  a  major  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  two-frame  algorithms.  The  algorithm  does  minimization  of  the  mean  square  error,  which  we  have 
proved  equivalent  to  an  eigenvalue  minimization  problem.  One  of  the  side  effects  of  this  mean  square  method  is 
that  the  algorithm  has  a  very  descriptive  physical  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  “loaded  spring  model”.  [9] 


NAVIGATION 


ROAD  FOLLOWING 

A  method  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  road  in  3D  space  from  a  single  image  has  been  developed.  The  world 
road  is  modelled  as  a  space  ribbon  generated  by  a  centerline  spine  and  horizontal  cross-segments  of  constant 
length  (the  road  width)  cutting  the  spine  at  their  midpoints  and  normal  to  the  spine.  The  tangents  to  the  road 
edges  at  the  end  points  of  cross-segments  are  also  assumed  to  be  approximately  parallel.  These  added  con¬ 
straints  are  used  to  find  pairs  of  points  ( matching  points)  which  are  images  of  the  end  points  of  world  cross- 
segments.  Given  a  point  on  one  road  image  edge,  the  method  finds  the  matching  point(s)  on  the  other  road 
image  edge.  For  images  of  road  turns,  a  point  on  one  road  image  edge  has  generally  more  than  one  matching 
point  on  the  other  edge.  The  extra  points  belong  to  “ghost  roads”  whose  images  are  tangent  to  the  given  road 
image  at  these  matching  points. 

Once  pairs  of  matching  points  are  found  in  the  image,  the  reconstruction  of  the  corresponding  world  cross¬ 
segments  is  straightforward  since  cross-segments  are  assumed  to  be  horizontal  and  to  have  a  known  length. 
Ghost  road  cross-segments  are  discarded  by  a  dynamic  programming  technique.  A  benchmark  using  synthetic 
roads  has  been  used  in  tests  of  the  method,  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  road  reconstruction  to  variations  in  width 
and  bank  of  the  actual  world  road  has  been  evaluated  and  compared  to  the  sensitivity  of  two  other  algorithms. 
Experiments  with  a  sequence  of  actual  road  images  as  the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV)  moves  down  a  road 
have  also  been  performed.  [lOj 

A  new  scheme  for  reconstructing  the  3D  shape  of  roads  from  camera  images  was  subsequently  developed 
based  on  the  local  flatness  approximation.  In  this  scheme,  all  equations  are  written  in  terms  of  NHC  vectors 
defined  by  quantities  directly  observable  on  the  image  plane.  Hence,  analysis  is  done  solely  in  the  image 
domain:  No  3D  solution  is  constructed  in  the  scene.  Much  consideration  was  given  to  computational  stability 
with  regard  to  possible  inaccuracy  of  image  data.  A  relaxation  scheme  was  defined  which  always  guarantees  the 
global  consistency  of  the  computed  solution.  The  singularities  of  the  constraint  resulting  from  the  local  flatness 
approximation  has  also  been  analyzed.  [11] 

MOTION  PLANNING 

Motion  planning  for  a  point  robot  has  been  studied  in  a  time-varying  environment.  Obstacles  are  convex 
polygons  which  move  in  a  fixed  direction  at  a  constant  speed.  The  point  to  be  reached  (referred  to  as  the  desti¬ 
nation  point)  also  moves  along  a  known  path.  The  concept  of  “accessibility”  from  a  point  to  a  moving  object  is 
introduced,  and  is  used  to  define  a  graph  on  a  set  of  moving  obstacles.  The  graph  is  shown  to  exhibit  an 
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important  property:  if  the  moving  point  is  able  to  move  faster  than  any  of  the  obstacles,  a  time-minimal  path  is 
given  as  a  sequence  of  edges  in  the  graph.  An  algorithm  has  been  developed  for  generating  a  time-minimal  path 
and  its  execution  time  has  been  analyzed.  [12] 

QUALITATIVE  NAVIGATION 

Visual  navigation  is  a  major  goal  in  machine  vision  research,  and  one  of  both  practical  and  basic  scientific 
significance.  The  practical  interest  reflects  a  desire  to  produce  systems  which  move  about  the  world  with  some 
degree  of  autonomy.  The  scientific  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  navigation  seems  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  vision  in  biological  systems.  Navigation  has  typically  been  approached  through  reconstructive  tech¬ 
niques  since  a  quantitative  description  of  the  environment  allows  well  understood  geometric  principles  to  be  used 
to  determine  a  course.  However,  reconstructive  vision  has  had  limited  success  in  extracting  accurate  information 
from  real-world  images.  We  have  shown  that  a  number  of  basic  navigational  operations  can  be  realized  using 
qualitative  methods  based  on  inexact  measurement  and  pattern  recognition  techniques. 

Navigational  capabilities  form  a  natural  hierarchy  beginning  with  simple  abilities  such  as  orientation  and 
obstacle  avoidance,  and  extending  to  more  complex  ones  such  as  target  pursuit  and  homing.  Within  a  system, 
the  levels  can  operate  more  or  less  independently,  with  only  occasional  interaction  necessary.  We  have  studied 
three  basic  navigational  abilities:  passive  navigation,  obstacle  avoidance,  and  visual  homing,  which  together 
represent  a  solid  set  of  elementary,  navigational  tools  for  practical  applications.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
all  three  can  be  approached  by  qualitative,  pattern-recognition  techniques.  For  passive  navigation,  global  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  spherical  motion  field  can  be  used  to  robustly  determine  the  motion  parameters.  For  obstacle 
avoidance,  divergence-like  measurements  on  the  motion  field  can  be  used  to  warn  of  potential  collisions.  For 
visual  homing  an  associative  memory  can  be  used  to  construct  a  system  which  can  be  trained  to  home  visually 
in  a  wide  variety  of  natural  environments.  Theoretical  analyses  of  the  techniques  have  been  presented,  and 
working  systems  have  been  implemented  and  tested.  [13] 

EARLY  VISION 

BOUNDARY-PRESERVING  REGULARIZATION 

Many  problems  in  low-level  vision  and  in  several  other  scientific  or  engineering  disciplines  are  ill-posed  in 
the  sense  that  their  solutions  do  not  exist,  are  not  unique,  or  do  not  depend  continuously  on  the  data.  We 
approach  these  problems  with  Tikhonov  regularization.  That  means  we  seek  a  solution  that  is  a  compromise 
between  the  requirements  of  consistency  with  constraints  imposed  by  the  data  and  of  consistency  with  a  priori 
smoothness  assumptions.  Unfortunately,  the  solution  obtained  blurs  boundaries  and  makes  it  hard  to  recognize 
where  the  real  world  variables  change  sharply.  We  approach  this  difficulty  by  assuming  the  errors  (the  incon¬ 
sistency  between  data  and  solution)  at  nearby  points  are  correlated  and  we  first  deblur  the  errors  before  regular¬ 
izing.  Similarly  we  have  to  deblur  the  smoothness  term  of  our  variational  condition  before  we  can  apply  regular¬ 
ization  theory.  In  general  decorrelation  is  a  hard  problem,  but  making  special  assumptions  about  the  blurring 
kernel  (e.g.  the  kernel  is  Gaussian  or  more  generally  Levy  stable),  we  can  recover  the  magnitude  of  the  deblurred 
error  (or  smoothness)  as  a  linear  expression  in  terms  of  the  original  error  (or  smoothness)  and  its  derivatives.  We 
are,  in  effect,  imposing  a  requirement  that  not  only  the  error  but  also  its  derivatives  should  tend  to  be  small 
(because  noise  is  often  far  from  being  white).  The  resulting  variational  condition  is  not  the  optimal  condition 
but  the  Euler-Lagrange  equations  will  be  linear  if  the  constraints  are.  We  also  suggest  a  convex  approximation 
technique  for  solving  the  piece-wise  smooth  interpolation  problem  which  results  in  a  convex  condition  if  the  ori¬ 
ginal  constraints  were  linear.  [14] 

SIGNAL  AND  NOISE  ESTIMATION 

When  we  examine  a  set  of  data,  it  is  often  “obvious”  that  the  data  can  be  interpreted  as  values  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  function  (e.g.,  linear)  corrupted  by  a  particular  type  of  noise  (e.g.,  zero-mean,  spatially  station¬ 
ary).  We  have  investigated  a  qualitative  approach,  based  on  Bayes’  theorem,  that  may  justify  such  interpreta¬ 
tions.  We  have  dealt  primarily  with  data  that  are  samples  of  a  real-valued  function  of  a  single  variable,  but 
similar  ideas  apply  to  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  to  vector-valued  functions  (e.g.,  curves  or  surfaces),  as 
well  as  to  the  problem  of  finding  natural  clusters  in  sets  of  points.  [15] 

An  algorithm  has  been  developed  and  tested  for  estimating  noise  variance  in  images.  The  only  information 
available  to  the  algorithm  is  the  corrupted  image  and  the  white  nature  of  the  zero  mean  Gaussian  noise.  The 
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algorithm  recovers  the  variance  of  the  noise  in  two  steps.  First,  the  sample  variances  are  computed  for  square 
cells  tessellating  the  noisy  image.  Several  tessellations  are  applied  with  the  size  of  the  cells  increasing  four-fold 
for  consecutive  tessellations.  The  four  smallest  sample  variance  values  (the  outcomes  of  the  first  four  order 
statistics)  are  retained  for  each  tessellation  and  combined  through  an  outlier  analysis  into  one  estimate.  The 
different  tessellations  thus  yield  a  variance  estimate  sequence.  In  the  second  part  of  the  algorithm,  the  value  of 
the  noise  variance  is  determined  from  this  variance  estimate  sequence.  The  algorithm  has  been  applied  to  500 
noisy  256X256  images  derived  from  seven  prototypes  of  classes  often  employed  in  computer  vision  and  image 
processing.  In  98%  of  the  cases  the  relative  estimation  error  was  less  than  0.2  with  an  average  error  of  0.06.  All 
the  operations  in  the  algorithm  are  parallel  and  if  they  are  implemented  on  an  image  pyramid,  the  variance  of 
the  noise  is  recovered  in  0[log(image_size)J  processing  time.  [16] 

CLUSTER  DETECTION  IN  NOISE 

If  a  feature  space  contains  a  set  of  clusters  and  background  noise,  it  may  be  difficult  to  extract  the  clusters 
correctly.  In  particular,  when  we  use  a  partitioning  scheme  such  as  A -means  clustering,  where  k  is  the  correct 
number  of  clusters,  the  background  noise  points  are  forced  to  join  the  clusters,  thus  biasing  their  statistics.  We 
have  developed  a  preprocessing  technique  that  gives  each  data  point  a  weight  related  to  the  density  of  data 
points  in  its  vicinity.  Points  belonging  to  clusters  thus  get  relatively  high  weights,  while  background  noise 
points  get  relatively  low  weights.  & -means  clustering  of  the  resulting  weighted  points  converges  faster  and  yields 
more  accurate  clusters.  [17] 

Cluster  detection  algorithms  using  mean  values  as  center  estimates  suffer  from  inaccuracy  when  the  distri¬ 
butions  of  points  in  clusters  are  not  Gaussian  or  when  unevenly  distributed  background  noise  is  present.  We 
have  developed  a  mode-based  cluster  detection  algorithm  using  a  least  median  square  error  measure  for  the 
center  estimates.  The  algorithm  locates  the  centers  with  reasonable  accuracy  under  biased  background  noise. 
Its  complexity  is  0(n  logn)  in  general,  and  this  is  reduced  to  O(n)  for  data  on  a  lattice.  [18] 

DIFFERENTIATION 

Computation  of  the  derivatives  of  an  image  defined  on  a  lattice  structure  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
computer  vision.  The  solution  implies  least  square  fitting  of  a  continuous  function  to  a  neighborhood  centered 
on  the  site  where  the  value  of  the  derivative  is  sought.  We  have  developed  a  systematic  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  involving  orthonormal  bases  spanning  the  vector  space  defined  over  the  neighborhood.  Derivatives  of  any 
order  can  be  obtained  by  convolving  the  image  with  a  priori  known  filters.  We  have  shown  that  if  orthonormal 
polynomial  bases  are  employed  the  filters  have  closed  form  solutions.  The  same  filter  is  obtained  when  the  fitted 
polynomial  functions  have  one  consecutive  degree.  Moment  preserving  properties,  sparse  structure  for  some  of 
the  filters,  and  relationship  to  the  Marr-Hildreth  and  Canny  edge  detectors  have  also  been  established.  Expres¬ 
sions  for  the  filters  corresponding  to  fitting  polynomials  up  to  degree  six  and  differentiation  orders  up  to  five,  for 
the  cases  of  unweighted  data  and  data  weighted  by  the  discrete  approximation  of  a  Gaussian,  have  been  tabu¬ 
lated.  [19] 

LINE  FITTING 

A  method  to  improve  the  estimate  of  least  squares  line  fits  to  thin  stripes  in  images  has  been  developed. 
By  using  the  geometry  of  local  gray  level  patterns  and  their  contrasts,  the  accuracy  of  the  least  squares  line  fits 
can  be  improved  markedly.  The  improved  method’s  performance  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Canny  line  detec¬ 
tor.  [20] 

In  fitting  a  straight  line  to  a  noisy  image,  the  least  square  method  becomes  unreliable  if  non-Gaussian 
outliers  are  present.  We  have  developed  a  the  Least  Median  Square  (LMS)  method,  which  provides: 

-  protection  against  distortion  by  up  to  50%  of  contaminated  data; 

-  good  efficiency  in  the  presence  of  various  type  of  noise; 

-  an  amount  of  computation  comparable  with  the  least  square  method.  [21] 

HYPERACUITY 

In  spatial  hyperacuity  the  subjects  discriminate  a  stimulus  feature  relative  to  a  reference,  with  an  accuracy 
significantly  better  than  the  grain  of  the  retinal  mosaic.  We  have  shown  that  the  normalized  thresholds  have  a 
dichotomous  behavior;  they  are  either  insensitive  to  the  spatial  parameter  in  the  experiment  or  increase  very 
steeply  with  it.  This  behavior  is  explained  by  the  involvement  in  the  processing  of  pixel  (receptor)  accuracy 
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information  about  the  structure  of  the  stimulus.  A  computational  model  employing  optimal  filtering  reproduces 
the  experimental  data  and  suggests  that  processing  of  spatial  hyperacuity  tasks  in  the  human  visual  system  is 
optimal.  [22] 

TEXTURE  SEGREGATION 

We  have  studied  human  perception  of  texture  segregation  in  patterns  composed  of  two  textures  where  each 
texture  contained  two  types  of  elements.  The  elements  were  arranged  in  a  striped  pattern  in  the  top  and  bot- 
tom  regions  and  in  a  checked  pattern  in  the  center  region.  The  observers  rated  the  degree  to  which  the  three 
regions  were  seen  as  distinct.  When  the  elements  were  squares  or  lines,  perceived  segregation  resulting  from 
differences  in  element  size  could  be  cancelled  by  differences  in  element  contrast.  Minimal  perceived  segregation 
occurred  when  the  products  of  the  area  and  contrast  (areal  contrasts)  of  the  elements  were  equal.  This  depen¬ 
dence  of  perceived  segregation  on  the  areal  contrasts  of  the  elements  is  consistent  with  a  simple  model  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  perceived  segregation  of  the  regions  is  a  function  of  their  differential  stimulation  of  spa¬ 
tial  frequency  channels.  However,  two  aspects  of  the  data  were  not  consistent  with  quantitative  predictions  of 
the  model.  First,  as  the  size  difference  between  the  large  and  small  elements  increased,  the  ratings  at  the  point 
of  minimum  perceived  segregation  increased.  Second,  the  effect  of  changing  the  fundamental  frequency  of  the 
textures  was  not  predicted  by  the  model.  These  discrepancies  may  be  explained  by  a  more  complex  model  in 
which  a  rectification  or  similar  nonlinearity  occurs  between  two  stages  of  orientation-  and  spatial-frequency- 
selective  linear  filters.  [23] 

LOCAL  OPERATIONS  ON  DOT  PATTERNS 

When  a  local  operation  is  performed  on  the  pixels  in  an  array,  the  new  value  of  the  pixel  is  a  function  of 
the  old  values  of  the  pixel  and  its  neighbors.  We  have  introduced  the  more  general  concept  of  local  operations 
on  labelled  dot  patterns,  where  the  new  label  of  a  dot  is  a  function  of  the  old  labels  of  the  dot  and  a  set  of  its 
neighbors  (e.g.,  its  Voronoi  neighbors).  Such  operations  may  change  the  positions  of  the  dots,  in  addition  to 
changing  their  “values”.  These  ideas  are  illustrated  with  examples  of  operations  that  perform  local  feature 
detection  (e.g.,  isolated  dot  detection,  cluster  edge  detection,  dotted  curve  detection)  and  “enhancement”  (e.g., 
“smoothing”  the  dot  spacing  or  “sharpening”  the  edges  of  diffuse  clusters),  as  well  as  “morphological”  opera¬ 
tions.  [2-4] 

MATCHING 

ORDERED  MATCHING 

Matching  of  two  digital  images  is  computationally  expensive,  because  it  requires  a  pixel-by-pixel  com¬ 
parison  of  the  pixels  in  the  image  and  in  the  template.  If  we  have  probabilistic  models  for  the  classes  of  images 
being  matched,  we  can  reduce  the  expected  computational  cost  of  matching  by  comparing  the  pixels  in  an 
appropriate  order.  We  have  shown  that  the  expected  cumulative  error  when  matching  an  image  and  a  template 
is  maximized  by  using  an  ordering  technique.  We  have  also  presented  experimental  results  for  digital  images, 
when  we  know  the  probability  densities  of  their  gray  levels,  or  more  generally,  the  probability  densities  of  arrays 
of  local  property  values  derived  from  the  images.  [25] 

A  generalization  of  the  ordered  matching  problem  is  the  problem  of  optimally  ordering  a  set  of  operations, 
the  outcomes  of  which  are  random.  We  have  developed  procedures  for  finding  the  optimal  dynamic  strategy  and 
the  optimal  static  strategy  for  solving  this  problem.  We  have  also  considered  a  constrained  form  of  the  problem 
and  shown  that  it  has  a  simple  optimal  strategy,  and  we  have  investigated  the  complexity  issues  involved  in 
finding  optimal  strategies.  [26] 

LOCATION  SELECTION  IN  MATCHING 

We  have  developed  a  technique  to  further  reduce  the  computational  cost  of  template  matching  by  using 
probabilistic  knowledge  about  local  features  that  appear  in  the  image  and  the  template.  Using  this  technique 
the  most  probable  locations  for  successful  matching  can  be  found.  We  have  analyzed  how  the  size  of  the 
features  affects  the  computational  cost  and  the  robustness  of  the  technique.  We  have  shown  experimentally  that 
even  simple  methods  of  feature  extraction  and  representation  can  reduce  the  computational  cost  by  more  than 
an  order  of  magnitude.  [27] 


MATCHING  RUN  LENGTH  CODES 


We  have  developed  an  algorithm  to  reduce  the  computational  cost  of  template  matching  by  using  run 
length  representation  of  the  image  and  the  template.  Using  this  technique  we  compare  only  locations  in  the 
image  and  the  template  where  the  total  mismatch  accumulation  may  change.  This  method  works  best  for 
images  and  templates  with  long  runs.  We  have  studied  conditions  under  which  the  algorithm  will  be  efficient, 
and  tested  it  experimentally  on  both  randomly  generated  and  real  images.  In  some  cases,  using  this  approach 
yields  more  than  20-fold  speedup.  [28] 

MATCHING  POLYGONAL  ARCS 

We  have  developed  an  efficient  algorithm  for  matching  two  rectilinear  polygonal  arcs.  We  first  show  how 
to  match  two  arcs  of  the  same  length  by  decomposing  them  into  a  set  of  pairs  of  corresponding  straight  line  seg¬ 
ments  having  the  same  length.  The  distance  measure  of  each  such  pair  of  line  segments  is  calculated  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  distance  of  one  of  six  possible  configurations  of  pairs  of  segments.  We  then  show  how  to  find  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  arcs  which  yields  the  best  match  by  minimizing  the  distance  function.  After  analyz¬ 
ing  the  case  of  arcs  having  the  same  length,  we  show  how  to  use  the  results  and  a  representation  of  rectilinear 
arcs  as  strings  generated  by  four  primitives  to  obtain  an  efficient  algorithm  for  arc  matching.  This  algorithm  is 
based  on  our  earlier  algorithm  for  run-length  string  matching.  [29] 

BOOLEAN  OPERATIONS  ON  POLYGONS 

A  robust  algorithm  for  set  operations  on  pairs  of  polygons  has  been  developed.  The  algorithm  is  capable  of 
operating  on  the  class  of  vertex-complete  polygons  which  properly  includes  the  simple  polygons.  The  algorithm 
uses  carefully  chosen  data  structures  and  is  easy  to  describe.  We  have  given  a  proof  of  its  correctness  and  an 
analysis  of  its  complexity.  [30]  It  has  also  been  generalized  to  sets  of  polygons,  using  a  boundary  representation 
for  the  input  and  output  polygon  sets.  The  polygons  in  each  set  can  be  either  island  or  hole  polygons.  We  show 
how  to  make  the  basic  algorithm  more  efficient  by  using  inclusion  trees  that  can  be  built  from  the  polygons  in 
each  set.  The  implementation  is  table-driven  and  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  efficient  data  structures.  The  algo¬ 
rithm  can  be  applied  to  efficient  matching  of  images  that  can  be  decomposed  into  regions  having  polygonal 
boundaries.  [31] 

MAP  REGISTRATION 

To  obtain  a  map  of  the  ocean  floor,  a  multibeam  echo-sounder  system  capable  of  measuring  depth  is 
installed  aboard  a  ship.  The  ship  sails  for  several  miles  along  a  straight  track  and  collects  a  swath  of  depth 
data.  Then  it  changes  its  course  and  collects  another  swath  of  data,  doing  this  repeatedly  in  such  a  way  that 
each  swath  overlaps  with  a  few  others.  However,  because  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
ship  to  know  its  accurate  position,  the  overlapping  swaths  are  almost  always  misregistered  with  respect  to  each 
other.  We  have  developed  an  automated  system  for  obtaining  a  correctly  registered  map  of  the  ocean  floor. 
Because  each  swath  of  data  overlaps  with  several  others,  the  registration  is  performed  both  at  local  and  global 
levels.  The  “primitives”  used  for  local  matching  are  contours  of  constant  depth  which  are  extracted  from  the 
data  and  are  represented  by  means  of  a  modified  chain  code  method.  The  main  heuristic  guiding  the  search  for 
matching  contours  of  equal  depth  is  their  apparent  proximity  to  the  middle  of  the  unregistered  overlapping 
region.  The  degree  to  which  two  contours  match  is  determined  by  the  correlation  of  their  respective  chain  codes 
and  the  geometrical  proximity  of  their  nodes.  All  “best”  matches  are  considered  tentative  until  their  geometri¬ 
cal  implications  are  evaluated  and  a  consistent  majority  has  emerged.  To  do  global  matching  a  cost  function 
has  been  constructed  and  minimized.  Terms  contributing  to  the  cost  include  violation  of  local  matches  as  well 
as  compression  and  bending  of  the  swaths  of  data.  [32] 

SYMBOLIC  MODEL  MATCHING 

Existing  expert  vision  systems  generally  match  models  to  images  using  only  numeric  “goodness-of-fit” 
measures.  The  computation  of  such  measures  usually  involves  the  combining  of  incommensurate  quantities  and 
the  loss  of  low  level  knowledge  that  could  be  useful  at  higher  levels.  The  methods  employed,  and  hence  the 
software  developed,  often  cannot  be  generalized  for  use  within  other  domains  or  at  other  levels  of  abstraction. 
We  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  general  symbolic  image/model  matching  paradigm,  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  software  tools  that  implement  it.  We  have  formulated  motivations  for  the  development  of  a  general 
purpose  symbolic  matcher,  developed  an  implementation,  tested  it  on  real-world  image  lata,  and  discussed 
important  requirements  that  any  such  system  ought  to  meet.  [33] 
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PARALLEL  ALGORITHMS 

GRAPH  MATCHING 

We  have  performed  experiments  with  a  parallel  algorithm  for  matching  attributed  relational  graphs.  The 
algorithm  generates  a  state  space  tree  in  a  breadth-first  manner  and  then  evaluates  the  tree  by  computing  the 
edit  distance  for  each  candidate  solution.  The  parallelization  method  used  is  best  suited  for  MIMD-type  comput¬ 
ers.  The  first  target  machine  is  the  Butterfly  Parallel  Processor,  in  which  the  programs  were  developed  on  Uni¬ 
form  System  software  supporting  a  shared  memory  model  of  computation.  The  second  multiprocessor  is  a  link- 
oriented  Transputer-based  system.  In  this  system,  concurrent  processes  communicate  through  message  channels. 
The  experiments  showed  that  nearly  linear  speedup  can  be  achieved  by  parallelizing  the  algorithm  in  the  outer¬ 
most  loop.  [34] 

BORDER  TRACKING 

We  have  studied  parallel  implementation  of  a  generalized  one-pass  algorithm  for  border  tracking  of  objects 
in  thresholded  binary  images.  The  input  image  is  scanned  from  top  to  bottom,  from  left  to  right.  On  each  row, 
partial  border  descriptions  produced  on  previous  rows  are  updated  according  to  run  ends  on  the  current  row. 
Borders  are  represented  by  crack  code  strings  following  the  outer  borders  in  a  clockwise  direction,  and  the  inner 
borders  in  a  counterclockwise  direction.  The  parallelized  version  of  the  algorithm  has  been  implemented  on  a 
Butterfly  Parallel  Processor.  The  program  was  developed  based  on  the  Uniform  System  approach.  The  input 
image  is  partitioned  into  equal  sized  blocks,  and  each  partition  is  assigned  to  a  separate  processor.  Partially 
completed  border  descriptions  gathered  from  the  blocks  are  finally  merged  in  parallel.  [35] 

POSE  ESTIMATION 

We  have  implemented  Linnainmaa  and  Harwood’s  pose  determination  algorithm  on  the  Butterfly  Parallel 
Processor  (BPP)  and  Hathi  2  parallel  computers.  The  architecture  of  the  BPP  is  based  on  a  shared  memory 
model,  whereas  the  Hathi  2  is  based  on  a  distributed  memory  model.  The  algorithm  is  computationally  very 
intensive,  which  makes  it  suitable  for  parallel  processing.  The  program  was  parallelized  using  the  processor  farm 
technique,  thus  enabling  automatic  load  balancing.  The  experiments  show  that  the  algorithm  is  very  easy  to 
parallelize.  Furthermore  comparison  of  the  two  architectures  shows  that  the  Hathi  2  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  BPP.  Due  to  different  implementation  technologies,  it  is  not,  however,  possible  to  say  whether  one  of 
the  architectures  is  in  general  better  than  the  other.  [36) 

HIDDEN  SURFACE  COMPUTATION 

We  have  developed  a  data  parallel  quad-tree  algorithm  for  computing  hidden  edges  in  a  scene  consisting  of 
polygons  in  3-space.  The  algorithm  is  based  on  Warnock’s  hidden-edge  algorithm,  but  actually  computes  a 
quad-tree  representation  of  the  image,  rather  than  the  image  itself.  It  runs  in  time  proportional  to  the  number 
of  polygons  in  the  scene  and  to  the  log  of  the  desired  resolution.  It  has  been  implemented  on  the  Connection 
Machine.  [37 ] 

GENERALIZED  MATRIX  INVERSION 

The  generalized  inversion  of  a  matrix  has  many  applications.  We  have  studied  the  parallel  implementation 
of  the  Ben-Israel-Greville  algorithm  for  finding  the  Moore-Penrose  inverse  of  a  matrix.  This  algorithm  is  highly 
suitable  for  data-level  parallelism  and  has  several  advantages:  linearity,  stability,  reliability,  determinism  and 
scalability.  Connection  Machine  experiments  with  random  matrices  of  different  dimensions  have  been  per¬ 
formed.  [38] 

Theoretical  results  concerning  partitioning  of  large  matrices  for  j-inversion  have  also  been  investigated, 
and  the  complexity  and  performance  analysis  of  these  methods  on  the  Connection  Machine  have  been  studied. 
It  turns  out  that  the  use  of  the  virtual  processor  configuration  on  the  Connection  Machine  is  of  comparable 
efficiency  to  using  any  partitioning  scheme,  when  the  multiplicative  iterative  scheme  is  used  for  ^-inversion.  [39] 

TENSOR  PRODUCTS 

Tensor  products  are  widely  used  in  the  evaluation  and  interpolation  of  functions  as  well  as  2D  and  3D 
image  blocks.  We  have  also  implemented  the  tensor  product  method  on  the  Connection  Machine.  [40] 
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SPLINE-BLENDING  APPROXIMATION 


Wee  have  studied  the  projection  operator  technique  for  multivariable  cardinal  spline-blending  approxima¬ 
tion  on  the  Connection  Machine.  This  technique  requires  data-parallel  operations  for  polynomial  (single  and 
multivariable)  evaluation  and  hence  is  well  suited  for  implementation  on  the  Connection  Machine.  The  basic 
operations  needed  are  the  inner  product  and  the  tensor  product  of  vectors  whose  components  are  polynomials  or 
their  evaluated  values.  Spline-blending  approximation  has  several  applications:  finite-element  methods,  digital 
image  processing,  optical  flow  and  topography.  [41] 

NEURAL  NETWORK  SIMULATION 


Partitioning  a  set  of  N  patterns  in  a  d-dimensional  metric  space  into  K  clusters — in  a  way  that  those  in  a 
given  cluster  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  the  rest — is  a  problem  of  interest  in  image  analysis,  astrophy¬ 
sics  and  other  fields.  As  there  are  approximately  possible  ways  of  partitioning  the  patterns  among  K  clus¬ 


ters,  finding  the  best  solution  is  beyond  exhaustive  search  when  N  is  large.  We  have  shown  that  this  problem  in 
spite  of  its  exponential  complexity  can  be  formulated  as  an  optimization  problem  for  which  very  good,  but  not 
necessarily  optimal,  solutions  can  be  found  by  using  a  neural  network.  To  do  this  the  network  must  start  from 
many  randomly  selected  initial  states.  The  network  has  been  simulated  on  the  NASA  MPP  (a  128  X  128  SIMD 
array  machine),  where  we  used  the  massive  parallelism  not  only  in  solving  the  differential  equations  that  govern 
the  evolution  of  the  network,  but  also  in  starting  the  network  from  many  initial  states  at  once  thus  obtaining 
many  solutions  in  one  run.  We  have  obtained  speedups  of  two  to  three  orders  of  magnitude  over  serial  imple¬ 
mentations.  [42] 


PYRAMID  SIMULATION 


We  have  developed  an  algorithm  for  fast  addition  on  the  fat  pyramid.  The  fat  pyramid  is  a  pyramid  in 
which  the  storage  space  and  the  processing  power  allocated  to  a  single  node  increase  as  the  root  of  the  pyramid 
is  approached.  The  addition  algorithm  is  based  on  a  carry-lookahead  technique.  The  computation  time  of  the 
algorithm  is  proportional  to  log  p  +  q  for  operands  of  size  p  *  q  bits,  when  p  processors  are  used  to  deal  with 
the  numbers.  The  addition  algorithm  was  simulated  on  the  Connection  Machine.  [43] 

A  pyramid  programming  environment  on  the  Connection  Machine  has  been  developed.  The  mapping 
between  the  Connection  Machine  and  pyramid  structures  is  based  on  a  scheme  called  Shuffled  2D  Gray  Codes. 
A  pyramid  Hough  transform,  based  on  computing  the  distances  between  line  or  edge  segments  and  enforcing 
merge  and  select  strategies  among  them,  has  been  implemented  using  this  programming  environment.  [44] 


PYRAMID  TECHNIQUES 


PYRAMIDS  AND  PRISMS 

An  image  pyramid  is  a  hierarchy  of  representations  of  the  input  derived  by  recursive  smoothing  and  deci¬ 
mation.  Image  pyramids  are  built  in  )og(image_size)  time  with  the  consecutive  levels  having  their  size  and  reso¬ 
lution  reduced  by  a  constant  factor.  Similar  structures  with  the  representations  decreasing  only  in  resolution  but 
not  in  size  are  also  of  interest.  Such  constant  size  multiresolution  representations  of  the  input  can  be  simulated 
on  image  pyramids  by  increasing  the  number  of  values  stored  in  the  cells  of  the  host  structure.  Constant  size 
representations  allow  parallel  processing  in  applications  such  as  scale-space  filtering  and  multiresolution  edge 
detection.  |45] 

PYRAMID  ROBUSTNESS 

Image  pyramids  have  been  used  by  many  investigators  as  computational  structures  for  multi-resolution 
image  processing  and  analysis.  We  have  subjected  such  pyramids  to  various  structural  perturbations  and  inves¬ 
tigated  their  effects  on  the  functions  of  the  pyramid.  The  perturbations  ranged  from  adding  Gaussian  noise  to 
the  weights  of  the  generating  kernel,  to  generating  a  hierarchy  of  completely  irregular  tessellations  of  the  image 
field.  We  have  shown  that  homogeneous  parts  of  the  low  resolution  representations  of  the  input  image  may  be 
recovered  by  renormalizing  the  corrupted  weights.  Multi-resolution  algorithms  transposed  to  irregular  (stochas¬ 
tic)  structures  exhibited  only  a  small  decrease  in  performance.  We  conclude  that  pyramidal  algorithms  are 
robust  and  are  only  weakly  dependent  on  the  underlying  structure.  We  suggest  that  some  of  these  pyramidal 
algorithms  may  also  serve  as  computational  models  for  perceptual  phenomena.  (46] 
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BIMODALITY  ANALYSIS 


The  bimodality  of  a  population  P  can  be  measured  by  dividing  its  range  into  two  intervals  so  as  to  max¬ 
imize  the  Fisher  distance  between  the  resulting  two  subpopulations  Px  and  P2.  If  P  is  a  mixture  of  two 
(approximately)  Gaussian  subpopuiations,  then  Px  and  P2  are  good  approximations  to  the  original  Gaussians,  if 
their  Fisher  distance  is  great  enough.  For  a  histogram  having  n  bins  this  method  of  bimodality  analysis  requires 
n  -  1  Fisher  distance  computations,  since  the  range  can  be  divided  into  two  intervals  in  n  -  1  ways.  The  method 
can  also  be  applied  to  “circular"  histograms,  e.g.  of  populations  of  slope  or  hue  values;  but  for  such  histograms 
it  is  much  more  computationally  costly,  since  a  circular  histogram  having  n  bins  can  be  divided  into  two  inter¬ 
vals  (arcs)  in  n(n  —  1  )/2  ways.  The  cost  can  be  reduced  by  performing  bimodality  analysis  on  a  “reduced- 
resolution”  histogram  having  n/k  bins;  finding  the  subdivision  of  this  histogram  that  maximizes  the  Fisher  dis¬ 
tance;  and  then  finding  a  maximum  Fisher  distance  subdivision  of  the  full-resolution  histogram  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  this  subdivision.  This  reduces  the  required  number  of  Fisher  distance  computations  to 
n(n  -l)/2t2+  O(k).  For  histograms  representing  mixtures  of  two  Gaussians,  this  method  was  found  to  work 
well  for  n  jk  as  small  as  8.  [47) 

IMAGE  SEGMENTATION 

If  an  image  contains  regions  whose  gray  level  populations  differ  only  slightly  from  that  of  the  background, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  detect  their  presence  by  statistical  population  analysis,  since  they  may  not  give  rise  to 
significant  bimodality  If  the  regions  are  relatively  compact,  however,  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  consist  pri¬ 
marily  of  border  pixels,  the  image’s  bimodality  can  be  significantly  increased  by  local  averaging.  Thus  local 
averaging  followed  by  bimodality  analysis  can  be  used  to  detect  compact  regions  that  differ  slightly  in  gray  level 
population  from  their  background.  This  method  may  also  be  useful  in  detecting  objects  that  differ  texturally 
from  their  backgrounds,  where  initial  local  filtering  may  yield  only  slight  differences  between  the  object  and 
background  gray  level  populations  in  the  filtered  images.  [48] 

BORDER  DELINEATION 

A  pyramid  technique  for  delineation  of  compact  objects  has  been  developed.  The  borders  of  the  objects 
are  detected  in  a  low  resolution  representation  of  the  input,  a  higher  level  of  the  pyramid.  The  pixels  on  the  two 
sides  of  an  edge  are  the  roots  for  two  classes  (object  and  background).  The  two  classes  are  employed  in  two 
independent  top-down  tree  growing  processes.  The  information  is  passed  downward  by  adjusting  confidence 
measures.  The  employment  of  multiple  roots  defined  on  the  smoothed  representation  of  the  input  contributes  to 
the  robustness  of  the  method  at  very  low  signal-to-noise  ratios.  [49] 

HOUGH  TRANSFORM 

We  have  developed  a  divide-and-conquer  Hough  transform  technique  for  detecting  a  given  number  of 
straight  edges  or  lines  in  an  image.  This  technique  is  designed  for  implementation  on  a  pyramid,  and  requires 
only  0(log  n  )  computational  steps  for  an  image  of  size  n  Xn  ,  [50] 

CONTOUR  PROCESSING 

A  novel  hierarchical  approach  toward  fast  parallel  processing  of  chain-codable  contours  has  been 
developed.  The  environment,  called  the  chain  pyramid,  is  similar  to  a  regular  non-overlapping  image  pyramid 
structure.  The  artifacts  of  contour  processing  on  pyramids  are  eliminated  by  a  probabilistic  allocation  algo¬ 
rithm.  Building  of  the  chain  pyramid  is  modular,  and  for  different  applications  new  algorithms  can  be  incor¬ 
porated.  We  have  implemented  two  applications:  smoothing  of  multi-scale  curves,  and  gap  bridging  in  frag¬ 
mented  data.  The  latter  is  also  employed  for  the  treatment  of  branch  points  in  the  input  contours.  A  prepro¬ 
cessing  module  allowing  the  application  of  the  chain  pyramid  to  raw  edge  data  has  also  been  developed.  The 
chain  pyramid  makes  possible  fast,  0[log(image_size)|,  computation  of  contour  representations  in  discrete  scale- 
space.  [51] 

PICTURE  PARSING 

We  believe  that  pyramids  are  a  natural  architecture  for  implementing  a  general  method  of  syntactic  pat¬ 
tern  recognition.  Pyramids  can  be  used  to  extract  syntactic  primitives  (local  features,  edges/curves,  or  regions 
of  simple  shapes)  from  an  image  and  to  compute  their  properties  They  can  also  be  used  to  identify  hierarchical 
arrange ments  of  primitives,  thereby  parsing  the  image  (in  parallel)  in  accordance  with  the  rewriting  rules  of 
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"coordinate  grammar”.  [52 


GEOMETRY 


HEXAGONAL  GRIDS 

Square  and  hexagonal  spatial  samplings,  because  of  their  processing  ease,  are  used  most  widely  in  image 
and  signal  processing.  However,  no  rigorous  treatment  of  the  quantization  error  due  to  hexagonal  sampling  has 
appeared  in  the  literature.  We  have  developed  mathematical  tools  for  estimating  quantization  error  in  hexago¬ 
nal  sensory  configurations.  These  include  analytic  expressions  for  the  average  error  and  the  error  distribution  of 
a  function  of  an  arbitrarily  large  number  of  hexagonally  quantized  variables.  The  two  quantities,  the  average 
error  and  the  error  distribution,  are  essential  in  assessing  the  reliability  of  a  given  algorithm.  For  comparison  we 
have  also  computed  the  corresponding  expressions  for  square  spatial  sampling,  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  com¬ 
paring  the  magnitude  of  the  error  incurred  in  hexagonal  versus  square  quantization  for  a  given  algorithm.  They 
can  thus  be  used  to  determine  which  sampling  technique  would  result  in  less  quantization  error  for  a  particular 
algorithm.  Such  a  comparison  is  important  due  to  the  paramount  role  that  quantization  error  plays  in  computa¬ 
tional  approaches  to  computer  vision.  [53] 

METRICS 

In  computer  vision  a  variety  of  metrics  are  used  to  determine  the  distance  between  lattice  points.  The 
three  which  are  encountered  most  often  are  city  block  distance,  chessboard  distance,  and  Euclidean  distance.  A 
set  S  of  lattice  points  will  be  said  to  be  (r,  s  )-metrically  independent  if  the  congruence  of  S  and  T  under  the  r 
metric  implies  congruence  under  the  s  metric  for  every  digital  set  T.  Necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  are 
obtained  for  sets  to  be  metrically  independent  with  respect  to  the  three  given  distances.  Conditions  on  the 
interpoint  distances  are  also  determined  which  permit  a  set  to  be  imbedded  in  the  digital  plane  with  these 
metrics.  [54] 

DIGITAL  GEOMETRY  ON  GRAPHS 

Many  of  the  standard  concepts  of  digital  geometry,  particularly  those  involving  connectedness  and  distance 
properties  of  subsets  of  a  digital  image,  can  be  generalized  to  subgraphs  of  an  arbitrary  graph  G .  Algorithms 
for  connected  component  labeling,  distance  transform  computation,  etc.,  can  be  defined  that  require  time  0(n), 
where  n  is  the  number  of  nodes  of  G .  Parallel  algorithms  for  these  computations  can  also  be  defined,  using 
various  modes  of  parallel  computation.  We  can  also  define  “continuous”  integer-valued  functions  on  graphs,  and 
can  show  that  the  distance  transform  is  the  largest  such  function  having  (at  least)  a  given  set  of  zeros.  [55] 

CONTOUR  CODES 

An  isothetic  polygonal  arc  is  one  that  has  all  its  sides  oriented  in  two  orthogonal  directions,  so  that  all  its 
angles  are  right  angles.  Such  an  arc  is  determined  (up  to  congruence)  by  specifying  a  “code”  sequence  of  the 
form  «i  A\  a<2  ■  •  •  am  ,  Am_!  am,  where  the  a's  are  positive  real  numbers  representing  side  lengths,  and  (he  A ’s 
are  single  bits  that  specify  whether  the  arc  turns  left  or  right  between  one  side  and  the  next.  We  have 
developed  basic  properties  of  this  code,  and  shown  how  to  derive  various  geometric  properties  of  the  arc  (or  the 
region  it  bounds,  if  it  is  closed)  directly  from  the  code.  [56] 

MEDIAL  AXIS  TRANSFORMS 

The  Medial  Axis  Transform  represents  a  region  of  a  digital  image  as  the  union  of  maximal  upright  squares 
contained  in  the  region.  We  have  studied  the  problem  of  computing  geometric  properties  of  the  image  from  a 
representation  that  generalizes  the  squares  to  rectangles.  We  have  given  algorithms  for  a  number  of  problems 
using  n  processors  where  n  is  the  number  of  upright  rectangles.  Our  algorithms  compute  the  perimeter,  eccen¬ 
tricity,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia  and  area  of  the  region  covered  by  the  rectangles  in  O(logn)  time. 
The  results  are  faster  than  previous  results  and  are  optimal  (to  within  a  constant  factor).  The  contour  of  such  a 
region  may  contain  as  much  as  0(n 2)  pieces;  our  algorithm  computes  the  contour  with  a  worst  case  running 
time  of  O(n).  We  also  give  an  optimal  parallel  algorithm  to  construct  the  medial  axis  transform  representation 
given  an  array  representation  of  the  image.  [57] 


DOT  PATTERNS 


We  have  defined  random  processes  that  generate  planar  dot  patterns  in  which  the  dots  have  a  tendency  to 
cluster,  or  in  which  clustering  is  inhibited.  We  have  also  defined  processes  for  labeling  a  given  point  pattern  in 
such  a  way  that  neighboring  points  tend  to  have,  or  not  to  have,  the  same  labels.  The  patterns  generated  by 
such  processes  can  serves  as  test  data  for  image  analysis  algorithms  that  operate  on  spatial  configurations  of 
local  image  features.  (58] 

MARKOV  RANDOM  FIELDS 

Generating  a  Markov  random  field  image  is  a  computationally  very  expensive  process  on  a  sequential  pro¬ 
cessor.  We  have  developed  a  parallel  algorithm  to  perform  this  task  and  have  implemented  it  on  the  Connection 
Machine.  We  show  on  theoretical  and  experimental  grounds  that  a  40%  degree  of  parallelism  is  optimal  for  this 
algorithm.  In  our  implementation  we  demonstrate  a  40%  degree  of  parallelism  and  an  effective  speedup  of  more 
than  70  times  over  the  sequential  implementation  on  a  Vax  11/785  running  Unix.  (59] 


OTHER  TOPICS 

TESTING  GEOMETRICAL  CONFIGURATIONS 

We  have  developed  a  general  formulation  for  testing  particular  geometrical  configurations  of  image  data. 
The  procedure  consists  of  hypothesizing  and  testing:  We  first  estimate  an  ideal  geometrical  configuration  which 
supposedly  exists,  and  then  check  to  what  extent  the  original  edge  data  must  be  displaced  to  support  the 
hypothesis.  Thus,  all  types  of  tests  are  reduced  to  computing  a  single  measure  of  edge  displacement  without 
involving  ad-hoc  measures  and  threshold  values  depending  on  the  problem.  Also,  no  explicit  forms  of  probability 
distribution  need  be  introduced  All  the  procedures  are  described  by  explicit  algebraic  expressions  in  unit  vec¬ 
tors  which  represent  points  and  lines  on  the  image  plane,  so  that  no  computational  overflow  occurs  and  no 
searches  or  iterations  are  required.  [60] 

IMAGE  INTERPRETATION:  PROGRAMMED  PICTURE  LOGIC 

The  objective  of  the  PPL  project  is  to  design  and  implement  a  general  and  modular  logic-programmed  sys¬ 
tem  for  two-dimensional  interpretation  of  image  theories  in  image  structures  obtained  by  image  analysis.  Impor¬ 
tant  subsystems  include  heuristic  search  for  object  instances  with  optimization  of  goodness-of-figure,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  computing  basic  image  components,  locales  for  searches,  and  predicates.  Some  of  these  have  been 
illustrated  in  an  application  to  aerial  images  of  suburban  neighborhoods.  [61] 

PLANNING 

The  value  of  enabling  a  planning  system  to  remember  the  plans  it  generates  for  later  use  was  ack¬ 
nowledged  early  in  planning  research.  The  systems  developed,  however,  were  very  inflexible  as  the  reuse  was 
primarily  based  on  simple  strategies  of  generalization  via  variablization  and  later  unification.  We  have 
developed  an  approach  for  flexible  reuse  of  old  plans  in  the  presence  of  a  generative  planner.  In  our  approach 
the  planner  leaves  information  relevant  to  the  reuse  process  in  the  form  of  annotations  on  every  generated  plan. 
To  reuse  an  old  plan  in  solving  a  new  problem,  the  old  plan  along  with  its  annotations  is  mapped  into  the  new 
problem.  A  process  of  annotation  verification  is  used  to  locate  applicability  failures  and  suggest  refitting  stra¬ 
tegies.  The  planner  is  then  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  suggested  modifications — to  produce  an  executable  plan 
for  the  new  problem.  This  integrated  approach  obviates  the  need  for  any  extra  domain  knowledge  (other  than 
that  already  known  to  the  planner)  during  reuse  and  thus  affords  a  relatively  domain-independent,  framework  for 
plan  reuse.  We  have  studied  the  realization  of  this  approach  in  two  disparate  domains  (blocks  world  and  process 
planning  for  automated  manufacturing)  and  have  proposed  extensions  to  the  reuse  framework  to  overcome 
observed  limitations.  We  believe  that  our  approach  to  plan  reuse  can  be  profitably  employed  by  generative 
planners  in  many  applied  domains.  [62] 

DISTRIBUTED  LEARNING 

Most  methods  of  learning  in  distributed  environments  are  based  on  gradient  descent  algorithms  that 
involve  changing  the  weights  of  the  network  in  order  to  minimize  the  difference  between  the  expected  and  actual 
input-output  behaviors.  The  successes  of  such  “motion  in  weight  space”  methods  have  been  limited  due  to  their 
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inability  to  capture  the  implicit  constraints  of  the  behavior  and  properly  distribute  them  among  the  units  of  the 
network.  An  alternative  system  has  been  developed,  one  based  on  motion  in  constraint  space.  It  relates  the 
input-output  behavior  of  a  connectionist  network  to  a  Boolean  expression  in  disjunctive  normal  form,  where  each 
hidden  unit  of  the  network  learns  to  detect  one  of  the  conjunctive  parts  of  the  expression.  The  potential  con¬ 
straints  at  a  processor  are  the  states  of  an  input  configuration  that  correctly  activates  the  outputs.  These  con¬ 
straints  are  added  and  removed  from  the  processors  in  such  a  way  that  the  correctness  of  the  behavior  of  the 
network  is  maximized.  Unlike  gradient  descent  methods,  which  may  become  trapped  in  local  minima,  or  simu¬ 
lated  annealing  methods,  which  may  need  an  infinite  amount  of  time  to  reach  a  good  state,  this  system  deter¬ 
mines  a  correct  solution  to  many  problems  very  quickly.  Unlike  most  traditional  “machine  learning”  algorithms, 
this  system  can  learn  concepts  in  parallel,  is  capable  of  continuously  adapting  to  new  information,  and  is  highly 
resistant  to  feedback  error.  Applications  to  problems  such  as  recognizing  (learning)  2-D  shapes  (such  as  fish 
tails)  show  the  potential  of  the  applicability  of  the  method  to  practical  problems.  [63,  64j 
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0  Introduction 

Over  the  past  year,  the  research  investigations  of  the  Vision/Robotics  Laboratory  at  Columbia  University 
have  reflected  the  interests  of  its  four  faculty  members,  two  staff  programmers,  and  1 6  Ph.D.  students.  Several  of 
the  projects  involve  other  faculty  members  in  the  department  or  the  university,  or  researchers  at  AT&T,  IBM,  or 
Philips.  We  list  below  a  summary  of  our  interests  and  results  together  with  the  principal  researchers  associated 
with  them.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  separate  those  aspects  of  robotic  research  that  are  purely  visual  from  those  that 
are  vision-like  (for  example,  tactile  sensing)  or  vision-related  (for  example,  integrated  vision-robotic  systems),  we 
have  listed  all  robotic  research  that  is  not  purely  manipulative. 

The  majority  of  our  current  investigations  are  deepenings  of  work  reported  last  year;  this  was  the  second 
year  of  both  our  basic  Image  Understanding  contract  and  our  Strategic  Computing  contract.  Therefore,  the  form 
of  this  year’s  report  closely  resembles  last  year’s.  Although  there  are  a  few  new  initiatives,  mainly  we  report  the 
new  results  we  have  obtained  in  the  same  five  basic  research  areas.  Much  of  this  work  is  summarized  on  a  video 
tape  that  is  available  on  request. 

We  also  note  two  service  contributions  this  past  year.  The  Special  Issue  on  Computer  Vision  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  IEEE,  August,  1988,  was  co-edited  by  one  of  us  (John  Kender  [27]).  And,  the  upcoming  IEEE 
Computer  Society  Conference  on  Computer  Vision  and  Pattern  Recognition,  June,  1989,  is  co-program  chaired 
by  one  of  us  (John  Kender  [23]). 


0.1  Low-Level  Vision 


0.1.1  Polarization  and  Specularities 

1 .  New  methods  for  using  polarization  to  segment  specular  highlights  and  to  separate  reflectance 
components  (Larry  Wolff  [44,  49]). 

2.  New  methods  for  classifying  material  surfaces  into  conductors  and  dielectrics  using  the  polarization 
of  specular  highlights  (Larry  Wolff,  and  Terry  Boult  [45,  50,  51 , 52]). 

0.1.2  Image  Warping 

1 .  A  survey  of  image-warping  techniques  (George  Wolberg  [40]). 

2.  A  novel  data  structure  and  algorithm  for  warping  to  and  from  arbitrary  shapes  (George  Wolberg 
[41,39]). 

3.  A  new,  highly  efficient,  general  method  for  achieving  2-D  image  warps  by  separating  the  transform 
into  two  successive  1  -D  warps  (George  Wolberg  [42,  43]). 

0.1.3  Optic  Flow,  and  Rotational  Motion 

1 .  New,  provably  optimal  algorithms  for  determining  optic  flow  based  on  smoothing  splines  (Anargyros 
Papageorgiou,  David  Lee  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  Greg  Wasilkowski  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  [30]). 


'This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Oefense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contracts  N00039-84-C-0165  and 
DACA76-86-C-0024. 
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2.  New  algorithms  for  the  smooth  interpolation  of  rotational  motions  (Ken  Roberts,  and  Kicha 
Ganapathy  and  Garry  Bishop  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  [31]). 


0.2  Middle-Level  Vision 


0.2.1  Physical  Stereo 

1 .  A  unified  theory  of  generalized  physical  stereo  vision  for  the  determination  of  several  first  and 
second  order  local  surface  properties  (Larry  Wolff  [46,  53]). 

2.  A  new  method  for  determining  local  surface  orientation  from  a  continuous  variation  of  photometric 
stereo,  called  "photometric  flow  fields"  (Larry  Wolff  [47,  54,  55]). 

3.  A  new  invariant  within  two-camera  stereo  that  allows  the  determination  of  the  orientation  of  lines 
and  surfaces  in  a  manner  insensitive  to  baseline  measurement  error  (Larry  Wolff  [48,  56,  57]). 


0.2.2  Regularized  Surface  Reconstruction 

1 .  A  critical  study  of  regularization  methodology  (Terry  Boult  [8]). 

2.  Investigations  into  the  stability  and  error  properties  of  a  new  integrated  stereo  matching,  surface 
reconstruction,  and  surface  segmentation  (Terry  Boult,  Liang-Hua  Chen,  and  Mark  Lerner  [9, 13]). 

0.2.3  Sensory  Fusion 

1 .  A  new  method  for  classifying  textures  based  on  the  relative  contributions  of  independent  texture 
methods  to  a  fused  texture  percept  (Mark  Moerdler  [28]). 

2.  A  method  for  fusing  texture  and  stereo  (Mark  Moerdler,  and  Terry  Boult  [29]). 

3.  A  working  system,  now  in  production,  for  the  spline-based  recovery  of  smooth  oceanographic 
positional  information  from  noisy,  conflicting  input  (Terry  Boult,  and  Barry  Allen  ol  Columbia 
University's  Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observatory  [10]). 

4.  An  initial  reexamination  of  depth-from-focus,  for  possible  use  in  fusing  with  stereo  and/or  texture 
(Terry  Boult). 

0.2.4  Shape  from  Dynamic  Shadowing 

1 .  A  patent  for  shape  from  darkness,  a  discrete  method  for  deriving  surfaces  from  dynamic  shadows 
(John  Kender,  and  Earl  Smith  [26]). 

2.  A  parallelizable,  optimal  algorithm  for  shape  from  continuous  shadows  (Michalis  Hatzitheodorou, 
John  Kender  [20, 21]). 


0.3  Spatial  Relations 

0.3.1  Representations  of  Objects 

1 .  An  elegant  representation  for  lines  in  three-space  (Ken  Roberts  [32]). 

2.  New,  robust  measures  for  the  error  of  fit  of  superquadric  models  to  range  data  (Ari  Gross,  and  Terry 
Boult  [17,  18]). 

3.  An  investigation  into  efficiently-computable  invariants  that  quickly  relate  reflectance  information  to 
certain  classes  of  generalized  cylinders  (Ari  Gross). 

4.  The  design  and  initial  implementation  of  a  system  to  numerically  recovery  the  parametric 
representations  of  volumes  from  multiple  types  of  data,  and  multiple  sensor  types  (Terry  Boult). 

5.  New  algorithms  for  efficient  viewpoint  planning  (Dino  Tarabanis,  and  Roger  Tsai  of  IBM  Watson 
Laboratory  [38]). 
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0.3.2  Representations  of  Space 

1 .  A  survey  of  algorithms  for  the  representation  of  space  and  free-space  path  planning  (Monnett 
Hanvey  119]). 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  complexity  of  efficiently  updating  of  digital  distance  maps  in  dynamic,  greater 
than  2-D,  environments  (Terry  Boult  [11]). 

0.3.3  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation 

1 .  An  analysis  of  the  complexity  of  topological  navigation  by  landmarks,  with  applications  to  the  design 
of  sensors  and  robot  instruction  languages  (John  Kender,  Avraham  Left,  and  ll-Pyung  Park 
[24,  25]). 

2.  Systems  issues  in  real-time  robotic  navigation  (Monnett  Hanvey,  and  Russ  Andersson  of  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories). 


0.4  Parallel  Algorithms 
0.4.1  SIMD  Algorithms 

1 .  Analysis  of  two  novel  and  several  existing  algorithms  for  depth  interpolation  using  optimal  numerical 
analysis  techniques  (Dong  Choi,  and  John  Kender  [14, 15, 16]). 

2.  A  method  for  shape-from-texture  based  on  distortions  in  image  autocorrelation  (Lisa  Brown,  and 
Haim  Schvaytzerof  Cornell  University  [12]). 

3.  Programming  environments  and  image  pyramid  emulation  for  the  Connection  Machine  (Hussein 
Ibrahim,  Lisa  Brown,  and  John  Kender  [22]). 

0.4.2  Pipeline  Algorithms 

1 .  Grey-level  corner  detection  in  real  time  (Ajrt  Singh,  Mike  Shneier  of  Philips  Laboratories  [33,  34]). 

2.  An  integrated  system  for  real-time  visual  object  tracking  (Peter  Allen  [1 , 4]). 

3.  New  algorithms  for  motion  perception  in  real  time  (Ajit  Singh  [35,  36,  37]). 


0.5  Robotics  and  Tactile  Sensing 
0.5.1  Integrated  Environments 

1.  Integrated  environments  (Peter  Allen,  Paul  Michelman,  Ken  Roberts,  Amy  Morishima,  and  Steve 
Feiner  [2,  5,  6]). 

0.5.2  Multl-fingered  Object  Recognition 

1 .  Haptic  recognition  via  active  exploration  with  a  robotic  hand  (Peter  Allen,  Ken  Roberts  [3,  7]). 

We  now  detail  these  efforts,  many  of  which  are  documented  by  full  papers  in  these  proceedings.  We  also 
include  short  discussions  of  work  in  progress. 


1  Low-Level  Vision 

We  have  explored  three  areas  of  low-level  vision,  and  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  in  each  of  them 
came  via  the  careful  exploitation  of  new  equations,  representations,  or  settings  for  standard,  traditional  problems. 


1.1  Polarization  and  Specularltles 

Prior  to  this  research,  the  segmentation  of  specular  highlight  regions,  and  the  separation  of  reflected  light 
into  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components,  could  only  be  solved  on  dielectric  materials  (insulators). 
Additionally,  previous  algorithms  were  sensitive  to  color.  However,  by  using  polarization  information,  specular 
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regions  can  be  identified  on  both  metals  and  dielectrics  on  a  per-pixe!  basis,  without  the  use  of  a  segmentation 
procedure,  as  long  as  a  controllable  polarizing  filter  can  be  placed  between  the  camera  and  the  object.  Most 
ordinary  light  sources  are  unpolarized,  but  light  reflected  off  dielectrics  tends  to  be  much  more  polarized  and  is 
more  easily  separated.  A  few  minimal  restrictions  on  the  phase  angle  between  light,  object,  and  camera,  must 
apply;  these  and  other  qualitative  statements  have  be  made  quantitatively  precise.  Initial  experimental  evidence 
is  very  encouraging,  on  a  variety  of  metals,  insulators,  and  metallic  and  non-metallic  paints  and  glazes  [44, 49]. 

Closely  related  to  this  method--indeed,  derived  from  the  same  equations--are  new  methods  for  classifying 
material  surfaces  into  conductors  or  dielectrics  by  using  the  polarization  of  specular  highlights.  As  with  the 
segmentation  algorithms,  they  depend  on  the  empirical  determination  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  Originally 
developed  for  use  with  point  sources,  the  methods  have  also  been  extended  to  allow  their  computation  to  be 
based  more  typical  extended  sources,  such  as  fluorescent  tubes  [45,  50,  51 , 52]. 

Because  both  classes  of  algorithms  have  the  same  initial  front-end  requirements,  both  can  be  run  in  parallel 
on  the  same  image  for  simultaneous  material  classification  and  separation  of  reflection  components.  In  addition, 
a  third  class  of  algorithms  can  exploit  further  relationships  implicit  in  equations  for  the  polarization  of  reflected 
light,  in  order  to  determine  local  surface  orientation  properties  (discussed  below,  under  "middle-level"  vision). 
Thus,  the  theory  unites  three  very  different  roles  of  early  vision:  object  composition,  object  position  and 
orientation,  and  environmental  lighting  and  reflections.  Under  construction  is  an  integrated  set  of  vision 
algorithms  that  does  these  (and  other)  tasks,  called  POLARIS,  for  POLarization  And  Radiometric  Integrated 
System. 


1.2  Image  Warping 

Many  imaging  situations  call  for  small  local  geometric  corrections  on  the  retina;  many  graphic  situations  call 
for  large  ones.  Remote  sensing,  medical  imaging,  and  television  commercials  with  special  effects  all  share  the 
need  to  elastically  deform  images  to  some  ground  truth  or  some  aesthetic  demand.  Done  in  software,  image 
warping  can  be  thought  of  as  a  recontigurable  lens  system.  The  existing  technology  is  extensive,  but  relatively 
slow,  constrained  by  numerous  side  conditions,  and  subject  to  many  errors  and  aberations.  A  search  for  better 
algorithms  resulted  first  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  image-warping  techniques  [40]). 

The  literature  is  largely  silent  on  the  problem  of  efficiently  and  smoothly  mapping  between  two  image 
regions  which  are  delimited  by  arbitrary  closed  curves;  such  regions  do  not  have  the  universally  assumed  four 
corners.  The  second  result  was  the  specification  and  verification  of  an  algorithm  that  instead  treats  an  image 
region  as  a  collection  of  interior  layers  around  a  skeleton  [41 , 39].  These  layers  impose  a  type  of  local  polar 
coordinate  system  which  allows  each  shape  to  be  "unwrapped"  into  a  tree-like  representation.  Region-to-region 
warping  is  then  defined  by  a  natural  mapping  between  the  two  resulting  trees.  Although  there  is  no  a  priori  way  of 
defining  quality  of  mapping,  the  results  are  aesthetically  pleasing. 

The  third  and  most  recent  product  is  a  new,  highly  efficient,  general  method  for  achieving  2-D  image  warps 
by  separating  the  2-D  transform  into  two  successive  1  -D  warps  [42,  43].  It  therefore  extends  the  power  of  existing 
hardware  systems  that  perform  more  limited  classes  of  transformations  by  similar  decompositions.  However,  this 
method  shows  that  off-the-shelf  hardware,  in  the  form  of  digital  filters  with  only  minor  modification  for  1-D  image 
resampling,  can  be  used  to  realize  arbitrary  mapping  functions  cheaply  and  at  video  rates. 

Further  work  will  make  use  of  this  approach  for  performing  high-speed  elastic  matching  of  deformed 
images.  By  using  the  spatial  lookup  tables  introduced  here,  improved  metrics  for  the  quantification  of  deformation 
are  possible.  Extensions  to  3-D  may  also  be  straightforward. 


1.3  Optic  Flow,  and  Rotational  Motion 

Optic  flow  computations  are  traditionally  cast  as  continuous  partial  differentia)  equations,  but  then  are 
solved  by  discrete  difference  methods.  Although  there  have  been  numerous  approaches  to  the  problem,  differing 
in  both  equations  and  boundary  conditions,  few  results  have  been  obtained  concerning  the  quality  of  solutions 
and  their  error.  However,  when  the  problem  is  cast  in  the  domain  of  smoothing  splines,  and  if  boundary  flow 
values  obey  Dirichlet  constraints,  several  results  are  possible  [30],  There  is  a  unique  solution;  sparse,  iterative 
methods  can  be  sued  to  solve  the  resulting  discrete  system;  error  can  be  predicted.  Further,  the  Chebyshev 
method  of  solution  requires  little  global  exchange  of  information,  so  it  is  eminently  suited  for  parallelization.  These 
results  appear  to  be  applicable  to  other  low-level  vision  problems  as  well. 

Looking  now  instead  to  the  problems  of  smooth  flow  by  a  single  object  in  three  space,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
understanding  and  interpolation  of  rotational  motion  (as  in  a  "perfect  spiral"  football  pass)  is  important  in  computer 
animation,  robot  control,  and  hypothesis-guided  computer  vision.  A  new,  closed-form  algorithm  for  doing  so  has 
been  implemented,  based  on  representing  motions  as  quaternions  on  the  unit  three-sphere  [31],  Resulting 
displays  of  interpolated  values,  and  the  computer  animation  sequences  based  on  them,  are  smoother  and  more 
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perceptually  realistic  than  existing  methods. 


2  Middle-level  Vision 

We  have  exploited  the  theory  of  physical  stereo  to  produce  many  methods  for  determining  object  position, 
orientation,  and  curvature.  There  are  at  least  five  now.  We  have  found  several  powerful  alternatives  to  standard 
regularization  methods,  and  one  of  them  has  led  to  a  non-traditional,  one-step  method  for  stereo  matching, 
surface  reconstruction,  and  segmentation.  It  forms  the  further  basis  for  a  novel  stereo-texture  fusion  system,  and 
holds  the  promise  of  further  fusion  work,  possibly  with  depth-from-focus.  The  fusion  work  has  already  lead  to  an 
operational  system  in  use  outside  the  vision  community.  Research  on  shape-from-shadows  has  yielded  a  patent 
and  optimal,  parallelizable,  distributed  algorithms. 


2.1  Physical  Stereo 

The  theory  of  generalized  physical  stereo  has  produced  five  different  applications  at  the  middle  levels  of 

vision. 

In  the  first,  local  surface  orientation  can  be  calculated  by  varying  the  wavelength  and/or  the  linear 
polarization  of  a  single  incident  light  source  [53];  only  two  settings  of  a  polarizer  are  necessary  for  uniqueness  of 
solution.  This  is  a  motionless  variation  on  photometric  stereo,  and  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  results  from  the 
theory.  However,  further  study  of  the  method  has  shown  that  the  process  of  computing  local  surface  normals  can 
be  made  to  rely  simply  on  the  empirical  determination  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio;  this  is  the  same  parameter 
necessary  for  determining  the  materials  of  an  object  and  the  components  of  a  reflection.  Thus,  a  formerly  implicit 
factor  is  now  seen  to  be  a  unifying  parameter. 

More  practically,  a  second  new  technique  to  measure  local  surface  orientation  has  been  based  on  a  more 
complete  theory  of  the  reflection  of  light.  This  theory  combines  the  Torrance-Sparrow  theory  of  reflection  with  the 
Wolff  polarization  theory  of  "quasi-monochromatic"  (monochromatically  filtered)  light  [46].  The  technique  enables 
surface  orientation  to  be  uniquely  measured  in  arbitrary  lighting  by  placing  a  simple  monochrome  filter  and  a 
linear  polarizer  in  front  of  the  sensor;  two  images  taken  at  two  orientations  of  the  polarizer  suffice.  The  equations 
that  govern  the  calculations,  called  the  polarization  state  matrix  equations,  are  elaborate,  but  they  are  only  a 
special  case  of  the  larger  family  of  generalized  physical  stereo  imaging  equations. 

These  equations  can  be  exploited  to  derive  a  third  technique:  the  accurate  determination  of  second  order 
variations  of  smooth  object  surfaces  as  a  function  of  height  above  the  image  plane.  This  technique  uses  a 
generalization  of  surface  Hessian  methods,  which  overconstrains  the  solution  for  the  surface  Hessian  matrix, 
giving  the  second  order  variations  of  the  smooth  surface. 

A  fourth  and  very  recent  method  for  determining  local  surface  orientation  is  based  on  a  new  imaging 
concept,  the  "photometric  flow  field"  across  an  optic  sensing  array  [47,  54,  55].  Conventional  optic  flow  considers 
the  rate  of  change  in  the  physical  position  of  the  image  of  an  object,  as  the  object  actually  moves  in  three-space. 
In  contrast,  photometric  flow  considers  the  rate  of  change  in  the  image  irradiance  of  the  image  of  a  stationary 
object,  as  the  illumination  geometry  moves  in  three-space  instead.  Such  photometric  flow  fields  can  be  used  to 
determine  local  surface  orientation  and  surface  curvature.  The  method  may  be  generalizable  to  extended  light 
sources. 

A  fifth  corollary  to  the  theory  of  generalized  physical  stereo  is  a  method  to  compute  surface  orientation  from 
the  stereo  correspondence  of  linear  features  such  as  polygonal  edges,  or  internal  linear  markings  or  texture 
[48,  56, 57],  It  is  in  contrast  to  standard  stereo,  which  uses  point  correspondences  to  compute  the  orientation  of 
a  plane  from  the  3-D  position  of  three  or  more  coplanar  points.  Stereo  using  line  correspondence  instead 
computes  the  orientation  of  a  plane  from  the  orientations  of  two  or  more  coplanar  lines.  In  the  ideal  world  these 
two  methods  are  exactly  equivalent.  But  in  the  experimental  world  with  measurement  error,  the  errors  inherent  to 
measurement  of  surface  orientation  from  line  correspondence  stereo  does  not  grow  nearly  as  fast  with  respect  to 
baseline  translation  errors  or  with  respect  to  distance  from  the  baseline.  Analysis  and  Monte  Carlo  simulations  are 
shown  to  support  this.  There  may  be  other  vision  algorithms  which  use  also  profit  from  the  use  of  equivalent 
geometric  constructions  to  combat  error. 


2.2  Regularized  Surface  Reconstruction 

Defining  the  meaning  of  "smooth  surface"  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  surface  regularization.  In  a  survey 
paper,  some  of  the  benefits  promised  by  the  regularization  framework  are  contrasted  to  some  of  its  unheralded 
difficulties,  particularly  the  problems  of  determining  appropriate  functional  classes,  norms,  and  regularization 
stabilizing  functionals  [8].  When  regularization  is  subjectively  tested  via  established  procedures  of  psychology, 
the  results  of  the  methodology  applied  to  the  surface  reconstruction  problem  often  gives  worse  results  than 
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certain  other  non-traditional  formulations  (which  are  also  presented  and  analyzed). 

One  of  these  non-traditional  methods  provide  the  basis  for  a  non-heuristic  algorithm  which  simultaneously 
reconstructs  surfaces  and  segments  the  underlying  data  according  to  the  same  energy-based  smoothness 
measure  [9].  It  is  founded  on  the  use  of  reproducing  kernel-based  splines,  which  allow  efficient  calculation  of 
upper  and  lower  bounds  on  surface  energy.  The  system  naturally  deals  with  occluded  objects,  and  also  with 
sharply  slanted  surfaces,  such  as  roads  as  seen  from  a  vehicle. 

This  work  on  non-heuristic  segmentation  has  been  further  extended  into  the  development  and  testing  of  a 
new  unified  approach  to  stereopsis;  it  identifies  the  stereo  matching  criteria  with  the  already  combined  non¬ 
heuristic  reconstruction  and  segmentation  criteria  [13].  This  energy  criterion  can  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of 
match  ambiguity,  which  is  used  to  rank  order  all  potential  stereo  matches.  Stereo  matching,  surface 
reconstruction,  and  surface  segmentation  are  therefore  done  in  one  step,  according  to  one  criterion.  In  tests  so 
far,  the  method  results  in  fewer  unmatchable  features  than  the  Marr-Poggio-Grimson  method.  A  parallel 
implementation  is  planned,  to  be  followed  by  comparative  performance  analyses  under  various  formulations  of 
surface  energy,  and  for  various  scenes. 


2.3  Sensory  Fusion 

Existing  work  on  the  fusion  of  five  different  shape-from-texture  methods  has  suggested  a  novel  approach 
for  classifying  textures  [28].  Each  of  the  methods  is  tuned  to  certain  image  phenomena;  the  five  are  shape  from 
spacing,  shape  from  orientation,  shape  from  size,  and  shape  from  absolute  and  relative  eccentricity.  Given  a 
single  texture  patch,  particularly  one  under  perspective,  each  method  will  respond  differentially  according  to  the 
degree  it  believes  the  patch  possesses  cues  that  the  method  can  exploit  to  derive  shape  information.  These 
differential  strengths  can  now  all  be  gathered  together  as  a  signature  feature  vector  for  the  texture.  Although 
such  vectors  may  not  have  any  easily  assignable  "natural  meaning",  they  can  be  manipulated  in  the  usual  way  by 
standard  pattern  recognition  or  image  segmentation  techniques. 

Having  found  ways  of  integrating  into  one  process  the  three  steps  of  stereo  perception,  and  into  another 
process  five  methods  of  texture  perception,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  two  processes  themselves  would  be  fused 
[29],  The  resulting  system  now  combines  information  in  two  fundamentally  different  ways,  by  intra-process  and 
inter-process  integration.  For  standardization  reasons,  inter-process  integration  necessarily  incorporates  a  priori 
assumptions  about  surfaces,  such  as  degrees  and  measures  of  smoothness;  it  comr-inicates  such  data  in  a 
standardized  way  via  a  blackboard  organization.  In  operation,  the  stereo  process  uses  me  relative  accuracy  and 
sparseness  of  the  centroid  of  texels  to  begin  feature  localization,  later  switching  to  traditional  zero-crossings.  The 
work  is  further  characterized  by  the  choice  of  smoothness  measure;  roughly  it  minimizes  variation  in  the  1 .5 
derivative,  not  the  second.  Final  integration  is  achieved  by  weighting  the  surface  constraints  that  are  output  by  a 
process,  by  an  amount  that  is  inversely  proportionally  to  the  peak  number  of  constraints  a  process  can  output; 
otherwise  stereo,  which  is  denser,  would  always  outrank  texture  processing. 

Applying  this  fusion  technology  to  a  real-world  problem  led  to  the  successful  completion  of  an  operational 
system  for  oceanographers.  These  programs,  now  in  constant  use  by  researchers  mapping  strctures  beneath  the 
ocean  floor,  integrate  navigational  and  positional  information  in  order  to  recover  the  path  of  smoothly  moving 
ocean  vessels.  The  system's  use  of  smoothing  splines  is  backed  by  a  clever  heuristic  to  ignore  faulty  outliers  in 
the  data.  The  analysis  and  review  of  the  project  includes  documentation  of  the  negative  results  produced  by 
more  standard,  "optimal"  methods  [1 0]). 

Further  pursuing  the  idea  of  multi-sensor  fusion,  initial  re-implementation  and  testing  has  begun  on 
algorithms  for  depth-from-focus.  The  experimental  project  will  implement  the  three  leading  depth-from-focus 
algorithms,  in  order  to  comparatively  determine  their  cost/accuracy  trade-offs.  The  most  efficient  one  becomes  a 
candidate  for  further  sensor  fusion  studies. 


2.4  Shape  from  Dynamic  Shadowing 

The  discrete  version  of  a  method  for  extracting  surface  shape  information  based  from  object  self-shadowing 
under  moving  light  sources  has  been  awarded  its  patent  [26]. 

The  continuous  version  has  seen  extensive  analysis,  leading  to  a  optimal,  parallelizable  algorithm  [20, 21]. 
The  two-dimensional  problem  is  solved  by  decomposing  it  into  a  series  of  one-dimensional  slices  in  the  plane  of 
the  moving  light  source;  these  can  be  solved  in  parallel.  Each  strip  is  computed  using  as  a  basis  a  family  of 
interpolating  splines  of  an  pnusual  piecewise  linear  form.  The  solution  is  checked  against  a  side  system  of 
inequalities  in  order  to  preserve  the  implicit  information  that  points  interior  to  a  shadowed  region  must  lie  below 
that  shadow  line;  if  the  solution  fails,  a  non-linear  approximation  algorithm  accommodates  the  failing  constraints. 

The  problem  has  a  natural  parallelization,  not  only  into  slices,  but  also  into  hill-and-valley  segments;  the 
latter  parallelism  has  been  implemented  on  a  loosely  coupled  network  of  workstations.  A  smoothing  spline 
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approach  has  been  developed  to  regularize  noisy  data.  The  question  of  optimal  information  (i.e.,  where  to  put  the 
illuminants)  has  been  solved  in  some  very  restricted  cases;  basically,  the  problem  is  dominated  by  the  tangent  of 
the  incoming  light  ray  angle.  A  full  analysis  of  optimal  light  placement  is  being  pursued. 


3  Spatial  Relations 

We  have  invented,  explored,  or  improved  several  representation  schemes  for  objects  they  occupy  and  the 
light  they  reflect  or  obscure:  lines,  polyhedra,  superquadrics,  generalized  cylinders,  and  sensor  models.  We  have 
(literally)  surveyed  the  representations  of  empty  space,  and  how  the  representations  can  be  efficiently  changed  as 
objects  move.  Even  in  one  dimension,  navigation  is  provably  hard;  we  are  examining  two  and  more,  in  simulation 
and  in  the  lab. 


3.1  Representations  of  Objects 

A  new  representation  for  a  line  in  Euclidean  three-space  has  been  discovered,  which  uses  only  four 
parameters,  the  minimal  number  allowable,  and  still  avoids  singularities  and  special  cases  [32],  Without 
sacrificing  convenience  of  computation,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  represent  lines  in  the  more  traditional  six- 
parameter  forms  (such  as  Plucker  coordinates,  or  point-and-orientation  form),  although  the  new  representation 
has  the  added  advantage  that  it  is  easy  to  convert  to  those  forms.  The  representation,  involving  two  parameters 
for  position  and  two  for  orientation,  readily  generalizes  to  Euclidean  n-space,  where  it  uses  2n-2  parameters:  n-1 
for  position,  and  n-1  for  orientation. 

When  modeling  objects  by  means  of  superquadrics,  the  primary  concern  in  parameter  estimation  is  the 
proper  choice  of  the  error-of-fit  measures  that  control  the  nonlinear  least  square  minimization  techniques.  The 
effectiveness  of  four  such  measures  was  tested  on  many  examples  using  noisy  synthetic  data  and  actual  range 
images,  including  multiple  views  of  the  same  object,  and  including  a  superellipsoid  with  negative  volume-the 
latter  being  an  important  primitive  for  constructive  solid  geometry-based  modeling.  Existing  measures  of  fit 
appear  inadequate,  and  a  new  one  that  performs  significantly  bette'  was  developed  and  verified  [1 7],  In  process 
is  the  verification  of  these  predicted  differences  in  complete  recovery  systems  using  real  data. 

A  related  model  of  volumes,  generalized  cylinders,  is  not  nearly  as  well-defined  as  superquadrics  are.  Only 
certain  subclasses  appear  to  be  well-specified  and  well-behaved  under  reflectance.  It  would  be  valuable  to  be 
able  to  quickly  and  cheaply  test  an  image  for  the  presence  of  a  member  of  one  of  these  subclasses;  these  tests 
could  serve  as  gatekeepers  to  more  expensive  algorithms  in  a  general  polymorphic  shape  recovery  system.  The 
test  need  not  calculate  any  parameters;  it  might  exploit  invariants  that  simple  confirm  or  deny  membership  without 
any  attempt  at  reconstruction.  One  such  subclass,  the  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders,  can  be 
shown  to  possess  a  limited  form  of  such  invariants,  under  various  rotational  transformations  and  imaging 
conditions  [18].  The  test  make  good  use  of  contour  information  as  well  as  image  intensity;  contour  is  most  useful 
in  recovering  the  axis,  and  intensity  in  recovering  any  tilt.  A  prototype  system  is  under  construction. 

Another  new  project,  the  PROVER  System  (Parametric  Representation  of  Volumes:  Experimental 
Recovery  System)  is  designed  to  allow  numerical  recovery  of  parametric  representations  from  multiple  types  of 
data,  and  multiple  sensor  types.  An  important  feature  of  the  system  is  its  use  of  explicit  sensor  error  models. 
Initial  implementations  are  underway,  and  a  prototype  system  with  restricted  parametric  representations  and  data 
types  is  already  running.  The  system  will  be  used  to  develop  accurate  sensor  error  models,  and  will  help 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  such  models  in  the  recovery  of  parametric  volumes.  Because  of  the  significant 
computation  cost  of  the  approach,  a  parallel  implementation  is  already  underway. 

Experience  with  merging  multiple  sensor  data  sources  usually  results  in  examining  the  sensor  modeling 
problem  from  the  perspective  of  the  automatic  generation  of  viewpoint,  geometric,  and  sensing  constraints. 
Assuming  an  assembly  or  an  inspection  domain,  such  an  analysis  is  based  on  both  CAD/CAM  object  models  and 
low-level  sensor  models.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  automatic  and  intelligent  handling  of  partial  object  descriptions, 
and  partial  or  total  sensor  occlusions.  The  automatic  generation  of  sensor  viewpoint  is  a  natural  place  to  begin. 
The  goal  is  to  be  able  to  automatically  select  a  viewpoint  for  a  vision  sensor  from  which  features  of  interest  on  an 
object  will  satisfy  particular  constraints  in  the  image,  among  them,  visibility.  A  prototype  system  has  been 
developed  that  computes  the  regions  in  space  where  a  face  of  an  object  occludes  the  target  features  [38],  The 
geometric  model  of  the  object  is  polyhedral,  but  its  faces  may  be  concave  and  multiply-connected. 


3.2  Representations  of  Space 

A  survey  of  some  80  papers  dealing  with  environmental  representations  of  mobile  robots  has  been 
completed  and  revised  [19].  Most  of  these  representations  assume  a  static  two-dimensional  world,  and  a 
complete  bird's-eye  knowledge  of  free  space  and  obstacles.  The  survey  also  proposes  a  taxonomy  of  this  new 
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field:  it  describes  map  primitives,  such  as  frames  of  reference  and  map  symbols,  and  representations,  such  as 
dehydrated  free  space  (mixed  polyhedra,  and  vertex  graphs),  simple  mosaics  (tessellations,  distance  maps,  and 
quadtrees),  and  reconstituted  free  space  (convex  cells,  and  freeways).  There  continues  to  be  a  relative  paucity  of 
results  on  qualitative,  topological  navigation,  however. 

Extending  previous  work  on  path  planning  in  dynamic  environments  using  digital  distance  maps  [11], 
complexity  bounds  have  recently  been  derived  on  the  constrained  distance  transform  for  computing  digital 
distance  maps.  Further,  the  method  has  been  extended  to  handle  path  planning  with  spatially  varying  distance 
metrics.  In  particular,  digital  terrain  maps  (currently  synthetic)  can  provide  auxiliary  information  (for  example, 
surface  height  and  ground-cover)  that  affects  distance  measures  in  a  spatially-varying  way.  Such  spatially 
varying  distance  cost  problems  are  relatively  frequent,  and  vertex  based  algorithms  do  not  generalize  well  to 
these  problems:  their  strengths  under  dynamic  updating,  however,  are  being  investigated. 


3.3  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation 

A  model  has  been  formalized  for  topological  navigation  in  one-dimensional  spaces,  such  as  along  single 
roads,  corridors,  or  transportation  routes;  it  demonstrates  that  the  problem  is  surprisingly  difficult  computationally 
[24,  25].  The  model  includes  three  levels  of  abstraction:  the  concepts  and  representations  of  the  world  itself  (a 
version  of  "Lineland"),  the  world  as  abstracted  into  symbols  and  landmarks  by  an  omniscient  map-maker,  and  the 
world  as  experienced  by  a  limited  navigator  who  follows  the  map-makers  directions.  Having  also  modeled  the 
navigator’s  sensors  in  a  primitive  way  (a  sensor  here  being  more  like  a  feature  detector),  it  is  straightforward  to 
shew  that  the  problem  of  choosing  an  effective  and  efficient  subset  of  sensors  for  navigation  via  landmarks  is 
NP-complete.  However,  simplifying  heuristic  evaluation  functions  do  exist,  and  are  being  explored  for  their 
effectiveness.  The  method  has  also  been  extended  to  a  grid-like  version  of  two  dimensions,  with  similar  results. 
It  still  remains  that  a  "good"  set  of  directions  is  ill-defined  and  intractable. 

Work  on  the  mobile  robot  platform  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  continues;  sonar  and  custom  VLSI  vertical- 
edge  detecting  vision  now  cooperate,  albeit  weakly.  The  edge-tracking  Kalman  filter  has  been  further  refined,  and 
initial  models  of  the  corridors  and  their  effect  on  vertical  edge  positioning  is  being  investigated. 


4  Parallel  Algorithms 

We  have  analyzed  the  performance  of  the  parallelization  of  several  computationally  optimal  algorithms  for 
depth  interpolation;  since  the  problem  is  typical  of  others  at  the  low-level  of  vision,  the  optimality  results  should 
easily  transfer.  We  have  invented  a  particularly  simple,  accurate,  and  robust  shape-from-texture  algorithm  based 
on  image  autocorrelation  that  appears  to  outperform  human  observation  on  real  scenes  of  roads,  dirt,  and  grass. 
We  have  designed  and  implemented  a  near-optimal  programming  environment  for  validating  parallel  pyramid- 
based  SIMD  algorithms  on  the  Connection  Machine.  On  our  PIPE,  we  are  implementing  a  system  for  optic  flow 
determination  that  fuses  the  results  of  intensity  correlation  methods  and  spatiotemporal  energy  methods;  the 
method  has  already  generated  a  robust  grey-level  corner  detector  as  an  offshoot.  The  PIPE  is  fast  enough  to 
provide  real-time  robot  arm  control  information,  which  we  are  preparing  to  demonstrate  by  the  dynamic  grasping 
of  moving  objects. 


4.1  SIMD  Algorithms 

Many  constraint  propagation  problems  in  early  vision,  including  depth  interpolation,  can  be  cast  as  solving  a 
large  system  of  linear  equations  where  the  resulting  matrix  is  symmetric,  positive  definite,  and  sparse.  Analysis 
and  simulation  of  several  numerical  analytic  solutions  to  these  equations  for  a  fine  grained  SIMD  machine  with 
local  and  global  communication  networks  (e.g.,  the  Connection  Machine)  shows  that  two  methods  are  provably 
optimal  in  terms  of  computational  complexity  (14, 15, 16]).  For  a  variety  of  synthetic  and  real  range  data,  the 
adaptive  Chebyshev  acceleration  method  executes  faster  than  the  conjugate  gradient  method,  if  near-optimal 
values  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  eigenvalues  of  the  iteration  matrix  are  available. 

When  these  iterative  methods  are  implemented  in  a  pyramidal  multigrid  (coarse-medium-fine)  fashion, 
using  a  fixed  multilevel  coordination  strategy,  the  multigrid  adaptive  Chebyshev  acceleration  method  executed 
faster  than  the  multigrid  conjugate  gradient  method  again.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  because  an  optimal 
Chebyshev  acceleration  method  requires  local  computations  only.  These  methods  have  now  been  validate  on 
actual  range  data. 

As  a  possible  front-end  to  such  depth  interpolation  tasks,  a  new  method  for  determining  local  surface 
orientation  was  developed  from  rotationally  invariant  textures  based  on  the  two-dimensional  two-point 
autocorrelation  of  an  image  [12],  This  method  is  computationally  simple  and  easily  parallelizable,  uses 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  image,  assumes  only  texture  isotropy,  and  requires  neither  texels  nor  edges  in  the 
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texture.  Applied  to  locally  planar  patches  of  real  textures  such  as  roads,  dirt,  and  grass,  the  results  are  highly 
accurate,  even  in  cases  where  human  perception  is  so  difficult  that  people  must  be  assisted  by  the  presence  of 
an  artificially  embedded  circular  object.  However,  follow-up  extensions  attempting  to  use  the  method  for  non¬ 
isotropic  textures,  even  with  built-in  heuristic  biases,  were  not  successful.  Nevertheless,  the  algorithm  has 
several  exploitable  mathematical  elegancies,  and  is  amenable  to  parallel  implementation. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  under  Strategic  Computing,  three  programming  environments  that  support  research 
on  stereo  and  texture  algorithms  were  developed,  in  parallel  image  pyramid  style  [22]).  The  current  and  final 
programming  environment  has  been  designed,  installed,  and  documented;  it  is  a  highly  efficient  pyramid  machine 
emulator  that  executes  those  image  function  primitives  on  the  (University  of  Syracuse)  Connection  Machine  2.  It 
cleverly  reduces  communication  contention  by  an  elegant,  and  probably  optimal,  embedding  of  the  pyramid  within 
the  hypercube  network.  Mesh  operations  take  only  a  small  fixed  amount  of  overhead  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  hypercube;  parent/child  operations  run  in  a  smaller  fixed  time  independent  of  hypercube  size.  This  code  is 
publicly  available. 


4.2  Pipeline  Algorithms 

Real-time  "pixel-parallel"  versions  of  a  variety  of  image  processing  algorithms  have  now  been  developed  for 
our  PIPE  architecture.  Based  on  our  past  experience  with  pipelined  processors  [33],  already  installed  have  been 
algorithms  for  spatial  filtering,  spatiotemporal  filtering,  and  pyramid-based  spatial  processing.  Most  recently,  a 
novel  grey-level  template-driven  corner  detector  that  combines  the  advantages  of  two  previously  orthogonal 
approaches  has  been  designed  and  validated;  it  executes  in  real  time  [34], 

One  application  of  these  real-time  algorithms  is  in  real-time  motion  tracking  [1 , 4].  The  motion  in  a  scene  is 
found  by  using  spatio-temporal  filters  on  a  PIPE.  The  PIPE  is  able  to  update  motion  energy  centroids  at  10  HZ 
and  this  information  is  used  to  update  the  position  of  an  arm  mounted  camera  which  tries  to  keep  the  object 
centered  in  the  field  of  view.  Latencies  in  the  communication  system  between  arm  and  camera  effectively  reduce 
the  arm  movement  rate  to  4  HZ.  The  system  is  being  developed  in  order  to  pick  moving  objects  in  real-time  with 
our  Utah-MIT  hand. 

Robustness  of  robotic  algorithms  is  a  paramount  concern;  such  reliaoility  can  be  achieved  using  an 
information-fusion  based  approach.  A  prototype  system  is  under  development  that  combines  multiple  cues  for  a 
visual  measurement,  along  with  an  associated  confidence;  the  grey-level  corner  detector  is  the  first  example. 
Next  under  investigation  is  image-flow  extraction,  using  a  unified  mathematical  framework  for  matching-based 
and  gradient-based  techniques  [35,  36,  37]).  The  two  techniques  are  nicely  complementary;  intensity  correlation 
methods  work  best  in  structured  scenes,  and  spatiotemporal  energy  methods  are  more  suited  for  textured 
scenes. 


5  Robotics  and  Tactile  Sensing 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  integrating  a  Utah-MIT  hand  into  our  robotics  testbed.  We  have 
developed  a  number  of  low-level  sensing  and  actuation  primitives  that  allow  one  to  easily  program  the  hand  for 
simple  tasks.  In  addition,  we  have  been  exploring  human  psychology  to  understand  the  ways  that  humans  use 
active  touch  and  to  apply  these  strategies  to  our  robotics  environment. 


5.1  Integrated  Environments 

The  Utah/MIT  dextrous  hand  provides  a  new  set  of  tools  to  study  intelligent  touch  and  grasping.  Cartesian- 
based  low  level  control  algorithms  for  the  hand,  and  a  more  hybrid  scheme  using  both  tendon  force  and  tactile 
contacts  will  eventually  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  grasping  environment.  It  will  be  capable  of  performing  tasks 
such  as  locating  moving  objects  and  picking  them  up,  manipulating  man-made  objects  such  as  tools,  and 
recognizing  unknown  objects  through  touch.  In  addition,  the  integrated  programming  environment  will  allow 
grasping  primitives  to  be  included  in  an  overall  robotic  control  and  programming  system  that  includes  dextrous 
hands,  vision  sensors,  and  multiple  degree  of  freedom  manipulators  [2,  5,  6]. 

The  system  has  been  used  to  perform  a  number  of  grasping  tasks,  including  pick  and  place  operations, 
extraction  of  circuit  boards  from  card  cages,  pouring  of  liquids  from  pitchers,  and  removing  light  bulbs  from 
sockets.  These  tasks  have  been  programmed  using  DIAL,  a  parallel,  graphical  animation  language  developed  by 
Steven  Feiner.  DIAL  permits  task-level  scripts  which  can  then  be  bound  to  particular  sensors,  actuators,  and 
methods  for  accomplishing  a  generic  grasping  or  manipulation  task.  We  are  currently  exploring  ways  to  extend 
an  environment  such  as  DIAL  to  allow  programming  of  a  hand  to  be  a  first-class  primitive  in  a  robotic 
programming  environment. 
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5.2  Multi-fingered  Object  Recognition 

It  requires  intelligence  and  model  building  to  emulate  the  human  ability  to  recognize  objects  haptically:  that 
is,  by  only  using  external  tactile  sensors,  and  internal  force  and  position  sensors.  However,  superquadric  models 
have  proven  to  be  surprisingly  easy  to  recover  from  sparse  and  noisy  sensor  data  [3,  7).  This  appears  to  be 
because  of  their  small  number  of  parameters,  and  consequently  their  ability  o  recover  the  shape  descriptions  of  a 
very  large  class  of  objects.  Generic  or  prototypical  recognition  strategies  are  straightforwardly  possible. 

In  experiments,  a  database  of  6  objects  consisting  of  undeformed  superquadrics  (a  block,  a  large  cylinder, 
a  small  cylinder)  and  deformed  superquadrics  (a  light  bulb,  a  funnel,  a  triangular  wedge)  was  each  recovered 
accurately,  with  extremely  sparse  data,  typically  30-100  points.  This  is  about  100  times  less  data  than  with  range 
sensing,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  restricted  to  a  viewpoint  that  only  exposes  half  the  object's  surfaces 
to  the  sensor.  Work  is  underway  to  extend  this  system  to  include  segmented  objects,  multiple  representations  of 
objects,  and  the  dynamic  updating  of  representations. 

Using  piezo-resistive  tactile  sensors  mounted  on  the  Utah-MIT  hand,,  we  are  currently  implementing  robotic 
analogs  of  human  haptic  shape  recovery  methods  such  as  shape  from  enclosure,  shape  from  contour  and  shape 
from  lateral  extent. 
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Abstract 

The  vision  group  at  Rochester  is  engaged  in  investigating  several  aspects  of  parallel  and  real-time  computer 
vision  with  the  overall  goal  of  implementing  a  set  of  basic  sensory-motor  behaviors  which  could  serve  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  more  sophisticated  abilities,  and  integrating  these  primary  behaviors  into  multi-modal  systems.  The 
emphasis  is  on  behaviors  which  have  relevance  to,  and  can  be  implemented  to  work  robustly  in,  a  broad  range  of 
real-world  environments  since  these  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  as  fundamental  skills. 

Our  recent  work  includes  commissioning  the  Rochester  Robot,  a  3  degree  of  freedom,  two-eyed  robot  head 
mounted  on  a  Puma  761  arm,  and  connected  to  a  Datacube  image  processor.  Several  real-time  visual  behaviors 
have  been  implemented,  including  a  vestibulo-ocular  reflex  (VOR),  vergence,  and  target  tracking.  Research  was 
also  performed  in  various  theoretical  aspects  of  computer  vision  including  parallel  evidence  combination,  parallel 
object  recognition,  principal  view  analysis,  and  extended  Kalman  filtering. 


1.  Reconstruction  and  Segmentation  in  Parallel  —  Data  Fusion 

Integrating  disparate  sources  of  information  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  general 
purpose  vision  systems.  In  the  work  of  P.  Chou  and  C.  Brown  [Chou87,  Chou88a,  Chou88b],  data  fusion  is  used  to 
accomplish  reliable  segmentation  and  reconstruction  in  parallel.  The  computation  is  formulated  as  a  labeling  prob¬ 
lem.  Local  visual  observations  for  each  image  entity  are  reported  as  label  likelihoods.  They  are  combined  con¬ 
sistently  and  coherently  in  hierarchically  structured  label  trees  with  a  new,  computationally  simple  procedure.  The 
pooled  label  likelihoods  are  fused  with  the  a  priori  spatial  knowledge  encoded  as  Markov  Random  Fields  (MRFs). 
The  a  posteriori  distribution  of  the  labelings  are  thus  derived  in  a  Bayesian  formalism.  A  new  inference  method, 
called  Highest  Confidence  First  (HCF)  estimation,  is  used  to  infer  a  unique  labeling  from  the  a  posteriori  distribu¬ 
tion.  HCF  has  the  computational  advantages  of  efficiency  and  predictable  running  time.  It  degrades  gracefully, 
and  follows  a  least-commitment  strategy.  ITs  results  are  consistent  with  observable  evidence  and  a  priori 
knowledge,  and  (not  least)  it  out-performs  other  known  methods.  The  comparative  performance  of  HCF  and  other 
methods  has  been  empirically  tested  on  synthetic  and  real  scenes,  using  both  intensity  and  sparse  depth  data  for  sen¬ 
sor  fusion  experiments. 


2.  Principal  Views 

During  1988,  Nancy  Watts  pursued  research  leading  to  progress  in  the  difficult  problem  of  characterizing  the 
different  views  presented  to  an  observer  (in  either  perspective  or  orthographic  projection)  by  a  non-  convex 
polyhedron.  This  work  was  a  continuation  of  her  earlier  work  which  produced  an  algorithm  for  computing  all  views 
of  a  convex  polyhedron.  This  research  is  still  in  progress,  but  has  resulted  in  a  paper  presented  at  ICPR  [Watl88). 

The  usual  approach  to  this  problem  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  computational  geometry,  in  which 
existence  proofs  and  non-  constructive  techniques  based  on  them  abound.  Watts’  work  is  distinguished  by  her 
desire  to  specify  data  structures  and  algorithms  that  will  not  only  enumerate  views  but  will  allow  them  to  be  used  in 
applications.  Her  earlier  work  interfaced  nicely  with  a  graphics  program  that  produced  sample  images  from  any 
given  view  region  for  convex  polyhedra. 

To  stand  a  chance  of  success  in  the  violently  combinatorial  and  geometrically  complex  situation  that  arises 
with  non-convex  objects,  Watts  restricted  her  work  to  a  large  class  of  objects  that  includes  many  every-day 
manufactured  objects.  She  was  able  to  catalog  the  incidence  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the  projective  process, 
and  use  this  information  to  design  data  structures  and  algorithms  for  characterizing  the  aspect  graph  of  objects  in 
her  class.  The  main  computational  tool  is  "plane  sweeping",  which  is  a  way  to  keep  track  of  regions  of  3-space  as 
their  vertices  are  encountered  by  a  plane  sweeping  through  space. 
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3.  Parallel  Object  Recognition 

Paul  Cooper  worked  on  the  general  problem  of  parallel  object  recognition.  The  particular  instance  chosen  for 
implementation  was  the  recognition  of  Tinker  Toy  objects  from  images. 

One  development  was  a  solution  to  the  Tinker  Toy  matching  problem  that  accommodates  the  geometric 
parameters  of  the  object  That  is,  an  object  is  recognized  not  just  from  its  topology,  but  also  from  the  geometric 
characteristics  such  as  the  lengths  of  the  pieces  and  the  angles  between  the  pieces  at  the  junction.  The  key  to  this 
solution  was  framing  the  labeling  problem  so  that  the  geometry  of  the  junctions  was  implicitly  encoded.  When 
framed  in  this  manner,  the  labeling  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  application  of  the  massively  parallel  constraint 
satisfaction  network  developed  earlier  by  Swain  and  Cooper  [Swai88].  The  application  of  the  network  to  the 
Tinker  Toy  matching  problem  with  geometry  is  reported  in  [Coop88b], 

Another  development  was  the  use  of  domain  specific  information  to  generate  optimized  constraint  satisfac¬ 
tion  nets.  Implementing  the  general  form  of  Swain  and  Cooper’s  [Swai88]  network  to  solve  Tinker  Toy  matching 
proved  infeasible  due  to  resource  requirements.  But  a  way  of  exploiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Tinker  Toy 
matching  domain  in  order  to  optimize  the  general  network  was  developed,  resulting  in  a  smaller  network  that  could 
be  (and  was)  built.  Later,  a  way  of  specifying  domain  characteristics  for  arbitrary  domains,  was  discovered,  allow¬ 
ing  optimized  networks  to  be  built,  in  an  analogous  manner,  for  any  domain.  This  work  is  described  in  two  papers 
by  Cooper  and  Swain  [Coop88b,  Coop88c],  » 

The  final  and  most  important  development  was  a  method  for  matching  Tinker  Toys  that  could  incorporate 
inexact  and  uncertain  information.  The  crux  of  this  solution  was  the  use  of  coupled  Markov  Random  Fields  to 
solve,  simultaneously,  the  segmentation  and  matching  problems  in  the  Tinker  Toy  domain.  The  architecture  of  the 
solution  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  previous  work  [Coop88a,  Coop88b],  in  that  the  problem  is  framed  as  a 
labeling  problem  in  the  unit/value  connectionist  design  style.  However,  instead  of  adopting  discrete  constraint  satis¬ 
faction  [Coop88b]  or  discrete  connectionist  relaxation  [Coop88a]  as  the  formal  machinery,  Markov  Random  Fields 
(MRFs)  are  used.  With  a  MRF  representation,  priors  are  combined  with  hypothesis  likelihoods  to  yield  a  probabil¬ 
ity  distribution  of  solutions  with  rigorous  Bayesian  semantics.  The  result  is  a  scheme  that  can  recognize  both 
occluded  objects,  and  ones  obscured  by  noisy  data. 

A  final  report  on  the  MRF  project  as  well  as  everything  else  will  be  available  in  the  thesis  [Coop89]. 


4.  The  Rochester  Robot  and  Gaze  Control 

During  the  summer  of  1988  a  team  at  the  University  of  Rochester  commissioned  the  Rochester  robot,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Unimate  PUMA  761  arm  and  a  three-dof,  two-eyed  robot  head  [Brow88a,  Brow88b,  Ball88, 01so88],  The 
robot  is  interfaced  with  a  Datacube  MaxVideo  image  processor  which  allows  implementation  of  real-time  visually 
controlled  behaviors.  A  number  of  basic  reflexes  were  implemented  for  controlling  the  gaze  of  the  robot,  including 
adaptive  tracking,  vergence,  and  a  vestibulo-optic  reflex.  We  believe  that  an  active  vision  system  can  use  such  skills 
to  advantage  as  building  blocks  for  behavior.  We  also  maintain  that  appropriate  active  control  of  the  visual  system 
can  significantly  simplify  visual  processing  in  many  cases.  An  example  of  this  is  the  kinetic  depth  mechanism  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

The  first  gaze  control  mechanism  developed  was  the  vestibulo-ocular  reflex  or  VOR.  This  is  a  reflex  that  sta¬ 
bilizes  images  on  the  retina  to  compensate  for  head  motion.  Stabilization  aids  low-level  vision  by  keeping  edges 
sharp,  and  reducing  motion  blur.  We  noticed  that  motion  blur  could  contribute  positively  to  image  segmentation  if 
it  could  be  used  to  blur  objects  that  were  NOT  to  be  attended.  Thus  it  would  reduce  high-frequency  image 
phenomena  such  as  edges  and  textures  that  are  distracting  to  segmentation  algorithms. 

Rimey  and  Brown,  on  the  suggestion  of  Ballard,  implemented  the  functional  equivalent  of  the  VOR  using  a 
builtin  facility  of  the  robot  command  language,  and  implemented  a  motion-blur  amplifier  in  MaxVideo.  The  results 
are  gratifying  -  the  moving  head  causes  severe  blur  of  scene  components  that  are  not  fixated,  thus  throwing  the 
fixated  objects  into  strong  relief. 

A  second  development  was  a  system  due  to  Tilley  and  Ballard  that  successfully  tracks  moving  objects.  This 
real-time  adaptive  tracking  mechanism  effectively  implements  a  "smooth  pursuit”  system.  The  basic  idea  is  to 
extract  an  image  patch  and  use  it,  with  some  pre-processing,  as  a  real-time  correlation  template.  This  worked  fairly 
well,  allowing  the  robot  to  “lock  onto”  a  point  of  interest  and  maintain  a  stable  gaze  while  the  object  or  the  robot 
moved.  As  in  the  case  of  the  VOR,  such  stabilization  of  the  region  of  interest  can  both  simplify  analysis  of  the 
objects  at  that  point,  and  aid  segmentation  through  motion  blurring  of  irrelevant  background  details. 
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A  third  reflex  was  a  gross  vergence  system  implemented  by  Olson.  Here,  vergence  is  based  on  a  global 
disparity  calculated  between  subsampled  left  and  right  images.  Thus  it  reflects  large-scale  image  phenomena,  not 
high-resolution  ones.  The  work  is  reported  in  [01so88].  The  basic  image-processing  mechanism  for  implementing 
the  global  disparity  calculation  is  the  cepstral  filter,  which  is  defined  as  the  fourier  transform  of  the  logarithm  of  the 
power  spectrum.  This  operation  is  equivalent  to  correlating  the  left  and  right  images,  using  a  nonlinear  operation  to 
sharpen  the  correlation  peaks.  The  computation  leads  to  a  measure  of  global  disparity  in  image  x  and  y,  which  is 
translated  into  radians  of  rotation  via  a  small-angle  approximation.  Applying  the  compensating  rotation  verges  the 
camera. 

An  example  of  using  gaze  control  to  simplify  visual  processing  is  the  kinetic  depth  mechanism  [Ball88].  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  produce  a  depth  map  in  real  time  using  optic  flow  produced  by  head  motions  and 
knowledge  about  those  head  motions.  The  idea  is  simply  that  the  retinal  flow  of  a  patch  of  image  of  a  static  3-D 
scene  induced  by  a  head  motion  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  scene  producing  the  image  patch  and  upon  the  head 
motion.  It  also  varies  with  the  fixation  of  the  eyes.  If  the  eyes  fixate  a  patch  of  scene  during  head  motion  (using 
either  tracking  or  vestibular  feedback  for  example),  optic  flow  is  zero  at  that  point.  Thus  with  fixation  kinetic  depth 
provides  depth  information  relative  to  the  fixation  point.  A  real-time  kinetic  depth  algorithm  was  successfully 
implemented  using  a  simple  Hom-Schunck  optic  flow  calculation,  and  table  lookup  in  our  MaxVideo  hardware. 

Gaze  control  in  biological  organisms  involves  several  processes  that  may  interact  in  non-trivial  ways.  Brown 
has  developed  a  model  and  a  simulator  for  studying  the  interaction  of  five  basic  gaze  control  processes:  saccadic 
motion,  smooth  pursuit,  vergence,  vestibulo-ocular  reflex,  and  head  motion.  This  work  has  allowed  us  to  formulate 
and  test  control  strategies  for  integrating  these  interrelated  behaviors  into  a  unified  system. 


5.  Kalman  Filtering  and  Optimal  Estimation  Experiments 

Recent  wotk  by  Brown  addresses  the  application  of  Extended  Kalman  Filtering  (EKF)  to  basic  visual 
behaviors,  and  in  particular,  to  the  problem  of  tracking  an  object  moving  in  a  complex  manner.  Kalman  filtering  is  a 
form  of  optimal  estimation  characterized  by  recursive  (i.e.  incremental)  evaluation,  an  internal  model  of  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  system  being  estimated,  and  a  dynamic  weighting  of  incoming  evidence  with  ongoing  expectation  that 
produces  estimates  of  the  state  of  the  observed  system.  The  primary  reference  is  [Bar88]. 

The  basic  Kalman  filter  is  an  iterative  loop.  Its  input  is  the  system  measurements;  its  a  priori  information  is 
the  system  dynamics  and  noise  properties  of  system  and  measurement;  and  its  useful  outputs  are  the  innovation 
(the  difference  between  the  predicted  and  observed  measurement,  by  which  the  filter’s  performance  may  be 
quantified),  and  the  estimated  system  state  updated.  The  (first  order)  Extended  Kalman  Filter  (EKF)  is  a  version  of 
the  Kalman  filter  that  deals  with  nonlinear  dynamics  or  nonlinear  measurement  equations,  or  both.  It  linearizes  the 
problem  around  the  predicted  state  (a  second-order  EKF  makes  a  second-order  approximation).  The  basic  filter 
control  loop  still  applies,  but  measurements  are  predicted  using  a  nonlinear  measurement  equation  h,  and  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  for  filter  gain,  state  update,  and  covariance  update,  the  Jacobean  of  h  is  used.  Likewise  state  prediction  is 
accomplished  using  the  nonlinear  state  equation  f  and  the  state  prediction  covariance  is  computed  using  the 
Jacobean  of  /.  These  generalizations  call  for  extensions  to  the  EKF  data  structure  in  which  functions  (as  opposed  to 
matrices)  are  attached  to  the  filter. 

Brown  has  applied  the  EKF  to  the  problem  of  tracking  a  moving  target  from  a  moving  observer  when  the  tar¬ 
get  may  maneuver ,  i.e.  depart  from  the  basic,  steady-state,  "normal"  dynamic  behavior.  A  method  termed  variable 
dimensional  filtering  was  used,  which  essentially  substitutes  a  different,  higher  order  filter  when  departure  from  the 
modelled  trajectory  is  detected.  He  also  addressed  ways  of  tracking  a  moving  target  against  a  cluttered  background, 
comparing  the  performance  of  track  splitting,  nearest  neighbor  standard  filter,  and  probabilistic  data  association 
filter  approaches  under  various  conditions.  The  results  of  this  work  are  reported  in  a  paper  in  these  procedings. 


6.  Visual  Navigation 

In  fall  1988  Randal  Nelson  joined  the  faculty  and  the  vision  group  at  Rochester  having  completed  his  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  The  dissertation  research  involved  the  description  and  implementation  of  a  set  of  foun¬ 
dational  abilities  for  visual  navigation.  In  particular,  visual  methods  were  described  for  performing  passive  naviga¬ 
tion,  obstacle  avoidance,  and  homing  in  general,  real-world  environments  [Nels88d],  This  work  fits  nicely  within 
the  framework  of  active  vision  which  the  group  is  currently  pursuing  and,  since  he  intends  to  continue  work  along 
similar  lines,  a  summary  of  the  dissertation  results  follows. 
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Passive  navigation  is  a  process  by  which  a  system  obtains  information  about  its  rotation  and  translational 
motion.  This  information  is  useful  in  navigation  to  stabilize  and  direct  the  motion  of  the  system.  Visual  methods 
attempt  to  obtain  the  motion  parameters  from  a  time-series  of  images  [Gibs50,  Praz80,  Hoin81,  Hild83,  Lawt83, 
Long84,  Koen86].  The  problem  is  hard  because  solution  methods  tend  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  small  errors  in 
the  input,  while  accurate  image  flow  or  point  correspondence  information  is  difficult  to  obtain  [Tsai81,  Adiv85, 
Anan85,  Nage86,  Verr87].  The  dissertation  shows  how  accurate  motion  parameters  can  be  obtained  from  inaccu¬ 
rate  flow  data  by  utilizing  image  information  over  the  entire  visual  sphere  [Nels88a].  Essentially  global  topological 
constraints  are  used  to  stabilize  the  process.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  spherical  images  are  available  to  flying 
insects  such  as  bees  and  dragonflies,  so  there  is  a  biological  precedent 

Obstacle  avoidance  refers  to  the  ability  of  a  system  to  move  about  in  the  environment  without  striking  the 
objects  in  it.  This  is  a  fundamental  navigational  behavior.  It  is  shown  that  computation  of  divergence-like  propter- 
ties  of  the  visual  flow  field  provides  qualitative  cues  which  are  invariant  under  rotation  of  the  system  and  which  are 
sufficient  to  permit  the  system  to  avoid  collisions.  The  method  is  applicable  in  general  environments,  the  only 
requirement  being  the  presence  of  sufficient  visual  texture  to  allow  the  image  flow  to  be  roughly  approximated. 
Empirical  measurements  show  that  sufficient  texture  is  present  in  ordinary  objects  such  as  stones,  trees,  and  faces. 
The  method  was  implemented  and  used  successfully  to  control  the  motion  of  a  camera  in  various  environments. 

Homing  is  the  process  by  which  an  autonomous  system  guides  itself  to  a  particular  location  on  the  basis  of 
sensory  input.  This  is  a  slightly  more  sophisticated,  but  still  fundamental  navigational  ability.  In  the  dissertation,  a 
method  of  visual  homing  using  an  associative  memory  [Hint81,  Ackl85,  Rume86,  Smol86,]  based  on  a  simple  pat¬ 
tern  classifier  is  described  [Nels88c].  Homing  is  accomplished  without  the  use  of  an  explicit  world  model  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  direct  associations  between  learned  visual  patterns  and  system  motor  commands.  The  technique  is  analyzed  in 
terms  of  a  pattern  space  and  conditions  obtained  which  allow  the  system  performance  to  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
statistical  measurements  on  the  environment  The  method  was  implemented  and  used  to  guide  a  robot-mounted 
camera  in  a  three-dimensional  environment.  This  work  is  described  in  the  papier  visual  Homing  Using  an  Associa¬ 
tive  Memory  in  these  proceedings. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Knowledge  Based  Vision  Project  [Lawton  et.al.  -  86,  Lawton  et.al.  -  87,  Lawton  et.al.  -  88]  is  concerned 
with  developing  terrain  recognition  and  modeling  capabilities  for  autonomous  land  vehicles.  One  of  the  basic 
functions  of  the  vehicle  is  to  elaborate  this  terrain  map  of  the  environment.  Another  is  to  successfully  navigate 
through  the  environment  using  landmarks.  For  functioning  in  realistic  outdoor  environments,  we  assume 
vehicles  with  laser  range  tinders,  controllable  cameras,  and  limited  inertial  sensing.  The  range  finder  is 
used  for  mapping  and  navigating  through  the  immediate  environment.  The  cameras  are  used  for  object 
recognition  and  recognizing  distant  landmarks  beyond  the  access  of  the  range  sensor.  We  also  assume 
realistically  limited  perceptual  and  object  recognition  capabilities.  In  particular,  it  will  see  things  that  it 
won't  be  familiar  with  and  can’t  recognize,  but  which  can  be  described  as  stable  visual  perceptions.  The 
vehicle  will  not  always  be  able  to  recognize  the  same  object  as  being  identical  from  very  different  points 
of  view.  It  will  have  limited,  inexact,  and  undetailed  a  prior  terrain  information  generally  in  the  form  of 
labeled  grid  data.  Critical  questions  for  this  work  are  how  to: 


•  organize  memory  about  local  coordinate  systems  of  landmarks  as  the  primary  means  of  defining  loca¬ 
tions 

•  account  for  the  nature  of  visual  events,  and.  in  particular,  use  representations  that  allow  for  very  poor 
range  and  angular  measurements,  while  making  full  use  of  the  extractable  strong  visual  cues  (e.g. 
occlusion)  as  primary  data  in  visual  memory  representations 

•  maintain  memory  structures  that  associate  local  landmark  systems  along  paths  of  motion  that  the 
robot  executed  when  it  saw  the  landmarks 

•  admit  inference  processes  over  visual  memory  that  robustly  perform  navigation  and  guidance  despite 
the  poor  quality  of  the  quantitative  data. 


Two  particular  types  of  terrain  recognition  and  processing  have  been  explored.  The  first  involves 
creation  of  a  predicted  scene  from  a  prior  terrain  information.  This  is  then  used  to  direct  grouping  pro¬ 
cesses  which  find  predicted  structures  such  as  road  regions,  horizon  lines,  a  terrain  patch  discontinuities 
Lawton  et.al.  -  87],  The  second  type  of  processing  involves  developing  an  qualitative  environmental  map 
from  a  freelv  moving  robot  without  necessarily  using  any  a  prior  terrain  information  [Levitt  -  to  appear). 
This  uses  a  generic  terrestrial  scene  model  which  includes  several  constraints  on  the  formation  of  percep¬ 
tual  groups  based  upon  the  relative  direction  of  gravity,  the  horizon  line  determined  by  the  orientation  to 
the  immediate  ground  plane,  and  the  projected  egocentric  directions  from  the  observer  on  this  plane.  The 
underlying  spatial  representation  and  planning  mechanisms,  referred  to  as  Qualitative  Navigation,  relates 
locally  obtained  viewer-centered  representations  of  the  environment  into  a  perceptually-based  map  that  ran 
be  used  for  navigation. 
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2.  PERCEPTUAL  ORGANIZATION 


Perceptual  organization  or  grouping  concerns  how  local  image  structures  are  combined  into  globally  coherent 
ones,  generally  using  criteria  such  as  continuity  and  completion.  Grouping  is  of  critical  importance  for 
knowledge  based  vision  since  the  predictions  generated  by  object  models  tend  not  to  appear  automatically 
in  images.  Extracted  groups  can  also  be  used  to  index  into  a  large  database  of  a  prior  models.  For  our 
work,  grouping  has  been  used  to  match  the  predictions  from  a  prior  map  data,  which  can  be  very  coarse 
and  to  extract  stable  perceptual  structures  which  serve  as  landmarks  to  incorporate  into  a  map  of  the  world 
formed  bv  a  freely  roaming  vehicle.  We  have  developed  three  different  types  of  groupers:  the  measure  based 
grouper,  the  hierarchical  grouper,  and  the  Hopfield  grouper. 

The  measure  based  grouper  is  a  generalization  of  the  edge  linker  developed  by  Martelli  and  others 
Martelli  -  72.76].  This  treats  grouping  as  a  search  based  relational  query  over  a  data-base  of  spatial  objects 
such  as  extracted  edges  and  regions.  A  group  is  specified  by  an  initial  set  of  seed  objects:  global  constraints 
on  shape  and  object  attributes  which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  group;  local  constraints  on  neighborhoods 
which  specify  successor  objects:  and  an  optimization  function  which  is  based  upon  the  type  of  group. 

The  hierarchical  grouper  .Lawton  and  McConnell  -  67]  was  developed  to  address  limitations  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  based  grouper.  The  first  was  how  to  extract  groups  from  an  image  without  initially  specifying  the  type 
>'•  group  or  an  explicit  optimization  criteria.  To  do  this  group-type  specific  rules  were  developed  for  extract¬ 
ing  an  initial  set  of  seed  objects.  The  other  was  how  to  group  objects  which  were  related  but  separated  by 
large  distances  in  an  image.  To  achieve  this,  the  database  of  extracted  image  objects  was  partitioned  into  a 
pyramid  of  overlapping  areas.  Groups  are  then  combined  at  different  levels  of  the  pyramid  corresponding  to 
increasing  amounts  of  spatial  separation  in  an  image. 

In  the  Hopfield  grouper  [Gelband  and  Lawton  -  $8]  the  consistencies  and  constraints  which  define  per¬ 
ceptual  grouping  criteria  are  encoded  in  the  coefficients  of  an  energy  functional  whose  state  variables  are 
the  perceptual  links  between  image  tokens.  These  links  may  be  either  on  or  oft',  that  is,  existent  or  nonex¬ 
istent.  Minimization  of  the  energy  functional  results  in  the  formation  of  perceptual  groups  of  image  tokens 
which  are  optimal  with  respect  to  the  grouping  constraints.  This  work  is  modeled  after  ilopfield's  neural 
network  approach  Hopfield  -  84,  Hopfield  and  Tank  -  85]  to  solving  non-polynomial  optimization  problems. 
A  preprocessing  stage  is  used  to  first  extract  symbolic  tokens  from  an  image  or  time-sequence  of  images, 
and  then  to  reduce  these  tokens  to  primitive  tokens.  A  local  or  global  energy  minimization  procedure  is 
then  used  to  form  stable  perceptual  groups,  i.e.,  linked  clusters  of  tokens.  A  control  process  freezes  stable 
groups  Lv  forming  permanent  links  from  the  variable  links:  it  then  allows  the  minimization  grouping  process 
to  continue  at  a  higher  level  to  produce  larger  coherent  structures.  This  recursive  combination  of  perceptual 
groups  corresponds  to  a  hierarchy  of  processing  performed  by  the  network. 


4.  QUALITATIVE  NAVIGATION 

Qualitative  Navigation  , Levitt  -  to  appear.  Kuipers  and  Levitt  -  88.  Levitt  and  Lawton  -  89,  Levitt  et.al. 

*7  is  a  multi-level  theory  of  spatial  representation  of  the  environment,  based  upon  the  observation  and 
re-acquisition  of  distinctive  visual  events,  i.e..  landmarks.  The  representation  provides  the  theoretical  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  visual  memorv  database  that  includes  coordinate  free,  topological  representation  of  relative 
spatial  location,  yet  smoothly  integrates  available  metric  knowledge  of  relative  or  absolute  angles  and  dis¬ 
tances.  We  have  developed  qualitative  path  planning  and  execution  algorithms  that  arc  robust  in  the  face 


ot  verv  coarse  or  absent  measurements  of  range  to,  and  angle  between,  landmarks.  Rules  and  algorithms 
are  presented  that,  under  the  assumption  of  correct  association  of  landmarks  on  re-acquisition  (although  not 
assuming  landmarks  are  necessarily  re-acquired)  provide  a  robot  with  navigation  and  guidance  capability. 
I  he  ability  to  deduce  or  update  a  map  of  the  environment,  a  posteriori,  is  a  by-product  of  the  inference 
process.  In  order  to  demonstrate  our  claims,  we  have  built  a  qualitative  navigation  simulator,  QUALNAV, 
that  provides  a  software  laboratory  for  experimenting  with  spatial  relationships  in  visual  memory,  simulated 
visual  acquisition  of  landmarks,  and  their  relationship  to  path  planning  and  execution. 

A  kev  contribution  of  this  work  is  the  realization  of  true  local  coordinate  systems,  and  a  theory  that 
makes  them  computationally  useful  to  a  mobile  robot.  Using  local  coordinate  systems,  which  we  call 
viewframes,  a  robot  can  navigate  about  its  environment,  determining  its  relative  location  in  the  world 
with  essentially  a  constant  error.  In  particular,  there  is  no  multiplicative  accumulation  of  error  in  location 
that  is  the  shortfall  of  all  schemes  that  depend  upon  a  global  coordinate  system  for  location. 

I’o  accomplish  this,  the  notion  of  a  geographic  "place”  is  defined  in  terms  of  data  about  visible  land¬ 
marks.  A  place,  as  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  defined  by  the  landmarks  and  spatial  relationships 
between  landmarks  that  can  be  observed  from  a  fixed  location.  More  generally  we  can  define  a  place  as  a 
region  in  space,  in  which  a  fixed  set  of  landmarks  can  be  observed  from  anywhere  in  the  region,  and  rela¬ 
tionships  between  them  do  not  change  in  some  appropriate  qualitative  sense.  Data  about  places  is  stored  in 
structures  called  viewframes,  boundaries  and  orientation  regions. 

Viewframes  provide  a  definition  of  place  in  terms  of  relative  angles  and  angular  error  between  landmarks, 
and  very  coarse  estimates  of  the  absolute  range  of  the  landmarks  from  our  point  of  observation.  Boundaries 
and  orientation  regions  provide  a  more  qualitative  definition  of  place.  Both  concepts  allow  us  to  localize 
ourselves  in  space  relative  to  a  set  of  observed  landmarks,  without  necessarily  using  a  priori  map  data. 

Viewframes  allow  us  to  localize  our  position  in  space  relative  to  observable  local  landmark  coordinate 
systems.  In  performing  a  viewframe  localization,  we  can  make  use  of  observed  or  inferred  data  about  our 
approximate  range  to  landmarks.  Errors  in  ranging  and  relative  angular  separation  between  landmarks  are 
smoothlv  accounted  for.  A  prioti  map  data  can  also  be  incorporated. 

If  we  drop  all  range  information,  we  can  still  use  the  notion  of  boundaries  to  determine  our  qualitative 
position  relative  to  other  landmarks.  A  pair  of  landmarks  creates  a  virtual  division  of  the  ground  surface 
by  the  line  connecting  the  two  landmarks.  The  observable  relative  orientation  of  the  landmarks,  i.e  ,  the 
left-to-right  order  of  the  pair  of  landmarks,  indicates  which  side  of  the  landmark-pair-boundary  (Lf’B)  we 
are  on.  A  set  of  LPBs  with  orientations  determines  a  region  on  the  ground  called  an  orientation  region. 
I.PBs  can  be  derived  bv  considering  pairs  of  landmarks  from  viewframes;  in  this  case  we  speak  of  the  set  of 
orientation  regions  induced  by  or  associated  to  the  viewframe. 

Viewframes  are  extracted  by  an  ongoing,  multi-stage  process.  A  panoramic  set  of  images  is  obtained 
since  the  localization  is  aided  by  multiple  landmarks  distributed  in  multiple  directions  relative  to  the  robot. 
The  hierarchical  grouper  is  used  to  find  a  set  of  restricted  perceptual  groups  including  long  lines  aligned 
with  gravity,  junctions,  repeated  patterns  of  parallel  lines.  These  correspond  to  potential  landmarks.  We 
assume  that  the  robot  translates  from  viewframe  to  viewframe  with  significant  changes  in  robot  direction 
being  a  useful  criteria  for  extracting  a  new  viewframe.  The  translational  motion  assumption  isn't  necessary 
hut  it  does  simplify  matching.  The  extracted  groups  are  then  tracked  along  the  determined  translational 
flowlines.  The  number  of  frames  over  which  a  landmark  is  tracked  is  associated  with  a  landmark  to  establish 
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it's  reliability  arid  strength.  The  disappearance  of  landmarks  due  to  occlusion  is  used  to  establish  when  a 
new  viewframe  should  be  extracted. 


5.  IMAGE  UNDERSTANDING  ENVIRONMENTS 

We  have  done  research  in  developing  software  environments  for  image  understanding  research  and  applica¬ 
tions  i  Lawton  and  McConnell  -  881.  This  work  was  initially  motivated  bv  supporting  internal  developments 
and  for  expediting  technical  transfer  as  a  part  of  the  autonomous  land  vehicle  effort.  In  the  last  year  it  has 
become  an  area  of  research  and  development  in  it's  own  right  of  significance  to  DARPA.  IU  environments 
support  shared  development  across  multiple  researchers  and  projects.  They  make  possible  the  rapid  pro¬ 
totyping  of  applications.  The  programming  constructs  used  in  such  environments  may  help  in  developing 
constructs  for  machine  independent  development.  The  also  may  supply  a  common  set  of  tools  and  standards 
across  the  IT  community. 

We  initially  developed  the  Power  Vision  environment  .McConnell  et.al.  -  &8j  on  the  SV  MBOLICS  LISP 
machines  using  FLAVORS.  It  was  characterized  by  a  small  number  of  modular  components  and  programming 
constructs  built,  around  objects  commonly  used  in  image  understanding  such  as  images,  curves,  regions, 
junctions,  and  groups.  It  consisted  of  a  macro  language  called  DEFIU  for  writing  code  and  manipulating 
defined  objects  in  terms  of  local  neighborhood-level  operations.  It  utilized  various  types  of  system  databases 
a  database  query  language,  a  display  language,  display  windows,  and  several  types  of  browsers  to  interact  with 
objects.  These  components  were  highly  independent  and  could  be  combined  in  creative  wavs  by  programmers. 

View  [Edelson  et.al.  -  881  and  Shark  Dye  et.al.  -  88j  were  developed  to  produce  a  machine  independent 
image  understanding  environment.  This  was  motivated  in  part  by  the  transfer  of  work  from  LISP-based 
processors  such  as  SYMBOLICS  to  less  expensive  and  more  general  computer  workstations  such  as  SUNS. 
SHARK  is  a  commonlisp/  C  LOS  based  I  Bob  row  et.al.  -  871  toolkit  for  building  user  interfaces.  It  is  currently 
built  on  top  of  SUN/NEWS  but  will  be  ported  to  X-windows.  Shark  supports  general  display  objects  such 
as  image-display  windows,  browsers,  menus,  tables,  and  graphs.  VIEW  is  a  CLOS  based  set  of  image 
understanding  constructs  which  are  machine  independent.  VIEW  defines  a  general  inheritance  hierarchy 
.  ,f  image  understanding  objects  which  consist,  at  the  highest  level,  of  two  general  types  of  objects:  spatial 
objects  and  database  objects.  It  is  possible  to  associate  methods  with  these  general  objects  and  have 
method  inheritance  and  combination  occur  for  specialized  instances.  Thus,  convolution,  when  defined  for 
general  spatial  objects  specializes  to  deal  with  arbitrarily  shaped,  registered,  multi-dimensional  objects.  The 
uniformity  provided  bv  (’LOS  allows  for  access  to  other  Of. OS  tools  developed  at  ADS  for  Bavesian  inference 
nets  and  geometric  modeling. 

A  recent  effort  is  porting  the  OoniinonLisp  Based  IU  environment  onto  the  Apple  MAC  11  series  ot 
personal  computer  workstations.  '1  his  is  motivated  by  several  factors.  File  MAC  II  is  an  open  architecture 
which  js  extendable  by  inexpensive  rn- processors  and,  increasingly,  low  cost  video  cameras,  digitizers  and 
processing  boards  as  desktop  video  and  image  processing  becomes  a  commercial  reality.  The  MAC  II  has  an 
extensive,  reliable,  and  highly  optimized  user  interface  with  an  enormous  number  of  commercially  developed 
software  products.  We  have  found  that  the  MAC  il  was  superior  in  terms  of  constructing  an  interactive 
user  interface,  for  linking  video  co  processors  and  memory  devices  into  a  coordinated  environment.  Major 
difficulties  were  found  to  arise  from  the  lark  of  an  operating  system  supporting  virtual  memory,  multi-tasking, 
and  interprocess  communication.  Image  based  computations  in  the  current  version  of  Coral  CommonLlsp 
were  also  much  too  slow  to  support  a  researcher  working  on  problems  of  any  realistic  scale.  Nonetheless. 
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these  tactors  are  mostly  premature  and  not  intrinsic  to  the  MAC:  MACH  and  Al'  X  are  now  supported 
and  Apple  has  bought  Coral  CommonLisp.  Important  lessons  from  our  work  in  1U  Environments  is  the 
importance  of  machine  independence  in  developing  an  environment.  It  is  also  important  to  utilize,  when 
ever  possible,  commercially  (or  community)  supported  interfaces  and  programming  environment  tools. 
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Introduction.  This  overview  summarizes  the  progress  of  vision  research  at  the  Hughes  Artificial  Intelligence 
Center  in  the  area  of  autonomous  navigation  of  outdoor  robots. 

A  set  of  experiments  designed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  autonomous  cross-country  terrain  navigation  were 
successfully  executed  by  Hughes  with  the  DARPA/Martin  Marietta  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV)  at  the  Denver  test  site 
[Daily  et  al.,  1987].  The  highlights  of  two  separate  sets  of  experiments  are  shown  in  Figure  1,  Significant  technological 
developments  and  system  contributions  were  demonstrated  by  these  experiments:  the  hierarchical  perception  system  allowing 
multiple  levels  of  interaction  with  a  planning  system,  the  concepts  of  virtual  sensors  and  behaviors  for  local  vehicle  control, 
a  formal  definition  for  obstacles  using  a  three  dimensional  Cartesian  Elevation  Map  and  a  vehicle  model,  and  multiple 
algorithms  for  obstacle  detection  including  the  vehicle  trajectory  algorithm.  The  experiments  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
an  experimental  system  operating  with  conventional  computing  hardware  distributed  both  on  and  off-board  the  vehicle.  Such 
a  configuration  reduces  the  amount  of  preparation  otherwise  required  by  specialized  hardware  and  software  facilities. 

The  experiments  also  validated  our  approach  of  using  simulation  in  our  lab  to  close  the  loop  between  sensing,  acting 
and  planning.  Our  simulation  capabilities  include  terrain  modeling,  synthetic  laser  ranging  from  any  position  and 
orientation,  vehicle  control  simulation,  and  the  ability  to  mimic  the  software  and  hardware  configuration  (including  the 
communication  network)  on-board  the  ALV.  The  purpose  of  the  simulation  is  fourfold.  First,  it  allows  us  to  test  the 
efficiency,  correctness,  and  usefulness  of  the  current  methods.  Second,  it  provides  a  realistic  environment  for  development  of 
new  capabilities.  Third,  it  exercises  the  potential  interfaces  and  timing  requirements  between  planning,  perception,  and 
vehicle  control,  such  that  problems  are  identified  prior  to  actual  vehicle  experiments.  Finally,  it  provides  a  demonstration  of 
working  concepts  and  systems.  Our  successful  experiments  and  efficient  vehicle  schedules  have  proven  the  value  of 
simulation.  The  perception  software  was  ported  from  the  lab  to  the  vehicle  experiments  with  no  modifications.  We 
continue  to  evaluate  our  system  using  simulation. 

The  cross  country  experiments  provided  us  with  valuable  hands-on  experience  and  exposure  to  the  problems  associated 
with  outdoor  robots.  As  a  result,  we  have  directed  our  research  toward  object  recognition  and  information  fusion.  We  have 
developed  a  method  for  segmentation  of  color  imagery  that  simultaneously  smooths  and  finds  color  discontinuities  based  on 
Markov  random  fields.  We  have  experimented  with  techniques  that  fuse  sequential  frames  of  laser  range  data  to  recover  all 
six  degrees  of  freedom  in  vehicle  motion.  In  order  to  analyze  a  complete  experiment,  we  have  developed  a  representation 
system  for  combining  sequences  of  sensed  data  together  with  prestored  data  such  as  map  data.  This  representation  supports 
temporal  integration  for  improved  local  obstacle  analysis  as  well  as  information  for  complete  mission  analysis. 


t  Development  of  this  system  has  been  supported  by  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  contract  #DACA76-85-0007. 
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Longer  runs  (30+  minutes) 

Figure  1.  Results  of  Hughes  Cross  Country  Experiment  On-board  the  ALV 

1 .  Technical  Overview 

1.1.  Problem 

Operating  in  an  unconstrained  natural  environment  poses  many  problems  for  the  perception  and  planning  components  of  an 
autonomous  system.  The  complexity  of  the  environment  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  every  relevant  situation,  such  that 
the  system  must  reason  with  the  knowledge  available  and  navigate  accordingly.  It  is  crucial  that  perception  recognize  critical 
features  in  a  timely  fashion  since  the  value  of  these  observations  rapidly  decays  and  new  features  are  constantly  being 
exposed  with  the  vehicle  motion.  The  vehicle  planning  system  must  make  maximal  use  of  all  accessible  knowledge,  such 
as  map  data  and  expected  landmarks,  to  help  direct  perceptual  tasks.  Thereby,  specialized  tasks  determined  by  planning  can 
impose  additional  constraints  which  make  the  recognition  of  critical  features  in  the  environment  more  likely.  This  idea  of 
using  a  planning  system  to  unify  sensing  and  control  goals  is  inherent  in  the  Hughes  system  architecture. 

Previous  demonstrations  on  the  ALV  were  restricted  to  road  following  problems.  Navigation  in  an  unstructured 
environment  such  as  cross-country  terrain  presents  a  significantly  different  set  of  problems.  In  road-following  applications, 
knowledge  and  expectations  of  the  traversable  surface  simplifies  the  otherwise  difficult  task  of  processing  video  data  to  detect 
roads.  Certain  assumptions  concerning  surface  smoothness  and  continuity  and  fairly  well  constrained  surface  properties  such 
as  width,  color,  and  slope  are  exploited.  Natural  terrain  scenes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  “predictable”  than  man-made 
scenes.  Seasonal  changes,  weather  conditions,  or  erosion  result  in  a  constantly  changing  environment.  The  features  which 
might  be  used  to  compose  precise  models  of  terrain  objects  are  difficult  to  capture  and  represent  in  current  computer  vision 
systems.  We  exploited  the  advantages  gained  through  the  use  of  a  range-finding  sensor. 

Obstacles  may  be  defined  in  the  most  simple  case  for  road  following  as  any  perturbation  of  the  road  surface.  Planning 
in  road  following  scenarios  is  then  responsible  for  maintaining  a  course  “on”  the  road  allowing  very  little  variation.  By 
comparison,  in  cross-country  navigation  there  is  no  pre-defined  course  for  traversal;  a  planning  system  must  both  plan  a 
potential  course  and  monitor  local  progress  along  that  course  as  execution  requires  frequent  avoidance  of  obstacles.  The 
sensed  information  therefore  is  interpreted  to  locate  a  much  richer  variety  of  objects  that  help  in  identifying  obstacles  and 
areas  safe  for  navigation. 

Obstacles  in  cross-country  terrain  are  varied  and  plentiful.  Many  ad  hoc  definitions  for  obstacles  have  been  suggested; 
for  these  definitions,  nature' has  provided  many  examples  and  counter-examples.  A  more  formal  definition  is  required. 
Hughes  has  advocated  defining  obstacles  in  terms  of  the  vehicle  itself;  that  is,  a  vehicle  model  that  represents  the 
traversabilily  constraints.  Our  current  vehicle  model  defines  obstacles  in  terms  of  suspension,  clearance,  and  vehicle 
tilt/pitch. 
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1.2.  Summary  of  Approach 

A  knowledge-based  system  which  can  effectively  accumulate,  represent,  and  disseminate  diverse  knowledge  is  being 
developed.  The  perception  system  must  actively  select  and  integrate  sensory  information.  The  wide  variety  of  capabilities 
and  applications  is  focused  through  requests  for  information  issued  by  planning.  Although  planning  requests  serve  as  an 
attention-focusing  mechanism,  perception  must  be  capable  of  satisfying  multiple  requests  simultaneously.  Since  planning 
requests  may  demand  different  forms  of  data  with  different  requirements  for  assimilation  or  immediacy  of  that  data,  perception 
must  be  capable  of  fusing  data  from  multiple  sensors  and  multiple  “looks”  as  well  as  providing  specialized  processing  for 
real-time  control  tasks. 

For  autonomous  navigation,  perception  must  use  sensed  data  to  determine  local  areas  of  obstacles  and  free  space.  In 
our  approach,  obstacles  were  formally  defined  as  areas  violating  the  vehicle  suspension,  clearance  or  slope  tolerances,  and 
areas  where  there  is  not  enough  sensed  information  to  determine  a  safe  path  (“unknown”  areas).  Perception  verified  the  safe 
distance  along  the  set  of  potential  vehicle  paths  requested  by  the  planner;  each  path  termination  would  be  labeled  as  one  of 
these  obstacles.  Perception  could  also  provide  a  coarse  measure  of  “quality”  for  each  path,  such  as  the  average  slope  or 
variation  in  elevation  along  a  path.  Our  approach  to  perception  has  been  closely  integrated  with  the  vehicle  planning 
technology  being  developed  at  Hughes  [Keirsey  et  al.,  1988].  The  planner  can  use  the  information  provided  by  perception  to 
avoid  paths  terminating  with  known  obstacles  and  to  explore  along  paths  with  unknown  areas. 

Object  recognition  is  achieved  by  enriching  the  geometric  descriptions  for  obstacles  obtained  from  laser  range  data 
with  color  data  and  map  expectations.  The  objective  is  to  distinguish  obstacle  from  non-obstacle.  For  example,  a  common 
problem  at  the  Denver  test  site  involves  the  recognition  of  tall  thistles,  which  the  vehicle  may  safely  traverse,  as 
distinguished  from  a  thin  metal  post  of  similar  diameter  and  height,  which  is  an  obstacle.  Route  determination  is  also 
affected  by  identification  of  dominant  terrain  features.  Another  example  from  the  Denver  test  site  is  the  recognition  of  an 
obstacle  as  a  gully  that  can  then  be  located  in  the  digital  terrain  map  and  more  efficiently  avoided  or  traversed. 

2  .  Color  Image  Analysis 

In  order  to  effectively  locate  obstacles  such  as  rocks  and  bushes,  we  have  investigated  the  use  of  color  imagery 
obtained  via  a  RGB  color  video  camera.  Our  work  has  focused  on  two  main  areas:  analysis  of  color  space  and 
representations,  and  color  image  segmentation  and  labelling. 

We  have  developed  a  method  of  simultaneously  smoothing  and  finding  color  discontinuities.  For  our  purposes  in 
dealing  with  natural  outdoor  imagery  we  have  investigated  methods  of  calculating  color  differences  and  the  corresponding 
strengths  of  this  difference  required  for  the  formation  of  color  discontinuities.  Our  current  segmentation  exploits  the  expected 
dependencies  of  neighboring  pixels  inherent  in  Markov  random  fields  (MRF).  Briefly,  within  the  MRF  framework,  we 
defined  two  processes:  1)  the  line  process,  which  governs  the  formation  of  discontinuities  (consisting  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  components),  and  2)  the  color  process,  which  performs  smoothing  where  discontinuities  do  not  exist.  By  allowing 
the  binary  line  processes  to  vary  continuously  between  0  and  1,  the  final  <  ’'continuities  are  formed  in  an  iterative  fashion. 
The  energy  function  minimized  using  Hopfield  nets  has  four  contributing  terms:  a  smoothing  term,  a  data  term,  a  potential 
energy  term  for  the  line  processes,  and  a  gain  term.  Our  research  has  included  studies  of  the  influence  and  interaction  of  these 
parameters.  A  full  description  of  this  work,  including  color  images  showing  results,  is  found  in  [Daily,  1989]  in  these 
proceedings. 

3 .  Information  Fusion 

During  the  past  year  our  research  on  recognition  of  natural  terrain  objects  has  emphasized  fusing  information.  Such 
information  may  be  collected  or  computed  from  multiple  sensors,  available  as  a  sequence  of  image  frames  collected  over 
time,  or  may  be  obtained  from  non-image  sources  such  as  digital  maps.  In  this  overview,  we  will  describe  our  techniques 
for  fusing  multiple  frames  of  data  obtained  from  laser  range  scans,  and  the  development  of  the  Automated  Topographic 
Terrain  Information  Collector  (ATTIC).  Computed  Cartesian  color  maps  with  rectified  color  data  and  navigational 
preferences  in  the  form  of  traversability  weights  will  also  be  introduced. 
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3.1.  Multiple  Frame  Fusion  Techniques 

Since  the  vertical  field  of  view  of  the  laser  range  scanner  is  30  degrees,  the  terrain  immediately  in  front  of  the  sensor 
is  not  be  visible.  For  example,  the  ALV  scanner  cannot  see  obstacles  directly  in  front  of  the  vehicle  due  to  the  height  and  tilt 
of  the  laser  range  scanner.  The  closest  scanned  ground  is  approximately  13  feet  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  One  may  choose  to 
ignore  that  lack  of  data  and  assume  an  obstacle-free  flat  plane  immediately  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  Another  way  to  fill  in  the 
unknown,  area  is  to  replicate  the  nearest  scanned  ground  forward  until  it  is  underneath  the  vehicle.  This  method  may  project 
an  obstacle  up  to  the  vehicle  bumper  that  is  actually  13  feet  away  and  therefore  block  a  viable  avoidance  route.  These  are 
naive  impractical  solutions,  especially  for  cross  country  applications.  The  best  approach  is  to  fill  in  the  unknown  area  using 
data  from  previous  scans. 

Fusion  of  laser  range  information  requires  exact  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  displacement  between  successive  images 
with  vehicle  motion  having  six  degrees  of  freedom.  Orientation  sensors  on  board  the  ALV  record  the  vehicle's  heading,  and 
the  x  and  y  displacement  values.  Hughes  introduced  an  additional  sensor  to  estimate  vehicle  pitch  and  roll.  However,  there  is 
no  means  to  measure  the  change  in  elevation  between  image  samples.  In  natural  terrain,  elevation  values  may  vary 
drastically  between  image  samples;  for  instance,  the  experiments  show  elevation  changes  of  two  to  three  feet  with  an  average 
sampling  rate  of  eight  seconds.  A  simple  estimate  of  the  change  in  vehicle  elevation,  z,  between  two  scanning  locations 
may  be  calculated  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  average  z  value  of  a  small  patch  of  common  ground.  However,  this  method 
is  severely  limited  by  the  accuracy  of  the  local  navigation  system  (LNS).  Consequently,  we  have  developed  two  more 
sophisticated  methods  for  motion  recovery  which  do  not  rely  on  accurate  LNS  information  and  can  recover  from  an  image 
sequence  all  six  degrees  of  freedom  in  vehicle  motion.  The  first  algorithm,  rigid  body  motion  recovery ,  obtains  all  six 
degrees  of  freedom  of  motion  assuming  a  static  environment.  The  second  algorithm,  range  flow ,  computes  a  dense  3D 
vector  motion  field.  Our  motion  analysis  algorithms  have  been  done  in  collaboration  with  Berthold  Horn  from  the  MIT 
Artificial  Intelligence  Lab. 

All  of  our  range  motion  analysis  is  performed  with  Cartesian  Elevation  Maps  (CEMs).  The  CEMs  are  the  same  three 
dimensional  terrain  representation  used  for  single  frame  obstacle  detection.  We  provide  a  brief  description  of  the  CEM  for 
the  reader's  convenience. 

3.1.1.  Cartesian  Elevation  Map  Construction 

The  Cartesian  Elevation  Map  (CEM)  is  an  alternate  representation  for  range  information  in  which  data  from  the 
viewer  centered  coordinate  system  of  a  range  sensor  is  transformed  into  a  Cartesian,  z(x,y),  coordinate  system  [Daily,  Harris, 
Reiser,  1988].  This  results  in  a  down-looking,  map  view  representation  of  terrain.  The  first  step  in  converting  from  the 
corrected,  pre-processed  laser  range  data  to  the  CEM  is  to  calculate  the  (x,  y,  z)  Cartesian  values  from  each  range 
measurement.  Optics  in  the  sensor  cause  scan  rays  to  diverge  as  they  travel  away  from  the  sensor.  When  a  divergent  ray 
falls  on  an  object  at  some  arbitrary  angle,  it  illuminates  an  elliptically  shaped  area  often  referred  to  as  a  laser  "footprint". 
Distance  to  the  footprint  is  a  reflectance  weighted  average  over  the  illuminated  area.  Each  of  the  3D  points  in  the  CEM 
denotes  the  approximate  location  of  the  center  of  a  footprint. 

Figure  3a  shows  the  actual  (x,y  )  positions  of  each  one  of  the  scanned  points  for  the  image  in  Figure  2  within  a  64 
foot  by  80  foot  region  in  front  of  the  scanner.  Elevation  data  (z  values)  are  present  only  at  these  sparse  points;  we  define 
these  points  as  constraint  points  in  later  interpolation  process.  As  one  would  expect,  the  sparsity  of  scanned  points  increases 
with  distance  from  the  scanner.  We  approximate  the  complex  laser  footprint  scanning  procedure  as  a  smoothing  followed  by 
a  sampling  process.  Theoretically,  if  the  terrain  were  sampled  well  enough  (i.e.  within  the  Nyquist  rate),  then  we  could 
accurately  reconstruct  the  original  terrain  by  interpolating  a  smooth  surface  between  scanned  points.  Clearly,  there  will 
always  be  some  unknown  regions  in  which  there  are  not  enough  scanned  points  to  accurately  reconstruct  a  surface.  For 
example,  any  region  outside  the  field  of  view  of  the  scanner  or  in  the  shadows  of  tall  features  in  the  terrain  will  be  unknown. 
These  areas  must  be  located  and  excluded  from  the  interpolation  process.  Figure  3b  shows  the  regions  where  the  density  of 
scanned  points  was  deemed  too  low  to  accurately  reconstruct  a  surface. 

An  iterative  interpolation  algorithm  was  used  to  fill  in  a  continuous  surface  in  all  regions  with  a  sufficiently  dense 
sampling  of  points.  This  algorithm  is  similar  to  the  standard  routines  used  for  interpolating  surfaces  from  sparse  stereo 
data.  Rather  than  fitting  a  thin  plate  to  the  surface  (i.e.  minimizing  the  quadratic  variation),  we  have  found  that  fitting  an 
clastic  membrane  is  satisfactory.  Intuitively,  this  algorithm  is  equivalent  to  fitting  a  rubber  sheet  over  the  set  of  constraint 
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points  and  finding  the  resultant  minimal  energy  surface.  Figure  3c  depicts  the  final  interpolated  CEM,  where  brighter  areas 
denote  higher  elevations. 


Figure  2.  Laser  range  image.  Figure  3.  Cartesian  Elevation  Map; 

a)  Constraint  points,  b)  Known  areas, 
c)  Interpolated  elevation  data. 

In  cross-country  navigation,  nearly  all  useful  information  in  a  laser  range  image  is  contained  within  the  first  64  feet  of 
the  scanner's  field  of  view.  With  a  zero  offset  setting  on  the  range  scanner,  this  represents  the  first  ambiguity  level.  While 
we  developed  algorithms  to  process  information  in  the  subsequent  ambiguity  intervals,  the  generally  poor  quality  of  the  data 
beyond  the  first  interval  does  not  warrant  the  investment  in  processing  time.  Our  current  methods  do  not  use  any  data  in  the 
remainder  of  a  column  after  an  ambiguity  jump.  Though  this  approach  works  well  in  many  scenes,  it  will  fail  in  those 
containing  overhanging  objects.  This  is  a  serious  problem  since  the  current  technique  will  entirely  ignore  obstacles  such  as 
tree  branches,  allowing  the  vehicle  to  collide  with  them.  The  CEM  also  poorly  represents  features  on  near  vertical  surfaces. 
If  objects  such  as  these  ever  dominate  an  environment,  it  will  be  wiser  to  compute  motion  from  the  original  range  images. 

The  following  section  discusses  how  the  CEM  concept  is  used  to  fuse  data  from  multiple  scans.  The  algorithms  we 
use  for  motion  analysis  process  the  CEM  without  regard  to  the  original  range  sensor,  such  that  a  stereo  depth  map  could  also 
be  used.  The  CEM  has  also  been  used  to  aid  in  the  combination  of  data  from  more  than  one  sensor. 

3.1.2.  Rigid  Body  Motion  Recovery 

The  rigid  body  motion  recovery  algorithm  obtains  all  six  degrees  of  freedom  for  a  moving  vehicle  platform  from 
sequential  pairs  of  CEMs.  The  original  range  images  cannot  be  approximately  registered  since  they  are  scanned  from  a 
viewer  centered  coordinate  system.  CEMs,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  translated  and  rotated  by  properly  moving  constraint 
points  and  re-interpolating  the  CEM.  We  have  also  found  that  motion  analysis  is  mathematically  much  simpler  when 
dealing  with  CEMs  than  with  the  original  range  images.  Making  the  restrictive  assumption  of  a  static  environment  allows 
us  to  replace  a  severely  underconstrained  system  with  an  overconstrained  system  which  has  one  equation  at  each  pixel  and 
only  six  unknowns  in  the  whole  system  [Horn,  Harris,  1989], 

The  method  assumes  that  the  motion  between  scans  is  small  compared  with  the  feature  size  of  objects  in  the 
environment.  For  example,  if  two  CEMs  are  misaligned  by  just  a  few  feet,  narrow  obstacles  such  as  gullies  may  not 
overlap  in  the  two  CEMs,  resulting  in  inaccurate  motion  recovery.  However,  in  our  experiments  and  data  collection,  the 
sampling  rate  between  CEM's  was  typically  eight  seconds  or  more.  When  vehicle  motion  between  successive  frames  is 
large  (e.g.  10  feet),  two  possible  approaches  are:  1)  to  use  motion  estimates  obtained  from  on-board  sensors  to 
approximately  align  CEMs,  and  2)  to  use  a  coarse  to  fine  approach.  For  the  first  method,  on-board  sensors  give  reasonable 
estimates  for  x,  y,  and  heading.  Using  this  information,  the  rigid  body  motion  recovery  algorithm  computes  all  six 
parameters  between  two  successive  frames  fairly  accurately.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the  roll  of  the  vehicle  can  vary 
dramatically  in  natural  terrain  so  that  there  is  an  unacceptable  accumulation  of  error  acquired  from  the  fusion  of  many  frames 
(over  100  frame  sequences).  In  the  latter  method,  on  a  coarser  level  of  resolution,  the  CEMs  will  be  heavily  smoothed  so 
that  only  large  features  such  as  the  rock  outcrops  and  the  gradual  curvature  cf  the  ground  remain.  The  motion  computation 
at  this  scale  will  be  very  robust  to  misalignments  (because  of  the  large  feature  sizes)  but  the  precision  of  the  computation 
will  be  low  (again  because  of  the  large  feature  sizes).  The  coarse  scale  computation  of  motion  should  be  a  good  enough 
estimate  for  the  next  finer  level  of  resolution  to  compute  a  more  accurate  motion,  and  so  on  until  the  desired  resolution  is 
achieved. 
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Figure  4  shows  a  sequence  of  range  images,  corresponding  CEMs  and  the  resulting  fused  CEM,  The  rigid  body 
motion  recovery  algorithm  works  accurately.  Given  only  estimates  of  three  of  the  six  degrees  of  freedom  (x,  y  and  heading), 
the  algorithm  computes  all  six  parameters.  We  are  working  on  methods  of  quantifying  how  well  the  algorithm  works,  but 
CEMs  can  now  be  fused  adequately  enough  to  reliably  operate  the  ALV.  In  fact,  in  one  of  the  scans,  Joe  Human  walked 
through  the  image  and  appeared  in  one  of  the  CEMs.  Joe's  appearance  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  the  fusing  process,  since 
the  method  robustly  averages  constraints  from  the  total  area  of  the  CEM.  We  have  not  yet  experimented  with  coarse  to  fine 
fusion  techniques. 


Figure  4.  Rigid  Body  Motion  Recovery 

Left)  Sequence  of  laser  range  images.  Bottom)  Corresponding  CEM  sequence,  Center)  Fused  CEM 
3.1.3.  Range  Flow 

Range  flow  can  be  understood  as  a  three  dimensional  extension  of  traditional  two  dimensional  optical  flow.  In  optical 
flow,  two  dimensional  motion  in  the  image  plane  is  computed  by  assuming  that  the  brightness  of  objects  is  independent  of 
small  changes  in  viewer  rotation  and  translation.  In  range  flow,  we  know  exactly  how  the  range  of  objects  changes  with 
viewer  motion.  We  use  the  same  motion  constraint  equation  from  rigid  body  motion  recovery.  Note  that  in  contrast  with 
2D  optical  flow,  no  comparable  assumptions  about  the  change  of  z  over  time  need  be  made.  We  still  have  an  ill-posed 
problem  since  we  have  3  unknowns  (x,  y,  and  z)  at  each  pixel  and  only  one  constraint  equation.  Just  as  in  optical  flow,  we 
assume  that  the  motion  fields  are  smooth  to  regularize  the  problem.  Minimizing  the  resultant  energy  formulation  yields  an 
iterative  technique  for  computing  the  dense  velocity  fields.  Discontinuities  in  the  velocity  fields  and  fusion  with  video  data 
should  be  natural  extensions  with  use  of  the  powerful  MRF  ideas  developed  by  Poggio  and  his  colleagues  at  MIT. 
Preliminary  results  for  the  range  flow  algorithm  have  been  obtained.  We  plan  to  investigate  the  range  flow  algorithm  more 
fully  when  we  need  to  deal  with  dynamic  environments  and  multiple  sensor  fusion.  We  do  not  need  its  power  for  the 
autonomous  navigation  scenarios  we  ate  planning  in  the  sliuil  term. 

3.2.  Automatic  Topographic  Terrain  Information  Collector 

Many  types  of  autonomous  vehicle  missions  will  require  a  collection  of  data  along  the  perceived  route.  In  particular, 
it  will  be  important  to  keep  road,  obstacle,  and  perhaps  landmark  information  available  for  map  verification  or  for  planning  a 
return  trip.  Since  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  keep  a  full  resolution  fused  CEM  for  the  entire  route  lower  resolution  versions 
may  be  sufficient  along  with  symbolic  information  gathered  about  specific  scene  objects.  The  scene  objects  of  interest  may 
be  compact,  e.g.,  rocks  and  trees,  or  extended,  e.g.,  ravines  and  steeply  sloping  terrain.  We  therefore  need  a  complex 
knowledge  representation  system  that  is  able  to  integrate  information  perceived  over  time  and  accommodate  different  kinds  of 
information,  including  scalar  arrays  and  symbolic  information,  stored  at  a  number  of  different  resolutions. 

The  Automated  Topographic  Terrain  Information  Collector  (ATTIC)  is  a  multi-resolution  knowledge  representation 
system  designed  to  organize  information  from  different  sources  collected  or  computed  over  time.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
integrate  new  information  with  previously  stored  information  (e.g.  maps)  to  achieve  information  fusion  for  perceptual 
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understanding.  The  ATTIC  allows  the  user  to  select  the  number  of  resolutions  or  levels,  the  resolution  of  each  level,  and  the 
row  (column)  dimension  in  meters  for  the  arrays  at  each  level.  A  single  level  within  the  ATTIC  includes  local  terrain 
information  and  obstacle  arrays  as  well  as  world  location  and  display  information.  As  information  is  collected,  the  ATTIC 
multi-resolution  arrays  are  updated  using  a  modular  floating  origin  scheme  to  optimize  the  display  of  large  amounts  of  data 
with  efficient  memory  allocation. 

3.2.1.  Objectives 

For  autonomous  vehicle  navigation  in  complex  terrain  it  is  important  to  have  a  reliable  means  of  interpreting  the 
environment  Wherever  possible,  multiple  information  sources  should  be  used  to  reinforce  correct  interpretations,  evaluate 
possible  anomalies  and  add  to  the  richness  of  the  scene  object  descriptions.  Our  goal  in  developing  the  ATTIC  is  to  include 
many  types  of  information  to  support  all  levels  of  information  fusion.  Scene  objects  extracted  from  perceived  data  have 
more  complete  descriptions  as  more  types  of  symbolic  and/or  cultural  information  are  made  available.  We  have  evaluated  the 
ATTIC  using  the  CEM  data  obtained  during  our  1987  ALV  experiments,  together  with  map-based  cultural  and  elevation 
information  available  for  the  same  area.  Test  data  have  included  sequences  of  over  300  laser  range  scans  containing  complex 
vehicle  paths  that  cross  over  the  same  area  from  multiple  directions. 

3.2.2.  Current  Functionality 

The  ATTIC  system  was  designed  to:  1)  organize  information  from  different  sources  collected  or  computed  over  time, 
and  2)  integrate  newly  sensed  information  with  previously  stored  information  such  as  maps.  The  sensed  information 
includes  CEM  sequences,  with  each  CEM  calculated  from  the  laser  range  data  and  fused  with  previous  data  using  the  rigid 
body  motion  recovery  algorithm.  The  system  has  multiple  resolution  levels  defined  by  the  user.  Fused  elevation  data  from 
CEMs  is  shown  at  two  resolution  levels  in  Figure  5. 


Figure  5.  Two  levels  of  elevation  data  in  the  ATTIC; 
a)  Entire  experiment  at  low  resolution,  b)  Path  cross  over  area  at  high  resolution. 


Other  information  computed  as  an  aid  in  mission  analysis  includes  a  history  list  and  a  frame  count  array.  The  history 
list  contains  information  about  the  respective  CEM  frames  composing  the  current  ATTIC  application.  The  parameters  in 
the  history  list  consist  of  the  CEM  frame  sequence  number  and  corresponding  time  stamp,  distance  traveled  since  the  last 
CEM,  vehicle  heading  in  world  coordinates,  current  world  location,  current  vehicle  velocity,  and  change  in  elevation  (delta  z) 
when  one  is  calculated  in  the  ATTIC.  The  frame  count  array  resides  at  the  coarsest  resolution  level  of  the  ATTIC  and  retains 
the  number  of  the  most  current  CEM  frame  adding  information  to  that  pixel's  area.  The  frame  count  array  also  doubles  as  a 
"maybe  known"  array,  i.e.,  an  array  in  which  a  pixel  is  greater  than  zero  if  at  least  part  of  that  pixel’s  area  is  known.  The 
value  of  a  pixel  in  this  array  can  be  used  to  index  into  the  CEM  history  list.  In  the  event  that  an  important  image  feature  is 
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extracted,  this  index  provides  valuable  time  tags  over  the  feature's  area. 

An  important  feature  of  the  ATTIC  is  the  ability  to  relate  sensed  information  to  a  prestored  digital  map.  Map  data  and 
map  manipulation  procedures  are  used  to  provide  information  concerning  elevation  and  landcover  as  well  as  landform  and 
gully  locations.  We  have  used  corresponding  map  data  for  a  320  by  320  meter  area  representing  the  ALV  experimentation 
area.  Some  of  the  cultural  maps  for  this  area  are  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  In  addition,  a  map  route  array  was  defined  to  display 
the  predicted  elevation  values  expected  to  overlap  with  the  sensed  data.  Figure  7  shows  map  elevation  data  for  the  sensed 
elevation  data  in  Figure  5.  Therefore,  as  the  CEMs  are  calculated,  fused  and  added  to  the  ATTIC  sensed  elevation  arrays,  a 
corresponding  array  of  map  information  is  available.  Comparison  of  these  arrays  enables  us  to  measure  the  relative 
correctness  of  the  calculated  vehicle  location  and  elevation  values.  Discrepancies  have  been  experienced  in  cases  with  either 
an  incorrect  estimate  of  initial  vehicle  roll  or  roll  estimates  were  not  available  (or  poorly  measured)  for  each  range  image. 


f  ! 


Figure  6.  Cultural  maps  of  experimental  area. 


Figure  7.  Predicted  elevation  data  for  vehicle  path. 


Figure  8.  Map  data  overlaid  with  sensed  terrain  data. 
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We  have  also  experimented  with  the  use  of  the  cultural  terrain  information  for  obstacle  identification.  In  Figure  8, 
cultural  features  are  mapped  onto  the  sensed  elevation  data  in  Figure  5.  The  gullies  along  the  lower  diagonal  of  the  image 
align  well  with  the  lower  boundary  of  the  vehicle  path.  However,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  path  loop,  it  appears  that  the 
vehicle  traveled  through  gullies.  Two  explanations  are  possible  for  this  condition.  First,  map  information  does  not  include 
the  depth  of  a  gully,  such  that  a  shallow  gully  is  safely  traversed.  Secondly,  there  may  be  errors  in  the  map  data.  In  this 
example,  the  gullies  are  displaced  in  the  map;  they  are  physically  located  just  above  the  path  and  were  successfully  avoided 
by  the  vehicle  in  this  experiment. 

In  order  to  accommodate  obstacles,  the  slope  image  and  obstacle  mask  resulting  from  the  Gradient  of  Gaussian 
(GOG)  computation  [Daily,  Harris,  Reiser,  1988]  were  added  to  each  ATTIC  level.  The  GOG  obstacle  detection  method  was 
developed  to  calculate  an  approximate  tertiary  map  of  obstacles,  unknown  areas,  and  free  space.  Just  as  in  conventional  edge 
detection  in  video  images,  the  CEM  is  convolved  with  an  appropriately  sized  Gaussian  mask  and  then  the  magnitude  of  the 
gradient  is  thresholded.  The  threshold  value  chosen  corresponds  to  the  maximum  slope  that  the  vehicle  model  can  traverse 
(i.e.,  approximately  18°).  In  Figure  9  we  show  the  GOG  mask  for  obstacles  in  both  low  and  high  resolution  levels  of  the 
ATTIC.  The  gully  area  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  route  is  clearly  distinguished  as  an  obstacle  (bright  intensity)  in  the 
GOG  image. 


Figure  9.  Obstacle  detection  using  gradient  of  Gaussian  algorithm. 


Other  information  we  have  found  useful  for  obstacle  detection  includes  the  number  of  times  a  pixel  has  been  scanned 
("known"  pixel)  and  the  number  of  times  an  obstacle  has  been  detected.  This  information  allows  us  to  filter  out  obstacles 
detected  due  to  spurious  returns  from  the  laser  range  scanner  (real  range  data  tends  to  be  noisy).  For  the  vehicle  speeds  and 
sampling  rates  for  the  ALV  experiments,  typical  obstacles  are  seen  at  least  three  times.  This  type  of  obstacle  filtering 
scheme  tends  to  lose  obstacles  at  the  edges  of  the  path  since  these  pixels  appear  in  fewer  scans.  An  adequate  threshold  for 
this  information  should  be  experimentally  determined. 

3.2.3.  Additional  Maps  to  Augment  ATTIC 

It  is  intended  that  other  information  will  be  added  to  the  ATTIC.  Two  fused  maps  that  we  have  available  are  the 
Cartesian  Weight  Map  (CWM)  and  the  Cartesian  Color  Map  (CCM).  Like  all  of  our  Cartesian  maps,  these  are  downward 
looking  maps  of  the  local  vehicle  area. 

The  CWM  was  developed  to  provide  an  improved  understanding  of  the  vehicle's  local  environment.  Each  location  in 
the  CWM  contains  one  or  more  weights  signifying  the  cost  of  traversing  through  that  area.  Weights  may  be  combined  from 
diverse  and  independent  sources  such  as  color  sensors  or  range  scanners,  virtual  sensors,  or  processing  techniques  like  the 
gradient  of  Gaussian  (GOG)  slope  algorithm.  The  weights  need  not  be  fixed,  but  may  be  a  function  of  terrain  type,  vehicle 
speed,  and  mission  objectives.  In  this  way,  the  CWM  adds  structure  to  potentially  conflicting  and  diverse  information  about 
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traversability.  It  also  provides  a  natural  way  to  feed  a  much  richer  global  description  to  the  local  planning  unit.  For 
instance,  areas  in  the  CWM  that  are  bumpy  are  penalized  while  smooth  regions  are  rewarded.  The  CWM  has  been  exercised 
with  a  least  cost  path  planning  algorithm  in  our  simulation  environment.  It  has  successfully  kept  the  vehicle  safely  away 
from  obstacles,  navigated  a  narrow  corridor  between  two  obstacles,  and  avoided  cul  de  sacs  which  are  within  the  field  of  view. 

The  CCM  is  another  downward  looking  map,  but  in  this  case  we  store  color  information  obtained  from  the  color 
sensor  at  each  map  location.  This  results  in  a  true  rectified  view  of  the  color  image  without  using  flat  ground  assumptions. 
In  our  approach,  the  elevation  map  (CEM)  is  back  projected  to  find  the  color  of  each  pixel.  In  this  way,  no  interpolation  of 
color  is  necessary  and  as  many  features  as  possible  from  the  video  image  are  present  in  the  CCM.  We  plan  to  use  the  CCM 
in  conjunction  with  the  CWM  to  locate  obstacles  that  are  difficult  to  find  using  only  geometric  information  in  the  CEM. 

4.  Conclusions 

Advances  over  the  past  four  years  in  the  vision  and  planning  technologies  for  mobile  robots  have  culminated  in  an 
exciting  series  of  demonstrations.  On-road  and  off-road  experiments  with  both  the  ALV  and  Navlab  testbeds  have  shown  the 
feasibility  of  the  current  technology  and  systems  to  navigate  in  real  world  outdoor  environments.  The  next  step,  the  ability 
of  a  system  to  understand  the  sensed  scene  and  to  plan  the  vehicle  actions  needed  to  accomplish  scenario  goals,  is  beginning 
to  reach  the  maturity  level  necessary  to  spawn  a  new  series  of  experiments. 

We  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  cross-country  autonomous  navigation  and  will  continue  to  study  issues 
related  to  mobile  robots.  Finally,  we  regret  that  the  ALV  will  no  longer  be  as  a  testbed  for  autonomous  vehicle  technology. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  basic  paradigm  of  model-driven  image  understanding  continues  to  be  an  effective  one  for  a  large 
number  of  problems  encountered  in  machine  vision.  Many  of  our  concerns  in  modelling  have  arisen  from 
considerations  of  basic  questions  in  model-driven  object  recognition.  We  have  taken  the  view  that  formal 
geometric  reasoning  techniques  may  provide  a  way  to  address  the  goals  of  developing  new,  more  powerful  rep¬ 
resentations  on  which  to  base  recognition-oriented  models  and  new  approaches  to  performing  the  recognition 
task. 

We  have  attempted  to  progress  along  a  dual  course  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  our 
techniques  to  concrete  problems  such  as  the  automated  interpretation  of  military  reconnaissance  imagery, 
while  maintaining  a  predominantly  research-oriented  focus.  This  dual  course  has  not  proved  a  hinderance 
and,  in  fact,  has  been  beneficial  in  identifying  specific  and  general  problems  in  automated  recognition. 
Application  issues  such  as  computational  complexity  and  speed  issues  led  to  the  vertex-pair  approach  as 
a  compact  feature  for  recognition,  while  the  need  to  address  the  total  problem  of  reconnaissance  imagery 
understanding  has  led  us  towards  the  PACE  research  system  described  last  year  [Corby  et  al].  The  results  of 
application  experiments  have  strongly  influenced  our  work  in  more  formal  geometric  reasoning  methods.  For 
example,  the  goal  of  automated  modelling  based  on  a  combination  of  numerical  data  and  algebraic  constraint 
sets  is  a  direct  consequence  of  application  issues,  as  is  our  research  in  symbolic  solution  methods. 

This  report  will  briefly  summarize  the  major  elements  of  our  work.  A  more  complete  discussion  can  be 
gained  by  reference  to  the  appropriate  paper  in  this  and  other  volumes. 

MODEL-BASED  OBJECT  RECOGNITION 

Our  approach  has  focussed  on  the  identification  of  3-D  and  corresponding  2-D  geometric  features  sufficient 
to  recover  object  position  and  orientation  under  the  conditions  of  affine  projection.  The  object  models  that 
we  use  are  solid  polyhedral  models.  The  3-D/2-D  feature  that  we  have  developed  is  the  ’’vertex-pair” 
[Thompson  and  Mundy  88].  We  use  a  transform  space  ’’voting”  proceedure  to  exhaustively  compare  all  2-D 
features  to  a  specific  3-D  feature,  casting  a  set  of  votes  for  each  comparison.  Sucessive  consideration  of  a 
small  number  of  3-D  vertex-pairs  results  in  clusters  in  transform  space,  since  all  3-D  features  are  taken  from 
a  rigid-body  solid  model.  Recognition  is  acheived  by  detecting  clusters  in  transform  space  and  verifying  the 
appropriateness  of  detected  clusters  (hypothesis  verification).  The  transform  space  approach  has  allowed  us 
to  progress  in  spite  of  the  sometimes  erratic  and  fragmented  performance  of  current  segmentation  algorithms. 

Two  major  areas  of  interest  during  the  past  year  have  been  automated  methods  to  select  3-D  matching 
features  and  automated  methods  to  verify  match  hypotheses.  In  work  reported  last  year  [Mundy  et  al88], 
we  described  a  feature  assessment  metric  and  initial  work  in  using  the  metric  to  select  minimal  sets  of  3-D 
features.  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  in  that  area.  Using  polyhedral  models  for  some  aircraft,  the  vertex 
selection  software  considered  all  possible  vertex  pairs  and  selected  a  mimimal  set.  The  results  of  using  these 
selected  vertex-pairs  agreed  very  closely  to  hand  selected  vertex-pair  sets.  An  equally  significant  area  that 
we  have  devoted  our  efforts  to  this  year  is  automated  methods  for  hypothesis  verification.  Two  papers  in  this 
workshop  deal  with  the  topic,  [Heller  and  Stenstrom]  and  [Thompson].  The  first  describes  our  investigation 
of  methods  to  automatically  determine  whether  a  hypothsized  recognition  instance  is  in  fact  supported 
by  the  underlying  image  data.  In  the  past  our  verification  techniques  have  been  largely  manual  and  rely 
on  the  operator  to  establish  plausibility.  The  need  to  automatically  verify  correct  hypotheses  (and  reject 

'Work  at  GE  was  supported  in  part  by  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Vision  Program  in  conjunction  with  the  Army- 
Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories  under  Contract  No.  DACA76-86-C-0007  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
under  contract  No.  F 49620-89- C- 0033. 
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incorrect  hypotheses)  is  important  for  another  reason.  Due  to  errors  in  segmenting  the  original  image  or  to 
inaccuracies  in  forming  '2-D  features  or  perspective  transformation  effects,  it  is  often  the  case  that  we  need 
to  use  fairly  loosely  specified  match  detection  criteria.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  select  likely  candidates 
from  this  larger,  more  loosely  specified  set  and  then  improve  the  accuracy  of  recognition.  In  [Thompson],  we 
describe  iterative  procedures  to  improve  or  refine  transforms.  Automated  hypothesis  verification  routines 
are  required  to  select  likely  candidates  and  to  control  the  iterative  processes. 

The  modeling  efforts  reported  on  last  year  have  continued.  We  have  continued  to  expand  the  capabilities 
of  our  automated  modeller.  Two  examples  that  we  have  created  include  a  model  of  a  Blackjack  bomber  (with 
approximately  50  faces)  and  a  model  of  a  prototype  Mars  ascent  vehicle  (with  approximately  200  faces). 
Both  models  were  created  from  outline  drawings  and  luminance  images  in  a  largely  automated  fashion. 


GEOMETRIC  REASONING  PROGRESS 

Much  of  our  past  work  in  geometric  reasoning  has  been  directed  towards  the  problem  of  automated 
methods  for  model  construction.  Since  our  basic  approach  to  object  recognition  has  been  largely  model- 
driven,  we  have  necessarily  pursued  research  into  geometric  model  formation.  Work  we  have  described  in  the 
past  featured  the  use  of  multiple  modalities  such  as  luminance  and  range  data  as  well  as  luminance  methods 
that  use  Boolean  intersection  techniques  to  build  models. 

A  second  approach  to  automatically  producing  models  was  to  use  geometric  reasoning  techniques  to 
establish  a  set  of  constraints  for  an  object  that  would  capture  the  geometry  of  the  object  from  projections 
(photographs)  of  the  object.  In  the  process  of  refining  approaches  to  this  goal,  much  work  has  been  done 
on  identifying  the  nature  of  the  constraint  equations  and  in  identifying  methods  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  resulting  constraint  equation  sets. 

A  new  direction  in  the  application  and  development  of  geomet  ric  reasoning  techniques  has  been  initiated. 
Motivated  by  our  work  in  object  recognition  and  scene  modeling  for  photointerpretation  [Corby  et  al],  we 
have  begun  work  on  the  synthesis  of  symbolic  and  numerical  methods  for  solving  systems  of  geometric 
constraint  equations.  Object  models  and  the  configuration  of  such  objects  in  the  world  can  be  represented 
as  a  set  of  algebraic  equations  and  inequalities  which  represent  the  constraints  imposed  by  object  geometry 
and  by  cartographic  data.  The  advantage  of  representing  objects  and  environments  in  terms  of  constraints 
is  that  multiple  sources  of  information  can  be  integrated  in  a  uniform  fashion.  The  central  problem  is  to 
develop  reliable  and  efficient  methods  for  solving  the  constraint  equations. 

We  have  carried  out  modeling  experiments  with  a  nonlinear  programming  package  available  under  the 
IMSL  library.  The  results  are  described  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings  [Mundy  and  Vrobel],  It  is  clear 
that  a  purely  numerical  approach  does  not  provide  adequate  robustness.  Consequently,  we  have  begun  the 
development  of  a  hybrid  approach  where  symbolic  geometric  reasoning  techniques  are  used  to  define  the 
singularities  and  poor  convergence  regions  of  the  constraint  manifold.  An  algorithm  has  been  developed 
for  determining  the  free  parameters  of  a  model  structure.  An  algebraic  technique  has  also  been  developed 
for  determining  the  singularities  of  the  jacobian  of  the  constraint  equations  [Mundy  and  Vrobel],  The  final 
goal  is  to  be  able  to  automatically  generate  robust  numerical  algorithms  from  a  symbolic  specification  of  the 
model  and  environment  geometry. 

Our  effort  in  the  development  of  efficient  techniques  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  inequalities  is  contin¬ 
uing.  The  research  is  directed  at  the  problem  of  matching  parametric  object  models  to  image  features.  The 
errors  in  image  segmentation  and  model  definition  are  represented  as  tolerance  inequalities  bounding  the 
measured  features.  We  have  completed  our  study  of  SUP-INF  algorithm  and  the  use  of  the  Groebner  basis 
to  rewrite  the  terms  of  the  inequalities  in  conjunction  with  a  system  of  equations  [Final  Report], 

A  new  approach  is  being  explored  which  converts  a  system  of  nonlinear  inequalities  into  a  linear  form 
by  abstracting  each  nonlinear  term  into  a  single  variable  [Cyriuk  and  Kapur],  The  linear  system  is  solved 
using  the  simplex  or  SUP-INF  algorithms.  The  resulting  bounds  on  the  nonlinear  term  are  then  propagated 
inward  to  bound  individual  variables.  The  initial  results  are  quite  encouraging  and  should  be  applicable  to 
other  AI  applications,  such  as  qualitative  reasoning. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  objective  of  our  work  in  ■  nderstanding  scene  dynamics  is  to  develop  robust  techniques  for  target  tracking 
and  recognition  from  a  moving  robotic  vehicle.  The  topics  currently  under  investigation  are:  decomposition  of  complex 
vehicle  motion;  qualitative  3-D  scene  modeling;  target  motion  detection  and  tracking;  map-based  target  tracking;  iner¬ 
tial  sensor  integrated  obstacle  detection;  adaptive  segmentation;  3-D  target  model  acquisition  and  refinement;  landmark 
recognition;  and  terrain  interpretation.  This  paper  summarizes  the  progress  made  in  each  of  these  areas  during  the 
period  from  February  1988  to  March  1989.  We  also  present  a  brief  discussion  on  scientific  experiments,  machine 
learning  for  target  recognition,  and  scientific  performance  evaluation  of  vision  algorithms  and  systems. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  the  research  performed  by  our  group  during  the  past  year.  Our  research  in 
understanding  scene  dynamics  is  directed  towards  knowledge-based  interpretation  of  scene  dynamics  and  model-based 
target  recognition.  The  key  accomplishments  of  our  work  during  the  past  year  are:  We  have  developed  qualitative  rea¬ 
soning  and  "3-1/2-D"  modeling  techniques  for  detecting  and  tracking  moving  targets  from  a  mobile  platform  in  simple 
curved  road  scenes.  The  concept  of  fuzzy  focus  of  expansion,  which  allows  a  very  accurate  determination  of  the 
instantaneous  direction  of  a  moving  vehicle  and  camera  rotations  along  the  two  axes  (pan  and  tilt  only),  has  been 
demonstrated.  We  have  also  demonstrated  the  "dynamic  model  matching"  concept  for  landmark  recognition,  where  the 
model  generation  and  matching  process  dynamically  changes  as  a  function  of  range  to  the  landmark  and  perspective  as 
viewed  by  a  mobile  platform.  In  addition,  we  have  performed  initial  experiments  in  digital  map  integrated  target  track¬ 
ing. 

We  have  investigated  the  following  major  topics: 

(1)  Qualitative  motion  detection  and  tracking, 

(2)  Inertial  sensor  integrated  motion  analysis, 

(3)  Machine  learning  for  adaptive  segmentation,  target  model  acquisition,  and  target  model  refinement, 

(4)  Dynamic  model  matching  for  landmark  recognition,  and 

(5)  Hierarchical  symbolic  grouping  for  interpretation  of  terrain. 

The  synopsis  of  the  technical  achievements  in  each  of  these  technical  areas  is  given  below.  We  also  present  a  brief 
discussion  on  scientific  experiments,  machine  learning  for  target  recognition,  and  scientific  performance  evaluation  of 
vision  algorithms  and  systems. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  scientific  performance  evaluation  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  research 
database  of  computer  vision  imagery.  This  database  will  be  maintained  in  locations  accessible  to  all  members  of 
DARPA's  IU  community  through  a  set  of  uniform  access  procedures.  Another  objective  is  the  standardization  of  ter¬ 
minology,  benchmarks,  and  a  characterization  of  the  computer  vision  research  infrastructure.  Also,  we  will  define  a  set 
of  techniques  and  models  for  algorithm/systcm  performance  evaluation  of  selected  matured  vision  algorithms. 


2.  QUALITATIVE  MOTION  DETECTION  AND  TRACKING 

We  have  developed  a  unique  approach  called  DRIVE  (Dynamic  Reasoning  from  Integrated  Visual  Evidence) 
based  on  qualitative  reasoning  and  modeling  for  target  motion  detection  and  tracking. 3,4> *4’ 15> *'• 18  The  DRIVE  system 
performs  dynamic  scene  understanding  needed  to  support  the  application  of  smart  weapons  and  autonomous  navigation 
of  robotic  vehicles.  Instead  of  refining  a  single  quantitative  description  of  the  observed  environment  over  time,  multi¬ 
ple  qualitative  interpretations  of  the  scene  are  maintained  simultaneously.  This  technique  offers  considerable  flexibility 
over  traditional  numerical  techniques  which  arc  often  ill-conditioned  and  noise-sensitive.  With  DRIVE,  an  autonomous 
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system  can  (i)  detect  and  classify  moving  objects  in  the  scene,  (ii)  estimate  the  vehicle’s  egomotion,  and  (iii)  derive  the 
3D  structure  of  the  stationary  environment. 

The  3-D  motion  of  targets  is  obtained  from  displacement  vectors  of  point  features  without  any  knowledge  about 
the  underlying  3-D  structure,  discovering  inconsistencies  between  the  current  state  of  the  qualitative  3-D  scene  model 
and  the  changes  actually  observed  in  the  scene,  and  by  detecting  moving  edges  and  regions.  • 13 

DRIVE  uses  a  new  algorithm  for  computing  the  region  of  possible  focus-of-expansion  (FOE)  locations  in  image 
sequences,  called  the  fuzzy  FOE.16-17  This  computation  is  accomplished  in  a  unique  manner  by  separating  the  rota¬ 
tional  and  translational  components  of  the  vehicle’s  motion  and  using  a  robust  method  for  computing  the  displacement 
vector  between  two  images  using  adaptive  windows.13 

The  ’fuzzy’  FOE  algorithm  allows  the  direction  of  instantaneous  heading  of  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  to  be 
precisely  determined  within  1°  using  image  information  exclusively.  The  results  obtained  using  ALV  imagery  taken  at 
five  different  sites  demonstrate  the  algorithm’s  performance  capabilities.  This  result  has  significant  scientific  impor¬ 
tance  for  targeting  applications.  It  allows  the  determination  of  self  motion  of  moving  imaging  devices.  Rotation  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions  (pan  and  tilt  only)  of  ±  5°  or  larger  can  be  successfully  handled  by  the  algorithm. 
Moreover,  it  allows  the  use  of  passive  approaches  for  surveillance  activities  that  must  detect  and  track  moving  targets 
and  must  detect  and  avoid  obstacles  using  passive  sensors  mounted  on  a  mobile  platform. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  262  frames  of  ALV  data  taken  at  5  different  sites.  Figures  1  and  2  illus¬ 
trate  the  results. 

Figure  1  shows  the  original  image  with  the  interesting  points  after  edge  detection  and  computation  of  the  focus  of 
expansion.  Figure  2  shows  the  qualitative  reasoning  and  modeling  process.  There  are  two  cars  in  the  images,  one 
approaching  the  vehicle  and  the  other  receding  from  the  vehicle.  Both  of  the  moving  cars  have  been  detected.  The 
reasoning  process  is  based  on  the  changes  in  the  expansion  pattern  and  uses  a  camera  model. 

We  have  developed  preliminary  algorithms  to  integrate  the  DRIVE  system  with  digital  terrain  elevation  and  land 
cover  data.  These  algorithms  provide  information  about  the  map  location  of  the  moving  targets,  the  road  label  on 
which  the  targets  are  possibly  traveling,  and  neighboring  landmarks.  Such  information  is  desired  for  military  applica¬ 
tions  and  we  have  performed  initial  experiments  to  establish  its  usefulness  in  detecting  moving  targets  in  both  high 
clutter  and  low  contrast  situations.  Figure  3  shows  an  example  of  target  detection  under  low  contrast  and  high  clutter 
situation.  Target  map  location,  the  road  segment  on  which  the  car  is  traveling,  and  nearby  landmarks  have  also  been 
detected  by  the  algorithms  which  integrate  map  data  with  the  motion  algorithm  suite. 

The  paper  by  Bhanu  et.  al.13  provides  details  of  the  interest  point  selection,  disparity  analysis,  fuzzy  FOE,  quali¬ 
tative  scene  model,  map-based  tracking,  and  edgc/rcgion  based  approaches. 


3.  INERTIAL  SENSOR  INTEGRATED  MOTION  ANALYSIS 

Land  navigation  requires  a  vehicle  to  steer  clear  of  trees,  rocks,  and  man-made  obstacles  in  the  vehicle’s  path 
while  vehicles  in  flight,  such  as  rolorcraft,  must  avoid  antennas,  towers,  poles,  fences,  tree  branches,  and  wires  strung 
across  the  flight  path.  Au'omatic  detection  of  these  obstacles  by  passive  sensors  and  the  necessary  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol  actions  triggered  by  such  detection  would  facilitate  autonomous  vehicle  navigation. 

Many  types  of  existing  vehicles  contain  inertial  navigation  systems  (INS)  which  can  be  utilized  to  greatly 
improve  the  performance  of  several  computer  vision  applications  such  as  obstacle  detection,  target  motion  detection, 
target  tracking,  stereo,  etc.  and  make  them  useful  for  practical  military  and  civilian  applications.  As  an  example, 
motion  analysis  techniques  can  effectively  use  the  output  of  an  INS  to  improve  interest  point  selection,  matching  of  the 
interest  points,  and  the  subsequent  motion  detection,  tracking,  and  obstacle  detection. 

We  arc  using  INS  measurements  to  enhance  the  quality  and  robustness  of  motion  analysis  techniques  for  obstacle 
detection  and  thereby  providing  vehicles  with  new  functionality  and  capabilities.  Details  of  the  INS  integrated  motion 
analysis  for  obstacle  detection  arc  given  in  the  paper  and  reports  by  Bhanu,  Roberts,  and  Ming.9’10 


4.  MACHINE  LEARNING  FOR  ADAPTIVE  SEGMENTATION  AND 
TARGET  MODEL  ACQUISITION/REFINEMENT 
4.1  Adaptive  Segmentation  Using  Genetic  Algorithms 

Image  segmentation  is  typically  the  first,  and  most  difficult,  task  of  any  automated  image  understanding  process. 
All  subsequent  interpretation  tasks,  including  feature  extraction,  object  detection,  and  object  recognition,  rely  heavily  on 
the  quality  of  the  segmentation  process.  Despite  the  large  number  of  segmentation  techniques  presently  available,1-19 
no  general  methods  have  been  found  which  perform  adequately  across  a  diverse  set  of  imagery.  Only  after  numerous 
modifications  to  an  algorithm’s  control  parameter  set  can  any  current  method  be  used  to  process  the  wide  diversity  of 
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Figure  I :  Direction  of  instantaneous  heading  for  a  moving  platform  is  precisely  given  within  1°,  which  is  a  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  human  visual  performance. 
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*  These  results  are  based  on  limited  262  frames  of  ALV  data  taken  at  five  different  sites. 
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Figure  2:  Qualitative  reasoning  and  scene  modeling  provides  good  target  motion  detection  and  tracking  capabilities 
from  a  mobile  platform. 
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Figure  3:  Digital  map  information  is  used  to  track  moving  targets  under  high  clutter  and  low  contrast  scenarios. 
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images  encountered  in  dynamic  outdoor  applications  such  as  the  operation  of  an  autonomous  robotic  land/air  vehicle, 
automatic  target  recognizer,  or  a  photointerpretation  task. 

The  image  segmentation  problem  can  be  characterized  by  several  factors  which  make  parameter  selection  process 
very  difficult  These  factors  include  numerous  control  parameters,  lack  of  segmentation  model,  and  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  evaluation  of  segmentation. 

We  are  using  a  machine  learning  technique  known  as  a  genetic  algorithm ,  to  perform  adaptive  segmentation  in  a 
closed  loop  feedback  system.  Genetic  algorithms  allow  the  segmentation  process  to  adapt  to  changes  in  image  charac¬ 
teristics  caused  by  variable  environmental  conditions  such  as  time  of  day,  time  of  year,  clouds,  rain,  etc.  The  genetic 
algorithm  efficiently  searches  the  enormous  hyperspace  of  segmentation  parameter  combinations  using  a  collection  of 
search  points  known  as  a  population.  By  combining  high  performance  members  of  the  current  population  to  produce 
better  parameter  combinations,  the  genetic  algorithm  is  able  to  locate  the  parameter  set  which  maximizes  the  segmenta¬ 
tion  quality  criteria.  The  paper  by  Bhanu,  Lee,  and  Ming7  provides  details  of  the  adaptive  image  segmentation  process. 


4.2  Target  Model  Acquisition  and  Refinement 

A  major  technology  gap  in  state-of-the-art  model-based  object  recognition  for  outdoor  scenes  is  the  process  of 
model  (natural  or  man  made)  acquisition.  Generally  man  made  object  models  are  fixed  and  they  do  not  have  any 
learning  capability;  therefore,  they  are  not  adequate  by  themselves  for  object  recognition  in  dynamic  environments. 

Due  to  recent  advances  in  machine  learning  technology,  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  target  recogni¬ 
tion  domain  seem  to  be  resolvable.  Learning  allows  an  intelligent  recognition  system  to  use  situation  context  in  order 
to  understand  images.  This  context,  as  defined  in  a  machine  learning  scenario,  consists  of  a  collected  body  of  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  as  well  as  environmental  observations  which  may  impact  the  processing  of  the  scene. 

Machine  learning  facilitates  two  main  breakthroughs  in  the  target  recognition  domain:  automatic  knowledge  base 
acquisition  and  continuous  knowledge  base  refinement.  The  use  of  learning  in  the  knowledge  base  construction  will 
save  the  user  from  spending  the  enormous  amount  of  time  necessary  to  derive  target  models  and  databases.  Knowledge 
base  refinement  can  then  be  incorporated  to  make  any  necessary  changes  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  recognition 
system.  These  two  modifications  alone  will  serve  to  significantly  advance  the  present  abilities  of  most  target  recogni¬ 
tion  applications. 

We  are  developing  a  TRIPLE:  Target  Recognition  Incorporating  Positive  Learning  Expertise  system  for 
automated  model  acquisition  and  refinement.  The  system  uses  a  multi-strategy  technique;  two  powerful  learning 
methodologies  are  combined  with  a  knowledge-based  matching  technique  to  provide  robust  target  recognition.  Using 
dynamic  models,  TRIPLE  can  recognize  targets  present  in  the  database.  If  necessary,  the  models  can  be  refined  if 
errors  are  found  in  the  representation.  Additionally,  TRIPLE  can  automatically  store  a  new  target  model  and  recall  it 
when  that  target  is  encountered  again.  Finally,  since  TRIPLE  uses  qualitative  data  structures  to  represent  targets,  it  can 
overcome  problems  such  as  image  noise  and  occlusion. 

The  two  main  learning  components  of  the  TRIPLE  system  are  Explanation-Based  Learning  (EBL)  and  Structured 
Conceptual  Clustering  (SCC).  Explanation-based  learning  provides  the  ability  to  build  a  generalized  description  of  a 
target  class  using  only  one  example  of  that  class.  Structured  conceptual  clustering  allows  the  recognition  system  to 
classify  a  target  based  on  simple,  conceptual  descriptions  rather  than  using  a  predetermined,  numerical  measure  of  simi¬ 
larity.  While  neither  method,  used  separately,  would  provide  substantial  benefits  to  a  target  recognition  system,  they 
can  be  combined  to  offer  a  consolidated  technique  which  employs  the  best  features  of  each  method  and  is  very  robust. 
The  paper  by  Bhanu  and  Ming8  provides  more  details  of  the  TRIPLE  system  for  target  model  acquisition  and 
refinement. 


5.  DYNAMIC  MODEL  MATCHING  FOR  LANDMARK  RECOGNITION 

We  have  developed  a  technique  called  PREACTE  (Perception  REAsoning  ACTion  and  Expectation)  based  on 
dynamic  model  matching  for  landmark  recognition  from  a  mobile  platform.20'21  The  technique  can  recognize  landmarks 
and  other  objects  from  partial  and  complete  views  in  dynamic  scenarios.  It  relics  on  the  generation  of  multiple  land¬ 
mark  descriptions  from  3D  models  based  on  different  estimated  ranges  and  aspect  angles.  These  descriptions  are  a 
result  of  feature,  spatial,  and  geometric  models  of  a  single  landmark.  Expectations  about  the  landmarks  (appearances) 
vary  dynamically  as  the  autonomous  robot  approaches  the  landmark.  Dynamic  Model  Matching  also  includes  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  specific  landmark  recognition  planning  strategies  whereby  different  features  of  different  landmarks  arc 
emphasized  at  varying  ranges.  It  is  an  expectation  driven,  knowledge-based  approach  and  uses  limited  map  information 
for  updating  the  ALV’s  location  in  the  map. 

Figure  4  illustrates  an  example  of  dynamic  model  matching  for  landmark  recognition  from  a  mobile  platform. 
Note  that  landmark  recognition  allows  the  determination  of  the  ALV’s  position  within  3  feet  compared  to  an  inertial 
position  error  of  105  feet  over  a  distance  of  one  mile.  Figures  5  and  6  provide  three  examples  of  landmark  recognition 
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(a  yellow  gate  and  two  wooden  gates)  taken  at  two  different  times  at  the  Martin  Marietta  test  site.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  segmentation  results  affect  the  recognition  results.  Being  very  close  to  a  landmark  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
its  segmentation  will  be  better  than  the  segmentation  of  the  image  acquired  at  a  greater  range. 


6.  HIERARCHICAL  SYMBOLIC  GROUPING  FOR  INTERPRETATION  OF  TERRAIN 

An  autonomous  robotic  vehicle  must  be  able  to  navigate  not  only  on  the  roads,  but  also  through  terrain  in  order 
to  execute  its  missions  of  surveillance,  search  and  rescue,  and  munitions  deployment.  To  do  this  the  vehicle  must 
categorize  the  terrain  regions  it  encounters  as  to  the  trafficability  of  the  regions,  the  land  cover  of  the  regions,  and 
region-to-map  correspondence.  Our  approach  for  terrain  interpretation  employs  a  robust  texture-based  algorithm  and  a 
hierarchical  region  labeling  scheme  for  ERIM  12  channel  Multi-Spectral  Scanner  data.  The  technique,  called  HSGM 
(Hierarchical  Symbolic  Grouping  for  Multi-spectral  data),  is  specifically  designed  for  multi-spectral  imagery,  but  is 
appropriate  for  other  categories  of  imagery  as  well.  For  this  approach,  features  used  for  segmentation  vary  from 
macro-scale  features  at  the  first  level  of  the  hierarchy  to  micro-scale  features  at  the  lowest  level.  Examples  of  labels  at 
the  macro-level  are  sky,  forest,  field,  mountain,  road,  etc.  Figure  7  shows  texture  gradient  images,  and  the  final  region 
boundaries  for  large  regions.  These  regions  are  labeled  using  a  knowledge-based  classifier. 

For  each  succeeding  level  of  the  hierarchy,  the  identified  regions  from  the  previous  stage  are  further  subdivided, 
if  appropriate,  and  each  region’s  labeling  is  made  more  precise.  The  process  continues  until  the  last  stage  is  reached 
and  no  further  subdivision  of  regions  from  the  preceding  stage  appears  to  be  necessary.  Examples  of  region  labels  for 
this  level  of  the  hierarchy  are  gravel  road,  snowberry  shrub,  gambcl  oak  tree,  rocky  ledge,  etc.  Further  development  of 
the  technique  will  employ  multiple  sources  of  a  priori  information  such  as  land  cover,  terrain  elevation  map  informa¬ 
tion,  range  data,  seasonal  information,  and  time  of  day. 

Details  of  the  HSGM  technique  with  results  and  examples  from  real  imagery  are  given  in  papers  by  Bhanu  and 
Symosck.11’ 12 


7.  VISION-BASED  TARGETING  EXPERIMENTS 

As  discussed  earlier,  we  have  developed  two  key  algorithm  suites,  called  DRIVE  (Dynamic  Reasoning  from 
Integrated  Visual  Evidence)  and  PREACTE  (Perception,  REAsoning,  ACTion  and  Expectation).  DRIVE  accomplishes 
target  motion  detection  and  tracking  while  PREACTE  performs  landmark  recognition.  We  plan  to  advance  this 
research  by  performing  a  set  of  scientific  experiments  directed  towards  a  practical  mobility  and  targeting  application  of 
a  robotic  combat  vehicle. 

We  plan  to  conduct  scientific  experiments  in  two  areas:  landmark  recognition  for  path  traversal  and  target  motion 
detection  and  tracking.  Two  scries  of  experiments  are  planned,  one  in  each  of  these  areas.  Each  experimental  series 
begins  with  data  collection  and  proceeds  through  progressively  more  difficult  scenarios.  The  final  experiments  in  the 
series  will  be  characteristic  of  practical  mobility  scenarios  for  a  robotic  combat  vehicle.  For  both  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  the  vehicle  will  be  in  continuous  motion. 

Landmark  recognition  experiments  include  laboratory  landmark  recognition  tests  using  off  road  data;  non-real 
time  landmark  recognition  in  off  road  traversal  by  the  ALV;  real  time  dynamic  landmark  recognition  in  off  road  traver¬ 
sal  by  the  ALV;  and  dynamic  landmark  model  learning  with  return  path  traversal.  Motion  detection  and  tracking 
experiments  involve  verifying  motion  results  against  land  navigation  data;  non-real  time  detection  of  multiple  moving 
objects  while  maintaining  reasonable  rotation  components  of  the  vehicle;  real  time  detection  of  multiple  moving 
objects;  integrating  ETL  map  data  with  target  motion  detection  and  tracking;  and  advanced  experiments  carried  out 
under  more  difficult  visual  scenes  involving  low  contrast  and  high  clutter. 

We  also  plan  to  develop  a  flexible  software  architecture  and  the  associated  software  for  "real  time"  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  the  landmark  recognition  and  the  motion  detection  and  tracking  algorithms.  Some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  this  work  involve  defining  the  criteria  for  evaluation  and  acquiring,  retrieving,  and  presenting  the  desired 
information  in  meaningful  ways  so  as  to  provide  insight  into  the  associated  vision  algorithms. 


8.  MACHINE  LEARNING  FOR  TARGET  RECOGNITION 

Present  target  recognition  systems  arc  unable  to  adapt  to  changes  in  environmental  conditions,  target  variations, 
and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  new  targets.  Each  of  these  situations  affects  the  appearance  of  the  targets  in  the 
image,  which  in  turn,  degrades  the  overall  performance  of  current  generation  recognition  system. 

One  of  the  key  challenges  to  automating  the  target  recognition  process  is  that  of  automatically  responding  to 
changes  occurring  in  the  targets  seen  in  an  image.  We  address  this  problem  at  every  stage  of  the  multi-level  vision 
problem  by  a  unique  multi-strategy  machine  learning  approach  not  available  in  any  current  model-based  recognition 
system.  We  want  to  show  that  significant  benefits  can  accrue  through  applying  machine  learning  technology  to 
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Figure  4:  Example  of  Dynamic  Model  Matching  for  landmark  recognition  from  a  mobile  platform. 
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_  _  1  Site  uncertainty  for  ALV  =  0.00061 

Hybrid  Representation  Error  in  LNS  system  over  one  mile  =  105  ft  Segmented  Image 

of  'he  Yellow  Gate  Error  in  ALV  position  using  landmark  recognition  =  3  fi  88-CRV-2463 


Figure  5:  Original  image  sequences  from  three  ALV  test  sites. 


Figure  6:  Dynamic  model  matching  results  for  the  three  sites  shown  in  Figure  5.  Recognition  accuracy  for  each  land¬ 
mark  and  the  resulting  site  uncertainty  are  indicated. 
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automatically  acquire  new  target  models  and  update  their  descriptions;  to  leam  new  target  features  based  on  perceptual 
cues;  and  to  adapt  segmentation  parameters  using  genetic  algorithms.7 

Through  an  in-depth  analysis,  performed  by  Honeywell2  on  the  applicability  of  state-of-the-art  machine  learning 
technology  to  model-based  vision,  we  have  developed  the  concepts  for  a  novel  machine  learning  system,  called  ORA¬ 
CLE  (Object  Recognition  Accomplished  through  Consolidated  Learning  Expertise).  The  ORACLE  system  incorporates 
explanation-based  learning,  structured  conceptual  clustering,  genetic  algorithms,  and  learning  by  examples  into  a 
multi-strategy  learning  approach  for  automated  target  recognition.  At  the  high  level  of  computer  vision,  ORACLE  util¬ 
izes  the  characterization  and  aggregation  capabilities  of  explanation-based  learning,  structured  conceptual  clustering, 
and  similarity-based  learning  in  the  target  recognition  and  learning  process.  By  combining  these  three  learning  systems, 
ORACLE  overcomes  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  individual  techniques  and  provides  solutions  to  practical  problems 
in  model-based  vision  technology  such  as  the  need  for  automated  model  acquisition  and  refinement.  During  the  inter¬ 
mediate  level  vision  processing,  ORACLE  uses  explanation-based  learning  with  a  perceptual  cue  database  to  acquire 
new  target  features.  Finally,  at  the  low  level  of  vision,  ORACLE  uses  genetic  algorithms  for  parameter  adaptation 
capability.  Thus,  the  ORACLE  system  provides  a  learning  capability  at  all  the  three  levels  of  vision:  low,  intermediate 
and  high. 


9.  SCIENTIFIC  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  OF  VISION  ALGORITHMS  AND  SYSTEM 

At  present,  very  little  work  has  been  performed  in  the  area  of  evaluation  for  image  understanding  algorithms  and 
systems.  In  the  DARPA-sponsored  image  understanding  research,  a  wide  variety  of  algorithms  and  systems  me  being 
developed  for  photointerpretation,  navigation,  manufacturing,  cartography,  and  targeting  applications.  Scientific  (both 
quantitative  and  qualitative)  performance  evaluation  of  diverse  vision  algorithms  and  systems  will  help  in  advancing  the 
computer  vision  field  at  a  faster  pace,  which  in  tum  will  lead  to  the  most  rapid  fielding  of  computer  vision  technology. 
Effective  performance  evaluation  will  allow  the  measurement  of  not  only  the  qualitative  advancements  in  the  computer 
vision  field,  but  will  also  help  to  quantify  the  progress  in  the  field.  Most  importantly,  scientific  performance  evaluation 
will  provide  more  rapid  technology  transfer  (see  Figure  8)  to  DoD  applications  by  reducing  the  time  needed  to  develop 
and  validate  robust  vision  algorithms.  Figure  9  and  10  show  algorithm  evolution  cycle  and  the  evolution  of  algorithms. 
The  four  phases  of  the  evolution  cycle  are  conceptualization,  generation,  evaluation  and  adaptation.  Once  the  algo¬ 
rithms  have  shown  their  potential  value,  they  can  tc  subjected  to  automatic  evaluation. 

Life  cycle  of  any  technology  consists  of  four  phases  as  shown  in  Figure  11.  The  maturity  of  any  area  (applica¬ 
tion  areas  or  low,  intermediate  or  high  levels)  of  image  understanding  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  agreement  on 
benchmarks  can  be  reached  and  performance  evaluation  can  be  conducted. 

Objective  of  performance  evaluation  is  not  to  find  out  "the  best"  algorithm,  but  quantitative/qualitative  under¬ 
standing  of  capabilities  of  algorithms  and  systems.  Evaluation  works  best  when  it  is  not  tailored  for  a  particular  imple¬ 
mentation;  time  to  run  the  lest  is  short;  no  new  systems  arc  designed;  it  has  extreme  cases  especially  those  that  cause 
known  algorithms  to  fail;  it  has  as  extensive  set  of  test  images;  anyone  can  submit  results;  and  researchers  perform  the 
test  on  their  own  system. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  develop  quantitative  performance  criteria  for  image  understanding  algorithms  for 
several  reasons: 

(1)  To  compare  various  "matured"  algorithms  and  systems  and  to  predict  their  performance  in  a  given 
scenario  and/or  for  a  specific  application, 

(2)  To  study  the  behavior  of  an  application  system  and  its  components  under  different  conditions  and  param¬ 
eter  settings,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  the  optimum  performance  achievable  and  the  performance  bounds 
of  its  components, 

(3)  To  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  imagery  that  affect  the  performance  of  the  algorithms, 

(4)  To  find  common  functional  elements  for  an  application  among  the  algorithms  currently  in  use, 

(5)  To  help  the  algorithm  developer  choose  the  appropriate  algorithms  for  his/her  application  and  research, 
and 

(6)  To  provide  an  objective  and  complete  evaluation  methodology  for  standardization  purposes. 

Performance  evaluation  allows  performance  analysis  (slrcnglhs/weakncsses),  sensitivity  analysis,  performance 
models.  All  these  lead  to  prediction  of  algorithms  and  prediction  is  an  important  clement  of  science. 

The  critical  ingredients  for  scientific  performance  evaluation  arc: 

(a)  Image  database  groundtruth. 
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Figure  11:  Life  cycle  of  technology  development. 


(b)  Techniques  for  performance  evaluation, 

(c)  Common  system  environments  (KBVision  and  others). 

Some  of  the  problems  with  performance  evaluation  are: 

1 .  Lack  of  appropriate  database, 

2.  Slightly  different  problem  statements  and  assumptions  reed  different  data  sets, 

3.  Difficulty  to  quantify  algorithm  performance,  many  facets  of  the  problem, 

4.  Interpretation  of  evaluation  results  (who?) 

There  are  two  solutions:  natural  evolution  or  concrete  action  to  promote  the  maturation  of  IU  tech  base.  We  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  second  solution. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  effective  characterization  and  prediction  of  algorithm  performance  is  an  essential  step 
in  transforming  computer  vision  from  an  art  to  a  science.  The  ability  to  successfully  predict  performance  depends  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  complex  relationship  among  the  input  data,  algorithm  operations,  and  produced  results. 

Through  active  interaction  with  the  DARPA  IU/SC  community,  the  following  objectives  are  pursued  for  scientific 
performance  evaluation. 

(1)  National  research  database  of  computer  vision  imagery, 

(2)  Characterization  (taxonomy)  of  vision  research, 

(3)  Benchmarks  for  performance  measurement  of  algorithms/systcms  (what  to  measure?), 

(4)  Techniques  and  models  for  "matured''  algorithms  and  systems  for  performance  evaluation  (how  to  meas¬ 
ure?), 

(5)  Workshop  of  DARPA  IU  community  on  performance  evaluation. 

The  details  of  the  above  objectives  are  now  discussed. 

9.1  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  DATABASE  OF  COMPUTER  VISION  IMAGERY 

The  objective  of  establishing  a  national  research  image  database  is  to  promote  the  orderly  development  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  image  information  to  serve  the  needs  of  DARPA  IU  algorithms/systcms  developers.  This  encompasses 
die  standards  for  data  interchange  and  activities  for  data  collection,  data  organization,  and  data  distribution. 

The  important  considerations  for  these  databases  arc:  ground  truth  data  requirements  (site,  sensor  characterization, 
sensor  platform,  objects  of  interest,  meteorological  conditions),  ground  truth  recording  procedures,  and  database 
quantity/quality/varicty  requirements.  The  ground  truth  information  is  very  critical  and  many  times  is  not  available  or 
is  too  expensive  to  capture.  Whenever  the  ground  truth  information  is  available,  imagery  should  be  partitioned  into 
two  categories:  For  some  imagery,  the  ground  truth  is  supplied  to  the  researcher  so  that  he/shc  can  use  them  in  the 
development  of  vision  algorithms;  (he  other  category  should  be  the  imagery  for  which  ground  truth  is  sequestered  and 
used  to  evaluate  the  robustness  of  the  algorithms  after  development. 

One  potential  use  of  an  accepted  imagery  database  would  be  for  evaluating  various  "matured"  algorithms  that 
perform  the  same  function  (c.g.,  stereo,  segmentation,  motion  detection,  object  recognition  in  range  images,  etc).  Each 
year,  the  results  of  this  evaluation,  which  have  a  well  defined  objective  and  scientific  experiment,  can  be  publicized  at 
the  Image  Understanding  Workshop  and  there  would  be  recognition  for  researchers  who  demonstrate  the  best  results 
using  'he  "matured"  algorithms  for  a  given  set  of  images  (for  a  given  application).  More  importantly,  the  overall  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  IU  community  would  be  made  apparent. 

Our  short-term  objective  is  to  define  and  make  available  a  standard  s^t  of  images  to  be  used  by  the  DARPA  IU 
community  for  algorithm  development  and  evaluation.  Some  of  the  common  functions  arc:  stereo,  motion  algorithms, 
object  recognition  in  ouldoor/indoor  scenes  using  TV  and  range  images,  etc. 

Some  of  the  currently  available  databases  that  may  meet  our  needs  arc: 

Martin's  Collate  I  and  Collage  2  ALV  Database :  Contains  a  large  number  of  color  TV,  muliispcctral,  and  range 

images.  Ground  truth  information  is  limited. 

USC  Database:  Contains  a  large  number  of  texture,  aerial,  and  color  images.  Ground  truth  is  limited. 


GROUNOTRUTH  INFORMATION 
DATA  QUANTITY 
VARIABILITY  OF  DATA 


PARAMETRIC 

SCENARIO-WISE 

PARAMETRIC  &  SCENARIO- WISE 


Figure  12:  Interaction  of  algoiilhms  and  database. 

CMU:  NavLab,  Calibrated  Imaging  Lab 
Martin  Marietta:  ALV  database 

Utah  Range  Database:  Contains  four  sets  of  33  images  (5.108  Megabytes).  Data  is  available  in  Unix  TAR  for¬ 
mat,  1600  BPI  tape.  This  data  includes: 

University  of  Utah  Images:  The  set  is  encoded  in  White  Scanner  formal.  Consists  of  images  of  bottles, 
cylinders,  polygons,  and  various  parts  including  the  Renault  auto  part  from  INRIA.  The  parameters  and 
details  of  the  scanning  systems  are  known  for  the  set  of  images  scanned  at  Utah. 

SRI  Images:  Grapes  and  space  shuttle  images. 

North  Carolina  State  University:  PC  board,  the  image  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  others. 

ENSl'  Paris:  Victor  Hugo  image  obtained  in  one  degree  aspect  increments. 

The  sample  image  sets  can  be  separated  by  class  as  well.  In  the  case  of  stereo  imagery,  the  photogrammetry 
community  has  distributed  a  very  good  stereo  database  (not  epi-polar  constrained)  with  known  ground  truth.  Imagery 
acceptable  for  motion  research  is  available  from  SRI,  which  has  some  image  sequences  that  have  good  imaging  infor¬ 
mation  and  some  partial  depth  ground  truth. 

Note  that  database  is  closely  tied  up  with  evaluation  (sec  Figure  12)  Database  should  also  be  viewed  as  extensi¬ 
ble,  not  the  finished  product.  In  summary  some  of  the  issu>  ;  related  with  database  are: 

(1)  Models  for  evaluation, 

(2)  Requirements  of  database 

(3)  Collection  of  database, 

(4)  Organization  of  database, 

(5)  Maintenance  of  database, 

(6)  Access  and  usage  expectations, 

(7)  Groundtruth  information  -  sensor,  map,  other  ancillary  information, 

(8)  Standards  for  imagery  and  non-imagery  information, 

(9)  Types  of  data, 

(10)  Specific  IU  algorithms,  systems  and  applications. 
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We  are  working  on  a  detailed  plan  for  data  acquisition  and  accessibility.  We  are  identifying  core  data  set  and 
plan  to  expand  it  in  a  systematic  way. 


9.2  Characterization  of  Vision  Research  Infrastructure  or  Taxonomies  of  Vision  Research 

A  current  detailed  taxonomy  of  vision  research  is  desired  which  is  based  on  diverse  criteria  such  as: 

•  Applications  (navigation,  terminal  homing,  remote  sensing,  etc.), 

•  Class  of  sensors  (TV,  FLIR,  Range,  SAR,  etc.), 

•  Use  of  multisensors  (TV  &  range,  FLIR  &  Range,  etc.), 

•  Functionalities  (segmentation,  feature  extraction,  texture  analysis/synthesis,  etc.), 

•  Principles  (top  down,  bottom  up,  etc.), 

•  Reasoning  processes  (qualitative,  perceptual,  etc.), 

•  Hardware  architectures  (systolic,  array,  cellular,  etc.), 

•  Implementation  techniques  (VHSIC,  VLSI,  discrete,  etc.),  and 

•  Use  of  auxiliary  information  (digital  elevation  map  data,  land  cover  data,  etc.). 

The  rationale  for  characterization  is  to  help  in  the  organization  and  development  of  image  database,  definition  of 
benchmarks  and  methodologies  for  evaluation.  This  characterization  will  provide  a  common  framework  of  terminology 
and  description  to  promote  improved  communication  among  the  members  of  the  vision  community  and  between  tech¬ 
nology  developers  and  appliers.  Since  the  computer  vision  field  is  still  quite  young  and  undergoing  rapid  evolution,  the 
proposed  taxonomy  should  be  viewed  as  a  "snapshot"  of  the  field  today  and  will  likely  need  to  undergo  significant 
modifications  and  extensions  as  the  field  progresses.  After  the  development  of  the  proposed  taxonomy,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  other  three  related  goals  will  be  pursued:  a  common  image  database,  general  vision  system  benchmarks, 
and  an  effective  methodology  for  performance  evaluation.  One  can  think  of  a  very  deep  tree  whose  leaf  nodes  are  very 
specific  (for  example,  the  segmentation  of  tank  targets  at  "close"  distances  in  range  images  for  terminal  homing  appli¬ 
cations).  We  associate  the  specific  database,  benchmarks,  and  methodology  with  these  leaf  nodes  for  performance 
evaluation. 


9.3  Terminology  and  Benchmarks  for  Performance  Evaluation 

It  is  important  to  have  common  terminology  and  benchmarks  for  performance  evaluation.  Subtle  differences  in 
meaning  can  be  very  important  for  evaluation.  Even  terms  such  as  "ground  truth"  mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  A  lexicon  that  establishes  standard  terminology  and  standard  benchmarks  will  provide  uniformity  in  carrying 
out  scientific  experiments  for  performance  evaluation. 


9.4  Scientific  Methodology  and  Models  for  Performance  Evaluation 

Since  one  of  the  goals  of  computer  vision  is  to  build  machines  that  can  solve  real  world  problems,  we  need  to 
define  the  systematic  methods  and  models  for  performance  evaluation  of  individual  vision  algorithms  (segmentation, 
feature  computation,  texture  measurement,  etc.)  and  systems  (object  recognition,  vision-based  navigation,  etc.)  for  a 
p,rticular  application  (terminal  homing,  surveillance,  etc.).  We  need  to  thoroughly  understand  the  practical  experimen- 
i.  'nsigns  and  the  errors  of  observation  and  their  treatment.  As  an  example,  the  results  of  segmentation  are  still 
evaluated  qualitatively.  They  need  to  be  evaluated,  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  how  well  the  implicit  or  explicit  model  in 
the  technique  is  able  to  predict  performance.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  an  algorithm  should  depend  not  only  on 
certain  test  performance  results,  but  on  the  accuracy  of  the  model  that  predicts  algorithm  performance  over  a  diverse 
database  of  imagery.  If  an  algorithm  performs  well  over  a  narrow  database  (a  few  images),  but  a  resulting  performance 
prediction  model  proves  to  be  inaccurate  over  va  larger  database,  the  proper  conclusion  is  that  the  overall  algorithm 
performance  is  deficient.  In  this  framework,  evaluation  of  an  algorithm  consists  of  two  components:  an  algorithm  and 
die  associated  performance  prediction  model.  We  can  refer  to  the  combination  of  these  two  components  as  a  general¬ 
ized  algorithm.  Simple  quantitative  measures  (which  may  or  may  not  have  intuitive  physical  significance),  such  as  the 
number  of  pixels  misclassificd  with  respect  to  the  true  object,  the  correlation  coefficient  between  the  true  and  extracted 
object,  mean  square  error  between  the  true  and  extracted  object,  objcct-lo-background  contrast,  and  the  metric  based  on 
these  criteria,  can  be  effectively  used  for  segmentation  evaluation. 

Carrying  this  evaluation  process  a  step  further,  we  need  an  evaluation  methodology  for  the  evaluation  of  com¬ 
plete  systems  such  as  an  object  recognition  system.  The  system  performance  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
task  it  is  able  to  perform  in  a  given  environment  considering  such  factors  as  sensor  type,  resolution  of  data,  type  of 
objects,  and  complexity  and  information  content  of  the  scene.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  to  obtain  the  optimum 
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performance  of  the  system,  it  is  essential  to  achieve  the  maximum  attainable  performance  of  each  of  its  components. 
However,  it  may  or  may  not  satisfy  the  goals  of  the  system  performance,  since  most  of  the  image  understanding  com¬ 
ponents  are  nonlinear.  Here  a  top-down  approach  for  evaluation  may  be  more  meaningful  than  a  bottom-up  approach. 

In  summary,  the  emphasis  of  performance  evaluation  is  on  computer  vision  problems,  scientific  experimental 
design  and  interfaces  between  vision  components  and  functions.  We  need  to  define  a  performance  metric  for  each  of 
the  image  understanding  algorithms  as  well  as  a  performance  metric  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  This  can  be  done  for 
the  specific  matured  algorithms/systems  being  pursued  by  the  Image  Understanding  community. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  second  in  a  series  of  DARPA-sponsored  efforts  to  evaluate  the  merits  of 
various  parallel  architectures  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  knowledge-based  machine  vision.  The  first 
DARPA  benchmark  considered  only  the  execution  times  for  a  set  of  isolated  vision-related  tasks. 
However,  the  overall  performance  of  an  image  interpretation  system  depends  upon  more  than  the 
execution  times  of  a  few  key  tasks.  In  particular,  the  costs  of  interactions  between  tasks,  input  and 
output,  and  system  overhead  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  this  new  benchmark  addresses  the 
issue  of  system  performance  on  an  integrated  set  of  tasks,  where  the  task  interactions  are  typical  cf 
those  found  in  complex  vision  applications.  Also,  unlike  the  majority  of  benchmarks,  which  are 
numerically  oriented  and  whose  components  are  small,  stand-alone  programs,  this  benchmark  tests 
system  performance  on  many  types  of  processing  and  in  the  context  of  a  larger  program.  As  a  result, 
the  benchmark  can  be  used  to  gain  insight  into  a  greater  variety  of  processor  capabilities  and  foibles, 
and  may  thus  help  to  guide  the  development  of  the  next  generation  of  parallel  vision  architectures. 

Introduction 

Knowledge-based  image  understanding  presents  an  immense  computational  challenge  that  has  yet  to  be 
satisfied  by  any  parallel  architecture.  The  challenge  is  not  merely  to  provide  a  greater  quantity  of 
operations  per  second,  but  also  to  supply  the  necessary  varieties  of  operations  in  the  required  amounts. 
Consider  that  a  sequence  of  images  at  medium  resolution  (512  x  512  pixels)  and  standard  frame  rate 
(30  frames  per  second)  in  color  (24  bits  per  pixel)  represents  a  data  input  rate  of  about  23.6  million 
bytes  per  second  and,  in  a  typical  interpretation  scenario,  many  thousands  of  operations  may  be  applied 
to  each  input  pixel  in  order  to  enhance,  and  segment  an  image  and  to  extract  various  features  from  it. 
But  in  addition  to  these  I/O  and  pixel  processing  requirements,  a  vision  system  must  be  able  to  do  much 
more.  For  example,  it  must  organize  extracted  image  features  via  perceptual  grouping  mechanisms, 
locate  relevant  models  in  a  potentially  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  compare  them  to  partial  models 
derived  from  the  input  data,  generate  hypotheses  concerning  the  environment  of  the  sensor,  resolve 
conflicting  hypotheses  to  arrive  at  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  environment,  manage  and  update 
stored  knowledge,  and  so  on. 

While  traditional  supercomputing  benchmarks  may  be  useful  in  estimating  the  performance  of  an 
architecture  on  some  types  of  image  processing  tasks,  those  benchmarks  have  little  relevance  to  the 
majority  of  the  processing  that  takes  place  in  a  vision  system  [Duff,  1986].  Nor  has  there  been  much 
effort  to  define  a  vision  benchmark  for  supercomputers,  since  those  machines  in  their  traditional  form 
have  usually  been  viewed  as  inappropriate  vehicles  for  knowledge-based  vision  research.  However, 
now  that  parallel  processors  are  becoming  readily  available,  and  because  they  are  viewed  as  being 
better  suited  to  vision  processing,  researchers  in  both  machine  vision  and  parallel  architecture  are 


'  This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Defense  Advrnced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract 
number  DACA76-86-C-0015,  monitored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories. 
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taking  an  interest  in  performance  issues  with  respect  to  vision.  The  next  section  summarizes  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  vision  benchmarks  to  date. 

Review  of  Previous  Vision  Benchmark  Efforts 

One  of  the  first  parallel  processor  benchmarks  to  address  vision-related  processing  was  the  Abingdon 
Cross  benchmark,  defined  at  the  1982  Multicomputer  Workshop  in  Abingdon,  England  {Preston, 

1 986].  In  that  benchmark,  an  input  image  was  specified  that  consisted  of  a  dark  background  with  a 
pair  of  brighter  rectangular  bars,  equal  in  size,  that  cross  at  their  midpoints  and  are  centered  in  the 
image,  and  with  Gaussian  noise  added  to  the  entire  image.  The  goal  of  the  exercise  was  to  determine  and 
draw  the  medial  axis  of  the  cross  formed  by  the  two  bars.  The  results  obtained  from  solving  the 
benchmark  problem  on  various  machines  were  presented  at  the  1984  Multicomputer  Workshop  in 
Tanque  Verde,  Arizona,  and  many  of  the  participants  spent  a  fairly  lengthy  session  discussing  problems 
with  the  benchmark  and  designing  a  new  benchmark  that  it  was  hoped  would  solve  those  problems. 

It  was  the  perception  of  the  Tanque  Verde  group  that  the  major  drawback  of  the  Abingdon  Cross  was  its 
lack  of  breadth.  The  problem  required  a  reasonably  small  repertoire  of  image  processing  operations  to 
construct  a  solution.  The  second  concern  of  the  group  was  that  the  specification  did  not  constrain  the 
a  priori  information  that  could  be  used  to  solve  the  problem.  In  theory,  a  valid  solution  would  have 
been  to  simply  draw  the  medial  lines  since  their  true  positions  were  known.  Although  this  was  never 
done,  there  was  argument  over  whether  it  was  acceptable  for  a  solution  to  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the 
bars  were  oriented  horizontally  and  vertically  in  the  image.  A  final  concern  was  that  no  method  was 
prescribed  for  solving  the  problem,  with  the  result  that  every  solution  was  based  on  a  different  method. 
When  a  benchmark  can  be  solved  in  different  ways,  the  performance  measurements  become  more 
difficult  to  compare  because  they  include  an  element  of  programmer  cleverness.  Also,  the  use  of  a 
consistent  method  would  permit  some  comparison  of  the  basic  operations  that  make  up  a  complete 
solution. 

The  Tanque  Verde  group  specified  a  new  benchmark,  called  the  Tanque  Verde  Suite,  that  consisted  of  a 
large  collection  of  individual  vision-related  problems.  Table  1  contains  the  list  of  problems  that  was 
developed.  Each  of  the  problems  was  to  be  further  defined  by  a  member  of  the  group,  who  would  also 
generate  test  data  for  their  assigned  problem.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  of  the  problems  were  ever 
developed,  and  none  of  them  were  widely  tested  on  different  architectures.  Thus,  while  the  simplicity 
of  the  Abingdon  Cross  may  have  been  criticized,  it  was  the  respondent  complexity  of  the  Tanque  Verde 
Suite  that  inhibited  the  latter’s  use. 


Standard  Utilities 

High  Level  Tasks 

3x3  Separable  Convolution 

Edge  Finding 

3x3  General  Convolution 

Line  Finding 

15x15  Separable  Convolution 

Corner  Finding 

15x15  General  Convolution 

Noise  Removal 

Affine  Transform 

Generalized  Abingdon  Cross 

Discrete  Fourier  Transform 

Segmentation 

3x3  Median  Filter 

Line  Parameter  Extraction 

256  Bin  Histogram 

Deblurring 

Subtract  Two  Images 

Classification 

Arctangent(lmage1/lmage2) 

Printed  Circuit  Inspection 

Hough  Transform 

Stereo  Image  Matching 

Euclidean  Distance  Transform 

Camera  Motion  Estimation 

Shape  Identification  ! 

Table  1:  Tanque  Verde  Benchmark  Suite 

In  1986,  a  new  benchmark  was  developed  at  the  request  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA).  Like  the  Tanque  Verde  Suite,  it  was  a  collection  of  vision-related  problems,  but  the 
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set  of  problems  that  made  up  the  new  benchmark  was  much  smaller  and  easier  to  implement.  Table  2 
lists  the  problems  that  comprised  the  first  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Benchmark.  A  workshop  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November  of  1986  to  present  the  results  of  testing  the  benchmark  on 
several  machines,  with  those  results  summarized  in  [Rosenfeld,  1987].  The  consensus  of  the 
workshop  participants  was  that  the  results  cannot  be  compared  directly  for  several  reasons.  First,  as 
with  the  Abingdon  Cross,  no  method  was  specified  for  solving  any  of  the  problems.  Thus,  in  many  cases, 
the  timings  were  more  indicative  of  the  knowledge  or  cleverness  of  the  programmer,  than  of  a 
machine's  true  capabilities.  Second,  no  input  data  was  provided  and  the  specifications  allowed  a  wide 
range  of  possible  inputs.  Thus,  some  participants  chose  to  test  a  worst-case  input,  while  others  chose 
"average"  input  values  that  varied  considerably  in  difficulty. 


_ 11x11  Gaussian  Convolution  of  a  512x512  8-bit  Image _ 

_ Detection  of  Zero  Crossings  in  a  Difference  of  Gaussians  Image _ 

Construct  and  Output  Border  Pixel  List _ 

_ Label  Connected  Components  in  a  Binary  Image _ 

_ Hough  Transform  of  a  Binary  Image _ 

_ Convex  Hull  of  1000  Points  in  2-D  Real  Space _ 

_ Voronoi  Diagram  of  1000  Points  in  2-D  Real  Space _ 

_ Minimal  Spanning  Tree  Across  1000  Points  in  2-D  Real  Space _ 

_ Visibility  of  Vertices  for  1000  Triangles  in  3-D  Real  Space _ 

_ Minimum  Cost  Path  Through  a  Weighted  Graph  of  1 000  Nodes  of  Order  1 00 _ 

_ Find  all  Isomorphisms  of  a  100  Node  Graph  in  a  1000  Node  Graph _ 

Table  2:  Tasks  from  the  First  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Benchmark 

The  workshop  participants  pointed  out  other  shortcomings  of  the  benchmark.  Chief  among  these  was 
that  because  it  consisted  of  isolated  tasks,  the  benchmark  did  not  measure  performance  related  to  the 
interactions  between  the  components  of  a  vision  system.  For  example,  there  might  be  a  particularly 
fast  solution  to  a  problem  on  a  given  architecture  if  the  input  data  is  arranged  in  a  special  manner. 
However,  this  apparent  advantage  might  be  inconsequential  if  a  vision  system  does  not  normally  use  the 
data  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  cost  of  rearranging  the  data  is  high.  Another  shortcoming  was  that 
the  problems  had  not  been  solved  before  they  were  distributed.  Thus,  there  was  no  canonical  solution 
on  which  the  participants  could  rely  for  a  definition  of  correctness,  and  there  was  even  one  problem  for 
which  it  turned  out  there  was  no  practical  solution.  The  issue  of  having  a  ground  truth,  or  known 
correct  solution  was  considered  very  important,  since  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  performance  of  two 
architectures  when  they  produce  different  results.  For  example,  is  an  architecture  that  performs  a 
task  in  half  the  time  of  another  really  twice  as  powerful  if  the  first  machine's  programmer  used 
integer  arithmetic  while  the  second  machine  was  programmed  to  use  floating  point,  and  they  thus 
obtained  significantly  different  results?  Since  problems  in  vision  are  often  ill-defined,  it  is  possible 
to  argue  for  the  correctness  of  many  different  solutions.  In  a  benchmark,  however,  the  goal  is  not  to 
solve  a  vision  problem  but  to  test  the  performance  of  different  machines  doing  comparable  work. 

The  conclusions  from  the  first  DARPA  benchmark  exercise  were  that  the  results  should  not  be  directly 
compared,  and  that  a  new  benchmark  should  be  developed  that  addresses  the  shortcomings  of  the 
preceding  benchmarks.  Specifically,  the  new  benchmark  should  test  system  performance  on  a  task  that 
approximates  an  integrated  solution  to  a  machine  vision  problem.  A  complete  solution  with  test  data 
sets  should  be  constructed  and  distributed  with  the  benchmark  specification.  And,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  specify  the  the  benchmark  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  taking 
shortcuts  in  solving  the  problem.  The  task  of  constructing  the  new  benchmark,  to  be  called  the 
Integrated  Image  Understanding  Benchmark,  was  assigned  to  the  vision  research  groups  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 


Following  the  1986  meeting,  a  preliminary  benchmark  specification  was  drawn  up  and  circulated 
among  the  DARPA  image  understanding  community  for  comment.  The  benchmark  specification  was  then 
revised,  and  a  solution  was  programmed  on  a  standard  sequential  machine.  In  creating  the  solution, 
several  problems  were  discovered  and  the  bencnmark  specification  was  modified  to  correct  those 


problems.  The  programming  of  the  solution  was  done  by  the  group  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  code  was  then  sent  to  the  group  at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  verify  its  validity,  portability, 
and  quality.  The  group  at  Maryland  also  reviewed  the  solution  to  verify  that  it  was  general  in  nature 
and  neutral  with  respect  to  any  underlying  architectural  assumptions.  The  Massachusetts  group 
developed  a  set  of  five  test  cases,  and  a  sample  parallel  solution  for  a  commercial  multiprocessor. 

In  March  of  1988,  the  benchmark  was  released,  and  made  available  from  Maryland  via  network  access, 
or  by  sending  a  blank  tape  to  the  group  in  Massachusetts.  The  benchmark  release  consisted  of  the 
sequential  and  parallel  solutions,  the  five  test  cases,  and  software  for  generating  additional  test  data. 
The  benchmark  specification  was  presented  at  the  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Workshop,  the 
International  Supercomputing  Conference,  and  the  Computer  Vision  and  Pattern  Recognition  conference 
[Weems,  1988].  Over  25  academic  and  industrial  groups,  listed  in  Table  3,  obtained  copies  of  the 
benchmark  release.  Nine  of  those  groups  developed  either  complete  or  partial  versions  of  the  solution 
for  an  architecture.  A  workshop  was  held  in  October  of  1988,  in  Avon  Old  Farms,  Connecticut,  to 
present  those  results  to  members  of  the  DARPA  research  community.  As  with  the  previous  workshops, 
the  participants  spent  a  session  developing  a  critique  of  the  benchmark  and  making  recommendations 
for  the  design  of  the  next  version. 


International  Parallel  Machines 

Huahes  Al  Center 

Mercury  Computer  Systems 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stellar  Computer 

Georqe  Washington  University 

Myrias  Computer 

University  of  Massachusetts* 

Active  Memory  Technology 

SAIC 

Thinkinq  Machines* 

Eastman  Kodak 

Aspex  Ltd.* 

University  Colleqe  London 

Texas  Instruments 

Encore  Computer 

IBM 

MIT 

Carnegie-Mellon  University* 

University  of  Rochester 

Intel  Scientific  Computers* 

University  of  Illinois* 

Cray  Research 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin* 

Sequent  Computer  Systems* 

Alliant  Computer* 

Table  3:  Distribution  List  for  the  Second  DARPA  Benchmark 
*  Indicates  Results  Presented  at  the  Avon  Workshop 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  summarizes  those  results  and  recommendations,  following  a  brief  review 
of  the  benchmark  task  and  the  rationale  behind  its  design. 

Benchmark  Task  Overview 

The  overall  task  that  is  to  be  performed  by  this  benchmark  is  the  recognition  of  an  approximately 
specified  2  1/2  dimensional  "mobile"  sculpture  in  a  cluttered  environment,  given  images  from 
intensity  and  range  sensors.  The  intention  of  the  benchmark  designers  is  that  neither  of  the  input 
images,  by  itself,  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  task. 

The  sculpture  to  be  recognized  is  a  collection  of  two-dimensional  rectangles  of  various  sizes, 
b'ightnesses,  two-dimensional  orientations,  and  depths.  Each  rectangle  is  oriented  normal  to  the  Z  axis 
(the  viewing  axis),  with  constant  depth  across  its  surface,  and  the  images  are  constructed  under 
orthographic  projection.  Thus  an  individual  rectangle  has  no  intrinsic  depth  component,  but  depth  is  a 
factor  in  the  spatial  relationships  between  rectangles.  Hence  the  notion  that  the  sculpture  is  2  1/2 
dimensional. 

The  clutter  in  the  scene  consists  of  additional  rectangles,  with  sizes,  brightnesses,  two-dimensional 
orientations,  and  depths  that  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sculpture.  Rectangles  may  partially  or 
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completely  occlude  other  rectangles.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  rectangle  to  disappear  when  another 
rectangle  of  the  same  brightness  or  slightly  greater  depth  is  located  directly  behind  it. 

A  set  of  models  is  provided  that  represent  a  collection  of  similar  sculptures,  and  the  recognition  task 
involves  identifying  the  model  which  best  matches  the  object  present  in  the  scene.  The  models  are  only 
approximate  representations  of  sculptures  in  that  they  allow  for  slight  variations  in  component 
rectangle's  sizes,  orientations,  depths,  and  the  spatial  relationships  between  them.  A  model  is 
constructed  as  a  tree  structure  where  the  links  in  the  tree  represent  the  invisible  links  in  the 
sculpture.  Each  node  of  the  tree  contains  depth,  size,  orientation,  and  intensity  information  for  a  single 
rectangle.  The  child  links  of  a  node  in  the  tree  describe  the  spatial  relationships  between  that  node  and 
certain  other  nodes  below  it. 

The  scenario  that  the  designers  imagined  in  constructing  the  problem  was  a  semi-rigid  "mobile”,  with 
invisible  links,  viewed  from  above,  with  bits  and  pieces  of  other  mobiles  blowing  through  the  scene. 
The  state  of  the  system  is  that  previous  processing  has  narrowed  the  range  of  potential  matches  to  a  few 
similar  sculptures,  and  has  oriented  them  to  correspond  with  information  extracted  from  a  previous 
image.  However,  the  objects  in  the  scene  have  since  moved,  and  a  new  set  of  images  has  been  taken 
prior  to  completing  the  matching  process.  The  system  must  make  its  final  choice  for  a  best  match,  and 
update  the  corresponding  model  with  the  positional  information  extracted  from  the  latest  images. 

The  intensity  and  depth  sensors  are  precisely  registered  with  each  other  and  both  have  a  resolution  of 
512  x  512  pixels.  There  is  no  averaging  or  aliasing  in  either  of  the  sensors.  A  pixel  in  the  intensity 
image  is  an  8-bit  integer  grey  value.  In  the  depth  image  a  pixel  is  a  32-bit  floating-point  range  value. 
The  intensity  image  is  noise  free,  while  the  depth  image  has  added  Gaussian  noise. 

A  set  of  test  images  is  created  by  first  selecting  one  of  the  models  in  a  set.  The  model  is  then  rotated  and 
translated  as  a  whole,  and  its  individual  elements  are  then  perturbed  slightly.  Next,  a  collection  of 
spurious  rectangles  is  created  with  properties  that  are  similar  to  those  in  the  chosen  model.  All  of  the 
rectangles  (both  model  and  spurious)  are  then  ordered  by  depth  and  drawn  in  the  two  image  arrays. 
Lastly,  an  array  of  Gaussian-distribution  noise  is  added  to  the  depth  image  array. 

Figure  1  shows  an  intensity  image  of  a  sculpture  alone,  and  Figure  2  shows  the  sculpture  with  added 
clutter. 


Figure  1:  Intensity  Image  of  Model  Alone 


Figure  2:  Image  of  Model  with  Clutter 
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Processing  in  the  benchmark  begins  with  some  low-level  operations  on  the  intensity  and  depth  images, 
followed  by  some  grouping  operations  on  the  intensity  data  that  result  in  the  extraction  of  candidate 
rectangles.  The  candidate  rectangles  are  used  to  form  partial  matches  with  the  stored  models.  For  each 
model,  it  is  possible  that  multiple  hypothetical  poses  will  be  established.  The  benchmark  then  proceeds 
through  the  model  poses,  using  the  stored  information  to  probe  the  depth  and  intensity  images  in  a  top- 
down  manner.  Each  probe  can  be  thought  of  as  testing  an  hypothesis  for  the  existence  of  a  rectangle  in  a 
given  location  in  the  images.  Rejection  of  an  hypothesis,  which  only  occurs  when  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  a  rectangle  is  actually  absent,  results  in  elimination  of  the  corresponding  model  prose. 
Confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  results  in  the  computation  of  a  match  strength  for  the  rectangle  at  the 
hypothetical  location,  and  an  update  of  its  representation  in  the  model  with  new  size,  orientation,  and 
position  information.  It  is  possible  for  the  match  strength  to  be  as  low  as  zero  when  there  is  no 
supporting  evidence  for  the  match  and  a  lack  of  strong  evidence  that  the  rectangle  is  absent,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  rectangle  that  is  entirely  occluded  by  another.  After  a  probe  has  been  performed  for  every 
unmatched  rectangle  in  the  list  of  model  poses,  an  average  match  strength  is  computed  for  each  pose  that 
has  not  been  eliminated.  The  model  pose  with  the  highest  average  match  strength  is  selected  as  the  best 
match,  and  an  image  is  generated  that  highlights  the  model  in  the  intensity  image.  Table  4  lists  all  of 
the  steps  that  make  up  the  complete  benchmark  task. 

The  benchmark  specification  requires  that  this  set  of  steps  be  applied  in  implementing  a  solution. 
Furthermore,  for  each  step,  a  recommended  method  is  described  that  should  be  followed  whenever 
possible.  However,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  methods  simply  may  not  work,  or  will  be 
extremely  inefficient  for  a  given  architecture,  implementors  are  permitted  to  substitute  other  methods 
for  individual  steps.  When  it  is  necessary  for  an  implementation  to  differ  from  the  specification,  the 
implementor  is  expected  to  supply  a  justification  for  the  change.  It  is  also  urged  that,  if  possible,  a 
version  of  the  implementation  be  written  and  tested  with  the  recommended  method  so  that  the  difference 
in  performance  can  be  determined. 

Benchmark  Philosophy  and  Rationale 

In  writing  an  integrated  image  understanding  benchmark,  the  goal  is  to  create  an  interpretation 
scenario  that  is  an  approximation  of  an  actual  image  interpretation  task.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  benchmark  problem  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a  framework  for  testing  machine 
performance  on  a  wide  variety  of  common  vision  operations  and  algorithms,  both  individually  and  in  an 
integrated  form  that  requires  communication  and  control  across  algorithms  and  representations.  This 
benchmark  is  not  intended  to  be  a  challenging  vision  research  exercise,  and  the  designers  feel  that  it 
should  not  be.  Instead,  it  should  be  a  balance  between  sim  •icity  for  the  sake  of  implementation  by 
participants,  and  the  complexity  that  is  representative  of  at  vision  processing.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  test  machine  performance  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  A  further  constraint  on  the  design  was  the 
requirement  that  it  make  use  of  as  many  of  the  tasks  from  the  first  DARPA  benchmark  as  possible,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  previous  programming  effort. 

The  job  of  the  designers  was  thus  to  balance  these  conflicting  goals  and  constraints  in  developing  the 
benchmark  scenario.  One  result  is  that  the  benchmark  solution  is  neither  the  most  direct,  nor  the  most 
efficient  method  of  solving  the  problem.  However,  making  the  solution  more  direct  would  have 
eliminated  several  of  the  algorithms  that  are  important  in  testing  certain  aspects  of  machine 
performance.  One  the  other  hand,  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  problem  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
those  algorithms  would  have  required  significant  additional  processing  that  is  redundant  in  terms  of 
performance  evaluation.  Thus,  while  the  benchmark  solution  is  not  a  good  example  of  how  to  build  an 
efficient  vision  system,  it  is  an  effective  test  of  machine  performance  both  on  a  wide  variety  of 
individual  operations  and  on  an  integrated  task.  Moreover,  having  taken  a  lesson  from  the  Tanque  Verde 
Suite,  the  benchmark  design  attempts  to  minimize  the  effort  required  of  the  participants,  while 
maximizing  the  information  obtained. 
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Low-Level,  Bottom-Up  Processing 

Intensity  Image  Depth  Image 

Label  Connected  Components  3x3  Median  Filter 

Compute  K-Curvature  3x3  Sobel  and  Gradient  Maqnitude 

Extract  Corners  Threshold 

Intermediate  Level  Processina 

Select  Components  with  3  or  More  Corners 

Convex  Hull  of  Corners  for  Each  Component 

Compute  Angles  Between  Successive  Corners  on  Convex  Hulls 

Select  Corners  with  K-Curvature  and  Computed  Anales  Indicating  a  Riqht  Angle 

Label  Components  with  3  Contiguous  Riqht  Anqles  as  Candidate  Rectanqles 

Compute  Size,  Orientation.  Position,  and  Intensity  for  Each  Candidate  Rectangle 

Model-Based,  Top-Down  Processing 

Determine  all  Sinqle  Node  Isomorphisms  of  Candidate  Rectanqles  in  Stored  Models 

Create  a  List  of  all  Potential  Model  Poses 

Perform  a  Match  Strenqth  Probe  for  all  Sinqle  Node  Isomorphisms  (see  below) 

Link  Toqether  all  Sinqle  Node  Isomorphisms 

Create  a  List  of  all  Probes  Required  to  Extend  Each  Partial  Match 

Order  the  Probe  List  According  to  the  Match  Strength  of  the  Partial  Match  Beinq  Extended 

Perform  a  Probe  of  the  Depth  Data  for  Each  Probe  on  the  List  (see  below) 

Perform  a  Match  Strenqth  Probe  for  Each  Confirming  Depth  Probe  (see  below) 

Update  Rectanqle  Parameters  in  the  Stored  Model  for  Each  Confirming  Probe 

Propaqate  the  Veto  from  a  Reiectinq  Depth  Probe  Throughout  the  Corresponding  Partial  Match 

When  No  Probes  Remain,  Compute  Average  Match  Strenqth  for  Each  Remaining  Model  Pose 

Select  Model  with  Highest  Average  Match  Strength  as  the  Best  Match 

Create  the  Output  Intensity  Imaqe,  Showinq  the  Matchinq  Model 

Depth  Probe 

Select  an  X-Y  Oriented  Window  in  the  Depth  Data  that  will  Contain  the  Rectanqle 

Perform  a  Hough  Transform  Within  the  Window 

Search  the  Houqh  Array  for  Stronq  Edqes  with  the  Approximate  Expected  Orientations 

If  Fewer  than  3  Edqes  are  Found,  Return  the  Oriqinal  Model  Data  with  a  No-Match  Flaq 

If  3  Edges  are  Found,  Infer  the  Fourth  from  the  Model  Data 

Compute  New  Size,  Position,  and  Orientation  Values  for  the  Rectanqle 

Match-Strength  Probe 

Select  an  Oriented  Window  in  the  Depth  Data  that  is  Sliqhtly  Larqer  than  the  Rectanqle 

Classify  Depth  Pixels  as  Too  Close,  Too  Far,  or  In  Ranqe 

If  the  Number  of  Too  Far  Pixels  Exceeds  a  Threshold,  Return  a  Veto 

Otherwise,  Select  a  Corresponding  Window  in  the  intensity  Imaqe 

Select  Intensity  Pixels  with  the  Correct  Value 

Compute  a  Match  Strenqth  Based  on  the  Number  of  Correct  vs.  Incorrect  Pixels  in  the  Images 

Table  4:  Steps  that  Compose  the  Integrated  Image  Understanding  Benchmark 


The  great  variety  of  architectures  to  be  tested  is  itself  a  complicating  factor  in  the  design  of  a 
benchmark.  It  was  recognized  that  each  architecture  may  have  its  own  most  efficient  method  for 
computing  a  given  function.  However,  ihe  purpose  of  the  benchmark  requires  that  the  benchmark  tasks 
and  methods  be  well  defined  so  that  the  results  from  different  machines  will  be  comparable.  Otherwise 
the  results  will  include  a  significant  factor  that  depends  on  the  cleverness  of  the  programmer.  Thus  the 
benchmark  specification  requests  that  participants  do  not  take  shortcuts  in  the  solution,  and  that  they 
use  the  recommended  methods  whenever  possible.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommended  methods  are 
not  always  the  most  efficient  techniques  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  as  widely  implementable  as 
possible.  Thus,  while  the  processing  time  for  a  given  step  or  for  the  entire  task  may  not  be  the  best 
performance  that  a  machine  can  muster,  it  will  be  comparable  to  the  results  from  others.  Participants 


were  also  encouraged  to  develop  timings  for  more  optimal  solutions,  in  addition  to  the  standard  solution, 
if  they  so  desired. 


The  designers  also  recognize  the  tendency  for  any  benchmark  to  turn  into  a  horse  race.  However,  that 
is  not  the  goal  of  this  exercise,  which  is  to  increase  the  scientific  insight  of  architects  and  vision 
researchers  into  the  architectural  requirements  for  knowledge-based  image  interpretation.  To  this 
end,  the  benchmark  requires  a  much  more  extensive  set  of  instrumentation  than  simple  execution 
times.  Participants  are  required  to  report  execution  time  for  individual  tasks,  for  the  entire  task,  for 
system  overhead,  input  and  output,  system  initialization  and  loading  any  precomputed  data,  and  for 
different  processor  configurations  if  possible.  Implementation  factors  that  are  to  be  reported  include 
an  estimate  of  the  time  spent  implementing  the  benchmark,  the  number  of  lines  of  source  code,  the 
programming  language  used,  and  the  size  of  the  object  code.  Machine  configuration  and  technology 
factors  that  are  requested  include  the  number  of  processors,  memory  capacity,  data  path  widths, 
integration  technology,  clock  and  instruction  rates,  power  consumption,  physical  size  and  weight,  cost, 
and  any  limits  to  scaling-up  the  architecture.  Lastly,  participants  are  asked  to  comment  on  any 
changes  to  the  architecture  that  they  feel  would  contribute  to  an  improvement  in  performance  on  the 
benchmark. 

Results  and  Analysis 

Due  to  limitations  of  time  and  resources,  only  a  few  of  the  participants  were  able  to  complete  the  entire 
benchmark  exercise  and  test  it  on  all  five  of  the  data  sets.  In  almost  every  case,  there  was  some 
disclaimer  to  the  effect  that  a  particular  architecture  could  have  shown  better  performance  given  more 
implementation  time  or  resources.  It  was  common  for  participants  to  underestimate  the  effort 
required  to  implement  the  benchmark,  and  several  who  had  said  they  would  provide  timings  were 
unable  to  complete  even  a  portion  of  the  task  prior  to  the  workshop.  Despite  requests  to  groups  that  did 
not  attend  the  workshop  that  they  submit  belated  results  to  be  included  in  this  report,  not  one  new 
benchmark  report  has  been  received.  Thus,  the  results  presented  here  are  those  that  were  provided  by 
the  workshop  participants.  In  a  few  cases,  the  results  have  been  updated,  corrected,  or  amended  since 
they  were  originally  presented. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  comparing  these  results.  For  example,  no  direct  comparison  should  be  made 
between  results  obtained  from  actual  execution  and  those  that  were  derived  from  simulation 
[Carpenter,  1987],  No  matter  how  carefully  a  simulation  is  carried  out,  it  is  never  as  accurate  as 
direct  execution.  Likewise,  no  comparison  should  be  made  between  results  from  a  partial 
implementation  and  a  complete  one.  The  complete  implementation  must  account  for  overhead  involved 
in  the  interactions  between  subtasks,  and  even  for  the  fact  that  the  program  is  significantly  larger  than 
for  a  partial  implementation.  Consider  that  a  set  of  subtasks  might  appear  to  be  much  faster  than  their 
counterparts  in  a  complete  implementation  simply  because  less  paging  is  required  to  keep  the  code  in 
memory.  It  is  also  unwise  to  directly  compare  the  raw  timings,  even  for  similar  architectures, 
without  considering  the  differences  in  technology  between  systems.  For  example,  a  system  that 
executes  a  portion  of  the  benchmark  in  half  the  time  of  another  is  not  necessarily  architecturally 
superior  if  it  also  has  a  clock  rate  that  is  twice  as  high  or  if  it  has  twice  as  many  processors. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  problems  involved  in  making  direct  comparisons,  there  are  other 
considerations  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  For  example,  every  participant  expressed  the  view  that 
given  more  time  to  tune  their  implementation,  the  results  for  their  architecture  would  improve 
considerably.  What  is  impressive  in  many  cases  is  not  the  raw  speed  increase  obtained,  but  the 
increase  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  obtain  it.  While  this  has  more  to  do  with  the 
tools  available  for  developing  software  for  an  architecture  than  with  the  architecture  itself,  it  is  still 
important  in  evaluating  the  overall  usefulness  of  the  system.  Another  major  consideration  is  the  ratio 
of  cost  to  performance,  .since  many  applications  can  afford  to  sacrifice  a  small  amount  of  performance 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  implementation.  In  other  applications,  the  size  or  weight  or  power 
consumption  of  a  system  may  be  of  greater  importance  than  all-out  speed.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
exercise  has  been  merely  to  assemble  as  much  of  this  data  as  possible  so  that  the  performance  results 
can  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  each  potential  application  of  an  architecture. 
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Thus,  in  what  follows,  there  is  no  single  best  architecture  and  there  are  no  winners  or  losers.  Each  has 
its  own  unique  merits  and  drawbacks,  of  which  none  are  absolute.  To  play  down  the  direct  comparison 
of  raw  timings,  the  results  for  each  architecture  will  be  presented  separately.  The  order  of 
presentation  is  random,  except  that  the  sequential  solution  is  presented  first  to  provide  a  performance 
baseline,  and  then  complete  parallel  implementations  are  presented,  followed  by  partial 
implementations.  Results  that  were  based  on  theoretical  estimations  are  not  included  in  this  report. 
The  timings  in  all  of  the  tables  are  in  seconds,  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  Where  a  timing  is  zero,  it 
indicates  that  the  processing  time  was  less  than  the  resolution  of  the  timing  mechanism  employed. 
Blanks  in  the  tables  indicate  values  that  were  omitted  from  the  reports  that  were  supplied  by  the 
implementors. 

Sequential  Solution 

The  sequential  solution  to  the  benchmark  was  developed  in  C  on  a  Sun-3/160  workstation.  The  solution 
contains  roughly  4600  lines  of  code,  including  comments.  The  implementation  was  designed  for 
maximum  portability  and  has  been  successfully  recompiled  on  several  different  systems.  The  only 
portion  that  is  system  dependent  is  the  actual  result  presentation  step,  which  uses  the  graphics 
primitives  provided  for  drawing  on  the  workstation's  screen.  The  implementation  differs  from  the 
recommended  method  on  the  Connected  Component  Labelling  step  by  using  a  standard  sequential  method 
for  computing  this  well-defined  function.  The  sequential  method  is  designed  to  minimize  array  accesses 
and  their  corresponding  index  calculations,  which  is  not  a  problem  for  array  processors,  but  incurs  a 
significant  time  penalty  on  a  sequential  machine. 

Timings  have  been  produced  for  the  sequential  code  running  on  all  five  data  sets,  and  on  three  different 
machine  configurations.  The  configurations  are  a  Sun-3/160  (a  16  MHz  68020  processor)  with  8MB 
of  RAM,  a  Sun-3/260  (a  25  MHz  68020)  with  16MB  of  RAM,  and  a  Sun-4/260  (a  16MHz  SPARC 
processor)  with  16MB  of  RAM.  The  extra  RAM  on  the  latter  two  machines  did  not  affect  performance, 
since  the  benchmark  was  able  to  run  in  8MB  without  paging.  The  3/260  was  equipped  with  a  Weitek 
floating-point  co-processor,  while  the  3/160  used  only  the  standard  68881  co-processor.  These 
results  have  been  corrected  since  the  workshop,  where  some  questions  arose  as  to  their  validity  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  connected  components  extracted.  It  was  determined  that  the  original  results 
were  obtained  with  a  faulty  copy  of  the  data  set,  and  the  problems  vanished  when  the  proper  data  was 
used.  Table  5  shows  the  results  for  the  Sun-3/160,  Table  6  shows  the  Sun-3/260  results,  and  Table 
7  gives  the  execution  times  for  the  Sun-4/260.  The  timings  were  obtained  with  the  standard  system 
clock  utility  which  has  a  resolution  of  20  milliseconds  on  the  Sun-3  systems,  and  10  milliseconds  on 
the  Sun-4. 


Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

Total 

794.94 

2.94 

335.96 

2.10 

326.84 

2.40 

549.3 

2.52 

550.26 

2.90 

Overhead 

4.02 

1 .06 

4.06 

0.88 

4.50 

1.14 

4.60 

1 .04 

4.58 

0.94 

Miscellaneous 

2.24 

0.04 

2.18 

0.04 

2.16 

0.06 

2.12 

0.02 

2.10 

0.02 

Startup 

0.02 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.02 

0.04 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

Image  input 

0.60 

0.68 

0.58 

0.54 

1.32 

0.78 

1 .50 

0.74 

1 .42 

0.66 

Image  output 

0.24 

0.30 

0.30 

0.28 

0.06 

0.24 

0.06 

0.24 

0.08 

0.26 

Model  input 

0.92 

0.04 

0.96 

0.02 

0.94 

0.02 

0.92 

0.02 

0.96 

0.00 

Label  connected  components 

27.40 

0.38 

27.46 

0.36 

28.12 

0.28 

27.86 

0.36 

27.88 

0.36 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

6.42 

0.08 

4.00 

0.14 

4.34 

0.04 

5.36 

0.08 

5.10 

0.24 

Miscellaneous 

2.06 

0.06 

1  .84 

0.02 

1 .94 

0.02 

1  .94 

0.02 

1 .92 

0.06 

0.52 

0.02 

0.28 

0.02 

0.38 

0.00 

0.42 

0.00 

0.38 

0.06 

K-curvature 

1.62 

0.00 

0.80 

0.00 

0.82 

0.00 

1 .22 

0.00 

1.10 

0.00 

K-curvature  smoothing 

1.26 

0.00 

0.62 

0.00 

0.70 

0.00 

0.96 

0.00 

1.02 

0.02 

First  derivative 

0.46 

0.00 

0.22 

0.02 

0.24 

0.00 

0.28 

0.02 

0.22 

0.02 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.26 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.18 

0.00 

0.24 

0.02 
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Final  corner  detection 

0.20 

0.00 

0.16 

0.02 

0.18 

0.02 

0.28 

0.02 

0.16 

0.04 

Count  corners 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

Convex  hull 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

Test  for  right  angles 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

Median  filter 

246.06 

0.60 

1  18.62 

0.26 

92.58 

0.28 

90.70 

0.22 

90.66 

0.24 

Sobel 

135.3 

0.18 

133.14 

0.16 

135.92 

0.18 

135.12 

0.1  6 

135.14 

0.28 

Initial  graph  match 

24.4 

0.06 

24.94 

0.06 

26.02 

0.02 

68.30 

0.14 

67.48 

0.14 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.14 

0.00 

0.10 

0.02 

0.08 

0.02 

0.26 

0.04 

0.24 

0.00 

Match  links 

0.22 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

0.74 

0.00 

0.58 

0.02 

Create  probe  list 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

Partial  match 

24.04 

0.06 

24.78 

0.04 

25.86 

0.00 

67.28 

0.10 

66.64 

0.12 

Match  strength  probes 

24.02 

0.06 

24.74 

0.02 

25.82 

0.00 

66.64 

0.10 

65  82 

0.12 

Window  selection 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.12 

0.02 

0.10 

0.02 

Classification  and  count 

24.0 

0.06 

24.72 

0.02 

25.82 

0.00 

66.50 

0.06 

65.70 

0.08 

Match  extension 

326.54 

0.50 

1  1.46 

0.12 

18.72 

0.20 

202.58 

0.32 

204.68 

0.44 

Match  strength  probes 

72.88 

0.10 

3.28 

0.00 

5.80 

0.06 

47.82 

0.06 

42.00 

0.06 

Window  selection 

0.08 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.08 

0.02 

0.10 

0.00 

Classification  and  count 

72.80 

0.10 

3.28 

0.00 

5.80 

0.06 

47.72 

0.02 

41.88 

0.06 

Hough  probes 

253.32 

0.38 

8.16 

0.12 

12.84 

0.12 

153.76 

0.22 

161.98 

0.36 

Window  selection 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.08 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

Hough  transform 

252.20 

0.36 

8.10 

0.12 

12.78 

0.1  2 

151.86 

0.16 

160.34 

0.28 

Edge  peak  detection 

1 .08 

0.02 

0.06 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

1 .76 

0.00 

1 .54 

0.02 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.00 

Result  presentation 

24.80 

0.00 

12.28 

0.04 

16.64 

0.02 

14.78 

0.00 

14.74 

0.02 

Best  match  selection 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Image  generation 

24.80 

0.00 

12.28 

0.04 

16.64 

0.02 

14.76 

0.00 

14.74 

0.02 

Statistics 

Connected  components 

134 

35 

34 

1  14 

1  00 

Right  angles  extracted 

126 

99 

92 

210 

1  97 

Rectangles  detected 

25 

21 

1  6 

42 

39 

Depth  pixels  >  threshold 

21256 

14542 

12898 

18584 

18825 

Elements  on  initial  probe  list 

381 

1  9 

27 

400 

249 

Hough  probes 

55 

3 

5 

97 

93  | 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

28 

20 

1  5 

142 

142  | 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

60 

3 

5 

1  10 

97 

Models  remaining 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1  0 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Average  match  strength 

0.64 

0.96 

0.94 

0.84 

0.88 

Translated  to 

151 

,240 

256,256 

257 

,255 

257,255 

257.255  I 

Rotated  by  (degrees) 

85 

359 

114 

22 

22  I 

Table  5:  Sun-3/160  Results 


Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

Total 

293.42  5.96 

130.48  2.06 

116.96  2.56 

191.38  3.38 

192.38  3.20 

Overhead 

2.26  0.66 

2.46  0.58 

2.76  0.68 

2.50  0.94 

2.72  0.72 
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Miscellaneous 

1 .28 

0.00 

1 .24 

0.00 

1 .24 

0.02 

1.22 

0.02 

1 .22 

0.00 

Startup 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.04 

0.02 

0.00 

Image  input 

0.30 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

1 .00 

0.48 

0.76 

0.72 

0.92 

0.54 

Image  output 

0.1  8 

0.14 

0.26 

0.08 

0.06 

0.16 

0.06 

0.14 

0.08 

0.18 

Model  input 

0.48 

0.02 

0.46 

0.00 

0.46 

0.00 

0.46 

0.02 

0.48 

0.00 

Label  connected  components 

14.14 

0.38 

14.20 

0.26 

14.10 

0.36 

14.46 

0.12 

14.40 

0.26 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

3.60 

0.14 

2.36 

0.02 

2.44 

0.04 

3.12 

0.04 

2.90 

0.08 

Miscellaneous 

1 .28 

0.02 

1.12 

0.00 

1 .22 

0.02 

1 .26 

0.00 

1 .08 

0.00 

Trace  region  boundary 

0.28 

0.02 

0.20 

0.00 

0.18 

0.00 

0.14 

0.02 

0.26 

0.04 

K-curvature 

0.82 

0.02 

0.44 

0.02 

0.42 

0.00 

0.68 

0.00 

0.48 

0.02 

K-curvature  smoothing 

0.78 

0.02 

0.26 

0.00 

0.42 

0.02 

0.50 

0.00 

0.56 

0.00 

First  derivative 

0.20 

0.02 

0.16 

0.00 

0.1  0 

0.00 

0.18 

0.00 

0.26 

0.00 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.18 

0.00 

0.14 

0.00 

Final  corner  detection 

0.20 

0.00 

0.12 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.18 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

Count  corners 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Convex  hull 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.20 

0.04 

0.00 

Test  for  right  angles 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

Median  filter 

1 12.50 

1  .20 

59.86 

0.42 

42.64 

0.46 

42.64 

0.34 

42.72 

0.54 

Sobel 

38.96 

2.04 

38.12 

0.38 

37.90 

0.44 

38.02 

0.74 

38.14 

0.42 

Initial  graph  match 

6.10 

0.06 

6.06 

0.02 

6.38 

0.20 

17.02 

0.30 

16.80 

0.14 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.08 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.14 

0.02 

0.12 

0.00 

Match  links 

0.10 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.30 

0.00 

0.26 

0.00 

Create  probe  list 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Partial  match 

5.92 

0.06 

5.96 

0.02 

6.30 

0.20 

16.58 

0.28 

16.42 

0.14 

Match  strength  probes 

5.90 

0.06 

5.94 

0.02 

6.30 

0.20 

16.34 

0.22 

16.04 

0.14 

Window  selection 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.10 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

Classification  and  count 

5.90 

0.06 

5.94 

0.02 

6.30 

0.18 

16.24 

0.18 

16.02 

0.10 

Match  extension 

109.18 

1 .28 

3.78 

0.14 

6.02 

0.22 

69.32 

0.76 

70.42 

0.74 

Match  strength  probes 

17.54 

0.02 

0.78 

0.00 

1.40 

0.00 

1 1 .60 

0.06 

10.20 

0.10 

Window  selection 

0.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

Classification  and  count 

17.50 

0.02 

0.78 

0.00 

1.40 

0.00 

1 1 .56 

0.06 

10.16 

0.08 

Hough  probes 

91.44 

1 .26 

3.00 

0.12 

4.62 

0.20 

57.30 

0.66 

59.80 

0.64 

Window  selection 

0.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

Hough  transform 

90.64 

1 .24 

2.98 

0.12 

4.60 

0.20 

56.40 

0.64 

59.00 

0.62 

Edge  peak  detection 

0.76 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.82 

0.00 

0.78 

0.02 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Result  presentation 

6.68 

0.00 

3.64 

0.00 

4.72 

0.00 

4.30 

0.20 

4.28 

0.02 

Best  match  selection 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Image  generation 

6.68 

0.00 

3.64 

0.00 

4.72 

0.00 

4.30 

0.02 

4.28 

0.02 

[Statistics  | 

Connected  components 

134 

35 

34 

1  14 

100 

Right  angles  extracted 

1  26 

99 

92 

210 

197 

Rectangles  detected 

25 

21 

1  6 

42 

39 

Depth  pixels  >  threshold 

21256 

14542 

12898 

18584 

18825 

Elements  on  initial  probe  list 

381 

1  9 

27 

400 

249 

Hough  probes 

55 

3 

5 

97 

93 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

28 

20 

1  5 

142 

142 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

60 

3 

5 

110 

97 

Models  remaining 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1  0 

1 

5 

7 

8 
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Average  match  strength 

Translated  to _ 

Rotated  by  (degrees) 


0.64 _ 0.96 _ 0.94 _ 0.84 _ 0.88 

151,240  256,256  257,255  257,255  257,255 

85 _ 359 _ 1_1_4 _ 22 _ 22 

Table  6:  Sun-3/260  Results 


Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

Total 

1 17.21 

3.80 

40.19 

2.45 

38.88 

2.06 

78.41 

2.64 

80.15 

2.69 

Overhead 

2.49 

1.85 

2.34 

1 .58 

2.43 

1.36 

2.62 

1 .46 

2.66 

1 .45 

Miscellaneous 

1.23 

1.20 

1.17 

0.81 

1.24 

0.70 

1 .45 

0.77 

1 .43 

0.74 

Startup 

0.02 

0.03 

0.00 

0.05 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.05 

0.01 

0.06 

Image  input 

0.33 

0.48 

0.27 

0.58 

0.33 

0.47 

0.35 

0.46 

0.38 

0.47 

Image  output 

0.10 

0.1  1 

0.12 

0.10 

0.05 

1.11 

0.05 

0.10 

0.09 

0.09 

Model  input 

0.52 

0.02 

0.50 

0.02 

0  50 

0.04 

0  50 

0  04 

0.49 

0.04 

Label  connected  components 

4.39 

0.35 

4.29 

0.27 

4.31 

0.23 

4.36 

0.26 

4.33 

0.28 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

1.01 

0.09 

0.68 

0.00 

0.67 

0.04 

0.86 

0.10 

0.87 

0.04 

Miscellaneous 

0.31 

0.05 

0.32 

0.00 

0.27 

0.02 

0.33 

0.05 

0.32 

0.02 

Trace  region  boundary 

0.06 

0.01 

0.04 

0.00 

0.04 

0.01 

0.04 

0.00 

0.03 

0  00 

K-curvature 

0.21 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

0.1  1 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

K-curvature  smoothing 

0.22 

0.00 

0.16 

0.00 

0.15 

0.00 

0.21 

0.01 

0.22 

0.00 

First  derivative 

0.12 

0.00 

0.09 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.14 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.04 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.02 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

Final  corner  detection 

0.04 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.06 

0.00 

Count  corners 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

Convex  hull 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

Test  for  right  angles 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

Median  filter 

30.33 

0.20 

14.47 

0.17 

11.14 

0.16 

11.16 

0.14 

11.15 

0.19 

Sobel 

1 1 .21 

0.95 

1 1 .26 

0.17 

11.17 

0.1  0 

11.11 

0.30 

11.15 

0.30 

Initial  graph  match 

3.41 

0.01 

3.36 

0.1  0 

3.53 

0.01 

10.01 

0.09 

9.83 

0.1  1 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.03 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

0.02 

0.00 

0.05 

0.01 

0.04 

0.02 

Match  links 

0.07 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.00 

0.22 

0.01 

0.18 

0.00 

Create  probe  list 

0.03 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

r  ^4 

y- 

0.00 

0.12 

0.00 

0.12 

0.01 

Partial  match 

3.28 

0.01 

3.33 

0.06 

3.48 

0.01 

9.62 

0.07 

9.49 

0.08 

Match  strength  probes 

3.27 

0.10 

3.33 

0.60 

3.- 

J.01 

9.44 

0.07 

9.30 

0  08 

Window  selection 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.04 

0.01 

Classification  and  count 

3.15 

0.00 

3.23 

0.06 

3.38 

0.01 

8.85 

0.05 

8.65 

0.02 

Match  extension 

60.98 

0.26 

2.06 

0.12 

3.35 

0.08 

36.18 

0.23 

38.10 

0.26 

Match  strength  probes 

9.89 

0.02 

0.45 

0.00 

0.79 

0.00 

6.63 

0.02 

6.06 

0.02 

Window  selection 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

Classification  and  count 

9.60 

0.00 

0.44 

0.00 

0.78 

0.00 

6.12 

0.00 

5.56 

0.02 

Hough  probes 

50.99 

0.21 

1  .61 

0.12 

2.56 

0.08 

29.32 

0.20 

31.77 

0.22 

Window  selection 

0.03 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.09 

0.01 

0.07 

0.00 

Hough  transform 

50.65 

0.12 

1 .60 

0.1  1 

2.54 

0.07 

28.86 

0.08 

31 .32 

0.12 

Edge  peak  detection 

0.15 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.24 

0.02 

0.21 

0.00 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.03 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

0.01 

0.06 

0.00 

Result  presentation 

3.37 

0.01 

1.67 

0.00 

2.24 

0.00 

2.07 

0.00 

2.02 

0.00 

Best  match  selection 

0.06 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.10 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

Image  generation 

3.31 

0.01 

1 .65 

0.00 

2.22 

0.00 

1  .97 

0.00 

1 .98 

0.00 
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Connected  components 

134 

35 

34 

1  14 

1  00 

Right  angles  extracted 

1  26 

99 

92 

210 

197 

Rectangles  detected 

25 

21 

1  6 

42 

39 

Depth  pixels  >  threshold 

21254 

14531 

12892 

18579 

18822 

Elements  on  initial  probe  list 

381 

1  9 

27 

389 

248 

Hough  probes 

55 

3 

5 

93 

92 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

28 

20 

1  5 

142 

142 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

60 

3 

5 

1  05 

97 

Models  remaining 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1  0 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Average  match  strength 

0.64 

0.96 

0.94 

0.84 

0.88 

Translated  to 

151  ,240 

256,256 

257,255 

257,255 

257,255 

Rotated  by  (degrees) 

85 

359 

1  14 

22 

22 

Table  7:  Sun-4/260  Results 


Alliant  FX-80  Solution 


The  Alliant  FX-80  consists  of  up  to  eight  computational  elements  and  up  to  twelve  I/O  processors  that 
share  a  physical  memory  through  a  sophisticated  combination  of  caches,  busses  and  an  interconnection 
network.  The  computational  elements  communicate  with  the  shared  memory  via  the  interconnection 
network  which  links  them  to  a  pair  of  special  purpose  caches  that  in  turn  access  the  memory  over  a  bus 
that  is  shared  with  the  I/O  processor  caches.  The  FX-80  differs  from  the  older  FX-8  primarily  in  that 
the  computational  elements  are  significantly  faster. 

Alliant  was  able  to  implement  the  benchmark  on  the  FX-80  in  roughly  one  programmer-week.  The 
programmer  who  built  the  implementation  had  no  experience  in  vision  and,  in  many  cases,  did  not  even 
bother  to  learn  how  the  benchmark  code  works.  The  implementation  was  done  by  rewriting  the  system 
dependent  section  to  use  the  available  graphics  hardware,  compiling  the  code  with  Alliant's  vectorizing 
and  globally  optimizing  C  compiler,  using  a  profiling  tool  to  determine  the  portions  of  the  code  that 
used  the  greatest  percentage  of  CPU  time,  inserting  compiler  directives  in  the  form  of  comments  to 
break  implicit  dependencies  in  four  sections  of  the  benchmark,  and  recompiling  the  new  version  of  the 
code.  Alliant  provided  results  for  five  configurations  of  the  FX-80,  with  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  8 
computational  elements.  In  order  to  save  space,  only  two  of  the  configurations  are  represented  here. 
Table  8  shows  the  execution  times  for  a  single  FX-80  computational  element,  and  Table  9  shows  the 
results  for  an  FX-80  with  eight  elements.  Another  point  that  was  noted  by  Alliant  is  that  the  C 
compiler  is  a  new  product  and  does  not  yet  provide  as  great  a  degree  of  optimization  as  their  FORTRAN 
compiler  (a  difference  of  up  to  50%  in  some  cases).  They  expect  to  see  significantly  better 
performance  with  later  releases  of  the  product. 


Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

Total 

204.858  2.531  1  02.700  1 .861 

93.311  1.828136.759  3.049139.130  3.032 

Overhead 

7.968  0.776 

7.925  0.777 

7.897  0.775 

7.900  0.764 

7.895  0.763 

Miscellaneous 

0.627  0.030 

0.585  0.033 

0.559  0.033 

0.554  0.030 

0.554  0.031 

Startup 

0.030  0.031 

0.029  0.033 

0.029  0.031 

0.029  0.032 

0.029  0.029 

Image  input 

5.692  0.515 

5.691  0.051 

5.691  0.505 

5.697  0.509 

5.690  0.504 

Image  output 

1.039  0.175 

1 .039  0.1  79 

1.038  0.183 

1.039  0.1  71 

1.040  0.177 

Model  input 

0.580  0.021 

0.058  0.017 

0.580  0.018 

0.580  0.017 

0.580  0.019 

Label  connected  components 

16.917  0.268 

16.830  0.258 

16.800  0.253 

16.948  0.247 

16  930  0.259 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

2.760  0.590 

1.791  0.267 

1.874  0.252 

2.312  0.681 

2.286  0.643 

Miscellaneous 

1.005  0.231 

0.928  0.097 

0.931  0.094 

0.986  0.255 

0.983  0.239 

Trace  region  boundary 

0.31  2  0.078 

0.172  0.021 

0.183  0.019 

0.255  0.062 

0.221  0.054 

K-curvature 

0.592  0.037 

0.287  0.017 

0.308  0.017 

0.438  0.045 

0.432  0.045 
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K-curvature  smoothing 

0.362  0.037 

0.176  0.018 

0.188  0.017 

0.269  0.045 

0.264  0.044 

First  derivative 

0.158  0.037 

0.077  0.017 

0.082  0.016 

0.1  19  0.045 

0.1 17  0.043 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.170  0.037 

0.076  0.017 

0.099  0.017 

0.135  0.045 

0.133  0.043 

Final  corner  detection 

0.135  0.042 

0.060  0.022 

0.069  0.022 

0.103  0.051 

0.101  0.049 

Count  corners 

0.006  0.037 

0.003  0.017 

0  002  0.01  7 

0.007  0.044 

0.006  0.042 

Convex  hull 

0.013  0.026 

0.006  0.017 

0.006  0.01  7 

0.01  5  0.042 

0.015  0.040 

Test  for  right  angles 

0.006  0.013 

0.005  0.01  1 

0.004  0.009 

0.009  0.022 

0.008  0.021 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.003  0.013 

0.003  0.01  1 

0.002  0.009 

0.006  0.022 

0.005  0.021 

Median  filter 

77.294  0.1  70 

43.652  0.1  60 

31.886  0.163 

31.919  0.154 

31 .880  0.166 

Sobel 

26.147  0.001 

26.079  0.001 

26.063  0.001 

26.128  0.001 

26.129  0.001 

Initial  graph  match 

2.458  0.088 

2.397  0.063 

2.569  0.055 

7.117  0.368 

7.01 1  0.373 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.067  0.023 

0.051  0.012 

0.046  0.014 

0.129  0.047 

0.1 1 1  0.041 

Match  links 

0.067  0.002 

0.024  0.004 

0.022  0.004 

0.262  0.013 

0.214  0.023 

Create  probe  list 

0.002  0.001 

0.002  0.001 

0.002  0.001 

0.005  0.001 

0.006  0.003 

Partial  match 

2.321  0.062 

2.320  0.046 

2.499  0.036 

6.722  0.307 

6.680  0.307 

Match  strength  probes 

2.305  0.045 

2.303  0.032 

2.486  0.024 

6.502  0.228 

6.429  0.229 

Window  selection 

0.009  0.032 

0.003  0.01  1 

0.002  0.008 

0.020  0.076 

ci  020  0.077 

Classification  and  count 

2.299  0.015 

2.298  0.01  1 

2.482  0.008 

6.471  0.076 

6.397  0.076 

Match  extension 

68.025  0.385 

2.149  0.083 

3.81  7  0.091 

42.243  0.600 

44.806  0.584 

Match  strength  probes 

7.139  0.096 

0.31  1  0.005 

0.568  0.008 

4.600  0.168 

4.216  0.155 

Window  selection 

0.009  0.032 

0.000  0.002 

0.001  0.003 

0.15  0.056 

0.01  4  0.052 

Classification  and  count 

7.125  0.032 

0.310  0.002 

0.566  0.003 

4.576  0.056 

4.193  0.052 

Hough  probes 

60.754  0.202 

1 .833  0.068 

3.241  0.071 

37.330  0.301 

40.320  0.312 

Window  selection 

0.008  0.030 

0.001  0.002 

0.001  0.003 

0.014  0.051 

0.014  0.051 

Hough  transform 

60.259  0.082 

1.806  0.061 

3.210  0.061 

36.650  0.097 

39.604  0.1  10 

Edge  peak  detection 

0.474  0.031 

0.026  0.002 

0.030  0.003 

0.642  0.050 

0.681  0.050 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.008  0.030 

0.000  0.002 

0.001  0.003 

0.015  0.051 

0.014  0.051 

Result  presentation 

3.269  0.002 

1.860  0.002 

2.388  0.002 

2.177  0.002 

2.174  0.002 

Best  match  selection 

0.003  0.001 

0.001  0.001 

0.001  0.001 

0.004  0.001 

0.002  0.001 

Image  generation 

3.266  0.001 

1.859  0.001 

2.387  0.001 

2.174  0.001 

2.172  0.001 

Statistics 

Connected  components 

134 

35 

34 

114 

1  00 

Right  angles  extracted 

126 

99 

92 

210 

1  97 

Rectangles  detected 

25 

21 

1  6 

42 

39 

Depth  pixels  >  threshold 

21266 

14542 

12888 

18572 

18813 

Elements  on  initial  probe  list 

374 

1  9 

27 

389 

248 

Hough  probes 

55 

3 

5 

93 

92 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

28 

20 

1  5 

142 

142 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

60 

3 

5 

105 

97 

Models  remaining 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1  0 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Average  match  strength 

0.65 

0.96 

0.94 

0.84 

0.88 

Translated  to 

151  ,240 

256,256 

257,255 

257,255 

257,255 

Rotated  by 

85 

359 

1  14 

22 

22 

Table  8:  Affiant  FX-80  Single  Processor  Results 
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Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

Total 

57.1  77  2.935 

31 .056  2.082 

30.872  2.043 

50.357  3.577 

50.153  3.467 

Overhead 

7.940  0.847 

7.903  0.825 

7.897  0.813 

7.891  0.820 

7.899  0.822 

Miscellaneous 

0.601  0.042 

0.558  0.039 

0.558  0.039 

0.553  0.041 

0.560  0.058 

Startup 

0.030  0.056 

0.029  0.047 

0.029  0.042 

0.029  0.043 

0.029  0.033 

Image  input 

5. 690  0.549 

5.695  0.541 

5.691  0.532 

5.690  0.542 

5.690  0.536 

Image  output 

1.039  0.1  73 

1.040  0.172 

1.038  0.177 

1.039  0.173 

1.039  0.173 

Model  input 

0.580  0.023 

0.580  0.021 

0.580  0.017 

0.580  0.017 

0.580  0.017 

Label  connected  components 

6.930  0.295 

6.864  0.272 

6.849  0.270 

6.979  C.273 

6.992  0.272 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

2.776  0.686 

1.799  0.314 

1.882  0.295 

2.329  0.785 

2.309  0.751 

Miscellaneous 

1.010  0.277 

0.931  0.120 

0.934  0.1  13 

0.994  0.303 

0.990  0.290 

Trace  region  boundary 

0.31  2  0.084 

0.172  0.023 

0.183  0.022 

0.227  0.071 

0.224  0.063 

K-curvature 

0.594  0.042 

0.287  0.020 

0.308  0.019 

0.438  0.051 

0.433  0.049 

K-curvature  smoothing 

0.364  0.042 

0.176  0.019 

0.189  0.019 

0.270  0.052 

0.267  0.050 

First  derivative 

0.159  0.042 

0.077  0.019 

0.083  0.019 

0.120  0.051 

0.120  0.050 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.171  0.049 

0.077  0.020 

0.100  0.019 

0.136  0.051 

0.135  0.050 

Final  corner  detection 

0.136  0.048 

0.060  0.028 

0.070  0.025 

0.103  0.057 

0.130  0.055 

Count  comers 

0.007  0.041 

0.003  0.019 

0.003  0.019 

0.008  0.050 

0.007  0.052 

Convex  hull 

0.01 4  0.030 

0.007  0.019 

0.007  0.019 

0.01  6  0.047 

0.016  0.045 

0.006  0.016 

0.005  0.013 

0.004  0.010 

0.01  0  0.025 

0.009  0.023 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.004  0.015 

0.003  0.013 

0.002  0.010 

0.007  0.026 

0.005  0.023 

Median  filter 

9.890  0.223 

5.637  0.220 

4.111  0.212 

4.1  10  0.214 

4.109  0.209 

Sobel 

3.798  0.001 

3.789  0.001 

3.787  0.001 

3.795  0.001 

3.795  0.001 

Initial  graph  match 

2.455  0.123 

2.399  0.094 

2.569  0.086 

7.130  0.485 

7.014  0.459 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.068  0.048 

0.052  0.028 

0.046  0.033 

0.131  0.102 

0.1 12  0.083 

Match  links 

0.068  0.004 

0.024  0.009 

0.022  0.009 

0.263  0.030 

0.213  0.020 

Create  probe  list 

0.002  0.001 

0.002  0.001 

0.002  0.001 

0.005  0.001 

0.006  0.004 

Partial  match 

2.31  7  0.070 

2.322  0.055 

2.499  0.043 

6.732  0.351 

6.682  0.351 

Match  strength  probes 

2.301  0.050 

2.304  0.037 

2.485  0.027 

6.509  0.259 

6.429  0.263 

Window  selection 

0.004  0.017 

0.004  0.012 

0.002  0.009 

0.023  0.087 

0.025  0.087 

Classification  and  count 

2.294  0.01  7 

2.298  0.012 

2.482  0.009 

6.473  0.085 

6.390  0.087 

Match  extension 

20.1  05  0.455 

0.786  0.1  07 

1 .376  0.122 

15.926  0.739 

15.845  0.702 

Match  strength  probes 

7.121  0.1  1  1 

0.31  1  0.006 

0.567  0.009 

4.609  0.195 

4.219  0.185 

Window  selection 

0.010  0.037 

0.001  0.002 

0.001  0.003 

0.019  0.065 

0.016  0.065 

Classification  and  count 

7.105  0.037 

0.310  0.002 

0.565  0.003 

4.580  0.066 

4.193  0.060 

Hough  probes 

12.847  0.243 

0.468  0.086 

0.799  0.099 

10.996  0.378 

1  1 .350  0.366 

Window  selection 

0.008  0.033 

0.001  0.002 

0.001  0.003 

0.01  4  0.057 

0.014  0.057 

Hough  transform 

12.353  0.1  10 

0.441  0.078 

0.767  0.086 

10.315  0.151 

10.629  0.140 

Edge  peak  detection 

0.472  0.034 

0.026  0.002 

0.030  0.003 

0.645  0.057 

0.682  0.057 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.009  0.033 

0.000  0.002 

0.001  0.003 

0.013  0.056 

0.014  0.057 

Result  presentation 

3.265  0.002 

1.859  0.002 

2.382  0.002 

2.178  0.002 

2.173  0.002 

Best  match  selection 

0.003  0.001 

0.001  0.001 

0.001  0.001 

0.004  0.001 

0.002  0.00 

Image  generation 

3.262  0.001 

1.858  0.001 

2.381  0.001 

2.174  0.001 

2.171  0.001 

Statistics 


Connected  components 

134 

35 

34 

1  14 

100 

Right  angles  extracted 

1  26 

99 

92 

210 

197 

Rectangles  detected 

25 

21 

1  6 

42 

39 

Depth  pixels  >  threshold 

21266 

14542 

12888 

18572 

18813 

Elements  on  initial  probe  list 

374 

1  9 

27 

389 

248 

179 


Hough  probes 

55 

3 

5 

93 

92 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

28 

20 

1  5 

142 

142 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

60 

3 

5 

105 

97 

Models  remaining 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1  0 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Averaqe  match  strength 

0.65 

0.96 

0.94 

0.84 

0.88 

Translated  to 

151  ,240 

256,256 

257,255 

257,255 

257,255 

Rotated  by 

85 

359 

1  14 

22 

22 

Table  9: 

Alliant  FX-80 

Results  with 

Eight  Processors 

Image  Understanding  Architecture 


The  Image  Understanding  Architecture  (IUA)  is  being  built  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
Hughes  Research  Laboratories  specifically  to  address  the  problem  of  supporting  real-time,  knowledge- 
based  vision.  The  architecture  consists  of  three  different  parallel  processors  that  are  arranged  in  a 
hierarchy  that  is  tightly  coupled  by  layers  of  dual-ported  memory  between  the  processors.  The  low- 
level  processor  in  the  hierarchy  is  a  bit-serial,  processor-per-pixel,  SIMD,  associative  array.  The 
intermediate-level  processor  is  an  MIMD  array  of  4096  16-bit  digital  signal  processors  that  can 
communicate  via  an  interconnection  network.  Each  intermediate-level  processor  shares  a  dual-ported 
memory  segment  with  64  low-level  processors.  The  high  level  is  a  multiprocessor  that  is  designed  to 
support  Al  processing  and  a  blackboard  model  of  communication  through  a  global  shared  memory,  which 
is  dual-ported  with  a  segment  of  the  intermediate-level  processor's  memory.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  architecture  can  be  found  in  [Weems,  1989]. 

Because  the  architecture  is  still  under  construction,  an  instruction-level  simulator  was  used  to 
develop  the  benchmark  implementation.  The  simulator  is  programmed  in  a  combination  of  Forth  and  an 
assembly  language  which  has  a  syntax  that  is  similar  to  Ada  or  Pascal.  The  benchmark  was  developed 
over  a  period  of  about  six  months,  but  much  of  that  time  was  spent  in  building  basic  library  routines 
and  additional  tools  that  were  generally  required  for  any  large  programming  task.  A  1  /64th  scale 
version  of  the  simulator  (4096  low-level,  64  intermediate-level,  and  one  high-level  processor)  runs 
on  a  Sun  workstation,  and  was  used  to  develop  the  initial  benchmark  implementation.  The 
implementation  was  then  transported  to  a  full-scale  IUA  simulator  running  on  a  Sequent  Symmetry 
multiprocessor.  At  the  time  of  the  Avon  workshop,  several  errors  remained  in  the  full-scale 
implementation,  but  these  have  since  been  corrected.  Table  10  presents  the  results  from  the  IUA 
simulations  with  a  resolution  of  one  instruction  time  (0.1  microsecond).  There  are  several  points  to 
note  about  these  results.  Because  the  processing  of  different  steps  can  be  overlapped  in  the  different 
processing  levels,  the  sum  of  the  individual  step  timings  does  not  always  equal  the  total  time  for  a 
segment  of  the  benchmark.  Some  of  the  individual  timings  represent  average  execution  times,  since  the 
intermediate  level  processing  takes  place  asynchronously  and  individual  processes  can  vary  in  their 
execution  time.  For  example,  the  time  for  all  of  the  match-strength  probes  is  difficult  to  estimate 
since  probes  are  created  asynchronously  and  their  processing  is  overlapped.  However,  the  time  for  a 
step  such  as  match  extension  takes  into  account  the  span  of  time  required  to  complete  all  of  the 
subsidiary  match-strength  probes.  Lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  intermediate-level 
processor  was  greatly  underutilized  by  the  benchmark  (only  0.2%  of  its  processors  were  activated), 
and  the  high-level  processor  was  not  used  at  all.  The  low-level  processor  was  also  idle  roughly  50%  of 
the  time  while  awaiting  requests  for  top-down  probes  from  the  intermediate  level. 
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Data  Set 


Sample 


Test2 


Test3 


Test4 


Total 

0,0844445 

0.0455559 

0.0455088 

0.4180890 

0.3978859 

Overhead 

0.0139435 

0.0139435 

0.0139435 

0.0139435 

0.0139435 

Miscellaneous 

0.0092279 

0.0092279 

0.0092279 

0.0092279 

0.0092279 

Startup 

0.0038682 

0.0038682 

0.0038682 

0.0038682 

0.0038682 

Image  input 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0  0000020 

0.0000020 

Image  output 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

Model  input 

0.0008302 

0.0008302 

0.0008302 

0.0008302 

0.0008302 

Label  connected  components 

0.0000596 

0.0000596 

0.0000596 

0.0000596 

0.0000596 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

0.0161694 

0.0125489 

0.0134704 

0.0131378 

0.0129635 

Miscellaneous 

0.0003227 

0.0002421 

0.0002010 

0.0006216 

0.0002421 

Trace  region  boundary 

0.0033792 

0.0015472 

0.0018672 

0.0010912 

0.0012832 

K-curvature 

0.0038256 

0.0019936 

0.0023136 

0.0015376 

0.001 7296 

K-curvature  smoothing 

0.0005525 

0.0005525 

0.0005525 

0.0005525 

0.00 05525 

First  derivative 

0.0003777 

0.0003777 

0.0003777 

0.0003777 

0.0003777 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.0000108 

0.00001 08 

0.0000108 

0.00001 08 

0.0000108 

Final  corner  detection 

0.00001 18 

0.00001 1 8 

0.00001  18 

0.00001 18 

0.00001 18 

Count  corners 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

0.0000020 

Convex  hull 

0.0036694 

0.00191 09 

0.0015290 

0.0025947 

0.0026463 

0.0006122 

0.0006009 

0.0005906 

0.0006421 

0.0006421 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.0067877 

0.0067877 

0.0078821 

0.0067877 

0.0064229 

Median  filter 

0.0005625 

0.0005625 

0.0005625 

0.0005625 

0.0005625 

Sobel 

0.0026919 

0.0026919 

0.0026919 

0.0026919 

0.0026919 

Initial  graph  match 

0.0121876 

0.0076429 

0.0066834 

0.1  124236 

0.0822296 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.0029096 

0.0015672 

0.0013264 

0.0134885 

0.0106136 

Matcn  links 

0.0088872 

0.0056950 

0.0049762 

0.0985542 

0.0712324 

Create  probe  list 

0.0000968 

0.0001299 

0.0001  130 

0.0009252 

0.0008618 

Partial  match 

0.0033786 

0.0077033 

0.0068704 

0.1828976 

0.1534418 

Match  strength  probes 

0.0009275 

0.001 1460 

0.0012285 

0.00251 75 

0.0212640 

Window  selection 

0.0002100 

0.0003000 

0.0002700 

0.0005700 

0.0004800 

Classification  and  count 

0.0001043 

0.0001490 

0.0001341 

0.0002831 

0.0002384 

Match  extension 

0.0300650 

0.0017674 

0.0024856 

0.0899214 

0.1277396 

Match  strength  probes 

0.0026500 

0.0001 1 46 

0.0004095 

0.0543250 

0.0071766 

Window  selection 

0.0006000 

0.0000300 

0.0000900 

0.001  2300 

0.0016200 

Classification  and  count 

0.0002980 

0.0000149 

0.0000447 

0.00061 09 

0.0008046 

Hough  probes 

0.0068430 

0.0003251 

0.0005092 

0.0084591 

0.0109868 

Window  selection 

0.0000675 

0.0000045 

0.0000090 

0.0001755 

0.0002385 

Hough  transform 

0.0053010 

0.0002223 

0.0003036 

0.0044499 

0.0053477 

Edge  peak  detection 

0.001 1745 

0.0000783 

0.0001566 

0  0030537 

0.0041499 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.0003000 

0.0000200 

0.0000400 

0.0007800 

0.0010600 

Result  presentation 

0.0022826 

0.0009452 

0.001  1944 

0.0029768 

0.0029766 

Best  match  selection 

0.0000404 

0.0000403 

0.0000405 

0.0000406 

0.0000397 

Image  generation 

0.00 22352 

0.0009185 

0.001  1396 

0.0029464 

0.0029464 

Statistics 


Connected  components 


Right  angles  extracted 


Rectangles  detected 


Depth  pixels  >  threshold 


Elements  on  initial  probe  list 


Hough  probes 

44 

5 

8 

84 

1  00 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

24 

20 

1  5 

81 

80 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

20 

1 

3 

41 

54 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1  0 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Average  match  strength 

0.45 

0.86 

0.84 

0.81 

0.84 

Translated  to  151 

240 

256,256 

257,255 

257,255 

257,255 

Rotated  by 

85 

359 

1  13 

23 

23 

Table  10:  Image  Understanding  Architecture  Results 

Aspex  ASP 

The  Associative  String  Processor  (ASP)  is  being  built  by  the  University  of  Brunei  and  Aspex  Ltd.  in 
England  [Lea,  1988).  It  is  designed  as  a  general  purpose  processing  array  for  implementation  in 
wafer-scale  technology.  The  processor  consists  of  262,144  processors  arranged  as  512  strings  of 
512  processors  each.  Each  processor  contains  a  96-bit  data  register  and  a  5-bit  activity  register.  A 
string  consists  of  512  processors  linked  by  a  communication  network  that  is  also  tied  to  a  data 
exchanger  and  a  vector  data  buffer.  The  vector  data  buffers  of  the  strings  are  'inked  through  another 
data  exchanger  and  data  buffer  to  another  communication  network.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  is  a  high  degree  of  fault  tolerance.  The  system  can  be  built  with  1024  VLSI  devices,  or 
128  ULSI  devices,  or  32  WSI  devices.  Estimated  power  consumption  is  650  watts.  The  processor  clock 
and  instruction  rate  is  20  MHz.  Architectural  changes  that  would  improve  the  benchmark  performance 
include  increasing  the  number  of  processors  (improves  performance  on  K-curvature,  median  filter, 
and  Sobel),  increasing  the  speed  of  the  processors  and  communication  links  (linear  speedup  on  all 
tasks),  and  adding  a  separate  controller  to  each  ASP  substring  (gives  approximately  an  18%  increase 
overall). 

Because  the  system  is  still  under  construction,  a  software  simulator  was  used  to  implement  and  execute 
the  benchmark.  The  benchmark  was  programmed  in  an  extended  version  of  Modula-2  over  a  period 
three  months  by  two  programmers,  following  a  three  monih  period  of  initial  study  of  the  requirements 
and  development  of  a  solution  strategy.  A  Jarvis'  March  algorithm  was  substituted  for  the  recommended 
Graham  Scan  method  on  the  convex  hull.  Table  11  lists  the  benchmark  results  for  the  ASP.  Timings 
were  not  provided  for  several  of  the  steps  in  the  model  matching  portion  of  the  benchmark,  possibly 
because  a  different  method  was  used.  Startup  and  model  input  times  were  not  listed  separately,  perhaps 
because  those  operations  are  done  outside  of  the  simulation.  The  miscellaneous  time  under  overhead 
accounts  fcr  the  input  and  output  of  several  intermediate  images.  The  miscellaneous  time  under  the 
section  that  extracts  rectangles  from  the  intensity  image  accounts  for  the  output  and  subsequent  input 
of  data  records  for  corners  and  rectangles.  No  indication  was  given  of  whether  any  data  rearrangement 
took  place  as  part  of  these  I/O  operations. 


Data  Set 


Sample 


Test2 


Test3 


Test4 


Total 

0.1307200 

0.0359600 

0.03981  00 

0.1  130700 

011 88200 

Overhead 

0.0008200 

0.0008200 

0.0008000 

0.0008000 

0.0008000 

Miscellaneous 

0.0002560 

0.0002560 

0.0002560 

0.0002560 

0.0002560 

Startu 


Image  input 

0.0000512 

0.0000512 

0.0000512 

0.0000512 

0.0000512 

Image  output 

0.0000512 

0.0000512 

0.0000512 

0.000051 2 

0.0000512 

Model  input 

Label  connected  components 

0.0392000 

0.0228000 

0.0228000 

0.0348000 

0.0313000 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

0.0033100 

0.0029200 

0.0028800 

0.0031900 

0.0033500 

Miscellaneous 

0.0000761 

0.0000860 

0.0000842 

0.0000795 

0.0000734 

182 


Trace  region  boundary 

0.0000047 

0.0000047 

0.0000047 

0.0000047 

0.0000047 

K-curvature 

0.0007800 

0.0007800 

0.0007800 

0.0007800 

0.0007800 

K-curvature  smoothinc 

0.0004500 

0.0004500 

0.0004500 

0.0004500 

0.0004500 

First  derivative 

0.0000320 

0.0000320 

0.0000320 

0.0000320 

0.0000320 

Zero-crossing  cr  action 

0.0000045 

0.0000045 

0.0000045 

0.0000045 

0.0000045 

Final  corner  detection 

0.0000018 

0.0000018 

0.0000018 

0.0000018 

0.0000018 

Count  corners 

0.0000400 

0.0000380 

0.0000380 

0.0000530 

0.0000380 

Convex  hull 

0.0003300 

0.0002820 

0.0002820 

0.0003300 

0.0003300 

test  for  right  angles 

0.0008800 

0.0008400 

0.0008400 

0.0009500 

0.0009200 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.0004500 

0.0003800 

0.0002900 

0.0007600 

0.0007000 

Median  filter 

0.0007200 

0.0007200 

0.0005100 

0.00061  00 

0.0005100 

Sobel 

0.0006240 

0.0006240 

0.0006240 

0.0006800 

0.0006240 

Initial  graph  match 

0.0000090 

0.0000090 

0.0000090 

0.0000090 

0.0000080 

Match  data  rectangles 

Match  links 

Create  probe  list 

Partial  match 

Match  strength  probes 

Window  selection 

0.0001200 

0.0001320 

0.0001080 

0.0005500 

0.0006400 

Classification  and  count 

0.0009500 

0.0008850 

0.0008650 

0.001  5400 

0.001 6000 

Match  extension 

0.0835200 

0.0001470 

0.0001400 

0.0002650 

0.0002590 

Match  strength  probes 

Window  selection 

0.0003000 

0.0000240 

0.0000360 

0.0009200 

0.0009800 

Classification  and  count 

0.0030000 

0.0004050 

0.0003520 

0.0047200 

0.0054500 

Plough  probes 

Window  selection 

0.0002880 

0.0000240 

0.0000360 

0.0005800 

0.0007300 

Plough  transform 

0.0790000 

0.0054000 

0.0104000 

0.0610000 

0.0690000 

Edge  peak  detection 

0.0007700 

0.0000640 

0.0000990 

0.0015400 

0.0017600 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.0002160 

0.0000090 

0.0000100 

0.0002340 

0.0002360 

Result  presentation 

0.0008500 

0.0004400 

0.0004700 

0.0004700 

0.0010300 

Best  match  selection 

0.0000250 

0.00001 50 

0.00001  50 

0.0000280 

0.0000150 

image  generation 

0.0007200 

0.0003200 

0.0003500 

0.0008400 

0.0009100 

Statistics 

Connected  components 

34 

33 

13 

99 

Right  angles  extracted 

99 

92  210  197 

Rectangles  detected 

21 

1  6 

4? 

39 

Depth  pixels  >  threshold 

14533  12891  18582  18817 

Elements  on  initial  probe  list 

Hough  probes 

3 

5 

97 

93 

Initial  match  strength  probes 

20 

1  5 

42  1 42 

Extension  mat.  str.  probes 

3 

5 

10 

97 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Model  selected 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Average  match  strength 

0.96 

0.93 

0.84 

0.87 

Translated  to 

256,256  257,255  257,255  257,255 

Rotated  by 

359  114 

22 

22 

Table  11:  Aspex  ASP  Results 
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Sequent  Symmetry  81 


The  Sequent  Computer  Systems  Symmetry  81  multiprocessor  consists  of  multiple  Intel  80386 
microprocessors,  running  at  16.5  MHz,  connected  via  a  shared  bus  to  a  large  shared  memory.  The 
particular  configuration  used  to  obtain  these  results  included  12  processors  (one  of  which  is  reserved 
by  the  system),  each  with  an  80387  math  coprocessor,  and  96  MB  of  shared  memory.  The  test  system 
also  contained  the  older  A-model  caches,  which  induce  a  considerably  greater  level  of  traffic  on  *he 
shared  bus  than  the  newer  B-model  caches.  An  improvement  of  30  to  50  percent  in  the  overall 
performance  is  possible  with  the  new  caching  system.  Sequent  was  to  have  provided  timings  for  a 
system  with  the  improved  cache,  but  they  have  not  yet  done  so.  The  timings  presented  in  Table  12  were 
obtained  by  the  benchmark  developers  at  UMass  as  part  of  their  effort  to  ensure  the  portability  of  the 
benchmark  to  different  systems. 

About  a  month  was  spent  developing  the  parallel  implementation  for  the  Sequent.  The  programmer  who 
did  the  work  was  familiar  with  the  benchmark,  but  had  no  previous  experience  with  the  Sequent 
system.  Part  of  the  development  period  was  spent  back-porting  modifications  to  the  sequential  version 
of  the  benchmark  in  order  to  enhance  its  portability.  The  low-level  tasks  were  directly  converted  to  a 
parallel  implementation  by  dividing  the  data  sets  among  the  processors  in  a  manner  that  completely 
avoided  write-contention.  About  half  of  the  development  time  was  spent  adding  the  appropriate  data 
locking  mechanisms  to  the  model-matching  portion  of  the  benchmark,  and  resolving  problems  with 
timing  and  race  conditions.  It  was  only  possible  to  obtain  timings  for  the  major  steps  in  the 
benchmark,  because  the  Sequent  operating  system  does  not  provide  facilities  for  accurately  timing 
individual  child  processes.  The  benchmark  was  run  on  configurations  of  from  one  to  eleven  processors, 
with  the  optimum  time  being  obtained  with  eight  or  nine  processors.  Additional  processors  resulted  in 
an  overall  reduction  in  performance,  which  was  due  to  a  combination  of  factors.  As  the  data  sets  were 
divided  among  more  processors,  the  ratio  of  processing  time  to  task  creation  overhead  decreased  so  that 
the  latter  came  to  dominate  the  time  on  some  tasks.  We  also  believe  that  some  of  the  tasks  reached  the 
saturation  point  of  the  shared  bus  at  about  eight  or  nine  processors  since  one  run  that  was  observed  on  a 
B  model  cache  system  showed  performance  to  improve  with  more  processors.  The  table  shows  the 
performance  obtained  for  a  single  processor  running  the  sequential  version  of  the  benchmark,  to 
provide  a  comparison  baseline,  and  the  performance  on  the  optimum  number  of  processors  for  each  data 
set. 


Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

Single 

Eight 

Single 

Eight 

Single 

Nine 

Single 

Eight 

Singie 

Nine 

T  otal 

889.66 

251 .33 

300.34 

73.88 

282.71 

77.87 

562.15 

1 74.96 

578.14 

139.72 

Overhead 

5.84 

6.00 

5.57 

5.93 

5.62 

5.87 

5.75 

5.86 

5.65 

5.90 

System  time 

3.60 

9.40 

2.00 

5.40 

2.10 

6.40 

2.80 

7.60 

2.90 

8.80 

Label  conn,  components 

19.27 

12.68 

19.34 

15.83 

19.29 

16.01 

1  9.60 

1  6.84 

1  9.58 

16.89 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

4.18 

1.45 

2.62 

0.92 

2.74 

1.92 

3.42 

1  .42 

3.38 

1.89 

Median  filter 

239.24 

31  .00 

114.12 

15.25 

85.81 

1  1 .08 

85.83 

1  1.45 

85.79 

11.11 

Sobel 

1  1  0.89 

15.00 

1  13.21 

15.46 

1  10.80 

14.83 

1  10.84 

15.20 

1  1  0.81 

14.73 

Initial  graph  match 

18.52 

3.08 

1  8.53 

3.76 

19.90 

4.35 

52.53 

7.21 

51.63 

7.17 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.17 

0.04 

0.11 

0.03 

0.09 

0.03 

0.26 

0.13 

0.22 

0.06 

Match  links 

0.1  9 

0.24 

0.06 

0.20 

0.06 

0.65 

0.74 

0.29 

0.59 

0.78 

Create  probe  list 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Partial  match 

18.15 

2.80 

18.35 

3.52 

19.74 

3.66 

51.52 

6.78 

50.81 

6.32 

Match  extension 

470.90 

1  61 .34 

16.16 

5.97 

24.08 

9.38 

271 .07 

1  03.99 

288.21 

69.1  0 

Result  presentation 

pn  82 

20.78 

1  0.80 

10.76 

14.47 

14.43 

1  3.1  1 

12.99 

13.09 

12.93 

Table  12:  Sequent  Symmetry  81  Results 
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Warp 


The  CMU  Warp  is  a  systolic  array  consisting  of  ten  high  speed  floating  point  units  in  a  linear 
configuration  [Kung,  1984].  Processing  in  the  Warp  is  directed  by  a  host  processor,  such  as  the 
Sun-3/60  workstation  that  was  used  in  executing  the  benchmark.  The  benchmark  implementation  was 
programmed  by  one  person  in  two  weeks,  using  a  combination  of  the  original  C  implementation  and 
subroutines  written  in  Apply  and  W2.  The  objective  of  the  implementation  was  to  obtain  the  best 
overall  time,  rather  than  the  best  time  for  each  task.  While  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  guarantees 
the  former,  consider  that  the  Warp  and  its  host  can  work  in  parallel  on  different  portions  of  a  problem. 
Thus,  even  though  the  Warp  could  perform  a  step  in  one  second  that  requires  four  seconds  on  the  host,  it 
is  better  to  let  the  host  do  the  processing  if  it  would  otherwise  sit  idle  while  the  Warp  is  computing. 
Thus  the  Warp  implementation  of  the  benchmark  exploits  both  the  tightly-coupled  parallelism  of  the 
Warp  array,  and  the  loosely-coupled  task-level  parallelism  present  in  the  benchmark. 

Table  13  lists  the  results  for  the  Warp.  Timings  were  not  provided  for  a  few  of  the  steps,  but  the  totals 
include  all  of  the  processing  time.  The  Miscellaneous  category  under  Overhead  is  the  time  required  for 
downloading  code  to  the  Warp  array  at  various  stages  of  the  processing.  A  figure  for  ihe  total  system 
time  was  provided,  rather  than  a  breakdown  of  system  time  by  task.  The  overall  Total  includes  the 
system  time,  which  is  listed  on  the  line  below  the  Total.  Note  that  sums  of  the  times  for  the  individual 
steps  will  not  equal  the  Total  time  because  of  the  task-level  parallelism  that  was  used. 


Data  Set 

Sample 

Test 

Test2 

Test3 

Test4 

1 

Total 

43.60 

20.30 

22.30 

58.10 

55.30 

System 

3.00 

2.30 

2.50 

4.30 

4.90 

Overhead 

Miscellaneous 

3.56 

2.24 

2.30 

5.52 

7.30 

Startup 

5.76 

6.04 

5.96 

5.88 

6.00 

Image  input 

3.52 

3.72 

5.40 

5.34 

5.34 

Image  output  | 

Model  input 

1  .30 

1.18 

1 .02 

1 .08 

1 .06 

Label  connected  components 

3.98 

4.04 

4.60 

4.54 

4.56 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

Miscellaneous 

Trace  region  boundary 

K-curvature 

3.14 

2.24 

2.20 

2.272 

2.54 

K-curvature  smoothing 

1 .38 

0.64 

0.78 

0.98 

0.90 

First  derivative 

0.42 

0.24 

0.28 

0.34 

0.40 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.32 

0.06 

0.12 

0.14 

0.22 

Final  corner  detection 

0.16 

0.10 

0.12 

0.22 

0.20 

Count  corners 

0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

0.06 

0.06 

Convex  hull 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.08 

0.06 

Test  for  right  angles 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

0.04 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

Median  filter 

1  0.70 

8.70 

1.38 

1 .40 

2.00 

Sobel 

0.48 

0.48 

0.72 

0.94 

0.92 

Initial  graph  match 

0.42 

0,24 

0.22 

1  .22 

1 .38 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.20 

0.16 

0.16 

0.40 

0.68 

Match  links 

0.22 

0.08 

0.06 

0.82 

0.70 

Create  probe  list 

Partial  match 

Match  strength  probes 
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Window  selection 


Classification  and  count  I 

Match  extension 

24.80 

3.64 

4.58 

38.60 

41.20 

Match  strength  probes 

9.10 

2.64 

2.86 

13.60 

13.50 

Window  selection 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.24 

0.18 

Classification  and  count 

9.00 

2.56 

2.82 

13.20 

13.10 

Hough  probes 

1  5.30 

0.96 

1.68 

23.30 

25.80 

Window  selection 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0  12 

0.06 

Hough  transform 

12.80 

0.88 

1.44 

19.30 

20.00 

Edge  peak  detection 

2.38 

0.08 

0.22 

3.80 

5.58 

Rectangle  parameter  update 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.08 

Result  presentation 

2.60 

2.26 

2.52 

2.24 

2.26 

Best  match  selection 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.02 

Image  generation 

2.54 

2.20 

2.46 

2.16 

2.18 

Statistics 

Total  match  strength  probes 

91 

23 

20 

247 

239 

Hough  probes 

58 

3 

5 

97 

95 

Table  13: 

Results 

for  the 

Warp 

Connection  Machine 

The  Thinking  Machines  Connection  Machine  model  CM-2  is  a  data-parallel  array  of  bit-serial 
processors  that  are  linked  by  an  N-dimensional  hypercube  router  network  [Hillis,  1986].  In  addition, 
for  every  32  of  the  bit-serial  processors,  a  32-bit  floating-point  coprocessor  is  provided.  Connectior 
Machines  are  available  in  configurations  of  8192,  16384,  32768,  and  65536  processing  elements. 
Results  were  provided  for  direct  execution  on  the  three  smaller  configurations,  and  extrapolated  to  the 
largest  configuration.  The  development  team  at  Thinking  Machines  spent  about  three  programmer 
months  converting  the  low-level  portion  of  the  benchmark  into  2600  lines  of  ‘LISP,  which  is  a  data- 
parallel  extension  to  Common  LISP.  There  was  not  enough  time  to  implement  the  intermediate  and  top- 
down  processing  portions  of  the  benchmark  before  the  workshop,  and  other  projects  have  taken 
priority  over  completing  the  benchmark  since  then.  However,  there  was  also  some  concern  as  to 
whether  the  Connection  Machine  would  be  the  best  vehicle  for  implementing  the  other  portions,  since 
they  are  more  concerned  with  task  parallelism  than  data  parallelism.  It  was  suggested  that  if  the  model 
data  base  included  several  thousand  models  to  be  matched,  then  an  appropriate  method  might  be  found  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Connection  Machine’s  capabilities. 

Table  14  summarizes  the  results  for  the  Connection  Machine  on  the  low-level  portion  of  the 
benchmark,  with  times  rounded  to  two  significant  digits  (as  provided  by  Thinking  Machines).  A  32K- 
processor  CM-2  with  a  Data  Vault  disk  system  and  a  Sun-4  host  processor  was  used  to  obtain  the 
results.  The  results  that  were  supplied  were  for  only  one  data  set,  and  did  not  indicate  which  one  was 
used.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  tasks  saw  little  speedup  with  the  larger  configurations 
of  the  Connection  Machine.  Those  tasks  involved  a  collection  of  contour  values  that  had  been  mapped  into 
16K  virtual  processors,  which  are  enough  to  operate  on  all  of  the  contour  points  in  parallel,  and  so 
there  was  no  advantage  in  using  more  physical  processors  than  virtual  processors.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Connection  Machine  might  thus  be  used  to  process  the  contours  for  several  images  at  once  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  larger  number  of  processors.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those  tasks  that  are  pixel 
oriented,  256K  virtual  processors  were  used  and  therefore  a  proportional  speedup  can  be  observed  as 
the  number  of  processors  increases. 
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Confiquration 


Total  (low  level  tasks  onl 


Overhead 


Miscellaneous 


Startu 


Imaqe  input 


Imaqe  output 


Model  input 


Label  connected  components 


Rectanqles  from  intensit 


0.10 


0.155 


0.10 


0.155 


0.10 


0.155 


0.1  0 


0.155 


I  Miscellaneous  1 

Trace  region  boundary 

0.44 

0.30 

0.23 

0.17 

K-curvature 

0.019 

0.019 

0.018 

0.018 

K-curvature  smoothing 

0.0056 

0.0055 

0.0062 

0.0055 

First  derivative 

0.00038 

0.00037 

0.00037 

0.00037 

Zero-crossing  detection 

0.00021 

0.00020 

0.00019 

0.00019 

Final  corner  detection 

0.0058 

0.0053 

0.0053 

0.0053 

Count  corners 

0.018 

0.01  6 

0.016 

0.016 

Convex  hull 

0.041 

0.038 

0.039 

0.038 

Test  for  riqht  anqles 

Final  rectangle  hypothesis 

]  Median  filter 

0.082 

0.041 

0.025 

0.015  | 

|  Sobel 

0.052 

0.026 

0.014 

0.008  i 

Intel  iPSC-2 

The  Intel  Scientific  Computers  iPSC-2  is  a  distributed  memory  multiprocessor  that  consists  of  up  to 
128  Intel  80386  microprocessors  that  are  linked  by  a  virtual  cut-through  routing  network  which 
simulates  point-to-point  communications.  Each  of  the  microprocessors  can  have  up  to  8  MB  of  local 
memory,  and  an  80387  arithmetic  coprocessor.  The  benchmark  implementation  for  the  iPSC-2  was 
developed  by  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  using  C  with  a  library  that  supports 
multiprocessing.  The  group  had  only  enough  time  to  implement  the  median  filter  and  Sobel  steps  of  the 
low-level  depth  image  processing.  However,  they  did  run  those  portions  on  five  different  machine 
configurations,  with  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  16  processors,  and  on  four  of  the  five  data  sets.  Table  15  presents 
their  results,  which  are  divided  into  user  time  and  system  time  (including  data  and  program  load  time, 
and  output  time). 


Configuration 

1 

2 

4 

8 

1  6 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

User  System 

|  Median  Filter  I 

Sample 

176.47 

0.00 

87.93  1  1.52 

43.46  1  1.23 

22.27 

3.1 

11.14  3.82 

Test 

75.45 

0.00 

37.72  10.88 

18.99  10.84 

9.66 

3.15 

4.84  3.87 

Test2 

60.84 

0.00 

30.36  11.48 

15.25  11.45 

7.63 

3.73 

3.81  4.19 

Test3 

60.83 

0.00 

30.36  11.12 

15.25  11.23 

7.63 

3.49 

3.82  4.03 
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|  Sobel  | 

Sample 

78.63 

0.00 

39.32 

3.53 

19.68 

3.00 

9.84 

2.37 

4.92 

2.91 

Test 

80.82 

0.00 

40.42 

3.47 

20.25 

2.89 

10.1  5 

2.43 

5.10 

2.82 

Test2 

80.82 

0.00 

40.42 

1.46 

20.25 

1 .99 

10.15 

1.87 

5.10 

2.50 

Test3 

78.63 

0.00 

39.31 

2.62 

19.68 

2.51 

9.84 

2.17 

4.92 

2.69 

Table  15:  iPSC-2  Results  for  Median  Filter  and  Sobel  Steps 


Comparative  Performance  Summary 

As  mentioned  above,  the  direct  comparison  of  raw  timings  is  not  especially  useful.  We  have  attempted 
to  provide  as  much  information  about  each  benchmark  implementation  as  is  necessary  for  others  to 
make  informed  and  intelligent  comparisons  of  the  results.  For  example,  a  valid  comparison  of 
architectural  features  should  take  into  account  the  technology,  instruction  rate,  and  scalability  of  the 
processors  that  were  actually  used  to  obtain  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  that  seeks  to 
establish  the  currently  available  machine  with  the  best  cost  to  performance  ratio  should  look  at  the 
timings  with  respect  to  both  the  programming  effort  required  and  the  price  of  the  hardware.  The 
authors  hope  to  develop  and  publish  some  direct  comparisons  of  architectural  features,  once  a  few  more 
implementations  are  added  to  the  sample  and  a  reasonably  broad  set  of  scaling  functions  is  established. 

In  the  meantime,  one  interesting  comparison  that  can  be  immediately  drawn  from  the  data,  which 
requires  no  scaling  for  technology,  is  the  relative  amount  of  processing  time  that  each  architecture 
expends  on  each  portion  of  the  benchmark.  This  function,  which  is  just  the  percentage  of  the  total  time 
taken  for  each  step,  provides  an  indication  of  those  tasks  that  each  architecture  excels  at  and  those  that 
it  struggles  with.  Tables  16  through  20  compare  the  efforts  for  the  different  architectures  on  each  of 
the  major  benchmark  steps,  for  the  five  data  sets.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  sets  Test  and  Test2 
require  very  little  model  matching  effort  since  they  involve  very  simple  models.  The  other  three  data 
sets  involve  more  complex  models,  which  is  easily  seen  in  Tables  16,  19,  and  20.  Only  the  complete 
implementations  are  listed,  since  a  total  time  for  the  benchmark  is  required  to  compute  the  values  in 
the  tables.  Blanks  in  the  tables  represent  information  that  was  missing  from  the  reports  by  the 
different  groups. 


Architecture 

Sun-3 

Alliant 

IUA 

ASP 

Sequent 

Warp 

1  _ _ 

Overhead 

0.6 

14.6 

16.5 

0.6 

2.3 

Label  connected  components 

3.5 

12.0 

0.1 

30.0 

4.9 

9.1 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

0.8 

5.8 

19.1 

2.5 

0.6 

Median  filter 

30.9 

16.8 

0.7 

0.6 

11.9 

24.5 

Sobel 

17.0 

6.3 

3.2 

0.5 

5.8 

1.1 

Initial  graph  match 

3.1 

4.3 

14.4 

0.0 

1.2 

1.0 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.0 

0.2 

3.5 

0.0 

WK9 

Match  links 

0.0 

0.1 

10.5 

0.1 

0.5 

Create  probe  list 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

Partial  match 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

1.1 

Match  extension 

40.9 

34.2 

35.6 

63.9 

61.9 

56.9 

Result  presentation 

3.1 

5.4 

2.7 

0.7 

8.0 

6.0 

Table  16: 

Distribution 

of  Processing 

Time  for 

Data  Set  Sample 
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Architecture 

Sun-3 

Alliant 

IUA 

ASP 

Sequent 

Warp| 

T1 

Overhead 

1 .5 

26.4 

30.9 

2.3 

3.1 

Label  connected  components 

8.2 

28.9 

0.1 

63.4 

9.4 

19.9 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

1 .2 

6.4 

27.5 

8.1 

0.9 

Median  filter 

35.2 

1  7.7 

1 .2 

0.2 

34.6 

42.9 

Sobel 

39.4 

1  1 .4 

5.9 

1  .7 

34.4 

2.4 

Initial  qraph  match 

7.4 

7.5 

16.8 

0.0 

6.0 

1.2 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.0 

0.2 

3.4 

0.0 

0.8 

Match  links 

0.0 

0.1 

12.5 

0.1 

Create  probe  list 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

Partial  match 

7.3 

7.2 

16.9 

5.8 

Match  extension 

3.4 

2.7 

3.9 

0.4 

5.9 

17.9 

Result  presentation 

3.6 

5.6 

2.1 

1  .2 

5.8 

11.1 

Table  17: 

Distribution 

of  Processing  Time 

for  Data  Set 

Te„l 

Architecture 

Sun-3 

Alliant 

IUA 

ASP 

Sequent 

Warp 

1 

Overhead 

1 .7 

26.5 

30.6 

2.0 

3.2 

Label  connected  components 

8.6 

21.6 

0.1 

57.3 

9.8 

20.6 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

1 .3 

6.6 

29.6 

7.2 

1 .3 

Median  filter 

28.2 

13.1 

1 .2 

1  .3 

26.9 

6.2 

Sobel 

41 .3 

11.5 

5.9 

1  .6 

34.8 

3.2 

Initial  graph  match 

7.9 

8.1 

14.7 

0.0 

6.7 

Match  data  rectanqles 

0.0 

0.2 

2.9 

0.0 

0.7 

Match  links 

0.0 

0.1 

10.9 

0.3 

3.7 

Create  probe  list 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Partial  match 

7.9 

7.7 

15.1 

6.4 

Match  extension 

5.7 

4.6 

5.5 

0.4 

9.2 

20.5 

Result  presentation 

5.1 

7.2 

2.6 

1.1 

7.9 

1  1.3 

Table  18:  Distribution  of  Processing  Time  for  Data  Set  Test2 


Architecture 

Sun-3 

Alliant 

IUA 

ASP 

Sequent 

Warp 

Overhead 

1 .0 

16.2 

3.3 

0.7 

1 .6 

Label  connected  components 

5.1 

13.4 

0.0 

30.8 

4.9 

7.8 

Rectanqles  from  intensity 

1 .0 

5.8 

3.1 

2.8 

0.7 

Median  filter 

16.5 

8.0 

0.1 

0.5 

13.2 

2.4 

Sobel 

24.5 

7.0 

0.6 

0.6 

17.1 

1 .6 

Initial  qraph  match 

12.4 

14.1 

26.9 

0.0 

8.1 

2.1 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.1 

0.4 

3.2 

0.1 

0.7 

Match  links 

0.1 

0.5 

23.6 

0.1 

1.4 

Create  probe  list 

0.0 

6.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Partial  match 

12.2 

13.1 

43.7 

58.3 

Match  extension 

36.8 

30.9 

21.5 

0.2 

50.9 

66.4 

Result  presentation 

2.7 

4.0 

0.7 

0.4 

3.5 

3.9 

Table  19: 

Distribution 

of  Processing 

Time 

for  Data  Set 

Test3 
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Architecture 

Sun-3 

Alliant 

IUA 

ASP 

Sequent 

Warp| 

1  1 

Overhead 

1 .0 

16.3 

3.5 

0.7 

1 .6 

Label  connected  components 

5.1 

13.5 

0.0 

26.3 

5.1 

8.2 

Rectangles  from  intensity 

1 .0 

5.7 

3.3 

2.8 

0.7 

Median  filter 

16.4 

8.1 

0.1 

0.4 

13.5 

Sobel 

24.5 

7.1 

0.7 

0.5 

17.5 

1.7 

Initial  graph  match 

12.2 

13.9 

20.7 

0.0 

8.2 

2.5 

Match  data  rectangles 

0.0 

0.4 

2.7 

0.0 

1.2 

Match  links 

0.1 

0.4 

17.9 

0.2 

1.3 

Create  probe  list 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Partial  match 

12.1 

13.1 

38.6 

8.0 

Match  extension 

37.1 

30.9 

32.1 

0.2 

49.8 

74.5 

Result  presentation 

2.7 

4.1 

0.7 

0.9 

3.6 

4.1 

Table  20: 

Distribution 

of  Processing 

Time  for 

Data  Set 

Test4 

Recommendations  for  Future  Benchmarks 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Avon  workshop,  a  panel  session  was  held  to  discuss  the  benchmark,  ways  it 
could  be  improved,  and  future  benchmark  efforts.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  participants  was  that 
the  benchmark  is  a  significant  improvement  over  past  efforts,  but  that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  was  the  sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the  benchmark  solution.  The  sample 
solutions  are  a  considerable  help  in  this  regard,  but  a  great  deal  of  work  is  still  required  to  transport 
them  to  parallel  architectures.  Several  people  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  FORTRAN  version  should  be 
made  available  so  that  the  benchmark  would  be  taken  up  by  the  traditional  supercomputing  community. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  most  groups  don't  have  the  time  or  resources  to  implement  such  a  complex 
benchmark,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tune  it  for  optimum  performance  as  is  done  with 
smaller  benchmarks.  A  counter-argument  was  voiced  that  most  vision  applications  are  not  highly 
tuned,  and  that  the  benchmark  might  therefore  give  a  more  realistic  indication  of  the  performance  that 
could  be  expected.  Suggestions  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  benchmark  included  removing  one  of  the  top- 
down  probes  (although  there  was  no  consensus  on  which  one  should  be  removed),  and  simplification  of 
the  graph  matching  code  through  increased  generality. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  people  complained  that  the  benchmark  task  was  too  small.  The  groups  that 
had  benchmarked  data-parallel  systems  all  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  see  data  sets  involving 
thousands  of  models  so  that  they  could  exploit  more  data  parallelism,  rather  than  being  forced  into  a 
task  parallel  model.  Of  course,  those  who  had  benchmarked  multi-tasking  systems  took  the  opposite 
view.  It  was  then  suggested  that  an  interesting  variation  on  the  benchmark  would  be  to  provide  a  range 
of  data  sets  with  model-bases  ranging  through  several  orders  of  magnitude.  Such  data  sets  would 
provide  another  dimension  to  the  performance  analysis,  and  thus  some  insight  into  the  range  of 
applications  for  which  an  architecture  is  appropriate.  Beyond  simply  increasing  the  size  of  the 
model-base,  several  of  the  vision  researchers  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  broader  range  of  vision  tasks 
in  the  benchmark.  For  example,  motion  analysis  over  a  succession  of  frames  would  test  an 
architecture's  ability  to  deal  with  real-time  image  input  and  would  help  to  identify  those  with  a  special 
ability  to  pipeline  the  stages  of  an  interpretation.  However,  there  was  an  immediate  outcry  from  the 
implementors  that  the  benchmark  is  already  too  complex.  It  was  then  suggested  that  an  optional  second 
level  of  the  benchmark  could  be  specified  that  would  be  based  on  the  basic  task,  but  extended  to  include 
image  sequences  and  motion  processing. 
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An  important  observation  was  made  that  the  complexity  of  the  benchmark  was  not  the  issue,  but  the  cost 
of  implementation.  It  was  suggested  that  the  benchmark  might  be  more  palatable  if  it  was  reorganized 
to  be  built  out  of  a  standard  set  of  general  purpose  vision  subroutines.  Even  though  a  group  might  still 
have  to  implement  all  of  those  routines,  they  would  then  at  least  have  a  library  that  could  be  used  for 
other  applications,  over  which  they  could  amortize  the  cost.  The  benchmark  specification  would  then  be 
a  framework  for  applying  the  library  to  solve  a  problem,  and  could  involve  separate  tests  for 
evaluating  the  performance  and  accuracy  of  the  individual  subroutines. 

Part  of  the  discussion  focussed  on  the  fact  that  the  benchmark  does  not  truly  address  high-level 
processing.  However,  as  the  benchmark  designers  were  quick  to  point  out,  there  is  no  consensus  among 
the  vision  research  community  as  to  what  constitutes  high-level  processing.  Until  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  what  types  of  processing  are  essential  at  that  level,  it  will  be  pointless  to  try  to  design  a 
benchmark  that  includes  the  high  level.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  current  top-down  direction  of  low- 
level  processing  by  the  benchmark  has  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  high-level  control  of  intermediate-  and 
low-level  processing  which  many  people  feel  is  necessary.  In  the  end,  it  was  decided  that  the 
community  is  not  yet  ready  to  define  high-level  processing  to  the  degree  necessary  to  build  a 
benchmark  around  it. 

Another  point  was  that  a  standard  reporting  form  should  be  developed,  and  that  the  sequential  solution 
should  output  its  results  to  match  that  form.  Although  the  benchmark  specification  included  a  section 
on  reporting  requirements,  the  sequential  solution  did  not  precisely  conform  to  it  (partly  because 
many  of  the  reporting  requirements  were  for  aspects  of  the  implementation  that  went  beyond  the 
timings  and  statistics  that  were  to  be  output).  In  fact,  most  of  the  groups  followed  the  example  of  the 
reporting  format  for  the  sequential  solution,  rather  than  what  was  requested  in  the  specification.  It 
was  also  noted  that  because  the  benchmark  allows  alternate  methods  to  be  used  whenever  dictated  by 
architectural  considerations,  the  reporting  format  can  not  be  made  completely  rigid. 

The  conclusion  of  the  panel  session  was  to  let  the  benchmark  stand  as  specified  for  some  period  of  time, 
in  order  to  allow  more  groups  to  complete  their  implementations.  Then  a  new  version  of  the  benchmark 
should  be  developed  with  the  following  features:  It  should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  current  problem 
into  a  library  of  useful  subroutines  and  an  application  framework.  A  set  of  individual  problems  should 
be  developed  to  test  each  of  the  subroutines.  A  broader  range  of  data  sets  should  be  provided,  with  the 
size  of  the  model-base  scaling  over  several  orders  of  magnitude,  and  perhaps  a  set  of  images  of  different 
sizes.  The  graph  matching  code  should  be  simplified  and  made  more  general  purpose.  A  standard 
reporting  format  should  be  provided,  with  the  sample  solutions  generating  as  much  of  the  information 
as  possible.  Lastly  a  second  level  of  the  benchmark  might  be  specified  that  extends  the  current  problem 
to  a  sequence  of  images  with  motion  analysis.  The  second  level  would  be  an  optional  exercise  that  could 
be  built  on  top  of  the  current  problem  to  demonstrate  specific  real-time  capabilities  of  certain 
architectures. 

Conclusions 

The  DARPA  Integrated  Image  Understanding  Benchmark  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  providing  a 
standard  exercise  for  testing  and  demonstrating  the  performance  of  parallel  architectures  on  a 
vision-like  task.  While  not  perfect,  it  is  a  significant  improvement  over  previous  efforts  in  that  it 
tests  performance  on  a  wide  variety  of  operations  within  the  unifying  framework  of  an  overall  task. 
The  benchmark  also  goes  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  programmer  knowledge  and  cleverness  as  a 
factor  in  the  performance  results,  while  providing  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  implementors  to  take 
advantage  of  special  architectural  features. 

Complete  implementations  have  only  been  developed  for  a  handful  of  architectures  to  date,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  others  will  be  added  to  the  sample.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  few  general 
conclusions  from  the  data  that  has  been  gathered.  It  is  clear  that  a  tremendous  speedup  is  possible  for 
the  data  parallel  portions  of  the  interpretation  task.  However,  every  one  of  the  architectures  in  this 
sample  devoted  the  greatest  percentage  of  its  overall  time  to  the  model  matching  portion  of  the 
benchmark  on  those  data  sets  that  involved  complex  models.  One  conclusion  might  be  that  this  portion 
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of  the  task  simply  doesn't  permit  the  exploitation  of  much  parallelism.  However,  when  the  model 
matching  step  is  viewed  at  an  abstract  level,  it  appears  to  be  quite  rich  with  potential  parallelism,  but 
in  the  form  of  task  parallel  direction  of  limited  data  parallel  processing.  While  this  style  of  processing 
can  be  sidestepped  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  model-base  so  that  the  entire  task  becomes  data  parallel 
in  nature,  the  inclusion  of  true  high-level  processing  will  force  us  back  to  dealing  with  this  processing 
model.  Thus,  one  potential  area  for  research  that  the  benchmark  points  out  is  the  development  of 
architectures,  hardware  and  programming  models  to  support  task  parallelism  which  can  direct  data 
parallel  processing  in  a  tightly  coupled  manner. 
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Abstract 

Efficient,  real  time  execution  of  computer  vision  algorithms  usually  requires  special 
purpose  hardware.  We  present  two  types  of  processor  architectures  for  performing 
localized  operations  on  a  single  image  and  for  performing  shift  and  correlate  type 
operations  on  multiple  images.  Efficient  architecture  designs  should  consider  issues  such 
as  I/O  bandwidth  and  practical  VLSI  limitations.  CCD  (charge-coupled  device)  technology 
has  many  desirable  characteristics  for  computer  vision  processors.  In  particular, 
proposed  CCD  implementations  of  an  edge  detector,  a  reconstruction  processor  and  a  shift 
and  correlate  type  processor  will  also  be  presented. 


i.  Introduction 

Typical  image  processing  tasks  are  very  demanding  for  general  purpose  computers.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
need  for  special  purpose  processors  especially  for  real  time  vision  applications.  The  design  of  efficient 
image  signal  processors  requires  careful  consideration  of  both  the  computational  and  I/O  communication 
requirements.  The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  present  practical  VLSI  processor  architectures  that  have 
particularly  efficient  CCD  (charge-coupled  device)  implementations.  This  paper  is  organized  as  follows: 
First  the  processor  architectures  are  presented.  A  review  of  CCD  technology  is  followed  by  a 
presentation  of  the  proposed  CCD  structures  that  implements  an  edge  detector,  a  reconstruction 
processor,  and  a  shift  and  correlate  type  processor. 


2.  VLSI  Processor  Architectures 

Many  vision  algorithms  consist  of  calculations  or  operations  performed  on  spatially  localized 
neighborhoods.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  execution  time  is  spent  accessing  pixel  data  values  and  not 
performing  actual  computations.  Special  purpose  processors  exploit  the  parallelism  and  regularity  of  the 
algorithm  to  achieve  real  time  performance. 

Parallel.  Pipelined  Architecture 

In  the  design  of  a  VLSI  processor  architecture,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  degree  of  parallelism  in 

processors  and  I/O  connectivity,  so  that  the  computation  speed  and  I/O  capability  are  comparable.  With 
an  integrated  n  x  n  CCD  imager,  it  is  possible  to  provide  n  x  n  parallel  processing  elements,  n  parallel 
processing  elements,  or  a  single,  serial  processing  element.  While  a  fully  parallel,  n  x  n  processor 

architecture  potentially  has  the  highest  computational  speed,  it  is  typically  I/O  bandwidth  limited  since 
present  VLSI  technology  cannot  provide  n  x  n  parallel  I/O  paths.  A  single,  serial  processor  is  the 

simplest  to  implement.  However,  it  typically  requires  large  internal  data  storage  capabilities  and  must 
operate  at  very  high  internal  clock  frequencies.  A  VLSI  architecture  using  n  parallel  processing  element 
with  n  parallel  I/O  paths  provides  a  balance  between  computation  speed  and  I/O  bandwidth  (see  figure 
1 ).  By  pipelining  several  stages  of  n  parallel  processing  elements,  a  large  variety  of  computations  can  be 
performed  on  a  single  image.  As  each  column  of  pixels  is  serially  shifted  together,  local  interactions 
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between  neighboring  column  elements  can  be  directly  performed  in  parallel  with  each  shift.  Local 
interactions  between  neighboring  row  elements  can  be  similarly  performed  by  using  time  delay  elements. 
Algorithms  '.at  can  be  decomposed  into  simple,  localized  operations  can  be  efficiently  realized  in  a 
parallel,  pipelined  architecture.  This  type  of  architecture  is  also  particularly  well  suited  for  charge 
domain  computations  with  CCDs.  Furthermore,  with  an  integrated  CCD  imager  the  n  parallel  processors 
can  be  placed  outside  of  the  imaging  area  so  that  the  fill  factor  (amount  of  area  devoted  to  photon 
collection)  is  not  sacrificed. 


Parallel.  Pipelined _ Architecture 
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Figure  1.  A  schematic  of  the  parallel,  pipelined  processor  is  shown.  Rectangles  represent  pixel 
data  values.  Data  is  input  and  output  in  parallel  as  successive  columns  and  is  pipelined  through 
the  processor.  The  first  block  of  local  processing  elements  (PE)  computes  the  interactions 
between  neighboring  column  elements.  The  second  block  of  local  processing  elements  (PE) 
computes  the  interactions  between  neighboring  row  elements  by  using  delays. 


Parallel.  Shifted  Architecture 

A  different  type  of  processor  architecture  is  required  for  algorithms  that  require  multiple  images.  In 
particular,  we  consider  motion  and  stereo  algorithms  that  use  local  patchwise,  shift  and  correlate 
operations.  For  motion  analysis,  the  patchwise  correlation  of  sequential  images  for  a  2-D  range  of  shifts 
is  computed.  For  stereo,  the  patchwise  correlation  of  left  and  right  images  is  computed  for  only  a  1-D 
range  of  shifts.  Motion  is  seen  to  be  the  2-D  generalization  of  stereo.  Data  I/O  is  one  of  the  most 
important  constraints  for  processor  architecture.  If  the  image  data  are  input  as  serial  scan  lines  and  the 
algorithm  is  to  compute  the  correlation  of  s  possible  shifts,  a  processor  architecture  that  utilizes  s 
parallel  processing  elements  as  shown  in  figure  2  is  able  to  efficiently  manage  data  flow.  Data  in  the 
processor  flows  smoothly  to  each  processing  element  and  does  not  need  to  by  recycled  after  passing 
through  the  entire  processor. 
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Figure  2.  A  schematic  of  the  parallel,  shifted  architecture  for  shift  and  correlate  type 
computations  is  shown.  Two  images  a  and  b  are  input  as  serial  scan  lines.  Pixel  values  of  image 

a  are  directly  input  to  each  processing  element  (PE).  Pixel  values  of  image  b  are  input  through  a 

shift  register  so  that  each  PE  has  a  different  pixel  value  of  image  b.  The  s  PEs  (each 

corresponding  to  one  of  the  range  of  s  possible  shifts)  compute  in  parallel  the  correlation  of  a 

pair  of  pixels  form  image  a  and  b.  As  the  next  pixel  of  image  b  enters  the  shift  register,  the 
next  pixel  of  image  a  is  also  input.  Notice  that  each  of  the  s  PEs  corresponds  to  a  constant  shift 
value.  The  computed  correlations  are  passed  into  a  SIPO  (serial-in  parallel-out)  register.  The 
SlPO  register  passes  the  computed  correlations  into  a  processor  such  as  the  binomial  convolver 
that  computes  the  average  correlation  over  a  neighborhood.  The  patchwise  correlation  of  a  pixel 
for  a  given  shift  is  serially  output  by  a  PISO  (parallel-in  serial-out)  register.  The  correlations 
are  compared  by  a  non-maximum  suppression  ( WTA )  operation  and  the  shift  value  (motion  vector 
or  tereo  depth)  of  maximum  correlation  is  output  at  the  same  pixel  serial  input  rate. 


3.  CCDs 

CCDs  operate  as  shift  registers  that  store  information  as  an  analog  value  of  charge.  A  CCD  shift  register 
is  essentially  an  analog,  sampled  data  memory.  Charge  can  be  stored  for  -30  milliseconds  and  clocked  at 
-100  MHz  for  typical  silicon  CCDs.  The  actual  bit  accuracy  or  dynamic  range  is  determined  by  the 
maximum  and  minimum  charge  values  which  are  a  function  of  the  actual  size  of  the  device,  physical  noise, 
and  sensitivity  of  the  output  charge-to-voltage  converter.  Using  typical  process  parameters  for  silicon 
CCDs,  8-bit  accuracy  is  readily  achievable.  A  single  CCD  is  capable  of  serving  as  memory  by  storing  an 
analog  charge  value  as  well  as  performing  simple  operations  such  as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
by  a  constant,  division  by  a  constant,  delay,  and  data  I/O.  CCDs  are  particularly  well  suited  for 
pipelined  or  parallel  architectures  since  they  are  analog  shift  registers  and  are  easy  to  configure  and 
clock  in  parallel.  In  addition,  CCDs  are  used  extensively  as  imaging  ^evices.  Image  signal  processing 
and  computer  vision  are  ideal  applications  for  CCD  technology  since  the  CCD  signal  processors  and  CCD 
imager  can  be  integrated  together  which  potentially  increases  the  I/O  bandwidth  between  the  imager  and 
signal  processors.  In  the  past,  CCDs  have  been  effectively  used  for  high  performance  signal  processing 
[1]  as  well  as  combined  imaging  and  signal  processing  [2]. 
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4.  CCD  Implementations 


At  present  there  are  many  successful  algorithms  implemented  on  general  purpose  computers  that  can 
perform  early  vision  tasks,  but  there  are  few  that  are  capable  of  real  time  performance.  Possible 

implementations  of  early  vision  tasks  using  the  parallel,  pipelined  architecture  and  the  parallel,  shifted 
architecture  are  presented  below.  By  matching  the  algorithms  with  the  capabilities  of  a  CCD  image 
processor,  the  proposed  implementations  of  the  parallel,  pipelined  and  parallel,  shifted  architecture  are 
capable  of  operating  in  real  time  and  at  the  image  frame  rate. 

Edee  Detector 

Edge  detection  is  one  of  the  most  important  early  vision  task.  Edge  positions  contains  much  of  the 
essential  cognitive  information  of  the  scene.  While  there  are  many  edge  detection  algorithms  (i.e.  Sobel 
operators,  Canny  edge  detector,  difference  of  Gaussians,  etc  ),  the  LoG  (Laplacian  of  Gaussian)  level- 
crossings  was  chosen  for  its  ease  of  implementation.  The  CCD  implementation  of  this  edge  detection 
algorithm  is  separated  into  two  components,  the  2-D  Gaussian  filter  and  the  Laplacian  operator.  Once  the 
LoG  of  the  image  intensity  has  been  computed,  a  simple  comparator  with  an  adjustable  threshold  can  be 
used  to  identify  the  level-crossings  which  correspond  to  edges  in  the  image. 

The  CCD  implementation  of  a  2-D  Gaussian  filter  utilizes  the  fact  that  a  2-D  Gaussian  filter  is 

decomposable  into  a  1-D  Gaussian  filter  in  columns  and  a  1-D  Gaussian  filter  in  rows.  Furthermore,  the 
CCD  structure  actually  implements  a  binomial  distribution  which  is  a  good  approximation  to  a  Gaussian. 
(The  precise  shape  of  the  low  pass  filter  is  not  critical  since  it  is  used  primarily  to  improve  the 
robustness  of  the  algorithm  to  noise.)  By  combining  CCD  structures  that  perform  the  charge  domain 
operations  of  division  by  2  and  addition,  a  simple  first  order  1-D  binomial  convolution  within  column 

elements  is  implemented  in  the  charge  domain  by  the  CCD  structure  shown  in  figure  3a.  The  full  2-D 
Gaussian  could  be  accomplished  by  transposing  the  image  and  using  the  same  processors  to  compute  the 
1-D  binomial  convolution  within  row  elements.  However,  transposing  an  image  in  the  charge  domain 
requires  a  full  frame  delay  and  complex  hardware.  A  faster,  more  direct  method  of  achieving  a  first 

order,  1-D  binomial  convolution  within  row  elements  is  to  use  the  same  division  by  2  and  addition 
operators  in  conjunction  with  a  delay  element  as  in  figure  3b.  The  order  of  the  binomial  distribution 
which  determines  size  and  extent  of  the  approximated  Gaussian  filter  is  increased  by  successive 
applications  of  the  first  order  binomial  convolutions. 
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Figure  3  Basic  CCD  structure  for  computing  binomial  convolution.  Repeated  operations  increase 
the  order  of  the  binomial  and  extent  of  weighted  average,  (a)  As  a  column  of  pixel  values  is  passed 
in  parallel  through  the  CCD  structure,  the  signal  charge  is  divided  by  2  and  summed  to  form  the 
average  of  neighboring  column  elements,  lb)  As  a  row  of  data  values  is  pipelined  through  the  CCD 
structure,  the  signal  charge  is  divided  by  2,  delayed,  and  summed  to  form  the  average  of 
neighboring  row  elements. 
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The  implementation  of  the  Laplacian  operator  is  simply  a  slight  variation  of  the  2-D  Gaussian  filter.  The 
Laplacian  operator  is  implemented  by  a  convolution  with  a  1/8  [0  1  0]  ,  [  1  -4  1),  [0  1  0]  mask. 
The  CCD  implementation  computes  the  convolution  of  the  positive  values  separately  and  subsequently 
subtracts  the  negative  value  to  realize  the  Laplacian  operator.  The  basic  CCD  structure  that  performs 
this  operation  is  realized  by  combining  the  same  simple  charge  domain  operations  of  addition,  division 
by  4.  and  delay  with  a  subtraction  operation  and  is  schematically  described  in  figure  4. 


Figure  4  A  CCD  structure  that  computes  the  Laplacian  is  shown.  As  columns  of  data  values  are 
pipelined  through,  the  charge  is  divided  in  4,  delayed,  summed,  divided  by  2.  and  finally 
subtracted  in  order  to  implement  a  convolution  with  a 
H8  10  l  01.  [I  -4  I],  (0  I  01  mask. 

RitQjstmctiQaZlaisgiatioa _ Proccaaoi 

Gaussian  convolution  and  other  low  pass  filters  are  used  to  suppress  high  frequency  components. 

However,  linear  low  pass  filters  also  reduce  the  high  frequency  components  of  real  information  in  the 

image  typically  resulting  in  blurry  object  edges.  Various  nonlinear  operations  such  as  median  filtering 
have  been  used  to  try  to  reconstruct  or  enhance  images.  In  particular,  a  variation  of  a  surface 
reconstruction  algorithm  used  by  Blake  and  Zisserman  [3]  is  well  suited  for  the  parallel,  pipelined 
architecture.  The  algorithm  is  essentially  a  conditional  convolution  that  preserves  large  differences  and 
filters  small  differences.  In  other  words,  a  region  is  low  pass  filtered  if  the  differences  in  intensity 
between  neighboring  pixels  are  below  some  threshold.  This  algorithm  has  been  analyzed  as  a 
deterministic  approxima  >on  of  Markov  random  fields  by  Geiger  and  Girosi  [4],  By  combining  a 
thresholding  element  that  measures  local  differences  with  the  binomial  convolver,  the  reconstruction 
processor  is  implemented  as  shown  in  figure  5.  Implementation  of  an  independently  adjustable 

thresholding  element  introduces  the  ability  to  integrate  information  from  different  image  fields  such  as 
intensity,  color,  depth,  motion,  etc.  In  a  real  image,  different  fields  are  highly  correlated  (depth 

discontinuities  tend  to  occur  in  conjunction  with  intensity  edges)  and  should  influence  the 
reconstruction  of  other  image  fields.  This  reconstruction/integration  processor  is  potentially  a  powerful 
application  for  CCD  image  processors. 
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Figure  5.  A  CCD  structure  that  implements  a  surface  reconstruction  algorithm  is  shown.  The 
circle  and  dashed  lines  represent  a  thresholding  element  that  will  prevent  charge  from  being 
summed  if  the  difference  in  data  values  exceeds  a  given  threshold,  /tj  a  column  of  data  values  is 
passed  in  parallel  through  the  processor,  the  charge  is  split  and  is  conditionally  summed.  The 
resulting  output  is  some  weighted  average  of  neighboring  column  elements  dependent  on  local 
differences.  An  integration  processor  is  implemented  by  using  an  independently  adjustable 
thresholding  element. 


CCD  implementation  of  a  shift  and  correlate  type  of  operation  for  stereo  or  motion  utilizes  the  parallel, 
shifted  architecture.  The  processing  elements  need  to  compute  the  norm  of  the  two  input  pixel  values. 
An  absolute  difference  operator  is  usually  an  acceptable  norm  for  shift  and  correlate  algorithms. 
Standard  CCD  input  structures  implement  a  subtraction  operation  when  the  first  operand  is  less  than  the 
second  operand  and  give  a  zero  result  when  the  first  operand  is  less  than  the  second.  The  absolute 
difference  operator  is  implemented  by  summing  the  values  from  a  standard  CCD  input  structure  and  an 
identical  CCD  input  structure  except  with  the  first  and  second  inputs  reversed. 


5.  Conclusion 

A  parallel,  pipelined  architecture  and  a  parallel,  shifted  architecture  for  VLSI  hardware  implementation 
of  vision  algorithms  was  presented.  The  parallel,  pipelined  architecture  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
image  processing  algorithms  that  can  be  decomposed  into  simple,  localized  operations.  Possible  CCD 
implementations  of  an  edge  detector  and  reconstruction/integration  processor  were  described.  The 
parallel,  shifted  architecture  is  well  suited  to  shift  and  correlate  type  algorithms  such  as  those  for 
stereo  and  motion.  A  CCD  implementation  of  the  correlation  operator  as  an  absolute  differencing 
processor  was  proposed.  Data  I/O  is  one  of  the  most  important  constraints  on  a  VLSI  processor 
architecture.  The  ability  of  CCDs  to  serve  as  memory,  I/O  data  path,  and  processor  makes  it  a  very 

promising  technology  for  image  processing  and  computer  vision  applications. 
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ABSTRACT 

Five  control  systems  loosely  corresponding  to  primate  saccadic,  vergence,  pursuit,  vestibulo-ocular,  and  head 
control  operate  on  a  simulated  two-eyed  robot  head  maneuvered  by  a  robot  arm.  The  goal  is  to  get  some 
qualitative  understanding  of  the  interaction  of  such  reflexes  under  various  assumptions.  The  simulation 
is  meant  to  be  relevant  to  U.  Rochester’s  robot.  Thus  it  incorporates  kinematics  of  the  robot  head  but 
assumes  a  ’’tool-coordinate"  system  available  to  robot  arm  commands,  so  that  arm  kinematic  calculations 
are  unnecessary.  Dynamics  are  not  modeled,  since  they  are  handled  by  the  commercial  controllers  currently 
used  in  the  Rochester  robot.  Even  small  delays  render  the  effect  of  delay-free  controllers  unstable,  but 
multi-delay  version  of  a  Smith  predictor  can  to  cope  with  delays.  If  each  controller  acts  on  the  predicted 
system  and  ignores  other  controllers,  the  situation  is  improved  but  still  potentially  unstable  if  controllers  with 
different  delays  act  on  the  same  control  output.  The  system’s  performance  is  much  improved  if  controllers 
consider  the  effect  of  other  controllers,  and  the  resulting  system  is  stable  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  stochastic  disturbance  of  control  delays  and  inputs,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  systematic  error  arising 
from  inaccurate  plant  and  world  models. 


INTRODUCTION 


Behaving,  actively  intelligent  (mechanical  or  biological)  systems  must  manage  their  computational  and  phys¬ 
ical  resources  in  appropriate  ways  in  order  to  survive  and  to  accomplish  tasks.  At  Rochester  we  are  building 
an  integrated  actively  intelligent  system  that  incorporates  abstract  reasoning  (planning),  sensing,  and  acting 
[Bro88].  The  active  intelligence  paradigm  we  shall  exploit  incorporates  the  following  ideas. 

1.  A  hierarchy  of  control,  so  that  the  highest  cognitive  levels  can  reason  in  terms  of  what  they  want  done 
rather  than  how  to  do  it  in  detail.  This  hierarchy  should  extend  throughout  the  system. 

2.  At  the  lower  levels,  the  control  hierarchy  ends  with  visual  and  motor  skills  or  reflexes.  These  capabilities 
are  cooperative  but  to  some  extent  independently  controllable.  Some  are  always  running,  and  they 
form  the  building  blocks  on  which  more  complex  behavior  is  built.  Examples  are  tracking  targets  to 
minimize  motion  blur  or  redirecting  gaze  as  a  result  of  attentional  shifts. 

3.  Part  of  the  job  of  low-level  visual  capabilities  is  to  present  perceptual  data,  such  as  flow  fields  or 
depth  maps,  to  higher-level  visual  processes.  Low-level  processes  can  often  benefit  from  knowledge  of 
self-initiated  motion  on  the  part  of  the  sensing  entity.  They  can  often  be  built  on  the  low-level  control 
capabilities. 

We  currently  have  a  nine  degree  of  freedom  robot  body-head  combination  controlled  by  a  Sun  computer 
interfaced  over  a  serial  line  to  a  VAL-II  robot  control  system,  and  over  a  VME  bus  to  the  three  eye  motor 
controllers.  The  visual  input  is  processed  by  a  pipelined  image  processing  system.  The  system  has  been 
used  in  several  promising  demonstrations  of  considerable  complexity  in  depth-map  creation  and  vergence 
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([BOS3.0P59]).  It  has  also  been  used  for  some  simple  but  effective  real-time  applications  in  tracking  and 
fixation. 

What  has  been  missing  so  far  has  been  the  cooperation  of  several  modes  of  control,  or  the  operation  of 
several  at  once.  In  the  work  reported  below,  a  simulation  of  the  robot  head  and  eyes  is  used  to  examine  the 
effects  of  different  styles  of  interaction  between  certain  control  capabilities  that  we  have  implemented  (such 
as  tracking)  or  anticipate  using  (such  as  using  eye  movements  to  compensate  for  head  movements). 

The  simulation  software  is  based  on  the  actual  robot  head  kinematics,  and  has  provided  a  flexible  tool  for 
investigating  the  interaction  of  different  control  methods  and  different  types  of  control  interaction. 


THE  MODEL  OF  HEAD  AND  IMAGING 


The  simulator  geometry  can  capture  all  the  essentials  of  the  Rochester  robot  [Bro88,BR88]  (including  the 
annoying  "non-spherical”  geometry  of  the  camera  pans  and  tilts).  It  allows  geometric  parameters  to  be 
changed  to  explore  the  effects  on  error  and  the  possibility  of  adaptative  control.  The  robot  arm  is  not 
modeled:  rather  the  model  abstracts  it  to  a  single  eye-support  platform  that  can  be  postioned  arbitrarily  in 
space  with  six  degrees  of  freedom:  three  in  position,  three  in  orientation.  On  the  model  head  is  a  modelled 
tilt  capability  that  affects  both  cameras,  and  each  camera  has  a  modelled  pan  capability.  The  geometry 
of  the  offsets  of  the  various  axes  in  these  links  are  variable,  and  incorporate  the  geometrical  complexity  of 
the  real  system.  The  simulated  mechanism  is  massless;  this  reflects  the  effective  behavior  of  our  current 
hardware  system  when  viewed  from  its  high-level  control  operations.  The  independent  control  of  the  camera 
pans  allows  us  to  model  modern  theories  of  saccadic  and  vergence  systems;  heads  with  mechanical  vergence 
capability  need  one  fewer  motor  but  must  use  older  models  of  these  systems. 

The  camera  models  incorporate  point  projection  with  fixed  focal  length,  as  well  as  a  ’’foveal-peripheral” 
distinction  by  which  the  location  of  imaged  points  is  less  certain,  outside  a  small  foveal  region,  depending 
on  the  off-axis  angle  of  the  target  being  imaged.  The  target  itself  is  a  single  point  in  3-D  space,  moving 
under  dynamical  laws.  The  experiments  below  were  often  carried  out  with  the  target  point  in  orbit  about  an 
invisible  "black  hole"  -  thus  the  target  followed  an  elliptical  path.  In  other  experiments  the  target  moved  in 
a  straight  line.  In  some  of  the  experiments  involving  delays  the  target  was  stationary  but  the  robot  moved 
in  X,  Y,  and  Z,  thus  creating  a  perceived  target  motion,  but  one  due  to  factors  under  robot  control. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  imaging  system  knows  the  distance  to  the  target  (in  real  life,  this  distance  may  be 
derived  from  binocular  stereo,  apriori  knowledge,  any  of  a  number  of  monocular  distance  cues,  kinetic  depth 
calculations,  etc.).  It  is  assumed  that,  for  each  eye,  the  instantaneous  retinal  velocity  of  the  target  is  known 
(i.e.  the  vector  difference  between  its  position  in  the  current  image  and  its  position  in  the  last  image).  Other 
than  that,  the  system  only  knows  the  left  and  right  image  (x,y)  location  of  the  target’s  image.  Of  course  the 
target’s  image  position  and  hence  image  velocity  is  perturbed  by  uncertainties  arising  from  the  blurriness 
of  peripheral  vision,  should  the  target  not  be  foveated.  There  is  a  further  provision  to  add  uniform  noise  to 
the  target’s  imaged  position  -  this  can  model  quantization  noise,  or  be  used  to  approximate  process  noise  in 
the  target’s  motion. 


THE  MODEL  OF  CONTROL 


ZERO  DELAY  CONTROL 

The  input  to  the  control  systems  is  usually  based  on  quantities  that  can  be  inferred  from  vision  (e.g.  the  (x,y) 
position  of  the  target,  which  should  be  driven  to  (0,0),  or  target  disparity  between  the  two  eyes  which  should 
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be  driven  to  0).  Some  control  inputs  arise  from  the  robot’s  ’’proprioception”  (e  g.  the  amount  the  cameras 
are  panned  or  tilted  from  their  null  position),  and  some  is  from  other  control  signals  (when  one  control  is  to 
null  out  the  effects  of  another).  The  simulation  has  controllable  output  parameters  corresponding  to  one  set 
of  VAL-II  robot  control  parameters  (the  VAL-II  ’’tool  coordinate  system”)  for  the  head:  its  X,Y,Z  position 
and  A,B,C  orientation.  Also  there  is  direct  control  over  the  pans  (independent  for  left  and  right)  and  tilt 
(common)  of  the  two  cameras.  In  every  case  the  outputs  of  controls  are  velocity  commands  to  the  nine 
degrees  of  freedom  in  the  system,  reflecting  one  simple  form  of  our  current  interface  to  the  motor  controllers. 

The  basic  control  loops  that  manage  the  system  are  loosely  inspired  by  the  primate  -usual  system.  However, 
most  assumptions  and  technical  decisions  have  been  made  either  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  or  to  mimic  our 
robot  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  faithfully  modelling  known  biological  systems  or  optimal  mechanical  systems 
(see  the  Discussion  section  below).  Still,  one  of  the  major  design  goals  is  that  the  system  can  support  more 
detailed  control  models.  Most  of  the  loops  have  several  parameters,  such  as  the  proportional,  integral,  and 
derivative  (PID)  constants  of  their  controllers,  and  their  delays  and  latencies.  Delay  means  the  amount  of 
time  after  a  commanded  motion  before  it  commences  —  this  is  often  called  latency  in  the  literature.  Latency 
is  how  long  it  takes  the  command  to  complete:  it  is  another  time  constant  that  indicates  both  how  soon 
another  command  can  be  accepted,  or  how  long  the  command  will  be  affecting  the  controlled  (velocity) 
variables.  In  all  the  work  so  far,  only  saccades  have  latency  greater  than  unity.  In  the  robot  system  the 
delay  correponds  to  how  long  it  takes  the  mechanical  system  to  respond  to  a  motion  ordered  from  a  high 
software  level,  and  the  latency  reflects  how  long  it  takes  to  complete  a  command.  The  assumption  is  of 
control  delay,  not  sensor  delay:  that  is,  we  assume  that  "sensors”  (visual  or  robot-  and  eye-control  motor 
states  read  from  their  controllers)  are  available  to  the  system  immediately,  without  delay,  and  thus  reflect 
the  true  state  of  the  world.  (Our  analysis  and  the  algorithms  extend  to  the  case  that  the  sum  of  control  and 
sensor  delays  is  constant  for  any  controller.) 

There  are  five  separate  control  systems. 

1.  Saccade:  fast  slewing  of  cameras  to  point  in  commanded  direction.  Saccades  are  modelled  as  open 
loop,  though  in  primates  there  are  ’’secondary”  saccades  that  correct  errors  in  initial  saccades.  The 
saccadic  system  tries  to  foveate  the  target  and  to  match  eye  rotations  to  the  target  velocity  so  as  to  be 
tracking  the  target  as  soon  as  the  saccade  is  completed.  Current  opinion  is  that  the  saccadic  system 
is  aware  of  the  3-D  location  of  the  target,  not  just  the  location  of  its  retinal  image.  However,  in  the 
implementation  used  for  the  experiments  below,  saccades  operate  with  retinal  locations  and  velocities, 
not  3-D  locations  or  distance.  The  left  eye  is  dominant  in  the  system.  The  saccade  aims  to  center 
the  target  image  on  the  fovea  of  the  left  eye;  the  right  eye  is  panned  by  the  same  amount  (and  of 
course  tilted  by  the  same  amount  for  mechanical  reasons).  Thus  the  saccade  maintains  the  current 
vergence  angle.  It  is  implemented  as  a  constant-speed  slewing  of  all  three  pan  and  tilt  axes,  with  one 
of  them  attaining  a  system  constant  maximum  velocity.  The  slewing  continues  until  the  target  should 
be  foveated  (it  my  not  be  due  to  peripheral  blurring  or  other  noise),  at  which  time  the  system  is  left 
with  eye  velocities  that  match  the  perceived  target  motion  before  the  saccade.  The  saccadic  system  is 
characterized  by  its  maximum  velocity  and  its  delay. 

2.  Smooth  Pursuit:  tracking  a  moving  target.  This  is  a  ’’continuous”  activity  as  opposed  to  the  discon¬ 
tinuous  saccadic  control  activity.  The  error  here  is  target  position  in  the  left  eye,  (which  should  be 
(0.0)),  and  the  commands  are  pan  and  tilt  velocities  to  the  left  eye.  The  pursuit  system  has  delay, 
latency,  and  PID  control.  In  both  the  saccadic  and  smooth  pursuit  systems  modeled  here,  there  is 
strict  (exclusive)  left-eye  dominance. 

3.  Vergence:  the  vergence  system  measures  horizontal  disparity  between  the  target  position  in  the  left 
and  right  eyes,  and  pans  the  right  eye  to  reduce  it.  The  vergence  system  has  delay,  latency,  and  PID 
control. 

4.  Vestibulo-Ocular  System:  the  VOR  system  is  open  loop  in  the  sense  that  its  inputs  come  from  the 
head  positioning  system  and  its  outputs  go  to  the  eye  positioning  system.  Its  purpose  is  to  stabilize 
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eyes  against  head  motion,  and  its  inputs  are  the  control  signals  for  head  position  (XYZ  velocities,  ABC 
angular  velocities).  It  also  uses  the  distance  of  the  target,  since  that  affects  the  appropriate  response. 
The  VOR  should  ideally  be  implemented  by  inverse  kinematics,  to  which  the  current  implementation 
(and  presumably  the  neural  one)  is  an  approximation.  Its  output  is  commands  to  the  pans  and  tilt 
controls  to  null  out  the  apparent  target  motion  caused  by  head  motion.  It  is  characterized  by  delay, 
latency,  and  open  loop  proportional  gain. 

5.  Platform  Compensation:  This  system  is  a  head-control,  not  gaze-control  system.  These  systems  are 
known  to  interact  in  subtle  and  complex  ways,  but  this  particular  reflex  simply  attempts  to  keep  the 
eyes  "centered  in  the  head”,  so  that  the  camera  pans  or  tilts  are  kept  within  ’’comfortable”  mechanical 
ranges.  The  ” comfort  function”  is  a  nonlinear  one  x/({x  -  xmax )2),  where  x  is  the  average  pan  angle 
(to  control  head  ”yaw”  movements)  or  the  tilt  angle  (to  control  head  "pitch”  movements).  In  either 
case  xmax  is  the  mechanically  imposed  limit  of  the  system.  This  reflex  is  open  loop  (eye  position 
affects  head  position),  with  delay,  latency,  and  open  loop  proportional  gain. 


The  system  has  the  capability  of  operating  in  two  modes:  smooth  pursuit  and  saccade.  In  smooth  pursuit 
mode,  the  VOR,  platform  compensation,  pursuit,  and  vergence  systems  are  left  running.  In  saccade  mode, 
other  controls  may  be  diabled.  This  allows  modelling  the  effects  of  turning  off  vergence,  head  compensation, 
tracking,  etc.  during  saccades.  Ultimately  it  seemed  best  only  to  turn  off  tracking  during  saccades,  but 
other  combinations  are  demonstrated  below. 

The  delays  and  latencies  are  implemented  with  a  command  pipeline,  in  which  the  commanded  changes  in 
velocities  are  entered  opposite  the  time  in  the  future  they  are  to  take  effect.  Time  is  discretized  to  some  level, 
called  a  tick  henceforth.  A  larger  delay  results  in  entry  of  the  corresponding  command  further  in  the  future. 
Latencies  are  implemented  by  dividing  the  commanded  change  between  as  many  discrete  time  periods  as 
necessary  to  spread  the  effect  over  the  latency.  The  pipeline  thus  is  indexed  by  (future)  time  instant,  and  it 
has  entries  that  hold  the  commanded  velocities  for  the  six  head  degrees  of  freedom  and  three  camera  degrees 
of  freedom.  Each  instant  also  has  an  entry  corresponding  to  its  mode  (saccadic  or  pursuit).  The  pipeline  is 
implemented  as  a  ring  buffer. 

For  the  delay-free  case,  the  control  architecture  is  strictly  independent.  That  is,  controllers  are  ignorant 
of  each  other's  effects,  and  the  combination  of  control  effects  is  modeled  by  all  controllers  incrementing 
or  decrementing  a  common  control  register  (indicating  some  motor  velocity  setting).  All  increments  and 
decrements  are  made  to  the  current  value  that  is  there  already,  which  perhaps  is  nonzero  because  of  input 
from  another  reflex.  Thus  the  control  commands  are  summed  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  as  if  each  control 
system’s  output  were  a  D.C.  voltage  and  all  the  outputs  were  soldered  together  at  the  effector  motor's  input. 

The  saccadic  system  shuts  down  the  pursuit  system  in  the  sense  that  for  the  duration  of  the  saccade  (which 
is  computed  from  the  image  distance  it  must  move  the  fovea  and  the  maximum  velocity  it  can  move),  all 
other  commands  in  the  pipeline  are  overwritten,  and  the  mode  is  changed  to  "saccade”.  Further  commands 
trying  to  affect  these  instants  may  be  ignored,  depending  on  the  (compile-time)  policy  desired. 

NON-ZERO  DELAY  CONTROL 

Slight  amounts  of  delay  destabilized  the  simulated  system,  as  expected  (see  the  Experiments  section  below). 
Control  with  delays  can  be  stabilized  by  turning  down  gains  and  slowing  the  response  of  the  system,  but  its 
performance  then  suffers.  Successful  control  with  delays  incorporates  some  form  of  prediction  [Mar79].  The 
controller  implemented  in  the  simulation  is  a  version  of  a  Smith  predictor  [Smi57,Smi58],  which  is  the  basic 
idea  behind  most  modern  methods. 

Smith 's  Principle  is  that  the  desired  output  from  a  controlled  system  with  delay  p  is  the  same  as  that  desired 
from  the  delay-free  system,  only  delayed  by  the  delay  p.  Let  the  delay  be  z~p ,  the  delay-free  series  controller 
be  C(z),  the  desired  delay  controller  be  C(z)  and  the  plant  be  A(z).  The  delay-free  system  transfer  function 
will  be 
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CA 

l+CA' 


The  delay  system  with  its  desired  controller  has  transfer  function 

CAz~p 
1  +  CAz-p ' 


But  Smith’s  Principle  is 


CAz-p  _  CAz~P 
1  +  CAz-p  ~  l+CA' 

This  quickly  leads  to  the  specification  for  the  controller  C  in  terms  of  C ,  A,  and  z~p 


1  +  CA(  1  -  z~P)‘ 

This  simple  principle  has  spawned  a  number  of  related  controllers,  often  arising  from  each  other  by  simple 
block-diagram  manipulation.  Figure  1  is  one  block  diagram  of  a  Smith  prediction  controller,  and  it  describes 
the  implemented  system  in  the  simulator. 

If  the  maximum  delay  of  a  controller  in  the  system  is  T,  The  plant  model  is  a  pipeline  of  enough  future 
robot  states  to  reach  time  T  into  the  future,  updated  and  extended  once  a  tick.  Ideally  the  robot’s  state  is 
predictable,  since  only  the  control  commands  act  on  it.  Practically  there  may  be  some  plant  noise.  In  the 
work  so  far,  the  world  prediction  is  simplified  by  assuming  the  world  is  static  and  that  the  robot  does  all  the 
moving  (navigation  in  a  static  environment).  As  part  of  the  experiments,  target  motion  was  added  to  test 
the  system’s  response  to  a  false  target  model. 


EXPERIMENTS 

DELAY-FREE  CONTROL 

In  all  the  simulations,  the  goal  of  the  system  is  to  put  one  or  both  of  its  eyes  squarely  on  the  target  (at 
retinal  position  (0,0))  and  keep  them  there.  The  head  is  always  in  an  upright  position,  so  pans  rotate  the 
cameras  about  a  vertical  world  axis,  tilts  rotate  the  cameras  about  a  horizontal  axis.  With  a  static  head, 
pans  induce  image  x  motion  upon  a  static,  foveated  target  and  tilts  induce  image  y  motion.  In  all  the  graphs 
of  this  section,  the  horizontal  axis  is  time,  and  the  vertical  axis  is  pan  and  tilt  error,  or  equivalently  the 
image  x  and  y  position  of  the  target.  Each  graph  shows  both  left  and  right  eye  x  and  y  errors,  but  often 
the  y  errors  are  superimposed  since  the  tilt  platform  is  common  to  both  cameras.  In  every  case  there  is 
’’peripheral  blur”,  which  is  modelled  by  adding,  outside  a  small  ’’fovea”,  uniform  noise  to  the  target  ( x,y ) 
location,  with  standard  deviation  proportional  to  1/d,  where  d  is  the  euclidean  distance  of  (x,y)  from  the 
(0,  0)  point.  The  simulation  does  not  use  realistic  time-constants  and  speeds,  which  instead  are  scaled  so 
that  interesting  effects  happen  within  a  few  ticks. 

Figs.  2  and  3  illustrate  the  cumulative  effect  of  simply  superimposing  control  capabilities:  each  operates 
independently  and  their  outputs  are  simply  summed  at  the  effectors.  Delays  are  zero,  latencies  (except  for 
saccades)  unity.  In  these  two  figures  tracking  is  by  position  error  signal. 
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Figure  1:  The  implemented  Smith  predictor  control.  The  block  diagram  is  easily  derived  from  the  Smith  predictor 
equation,  with  the  MODEL  PLANT,  MODEL  WORLD,  and  MODEL  SENSOR  blocks  corresponding  to  A.  C  is 
represented  by  the  block  labelled  CONTROL  and  everything  below  the  dashed  line.  The  CONTROL  block  represents 
all  five  control  systems,  and  the  DELAY  block  represents  a  vector  of  their  five  independent  delays.  The  PLANT, 
WORLD,  and  SENSOR  blocks  represent  the  robot  simulation.  Delayed  control  is  implemented  with  a  pipeline  of 
controls  to  take  place  in  the  future,  and  the  plant  model  is  a  similar  pipeline  of  predicted  robot  states  derived  from 
the  control. 
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Figure  2:  Increasingly  effective  delay-free  control  results  from  superposition  of  noninteracting  controllers,  (a)  Track¬ 
ing  only:  The  left  (dominant)  eye  pans  and  tilts,  inducing  tilt  in  the  right  eye.  The  tracker  uses  a  position  error 
signal.  The  right  eye  gets  no  pan  signal,  and  its  horizontal  error  accrues  from  target  motion.  The  left  eye  tracks 
successfully  until  it  hits  mechanical  stop  at  tick  14.  (b)  Add  vergence:  Both  eyes  hit  stops  at  about  tick  15.  (c) 
Add  head  compensation:  This  control  is  to  keep  eyes  from  hitting  mechanical  stops  by  turning  the  head  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  tracking  motion.  A  less-desirable  effect  is  to  amplify  the  tracking  signal,  overcompensating  and 
destabilizngthe  tracking,  (d)  Add  VOR,  which  effectively  compensates  the  head  rotation  with  eye  rotations. 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  3:  (a)  Continuing  the  previous  figure  with  tracking  driven  by  position  error,  add  saccades  in  which  vergence, 
VOR,  and  head  compensation  are  turned  off  during  saccade.  The  saccade  drives  the  left  eye  error  more  or  les3  to 
zero  (it  is  affected  by  the  peripheral  blurring  effect  which  makes  the  initial  location  of  the  target  image  uncertain). 
It  slews  the  right  eye  off  target.  When  VOR,  head  compensation  and  vergence  are  turned  on  after  the  saccade  the 
first  two  reflexes  have  a  transient  effect,  (b)  Here  let  vergence  run  during  the  saccade  but  inhibit  VOR  and  head 
compensation  until  after  saccade  completes. 


Fig.  4  shows  the  effects  of  tracking  with  a  velocity  error  signal.  Here  saccades  are  initiated  if  the  target  falls 
outside  a  fixed  distance  (here  .1)  from  the  fovea. 

Finally,  Fig.  5  shows  the  effects  of  control  delay  on  the  system.  The  smallest  delays,  applied  uniformly  or 
to  just  one  control,  destabilize  the  system  seriously. 

DELAY  CONTROLS 

As  derived,  the  Smith  predictor  is  appropriate  for  a  single  system  control  (or  sensing)  delay.  In  our  system 
there  will  be  differing  delays  reflecting  different  software  actions  (serial  line  plus  VAL-II  software  versus 
VME-bus  connection  to  the  eye  motor  controllers,  for  instance).  The  idea  of  the  Smith  predictor  is  easily 
extended,  however. 

Independent  Delay  Control 

Two  types  of  control  were  implemented  using  the  Smith  controller  of  Fig.  I.  In  the  first,  the  controllers 
are  ignorant  of  the  delays  of  other  controllers,  and  also  ignorant  of  the  sharing  of  output  variables  between 
controllers.  Each  controller  knows  its  own  delay  T,  and  uses  the  following  algorithm.  Look  ahead  time  T  and 
retrieve  the  predicted  robot  and  control  states  for  that  time.  Apply  the  control  appropriate  for  these  future 
states  now. 

Fig  6  shows  some  sample  effects  of  this  independent  delay-control  strategy.  The  system  is  stable  for  certain 
combinations  of  delays,  but  is  unstable  unless  all  the  non-vergence  delays  are  the  same. 

Interacting  Delay  Control  and  Noise 

The  independent  delay  control  algorithm  is  not  as  smart  as  it  could  be.  The  short-delay  controls  do  not  look 
into  the  future  as  far  as  the  long-delay  controls,  and  therefore  they  do  not  anticipate  the  effects  of  slower 
controls.  This  effect  shows  up  when  long-delay  and  short-delay  controls  affect  each  other’s  output,  either 
directly  or  through  the  kinematic  chain.  The  reason  the  verge  reflex  can  run  with  different  delay  and  not 
destabilize  the  independent  delay  control  system  is  that  no  other  control  (barring  saccade)  affects  the  right 
camera’s  pan  velocity,  and  panning  is  at  the  end  of  the  kinematic  chain.  Assume  each  controller  knows  its 
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Figure  4:  (a)  No  vergence,  velocity-error  tracking  with  saccades  for  position  control.  Tracking  is  subject  to 
steady-state  position  error,  (b)  Add  vergence,  and  also  change  head  kinematics  (unknown  to  any  controllers)  from  a 
"spherical”  geometry  to  the  Rochester  robot’s  configuration  of  pan,  tilt,  and  optic  axes.  The  changed  geometry  has 
little  effect. 


Figure  5:  (a)  The  no-delay  controller  applied  to  the  system  with  a  constant  delay  of  one  tick  in  all  controls.  Ideally 
this  graph  should  be  a  delayed  version  of  Fig.  2(d).  (b)  The  no-delay  controller  applied  with  zero  delay  in  all  controls 
except  tracking,  which  has  a  delay  of  one  tick. 
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Figure  6:  (a)  To  be  compared  with  Fig.  2(d)  and  Fig.  5(a).  The  Smith  predictor  with  independent  control  is 
stable  with  uniform  controller  delays,  (b)  Independent  control  also  is  stable  with  vergence  control  delay  different,  (c) 
Saccades  induce  transients  but  the  system  is  stiil  stable  even  if  vergence  delay  different,  (d)  System  is  unstable  if  a 
non-vergence  control,  here  VOR,  has  different  delay  from  other  non-vergence  controls. 
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own  delay  T,  and  the  delays  of  all  the  other  controllers  in  the  set  {S}  that  share  an  output  with  it.  Then 
each  controller  can  use  the  following  (interacting  controls)  algorithm.  Look  ahead  the  maximum  delay  M 
of  any  controller  in  {S}  and  retrieve  the  predicted  robot  and  control  state ?  for  that  time.  Apply  the  control 
appropriate  for  these  future  states  at  (possibly  future)  time  M-T.  This  algorithm  successfully  copes  with  a 
different  delay  for  each  control  (Fig.  7a). 

An  easy  implementation  of  this  algorithm  that  loses  some  flexibility  is  simply  to  increase  the  delay  of  all 
controls  that  share  an  output  to  be  the  maximum  delay  of  any  of  their  number  and  apply  the  independent 
delay  control  algorithm.  Then  all  controls  in  the  set  look  ahead  as  far  as  their  slowest  member,  and  act  at 
the  current  moment.  The  resultant  slowing  of  fast  controls  is  of  course  suboptimal  when  they  do  not  have 
to  act  in  concert  with  slow  controls. 

Figures  7  and  8  show  some  experiments  with  interacting  delay  control,  and  introduce  stochastic  disturbances 
in  the  inputs  and  delays.  The  system  is  robust  against  sensor  noise,  or  varying  uncertainty  in  target  location. 
The  preliminary  conclusion  is  that  the  system  destabilizes  with  unpredictable  delays  when  the  outputs  are 
changing  relatively  fast,  but  (of  course)  is  less  susceptible  to  unpredictable  delays  if  the  control  outputs  are 
only  changing  slowly. 


DISCUSSION  AND  FUTURE  WORK 


SIMULATION  AND  REALITY 

The  goals  for  the  simulator  were  to  provide  a  kinematic  and  imaging  model  fairly  close  to  that  of  the 
Rochester  robot.  The  model  has  no  dynamics,  but  neither  does  the  robot  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
applications  programmer;  the  current  robot  and  motor  control  software  hides  this  level.  The  simulator  does 
seem  adequate  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  different  styles  of  control  and  to  demonstrate  the  qualitative 
behavior  resulting  from  control  interaction,  delays,  and  various  forms  of  uncertainty.  As  the  sophistication 
of  the  control  technology  at  Rochester  increases,  a  useful  simulator  would  have  to  incorporate  increasingly 
sophisticated  models. 

Likewise  the  simulator’s  exterior  world  and  image-processing  model  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  point 
whose  image  is  instantaneously  and  reliably  (if  noisily)  found.  To  some  extent  this  is  also  realistic,  since  it  re¬ 
flects  the  capability  of  frame-rate  feature  detection  [BroS8],  but  it  ignores  the  existence  of  more  sophisticated 
operations  or  those  with  longer  time-constants. 

Simulation  is  likely  to  remain  a  basic  tool  in  a  real-time  robotics  laboratory,  but  as  the  control  and  visual 
environment  gets  sophisticated  the  simulations  become  slow  and  costly.  The  advent  of  cheap  real-time 
hardware  makes  it  increasingly  practical  to  replace  simulations  with  real-world  experiments,  which  are  more 
likely  to  yield  relevant  results. 

COMPARISON  WITH  PRIMATE  GAZE  CONTROL  MODELS 

Because  of  its  experimental  accessibility,  the  simplicity  of  the  plant  involved,  and  the  diverse  collateral 
knowledge  about  the  visual  system,  the  gaze  control  system  is  the  best-studied  biological  sensorimotor 
control  system.  The  animal  model  most  relevant  to  our  robotic  work  is  the  primate,  because  of  the  close 
relationship  of  visual  attention  with  fixation  that  arises  with  foveal  (i.e.  narrow-angle,  high-resolution)  vision. 
Gaze  control  in  the  cat  and  rabbit  (and  frog)  is  significantly  different. 

Knowledge  of  the  primate  gaze-control  system  might  help  provide  insight  to  robot  designers,  and  if  the  right 
hardware  were  available  robotic  equipment  might  be  used  to  implement  computational  models  of  gaze  control, 
thus  providing  an  experimental  facility  complementary  to  the  usual  psychophysical  and  neuroscientific  ones. 
The  work  described  here  is  not  yet  dedicated  to  modeling  biological  systems,  but  nonetheless  comparisions 
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Figure  7:  (a)  The  interacting  control  algorithm  dealing  successfully  with  a  mixed  set  of  delays.  Here  the  longest 
non-vergence  delay  is  three  ticks,  and  the  resultant  behavior  is  that  of  a  system  whose  non-vergence  controls  have  a 
uniform  delay  of  that  amount,  (b)  Sensor  noise  (uniformly  distributed  disturbance  of  the  target  (x,y)  location  in  each 
eye  with  <r  =  0.02  in  each  dimension)  does  not  affect  stability,  but  causes  excursions  larger  than  its  a  through  the 
interaction  of  tracking  and  verging,  (c)  Here  with  probability  .1  a  control  signal  is  delivered  one  tick  early,  and  with 
probability  .25  it  is  delivered  one  tick  late.  The  system  is  on  the  verge  of  instability,  (d)  With  same  probabilities  as 
in  (c),  more  disturbances  happen  to  occur  early  in  the  sequence  when  outputs  are  changing  rapidly,  destabilizing  the 
system. 
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Figure  8:  (a)  Continuing  from  the  previous  figure,  the  previous  sensor  noise  is  added  to  the  system  along  with  the 
previous  stochastic  delays:  the  system  is  stable,  (b)  Here  there  is  no  noise  (other  than  peripheral  blurring),  but  the 
target  model  is  wrong.  The  target  is  moving  approwmately  perpendicular  to  the  robot’s  motion  instead  of  remaining 
static.  The  error  periodicity  of  10  ticks  is  interesting,  (c)  Here  the  situation  is  as  in  (b),  but  the  target  is  moving 
faster,  and  toward  the  robot.  As  it  gets  close  the  controls  cannot  respond  fast  enough  and  the  system  destabilizes. 
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are  inevitable,  amusing,  and  possibly  useful.  This  section  i3  a  very  brief  and  admittedly  selective  sampling 
from  the  immense  and  rich  (i.e.  confusing  and  contradictory)  literature  on  gaze  and  head  control  in  biological 
systems.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  most  of  these  systems  interact,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  rules  about  what  individual  systems  can  and  cannot  achieve. 

Pursuit  and  Opto-Kinetic  Reflex 

The  Opto-Kinetic  Reflex  (OKR)  causes  the  eyes  to  follow  a  motion  of  the  ‘ull  visual  field,  and  is  driven 
(to  first  order)  by  ’’retinal  slip",  or  optic  flow.  In  primates  the  OKR  comes  in  two  stages,  a  faster  (direct) 
and  a  slower  (indirect),  with  the  direct  being  more  dominant  in  man.  The  smooth  pursuit  mechanism  is  to 
track  small  targets,  and  is  often  described  as  being  driven  by  foveal  retinal  slip.  Thus  these  two  facilities 
are  similar,  and  there  is  some  thought  that  the  direct  part  of  the  OKR  response  is  just  the  smooth  pursuit 
system  [Col85]. 

The  situation  with  smooth  pursuit  is  anything  but  simple,  however.  It  seems  to  be  possible  to  pursue  extra- 
foveal  targets  smoothly.  Smooth  eye  movements  cannot  normally  be  induced  without  a  smoothly-moving 
stimulus,  but  they  persist  after  a  target  disappears,  thus  arguing  that  some  form  of  prediction  can  excite 
the  response  [Eck83].  Smooth  pursuit  gain  drops  with  stimulus  velocity.  Last,  smooth  pursuit  in  monkeys 
seems  to  be  driven  (in  a  large  fraction  of  individuals)  not  just  by  velocity  error  but  also  by  position  and 
acceleration  errors.  Thus  a  model  such  as  Young's  (see  below)  that  suggests  a  reconstructed  target  velocity 
is  the  control  input  (rather  than  a  sensed  optical  flow)  could  be  augmented  with  a  broader  range  of  error 
signals  [LMT85], 

The  simulator  has  implemented  both  velocity  control  and  position  control  with  predictable  results  (compare 
Fig.  3(b)  with  Fig.  4(b)).  Without  position  feedback,  the  system  matches  velocity  and  relies  on  saccades, 
which  take  place  when  position  error  goes  over  a  threshold,  for  position  control.  There  seems  no  advantage 
to  this  implementation  unless  optic  flow  velocity  can  be  sensed  directly,  as  opposed  to  position.  For  instance, 
if  motion  blur  could  be  directly  sensed,  it  would  make  a  direct  optic-flow  velocity  signal.  Of  course  analysis 
of  a  particular  motion-blur  track  could  yield  its  centroid  or  endpoints,  bringing  us  back  to  position  control. 

Vergence  and  Saccades 

The  primate  vergence  system  is  rather  slow,  and  coupled  to  the  focussing  (accommodative)  systems  and  the 
saccadic  system.  Vergence  and  accomodation  are  coupled  pairwise,  and  the  ’’near  triad”  is  a  reflex  made  up 
of  these  three  systems,  in  which  focus  and  vergence  are  both  driven  in  the  proper  direction  and  faster  than 
normal  when  a  saccade  from  close  to  distant  target  (or  the  reverse)  is  made  [Mil85]. 

Work  with  the  Rochester  robot  has  concentrated  on  "gross  vergence”,  mediated  through  disparity  computed 
between  full-field  images  with  variants  of  the  cepstral  filter  [OP89].  The  simulator  described  here  is  driven 
by  horizontal  disparity  between  the  left  and  right  target  images.  In  the  simulator,  (which  does  not  include 
focus)  the  cooperation  of  vergence  and  saccades  is  achieved  simply,  by  the  device  of  letting  imaging,  disparity 
calculation,  and  vergence  reflex  run  during  saccades.  This  method  may  or  may  not  be  nonbiological  (as  usual 
there  is  some  dispute  about  the  amount  of  visual  processing  that  goes  on  during  saccades).  Its  practical 
disadvantage  is  that  it  is  inefficient:  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have  the  saccade  control  both  eyes.  The  only  reason 
the  current  simulator  does  not  run  this  way  is  that  it  is  less  interesting. 

The  saccadic  system  has  a  longer  delay  than  smooth  pursuit  (120ms  as  opposed  to  50  ms),  reflecting  its 
higher-level  control  origins.  It  can  move  the  eye  at  300  to  400  degrees/second.  It  is  often  modeled  as  a 
sampled-data  system,  kept  stable  by  a  latency  and  trigger  mechanism  that  inhibits  its  firing  again  before  the 
system  has  settled.  In  our  robot  system,  saccades  should  not  be  needed  for  position  control  during  tracking, 
and  thus  will  be  associated  with  shifts  of  attention,  or  at  least  of  visual  resource  commitment. 

In  the  experiments  shown,  the  maximum  saccade  speed  was  limited  but  the  maximum  speeds  for  other 
reflexes  were  not  (compare  the  .1  rad/tick  saccade  rate  in  Fig.  3(a)  with  the  .3  rad/tick  speed  of  the 
tracking  and  vergence  in  Fig.  2(d).  Clearly  the  control  should  not  be  allowed  to  command  unrealistic 
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speeds,  and  the  relative  strengths  of  the  outputs  must  be  adjusted.  In  our  simulation,  the  strictly  "left 
eye  dominant”  implementation  of  saccades  and  of  tracking  is  almost  certainly  an  exaggeration  of  the  ocular 
dominance  effects  in  primates.  Still,  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  means  that  the  necessary  low-level 
vision  computations  do  not  need  to  be  carried  out  in  both  eyes  simultaneously. 

The  Vestibulo-Ocular  Reflex 

The  Vestibulo-Ocular  Reflex  (VOR)  stabilizes  gaze  by  counteracting  commanded  head  movements  with  eye 
movements.  It  is  the  fastest  visual  reflex,  with  a  delay  of  only  approximately  16  milliseconds.  It  is  an 
open-loop  control,  in  the  sense  that  vestibular  sensor  output  is  converted  to  eye  muscle  input  and  delivered 
through  a  path  of  approximately  three  synapses.  It  can  be  a  high  gain  control  (gain  approximately  I):  it 
can  often  exactly  cancel  out  head  motion  effects.  The  VOR  being  open  loop,  there  is  a  general  problem  of 
how  it  internally  models  the  system  it  is  controlling. 

Research  on  the  VOR  has  addressed  the  geometrical  aspect  of  its  modelling:  the  conversion  of  sensor 
signals  in  the  coordinate  systems  of  the  semicircular  canals  to  effector  signals  for  the  variously-placed  eye 
muscles.  Robinson  [Rob85]  models  the  geometrical  transformations  as  3x3  matrices  operating  on  3-vectors. 
Changing  matrix  components  can  accomplish  adaptation,  and  the  adaptation  can  be  driven  by  stimuli 
such  as  retinal  slip  (indicating  a  failure  of  the  reflex)  without  explicitly  modelling  the  sensorimotor  system. 
Pellionisz  [Pel85,PP88]  uses  tensors  to  model  the  differing  transformation  properties  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
vectors  and  transformations,  and  addresses  the  problem  of  underdetermined  control  of  the  many  muscles 
that  accomplish  eye  and  head  movements  by  the  relatively  small  number  of  sensor  dimensions. 

The  VOR’s  input  originates  in  the  linear  and  angular  accelerometers  of  the  otolith  organs  and  semicircular 
canals.  They  have  very  short  time  constants,  but  the  VOR  operates  correctly  for  slow  velocities.  This  leads 
to  the  postulation  of  a  ’’velocity  storage  mechanism”  that  integrates  the  output  of  the  accelerometers  and 
makes  the  resulting  velocity  signal  available  for  control  (e.g.  [RC85]). 

Other  VOR  work  addresses  its  time-dependent  behavior:  its  gain  and  phase-lag  characteristics  under  different 
conditions  (e.g.  several  papers  in  [BJ85]).  Much  of  the  VOR’s  behavior  can  be  explained  as  parameter 
variation  among  its  gain,  bias,  and  time  constants.  Miles  et  al.  [MOL85]  develop  a  multi-channel  model 
to  explain  VOR’s  ability  to  cope  with  the  frequency-dependent  output  characteristics  of  the  sensors,  with 
frequency-selective  adaptation  properties  of  the  VOR  itself,  and  with  other  adaptive  properties  of  the  VOR. 
This  work  presents  explicit  transfer  functions  for  the  semicircular  canals,  the  oculomotor  plant,  the  velocity 
storage  mechanism,  and  the  neural  channels  that  convert  head  velocity  estimates  to  motor  outputs.  The 
channel  model  is  linear  and  can  be  stated  as  a  lumped-parameter  linear  system,  but  the  channels  make  it 
easier  to  identify  which  gains  must  be  changed  to  reduce  system  errors. 

A  basic  aspect  of  the  VOR  is  its  adaptability.  The  reflex  adapts  over  time  to  changes  in  the  optical  system 
(e.g.  artificially  induced  dysmetria)  [Rob85].  The  VOR  interacts  with  other  reflexes  and  the  stimuli  that 
evoke  them.  For  example,  large-field  rotations  that  elicit  the  OKR  have  an  interesting  effect.  If  they  are 
slow,  they  bias  the  VOR  (and  the  opto-kinetic  system)  in  the  same  direction,  which  tends  to  cancel  the 
movement  effect.  If  they  are  fast,  they  induce  effects  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
ignoring  the  movement  effect  [Col85],  VOR  gain  can  be  depressed  from  1.0  to  0.1  by  training  that  involves 
no  visual  input  (subject  imagines  tracking  a  target  attached  to  head  while  moving  head  in  the  dark),  and  is 
likewise  significantly  affected  by  verbal  instructions  and  other  seemingly  unrelated  activities  (such  as  mental 
arithmetic)  [JB85]. 

Adaptation  and  modeling  can  come  together  in  VOR  behavior  that  adapts  to  repetitive  patterns  (a  perhaps 
familiar  example  is  disembarking  from  a  longish  sailing  journey).  One  way  to  achieve  this  capability  is 
through  a  ’’pattern  storage”  mechanism  that  effectively  produces  and  uses  a  model  of  the  outside  world. 
Some  workers  are  attracted  to  this  idea,  others  seem  to  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  are  explicable  by,  for 
instance,  channel  adaptation. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  robotic  VOR?  Many  of  the  issues  mentioned  above  can  be  made  to  vanish. 
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We  may  know  the  relation  of  the  sensor  output  to  the  desired  motor  output  if  we  decide  to  model  the  robot 
and  head  kinematics  accurately.  (In  fact  in  the  simulation,  the  robotic  VOR  makes  several  approximations, 
including  a  "spherical”  geometry  for  the  camera  rotation  axes,  a  small-angle  approximation,  and  others.)  We 
can  sense  velocities  directly  or  even  actively  monitor  the  relevant  control  signals  we  need  to  cancel.  The  fun¬ 
damental  issues  that  still  need  significant  work  involve  adaptation  and  interaction.  Adequate  understanding 
of  these  issues  would  not  only  give  the  robot  system  the  efficiency  exhibited  by  natural  systems,  but  could 
mean  that  such  exercises  as  accurate  kinematic  modeling  would  become  unnecessary. 

Head  Control 

There  is  less  written  on  head  control  than  on  gaze  control,  but  a  good  recent  collection  of  work  exists  [PR88], 
There  are  various  head  stabilization  reflexes,  some  tied  to  optical  stimulation.  The  relation  of  head  control 
strategies  to  the  evolution  of  particular  brain  mechanisms  and  the  existence  of  foveate  vision  is  explored 
by  Roucoux  and  Crommelinck  [RC88].  Some  fairly  detailed  biomechanical  head  models  exist,  and  head 
movements  have  been  investigated  from  the  point  of  view  of  optimal  control  theory.  Head  movements  can 
be  quite  rapid  (600-700  degrees/second)  and  are  part  of  normal  long-distance  saccades  in  primates.  Thus 
the  saccadic  and  head-control  system  work  together  to  achieve  gaze  redirection.  There  has  been  some  work 
here  (e.g.  [Gui88])  indicating  that  head  movements  can  take  place  at  differing  times  relative  to  saccades. 
Typically,  they  lead  or  lag  depending  on  whether  the  target  location  is  predictable  or  not. 

This  coupling  of  head  and  eye  movements  is  clearly  more  sophisticated  than  the  compensatory  reflex  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  simulation,  which  is  not  coupled  to  saccades  at  all  and  which  must  lag  eye  movements  since  it 
is  only  driven  by  eye  positions.  Thus  more  work  needs  to  be  done  if  we  axe  to  achieve  the  increased  rapidity 
of  gaze  redirection  that  arises  when  both  head  and  eyes  are  moved  in  a  coordinated  way. 

Another  Model  of  Delay  Control 

The  control  scheme  implemented  in  this  simulation,  the  Smith  predictor,  differs  from  a  scheme  seemingly 
first  proposed  in  a  gaze-control  context  by  Young,  taken  a  step  further  by  Robinson,  and  used  recently  in 
robotic  gaze-control  for  an  agile,  two-eyed  robotic  head  at  Harvard  University  [CF88]. 

Young  [You77]  wanted  to  explain  how  smooth  pursuit  avoided  instability  in  the  presence  of  two  difficulties 
that  apply  if  tracking  is  modeled  as  a  pure  negative  feedback  system.  First,  the  error,  and  thus  control, 
signal  is  zero  when  accurate  tracking  is  achieved;  this  should  send  eye  velocity  transiently  to  zero.  Second, 
tracking  performance  is  better  than  it  should  be  given  the  delays  in  the  control  loop  and  the  time  constants 
of  the  processes.  His  proposal  is  that  the  system  tracks  not  the  retinal  image,  but  a  neural  signal  that 
corresponds  to  target  motion  (in  the  world). 

In  1971  (for  a  recent  reference,  applied  to  saccadic,  tracking,  and  limb  control,  see  [Rob88])  Robinson 
proposed  a  mechanism  to  implement  Young’s  idea.  In  the  negative  feedback  system  the  eye  velocity  is  fed 
back  and  subtracted  from  the  target  velocity  (with  some  delay).  If  the  eye  is  in  the  process  of  tracking,  then 
the  target  velocity  is  the  sum  of  the  eye  velocity  (with  respect  to  the  head)  and  the  target’s  retinal  velocity 
(its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  eye).  But  the  latter  is  just  the  error  signal  resulting  from  negative  feedback. 
Thus  an  estimated  target  velocity  signal  can  be  constructed  by  positively  feeding  back  the  commanded  eye 
motion  into  the  control  loop,  delayed  to  arrive  at  the  proper  time  to  combine  with  the  error  term  produced 
by  negative  feedback.  This  mechanism  not  only  provides  a  signal  based  on  the  target’s  true  motion,  but  it 
cancels  the  negative  feedback  and  thus  removes  the  possibility  of  oscillations. 

Robinson’s  scheme  is  related  to  the  Smith  controller  shown  in  Figure  1  in  the  following  way.  In  Figure  1, 
the  signal  at  E  is  an  error  signal,  and  the  one  at  D  is  a  difference  of  error  signals  that  is  zero  when  perfect 
tracking  is  taking  place.  This  difference  of  errors  is  a  delayed  (but  consistent)  error  signal  that  is  added  to 
the  predicted  error  signal  in  the  non-delayed  path  C.  The  controller  in  Figure  1  tries  to  drive  errors  to  zero. 
To  change  Figure  1  to  Robinson’s  scheme,  delete  path  C  and  remove  the  modelled  world  and  sensor  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  block  diagram.  Then  path  B  carries  the  simulated  plant,  not  the  simulated  error.  Path 
E  still  contains  error,  but  path  D  now  contains  a  prediction,  or  reconstruction,  of  the  world  state.  Thus 
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the  controller  now  must  treat  the  signal  at  D  as  a  set  point  to  be  achieved  through  open-loop  methods,  not 
as  an  error.  Robinson  proposes  parametric  adaptive  control  (in  the  form  of  two  related  gains)  to  provide 
adaptative  capability  should  the  open  loop  yield  the  wrong  results. 

There  are  thus  some  similarities  between  the  two  schemes,  but  the  underlying  control  philosophies  are  rather 
different.  In  paricular,  losing  the  power  of  negative  feedback  is  a  large  sacrifice  that  the  roboticist  may 
not  need  to  make.  The  Smith  predictor  control  system  keeps  the  advantage  of  feedback  control  (running 
on  the  modelled  world  and  plant).  There  are  many  methods  of  estimation,  observation,  and  prediction  of 
world,  sensor,  and  plant  used  in  modern  control  theory,  and  thus  the  Smith  model  allows  for  flexibility  in 
the  assumptions  underlying  its  predictions. 

FUTURE  WORK 

We  plan  to  supply  more  quantitative  model  parameters,  and  to  try  to  model  the  spatial  and  temporal  scales 
that  actually  apply  in  the  laboratory.  Sensitivity  analysis  will  be  undertaken  to  quantify  the  effects  of  various 
disturbances,  especially  the  problem  of  unpredictable  delays. 

We  plan  to  integrate  some  of  the  existing  Kalman  filtering  tracking  utilities  [Bro89,BF88]  to  perform  es¬ 
timation  of  the  target’s  state.  Also  we  may  explore  estimation  techniques  [Gel73,Ber76,Eyk74]  instead  of 
simulation  techniques  to  predict  the  state  of  the  plant. 

The  simulated  system  can  support  other  relevant  aspects  to  the  control  problem,  including  the  important 
one  of  adapting  to  changes  in  the  plant.  In  other  work,  we  have  implemented  ’’the  MIT  rule”,  which  is 
a  gradient  descent  method  similar  to  back-propagation  learning  in  neural  nets,  to  learn  part  of  the  robot 
head  geometry.  In  a  way  this  learning  system  acts  like  another  control  system,  with  inputs  the  discrepancies 
between  expected  and  observed  target  motions  given  eye  motions,  and  outputs  are  parameters  to  the  modeled 
plant  (in  this  case,  lengths  of  links  in  the  head  kinematic  chain). 

Implementation  of  an  increasingly  sophisticated  gaze  control  system  on  the  Rochester  robot  should  take 
place  over  the  next  few  years.  We  anticipate  substituting  a  Butterfly  Parallel  Processor  with  multiple  input 
and  output  ports  for  the  central  controller  of  the  system. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  UMass  Mobile  Robot  project  is  investigating  the  problem  of  intelligent  navigation  of  an 
autonomous  robot  vehicle.  Model-based  processing  of  the  visual  sensory  data  is  the  primary 
mechanism  used  for  obstacle  avoidance,  movement  through  the  environment,  and 
measuring  progress  towards  a  given  goal.  This  paper  describes  our  current  approach  to 

goal-oriented  navigation  through  a  partially  modeled,  unchanging  environment  which 
contains  no  unmodelled  obstacles. 

The  navigation  system  integrates  perception,  planning,  and  execution  of  actions.  Of 
particular  importance  is  that  the  planning  processes  are  able  to  reason  about  landmarks 
that  should  be  perceived  at  various  stages  of  plan  execution.  Correspondence  between 

image  features  and  expected  landmark  locations  are  used  at  several  abstraction  levels  to 
ensure  proper  plan  execution.  Experiments  in  this  and  three  companion  papers 
demonstrate  the  performance  of  the  various  components  within  the  navigation  system. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  UMass  Mobile  Robot  project  is  investigating  the  problem  of  enabling  a  mobile 
automaton  to  navigate  intelligently  through  indoor  and  outdoor  environments.  At  the 
foundation  of  our  work  is  the  premise  that  higher-level  vision  beyond  the  first  stages  of 
sensory  processing  will  greatly  benefit  from,  and  in  many  cases  require,  the  use  of 

knowledge  and  models  of  objects  in  the  environment.  Thus,  model-based  processing  of  the 
visual  sensory  data  is  the  primary  mechanism  used  for  obstacle  avoidance,  movement 
through  the  environment,  and  measuring  progress  towards  achieving  a  given  goal. 

Our  mobile  robot,  called  Harvey,  is  a  Denning  platform  ultimately  intended  to  navigate 

through  offices,  hallways,  and  university  grounds  as  it  carries  out  commands  such  as 

"Fetch  the  book"  or  "Bring  this  to  Allen".  Since  this  is  a  rather  formidable  task,  we  have 

developed  a  research  plan  that  will  be  carried  out  in  stages  of  increasing  generality  and 
functionality.  In  the  early  phases  of  this  research,  we  wish  to  balance  generality  with 
setting  sufficient  constraints  on  the  initial  research  goals  to  be  achievable.  Our  initial 
experiments  focus  on  robust  goal-oriented  navigation  through  a  partially-modeled, 

unchanging  environment  that  does  not  contain  any  unmodelled  obstacles. 

If  robust  autonomous  navigation  can  be  achieved  in  this  restricted  domain,  then  a  variety 
of  challenging  problems  can  be  considered  as  the  constraints  are  eased  on  the  assumed 
knowledge  about  the  environment.  These  problems  include:  navigation  in  a  partially 

known  environment  with  obstacles,  navigation  in  the  presence  of  independently  moving 
objects,  and  exploration  of  an  unknown  environment  to  learn  a  model  in  order  to  support 
future  model-directed  navigation.  This  paper,  however,  describes  the  current  UMass 
approach  to  the  initial  problem  domain  of  robust  navigation  in  a  partially-modelled 


1  This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under 
contract  numbers  F30602-87-C-0140,  DACA76-85-C-0008,  and  DACA76-86-C-0015,  and  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  under  grant  number  DCR-8500332. 
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environment,  and  our  experiments  in  testing  an  implementation  of  such  a  system. 

1.1  Related  Mobile  Robot  Research 

We  begin  with  a  brief  survey  of  previous  mobile  robot  research;  other  relevant  research 
will  be  addressed  in  the  sections  discussing  particular  system  modules.  The  Carnegie- 
Mellon  NAVLAB  (Kanade,  Thorpe  et  al.  1986;  Shafer,  Stentz  et  al.  1986)  and  the  Martin- 
Marietta  ALV  (Lowrie,  Thomas  et  al.  1985)  are  systems  that  can  move  down  a  path  or  road  or 
navigate  off-road  terrain,  but  the  processing  has  been  restricted  to  simple  goals,  such  as 
controlling  the  vemcle  relative  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  or  avoidance  of  major  obstacles 
such  as  trees.  Recent  demonstrations  of  these  systems  have  been  quite  interesting,  but  a 
laser  range  sensor  providing  depth  information  played  a  significant  role  in  the  obstacle 
avoidance  capabilities. 

Brooks  (Brooks  1986)  has  an  unusual  demonstration  of  low-level  behaviors  and  motor 
activity  to  allow  a  relatively  inexpensive  robot  to  wander  in  an  unknown  environment 
carrying  out  some  purposeful  activity,  but  this  work  has  not  yet  focused  on  the 

achievement  higher-level  goal-oriented  navigation  tasks,  and  docs  not  make  use  of  models 
of  the  environment. 

Dickmanns  and  Graefe  (Dickmans  and  Grafe  1988a;  Dickmans  and  Grafe  1988b)  have 
developed  techniques  for  using  image  features  in  a  real  time  feedback  control  loop  to 
control  the  motion  of  a  car  on  the  autobahn.  In  the  system  we  develop  in  this  paper  their 
techniques  could  serve  as  part  of  the  function  we  term  "action  level  servoing".  The 
approach  described  here,  like  Dickmans  and  Graefe,  accomplishes  servoing  by  tracking 

image  features,  but  here  the  tracking  features  are  constructed  from  landmarks  which  have 
been  selected  from  a  knowledge  base. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  visual  perception,  autonomous  navigation  projects,  such  as  those 
cited,  have  utilized  only  limited  visual  processing,  either  in  terms  of  the  features  extracted 
from  the  environment,  or  the  modeled  set  of  objects  to  be  recognized  in  the  environment, 
or  both.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  serious  criticism,  but  rather  serves  as  an  observation  for 
the  reader  who  does  not  recognize  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  problems  of  vision  and 
autonomous  navigation  in  natural  outdoor  domains. 

Recently,  Faugeras  (Toscani  and  Faugeras  1987)  used  more  sophisticated  vision  algorithms 
involving  stereo  to  derive  depth  in  an  office  scene.  Depth  information  was  extracted  from  a 
stereo  pair,  the  robot  was  moved  some  distance,  and  a  second  stereo  pair  was  used  to  derive 
depth  and  the  associated  motion.  Again,  this  effort  does  not  represent  a  full  robot 
navigation  system,  and  made  no  use  of  high-level  models. 

1.2  Overview  of  System  Modules 

The  processing  modules  that  provide  the  basic  functional  capabilities  for  our  mobile  robot 

system  arc  briefly  outlined  below.  There  are  many  possible  control  strategics  and  system 
organizations  that  can  be  imposed  on  top  of  these  modules  to  support  effective  mobile  robot 

navigation.  In  Section  III,  we  briefly  outline  one  such  control  strategy. 

Modelling  the  3D  Environment  (Connolly  1989;  Connolly  and  Weiss  1989)  -  Geometer  is  a 
solid  modelling  package  that  was  jointly  developed  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
General  Electric  Corp.  The  CAD  system  provides  tools  for  representing  knowledge  of  shape 
in  an  annotatablc  hierarchy. 

Planning  (Fcnnema,  Hanson  et  al.  1989;  Fenncma,  Riscman  et  al.  1988)-  Tasks  (or  goals)  arc 
translated  by  a  command  interpreter  and  decomposed  by  a  hierarchical  problem  solver  into 
a  sequence  of  milestones  and  proposed  actions.  Plans  arc  developed  depth-first,  with  less 
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detail  away  from  the  current  task;  task  failure  triggers  dynamic  replanning. 


Monitor  Plan  Execution  (Fennema,  Hanson  et  al.  1989;  Fennema,  Riseman  et  al.  1988)  -  Plans 
are  executed  in  a  repetition  of  two  operations:  recognize  milestone  and  execute  primitive 
action.  Each  milestone  is  constructed  from  a  perceivable  3D  landmark  derived  from  the 
model.  Finding  the  projection  of  the  landmark  in  the  image  signifies  a  successful 
completion  of  the  associated  action. 

2D  Line  Model  Matcher  (Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989a;  Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989b)  -  This 
module  finds  a  beat  match  and  fit  of  a  given  2D  line  model  to  a  subset  of  data  line  segments 
that  may  have  been  fragmented,  skewed,  omitted,  etc.  during  low-level  processing.  A 
search  through  the  plausible  symbolic  correspondences  between  model  and  data  lines  is 
performed,  and  the  optimum  2D  translational  and  rotational  fit  for  each  is  computed  as  a 
closed-form  solution. 

3D  Pose  Refinement  (Kumar  1989)  -  Given  correspondences  between  a  set  of  points  and  lines 
in  a  3D  model  and  a  2D  image,  the  3D  camera  location  and  orientation  is  computed  as  an 
optimization  procedure.  In  addition,  uncertainty  in  the  output  parameters  as  a  function  of 
the  variance  of  the  noise  in  the  input  parameters  is  provided. 

In  addition  to  these  modules,  several  basic  vision  modules  have  been  developed.  These 
modules  include  a  fast  line  finder  (Kahn,  Kitchen  et  al.  1987)  derived  from  a  straight  line 

algorithm  developed  by  Burns  (Burns,  Hanson  et  al.  1986),  a  histogram  based  region 
segmentation  algorithm  (Beveridge,  Griffith  et  al.  1989),  an  algorithm  for  determining 
subpixel  line  placement  given  an  image  line,  and  a  local  template  correlation  mechanism 
(Fennema,  Hanson  et  al.  1989). 

IL  GEOMETER  AND  MODELS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

11. 1  Geometer 

Models  of  the  vehicle's  environment  are  built  using  Geometer,  a  three-dimensional  solid 
modeling  package  developed  jointly  by  UMass  and  the  GE  Research  and  Development  Center 
(Connolly  1989;  Connolly  and  Weiss  1989).  Geometer  is  implemented  in  LISP  and  is  oriented 
towards  image  understanding  (although  it  has  many  other  potential  applications).  It 
currently  runs  on  several  types  of  workstations,  including  the  Symbolics  LISP  machines,  TI 
Explorers,  Vax  workstations,  and  Sun  workstations.  Refer  to  (Com:olly  and  Weiss  1989)  in 

this  proceedings  for  additional  information  about  Geometer. 

Objects  in  Geometer  are  represented  in  an  annotatable  hierarchy: 

World  Object  «♦  Faces  *  Edges  *  Vertices. 

In  Geometer,  the  language  of  simplicial  complexes  in  algebraic  topology  (Eilenberg  and 

Steenrod  1952;  Greenberg  and  Harper  1981)  has  been  adapted  for  describing  surfaces.  It 
provides  generality  and  an  explicit  representation  of  edges,  vertices,  and  faces.  Each  of 
these  serve  as  a  type  of  geometric  primitive,  and  can  be  parameterized  as  a  smooth  function 

from  a  point,  unit  interval,  and  triangle  to  R  ^  respectively.  Surfaces  arc  constructed  as  the 
union  of  these  primitives,  and  are  denoted  by  a  sum  of  simplices.  This  representation 
produces  a  triangulation  of  the  surface,  where  the  triangles  arc  not  necessarily  planar. 

11. 2  Constructing  Environmental  Models 

The  system  begins  with  an  accurate,  but  incomplete,  model  of  the  world  implemented  in 

Gcomeicr,  augmented  by  the  locale  structure  described  in  the  next  section.  We  have 
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constructed  a  3D  model  of  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  UMass  Graduate  Research  Center,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  campus  surrounding  the  building.  The  outdoor  model  (shown  in 
Figures  1  and  2)  includes  buildings  (windows,  doors,  pillars,  etc.),  sidewalks,  lamp  posts, 
telephone  poles,  and  most  of  the  significant  objects  in  the  area.  This  model  has  been 
annotated  with  properties  of  objects  and  surfaces  which  are  useful  to  the  planning  and 
vision  routines  used  by  Harvey. 


around  the  Graduate  Research  Center 
used  in  the  experiments. 


Figure  2.  A  more  detailed  Geometer  model  of  the 
same  areas  shown  in  Figure  1  with  hidden  lines 
removed.  Note  that  additional  landmarks,  such  as 
telephone  poles,  have  been  added. 


The  construction  of  an  accurate  3D  model  of  an  environment  is  a  fairly  difficult  job.  The 
first  attempt  involved  digitizing  data  from  engineering  blueprints  using  a  bit  pad 
(digitizing  tablet).  This  method  is  quite  error  prone  given  the  spatial  resolution  of  the  bit 
pad,  since  the  blueprints  were  drawn  to  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch  We  found  errors  of  up 
to  10  feet  in  the  3D  model  constructed  in  this  manner.  In  the  second  attempt,  theodolites 
were  used  to  survey  the  landmarks.  This  method,  while  accurate,  is  very  time  consuming. 
As  a  check,  some  of  the  theodolite  data  was  verified  by  direct  measurement.  On  the  average, 
the  measured  distances  matched  with  the  surveyed  distances  within  0.2  feet. 


II. 3  Locales 


The  model  of  space  in  this  system  plays  a  rather  central  role  in  most  of  the  robot's  activities. 
During  planning,  for  example,  the  model  is  used  to  construct  routes.  Consequently,  the 
concept  of  doorways,  portals,  exits,  and  entrances  must  be  represented.  During  plan 
monitoring,  the  model  is  used  in  a  top-down  fashion  to  control  visual  perception  by 
specifying  what  is  to  be  "seen"  and  where  to  "look  for"  it.  In  this  situation,  only  the  space 
within  the  perceptual  field  of  view  of  the  robot  is  relevant.  If  the  robot  gets  lost,  the  world 
model  is  used  as  a  means  for  localizing  it  within  the  environment.  Space  should  be 
represented  and  organized  in  a  w»y  which  simplifies  these  tasks. 

Conceptually,  our  view  of  the  organization  of  space  is  inspired  by  the  topological  notion  of  a 
neighborhood.  Hierarchically  organized  neighborhoods  serve  to  successively  localize  a 

point  to  a  finer  resolution.  We  use  this  concept  as  a  means  for  localiz;ng  the  agent  (robot) 
by  associating  with  each  neighborhood  a  means  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  agent 
is  inside  it.  This  neighborhood-test  pair  is  called  a  'locale'.  Locales  impose  an  organization 
on  3D  space  and  partition  it  into  convenient  subspaces  that  are  used  for  planning  and  robot 
localization. 
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A  locale  is  represented  by  a  data  structure  that  captures  its  neighborhood-like  properties 
via  a  3-D  shape  description  of  the  locale  and  a  contained-by  hierarchy  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
Each  locale  also  contains  additonal  information,  such  as  its  shape  descriptors  as  shown  in 
Figure  4.  From  this  locale  data  structure,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  test  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  agent  is  in  a  particular  locale  and  to  pick  landmarks  to  act  as  milestones. 
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Figure  3.  Locales  are  subspaces  of  the 
environment  which  are  organized  into  a 
hierarchy  by  set  inclusion.  This  simplified 
example  shows  three  levels  of  locales 
representing  the  Graduate  Research  Center 
environment. 
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Figure  4.  The  actual  shape  descriptions  of 
each  locales  is  a  hierarchy  of  geometric 
entities  defined  in  Geometer.  Shown  are  the 
entity  properties  used  during  perceptual 
reasoning  to  construct  landmarks 


III.  A  BRIEF  LOOK  AT  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 


Each  task  given  to  Harvey  is  translated  by  a  command  interpreter  and  problem  solver 

which  ultimately  produces  a  set  of  navigational  goals.  The  execution  of  these  goals  is 

accomplished  by  a  tight  interweaving  of  planning,  perception,  and  action,  orchestrated  by 
a  dynamic  planning  and  execution  scheme  (Fennema,  Hanson  et  al.  1989;  Fennema,  Riseman 
ct  al.  1988)  called  "plan-and-monitor".  This  subsystem  works  with  plans,  each  represented 

as  a  sequence  (MO  Al  Ml  ...  AG  MG)  of  milestones  (Mk)  and  proposed  actions  (Ak). 

Milestones  are  used  to  verify  the  successful  completion  of  a  particular  phase  of  the  plan. 
They  are  composed  of  3D  landmarks  (perceivable  physical  events)  and  their  expected 

location  with  respect  to  the  robot  at  the  completion  of  the  appropriate  phase  of  the  plan. 

As  a  plan  is  executed  milestones  must  be  verified  (usually  visually)  before  the  next  action  of 
the  plan  can  be  executed.  For  example,  if  the  sequence  of  milestones  up  to  M7  have  been 

perceptually  verified  to  be  in  the  proper  position  in  the  image  (i.e.  within  the  acceptable 

error  bounds),  this  means  that  actions  Al,  ....  A7  have  been  successfully  completed,  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  take  action  A8.  If  M7  cannot  be  verified,  then  the  plan  must  be  modified.  In 
this  way  milestones  allow  the  progress  of  the  plan  to  be  monitored,  and  trigger  replanning 
before  the  next  action  is  taken  when  perception  and  milestone  do  not  agree(Fennema, 

Riseman  ct  al.  1989).  Complex  actions  and  tasks  also  trigger  replanning  in  order  to  refine 
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them  into  a  plan  subsequence  of  milestones  and  primitive  actions  which  can  be  directly 
executed  by  the  hardwar. 

The  plan-and-monitor  executive  directs  planning,  perception,  and  execution  in  such  a  way 
as  to  dynamically  modify  and  refine  the  plan  to  fit  the  actual  results  of  each  action  and  the 
details  of  the  perceived  environment.  The  principal  activities  involved  in  this  process  are: 
planning,  milestone  recognition,  determination  of  location,  and  execution  of  primitive 
actions.  This  interweaving  of  perception,  planning  and  action  makes  specific  what  task  is 
expected  of  perception,  and  provides  a  means  for  focusing  the  knowledge  available  for  that 

purpose.  The  results  is  a  distribution  of  perception  and  perceptual  reasoning  into  all 
aspects  of  navigation.  Route  planning  uses  perceptual  reasoning  to  select  appropriate 
perceptual  milestones;  plan  progress  is  measured  using  perception;  perception  is  used  to 

relocate  the  robot  when  a  milestone  is  not  recognized;  and  during  the  execution  of 
primitive  actions,  low-level  perceptual  feedback  is  used  to  keep  the  robot  on  the  expected 
trajectory.  The  different  levels  of  control  all  use  model-directed  vision  and  compare  what  is 
sensed  to  what  is  expected,  issuing  corrective  commands  to  minimize  any  difference. 

Plan  execution  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  milestones.  The  difficulty  of  using  vision 
to  perform  this  task  in  a  reliable  and  general  manner  has  encouraged  us  to  attack  this 
problem  in  two  ways.  Both  methods  use  model-directed  processing  by  comparing  restricted 
perceptual  processing  to  what  is  expected  if  the  robot's  motor  actions  are  correct.  The  next 
section  describes  a  type  of  low-level  perceptual  servoing  used  during  execution  of  primitive 

actions.  Section  5  describes  a  more  complex  method  for  matching  models  to  landmarks  and 
refining  the  position  of  the  robot  based  on  these  matches. 

IV.  EXECUTING  PRIMITIVE  ACTIONS:  PERCEPTUAL  SERVOING 

Navigation  goals  are  ultimately  translated  into  primitive  actions  which  can  be  directly 
executed  by  the  robot  vehicle;  in  the  case  of  the  Denning  platform,  these  are  (MOVE 
distance)  and  (TURN  angle).  Even  at  this  primitive  action  level,  however,  execution  errors 

arc  probable.  As  the  robot  rolls  along  an  environmental  surface  a  slippery  spot,  a  bump  on 
the  surface,  or  even  a  bulge  in  its  tire  may  throw  it  off  course,  causing  inaccurate 

execution. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  error  incurred  when  executing  a  primitive  action  by  servoing 
on  prominent  visual  features  in  the  environment.  Using  information  obtained  front  the 
measured  discrepancy  between  where  the  features  should  be  and  where  they  actually  are,  it 

is  possible  to  determine  the  corrective  action  required  to  bring  the  positions  into 

agreement.  This  action  level  or  perceptual  servoing  has  the  effect  of  locking  the  robot 
onto  a  trajectory  which  improves  the  accuracy  of  the  primitive  actions  over  that  which 
would  be  obtained  without  servoing. 

In  order  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  servoing,  a  simple  version  was  implemented  that 
used  correlation  to  measure  the  deviation  of  actual  motion  from  intended  motion.  Several 

experiments,  both  with  and  without  correlation  servoing,  were  run.  In  the  experiments 
Harvey  was  to  roll  along  a  straight  line  40  feet  long,  marked  on  the  floor  of  a  Graduate 
Research  Center  hallway  For  the  experiments  in  which  servoing  was  used,  an  artificial 

target  was  placed  on  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hallway,  since  the  Geometer  model  of  the 

interior  of  the  building  was  not  complete.  The  target  was  a  circle  approximately  eight 
inches  in  diameter  with  two  opposing  black  quadrants  and  two  opposing  white  quadrants. 
The  robot's  goal  was  to  move  down  the  corridor  directly  towards  the  target.  To  determine 

course  deviation,  the  vehicle  was  stopped  every  two  feet  and  its  deviation  from  the  marked 
line  was  measured. 

The  experiment  was  run  a  number  of  times;  the  results  in  Table  1  represent  the  best  one  in 
the  sense  that  the  unservoed  results  represent  the  smallest  deviations  encountered  during 
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the  trials.  The  z-axis  referred  to  in  the  table  is  the  line  the  vehicle  is  following  with  z=0 
defined  as  the  starting  location.  The  x-axis  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  z-axis  and  pointing 
to  the  right.  Total  distance  traveled  is  z-unservoed  and  deviation  is  x-unservoed.  Even  after 
a  rather  painstaking  set  up  procedure  the  vehicle  wandered  over  two  inches  from  the  line 
during  a  20  foot  motion.  Other  runs  resulted  in  as  much  as  a  foot  deviation  in  unservoed 
mode.  Most  of  the  trials  in  unservoed  mode  were  stopped  at  around  20  feet  because  the 
vehicle  was  significantly  off  course  and  the  total  deviation  was  increasing.  In  contrast,  in 
servoing  mode  the  vehicle  stayed  within  .3  inch  of  the  line  for  38  feet.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  both  experiments  the  actual  distance  covered  was  considerably  less  than  the 
intended  distance.  It  is  consistently  short  by  a  constant  factor  (to  3  decimal  places),  due  to 
inaccurate  calibration  of  the  hardware. 

Table  1.  Results  from  one  experiment 
(All  measurements  arc  in  inches) 


i  n  t  e  n  d  e  d  -  z 

unservoed-z 

servoed-z 

intended-x 

unservoed-x 

servoed-x 

22.6 

22.8 

0.0 

0.0 

+0.13 

45.5 

45.7 

0.0 

-0.3 

+0.13 

68.3 

68.5 

0.0 

-0.4 

+0.13 

96. 

90.9 

91.3 

0.0 

-0.6 

+0.13 

120. 

114.2 

114.3 

0.0 

-0.7 

+0.06 

144. 

136.3 

136.9 

0.0 

-1.1 

0.00 

168. 

158.2 

159.5 

0.0 

-1.3 

-0.13 

192. 

181.8 

182.2 

0.0 

-1.8 

-0.13 

216. 

204.6 

205.0 

0.0 

-2.0 

-0.38 

240. 

228.3 

227.7 

0.0 

-2.1 

-0.25 

480. 

456.0 

0.0 

0.0 

The  results  of  these  experiments  arc  encouraging  and  support  the  idea  of  action  level 
perceptual  servoing  over  reasonably  short  navigation  legs;  additional  results  for  (MOVE 
distance)  as  well  as  servoing  results  for  (TURN  angle)  arc  presented  in  (Fennema,  Hanson  el 
al.  1989).  Once  the  Geometer  model  of  the  building  interior  is  complete,  similar  experiments 
will  be  performed  using  actual  geometric  features  rather  than  the  artificial  target.  When 
weather  permits,  the  vehicle  will  be  moved  outdoors  and  the  Geometer  model  described  in 
Section  II  will  be  used  to  determine  the  effect  of  terrain  cover  and  topography  on  servoing 

accuracy . 

V.  RECOGNIZING  AND  USING  3D  LANDMARKS 

Recognition  of  3D  landmarks  involves  matching  an  object  model  to  data  extracted  from  an 
image,  and  this  task  has  two  parts:  a)detcrmining  the  correct  correspondence  between 
object  features  and  image  features  and,  b)dctermining  the  position  of  the  object  with 
respect  to  the  camera.  We  refer  to  the  former  task  as  2D  model  matching  (Section  V.l)  and 
to  the  latter  as  3D  pose  refinement  (Section  V.2)  These  sub-tasks  are  interdependent,  since 
an  object's  position  relative  to  the  camera  in  3D  space  cannot  be  determined  without 
determining  a  correspondence  to  image  features,  while  the  correct  correspondence 
depends  on  the  object’s  2D  appearance  and  hence  its  relative  position  and  orientation  in 
space. 

V.l  2D  Model  Matching 

In  contrast  to  the  approach  developed  by  Lowe  for  the  SCERPO  system  (Lowe  1985;  Lowe 

1987)  we  have  chosen  to  separate  the  2D  processing  of  modcl-to-image  matching  from  the  3D 

optimization  process  for  computing  the  camera  pose  once  the  correspondences  between 
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model  and  image  arc  completed.  Thus,  we  restrict  ourselves  in  this  section  to  the  problem  of 
matching  a  2D  model  to  a  set  of  fragmented,  skewed,  and  missing  line  segments,  a  rather 
challenging  perceptual  organization  problem.  The  model  line  to  image  line 

correspondences  determined  front  this  2D  matching  method  are  used  as  the  input  to  the  3D 
pose  computation  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

We  believe  that  there  are  strong  incentives  to  solve  as  much  of  the  identification  problem 
as  possible  via  processing  in  the  2D  image  space.  The  combinatorics  of  establishing 
correspondences  between  object  and  image  features  dominates  the  identification  problem, 
and  geometric  computations  integral  to  this  process  are  simpler  in  2D  than  in  3D.  In 

particular,  Beveridge  et  al  (Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989a;  Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989b)  show 
that  the  determination  of  the  optimal  position  of  an  object's  2D  projection  with  respect  to 
corresponding  line  features  has  an  analytic  solution  in  the  two  dimensions  of  image  space. 
This  closed  form  solution  for  line  correspondence  is  a  new  result  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
significant  contribution.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  related  3D  problem  has  an  analytic 
sc'ution  for  determining  model  positions  that  minimize  point-to-line  and  point-to-plane 
distances. 

Given  that  matches  will  seldom  if  ever  be  perfect,  the  emphasis  must  be  on  determining  the 
best'  of  the  imperfect  matches.  Hence  matching  is  naturally  posed  in  terms  of  optimization 
over  the  possible  matches.  By  establishing  an  objective  measure  of  match  quality,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  determining  the  correspondence  between  model  elements  and  data 
line  segments  for  which  the  measure  is  optimal.  The  correspondence  problem  is 
combinatorial,  and  generally  involves  mapping  one  model  line  to  many  data  lines.  A  second 
optimization  problem  is  implicit  in  the  correspondence  problem.  In  order  to  measure  the 
quality  of  a  given  model-data  line  correspondence,  the  best  2D  position  of  the  model  with 
respect  to  the  data  must  be  determined,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  not  spatially 
coincide  must  be  measured.  This  we  call  the  fitting  problem.  Hence,  a  match  involves  both 
model-data  correspondence  and  an  associated  best-fit  position. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  basic  steps  used  to  obtain  a  good  model  match: 

•Determine  the  search  space  of  correspondences.  Lacking  constraints  on  model 
position,  all  data  lines  segments  possibly  correspond  to  every  model  line  segment.  If 

constraints  are  available,  only  pairs  of  model  and  data  lines  satisfying  these 

constraints  need  be  considered. 

•Determine  promising  model  positions  if  the  search  space  is  large.  Use  these  positions 
to  determine  constrained  search  subspaces  made  up  of  only  correspondences 
consistent  with  the  estimated  position.  A  promising  model  position  may  be  found 
either  through  a  generalized  hough  transform  or  by  identifying  prominent  features. 
The  generalized  hough  technique  involves  an  analysis  of  the  space  of  possible  two- 

dimensional  spatial  transforms  to  bring  the  model  and  data  into  alignment. 

Identifying  a  prominent  feature  may  involve  finding  a  distinctive  part  of  a  model, 
such  as  a  comer  and  then  using  that  to  position  the  model  as  a  whole. 

•For  each  of  the  constrained  search  spaces  obtained  above,  use  iterative  refinement  to 
determine  a  best  match.  Upon  each  iteration  perturb  the  correspondence,  adding  or 
deleting  one  or  several  data  lines,  and  then  determine  the  new  best-fit  model  position 
and  related  match  error.  If  the  match  error  is  reduced  adopt  the  improved  match.  Stop 
when  the  match  can  no  longer  be  improved.  The  best  of  the  resulting  matches  is 
taken  as  the  final  match. 

Results  are  presented  for  2D  model  matching  in  Beveridge  (Beveridge,  Weiss  et  al.  1989b) 
using  both  synthetic  data  and  images  obtained  from  the  robot  vehicle.  Sample  results  from 
this  paper  for  one  frame  of  a  six  frame  image  sequence  is  shown  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The 
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output  from  the  2D  model  matching  system  provide  the  input  for  the  3D  pose  refinement 
computation  presented  in  the  next  section. 


Figure  5  2D  Modeling  Matching  Results.  Figure  6.  2D  Model  Matching  Results.  Matches  of 
Projections  of  the  six  3D  navigation  landmark  model  line  segments  with  image  line  segments;  the 
models  onto  the  2D  image  plane  using  the  current  dark  lines  represent  the  matches.  These  matches  are 
position  of  the  robot.  used  by  the  3D  pose  refinement  module  described  in 

Section  V.2 


V.2  3D  Pose  Refinement 

Kumar  (Kumar  1989)  develops  a  solution  to  and  mathematical  analysis  of  the  pmblem  of 

estimating  camera  location  and  orientation  from  a  set  of  recognized  landmarks  appearing 
in  the  image.  Given  correspondences  between  the  3D  landmark  model  lines  and  2D  image 

lines,  the  goal  is  to  Find  the  camera  (or  robot)  rotation  and  translation  which  map  the  world 
coordinate  system  to  the  camera  coordinate  system  under  perspective  projection.  Because 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  establish  accurate  endpoint  positions  for  lines 

(Kumar  1989;  Lowe  1985;  Williams  and  Hanson  1988),  we  assume  that  correspondences 

established  between  model  and  data  are  line  correspondences  and  not  endpoint 
correspondences.  In  addition,  intrinsic  camera  parameters,  such  as  focal  length,  field  of 
view,  center  of  the  image,  size  of  image,  etc.  are  assumed  to  be  known  (Hom  1986;  Kumar 

1989;  Lenz  and  Tsai  1988). 

This  problem,  under  various  names  and  guises,  has  been  addressed  by  several  researchers, 
c.g.  see  (Ganapathy  1984;  Hom  1987;  Linnainmaa,  D.  et  al.  1988;  Wolf  1974);  most  of  the 

techniques  assume  line  endpoint  data,  are  iterative  in  nature,  and  require  an  initial 

estimate.  Liu,  Huang,  and  Faugeras  (Liu,  Huang  et  al.  1988)  present  a  solution  to  the  "camera 
location  determination”  problem  which  works  for  both  point  and  line  data.  Kumar's 
approach  is  based  on  their  constraints,  derived  from  the  observation  that  the  3D  lines  in  the 

camera  coordinate  system  must  lie  on  the  projection  plane  formed  by  the  corresponding 
image  line  and  the  optical  center.  Using  this  fact,  Liu  et.  al.  separated  the  constraints  for 
rotation  from  those  of  translation,  leading  to  a  solution  in  which  rotation  is  solved  for  first 
and  then  translation  is  obtained  using  the  rotation  results. 
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The  technique  developed  by  Kumar  to  solve  for  the  rotation  and  translation  parameters 
differs  from  that  of  Liu  et  al  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  rotation  and  translation  are 
solved  for  simultaneously,  which  makes  more  effective  use  o  the  constraints  and  is  more 

robust  in  the  presence  of  noise.  Second,  the  nonlinear  technique  used  to  solve  for  rotation 

and  translation  is  adapted  from  Horn  (Horn  1987)  Kumar’s  version  of  this  optimization 

technique  provides  much  better  convergence  properties  than  does  Liu  et  al's  solution 

method  based  on  Euler  angles. 


Kumar  also  develops  uncertainty  measures  for  the  rotation  and  translation  parameters. 
Noise  in  the  data  is  assumed  to  be  only  in  the  image.  The  3D  model  data  is  assumed  accurate. 
The  data  for  each  image  line  can  be  specified  by  two  parameters  Gj  and  pj  (a  polar  coordinate 
representation  of  lines).  For  the  analysis,  the  noise  for  both  0j  and  p;  is  assumed  to  be 


Gaussian  distributed  with  zero  mean  and 
known  variances.  Furthermore,  the  noise 
is  assumed  to  be  uncorrelated  for  different 
lines.  Closed  form  expressions  are 
developed  for  the  variance  of  the  error  in 
the  output  parameters  (rotation  and 
translation)  as  a  function  of  the  input  data 
and  output  translation  and  rotation  values. 

Kumar  shows  that  the  error  in  the  output 
parameters  is  linearly  related  to  the  noise 
in  the  input  data.  The  reader  can  refer  to 
Kumar’s  paper  in  these  proceedings  for 
more  details. 

Figure  7  shows  the  results  for  one  frame 
(the  same  frame  shown  in  Figures  5  and  6) 
of  the  six  frame  sequence  used  in  one  of 

the  experiments.  The  figure  shows  the  3D 

model  lines  after  projection  back  into  the 
image  plane  using  the  vehicle  "pose" 
computed  by  the  3D  pose  refinement 
algorithm  which  solves  simultaneously 
for  the  rotation  and  translation 
parameters.  For  this  particular  frame,  the 
errors  (in  feet)  for  the  position  of  the 

robot  (x,y,z)  are  (.1,  06,  .03);  additional 
results  for  the  other  frames  of  this 
sequence  are  given  in  Kumar's  paper  in 
these  proceedings  (Kumar  1989). 


Figure  7.  Results  from  3D  Pose  Computation.  The 
white  lines  are  the  3D  landmark  segments  reprojected 
onto  the  image  plane  after  3D  pose  refinement  using 
the  model  line-data  line  matches  shown  in  Figure  6. 


VI.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  work  presented  here  represents  the  current  status  of  a  long  term  research  effort 
leading  to  the  development  of  perceptually-based  navigation  systems  for  autonomous 
robots.  The  focus  of  the  research  is  on  environmental  modeling,  planning,  plan 
monitoring,  and  vision.  These  four  components  are  tightly  coupled  in  a  system  which 
provide  the  flexibility  and  extensibility  required  for  an  experimental  testbed  for  robot 
navigation. 

Because  the  vagaries  of  the  physical  world  affect  plan  execution  in  unknown  ways,  plans, 
no  matter  how  carefully  constructed,  cannot  simply  be  blindly  executed.  Each  step  of  the 
plan  must  be  carefully  monitored  and  compared  to  expectations.  The  system  accomplishes 
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this  by  defining  milestones  associated  with  each  planned  action.  The  milestones  act  as 
preconditions  for  subsequent  plan  steps;  the  next  step  cannot  be  executed  unless  the 

milestone  is  satisfied.  This  assures  a  correspondence  between  the  environmental  model  and 
the  assumed  position  of  the  robot  relative  to  the  model  and  the  actual  position  of  the  robot  in 
the  physical  world.  Failure  to  satisfy  a  milestone  causes  replanning  to  take  place. 
Interweaving  perception,  planning,  and  action  in  this  way  makes  specific  what  task  is 

expected  of  perception  and  provides  a  means  for  focusing  available  knowledge  on  local 

goals. 

Experimental  results  from  the  system  thus  far  are  encouraging,  although  a  number  of 

issues  remain  to  be  explored.  Harvey's  world  is  completely  known,  which  is  perhaps  an 

unrealistic  assumption  for  an  autonomous  robot.  The  perceptual  servoing  mechanisms 

assume  that  3D  landmarks  can  be  accurately  extracted  from  the  geometric  model  of  the 

environment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  requirement  of  complete  knowledge  can  be 
relaxed  yet  still  maintain  the  idea  of  perceptual  servoing.  Incorporating  the  type  of 

reasoning  demonstrated  by  the  schema  system  (Draper,  Brolio  et  al.  1989)  might  allow 
Harvey  to  respond  to  instructions  like  "....continue  down  North  Pleasant  street  past  the 

Graduate  Research  Center,  then  turn  left  and..." 

A  unique  feature  of  the  model  matching  component  is  the  separation  of  the  process  of 

positional  updating  into  two  steps:  2D  matching  followed  by  3D  pose  refinement.  The 

robustness  of  this  technique  must  be  determined  and  its  computational  efficacy  over  many 

experiments  in  multiple  domains  must  be  explored. 

Finally,  navigation  is  an  extremely  computationally  demanding  task,  yet  real-time 

performance  is  crucial  for  a  mobile  automaton  whose  survival  may  depend  upon  reaching 

critical  decisions  in  a  short  period  of  time.  An  ongoing  aspect  of  the  work  reported  here  is 

the  exploration  of  means  by  which  the  navigation  task  may  be  distributed  over  suitably 

configured  parallel  architectures.  Two  complementary  lines  of  research  are  currently 
underway,  utilizing  a  Sequent  Symmetry  multiprocessor  system  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Image  Understanding  Architecture. (Weems,  Levitan  et  al.  1989). 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  a  unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  two  distinct  areas  of  computer  vision;  (i)  classification  of  the  intrinsic 
composition  of  material  surfaces,  and,  (ii)  separation  of  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components  at  illuminated  points 
on  object  surfaces.  For  the  first  area  under  consideration,  the  majority  of  object  surfaces  can  be  simply  classified  according 
to  their  basic  electrical  properties;  metal  objects  (e.g.,  aluminum,  copper)  conduct  electricity  rather  well  while  dielectric 
objects  (e.g.,  rubber,  plastic,  ceramic)  conduct  electricity  poorly.  Classification  of  image  regions  according  to  whether  they 
correspond  to  metal  or  dielectric  material  can  provide  important  information  both  for  scene  understanding,  e.g.,  it  can 
be  used  to  prune  hypothesis  trees,  and  for  industrial  inspection,  e.g.,  it  might  be  used  in  printed  circuit  board  inspection 
where  precise  localization  of  dielectrics  or  metals  are  required.  For  the  second  area  under  consideration,  a  major  hindrance 
to  image  understanding  algorithms  are  the  presence  of  specular  highlights  on  object  surfaces.  Specular  highlights  appear 
on  object  surfaces  where  the  specular  component  of  reflection  from  illuminating  light  sources  is  so  dominant  that  most 
detail  of  the  object  surface  is  obscured  by  a  bright  region  of  reflected  light.  By  quantitatively  separating  diffuse  and 
specular  components  of  reflection  intrinsic  object  detail  can  be  restored  in  the  diffuse  component  image.  Also  the  diffuse 
and/or  specular  component  images  can  be  more  readily  used  for  vision  algorithms  that  compute  local  surface  normals 
from  radiometric  information. 

Prior  to  this  work  no  definitive  vision  algorithm  to  classify  material  composition  is  known  to  exist  (other  than  some 
artificial  encoding  scheme).  This  excludes  the  very  specialized  work  of  applied  physicists  which  is  not  practical  for  most 
vision  applications.  The  technique  presented  for  separation  of  reflection  components  extends  the  current  limitations  of 
previous  methods  to  only  dielectrics  to  include  metal  surfaces  as  well.  All  the  techniques  presented  in  this  paper  rely 
upon  the  empirical  determination  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  .  Thus  the  techniques  for  material  classification  and 
separation  of  reflection  components  are  dependent  upon  the  same  experimental  process,  enabling  them  to  be  performed 
essentially  in  parallel.  We  show  how  once  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  computed  at  a  pixel,  how  the  object  material 
at  that  pixel  is  classified  as  a  dielectric/metal,  and  how  the  diffuse  and  specular  components  of  reflection  are  obtained. 
Then  two  methods  are  presented  which  si  tw  how  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  can  be  empirically  determined  at  a  pixel. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Most  object  surfaces  belong  to  one  of  two  broad  material  classes:  metals  or  dielectrics.2  Metals  have  relatively  low 
electrical  resistivity  and  thus  are  good  conductors.  By  definition,  dielectric  materials  are  electrical  insulators.  The 
difference  in  the  conductive  properties  of  metals  and  dielectrics  in  turn  produces  a  difference  in  surface  interaction  with 
light  which  is  electromagnetic  radiation  .  The  reflective  characteristics  of  metals  and  dielectrics  can  be  vastly  different, 
especially  with  respect  to  polarization.  It  is  this  difference  we  will  exploit  to  classify  materials  based  on  camera  images. 

The  classification  of  surfaces  as  either  metal  or  dielectric  has  many  potentials  in  machine  vision.  First  there  are 
certain  algorithms  that  assume  particular  material  types  (e.g.,  see  [Klinker  et  al.  1988]).  Secondly,  there  are  numerous 
inspection  tasks,  e.g.,  printed  circuit  board  inspection,  where  the  objective  is  to  determine/ verify  the  placement  of  metals 
and  insulators.  It  seems  natural  to  directly  compute  the  material  composition  rather  than  attempting  to  infer  it  from 
standard  image  observable  (color/intensity)  and  local  context.  A  third  use  of  material  classification  is  as  an  intrinsic 
property  of  surfaces  to  be  used  in  image  understanding  algorithms.  Its  usefulness  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  is  invariant 
with  almost  all  variations  in  imaging  system  (e.g.,  light  source  color,  light  source  intensity,  camera  characteristics,  etc.) 
and  that  many  objects  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  metallic  and  dielectric  subparts.  Depending  on  the  object  database, 
the  knowledge  that  certain  components  are  metal/dielectric  could  significantly  reduce  the  matching/pose  determination 
time. 

Other  researchers,  [Healey  and  Binford  1988],  [Healey  and  Blanz  1988]  have  postulated  that  we  can  use  the  spectral 
content  of  reflect  light,  assuming  we  know  the  spectral  output  of  the  source,  to  determine  material  classification.  While 
theoretically  provoking,  these  papers  do  not  propose  an  actual  definitive  algorithm  to  distinguish  metals  and  dielectrics. 
It  is  not  clear  how  much  spectral  resolution  is  required  to  classify  a  material  surface.  If  5  nm  resolution  is  required,  then 
an  expensive  monochromator  will  be  needed  to  separate  out  the  proper  spectral  components  of  reflected  light. 

We  present  a  well  defined  technique  for  distinguishing  dielectrics  and  metals  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  polarization 
properties  of  reflected  light.  Effectively,  the  degree  to  which  a  material  surface  polarizes  light  upon  reflection  gives 
information  as  to  whether  the  surface  is  a  metal  or  a  dielectric.  All  that  is  required,  besides  an  imaging  camera,  is  a 
relatively  inexpensive  polarizing  filter. 

Another  problem  which  we  address  in  this  paper  is  the  separation  of  reflection  components.  Separation  of  diffuse 
and  specular  components  of  reflection  from  an  object  surface  provides  important  information  to  image  understanding 

'This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  ARPA  grant  jj£N00039-64-C-0165  and  NSF  grant  IRI-88-00370.  This  work  was  supported  in  part 
by  an  IBM  Graduate  Fellowship  Award. 

2The  two  main  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  natural  semiconductors  (which  are  relatively  uncommon),  and  coated  surfaces  where  a 
substrate  of  one  material  class  is  covered  with  a  transparent/translucent  coating  of  the  other. 
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algorithms.  Specular  highlight  regions  on  an  object  surface  not  only  obscure  intrinsic  detail  but  can  easily  deceive  an 
image  understanding  algorithm  into  interpreting  such  a  region  as  a  separate  object,  or  as  a  region  on  the  same  object 
with  high  albedo.  The  separation  of  shading  and  highlight  components  (i.e.,  diffuse  and  specular  components)  was 
first  suggested  in  [Barrow  and  Tenenbaum  1978]  as  being  useful  for  intensity  analysis  because  each  individual  reflection 
component  is  more  simply  related  to  the  illumination  and  viewer  geometry  than  is  the  sum  of  the  two  reflection  components 
together.  This  is  particularly  true  for  rough  object  surfaces  where  the  specular  component  of  reflection  is  expressed  with 
respect  to  a  microfacet  distribution  function  which  is  a  very  complicated  function  of  imaging  geometry.  Such  microfacet 
distribution  functions  are  presented  in  [Torrance  and  Sparrow  1967]  and  [Cook  and  Torrance  1981],  The  complicated 
nature  of  specular  reflection  from  rough  surfaces  makes  it  very  difficult  to  implement  methods  such  as  photometric  stereo, 
presented  in  [Woodham  1978],  to  determine  local  surface  normals  on  smooth  objects  whose  rough  level  of  detail  is  within 
pixel  resolution.  Removal  of  the  specular  component  of  reflection  from  rough  surfaces,  leaving  the  diffuse  component  of 
reflection  which  is  Lambertian  in  nature,  makes  implementation  of  photometric  stereo  feasible  on  these  types  of  surfaces. 

Presented  in  [Shafer  1985]  is  the  Dichromatic  Reflection  Model  for  dielectric  object  surfaces  which  is  used  to  separate 
diffuse  and  specular  components  of  reflection  based  upon  the  color  of  the  total  reflected  light.  This  model  of  reflection 
states  that  the  color  of  light  reflected  from  dielectric  objects  ,  represented  as  a  vector  in  color  space,  is  a  linear  combination 
of  two  color  vectors;  the  color  vector  for  the  body  component2  (i.e.,  shading  or  matte  reflection)  and  the  color  vector  {or  the 
interface  component*  (i.e.,  highlight  reflection).  The  color  of  the  body  component  of  reflection  depends  upon  the  dielectric 
makeup  of  the  object  material,  whereas  the  color  of  the  interface  component  is  equal  to  the  color  of  an  illuminating  light 
source.  At  specular  highlights  the  color  of  the  illuminant  is  added  to  the  body  color  of  the  object.  Experimental  evidence 
is  shown  in  [K'linker  et  al.  1988]  that  demonstrates  the  separation  of  the  body  and  specular  components  of  reflection  into 
an  image  without  specular  highlights  and  an  image  of  just  the  specular  highlights.  This  technique  would  not  work  if  the 
illuminator  were  the  same  color  as  the  object. 

A  technique  presented  in  this  paper  presents  a  new  approach  to  the  quantitative  separation  of  diffuse  and  specular 
components  of  reflection  on  object  surfaces.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  polarization,  rather  than  the  spectral  (i.e., 
color)  properties  of  reflected  light.  The  polarization  state  of  light  differs  on  specular  highlights  than  on  regions  which 
have  just  diffuse  reflection.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  polarization  state  of  the  diffuse  component  is  different  from 
that  of  the  specular  component.  This  property  is  seen  to  have  advantages  over  spectrally  based  techniques  because  it  is 
universal  to  both  metals  and  dielectrics  and  holds  regardless  of  object  or  illumination  color. 

The  techniques  presented  in  this  paper  for  classifying  material  surfaces  and  separating  reflection  components  all  depend 
upon  the  empirical  determination  of  the  same  quantity  at  each  image  pixel,  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  The  only 
difference  between  the  techniques  used  to  classify  materials,  and  the  techniques  used  to  separate  reflection  components 
is  how  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  interpreted  or  algebraically  processed.  After  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is 
determined,  algorithms  for  classifying  material  surfaces  as  metal  or  dielectric,  and  for  separating  reflection  components, 
can  proceed  in  parallel. 

The  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients  for  perpendicular  and  parallel  polarization, 
at  a  point  on  an  object  surface  respective  to  some  viewer  orientation.  We  present  two  methods  for  determination  of 
the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio,  both  which  use  a  polarizer  mounted  in  front  of  the  camera  sensor.  Two  images  are 
taken  corresponding  to  designated  perpendicular  and  parallel  orientations  of  the  polarizer.  Both  methods  utilize  the 
polarization/ radiometric  information  from  these  two  images. 

2  BACKGROUND 

We  briefly  present  background  information  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  the  algorithms  presented  in  this  paper.  We 
introduce  basic  information  about  polarization,  imaging  geometry,  and  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients. 

2.1  POLARIZATION  AND  IMAGING  GEOMETRY 

All  light  possesses  a  state  of  polarization  which  can  be  resolved  into  two  independent  component  directions  within  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation.  The  magnitude  of  these  two  polarization  components  can  be  resolved 
by  transmitting  the  light  through  a  linear  polarizer  oriented  in  these  respective  directions.  Light  which  is  unpolarized  will 
have  equal  transmittance  through  a  linear  polarizer  regardless  of  its  orientation.  Such  light  is  emitted  by  most  typical 
lamps.  Light  which  is  partially  polarized  has  a  different  transmittance  for  different  orientations  of  a  linear  polarizer.  Such 
light  results  from  lamp  light  which  is  reflected  off  of  material  surfaces. 

Polarization  components  are  typically  expressed  with  respect  to  the  specular  plane  of  incidence  at  a  point  on  an  object, 
which  is  the  plane  determined  by  the  incident  orientation  of  light  rays  from  a  point  lighting  element  and  the  viewer 
orientation  towards  the  object  point.  See  figure  1.  Note  that  the  specular  plane  of  incidence  does  not  necessarily  contain 
the  surface  normal.  On  rough  surfaces  specular  reflection  occurs  off  of  microfacets  which  may  not  be  oriented  the  same 
as  the  actual  surface  normal.  The  parallel  polarization  component  lies  within  the  specular  plane  of  incidence,  and  the 
perpendicular  polarization  component  is  normal  to  the  specular  plane  of  incidence.  When  initially  unpolarized  light  is 
specularly  reflected  off  of  a  surface,  the  reflected  light  becomes  slightly  polarized  towards  the  perpendicular  polarization 
component.  This  can  be  observed  as  a  slight  increase  in  the  transmitted  radiance  when  light  reflected  from  a  surface 
is  passed  through  a  linear  polarizer  which  is  rotated  from  the  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  orientation  relative  to  the 
specular  plane  of  incidence. 

Referring  again  to  figure  1,  the  phase  angle  is  the  angle  between  the  incident  orientation  of  the  lighting  element  and 
the  orientation  of  the  camera  sensor.  The  specular  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  one-half  the  phase  angle.  The  specular 
angle  of  incidence  is  equivalently  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  specular  reflection  takes  place  from  the  lighting  element 
into  the  camera  sensor. 

3The  body  component  of  reflection  is  produced  by  light  rays  that  penetrate  into  the  surface  of  the  object  and  then  back  out  The  reason 
why  the  Dichromatic  Reflection  Model  is  not  useful  for  metals  is  because  they  do  not  possess  a  body  component  of  reflection 

*  The  interface  component  of  reflection  is  produced  by  light  rays  that  singularly  or  multiply  reflect  off  of  microfacets 
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2.2  THE  FRESNEL  REFLECTION  COEFFICIENTS 

The  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients,  F||(^,^),  and  S')  describe  the  attenuation  for  parallel  and  perpendicular 

incident  polarization  light  waves,  respectively,  that  undergo  pure  specular  reflection  from  a  planar  portion  of  material 
surface.  In  other  words,  if  the  incident  radiance  of  the  light  wave  is  represented  by  Ni,  the  reflected  radiance  of  the 
specularly  reflected  light  wave  is  *)  and  NiF, i.(q, 'F),  for  parallel  and  perpendicular  incident  polarized  light, 

respectively.  The  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients  have  a  range  from  0  to  1  inclusive,  and  are  functions  of  index  of  refraction, 
7),  and  specular  angle  of  incidence,  ’ll. 

In  it«  most  general  form  the  index  of  refraction  can  be  a  complex  number,  represented  as  q  =  n  —  t'/c  .  The  term  n 
is  referred  to  as  the  simple  index  of  refraction,  and  the  term  k  is  called  the  coefficient  of  extinction.  Dielectrics,  which 
refers  to  the  class  of  materials  which  do  not  conduct  any  electricity,  have  k  =  0,  which  means  that  they  only  possess  a 
simple  index  of  refraction  n.  For  all  dielectrics,  n  >  1.0.  Most  common  plastics,  glasses  and  ceramics  have  indices  of 
refraction  between  1.4  and  1.8.  Some  of  the  highest  dielectric  indices  of  refraction  occur  for  precious  gems  (e.g.  diamond) 
with  n  >  2.7.  For  all  metals,  n,  k  >  0  and  it  is  not  all  to  unusual  for  n  and  k  to  be  higher  than  10.0,  especially  for  longer 
wavelengths  of  light. 

In  terms  of  >F  and  rj,  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients  are  given  by  the  following  equations  [Siegel  and  Howell  1981]: 

„  .  ,, .  a2  +  b2  —  2acos*  +  cos2 'll 

)-  a7+b2  +  2 acos*  +  cos** 

F,(v  *)  =  ~  2asin*tan*  +  s.Vfrtan2* 

,|W’  ’  a*  +  b*  +  2asin*tan*  +  sin**tan**  ’ 

where 


2a2  =  [(n2  —  k2  —  sin2*)2]1/2  +  n2  —  k2  —  sin2,iF 
2b2  =  [(n2  —  k2  —  sin2^)2]1^2  —  (n2  —  k2  —  sin2*)  . 

The  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients  are  graphed  in  figures  2  and  3  for  a  dielectric  and  a  metal  respectively.  Note  that  the 
value  for  F±  is  always  greater  than  or  equal  to  F||  for  all  specular  angles  of  incidence  ranging  from  0°  to  90°. 

Suppose  that  a  light  wave  is  incident  on  a  material  surface  with  a  combination  of  parallel  and  perpendicular  polarization 
components  of  magnitude  and  Pj.,  respectively.  Construct  0  <  o,  0  <  1  such  that  a/ ft  =  P\\/ Px  and  a  +  0  =  1.  The 
corresponding  Fresnel  reflection  coefficient  is  the  linear  combination  af||(i;,  *)  +  0Fx(Vy*)- 

3  THE  FRESNEL  REFLECTANCE  MODEL 

The  techniques  for  material  classification  and  separation  of  reflection  components  are  based  upon  a  simple,  and  yet, 
general  reflectance  model  called  the  Fresnel  reflectance  model.  Much  of  the  motivation  for  this  reflectance  model  is 
presented  in  [Wolff  1987], 

Material  surfaces  are  assumed  to  have  a  microscopic  level  of  detail  which  consists  of  a  statistically  large  distribution  of 
specularly  reflecting  planar  microfacets.  Each  planar  microfacet  is  perfectly  smooth.  Most  light  that  is  reflected  from  a 
material  surface  arises  from  the  following  three  phenomena: 

•  Light  rays  which  specularly  reflect  off  a  planar  microfacet  a  single  time. 

•  Light  rays  which  go  through  at  least  two  multiple  specular  reflections  amongst  multiple  planar  microfacets. 

•  Light  rays  which  penetrate  into  the  top  layer  of  the  material  surface  and  then  are  reflected  back  out. 

These  three  phenomena  are  illustrated  in  figure  4. 

In  the  Dichromatic  Reflection  Model,  the  body  component  of  reflection  consists  of  the  third  phenomenon,  while  the 
interface  component  consists  of  the  first  two  phenomena.  In  this  paper  the  diffuse  component  of  reflection  will  at  least 
consist  of  the  second  and  the  third  reflection  phenomena.  In  addition  to  a  microscopic  planar  microfacet  level  of  detail, 
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some  rough  materials  can  also  have  a  rough  level  of  detail  that  is  visible  but  yet  smaller  than  a  pixel  projected  out  onto 
the  object.  This  is  true  for  brushed  metal  surfaces.  Multiple  reflections  amongst  this  level  of  surface  detail  is  considered 
to  contribute  to  the  diffuse  component.  Also  protrusions  from  other  regions  of  a  surface  n  aterial  can  contribute  to  the 
diffuse  component  of  reflection  at  a  point  in  the  form  of  stray  light  reflections.  The  specuUr  component  will  consist  of 
only  the  first  reflection  phenomenon  listed  above. 

'T'he  Fresnel  reflectance  model  represents  the  diffuse  and  specular  components  of  reflection  respectively  with  the  functions 
Id  and  I,.  These  are  assumed  to  be  functions  of  any  number  of  physical  parameters  such  as  imaging  geometry,  surface 
roughness,  wavelength,  etc.  .  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  exact  form  of  these  functions.  The  Fresnel  reflectance  model 
states,  however,  that  the  specular  component  function,  I,,  is  separable  into  F(q,'if)L3  so  that  the  reflected  radiance  for 
a  given  specular  angle  of  incidence,  is  represented  by: 

Id  +  /.  =  Id  +  F(,lt  9)1, 

where  F(r),' F)  =  a  fj|(7),  9)  + ft  F±(r)}9)  and  some  function  Ls  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  any  number  of  physical 
parameters,  except,  incident  polarization  state  and  wavelength.  That  is,  the  dependence  of  the  specular  component  of 
reflection  upon  incident  polarization  and  wavelength  is  completely  mediated  by  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficient. 

Of  most  direct  importance  to  the  techniques  presented  in  this  paper  is  the  description  by  the  Fresnel  reflectance  model 
of  the  reflected  polarization  state  of  light.  Suppose  we  are  given  incident  light  with  polarization  state  (a,  ft)  at  a  specular 
angle  of  incidence,  ty,  upon  a  material  surface  with  index  of  refraction,  r).  The  Fresnel  reflectance  model  states  that 
after  reflection  from  the  surface  that  the  transmitted  radiance  through  a  polarizer  oriented  at  angle  8  with  respect  to  the 
specular  plane  of  incidence  is 

1  r  a/j|(t7,  9)cos28  +  ftFi_(r], 9)sin28  r 

2d+  aFn{rt,'it)  +  j3FJ.(n,*)  ”,  (1) 

For  both  metals  ar.d  dielectrics  the  diffuse  component  of  reflection  arises  from  multiple  random  reflection  processes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  polarization  of  the  diffuse  component  of  reflection  is  assumed  to  be  always  nearly  completely  unpolarized. 
This  is  why  there  is  a  constant  coefficient  j  in  front  of  Id  for  all  polarizer  orientations,  8. 

For  incident  unpolarized  light  (or  =  ft  =  1/2),  typically  emitted  from  most  light  sources,  the  transmitted  radiance, 
of  reflected  light  through  a  polarizer  oriented  perpendicular  and  parallel,  respectively,  to  the  specular  plane  of 
incidence,  is  given  by 


1  . 

r;Id  + 

lId  + 


Fl 

F|,  +  F± 

F* 

F\\  +  Fl 


(2) 

(3) 


where  functional  variables  have  been  supressed. 

The  Torrance-Sparrow  reflectance  model  [Torrance  and  Sparrow  1967]  is  a  specific  instantiation  of  the  Fresnel  reflectance 
model.  It  assumes  specific  functions  of  surface  roughness  and  imaging  geometry.  The  vision  techniques  presented  in  this 
paper  only  need  assume  the  Fresnel  reflectance  model  in  its  most  general  form,  without  worrying  about  the  specific  nature 
of  reflectance  functions  beyond  the  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients. 


4  USING  THE  POLARIZATION  FRESNEL  RATIO  TO  CLASSIFY  MATERI¬ 
ALS  AND  SEPARATE  REFLECTION  COMPQNENTS 

Given  that  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio,  q  =  has  been  computed  at  each  pixel  corresponding  to  illuminated  object 

points,  we  describe  how  material  classification  is  peformed  and  how  reflection  components  are  separated.  In  the  next 
section  we  describe  methods  for  how  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  computed. 

4.1  MATERIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Figure  5  shows  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  curves  as  a  function  of  specular  angle  of  incidence  corresponding  to  the 
Fresnel  curves  in  figures  2  and  3.  Since  the  respective  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  curves  in  figure  5  are  typical  for  dielectrics 
and  metals,  there  appears  to  be  a  definitive  relationship  between  the  magnitude  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  and 
dielectric  and  metallic  materials.  In  particular,  for  a  fairly  large  range  of  specular  angles  of  incidence  the  polarization 
Fresnel  ratio  for  dielectrics  is  much  larger  than  for  metals.  Consider  the  threshold  boundaries  for  the  polarization  Fresnel 
ratios  at  2.0  and  3.0  in  figure  5  (represented  as  horizontal  dashed  lines).  Within  the  specular  angles  of  incidence  from  35° 
to  80°  (phase  angles  from  70°  to  ICO0),  a  pixel  corresponds  to  dielectric  material  if  and  only  if  the  polarization  Fresnel 
ratio  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  3.0.  If  within  this  same  range  of  specular  angles  of  incidence  the  polarization  Fresnel 
ratio  is  less  than  or  equal  to  2.0,  the  pixel  corresponds  to  metallic  material. 

Recall  that  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  for  the  dielectric  in  figure  5  corresponds  to  the  Fresnel  curves  in  figure  2  with 
index  of  refraction  n=1.7  .  What  about  including  all  dielectrics  having  index  of  refraction  between  1.0  and  2.0  ?  To 
preserve  the  property  that  dielectrics  with  1.0  <  n  <  2.0  have  polarization  Fresne  atio  greater  than  or  equal  to  3.0,  the 
range  of  specular  angles  of  incidence  needs  to  be  slightly  more  restricted  to  be  between  40°  and  70°  (phase  angles  from  80° 
to  140°).  This  includes  practically  all  commonly  occurring  dielectrics  except  rare  gems.  To  include  such  rare  dielectrics 
a  further  restriction  to  specular  angles  of  incidence  ranging  from  45°  to  65°  (phase  angles  from  90°  to  130°)  is  necessary. 

In  examining  the  optical  tables  in  [Physics  Handbook],  we  have  found  that  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  for  metals  never 
exceeds  1.5  for  all  specular  angles  of  incidence.  In  actual  experimentation  we  have  found  that  some  commonly  occuring 
metals  can  have  maximum  polarization  Fresnel  ratios  about  1.8  or  1.9  .  This  is  probably  due  to  on  homogeneities  in  the 
metal  and/or  oxidation.  Picking  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  thresholds  of  2.0  and  3.0  allows  for  robustness  of  classification 
of  metals  and  dielectrics  in  the  presence  of  usual  camera  sensor  errors.  These  thresholds  are  not  heuristic,  but  arise 
directly  from  the  physics  of  Fresnel  reflection  coefficients. 
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4.2  SEPARATION  OF  REFLECTION  COMPONENTS 

Consider  equations  2  and  3  of  the  Fresnel  reflectance  model  equivalently  expressed  in  terms  of  the  polarization  Fresnel 

Fi 

ratio,  q  =  -re-: 

5'- +  rrjf-  *  «> 

=  ,5) 

Clearly  a  determination  of  q  at  each  pixel  provides  simultaneous  linear  equations  in  which  to  solve  for  Id  and  I,  at  each 
pixel.  The  larger  q  is,  the  more  accurate  the  solution  of  Id  and  I,  are  with  respect  to  given  errors  in  kx  and  k\\. 

5  EMPIRICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  POLARIZATION  FRESNEL  RA¬ 
TIO 

We  propose  two  methods  for  determining  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  from  specularly  reflected  light.  The  first  method 
approximates  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  at  each  pixel  from  the  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  and  parallel  polarization 
components  of  the  total  reflected  light.  This  method  works  well  for  material  classification  at  object  points  where  the 
specular  albedo  is  much  larger  than  the  diffuse  albedo.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  approximation  used, 
the  first  method  is  not  suitable  for  separation  of  reflection  components.  The  second  method  is  a  global  technique  which 
utilizes  polarization  information  from  many  pixels  within  a  specular  region  to  establish  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  for 
that  region.  This  works  well  for  both  material  classifiaction  and  separation  of  reflection  components.  However,  because 
it  is  a  global  method,  problems  may  arise  if  the  scene  is  composed  of  many  different  materials  within  a  small  region  of 
the  image. 

5.1  APPROXIMATING  THE  POLARIZATION  FRESNEL  RATIO  BY  USING  THE 
RATIO  OF  POLARIZATION  COMPONENTS 

From  equations  4  and  5  above  it  is  easy  to  derive 

„ _kL-\Jd 

i  -  i - iy  •  (6) 

*1!  - 

Suppose,  as  is  true  for  most  surfaces,  that  the  specular  albedo  is  much  stronger  than  the  diffuse  albedo.  For  such 
surfaces,  Id  <C  I,  for  points  on  specular  highlight  regions.  Observe  again  equations  4  and  5.  Since  F x  >  Fj|,  we  have  that 
k±  >  (1/2)1,  and  therefore  for  points  on  specular  regions  Id  ^  kx  ■  If  in  addition  Id  ^  fc||,  then  from  equation  6: 

(7) 

That  is,  the  ratio  of  the  observed  image  irradiance  values  at  a  pixel  corresponding  to  a  point  on  a  specular  region 
for  perpendicular  and  parallel  orientations  of  a  polarizing  lens  in  front  of  the  camera,  is  a  good  approximation  to  the 
polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  The  condition  Id  fc||  is  true  for  specular  regions  on  metals  and  for  specular  regions  on 
dielectrics  assuming  a  specular  angle  of  incidence  far  from  the  Brewster  angle.  As  can  be  seen  from  equation  6  and 
simple  arithmetic,  the  ratio  kx/ky  always  theoretically  underestimates  the  true  polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  In  the  case  of 
a  dielectric  where  the  specular  angle  of  incidence  is  close  to  the  Brewster  angle 

Fx  kx 

—  >  — —  . 

*»  h 

For  dielectrics  using  a  specular  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  the  Brewster  angle,  kx/k\\  will  be  extremely  large  (;>  3), 
underestimating  an  infinite  Fresnel  ratio. 
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Figure  6:  Approximating  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  on  specular 


highlights  on  a  metal  teapot  with  plastic  handle. 


Approximating  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  using  equation  7  appears  from  initial  experimentation  to  be  very  good  for 
classifying  materials  as  metal  or  dielectric.  Figure  6  from  [Wolff  88a]  shows  the  classification  of  specular  highlights  on  a 
metal  teapot  with  plastic  handle,  illuminated  with  a  small  lamp  light.  (The  picture  was  taken  with  extra  room  lighting, 
but  the  specular  highlights  marked  by  squares  are  from  the  small  lamp  light.)  Recall  that,  assuming  the  phase  angle  is 
between  80°  and  140°,  for  a  metal  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  less  than  2.0,  while  for  a  dielectric  the  polarization 
Fresnel  ratio  is  greater  than  3.0  .  The  approximation  to  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  shown  pixelwise  in  a  4x4  pixel 
neighborhood  of  the  center  of  each  specular  highlight.  Note  that  if  k  x  is  less  than  gray  value  50  that  no  ratio  is  computed 
because  then  it  does  not  lie  on  a  specular  highlight.  The  value  of  the  approximation  to  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is 
consistent  with  whether  the  specular  highlight  falls  on  a  metal  or  dielectric.  This  is  true  also  for  figure  7  which  shows 
specular  highlights  on  various  objects. 

So  far  we  have  shown  experimental  results  using  a  single  point  light  source  resulting  in  essentially  only  a  single  specular 
plane  of  incidence  at  points  on  a  specular  highlight  region.  If  we  were  to  use  an  extended  light  source  we  increase  the 
number  of  dominant  specular  points  which  we  can  classify.  However  the  specular  plane  of  incidence  now  varies  amongst 
specular  points.  Also  we  must  insure  that  the  entire  extent  of  the  extended  light  source  is  such  that  all  lighting  elements 
of  the  source  form  a  phase  angle  with  the  viewer  orientation  within  the  specified  range  for  robust  material  classification. 

According  to  the  Fresnel  reflectance  model  we  can  isolate  the  specular  plane  of  incidence  at  a  pixel  by  observing  extrema 
in  transmitted  radiance  through  the  polarizer  with  respect  to  polarizer  orientation.  Referring  back  to  expression  1,  since 
always  F||  <  Fx,  and  assuming  an  unpolarized  light  source  (»=/?=  1/2),  a  transmission  minimum  occurs  when  9  —  0 
(parallel  to  the  specular  plane  of  incidence)  and  a  transmission  maximum  occurs  when  9  =  90°  (perpendicular  to  the 
specular  plane  of  incidence).  In  general,  we  can  measure  the  transmitted  radiance  through  the  polarizer,  at  a  pixel,  for 
incremental  rotations  of  the  polarizer.  After  finding  out  the  orientation  of  the  specular  plane  of  incidence,  we  can  compute 
q  from  transmitted  radiance,  ka,kg  for  any  o,  0  relative  to  the  specular  plane  of  incidence.  Again  using  expression  1  we 
can  derive  that 


_  kgsin2a  —  kasin2 0 
^  kacos2P  —  kgcos2a 

For  better  estimation  of  q  we  average  all  the  q  values  obtained  from  the  transmitted  radiance  values  taken  for  all  incremental 
rotations  of  the  polarizer. 

Figure  8  shows  an  extended  light  source  illuminating  a  printed  circuit  board.  The  extended  light  source  used  was  a 
standard  light  table  (used  in  photographic  work)  approximately  60cm  by  90  cm.  The  light  source  itself  is  a  60  watt 
fluorescent  tube,  surrounded  with  reflecting  material  directing  the  light  toward  a  diffusing  plate.  The  intensity  is  not, 
however,  uniform  over  the  extend  light  source  surface. 

The  camera  images  were  acquired  using  our  PIPE  machine,  and  a  Video  logic  camera.  To  minimize  the  effects  of 
camera  error  (and  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  digitizing  images  when  using  a  fluorescent  light  source),  we  averaged 
the  scene  over  64  frames. 

In  figures  8a  and  8b  we  see  the  same  scene  with  the  polarizer  oriented  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  vertical  specular 
plane  of  incidence.  The  objects  in  the  scene  consist  of  a  PC  board  on  the  right,  a  sheet  of  blue  acetate  on  the  left  with  a 
metal  wrench  placed  just  above  the  acetate.  The  board/acetate  were  oriented  in  front  of  the  camera  such  that  the  phase 
angles  were  approximately  in  the  range  required  by  the  theory,  with  the  front  of  the  board  at  approximately  75°. 

For  each  scene,  we  acquired  9  images  at  10  degree  intervals.  The  algorithm  then  used  (pixelwise)  the  maximum  of  the 
transmitted  light  through  the  polarizer  to  define  the  specular  angle  of  incidence  for  each  pixel.  Averaging  the  36  values 
of  q  obtained  (disregarding  some  to  avoid  numerical  difficulties)  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  q  image  shown  in  8c.  The 
q  values  were  scaled  up  in  gray  value  representation  to  visually  see  their  relative  magnitude  across  the  scene.  Note  the 
black  “tag”  on  the  acetate  in  figure  8c.  This  tag  is  made  of  paper  with  high  albedo  and  is  not  a  metal.  The  high  diffuse 
component  washed  out  any  specular  component  here.  1  he  completely  white  portions  in  figure  8c  are  points  we  could  not 
process  (mostly  from  shadow  regions  in  the  original  scenes).  One  can  see  that  the  circular  regions  (corresponding  to  bolts 
or  large  solder  connections)  are  considerably  darker  than  most  of  the  “lines”  of  metal.  This  is  because  most  of  the  “lines” 
are  actually  metal  coated  with  a  dielectric  plastic.  In  figure  8d  we  see  the  q  image  threshold  with  a  value  of  1.7.  All  the 
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Figure  7:  Approximating  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  on  specular  highlights  on  an  assortment  of  metals  and  dielectrics. 

black  regions  are  below  that  threshold,  and  are  pure  metal  regions  (remember  we  underestimate  q.)  Figure  8e  shows  the 
same  scene  thresholded  with  a  value  of  2.5,  and  the  coated  materials  show  up  as  quasi-metals. 

If  the  approximation  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  in  7  does  a  good  job  for  material  classification,  what  about  using 
this  approximation  for  separating  reflection  components,  and  computing  specular  angle  of  incidence  for  surface  normals 
?  The  problem  with  separating  out  reflection  components  under  the  same  lighting  conditions  for  which  kx/k\\  is  taken 
as  the  true  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  is  that  /j  is  assumed  to  be  zero  by  virtue  of  this  approximation.  However  ii  is 
conceivable  that  after  computing  this  approximation  for  an  object  scene  illuminated  using  an  extended  light  source  so 
as  to  “calibrate”  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio,  that  this  approximation  may  be  useful  for  the  separation  of  reflection 
components  under  different  lighting  conditions.  There  will  potentially  be  problems  at  points  on  dielectrics  with  specular 
angle  of  incidence  near  the  Brewster  angle.  Otherwise,  it  is  expected  that  this  approximation  will  work  well  for  computing 
specular  angle  of  incidence  for  surface  normals.  Experimentation  will  be  performed  to  verify  this. 

5.2  A  GLOBAL  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  POLARIZATION  FRESNEL 
RATIO 

In  [Wolff  88b]  a  global  method  is  presented  to  determine  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  on  specular  highlight  regions  of 
objects  illuminated  by  a  point  light  source.  A  point  light  source  is  used  so  that  specular  reflection  from  various  object 
points  occur  from  light  rays  which  have  approximately  the  same  incident  orientation.  Using  a  point  light  source,  all  points 
in  a  relatively  small  specular  highlight  region  on  the  same  object  material  surface  should  therefore  have  approximately  the 
same  polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  By  a  relatively  small  specular  highlight  region,  we  mean  a  specular  region  small  enough 
so  that  all  specular  reflection  into  the  camera  sensor  occurs  along  approximately  the  same  specular  plane  of  incidence. 

From  equation  6  we  easily  arrive  at  the  equation: 

kx  =  g*||  4-  h  ■  (8) 

We  can  view  equation  8  as  a  linear  equation  in  variables  (£||,&x)  sl°Pe  9  and  ^-intercept  equal  to  ^3.  Id. 

Recall  again  that  kL  and  lt||  are  the  transmitted  radiance  through  the  polarizer,  in  front  of  the  camera  sensor,  oriented 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  specular  plane  of  incidence,  respectively.  Equation  8  implies  that  a  conclusion  from  the 
Fresnel  reflectance  model  is  that  if  the  2-tuple  (fc||,fci)  varies  from  point  to  point  on  an  object  specular  region,  that  it 
must  be  constrained  along  the  linear  locus  which  is  specified.  As  a  result  of  plotting  individual  2-tuples  (fc||,  kx)  for  each 
pixel  corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  specular  region,  a  linear  locus  of  points  will  arise.  The  slope  of  this  linear  locus  is  the 
value  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio. 

The  2-tuple  ( fc u ,  kx)  can  vary  from  point  to  point  on  an  object  specular  region  for  at  least  two  reasons: 

•  The  light  source,  however  much  it  approximates  a  point  source,  is  still  extended.  The  spatial  inhomogeneity  of  the 
light  source  with  respect  to  emitted  intensity  produces  specularly  reflecting  rays  of  varying  intensity  from  point  to 
point  on  a  specular  region  of  an  object  surface. 

•  The  object  surface  itself  can  be  rough  and  even  if  the  light  source  is  perfectly  spatial  homogeneous  with  respect  to 
emitted  intensity  (which  it  never  is)  the  variation  in  the  per  unit  area  of  rough  surface  detail  that  specularly  reflects 
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Figure  9:  Plastic  jug  illuminated  by  small  lamp  light  and  associated  polarization  plot  (  luster. 


Figure  10:  Separated  diffuse  ami  specular  reflection  components  for  plastic  jug. 


light  into  the  camera  sensor  (e.g.  microfacets)  from  point  to  point  in  t  urn  produces  variations  in  t  he  maguit  mb*  of 
the  specular  component  of  reflection. 

Figure  !)  is  taken  from  [Wolff  88b]  and  shows  a  picture  of  a  plastic  jug  with  specular  region  produced  from  a  small 
lamp  light  sourer*.  Next  to  the  picture  of  the  plastic  jug  is  a  plot  of  polarization  2-luples  from  pixels  with  k  ±  above 
some  background  noise  gray  level.  The  values  for  (k^  ki)  are  radiomet  rically  linearized  to  be  within  a  range  from  0  to  1. 
Prac  tically  all  the  points  depicted  in  the  polarization  2-tuple  plot  correspond  to  object  points  within  the  specular  region 
ol  the  plastic  jug.  'The  polari/atimi  2-tuples  form  what  appears  to  be  a  tapered  linear  cluster.  The  thickening  of  the 
linear  cluster  at  tie*  base  illustrates  a  deviation  from  a  pure  line  caused  by  a  varying  diffuse  component,  /,/,  ac  ross  lie 
sp**<  tif.tr  region.  Not  all  points  within  tie*  specular  region  on  the-  plastic  jug  have  the*  same*  local  surface  oriental  ion,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  have  l  he  same  diffuse  component,  /,/  .  Kquation  8  shows  that  if  /,/  varies  slightly  for  some  of  tie- 
polarization  2  tuples,  that  these*  points  lie  on  linear  clusters  whic  h  are  rigid  translations  so  that  their  k  i  intercepts  an* 
consistent.  I  hits  lie-  apparent  thickening  of  the*  linear  cluster.  I  he  thickening  occurs  mostly  at  the*  base  of  lie-  cluster 
because  l  hese  repre  sent  pixels  on  tie*  periphery  ejf  the  spe  c  ular  region  where  the  specular  component  is  not  as  strong. 

A  hast  sepia  res  linear  fit  to  the  polarization  plot  in  figure*  \)  gives  a  slope  of  //  -  -  1  .’1.2.  This  value*  is  us*  d  for  tie 
polar  i/a  I  ton  Ire-siiel  iate*  and  then  subsequently  use*e|  in  equations  <\  and  5  to  resolve  /,*  and  /«.  Tie*  results  are  tie- 
images  in  figure  |0.  Note  that  in  addition  to  separating  out  reflection  components  we*  ha  v»*  s*  in  nil  a  m-ously  classified  tie 
material  sin  face-  as  a  dielect  re  (rp.d.O)  assuming  that  the*  material  wit  hill  the*  specular  region  is  representative  of  i  In*  enl  in 
pig  I  le-  lamp  light  source*  is  within  the-  specified  phase  angle  range  for  rc>| » u st  mate  rial  classification. 

»  igme  1 1  show*-  the  image  of  a  netal  wrench  with  rubber  handle*  illuminated  again  by  a  small  lamp  light  lie 
polarization  plot  now  shows  two  distinct  linear  clusters  pointing  out  that  there  are  at  least  two  very  different  materials 
(  ontaiued  in  I  Im*  image*.  I  lie*  nearly  vertical  linear  e  luster  has  a  slope  of  I  r>  \  whereas  t  he*  othe  r  linear  cluster  was  evaluated 
with  a  hast  squares  linear  fit  te»  have  slope  l  i  t  .  Polarization  2-tuples  for  pixels  corresponding  to  the  spec  ular  ngion 
on  th»-  rubber  handle  were  verified  le>  lie  on  the*  linear  cluster  with  slope  I  :>  I ,  *«hereas  polarization  2  tuple*s  for  pi\F|*. 
r  or  responding  to  the*  metal  region  were  found  to  lie*  on  the-  linear  cluster  with  pr  1  FI  .  Hence  we*  have*  a  coned 
segmentation  of  dieh-rtric  and  metal  specular  regions. 

Note  that  t  he  polarization  (luster  fo  r  the*  metal  specular  re*gion  is  a  bit  spread  out.  This  results  from  the  presence  ol 
different  mefaim  materials  wilhin  tin*  rmtal  specular  region.  In  particular  the-  metal  for  tin*  bolts  is  different  from  the 
metal  f»l  the  body  e>f  the  wrein  h  Also  the  metal  of  the*  body  of  the*  wrench,  ami  the  bolts  that  hold  it  together  are-  most 
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Figure  12:  Separated  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components  for  metal  wrench  with  rubber  handle. 


likely  inhomogeneous.  Thus  the  cluster  f~r  the  metal  is  actually  a  mixture  of  different  q  values.  The  specular  region  on 
the  rubber  handle  lies  on  a  flat  area  of  a!  .lost  constant  local  surface  orientation  at  each  point.  This  accounts  for  the  ideal 
linear  shape  of  the  polarization  cluster  for  the  specular  region  on  the  rubber  handle. 

Figure  12  shows  the  separation  of  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components.  The  value  of  the  polarization  Fresnel 
ratio,  q,  used  to  separate  reflection  components  at  a  pixel  within  a  specular  region  corresponds  to  the  cluster  which  the 
corresponding  polarization  2-tuple  for  the  pixel,  lies. 

In  figure  13  there  is  a  picture  of  a  cup  on  which  there  is  a  specular  region  which  crosses  between  two  different  dielectric 
paint  regions.  The  polarization  plot  for  the  specular  region  in  this  picture  shows  a  major  problem  inherent  to  determining 
the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  from  a  global  clustering  technique.  Within  this  polarization  cluster  there  are  two  distinct 
linear  polarization  clusters  that  cannot  be  resolved.  The  slope  of  each  of  the  two  unresolved  linear  polarization  clusters 
correspond  to  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  for  each  of  the  two  dielectric  regions.  The  slope  of  the  entire  cluster  as  a 
whole  is  an  unknown  mixture  of  two  slope  values.  The  separation  of  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components  at  each 
pixel  shown  in  M  used  one  of  2  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  values  (one  for  each  dielectric  paint  region)  obtained  bv  manual 
geuss  work.  An  initial  estimate  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratios  was  provided  by  the  slope  of  the  entire  polarization 
cluster. 

We  have  seen  that  determination  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  from  the  slope  of  linear  polarization  plots  does  a  fairly 
nire  job  of  separating  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components,  as  well  as  classifying  material  surfaces.  Unfortunately 
this  global  method  works  well  on  scenes  with  only  a  few  objects  and  when  the  illuminating  light  source  is  small  producing 
specular  regions  from  incident  rays  with  approximately  the  same  orientation.  The  problem  with  generalizing  this  method 
to  extended  light  sources  is  the  inability  to  cluster  up  polarization  2-tuples  for  pixels  corresponding  to  object,  points  with 
the  same  polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  We  can  segregate  polarization  2-tuple-;  for  pixels  according  to  the  same  specular  plane 
of  incidence,  but  still  cannot  guarantee  that  the  specular  angle  of  incidence  is  the  same  for  polarization  2-tuples  in  the 
cluster.  We  can  however  use  extended  linear  light  sources  which  can  be  specially  made  to  guarantee  that  if  on  a  specular 
region  if  two  pixels  have  the  same  specular  plane  of  incidence,  then  the  specular  angle  f  incidence  is  approximately  the 
same.  As  shown  in  figure  13,  even  for  simple  scenes  there  can  exist  severe  problems  in  t  solving  polarization  clusters  if 
there  exist  different  materials  with  similar  p  x  ization  Fresnel  ratios.  These  types  of  pattern  recognition  problems  with 
resolving  polarization  clusters  is  seen  to  be  the  major  disadvantage  of  this  technique. 

A  eery  important,  aspect  of  producing  polarization  clusters  which  are  linear  is  to  corroborate  the  Fresnel  reflectance 
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Figure  14:  Separated  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components  for  painted  cup. 
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model  which  predicts  this  according  to  equation  8  in  the  first  place. 

6  CONCLUSION  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

We  have  demonstrated  vision  techniques  that  (i)  classify  the  composition  of  material  surfaces  as  being  dielectric/metal, 
and,  (ii)  separate  diffuse  and  specular  reflection  components  at  illuminated  object  points.  The  application  of  polarization  as 
well  as  radiometric  information  to  these  two  areas  of  computer  vision  is  not  only  novel  but  as  was  shown  provides  a  definitive 
unified  methodology  for  simultaneously  classifying  material  surfaces  and  separating  reflection  components.  Previously  no 
known  material  classification  vision  techniques  existed  and  existing  methods  to  separate  reflection  components  were 
limited  to  dielectric  surfaces.  The  global  method  for  determining  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  was  seen  to  have  potential 
problems  in  the  presence  of  different,  but  very  similar  material  composition  in  the  same  scene.  We  hope  to  circumvent 
such  problems  bv  experimenting  with  other  methods  for  determining  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  that  are  local, only 
requiring  computation  at  a  single  pixel. 

The  theory  has  already  been  drawn  up  for  unification  of  these  techniques  with  still  a  third  area  of  computer  vision; 
determination  of  local  surface  normals  on  a  smooth  surface.  If  the  bulk  of  specular  reflection  from  an  object  point  occurs 
into  the  camera  sensor  through  a  single  specular  plane  of  incidence  then  the  Fresnel  reflectance  model  implies  that  this 
plane  can  be  determined  using  a  polarizer  in  front  of  the  camera.  Assuming  that  this  specular  plane  of  incidence  contains 
the  surface  normal  (true  for  smooth  surfaces  and  a  large  number  of  rough  surfaces)  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  specular  angle  of  incidence.  Determination  of  the  specular  plane  of  incidence  together  with  the 
specular  angle  of  incidence  uniquely  specifies  local  surface  orientation.  We  are  currently  proposing  to  build  an  integrated 
svstein  of  vision  algorithms  which  simultaneously  (i)  classify  material  surfaces,  (ii)  separate  reflection  components,  and. 
(iii)  determine  loca'  surface  normals;  all  from  the  determination  of  the  polarization  Fresnel  ratio.  The  current  name  for 
the  system  is  POLARIS  which  stands  for  POLarization  And  Radiometric  Integrated  System. 
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Abstract: 

Homing  is  the  process  by  which  an  autonomous  system  guides  itself  to  a  particular  location  on  the  basis  of 
sensory  input.  In  this  paper,  a  method  of  visual  homing  using  an  associative  memory  based  on  a  simple  pattern 
classifier  is  described.  Homing  is  accomplished  without  the  use  of  an  explicit  world  model  by  utilizing  direct  asso¬ 
ciations  between  learned  visual  patterns  and  system  motor  commands.  The  method  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  a  pattern 
space  and  conditions  obtained  which  allow  the  system  performance  to  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  statistical  meas¬ 
urements  on  the  environment.  Results  of  experiments  utilizing  the  method  to  guide  a  robot-mounted  camera  in  a 
three-dimensional  environment  are  presented. 

Key  words  and  phrases:  visual  navigation,  3-D  vision,  associative  memory. 


I.  Introduction 

Homing  is  the  process  by  which  an  autonomous  system  guides  itself  to  a  particular  location  on  the  basis  of 
sensory  input.  As  stated,  the  definition  can  apply  to  motion  in  a  variety  of  spaces;  for  instance,  movement  in  the 
joint  space  of  a  robot  arm.  However,  in  this  paper,  we  focus  on  controlling  the  motion  of  a  single,  compact  sensor. 
In  particular,  we  consider  a  compact  observer  equipped  with  an  imaging  sensor  and  able  to  move  with  <6  degrees  of 
freedom  in  a  complex  (e.g.,  natural  outdoor  scene)  three-dimensional  environment  which  is  assumed  to  be  mostly 
rigid.  A  particular  point  in  the  motion  space  of  the  observer  (position  and  orientation)  is  designated  as  the 
goal  point.  The  visual  homing  problem  is  to  utilize  the  information  in  the  input  image  to  direct  the  motion  of  the 
observer  so  that  it  can  efficiently  position  itself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  goal  point  from  a  starting  point  anywhere 
in  a  specified  domain  of  competence. 

Visual  homing  is  an  interesting  problem  for  several  reasons.  From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  it  is  relatively 
well  defined  for  arbitrary  environments.  This  contrasts  with  navigational  problems  which  are  defined  with  respect 
to  a  specific  environment  (for  example  road  following  vehicles  [Waxm87a]).  Homing  is  thus  potentially  valuable  as 
a  general  purpose  component  for  navigation  systems,  in  which  it  would  operate  in  conjunction  with  lower-level  sys¬ 
tems  providing  (for  example)  stabilization  and  obstacle  avoidance  (see  [Nels88a  Nels88b,  also,  Ullm79,  Praz81, 
Hild83,  Waxm87bl).  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  potential  practical  uses  for  a  visual  homing  system,  including 
docking  maneuvers,  tool  positioning,  and  grasp  operations,  as  well  as  the  obvious  vehicle  guidance  applications. 
Finally,  the  problem  is  interesting  because  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  visual  operations  performed  by  bio¬ 
logical  systems  that  involves  substantial  amounts  of  learned  information.  (For  instance,  certain  bees  and  wasps  are 
able  to  home  visually  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  nests.)  Because  the  mechanisms  performing  more  compli¬ 
cated  biological  operations  presumably  developed  from  preexisting  simpler  ones,  it  seems  plausible  that  a  general 
mechanism  for  performing  visual  homing  might  provide  a  foundation  for  implementing  and  understanding  more 
complex  abilities. 

There  exist  a  number  of  automatic  guidance  systems  which  effectively  implement  homing,  ranging  from 
industrial  robot  controllers  to  missile  guidance  systems  and  automatic  pilots.  Many  of  these,  however,  use  non¬ 
visual  techniques.  Robot  controllers  generally  perform  some  sort  of  dead  reckoning  based  on  internally  available 
coordinates;  ICBMs  do  the  same  using  an  inertial  guidance  system,  and  a  variety  of  automatic  pilots  simply  triangu¬ 
late  on  a  set  of  radio  beacons.  Some  surface-to-air  missiles  utilize  an  optical  array  to  home  on  infrared  signals  emit¬ 
ted  by  the  target,  which  could  be  considered  a  visual  method.  However,  this  generally  amounts  to  tracking  an 
unmistakable  bright  spot  which  does  not  require  much  sophistication  in  the  way  of  image  processing.  There  also 
exist  several  experimental  systems  which  attempt  to  navigate  on  the  basis  of  range  images  [Hebe88,  DaiI88],  or  by 
recognizing  specific  landmarks  [Levi88].  In  general,  these  methods  involve  maintaining  an  explicit  map  or  three- 
dimensional  model  of  the  environment. 
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This  paper  describes  a  method  of  visual  homing  based  on  direct  association  between  visual  patterns  and  motor 
control.  The  basic  idea  is  to  store  a  large  set  of  reference  patterns,  each  of  which  represents  a  concise  description  of 
the  environment  as  seen  from  the  neighborhood  of  a  particular  position.  Enough  patterns  are  stored  to  cover  the 
domain  of  competence.  Associated  with  each  reference  pattern  is  information  specifying  an  action  to  be  taken  (for 
instance,  a  direction  of  movement).  Homing  is  accomplished  by  comparing  an  index  pattern  computed  for  the 
currently  visible  scene  against  the  reference  patterns  and  determining  the  best  match.  If  the  match  is  good  enough, 
the  scene  is  considered  to  be  recognized  and  the  associated  action  is  executed.  Note  that  such  a  system  does  not 
utilize  an  explicit  model  of  the  world;  rather,  the  relevant  characteristics  of  the  environment  are  implicitly  encoded 
in  what  might  be  viewed  as  the  stimulus-response  behavior  of  the  system. 

In  order  for  this  method  to  work,  the  transformation  mapping  images  into  the  pattern  space  must  possess 
several  properties.  First,  the  patterns  produced  for  viewpoints  close  to  each  other  in  the  motion  space  of  the 
observer  must  be  similar  under  an  appropriate  definition  of  similarity.  This  permits  the  reference  patterns  to  span  a 
neighborhood  of  non-zero  volume,  and  allows  the  system  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  similar  motions  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  required  at  similar  positions.  Second,  in  order  to  avoid  spurious  matches,  the  probability  that  highly  similar 
patterns  will  be  produced  from  unrelated  viewpoints  must  be  low.  Third,  the  patterns  must  be  relatively  concise,  as 
it  is  likely  that  many  will  have  to  be  stored.  The  analysis  of  the  principles  involved  in  satisfying  these  design  cri¬ 
teria  is  one  of  the  major  aims  of  this  paper.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  quantitative  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  size  of  the  recognition  neighborhoods  and  the  spurious  match  probabilities  for  various  methods  of  pat¬ 
tern  generation  and  different  environments.  These  values  can  be  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  system  will 
work  under  specific  conditions. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  II  presents  the  basic  definitions  on  which  the  system  is  based. 
Section  III  describes  the  design  of  the  homing  system,  and  Section  IV  presents  an  analysis  which  defines  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  system  can  be  expected  to  work.  These  conditions  are  related  to  measurements  which  can  be 
made  on  the  environment  and  shown  to  hold  for  a  selection  of  natural  scenes.  Section  V  describes  the  implementa¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  the  method  using  a  robot-controlled  camera  in  a  complex  three-dimensional  environment,  and 
Section  VI  presents  conclusions  and  ideas  for  extending  the  work. 


II.  Basic  Definitions  and  Operations 

The  system  is  based  on  two  concepts:  the  notion  of  a  pattern,  and  a  definition  of  similarity  between  patterns 
which  allows  novel  patterns  to  be  compared  to  reference  patterns  in  memory  and  to  be  recognized  on  the  basis  of  a 
partial  match.  The  definitions  used  are  more  or  less  classic,  and  were  chosen  to  be  as  elementary  as  possible  in 
order  to  facilitate  analysis  of  the  system.  The  idea  is  to  show  how  these  simple  definitions  can  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  experimentally  verifiable  assumptions  about  the  structure  of  the  visual  environment  to  implement  a  robust 
system  ->f  visual  homing. 

A  pattern  is  defined  to  be  a  tuple  (a\  ,a2,  •  •  •  am )  which  is  an  element  of  a  pattern  space  AlxA2x- ■ ■  xAm 
where  ■  ■  ■  Am  represent  finite  sets  referred  to  as  features.  The  idea  behind  this  definition  is  the  description  of  a 
scene  in  terms  of  discrete  primitives.  The  features  can  be  high  level  or  low  level,  binary  or  multiply  valued,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  desired  characteristics  of  the  pattern  space.  For  example,  a  high  level  binary  feature  might  be  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  a  blob  having  a  particular  parameterization  in  the  scene;  a  low-level  multiply-valued  feature 
might  be  the  dominant  edge  direction  in  a  particular  receptive  field. 

The  similarity  sip  \,p  2)  of  two  patterns  which  are  elements  of  the  same  pattern  space  is  defined  to  be  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  positions  in  the  tuple  at  which  the  values  are  identical.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  pattern  space  is  chosen  to  be 
strings  of  length  3  over  the  English  alphabet,  then  s(CAT,  RAT)  =  2/3  since  the  strings  match  in  the  last  two  posi¬ 
tions,  while  s(ARM,  MAR)  =  0  since  the  strings  match  in  no  position,  despite  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  same 
characters.  The  similarity  is  related  to  the  distance  metric  dp,  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  locations  where  the 
tuples  differ,  by  the  formula  s=(\-dp)lm  where  m  is  the  length  of  the  tuples.  The  intuitive  appeal  of  this  definition  is 
that  it  classifies  visual  objects  as  similar  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  common  features  they  contain. 

The  above  definitions  can  be  used  to  classify  of  patterns  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  training  samples  as  follows. 
First,  store  in  memory  all  the  sample  patterns  and  their  classifications.  These  constitute  the  set  of  reference  pat¬ 
terns.  When  the  system  is  presented  with  an  unknown  index  pattern,  it  compares  it  against  all  the  reference  pat¬ 
terns,  and  extracts  the  one  having  the  highest  similarity.  If  this  similarity  is  above  a  certain  recognition  threshold  t, 
then  the  associated  classification  of  the  reference  pattern  is  returned;  otherwise,  the  system  returns  a  “don’t  know’’ 
response.  This  can  be  considered  to  be  a  primitive  associative  memory,  since  classification  is,  in  a  sense,  an 
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associated  pattern. 

A  memory  constructed  as  above  has  an  effective  limit  on  the  number  of  patterns  that  can  be  stored. 
Specifically,  it  is  undesirable  to  store  so  many  different  patterns  that  an  arbitrary  “random”  index  pattern  has  a 
significant  probability  of  yielding  a  response  above  the  recognition  threshold.  This  would  lead  not  only  to  false 
recognition,  but  to  mistakes  in  classification  as  well,  since  if  a  random  pattern  is  likely  to  be  recognized,  it  is  also 
likely  that  the  best  match  will  be  due  to  a  chance  coincidence  and  not  the  result  of  a  meaningful  similarity.  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  avoiding  such  classification  errors  is  to  make  the  pattern  space  much  larger  than  the  domain  of  com¬ 
petence,  and  rely  on  statistical  expectations  to  distribute  the  reference  patterns  across  this  space  so  that  they  do  not 
interfere  unexpectedly  with  each  other.  This  idea  is  developed  and  made  precise  in  the  analysis  section  of  this  paper 
where  it  is  used  to  derive  measurements  from  which  the  performance  of  the  system  can  be  predicted. 


III.  Design  Principles 

The  method  of  pattern  classification  described  in  the  previous  section  can  be  adapted  to  the  homing  problem 
as  follows.  First,  design  an  appropriate  mapping  <t>  from  images  to  a  pattern  space,  and  select  an  appropriate  recog¬ 
nition  threshold  t.  Then,  at  each  of  an  appropriately  chosen  set  R  of  reference  points  in  the  motion  space,  store  in 
memory  the  corresponding  pattern,  and  associate  with  that  pattern  either  a  direction  of  motion  which  will  ultimately 
bring  the  observer  closer  to  the  goal,  or  information  specifying  that  the  goal  has  been  reached.  The  set  of  patterns 
so  stored  constitute  a  set  P  of  reference  patterns,  and  the  associated  information  can  be  viewed  as  the  classification. 
Once  the  system  has  been  trained  by  storing  the  set  of  reference  patterns,  homing  is  accomplished  by  applying  d>  to 
the  currently  visible  image  to  obtain  an  index  pattern,  and  searching  the  memory  to  find  die  reference  pattern  that 
best  matches.  Assuming  that  a  good  match  is  found,  the  associated  action  is  executed.  This  system  operates 
without  the  use  of  an  explicit  global  model  of  the  world,  utilizing  only  locally  available  information.  Such  a  system 
is  potentially  extremely  robust  and,  moreover,  is  more  easily  analyzable  than  one  based  on  a  global  model,  since  all 
the  interactions  are  local  in  nature. 

The  key  to  making  the  system  work  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  mapping,  the  recognition  threshold,  and  the 
reference  points.  There  are  two  basic  conditions  that  must  be  met.  First,  the  parameters  must  be  selected  so  that 
every  point  in  the  space  of  competence  C  of  the  observer  generates  an  index  pattern  which  matches  one  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  patterns,  i.e. 

(V*eC)(3yeR  )s(PxPy)>t,  (1) 

where  s  is  the  similarity  previously  defined,  and  Px  and  Py  are  the  patterns  corresponding  to  points  x  and  y  respec¬ 
tively.  For  any  point  y  in  the  reference  set,  the  set  of  all  local  x  such  that  s(Px,Py)>t  is  termed  the 
recognition  neighborhood  of  y.  Thus  this  condition  simply  states  that  the  recognition  neighborhoods  of  the  set  of 
reference  points  cover  the  domain  of  competence.  The  second  condition  is  that  the  index  pattern  for  a  point  x 
should  match  a  reference  pattern  with  antecedent  point  y  only  if  x  and  y  are  near  each  other  in  the  motion  space. 
More  formally,  there  must  exist  a  function  r  (x),  sufficiently  small  for  all  points,  such  that 

(Vx)(Vy)j  {PxPy)>t^d  (x,y)<r  (x),  (2) 

where  d  is  a  distance  measure  on  the  motion  space,  r  can  be  thought  of  as  representing  the  desired  accuracy  of  the 
system.  This  condition  prevents  misclassification  of  points.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  variety  of 
features  present  in  complex  scenes  will,  in  general,  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  particular  scene  to  be  uniquely  identified. 
In  practice,  what  will  be  shown  is  that  the  probability  of  misclass'iication  is  sufficiently  small. 

If  these  two  conditions  hold,  and  the  appropriate  actions  are  associated  with  the  reference  patterns,  then  the 
homing  system  is  guaranteed  to  work  in  a  static  environment.  If  the  probability  of  misclassification  is  nonzero  but 
small,  as  will  generally  be  the  case  in  practice,  then  the  system  will  work  with  high  probability.  In  this  case,  the 
probability  of  error  is  bounded  by  the  probability  of  making  a  misclassification  on  the  path  from  the  starting  point  to 
the  goal.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  considerably  better  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  all  reference  is  local,  the  system  can 
generally  recover  from  the  effects  of  an  occasional  misclassification. 

The  two  equations  given  above  and  the  nature  of  the  homing  problem  impose  specific  constraints  which  can 
be  used  to  guide  the  design  of  the  pattern  space.  First,  the  patterns  produced  for  viewpoints  which  are  close  to  each 
other  in  terms  of  movement  of  the  vehicle  should  be  similar,  since  similar  motions  will  probably  be  required.  This 
ensures  that  the  reference  points  generate  meaningful  recognition  neighborhoods.  Note  that  the  larger  the  recogni¬ 
tion  neighborhood,  the  fewer  the  number  of  patterns  that  must  be  stored  to  cover  a  given  space  and  satisfy  Equation 
1 .  Second,  and  conversely,  the  patterns  produced  at  widely  separated  locations  should  be  dissimilar  since  dissimilar 
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motions  will  probably  be  necessary.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  constraint  in  Equation  2.  Third,  the  pattern  space 
must  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  required  number  of  viewpoints  without  impairing  its  “don’t  know”  capacity. 
Fourth,  the  patterns  should  be  relatively  small  in  terms  of  the  information  required  to  describe  them,  since  many  will 
be  stored.  Thus,  for  example,  storing  the  gray-level  representation  for  the  entire  image  would  not  be  a  good  stra¬ 
tegy.  Finally,  since  the  system  is  desired  to  work  in  real-world  environments,  the  visual  features  chosen  should  be 
relatively  insensitive  to  changes  in  lighting  and  to  small  perturbations  in  the  physical  environment. 

A  relatively  simple  idea  which  satisfies  these  constraints  fairly  well  is  to  use  the  orientation  of  edges  in  local 
receptive  fields.  The  basic  strategy  is  as  follows.  First,  identify  edges  in  the  image  using  some  simple  operator,  and 
classify  them  into  one  of  n  (say  8)  directions  on  the  basis  of  the  gradient  direction  at  the  edge  points.  Then  divide 
the  image  into  a  set  of  receptive  fields  (for  example,  a  5x5  grid  of  squares),  and  determine  the  dominant  edge  direc¬ 
tion  in  each  field.  The  pattern  consists  of  the  vector  representing  the  dominant  orientation  for  each  field.  The  scale 
of  the  edge  detectors  should  be  set  so  that,  for  well  textured  images,  only  a  few  lines  run  through  each  of  the  fields. 
The  gradient  estimators  should  be  similarly  scaled.  This  ensures  that  edges  at  the  appropriate  scale  determine  the 
pattern.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  situation  for  a  5x5  grid  of  local  receptive  fields  and  a  classification  of  the  edges  into 
8  possible  orientations.  In  this  case,  the  patterns  consist  of  vectors  of  25  features,  each  of  which  can  assume  8 
values. 

Such  patterns  are  concise,  and  edges  are  relatively  stable  features  under  changes  in  lighting.  The  technical 
conditions  are  easily  checked.  Since  the  dominant  orientation  is  determined  by  a  few  edges  in  each  receptive  field, 
the  patterns  will  tend  to  change  gradually  with  observer  position  as  it  will  take  a  substantial  change  to  move  all  of 
the  edges  out  of  their  original  fields.  Thus  the  patterns  behave  as  desired  under  observer  motion.  The  size  of  the 
pattern  space  also  seems  to  be  adequate.  For  example,  if  the  patterns  are  vectors  of  length  25  with  8  possible  values, 
and  the  recognition  threshold  is  50%,  then  the  probability  that  two  patterns  chosen  randomly  from  a  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  will  have  a  similarity  >  t=50%  is  about  1.5xl0-5.  For  patterns  of  length  49  (corresponding  to  a  7x7  array  of 
receptive  fields)  the  value  is  about  5.5xl(T!0.  (These  values  can  be  computed  from  the  cumulative  binomial  distri¬ 
bution.)  Of  course  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  patterns  arising  from  real  images  will  be  uniformly  distributed 
through  this  space  -  in  fact,  the  existence  of  large-scale  structure  in  the  world  would  suggest  otherwise;  however, 
the  scale  of  the  probabilities  suggests  that  there  is  enough  room  in  the  pattern  space  to  deal  with  practical  problems. 
The  question  of  the  actual  distribution  and  the  error  probability  in  patterns  taken  from  the  real  world  is  taken  up  in 
Section  IV. 
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Figure  I:  Edge  image  and  paltcm  rcprcscnling  dominant  edge  direction  in  5  x 
5  array  of  receptive  fields.  The  ticks  in  the  pattern  represent  the  direction  of  the 
gradient  across  the  dominant  edges. 
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Another  issue  that  must  be  addressed  is  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  homing  system.  In  general  terms, 
the  maximum  accuracy  with  which  the  system  can  position  itself  with  respect  to  any  one  of  the  degrees  of  freedom 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  recognition  neighborhood  in  that  dimension.  There  is  thus  a  basic  trade¬ 
off  involved  in  determining  the  size  of  the  recognition  neighborhoods.  On  the  one  hand,  using  a  large  neighborhood 
reduces  the  number  of  patterns  that  must  be  stored.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  large  neighborhood  reduces  the 
accuracy  of  the  homing  system.  One  solution  is  to  use  a  multiple  resolution  system.  Far  from  the  goal,  a  coarse 
resolution  and  large  recognition  neighborhoods  can  be  used  to  approximately  position  the  observer.  Closer  to  the 
goal,  information  from  a  higher  resolution  set  of  features  is  used.  By  doing  this  at  several  levels,  very  high  accuracy 
can  be  obtained  over  a  relatively  large  domain  of  competence  with  the  use  of  a  modest  amount  of  memory 

Reducing  the  required  amount  of  storage  is  an  important  issue  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there 
may  be  physical  limitations  on  the  available  memory  which  must  be  observed.  In  general,  however,  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  limiting  the  number  of  reference  patterns  is  to  minimize  search  effort,  and  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  pattern  space.  There  are  several  strategies  that  can  be  used  to  improve  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  system  in  this  respect. 

A  simple  method  of  reducing  the  required  memory  is  to  utilize  a  physical  search  strategy  to  eliminate  one  or 
more  degrees  of  freedom.  For  example,  given  a  domain  of  competence  encompassing  one  rotational  and  two  trans¬ 
lational  degrees  of  freedom,  one  might  store  patterns  only  for  a  single  value  of  the  rotation  parameter.  If  the  system 
does  not  recognize  the  scene  at  the  outset,  it  rotates  until  it  does,  and  then  moves  in  the  remaining  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom.  If  the  time  needed  to  search  the  memory  is  short  with  respect  to  the  time  it  takes  to  move  the  observer  (as  is 
the  case  with  biological  systems),  then  this  could  be  an  efficient  strategy. 

A  more  sophisticated  method  of  reducing  the  search  space  and  sparing  the  capacity  of  the  pattern  space  is  to 
make  use  of  intermediate  goals.  The  basic  idea  can  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  case  of  following  a  well- 
defined  path.  The  path  can  be  conceptually  divided  into  a  number  of  segments  with  an  intermediate  goal  at  the  end 
of  each.  Along  each  segment,  only  the  memory  relevant  to  that  portion  of  space  is  searched.  When  an  intermediate 
goal  is  reached,  the  current  memory  is  deactivated  and  the  piece  of  memory  describing  the  next  segment  is 
activated.  Thus  the  information  for  one  portion  of  the  space  does  not  interfere  with  information  about  another.  The 
multi-resolution  strategy  described  above  is  a  special  case  of  this. 

The  use  of  intermediate  goals  can  be  viewed  as  a  simple  method  of  utilizing  the  geometric  structure  inherent 
in  the  problem  to  organize  the  data.  The  idea  can  be  generalized  to  link  together  separately  described  regions  of 
space  in  more  than  one  dimension.  Carrying  this  process  to  its  natural  limit  yields  a  “moving  window”  structure 
which  organizes  the  memory  at  the  granularity  of  the  individual  patterns  over  the  full  dimensionality  of  the  motion 
space.  This  would  be  implemented  by  linking  each  pattern  to  the  other  patterns  in  the  memory  which  correspond  to 
points  a  short  distance  away  in  the  motion  space.  During  homing,  these  patterns  are  the  only  ones  which  would  be 
accessed  and  compared.  In  a  conventional  machine,  such  an  organization  could  be  accomplished  with  pointers.  In 
a  neural  implementation,  excitatory  links  could  be  used  to  “preactivate”  certain  units.  Use  of  the  above  method 
would  virtually  eliminate  problems  with  saturation  of  the  pattern  space  and  with  bounding  the  search.  This  is  an 
important  conclusion  because  it  means  that,  in  principle,  the  size  of  the  domain  of  competence  is  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  physical  memory  and  the  efficiency  of  the  encoding  transformation. 


IV.  Analysis  of  the  Associative  Memory 

In  the  previous  section,  two  equations  were  presented  which  established  conditions  under  which  the  homing 
method  could  be  expected  to  work  in  a  static  environment.  Informally  stated,  these  conditions  were  first,  that  it  be 
possible  to  store  patterns  corresponding  to  a  set  of  reference  points  whose  recognition  neighborhoods  cover  the 
desired  domain  of  competence,  and  second,  that  the  probability  of  an  index  pattern  being  misclassified  be 
sufficiently  low.  For  a  given  pattern  space  and  environment,  there  are  two  pieces  of  information  which  are  critical 
to  determining  whether  the  conditions  can  be  satisfied.  The  first  is  the  size  of  the  recognition  neighborhoods.  This 
will  determine  how  many  patterns  must  be  stored  to  cover  the  desired  domain  of  competence.  The  second  is  the 
probability  pj  that  two  patterns  corresponding  to  mutually  distant  points  will  match  (i.e.  have  similarity  >t).  From 
these,  the  probability  ps  of  misclassification  can  be  determined. 

Recall  that  the  recognition  neighborhood  of  reference  point  is  the  set  of  all  local  points  which  produce  pat¬ 
terns  whose  similarity  to  the  reference  pattern  equals  or  exceeds  the  recognition  threshold.  For  the  purposes  of 
visual  homing,  an  attempt  is  made  to  design  the  pattern  space  so  that  the  recognition  neighborhood  is  a  simply  con¬ 
nected  volume  surrounding  the  reference  point.  In  order  to  predict  the  number  of  reference  points  needed,  and  to 
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determine  their  spacing,  some  estimate  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  recognition  neighborhoods  must  be  obtained.  In 
general,  these  quantities  may  .epend  upon  the  location  of  the  observer  in  the  motion  space. 

The  size  of  the  recognition  neighborhood  about  a  particular  point  in  the  motion  space  can  be  determined 
directly  by  moving  the  observer  about  and  comparing  the  patterns  at  a  large  number  of  positions  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  point.  By  following  such  a  procedure  for  many  points  in  the  motion  space,  an  idea  of  the  average  sizes 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  various  regions  can  be  obtained.  However,  for  spaces  of  more  than  two  dimensions,  this  is 
a  lot  of  work.  A  somewhat  less  arduous  procedure  would  be  to  determine,  either  empirically  or  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  about  the  features  composing  the  patterns,  the  one-dimensional  extent  of  the  recognition  neighborhood 
along  each  degree  of  freedom.  The  volume  of  the  full  neighborhood  could  then  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  these 
values.  The  naive  formula  would  be  simply  to  take  the  n-dimensional  rectangle  with  principal  axis  lengths  equal  to 
the  corresponding  one-dimensional  values.  This  corresponds  to  an  n-ball  in  the  motion  space  under  a  scaled  max- 
length  or  chessboard  metric.  However,  it  ignores  the  cumulative  effect  of  motion  along  different  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  produces  an  overly  optimistic  estimate  of  the  volume.  Use  of  a  different  metric  can  take  this  into  account. 
It  can  be  shown  that,  under  reasonable  assumptions,  the  recognition  neighborhood  will  contain,  in  the  worst  case,  an 
n-ball  under  an  appropriately  scaled  sum  or  city-block  metric,  which  corresponds  to  the  n-dimensional  analog  of  the 
octahedron.  (Basically,  one  argues  that  the  difference  between  patterns  obtained  at  points  jc  and  y  in  the  motion 
space  is  bounded  by  the  change  that  can  accumulate  if  the  observer  mnv<-  Torn  x  to  y  along  a  path  that  changes  one 
coordinate  at  a  time.)  In  practice,  the  neighborhoods  tend  to  lie  sc  .  e  between  the  worst->.ase  city-block  n- 
ball  and  the  Euclidean  «-ball. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  problem  of  two-dimensional  translation  parallel  to  a  flat,  patterned  surface.  Let 
the  pattern  space  be  defined  by  edge  orientation  in  an  array  of  local  receptive  fields  as  described  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion.  Since  the  edge  detectors  are  designed  to  produce  only  a  few  lines  crossing  each  field,  the  feature  value  is  prob¬ 
ably  determined  by  one  strong  edge,  and  will  change  when  that  edge  moves  out  of  the  field.  The  diameter  of  the 
recognition  threshold  can  thus  be  estimated  theoretically  by  computing  the  motion  which  would,  on  the  average, 
cause  a  fraction  1-/  of  a  randomly  distributed  set  of  points  to  move  from  their  original  fields.  For  translational 
motion,  the  decrease  should  be  fairly  linear;  thus  for  a  recognition  threshold  of  .5,  the  recognition  radius  along  each 
coordinate  should  correspond  to  a  movement  which  causes  the  image  to  translate  about  halfway  across  the  local 
receptive  field. 

The  above  situation  can  be  easily  simulated  by  windowing  in  a  single  large  image.  A  series  of  tests  were  run 
using  the  four  images  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  pattern  space  utilized  a  5x5  array  of  non-overlapping  receptive  fields 
each  9x9  pixels  with  a  recognition  threshold  of  .5.  For  each  image,  results  for  100  different  positions  were  com¬ 
bined  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  typical  behavior  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  reference  point.  The  arrays  shown  in  Figure 
3  depict,  for  each  image,  the  average  recognition  neighborhoods  in  the  two-dimensional  motion  space.  Unit  dis¬ 
tance  corresponds  to  a  motion  which  would  cause  an  apparent  motion  in  the  image  of  one  pixel.  The  symbol 
indicates  the  location  of  the  reference  point  and  “+”  indicates  locations  where  the  scene  was  recognized.  Note  that 
the  shape  of  the  recognition  neighborhoods  fall  between  a  diamond  (city-block  metric)  and  a  circle  (Euclidean 
metric).  Also  note  mat  the  radii,  as  predicted,  are  approximately  the  distance  required  to  move  the  image  halfway 
across  the  receptive  field  (here  4-5  units  since  a  unit  corresponds  to  a  motion  of  one  pixel). 

In  higher  dimensions,  some  care  must  be  taken  in  packing  non-cubical  regions  together  so  that  all  the  comers 
get  filled.  The  severity  of  the  problem  becomes  apparent  when  one  notes  that  the  proportion  of  the  unit  cube  which 
is  occupied  by  unit  spheres  under  the  other  metrics  decreases  exponentially  with  increasing  dimension  (Table  1). 
For  more  information  on  n-dimensional  geometry  see  [Coxe48J  and  [Somm29]. 

The  second  problem  that  must  be  addressed  is  showing  that  the  probability  of  misclassifying  a  pattern  is 
sufficiently  low.  Recall  that  the  basic  approach  is  to  use  a  pattern  space  which  is  large  enough  to  make  it  unlikely 
that  an  arbitrary  pattern  will  be  sufficiently  similar  to  one  of  the  reference  patterns  to  trigger  spurious  recognition. 
The  hope  is  to  show  that  if  an  index  pattern  with  antecedent  point  x  matches  a  reference  pattern  with  antecedent 
point  y  then,  with  high  probability,  x  and  y  will  be  relatively  close  together  in  the  motion  space. 

The  first  step  is  to  define  spurious  similarity.  As  a  shorthand,  two  patterns  will  be  said  to  match  if  they  have  a 
similarity  greater  than  the  recognition  threshold  t.  Now  consider  a  scalar  function  r(x)  on  the  motion  space  which 
can  be  viewed  as  the  desired  accuracy  of  the  system  with  respect  to  some  distance  metric  d.  If  two  patterns  Px  and 
Py  with  antecedent  points  x  and  y  match,  (i.e„  s(PI,Py)>t),  but  d(x,y)>min(r(x),r(y)),  then  the  match  is  said  to  be 
spurious.  In  such  a  case,  the  similarity  is  presumably  due  to  chance  rather  than  physical  proximity  of  the  antecedent 
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(a)  “Slone” 


(b)  “Tree 


(c)  “Orchard' 


(d)  “Storm’ 


Figure  3:  Average  recognition  neighborhoods  for  images  of  Figure  2. 


Table  1 


Dimension 


1 


citv-block  Euclidean  chessboard 


The  function  r  provides  the  basis  for  a  precise  condition  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  probability  of 
misclassification.  Let  x  and  y  be  an  index  point  and  a  reference  point  respectively,  and  let  Px  and  Py  represent  the 
corresponding  patterns.  Now  let  ps  represen'  the  conditional  probability  that  d(x,_y)>rnin(r(x),r(y))  given  that 
s(Px  Py)>t,  where  d  is  an  appropriate  metric,  and  5  is  the  pattern  similarity.  In  other  words  ps  represents  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  given  match  is  spurious.  If  it  can  be  shown  for  a  given  r  that 


Ps  <4 


(3) 


for  some  sufficiently  small  value  ft,  then  a  bound  can  be  placed  on  the  probability  of  the  system  making  a  naviga¬ 
tional  error  due  to  misclassification  of  a  pattern.  Clearly  r  must  contain  the  local  recognition  neighborhood  if  the 
condition  is  to  be  satisfied  for  reasonable  values  of  (i.  The  best  possible  result  would  be  to  show  that  the  relation 
holds  for  values  of  r  which  are  just  slightly  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  recognition  neighborhood. 

One  way  to  show  that  (3)  holds  is  to  compute  the  “spurious  match”  probability  ps  directly  for  a  given  r,  and 
show  that  it  is  sufficiently  low.  Two  values  are  needed  to  do  this:  a  “near  match”  probability  pn  which  is  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  two  patterns  with  antecedent  points  x  and  y  will  match  given  that  d(x,y)<min(r(x),r  (y)),  and  a  “far 
match”  probability  which  is  the  probability  that  two  patterns  will  match  given  that  d  (;t,y)>min(r  (*),/- (y)).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  pn  is  expected  to  be  fairly  large,  and  p/  very  small.  These  values  depend  both  on  the  structure  of  the  pattern 
space  and  on  the  nature  of  the  environment,  and  thus  represent  a  real  world  component  in  the  analysis. 

Consider  two  domains  A  and  B  in  the  motion  space.  Later  these  domains  will  be  interpreted  as  the  sources  of 
index  and  reference  points.  In  general,  their  intersection  will  be  non-zero,  and  in  many  cases  they  will  represent  the 
same  region.  Now  consider  a  point  pair  x,y  where  xeA  and  veB.  The  probability  pm  that  the  corresponding  pat¬ 
terns  Px  and  Bv  match  is  given  by 

Pm=PfPd>r+PnPd<r  (4) 

where  pd>r  is  the  unconditional  probability  that  d(x,y)>min(r  (x),r  (y))  and  pd<r  is  similarly  defined.  The  probabil¬ 
ity  ps  that  the  match  is  spurious  given  that  a  match  exists  is  then 

p  _  PfPdir _ Pfi\~Pd<r ) 

PfPd >r  YPr.P  d  <r  Pj\  i  ~  Pd  <r)^P nP d  <r 

Note  that  p,  is  just  the  conditional  probability  pj>r  given  that  Px  and  Py  match.  In  general,  the  regions  A  and  B  will 
extend  over  distances  much  larger  than  r,  so  that  pd<r  is  small  compared  to  1.  Thus  p!:  can  be  approximated  by 


Pf 

Pf+PnPd<r  ' 


(6) 


Furthermore,  in  the  anticipated  event  that  ps  is  small,  pf  must  be  small  with  respect  to  PnPdir ■  Thus  the  further 
approximation 


can  be  made. 


Ps~ 


Pf 

PnPd  <  r 


(7) 


The  value  of  pd<r  must  now  be  determined.  It  was  noted  above  that,  in  general,  the  regions  A  and  B  will 
extend  over  distances  considerably  larger  than  r.  This  will  also  be  the  case  for  the  intersection  AnB.  If  this  is  true 
then,  for  reasonably  configured  regions  (i.e,  no  pathologically  shaped  common  boundary),  the  distance  between  x 
and  y  will,  in  most  cases,  be  less  than  r  only  if  both  x  and  y  lie  in  the  region  of  intersection.  If  the  distribution  of  x  in 
A  and  y  in  B  is  uniform,  and  the  two  points  are  assumed  to  be  independent,  then  the  probability  that  x  lies  in  the 
region  of  intersection  is  given  by  I  AnB  1/ 1 A  1  where  the  magnitude  corresponds  to  volume,  and  likewise  for  y.  If 
the  distribution  of  points  within  the  regions  is  not  uniform,  the  same  formula  can  be  used  with  volume  replaced  by  a 
weighted  integral.  Within  the  region  of  intersection,  the  probability  pd<r  is  the  ratio  of  the  average  volume  vr  of  a 
ball  of  radius  r  in  that  region  to  the  total  volume  of  the  intersection  region  itself.  Hence 

lAnB  l2v.  lAnB  I v. 

n  ~  _ r_ _ _ r_  ZO\ 

Pd<r  IA  I  IB  I  I  AnB  I  _  IA  I  IB  I 

If  A  and  B  represent  the  same  region,  this  reduces  to  vrlv,ol  where  vlol  is  the  volume  of  the  entire  region  of  interest. 

Combining  (7)  with  (8)  yields  the  equation 


pf\A  1  IB  I 
Ps  pn\A nB  I vr  ' 


(9) 


Since  the  recognition  neighborhood  will,  in  general,  be  contained  by  the  r-ncighborhood,  pn  is  given  by  the  average 
volume  ratio  of  the  two  neighborhoods.  In  general,  r  can  be  selected  so  that  this  ratio  is  approximately  constant,  in 
which  case  pn:=vm!vr  where  vrn  is  the  average  volume  of  the  recognition  neighborhood.  Hence 
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(10) 


P/IA  I  IS  I 
vn  lAnB  I 


and  in  the  case  that  the  two  regions  are  the  same 


Ps~ 


PfVtOt 


(11) 


Thus  the  probability  of  misclassification  by  the  system  is  approximately  the  minimum  number  of  recognition  neigh¬ 
borhoods  required  to  cover  the  region  of  interest,  times  the  probability  of  two  patterns  matching  accidently.  This  is 
more  or  less  what  would  be  expected  intuitively. 

Now  let  A  correspond  to  the  source  domain  from  which  index  points  are  to  be  drawn,  and  let  B  correspond  to 
the  domain  of  competence  covered  by  the  recognition  neighborhoods  of  the  reference  points.  In  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  these  regions  will  be  well  behaved  in  the  respects  required  by  the  preceding  derivation,  which  means  that  ps 
can  be  calculated  using  (10)  or  (I  I)  and  used  to  show  that  (3)  is  satisfied. 

It  remains  to  determine  a  value  for  the  “far  probability”  Pf.  Recall  that pf  represents  the  probability  that  two 
patterns  whose  antecedent  points  are  separated  by  a  distance  greater  than  r  will  match.  Intuitively,  it  corresponds  to 
the  match  probability  for  “unrelated”  patterns,  that  is,  patterns  for  which  any  similarity  is  due  to  chance  rather 
proximity  of  the  antecedent  points  in  the  motion  space.  The  simplest  approach  is  to  assume  first,  that  patterns  for 
points  separated  by  d>r  are  uncorrelated,  and  second,  that  the  patterns  obtained  from  the  environment  are  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  pattern  space.  In  this  case,  pf  can  be  computed  theoretically  from  the  characteristics  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  space.  The  first  assumption  is  reasonable,  since  a  pattern  space  which  works  well  for  the  homing  application 
will  tend  to  have  this  property.  For  example,  in  the  edge-based  pattern  space  discussed  in  Section  III,  the  long- 
range  correlation  of  edges,  at  least  in  messy  natural  images,  is  fairly  low.  The  second  assumption  is  questionable, 
since  it  implies  that  there  is  also  no  short-range  correlation  of  the  features.  It  is  certainly  suspect  for  the  edge-based 
space  of  Section  III,  since  short-range  correlation  of  edges  will  be  found  in  almost  any  image.  The  value  for  pf 
computed  under  the  assumption  of  uniform  distribution  represents  a  best  case,  i.e.,  pf  can  not  possibly  be  any 
smaller.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  information-theoretic  result  which  states  that  the  ensemble  having  maximum 
entropy  is  a  uniform  distribution  (see  for  example  [Gall68]).  It  thus  has  value  as  a  screening  test  for  a  proposed  sys¬ 
tem.  If  the  pf  is  insufficiently  small  under  the  above  assumptions,  then  the  system  certainly  will  not  work. 

For  the  pattern  spaces  of  Section  III,  the  computation  of  the  match  probability  for  patterns  drawn  indepen¬ 
dently  from  a  uniform  distribution  is  straightforward.  The  patterns  consist  of  n  independent  features  each  of  which 
can  take  on  m  values  with  equal  probability.  They  can  thus  be  thought  of  as  strings  of  length  n  over  an  alphabet  of 
m  characters.  The  probability  that  two  patterns  selected  independently  from  such  an  ensemble  will  match  in  k  or 
more  positions  is  just  the  value  of  the  cumulative  binomial 

£[|  (l/mVO-l/mr*.  (12) 

i=A’V*  J 

Table  2  lists  the  value  of  this  expression  with  m= 8  for  a  number  of  pattern  lengths  (n)  and  several  similarity 
coefficients  ( kin ).  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  space  available  for  modest  sized  patterns 
and  reasonable  (e.g.  50%)  recognition  thresholds.  Moreover,  the  match  probability  at  a  given  recognition  threshold 
decreases  exponentially  with  increasing  pattern  size.  Hence  as  long  as  additional  features  with  some  degree  of 
independence  can  be  added,  there  should  be  little  trouble  devising  a  pattern  space  of  sufficient  size  for  any  particular 
problem,  assuming  that  the  features  used  are  adequate  in  other  respects. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  ensemble  of  patterns  generated  from  the  environment  is  unlikely  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  distributed,  and  consequendy  the  value  of  pf  in  a  real  application  tends  to  be  higher  than  would  be  predicted 
from  the  above  formula.  The  actual  departure  from  the  uniform  value  varies  considerably  depending  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  environment.  Since  it  seems  unlikely  that  an  abstract  model  for  natural  scenes  can  be  devised  which  does  not  at 
least  use  empirically  determined  parameters,  obtaining  an  approximation  for  pf  will  probably  require  empirical 
measurements  of  some  sort.  The  most  direct  method  of  determining  pf  is  simply  to  estimate  the  match  probability 
statistically  by  comparing  the  patterns  corresponding  to  a  (large)  number  of  points  separated  by  distances  greater 
than  r.  The  required  number  is  not  actually  as  large  as  might  first  be  supposed,  k  points  will  produce  on  the  order  of 
k2il  interacdons,  so  probabilities  on  the  order  of  10”5  could  be  reliably  estimated,  and  upper  bounds  on  the  order  of 
10-6  obtained  on  the  basis  of  a  few  thousand  patterns. 
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Table  2 

Probability  of  100/:  In  percent  match  between  two 
random  strings  of  length  n  over  alphabet  of  size  8. 


Length 


SHGf 

9K 

i  j 

\ ! 

jSKlpi 

* 

jSKf  : 

* 

SI 

oSHlpi 

Ipt  ‘if 

39 

'*  tt 

«W‘  @f 

3Qv  it 

•S 

100  k  In 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

10% 

7.8x1 0_1 

7.9x10“' 

8.0x1 0“' 

8.1x10“' 

8.2x10“' 

20% 

6.6x1 0"2 

5.0xl0“2 

3.8xl0“2 

2.9x1 0“2 

2.2x1 0“2 

30% 

2.7x10^ 

8.7xl0“5 

2.8xl0“5 

9.2xl0“6 

3.0x1 0-6 

40% 

7.8xl0“8 

6.7xl0“9 

5.7x10“'° 

5.0x10“" 

4.3xl0“12 

50% 

2.0x10“' 2 

3.0xl0“14 

4.5xl0“16 

6.8xl0“18 

1.0xl0“19 

60% 

5.0x10“' 8 

8.6x1 0“21 

1.5X10-23 

2.7x1 0“26 

4.7x1 0“29 

70% 

l.OxlO"24 

1.4xl0"28 

1.9xl0“32 

2.5xl0“36 

3.5x10“*° 

80% 

1.3x10  2 

8.2xl0“38 

5.2xl0^3 

S^xlO^18 

2.2x1 0“53 

90% 

3.9X10”42 

6.1X10-49 

9.6x1 0“56 

1.5x1 0*62 

2.4x1 0“°9 

A  number  of  experiments  were  performed  to  compare  the  values  of  the  “fa.  match”  probability  tjf  for  pattern 
ensembles  based  on  real  images  to  the  vaiues  computed  for  a  uniform  distribution.  Three  edge-based  pattern  spaces 
were  used,  utilizing  5x5,  6x6  and  7x7  arrays  of  local  receptive  fields.  The  same  two-dimensional  scenario  that  was 
used  to  test  the  local  similarity  was  used  here,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  sample  points  were  separated  by 
sufficient  distance  so  that  no  point  in  the  image  contributed  to  the  same  feature  in  two  different  patterns.  Measure¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  four  images  used  previously.  Regions  without  visible  features,  such  as  uniform  sky,  were 
excluded  from  the  analysis.  Approximately  6000  patterns  were  used  in  computing  pf  for  the  tree,  orchard,  and 
storm  images,  and  epproximatcly  2500  for  the  stone  image.  6000  patterns  generate  on  the  order  of  2x1 07  interac¬ 
tions;  however,  the  conciseness  of  the  patterns  allowed  all  the  comparisons  to  be  made  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time.  Table  3  summarizes  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

As  expected,  the  match  probabilities  are  higher  than  would  be  predicted  from  a  uniform  distribution,  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  difference  varying  acci  .-ding  to  the  image  used.  The  probabilities  for  the  orchard  image  arc  smal¬ 
lest,  and  thus  closest  to  the  uniform  values  for  both  pattern  spaces,  probably  because  the  picture  is  full  of  very  fine 
detail  with  little  correlation  at  the  scale  of  the  operators  used.  In  general,  the  match  probabilities  are  low  enough  to 
allow  a  considerable  number  of  patterns  to  be  stored  with  little  risk  of  misclassitication  The  table  also  illustrates 
the  dramatic  effect  of  a  modest  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pattern.  Coing  from  a  5x5  array  to  a  6x6  increases  the 


storage  requirements  by  less  than  50%,  but  results  in  a  10-fold  or  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  patterns  that  can 
be  stored  at  a  given  misclassification  probability.  This  suggests  that,  at  least  for  edge-based  pattern  spaces  of  the 
type  considered  here,  reducing  the  chance  of  spurious  classification  to  an  acceptable  level  is  not  a  major  problem. 

Using  the  above  results,  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  size  of  the  domain  of  competence  that  can  be  covered. 
Table  3  indicates  that  an  edge-based  pattern  space  utilizing  a  7x7  array  of  receptive  fields  (49  features)  would  per¬ 
mit  on  the  order  of  104  reference  patterns  to  be  stored  with  only  a  small  (1%)  chance  of  misclassifiration  Thi«  F 
also  about  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  comfortably  handled  by  our  experimental  system.  The  question  is, 
w  hat  kind  of  domain  can  be  covered  using  ten  thousand  reference  points?  The  answer  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
desired  domain  of  competence. 

As  a  first  example,  suppose  that  the  motion  space  corresponds  to  two-dimensional  translation  at  constant  alti¬ 
tude  with  a  downward  looking  observer  over  an  environment  where  the  vertical  relief  is  relatively  small  compared 
to  the  altitude  of  the  system  (Figure  4).  In  order  to  make  the  results  meaningful,  suppose  that  the  motion  space  is 
scaled  so  that  one  unit  corresponds  to  a  movement  which  will  cause  an  image  shift  the  diameter  of  the  visual  field. 
One  unit  of  area  in  the  motion  space  thus  corresponds  to  a  “cameraful]”.  If  the  image  contains  7x7  visual  fields, 
the  recognition  neighborhood  would  be  expected  to  have  a  diameter  of  about  1/7  unit,  and  an  area  (if  the  worst-case 
city-block  metric  is  assumed)  of  about  1/2x1/7x1/7=1/100  square  units.  104  reference  points  will  thus  permit  a 
domain  of  competence  corresponding  tc  about  100  camerasfull.  This  is  fairly  sizable  in  a  local  sense.  In  concrete 
terms,  it  corresponds  to  learning  about  4  square  miles  from  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  with  a  60°x60°  field  of  view. 

As  a  second  example,  consider  the  same  situation  but  with  a  rotational  degree  of  freedom  added  to  the  motion 
space.  A  rough  calculation  of  the  rotation  that  would  cause  the  principal  edges  to  move  out  of  half  of  the  receptive 
fields  yields  a  ballpark  figure  of  1/25  of  a  revolution  (15°)  for  the  diameter  of  the  recognition  neighborhood  along 
the  rotational  degree  of  freedom.  The  volume  of  the  recognition  neighborhood,  (again  assuming  the  worst-case 
city-block  metric)  is  1/6x1/25x1/7x1/7=1/7500  revolution-camerasfull.  104  reference  points  would  just  cover  one 
camerafull  over  a  full  rotational  degree  of  freedom.  This  would  be  sufficient  for  performing  local  docking 
maneuvers,  but  the  result  also  indicates  that  the  edge-based  patterns  are  not  particularly  appropriate  for  performing 
coarse  orientation  movements  in  several  degrees  of  freedom.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  use  a  pattern  space  having 
features  with  considerable  invariance  under  rotation  to  roughly  orient  the  observer,  and  then  use  an  edge-based  sys¬ 
tem  to  perform  accurate  maneuvers.  Such  coarse  pattern  spaces  might  utilize  higher  level  primitives,  for  instance, 
parameterized  blobs  or  colored  regions. 

As  a  third  example,  consider  the  problem  of  navigating  a  course  along  a  system  of  roads.  The  homing  system 
must  keep  the  vehicle  centered  in  the  road,  and  negotiate  turns  at  the  proper  time.  The  domain  of  competence  can 
thus  be  considered  as  a  “fat”  one-dimensional  space.  The  primary  extension  is  along  the  forward  translational 
degree  of  freedom,  but  a  small  buffer  zone  in  the  other  two  degrees  of  freedom  (one  rotational,  one  translational)  is 
needed  to  direct  tiie  vehicle  back  to  the  correct  path  should  it  start  to  wander  off.  A  3x3  extension  in  these  two 
dimensions  should  be  sufficient,  and  resultant  domain  can  be  viewed  as  a  “worm”  of  diameter  3  wandering  through 
an  (x,y,(o)  motion  space  (Figure  5).  IT  the  camera  has  a  45°  field  of  view,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  scenery 
along  the  sides  of  the  road,  then  rough  calculations  indicate  that  the  diameter  of  the  recognition  neighborhood  in  the 
direction  of  forward  motion  for  a  7x7  array  of  edge  features  is  approximately  w/ 7  where  w  is  the  width  of  the  road. 
In  this  case,  mo‘  of  the  diameter  can  be  used,  which  leads  to  a  domain  of  competence  of  length 
104x1/9x1/7xw=100w.  For  a  road  width  of  50  feet,  this  is  about  a  mile.  If  a  special  purpose  system  were  available 
for  keeping  the  vehicle  on  the  road,  and  the  memory  were  used  only  to  recognize  regions  within  (say)  100  feet  of 
where  a  turn  had  to  be  made,  then  a  longer  course  could  be  navigated. 


V.  Implementation  and  Testing 

A  system  based  on  the  principles  described  in  Section  III  was  implemented,  and  its  performance  tested  in  a 
visually  complex  domain.  A  mobile  observer  was  implemented  by  attaching  a  small  ccd  camera  to  a  robot  arm.  By 
appropriate  motion  of  the  robot,  the  camera  can  be  moved  about  the  environment  with  six  degrees  of  freedom. 

The  pattern  association  system  utilizes  an  edge-based  pattern  space  of  the  type  described  in  Section  III. 
Specifically,  the  patterns  arc  composed  of  25  features  which  correspond  to  the  dominant  edge  direction  in  a  5*5 
array  of  non-overlapping  receptive  fields.  Generally,  the  feature  value  indicates  one  of  eight  possible  directions,  but 
there  i*  also  a  ninth  “don’t  know”  value  which  is  used  to  indicate  insufficient  information.  The  recognition  thres- 
hold  was  set  at  12  matches,  i.c.,  approximately  .5.  The  array  is  scaled  to  cover  the  35  x4X  field  of  view,  anil  thus  i* 
useful  lor  homing  at  rather  coarse  resolution.  If  belter  ultimate  resolution  is  required,  a  smaller  subfield  could  be 
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Figure  4:  Geometry  for  observer  moving  over 
hind  sc  ape  in  three  degrees  of  freedom. 


Figure  5:  Restricted  domain  of  compciance  in 
three  degrees  of  freedom  sufficient  to  guide  an 
observer  along  a  particular  path  such  as  a  road. 


used  for  fine-tuning  the  position  near  the  goal.  The  results  of  Section  IV  indicate  that  'his  pattern  space  could  be 
expected  to  have  a  pf  somewhere  in  the  range  from  10“5  to  10-4,  which  would  permit  on  the  order  of  100  patterns  to 
be  stored  with  less  than  a  1%  chance  of  spurious  identification.  This  capacity  was  sufficient  to  permit  the  initial 
experiments  to  be  successfully  carried  oui. 

The  system  memory  is  created  by  a  training  procedure.  In  this  phase,  the  camera  is  positioned  at  a  number  of 
reference  points  in  the  motion  space.  At  each  point,  a  picture  is  taken  by  the  camera,  and  the  corresponding  pattern 
extracted  by  the  image  processing  software.  Also  at  each  point,  the  system  determines  what  action  is  appropriate  to 
take  at  that  location  (e.g.,  “stop,  the  goal  has  been  reached”,  or  “move  one  inch  in  the  z  direction”).  The  pattern 
and  a  code  for  the  associated  action  are  then  stored  as  a  “memory  trace”. 

Once  the  system  memory  has  been  established  by  sufficient  training,  the  following  procedure  is  used  for  hom¬ 
ing.  First,  an  image  is  acquired  from  the  camera  and  the  corresponding  index  pattern  computed.  This  pattern  is  then 
compared  against  the  reference  patterns  ir.  memory,  and  the  one  having  highest  similarity  is  extracted.  If  the  simi¬ 
larity  is  higher  than  the  recognition  threshold,  the  associated  action  code  is  retrieved.  In  this  implementation,  the 
code  either  specifies  a  direction  of  motion  or  indicates  that  the  goal  has  been  reached.  If  movement  is  indicated  then 
the  robot  is  instructed  to  move  the  observer  a  small  distance  in  the  indicated  direction.  This  incremental  motion 
minimizes  the  consequences  should  spurious  recognition  of  a  pattern  occur.  Several  heuristics  are  included  to  make 
the  system  more  robust.  For  instance,  if  no  match  is  found  for  the  index  pattern,  an  additional  move  is  made  in  the 
previous  direction  in  the  hope  of  skipping  over  the  “blind  spot  .  If  no  previous  information  is  available,  the  system 
enters  a  random  search.  Similarly,  two  successive  goal-reached  codes  are  required  for  the  system  to  conclude  it  has 
indeed  reached  its  goal. 

The  procedure  described  above  is  actually  a  discrete  simulation  of  a  much  finer-grained  “continuous”  control 
procedure  which  could  be  used  if  the  cycle  time  were  fast  enough  to  permit  real-time  dynamic  operation.  In  this 
case,  the  action  code  would  specify  a  desired  velocity  (direction  and  magnitude)  rather  than  simply  a  direction  of 
motion.  The  motion  persistence,  which  was  included  rather  artificially  in  the  discrete  procedure  in  order  to  make  it 
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more  robust,  would  tend  to  arise  naturally  from  the  dynamics  of  the  system  in  the  continuous  case. 

As  a  test  of  the  system,  a  model  environment  fancifully  christened  “Tinytown”  was  constructed  using  HO 
scale  scenery:  trees,  bushes  buildings,  etc.  The  model,  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  robot  was  configured  so  that  the 
camera  pointed  towards  the  “ground”  and  was  constrained  to  move  in  a  two-dimensional  motion  space  parallel  to 
the  this  ground  plane.  The  resulting  images  thus  simulate  low-altitude  aerial  photographs.  Figure  7  shows  one  such 
image  and  the  results  of  various  stages  of  processing.  Figure  7a  shows  the  original  image,  7b  the  reduced  resolution 
version,  7c  the  results  of  edge  extraction,  and  7d  the  5x5  pattern  of  dominant  edge  directions. 

The  model  environment  consists  of  about  four  camerasful  at  the  selected  elevation.  In  order  to  exercise  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  deal  with  occasional  unclassifiable  patterns,  a  slightly  coarse  sampling  grid  w'as  chosen  for 
training.  Approximately  120  reference  points  were  needed  to  cover  the  two-dimensional  motion  space.  A  goal 
position  was  selected  in  which  the  camera  was  approximately  centered  over  the  model  and  the  patterns  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  3x3  block  of  reference  points  surrounding  this  positions  were  assigned  goal-reached  action  codes.  The 
rest  of  the  reference  patterns  were  assigned  one  of  eight  directional  codes  corresponding  to  the  straight-line  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  goal. 

Figure  8  shows  the  results  of  testing  the  system  on  a  grid  with  twice  the  sampling  rate  of  the  reference  grid  in 
a  region  surrounding  the  goal.  The  figure  indicates  the  value  of  the  action  code  determined  for  each  point,  or 
whether  the  pattern  was  unclassifiable.  As  expected,  because  of  the  coarse  spacing  of  the  reference  points,  a  fair 
number  of  the  points  (about  25%)  yield  unclassifiable  patterns'.  However,  of  the  points  where  an  action  code  was 
returned,  only  one  has  a  value  which  would  misdirect  the  system.  This  is  consistent  with  the  estimate  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  that  the  pattern  space  could  result  in  a  1%  spurious  classification  rate  for  100  stored 
patterns. 

The  information  provided  by  the  memory,  even  with  the  coarse  reference  sample,  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
system  to  home  reliably  using  the  procedure  discussed  previously  as  can  be  seen  from  Figure  8.  Figure  9  shows  a 
typical  path  taken  by  the  system  in  returning  from  the  periphery  of  the  domain  of  competence  to  the  goal.  In  this 
case,  the  step  size  was  set  to  .7  times  the  sample  spacing  to  prevent  a  misleading  positive  result.  Note  that  the  goal 
zone  represents  a  fairly  extensive  region.  If  a  more  accurate  final  position  is  required,  the  above  procedure  would 
represent  only  the  first  step  of  a  multiresolution  process.  Instead  of  halting  upon  reaching  the  goal  zone,  li.e  system 
would  perform  a  context  switch,  activating  a  different  associative  memory  whose  domain  of  competence  approxi¬ 
mately  encompasses  the  goal  zone,  and  a  higher  resolution  set  of  sensors. 
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Figure  7:  Processing  steps  in  reducing  image  to  pattern. 
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Figure  8:  Results  of  testing  associative  memory 
for  homing  in  tinytown.  The  sampling  interval  is 
1/2  inch,  which  subsamples  the  one-inch  grid  of 
reference  pi  „its.  Arrows  indicate  direction  of  asso¬ 
ciated  motion,  squares  a  goal-reached  condition, 
and  dots  a  “don’t  know”  condition. 


Figure  9:  Typical  path  followed  by  robot. 
Numbers  indicate  indicate  the  sequence  of  posi¬ 
tions.  The  symbols  indicate  the  action  code 
recovered  from  the  associative  memory  at  each 
position.  Arrows  indicate  a  direction  of  movement, 
boxes  a  goal-reached  condition,  and  question  marks 
a  “don’t  know”  condition. 


The  above  results  support  the  position  that  an  associative  memory  based  on  the  principles  presented  can  be 
used  to  implement  visual  homing  in  a  general,  complex  environment.  The  results  of  the  analysis  and  empirical 
experiments  involving  the  storage  of  thousands  of  reference  patterns  carried  out  in  Section  IV  are  persuasive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  system  could  be  made  to  work  in  a  more  extensive  environment.  The  only  change  necessary  would 
be  to  use  a  slightly  larger  pattern,  say  one  based  on  a  7x7  array  of  receptive  fields,  in  order  to  provide  more  capacity 
in  the  pattern  space. 


VI.  Summary  and  Directions  for  Future  Work 

This  paper  has  argued  that  visual  homing  constitutes  a  basic  navigational  operation  for  which  a  general  solu¬ 
tion  exists.  In  particular,  a  method  of  visual  homing  based  on  the  direct  association  of  visual  patterns  with  observer 
motions  has  been  described.  The  basic  idea  is  to  store  a  large  number  of  reference  patterns,  each  of  which  is  a  con¬ 
cise  representation  of  what  the  world  looks  like  in  the  vicinity  of  a  particular  reference  point,  and  to  associate  with 
each  pattern  a  movement  which  will  bring  an  observer  at  the  antecedent  point  closer  to  the  goal.  By  storing  a 
sufficient  number  of  reference  patterns,  it  is  possible  to  associate  an  arbitrary  index  point  (within  a  specified  domain 
of  competence)  with  nearby  reference  points  on  the  basis  of  pattern  similarity,  and  thus  obtain  an  appropriate 
motion.  The  proposed  method  relies  on  the  fact  that  there  exist  mappings  which  take  images  into  a  concise  pattern 
space  in  such  a  way  that  the  patterns  corresponding  to  images  from  close  pairs  of  points  are  similar,  and  the  patterns 
corresponding  to  images  from  distant  pairs  are  unlikely  to  be  similar. 

The  paper  provided  an  analysis  which  identified  explicit  conditions  under  which  the  method  could  be 
expected  to  work.  It  was  shown  that  both  the  required  number  of  reference  points  and  the  probability  of  error  can 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  the  pattern  space  and  measurable  properties  of  the  environment.  General 
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high-level  considerations  suggested  that  a  group  of  edge-based  pattern  spaces  might  represent  one  class  of  mappings 
having  the  required  properties.  Large  scale  statistical  tests  run  on  a  variety  of  natural  images  tended  to  support  this 
position.  On  the  basis  of  the  tests  and  analyses,  it  was  concluded  that  a  homing  system  using  an  edge-based  pattern 
space  would  be  practical  for  performing  accurate  navigation  in  “fat”  one-  or  two-  dimensional  spaces.  Problems 
such  as  city  street  navigation  can  be  put  in  this  form.  Coarse  orientation  in  several  dimensions  seems  to  require  a 
different  pattern  space.  As  a  practical  demonstration,  the  method  was  implemented  using  a  camera  mounted  on  a 
robot  arm  to  navigate  in  a  model  environment.  The  system  was  able  to  heme  successfully  in  a  complicated  3-D 
environment. 

The  proposed  method  has  several  advantages.  First,  it  is  a  general  navigational  technique.  It  can  be  applied 
in  any  environment  which  has  sufficient  visual  variety  in  a  sense  which  has  been  well  defined.  Training  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  application  is  accomplished  using  a  set  of  examples  which  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  well  specified  set  of 
principles.  Second,  the  method  is  quite  robust,  both  in  terms  of  dealing  with  small  changes  in  the  environment,  and 
in  terms  of  recovering  from  the  results  of  misclassification  or  missing  information.  This  robustness  is  due  both  to 
the  qualitative  nature  of  the  pattern  matching  process,  and  to  the  redundant  formulation  of  the  problem  which  results 
in  similar  information  being  available  at  neighboring  points.  Thus  if  a  mistake  is  made  at  some  point,  or  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  is  unavailable,  it  is  likely  that  correct  information  will  be  provided  nearby.  Finally,  the  method  is 
easily  realizable  in  a  massively  parallel  architecture,  which  makes  it  a  candidate  for  real-time  implementation. 

This  project  sparked  a  large  number  of  ideas  for  continuing  research.  One  avenue  concerns  the  identification 
of  pattern  spaces  which  are  appropriate  for  handling  large-scale  rotational  orientation  at  a  coarse  resolution.  This 
leads  directly  to  applications  in  3-D  object  recognition.  Another  avenue  concerns  the  apparent  generalizing  ability 
of  systems  utilizing  the  sort  of  associative  memory  described  here.  In  one  experiment,  the  system  was  trained  to 
home  on  the  noses  of  16  different  faces.  It  was  then  able  to  successfully  home  onto  the  nose  of  a  face  it  had  not 
seen  before.  This  kind  of  behavior  has  implications  for  automatic  generation  of  special  purpose  systems  such  as 
road  followers.  A  third  avenue  involves  the  consequences  of  attempting  to  implement  the  method  using  a  neural 
paradigm.  In  order  to  do  this  in  a  reasonable  manner,  it  turns  out  that  modifications  must  be  made  to  the  memory 
storage  procedure  which  have  the  side  effect  of  causing  the  system  to  organize  the  information  in  a  way  that  can  be 
interpreted  as  automatic  generation  of  classes.  All  three  avenues  appear  potentially  fruitful. 
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Abstract:  An  approach  to  representing  objects  viewed  over  long  periods  of  time  and  with  changing  resolution^ 
is  presented.  The  basic  strategy  is  to  apply  different  representations  as  they  become  appropriate,  ts  a  result,  the 
model  of  an  object  typically  goes  through  a  sequence  of  representations  as  new  data  are  gathered  and  processed. 
One  of  these  sequences  might  start  with  a  crude  blob  description  of  an  initially  detected  object,  include  a  detailed 
structural  model  derived  from  a  set  of  high-resolution  images,  and  end  with  a  semantic  label  based  on  the  object’s 
description  and  the  sensor  system’s  task.  This  evolution  in  representations  is  guided  by  a  structure  we  refer  to 
as  representation  space:  a  lattice  of  representations  that  is  traversed  as  new  information  about  an  object  becomes 
available.  One  of  these  representations  is  associated  with  an  object  only  after  it  has  been  judged  to  be  valid.  We 
describe  one  approach  for  evaluating  the  validity  of  an  object’s  description  that  is  based  on  the  temporal  stability  of 
the  description.  We  illustrate  these  ideas  with  results  from  the  TraX  system  which  constructs  and  refines  models  of 
outdoor  objects  detected  in  sequences  of  range  data. 

The  Problem:  Temporal  Integration  of  Information 


The  problem  we  address  is  how  to  incrementally  construct  a  description  of  an  object  as  new  information  about  that 
object  becomes  available.  Our  approach  combines  well-known  quantitative  strategies  [1,4,7]  with  a  more  qualitative 
technique  that  permits  the  underlying  representation  to  change  over  time. 

To  illustrate  why  the  temporal  integration  of  information  is  important,  consider  the  example  of  an  autonomous 
robot  navigating  off-road  terrain.  One  approach  to  this  task  is  to  have  the  robot  analyze  one  range  image  at  a  time, 
completely  independently  [2].  At  each  time  step,  the  vehicle  captures  a  range  image,  computes  the  scene  geometry, 
plans  a  short,  clear  path  toward  the  goal  location,  and  then  starts  down  that  path.  A  potential  flaw  with  this 
approach  is  that  a  single  mistake  in  processing  an  image  can  produce  disastrous  results.  For  example,  assume  that 
the  robot’s  algorithms  occasionally  make  a  mistake  of  omission  —  not  detecting  an  obstacle  in  the  field  of  view.  If  the 
robot  plans  the  next  path  based  solely  on  the  current  image  analysis,  the  vehicle  can  decide  upon  a  (potentially)  fatal 
choice  of  action.  Even  if  a  system  can  detect  obstacles  in  an  image  99  percent  of  the  time,  it  is  almost  guaranteed 
to  make  a  mistake  in  a  short  time  when  it  processes  tens  or  hundreds  of  images  per  minute. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  description,  consider  a  system  that  integrates  visual  information  over  time,  constructing 
a  visual  map  of  its  environment.  Assume  that  a  robot,  again  using  range  imagery,  initially  detects  an  object  at  a 
distance  of  20  meters  (the  obstacle  is  actually  a  thin  thistle  bush).  At  this  range,  the  system  cannot  be  certain 
whether  this  object  is  a  real  obstacle;  confirmation  in  subsequent  images  is  required.  By  analyzing  three  or  four 
new  images  of  the  scene,  the  program  determines  that  the  object  is  real,  but  poor  sensor  resolution  permits  only 
a  crude  estimate  of  the  object’s  size  and  position.  As  the  vehicle  approaches  the  object,  the  increased  resolution 
allows  the  robot  to  specify  the  size  and  position  more  precisely;  again,  agreement  between  estimates  from  one  image 
to  the  next  provides  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  estimates.  As  the  vehicle  gets  closer  yet,  the  variance  in 
the  estimated  depth  of  the  pixels  on  the  object  indicates  that  the  object  is  not  solid,  but  more  like  an  open,  leafy, 
spine-like  structure  through  which  the  laser  can  penetrate  to  different  depths. 

The  next  change  in  the  description  of  the  object  is  to  a  configuration  of  “sticks,”  a  shape-description  language  (a 
specialization  of  generalized  cylinders)  well  suited  to  describing  thin  objects  such  as  fence  posts  and  thistle  bushes. 
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Figure  1:  The  evolution  of  the  description  of  an  object.  As  more  information  becomes  available,  and  as  more  powerful 
representations  can  be  computed  reliably,  the  description  of  an  object  increases  in  its  specificity. 


And  finally,  because  the  descriptions  of  the  object  match  those  of  thistle  bushes,  the  robot  can  classify  it  as  a  thistle 
bush.  This  evolution  of  representation  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  If,  during  the  analysis  that  produces  these  descriptions, 
the  bush  is  not  detected  in  an  image,  the  program  does  not  assume  that  the  bush  has  vanished.  Rather,  it  attempts 
to  explain  why  the  bush  was  not  detected.  Perhaps  it  was  out  of  the  sensor's  field  of  view,  was  occluded  by  another 
object,  or  was  missed  by  the  low-level  segmentation  process. 

This  simple  description  of  a  system  that  integrates  information  over  time  leads  to  the  following  observations: 

•  The  underlying  representation  used  to  describe  an  object  may  change  significantly  over  time.  These  changes 
are  required  for  the  incorporation  of  new  knowledge,  which  can  support  stronger  inferences  about  the  object. 

•  A  change  in  the  representation  of  an  object  should  occur  only  after  the  representation  has  been  judged  to  be 
reliable.  Stability  over  time  is  an  important  method  of  assessing  reliability. 

•  There  is  more  to  determining  stability  than  counting  the  occurrences  of  a  description  or  maintaining  the  variance 
of  a  parameter.  Explanations  are  required  for  the  phenomena  that  can  interrupt  the  continuity  observed  in  an 
image  sequence,  such  as  occlusion,  limited  field  of  view,  and  image-processing  errors. 
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Figure  2:  The  representation  space  for  the  TraX  system.  The  shaded  nodes  represent  components  of  the  representation  in 
use.  A  new  node  can  be  shaded  only  if  one  of  its  connecting  nodes  is  shaded  and  the  stability  conditions  necessary  for  its 
acceptance  have  been  met. 


In  this  paper  we  develop  these  observations  into  an  approach  to  building  reliable  descriptions  of  objects.  We  assume 
that  a  robot  is  attempting  to  construct  a  model  of  its  environment  as  it  gathers  visual  data;  an  autonomous  land 
vehicle  is  an  example  of  such  a  robot.  The  goal  of  the  perceptual  system  is  to  integrate  information  as  it  becomes 
available  into  coherent  representations  of  the  objects  in  the  environment.  To  provide  a  control  structure  for  the 
integration  of  information,  we  introduce  the  concept  of  representation  space:  a  lattice  of  representations  that  is 
traversed  as  new  information  about  an  object  becomes  available.  We  contrast  this  structure  with  other  approaches 
to  multilevel  representations.  The  concept  of  stability  of  a  description  is  critical  to  our  formulation  because  it  serves 
as  the  basis  for  traversing  representation  space,  for  evolving  the  description  of  an  object.  Finally,  we  describe  how 
the  stability  analysis  is  combined  with  representation  space  to  produce  reliable  object  descriptions.  We  illustrate  ;e 
power  of  these  ideas  by  presenting  results  from  the  TraX  system,  a  system  designed  to  construct  and  refine  models 
of  outdoor  objects  defected  in  sequences  of  range  data. 

Representation  Space 

Assume,  as  in  the  introduction,  that  we  have  a  vehicle  or  robot  navigating  some  cross-country  terrain  and 
constructing  a  visual  map  of  its  environment.  Whenever  a  new  obstacle  is  detected,  a  description  of  it  must  be 
integrated  into  the  vehicle’s  model  of  the  world.  To  accomplish  this  task,  we  need  to  select  a  representation.  As 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  robot  approaching  a  bush,  one  can  describe  obstacles  as  simple  blobs,  textured  blobs, 
or  more  detailed  three-dimensional  models,  for  example,  using  superquadrics  or  generalized  cylinders.  Which  level 
or  levels  of  description  are  appropriate? 

The  first  important  point  of  the  thistle  bush  example  is  that  different  representations  are  appropriate  at  different 
stages  in  the  analysis.  Initially  the  bush  can  only  be  described  as  a  blob  with  uncertain  location.  Eventually  that 
representation  can  be  improved  to  include  size  and  texture  information.  Once  the  resolution  of  the  data  is  high 
enough,  a  stable  stick  description  can  be  computed.  The  importance  of  making  these  changes  in  representation  is 
that  as  the  representation  of  the  object  evolves,  more  powerful  inferences  about  the  object  can  be  made.  For  example, 
when  an  object  is  represented  as  a  blob,  only  rudimentary  image  properties  such  as  position  and  spatial  extent  can 
be  predicted.  With  a  stick  description,  one  can  predict  what  the  bush  will  look  like  from  a  different  viewpoint,  thus 
improving  the  performance  of  object-matching  techniques;  the  structured  shape  description  also  supports  the  object- 
matching  tasks  required  for  localizing  the  robot  in  the  world.  For  planning  purposes,  knowing  that  the  object  is  a 
bush  allows  one  to  infer  that  the  bush  is  not  an  important  obstacle  if  the  robot  is  a  ten-ton  ALV.  By  modifying  the 
type  of  the  r  orientation  over  time,  we  can  accommodate  additional  information  and  support  additional  inferences. 

To  make  explicit  the  idea  of  multiple  levels  of  representation,  we  int  roduce  the  concept  of  representation  space  — 
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a  lattice  of  representations  that  is  traversed  as  new  information  about  an  object  becomes  available.  The  importance 
of  having  a  lattice  is  that  it  allows  us  to  select  representations  that  are  appropriate  for  a  given  object,  and  the 
selection  of  the  representations  can  be  guided  by  characteristics  of  the  object. 

Figure  2  shows  the  representation  space  used  in  the  TraX  system.  We  consider  representation  space  to  be 
composed  of  fundamental  representations  and  enhancements.  Each  fundamental  representation  reflects  a  qualitatively 
distinct  representation,  while  an  enhancement  corresponds  to  the  addition  of  a  few  parameters  or  an  additional 
property.1  In  the  diagram,  each  large  node  corresponds  to  a  fundamental  representation;  each  small  node,  to 
an  enhancement.  As  indicated,  fundamental  representations  available  in  our  TraX  system  include  2-d  blobs,  3-d 
blobs,  superquadrics  (SQ).  sticks  (a  three-dimensional  parts  representation  described  later),  and  several  semantic 
r'  pri  s'mtations  including  BUSH  and  TREE. 

Representation  space  is  similar  to  scale  space  [8]  in  that  the  representation  of  an  object  is  not  restricted  to  any 
one  level  of  descript  ion;  different  levels  of  specificity  are  possible.  Unlike  scale  space,  however,  and  unlike  hierarchical 
o  presentations  [3.5]  representation  space  is  not  homogeneous.  For  example,  Marr  and  Nishinara  propose  using 
generalized  cylinders  of  many  scales  to  achieve  a  representation  that  s>pans  data  of  different  resolutions.  Although 
the  description  of  an  object  improves  as  more  detailed  information  is  acquired,  there  is  no  change  in  the  type  of 
inferences  the  representation  can  support.  Only  the  level  of  accuracy  improves.  In  representation  space,  however,  a 
change  in  representation  often  implies  the  ability  to  assert  new  properties  about  an  object. 

One  of  the  implications  of  representation  space  is  that  as  new  data  are  processed,  the  representation  of  an  object 
can  be  modified  in  one  of  three  ways.  First,  the  parameters  of  the  active  components  of  the  representation  can  be 
updated.  We  refer  to  this  process  as  refinement',  refinement  procedures  use  standard  filtering  techniques  and  are 
similar  to  algorithms  used  by  others  to  reduce  parameter  uncertainty  [1 ,7],  The  second  type  of  change  is  the  activation 
of  a  parameter  or  property  attached  to  an  active  representation.  For  example,  the  active  representation  indicated 
in  Figure  2  could  be  expanded  by  activating  the  TEXTURE  node  under  3D  BLOB.  This  type  of  modification  is 
referred  to  as  enhancement',  the  representation  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  new  parameter.  The  final  type 
of  update  is  augmentation-,  in  Figure  2  this  would  correspond  to  activating  either  the  SQ  (superquadric)  or  the 
S  TICK  fundamental  representation.  The  augmentation  of  a  representation  for  an  object  means  that  the  object  can 
be  described  in  a  completely  new  vocabulary. 

Arcs  in  the  representation  space  diagram  indicate  ways  that  the  representation  of  an  object  can  be  extended;  that 
is.  they  provide  the  control  structure  for  the  evolution  of  the  representation.  A  new  node  in  representation  space 
can  become  active  —  indicate  that  the  corresponding  representation  is  active  for  a  given  object  —  only  if  one  of 
its  connecting  nodes  is  active.  By  shading  nodes  in  this  diagram  we  indicate  the  active  components  for  a  particular 
object.  For  example,  in  Figure  2  the  large  shaded  node  labeled  3D-BL0B  indicates  that  a  reliable  three-dimensional 
blob  description  has  been  computed  for  the  object  The  small  shaded  nodes  labeled  SIZE  and  POS  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  size  and  position  of  the  blob  are  known.2  Thus,  for  this  particular  object,  the  TEXTURE,  SQ,  and  STICKS 
nodes  can  he  activated  the  next  time  data  for  this  ob pc'  ~e  analyzed. 

How  do  we  control  the  activation  of  representations.  It  is  always  possible  to  compute  a  stick  or  superquadric 
model  or  anv  other  high-level  representation  of  an  object.  However,  a  given  description  may  nor  be  a  valid  one.  By 
valid  we  mean  that  the  description  correctly  characterizes  the  object,  as  opposed  to  being  a  transient  artifact  of  the 
algorithm.  A  description  of  a  tree  expressed  in  Euclidean  solids  may  bear  little  relation  to  the  actual  structure  of  the 
tree.  This  observation  underscores  the  second  important  point  of  the  autonomous  robot  example  of  the  introduction: 
stability  over  time  is  an  indication  that  a  description  is  valid.  If  a  particular  set  of  sticks  is  computed  repeatedly, 
Wf  assume  that  this  consistency  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  sticks  accurately  model  the  shape  of  the  object. 
Fh**  act  ivation  of  representations  and  enhancements  is  the  responsibility  of  supervisory  processes  that  check  for  the 
stability  of  computed  parameters.  Examples  of  these  processes  arc  presented  in  the  next  section. 

Note  that  the  arcs  in  representation  space  do  not  imply  computational  dependency.  For  example,  the  algorithms 
in  the  TraX  system  for  computing  a  superquadric  model  of  an  object,  are  independent  of  the  e  for  computing  a  3d- 
bb>l>  description.  This  differs  from  typical  "levels  of  abstraction”  hierarchies  where  each  new  description  is  computed 
from  the  previous  level  representation;  such  chaining  of  representations  leads  to  the  compounding  of  processing  errors. 
In  contrast,  the  different  levels  of  representation  space  can  be  used  to  check  the  validity  of  a  computed  description. 
If  the  3d  blob  predicted  by  the  superquadric  model  is  not  similar  to  the  blob  computed  directly,  then  the  system 

1  We  lerognize  that  there  is  no  formal  distinction  between  levels  and  parameters.  However,  the  intuition  that  there  are  several  ijualila- 
lively  different  representations,  each  of  which  can  he  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  parameters,  is  strong  and  we  have  found  the 
•  list inctioii  useful. 

H  or  this  discussion  we  are  ignoring  the  issue  of  uncertainty  in  the  estimate  of  a  parameter.  In  actuality,  once  the  measurement  of  a 
parameter  is  determined  to  be  relatively  stable  we  use  Kalman  filtering  techniques  to  update  the  value  ,,f  the  parameter  and  maintain 
an  <  spli-  it  estimate  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  value. 
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would  have  evidence  that  at  least  one  of  its  descriptions  is  not  valid.  While  we  have  not  yet  explored  this  issue  in 
detail,  we  hope  to  make  use  of  the  independence  of  representations  to  increase  the  overall  robustness  of  the  system. 


Stability  and  Explanations 


Representation  space  provides  the  basis  for  multiple  levels  of  representation;  the  system  associates  a  new  repre¬ 
sentation  with  an  object  only  after  the  representation  has  been  declared  valid.  Currently,  our  principal  indication  of 
validity  is  stability  over  time,  meaning  that  the  bottom-up  analysis  of  each  image  in  the  sequence  produces  essentially 
the  same  description  of  an  object.  This  simple  definition,  however,  is  inadequate  because  errors  in  the  single-image 
processing  can  alter  these  computed  descriptions.  Therefore  we  augment  our  definition  of  stability  to  allow  for  vari¬ 
ations  in  description  as  long  as  the  system  can  explain  away  these  events  by  drawing  on  its  knowledge  of  the  task, 
the  sensors,  or  the  analysis  procedures. 

The  technique  we  use  for  determining  when  a  representation  is  stable  is  to  construct  a  quasi  finite-state  machine 
(QFSM)  for  each  component  of  the  representation  space.  We  use  the  term  “quasi”  because  as  an  object  moves 
through  these  states  the  history  of  its  traversal  is  recorded  and  can  sometimes  affect  the  exact  operation  of  the 
control  structure.3  Each  QFSM  is  designed  to  incorporate  the  various  pieces  of  knowledge  relevant  to  that  particular 
representation.  Generically  each  QFSM  has  states  labeled  Initially-Computed,  Probably-Stable,  and  Stable  to 
represent  degrees  of  stability.  Other  states  that  appear  in  the  QFSMs  include  Probably-a-Segmentation-Error, 
Stable-But-Missed-Once,  and  Unexplained,  which  represent  other  assessments  of  the  objects.  The  transitions 
between  the  states  specify  the  reasons  for  changing  evaluations.  Reasons  include  found-a-similar-representation 
(in  the  new  image),  did-not-find-a-match-but-can-explain-why-not, and  no-match-and-no-explanation. 

Figure  3  shows  a  sim^'ified  version  of  the  QFSM  used  for  the  analysis  and  tracking  of  2-d  blobs,  the  first 
representation  invoked  for  an  object.  Thus,  this  control  structure  is  responsible  for  determining  when  the  2d-blob 
representation  should  become  active  for  a  given  object.  Notice  that  there  are  several  ways  to  enter  the  Initially- 
Detected  state,  including  being  detected  in  the  first  image  of  the  sequence,  coming  out  from  behind  another  object, 
and  splitting  off  a  previously  detected  object.  The  importance  of  making  these  paths  explicit  is  that  we  can  later 
use  the  history  to  explain  unexpected  phenomena. 

Once  an  object  is  Initially-Detected  we  try  to  match  that  object  in  subsequent  images.  As  an  object  is 
successfully  matched  it  moves  into  the  Stable  state;  at  this  point  the  object  is  considered  to  be  “real”  and  attempts 
to  extend  the  representation  are  begun.  If,  however,  after  initial  detection  the  object  is  no  longer  matched,  the  object 
quickly  moves  to  the  Artifact  state,  indicating  that  the  detected  obstacle  is  an  artifact  of  some  processing  step  and 
should  be  discarded. 

Notice  that  at  each  state  there  is  a  missed-but-can-explain  transition.  This  arc  represents  a  situation  where 
the  object  is  not  successfully  located  in  an  image  in  which  it  is  expected,  but  there  is  an  external  explanation  as  to 
why  not.  These  explanations  are  crucial  because  they  provide  a  way  to  recover  from  apparent  breaks  in  continuity, 
for  which  there  are  many  reasons.  Consequently,  increasing  the  competence  of  the  system  requires  recognizing  these 
situations  and  incorporating  explanations  of  them  into  the  evaluation  process.  We  currently  have  implemented  the 
analysis  required  to  support  the  following  explanations; 

•  The  object  is  no  longer  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  sensor. 

•  The  object  is  occluded  by  another  known  object. 

•  The  object  is  a  small,  short  blob  far  enough  away  that  it  can  be  easily  missed. 

•  The  object  merged  with  another  object  to  form  a  larger  object. 

•  I'he  object  is  unmatched  because  an  error  in  the  ambiguity  interval  assignment  greatly  changed  the  apparent 
characteristics  of  the  object.  (Ambiguity  interval  assignment  is  a  preprocessing  step  necessary  for  determining 
the  true  range  from  a  phase  shift  range  image.) 

In  actuality,  some  explanations  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  state  of  the  object  than  simply  causing  them  to  remain 
in  the  same  state.  For  example,  if  an  object’s  absence  is  repeatedly  explained  by  its  having  been  merged  into  some 
larger  object,  then  eventually  that  object  is  discarded;  this  removal  of  an  object  happens  more  quickly  if  the  object 
entered  the  Initially-Detected  state  by  splitting  off  of  some  other  object. 

' \V<-  '  (.ulfl  implement  the  control  structure  using  a  true  I'SM  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  states.  We  choose  not  to  do  so  because 
we  would  end  up  w  ith  many  states  that  were  qualitatively  similar,  obscuring  the  general  structure. 
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Entered  Previously 
field  of  occluded 


Figure  3:  Part  of  the  finite-state  machine  for  determining  stability  of  2d-blobs. 


Figure  1  is  a  sequence  of  segmentation  images  produced  by  the  single-image  analysis.  Object  1  (the  short  object 
on  the  right)  is  detected  in  all  four  images.  Initially,  this  object  is  not  matched  in  the  fourth  image  because  the 
object’s  shape  lias  changed  drastically.  However,  the  change  is  mostly  explained  by  the  addition  of  a  column  of  pixels 
in  t lie  last  image.  Because  a  column-scanning  algorithm  is  used  to  disambiguate  the  range  image  generated  by  the 
phase-delay  range  finder,  this  change  in  an  object’s  appearance  is  symptomatic  of  an  ambiguity  interval  assignment 
error.  Thus,  the  program  concludes  that  an  ambiguity  error  has  probably  occurred.  Object  2  (the  thistle  bush  to  the 
left  of  object  1)  is  an  example  of  a  single  object  splitting  (third  image)  and  then  merging  again.  In  order  to  build  a 
robust  model  of  the  environment  the  program  must  be  able  to  handle  situations  such  as  these.  The  density  of  these 
events  in  this  short  sequence  is  higher  than  usual,  but  they  are  typical  of  the  events  that,  occur  in  our  analysis  of 
hundreds  of  images. 

In  the  future  we  plan  to  expand  the  list  of  possible  explanations.  As  we  understand  more  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  objects  and  more  about  the  behavior  of  the  analysis  procedures  we  ran  implement  more  explanations, 
thus  increasing  the  competence  of  the  system. 

Finite  state  machines  monitoring  the  temporal  stability  of  descriptions  are  used  not  only  to  activate  a  particular 
representation  for  an  object,  but  also  as  a  method  for  incrementally  constructing  the  description  within  a  particular 
representation.  One  example  from  our  TraX  system  is  the  computation  of  ''stick"  models  for  objects  When  objects 
are  composed  of  thin  pieces,  as  are  fence  posts  and  thistle  hushes,  the  response  of  the  range  sensor  tends  to  “fatten" 
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Figure  4:  Tracking  detected  obstacles  from  image  to  image. 


the  parts  by  generating  averaged  range  pixels  along  the  sides.  This  blurring  prevents  other  three-dimensional  model 
constructing  algorithms  (e.g.,  fitting  the  data  with  superquadrics)  from  finding  the  true  stick-like  description.  To 
model  these  thin  objects  we  have  designed  a  special  representation  we  call  sticks.  By  definition,  sticks  appear  as 
one-pixel-wide  lines  in  range  images.  Thus,  to  compute  a  stick  model  of  an  object,  we  first  thin  the  range  image 
of  the  object,  and  then  compute  a  minimal  covering;  our  technique  for  computing  the  covering  is  analogous  to  that 
proposed  by  Pentland  and  Bolles  [6]  for  fitting  superquadrics. 

Figure  5  displays  the  results  of  applying  the  stick-fitting  procedure  to  a  detected  object.  Each  model  is  computed 
independently,  making  no  use  of  the  previous  solution.  Note  that  most  of  the  resulting  models  capture  some  structure 
of  the  bush.  However,  except  for  the  last  one,  none  captures  all  of  the  structure.  The  principal  problem  associated 
with  minimal-covering  modeling  techniques  is  the  lack  of  data  to  constrain  the  models.  As  a  result,  there  are  often 
many  descriptions  that  characterize  an  object  equally  well.  Although  many  approaches  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
stick  fitting  procedure,  our  goal  is  to  use  temporal  stability  to  compute  a  more  robust  model. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity  we  omit  a  detailed  description  of  the  strategy  used  for  determining  a  stable  stick 
representation.  The  basic  approach  is  to  attempt  to  match  sticks  in  the  current  model  of  an  object  to  sticks 
computed  from  a  new  range  image.  Model  sticks  that  are  matched  by  the  new  sticks  are  reinforced  in  terms  of  their 
stability,  and  their  parameters  are  updated  using  standard  Kalman  filtering  techniques.  (We  use  our  model  of  the 
sensor  and  its  noise  characteristics  to  estimate  the  variance  of  the  new  measurements.)  Sticks  that  are  detected  once 
but  not  matched  again  are  eventually  discarded  with  the  explanation  that  they  were  an  artifact  of  the  stick  fitting 
procedure.  Figure  5  shows  an  example  of  the  stability  analysis  applied  to  sticks.  On  the  left  is  the  stick  description 
computed  independently  using  the  single  range  image  as  input.  On  the  right  is  the  set  of  stable  sticks  tracked  over 
time.  A  new  stick  is  added  to  the  model  on  the  right  only  after  it  has  been  deemed  stable.  Note  that  the  stable 
description  converges  to  (what  is  known  to  be)  an  accurate  model  of  the  bush. 

To  underscore  the  role  of  explanations  in  the  stability  analysis,  consider  the  case  in  which  a  model  stick  has 
been  stable  for  some  time  but  is  then  missed  repeatedly  in  new  images.  Currently,  we  include  only  one  explanation 
that  allows  this  stick  to  remain  as  a  viable  part  of  the  representation:  the  vehicle  has  backed  away  from  the  object 
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and  the  stick  may  no  longer  be  detectable  by  the  sensor.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  the  stick  is  marked  as  an 
unexplained-disappearance.  We  plan  to  extend  the  stick  QFSM  to  enable  the  system  to  explain  a  wider  range 
of  possibilities,  including  situations  in  which  two  new  stable  sticks  replace  an  old  one. 

Summary 


Our  goal  is  to  design  a  representation  scheme  that  provides  a  natural  mechanism  for  a  representation  to  evolve 
over  time.  In  this  paper  we  propose  the  concept  of  a  representation  space  that,  provides  a  graduated  set  of  object 
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Figure  C:  Sticks  computed  independently  (left  column)  and  tracked  over  time  (right  column).  As  a  stick  becomes  stable  it 
is  added  to  the  model  on  the  right. 
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descriptions.  Given  these  multiple  descriptions,  which  ones  are  appropriate  for  a  specific  object?  To  answer  this 
question  we  introduce  a  definition  of  stability  that  incorporates  explanations  to  account  for  the  problems  and  special 
cases  that  invariably  arise  in  the  processing  of  real  imagery.  In  this  paper,  stability  is  our  key  to  reliability. 

As  part  of  the  idea  of  a  representation  space  we  defined  three  types  of  changes  to  an  object’s  representation:  re¬ 
finement.  enhancement,  and  augmentation.  Refinement  updates  parameters  that  are  currently  active;  enhancement 
activates  new  parameters  for  a  currently  active  representation;  augmentation  activates  completely  new  representa¬ 
tions.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  operation  of  these  updating  procedures  as  they  transform  an  initially  detected  blob  into 
a  semantically  classified  object.  The  figure  shows  the  changes  in  representation  that  occur  as  the  robot  approaches 
the  aforementioned  thistle  bush.  The  bush,  when  it  is  initially  detected,  is  represented  as  a  two-dimensional,  image- 
based  blob.  After  additional  images  have  been  processed  and  the  three-dimensional  location  of  the  blob  stabilizes, 
the  object's  description  transforms  into  a  3-d  blob.  When  the  size  parameter  of  the  3-d  blob  is  stable,  the  3-d  blob 
is  enhanced  to  include  a  size  parameter.  When  the  texture  parameter  stabilizes,  the  3-d  blob  is  enhanced  again, 
this  time  by  a  texture  parameter.  When  a  stick  description  for  part  of  the  bush  is  deemed  to  be  stable,  the  bush’s 
stick  representation  is  activated.  As  more  sticks  stabilize  they  are  added  to  this  description  level.  And  finally,  after 
enough  sticks  have  stabilized  to  form  a  thistle-like  structure,  the  bush's  representation  transforms  into  a  thistle  bush. 

Fins  ability  to  change  an  object's  representation  incrementally  is  crucial  in  autonomous  navigation  tasks  because 
objects  are  viewed  many  times,  from  different  viewpoints,  and  with  different  resolutions.  By  continually  updating 
the  objects'  descriptions,  an  autonomous  robot  is  in  a  position  to  base  its  decisions  on  the  most  current  information 
at  all  levels,  including  the  semantic  level. 

In  the  future  we  plan  to  continue  exploring  the  idea  of  using  stability  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  representations. 
In  particular,  we  plan  to  (1)  implement  finite-state  machines  for  analyzing  the  stability  of  superquadrics  and  other 
representations,  (2)  develop  new  explanations  based  on  support  and  gravity,  and  (3)  explore  ways  to  combine  other 
types  of  reliability  with  stability. 
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Abstract 

In  the  four  years  of  the  Carnegie  Mellon  Navlab  Vision  project,  we  have  built  perception  modules  for  following 
roads,  detecting  obstacles,  mapping  terrain,  and  recognizing  objects.  Together  with  our  sister  "Integration"  contract, 
we  have  built  systems  that  drive  mobile  robots  along  roads  and  cross  country,  and  have  gained  valuable  insights  into 
viable  approaches  for  outdoor  mobile  robot  research.  This  work  is  briefly  summarized  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

Specifically  in  1988,  we  completed  one  color  vision  system  for  finding  roads,  began  two  others  tiiat  handle 
difficult  lighting  and  structured  roads  and  highways,  and  built  a  road-following  system  that  uses  active  scanning 
with  a  laser  rangefinder.  We  used  3-D  information  to  build  elevation  maps  for  cross-country  path  planning,  and 
used  maps  to  retraverse  a  route.  Progress  in  1988  on  these  projects  is  described  in  the  second  part  of  this  report. 


Introduction 

This  report  consists  of  an  overview  of  accomplishments  during  the  four  years  of  our  Navlab  Vision  project; 
discussion  of  progress  during  1988;  a  compendium  of  our  insights  and  practical  advice  for  building  mobile  robots;  a 
discussion  of  future  directions;  and  selected  publications  of  our  research  group. 

Overview  of  Accomplishments 

Outdoor  mobile  robot  vision  research  at  CMU  has  been  funded  by  DARPA  since  January  1985.  The  scope  of  the 
project  is  very  broad  and  has  included  cross-country  runs  and  obstacle  detection  as  well  as  road  following;  direct 
3-D  sensors  along  with  video  cameras;  object  recognition  and  terrain  mapping;  and  close  cooperation  with  the  Warp 
group  and  with  the  NaUab  Integration  work,  to  build  complete  mobile  robot  systems.  Progress  for  each  of  the  four 
years  is  described  in  the  year  end  contract  reports  [16,  34,  35,  36], 

Color-based  Road  Following.  The  culmination  of  our  road-following  work  is  a  reliable  system  that  drives  the 
Navlab  along  a  narrow,  twisting,  tree-lined  bicycle  path.  The  heart  of  the  system  uses  adaptive  color  classification, 
which  automatically  adjusts  for  changes  in  road  appearance  or  lighting  conditions.  Variants  of  the  system  use  two 
cameras  to  extend  the  dynamic  range  to  handle  deep  shadows;  find  intersections  of  known  shape;  incorporate 
additional  features  such  as  texture;  and  use  the  Warp  processor  for  high  speed.  The  latest  version  uses  the  Warp  to 
achieve  a  2  second  processing  loop,  allowing  vehicle  speeds  of  1  meter  /  second  even  on  our  narrow  test  course. 

Terrain  Representation  and  Obstacle  Detection.  We  have  developed  three  levels  of  terrain  representation 
corresponding  to  different  resolutions  at  which  the  terrain  is  described  [11,  12,  13.  19].  At  the  low  resolution  level 
we  describe  only  discrete  obstacles  without  explicitly  describing  the  local  shape  of  the  terrain.  We  used  this  level 
for  fast  obstacle  detection  and  avoidance.  At  the  medium  level,  we  include  a  description  of  the  terrain  through 
surface  patches  that  correspond  to  significant  terrain  features.  At  that  level,  the  resolution  is  the  resolution  of  the 
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operator  used  to  detect  these  features.  This  level  of  representation  is  especially  useful  for  cross-country  navigation 
in  which  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  large  discrete  obstacles  but  also  with  the  changing  shape  of  the  terrain.  This 
representation  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  conjunction  with  a  path  planner  developed  under  the 
Integration  contract.  Finally,  the  description  with  the  highest  resolution  is  a  dense  elevation  map  whose  resolution  is 
limited  only  by  the  sensor.  The  techniques  we  developed  for  this  representation  provide  a  complete  description  of 
the  terrain  including  occluded  regions  and  uncertainty.  After  the  low-resolution  obstacle  detection  was 
demonstrated  as  part  of  the  Navlab,  it  was  ported  to  Martin  Marietta.  Work  in  conjunction  with  Martin  reduced  run 
time  to  less  than  one  half  second,  the  frame  rate  of  the  ER1M  scanner.  This  was  the  only  project  during  the  Martin 
ALV  contract  that  was  developed  outside  of  Martin,  integrated  into  the  ALV,  and  used  in  one  of  the  ALV  main 
demos. 


Map  Building  and  Matching.  In  addition  to  extracting  snapshot  maps  of  the  terrain  from  range  images,  we  have 
developed  algorithms  for  matching  and  merging  individual  maps  into  a  single  consistent  representation.  Again,  the 
matching  algorithms  arc  applied  to  the  three  levels  of  representation:  At  the  lowest  level  discrete  obstacles  arc 
matched  in  order  to  compute  the  displacement  between  consecutive  maps.  At  the  medium  level  terrain  features  arc 
matched  to  compute  the  best  consistent  match  between  maps.  At  the  highest  resolution  maps  arc  directly  correlated 
to  compute  the  displacement  by  a  minimization  technique.  The  accuracy  of  the  resulting  displacement  can  be  as 
good  as  the  resolution  of  the  map  (as  good  as  10  ems  in  our  experiments)  113,  19J. 

Road  Following  by  Active  Sensing.  Our  ERIM  scanner  measures  not  only  distance  to  each  point  but  also 
reflectance.  If  the  road  surface  (c.g.  asphalt)  has  much  different  reflectance  than  the  surroundings  (c.g.  grass),  it  is 
straightforward  to  detect  and  track  the  road.  For  situations  in  which  reflectances  do  not  significantly  differ,  such  as 
dirt  shoulders,  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  details  of  signal  attenuation,  grazing  angle,  and  surface  filling  in  order  to 
find  the  road  border.  Since  the  ERIM  uses  its  own  laser  as  its  light  source,  it  is  insensitive  to  shadows  or  lighting 
changes.  This  system  has  even  driven  the  Navlab  at  night.  This  method  has  also  been  ported  to  Marlin  Marietta, 
and  has  driven  the  ALV  [  12). 

Systems.  The  Road  Following  vision  modules  has  been  integrated  into  the  systems  built  by  our  Integration  work. 
Highlights  of  these  systems  include: 

•  Navigating  the  Schcnlcy  Park  bicycle  path,  starting  with  a  crude  map  and  producing  an  updated  map. 

This  system  included  color  vision  for  road-following;  range  data  analysis  for  mapping  both  discrete 
obstacles  (trees)  and  terrain;  intersection  recognition  and  navigation;  a  planner  that  followed  the  road 
and  avoided  obstacles;  and  sequencing  to  predict  road  appearance  and  to  tell  perception  when  to  take  an 
image.  The  system  was  based  on  CODGER,  our  adaptation  of  blackboard  ideas  for  mobile  robot 
navigation  developed  as  part  of  our  Integration  research  [5,  6,  25, 27, 28], 

•  Navigating  the  CMU  sidewalk  network,  using  a  preloaded  map  to  predict  object  appearance  and  to 
choose  between  a  forward-looking  and  an  angle-mounted  camera  to  see  the  next  sidewalk  or 
intersection.  The  map  was  also  used  to  invoke  a  program  to  locate  stairs,  which  used  a  "colored-range 
image"  built  by  fusing  camera  data  with  xyz  data  from  the  rangefinder  [4,  20,  37,  38], 

Sonar.  Some  of  our  earliest  successful  outdoor  runs  used  Moravcc  and  Elfcs’s  sonar  system,  originally 
developed  for  indoor  use,  to  drive  our  Terrcgator  robot  in  Schcnlcy  Park.  The  sonar  system  was  very  good  at 
mapping  and  avoiding  natural  obstacles  such  as  trees  [3,  23). 

Stereo.  The  FIDO  stereo  system  was  ported  from  indoor  laboratory  robots  to  the  Terrcgator,  and  rcimplcmcnlcd 
on  a  prototype  Warp.  It  successfully  steered  the  Terrcgator  around  man-made  outdoor  obstacles,  but  was  less 
successful  with  trees  and  bushes.  Future  systems  could  use  the  complementary  strengths  of  sonar  and  stereo  to  build 
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complete  and  reliable  mapping  [21, 22,  25,  29|. 


Other  Road  Detection  Methods.  Our  early  systems  tracked  edges,  oriented  edges,  road  cross-section  profiles, 
correlation  window  outputs,  and  other  features  [37,  38],  Each  of  these  methods  works  well,  but  only  in  particular 
circumstances.  Current  research  is  using  several  of  these  operators  together  to  track  the  lines,  shoulders,  and  other 
features  of  public  highways  [17].  A  model-based  control  program  will  take  advantage  of  the  structure  of  highways 
to  decide  which  features  to  track  and  how  to  track  them.  This  approach  should  be  robust  as  well  as  efficient.  Other 
current  work  is  exploring  new  methods,  such  as  an  unsupervised  color  classification  scheme  that  uses  shape 
information  but  does  not  need  color  data  from  previous  images.  This  scheme  is  not  susceptible  to  quickly  changing 
illumination,  and  can  find  the  road  at  the  beginning  of  a  run  to  initialize  the  color  tracker  ( 1  ]. 

Calibration.  Our  multi-sensor  perception  experiments  need  to  know  the  geometrical  relationship  between 
sensors  Even  for  a  single  sensor,  it  is  important  to  know  the  transform  from  sensor  to  vehicle  coordinates.  Our  best 
calibration  system  uses  images  of  two  grids  of  points  to  build  transform  lookup  tables,  or  to  derive  traditional 
camera  parameters  such  as  location,  piercing  point,  row  and  column  vectors,  etc  [7]. 

Object  recognition.  In  order  for  a  mobile  robot  to  perform  a  meaningful  mission,  it  must  be  able  to  sec  and 
recognize  known  objects.  Examples  of  our  object  recognition  work  are  two  programs  for  recognizing  cars,  one 
using  color  data  and  the  other  using  range  images.  Color  car  recognition  used  hierarchical  grouping,  in  which  edges 
arc  grouped  into  lines;  lines  into  parallels;  parallels  into  trapezoids;  and  trapezoids  into  connected  sets  that  could  be 
car  roofs,  windows,  trunks,  or  hoods.  Starting  with  range  data,  the  3-D  system  first  detected  Hat  surfaces,  then 
applied  single-surface  constraints  such  as  range  of  orientations  allowed  for  a  roof  or  door,  then  used  surface-pair 
constraints  such  as  the  angle  between  a  roof  and  door.  Both  methods  work  on  several  views  of  different  cars 
Ill,  12,  20). 


1988  Progress 

In  1988  we  neared  completion  of  one  of  our  road  following  programs,  and  began  work  on  three  new  road 
followers.  Our  range  data  processing  built  maps  and,  in  conjunction  with  NASA  sponsorship,  began  very  high 
resolution  terrain  analysis.  The  highlights  of  these  projects,  and  of  the  systems  that  use  them,  arc  briefly  described 
below. 

SCARF:  In  1988  wc  completed  SCARF,  our  system  for  Supervised  Classification  Applied  to  Road  Following 
[1J.  SCARF  is  the  logical  continuation  of  a  long  chain  of  road  following  programs  that  use  color  classification. 
The  first  implementation  of  SCARF  in  1986  ran  on  Sun  workstations,  with  32  by  30  pixel  images,  in  about  12 
seconds  per  image.  Later  implementations  of  that  version  ran  on  the  prototype  Warp  and  on  production  Warps,  with 
speeds  as  fast  as  one  image  per  4  seconds. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we  have  upgraded  SCARF  to  use,  first,  higher  resolution  images  (60  by  64),  and, 
second,  two  images  to  increase  dynamic  range.  This  slowed  our  runs  to  tens  of  seconds  per  image,  even  on  a  Warp. 

Now,  taking  advantage  of  compiler  upgrades  for  the  Warp’s  W2  language,  and  doing  some  code  restructuring,  wc 
have  rcimplcmented  SCARF  on  the  Warp.  Our  processing  time  is  now  down  to  2  seconds  per  image.  Wc  moved 
almost  all  of  the  code  onto  the  Warp  cells  themselves.  Further,  wc  reduced  the  number  of  calls  to  the  Warp  per 
image  from  14  (last  year)  to  3  (earlier  this  year)  to  1  (now).  After  initialization,  we  pass  the  Warp  cells  each  new 
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image,  and  get  back  only  the  new  road  location.  All  of  the  system  state  is  saved  on  the  cells  from  call  to  call.  We 
also  have  debugging  versions  that  can  extract  classification  information  for  display,  but  those  extra  Warp  calls  and 
data  movement  slow  down  the  system.  Current  running  time  is  1  second  of  Warp  time  per  image. 

The  full  formulation  of  the  probability  equation  used  in  classification  includes  the  log  of  the  determinant  of  each 
class.  Early  implementations  of  SCARF  on  the  Warp  have  always  avoided  logarithms,  since  there  is  no  log  function 
in  W2.  On  benign  data,  this  did  not  cause  any  problems.  But  running  with  the  Navlab  outside  on  a  snowy  day,  the 
system  did  not  work  correctly.  In  our  standard  test  sequences,  each  class  had  approximately  the  same  si/e 
determinant  (i.e.,  the  classes  had  approximately  equal  variance),  so  we  could  safely  ignore  that  term.  But  on  a 
snowy  day,  the  "snow"  and  "road"  classes  each  had  very  small  variance,  while  the  "trees  +  parked  cars  +  trash 
barrel"  class  had  a  much  larger  variance.  This  imbalance  caused  improper  classifications.  We  worked  with  the 
Warp  group  to  include  a  log  macro  and  to  compile  it  into  our  W2  code.  The  resulting  system  performs  no  better  on 
most  of  our  images,  but  dramatically  improves  performance  on  snowy  days  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  resulting  system  has  driven  the  Navlab  many  times,  along  our  narrow  bicycle  path  in  Schcnlcy  Park.  The  top 
speed  at  which  we  have  run  is  one  meter  per  second,  the  length  of  our  test  course  (compared  with  20  cm/sec  last 
year).  With  the  fast  processing  loop  and  the  complete  formulation  of  probabilities,  the  vision  results  are  solid. 
While  vehicle  speed  has  always  been  a  secondary  concern  of  our  work,  we  can  now  drive  at  moderate  speeds  on  our 
difficult  test  course,  and  should  be  able  to  use  the  same  system  to  drive  at  higher  speeds  on  wider,  straightcr  roads. 

UNSCARF:  One  of  our  new  road  detection  algorithms  for  this  past  year  is  UNSCARF,  for  UNSupcrviscd 
Classification  Applied  to  Road  Following  [1],  A  large  problem  with  our  early  road  perception  work  was  dealing 
with  rapidly  changing  illumination.  If  the  sun  is  covered  by  a  cloud,  the  lighting  is  diffuse  and  we  can  follow  roads 
with  a  single  camera.  If  the  sun  is  out,  there  are  problems  with  camera  dynamic  range,  but  our  methods  that  use  two 
cameras  work.  But  if  the  sun  is  quickly  covered  or  uncovered  by  clouds,  then  colors  change  and  shadows  change 
and  the  brightness  changes.  If  object  appearance  differs  greatly  between  successive  processed  frames,  current 
methods  have  a  hard  time  tracking  the  road. 

UNSCARF  places  less  emphasis  on  colors  and  more  on  shapes.  Instead  of  classifying  each  pixel  according  to 
statistics  from  previous  images,  it  groups  neighboring  pixels  using  unsupervised  clustering  methods.  We  have 
found  that  clustering  with  5  parameters  (R,G,B  and  row,coI)  gives  us  classes  that  are  both  homogeneous  in  color  and 
connected  in  the  image.  We  then  piece  a  road  shape  together  out  of  those  clusters,  instead  of  from  individual  pixels. 
Evaluating  candidate  roads  uses  shape  cues  such  as  parallel  edges,  smooth  edges,  edges  the  right  distance  apart,  and 
so  forth.  The  combination  of  unsupervised  classification  and  evaluation  with  shape  cues  makes  UNSCARF  tolerant 
of  the  large  illumination  changes  that  have  given  problems  to  previous  systems. 

FERMI:  FERMI  deals  with  public  highways  and  roads,  that  have  more  structure  and  variation  than  our  Schcnlcy 
Park  test  site  [17],  The  key  to  handling  diverse  roads  is  explicit  modeling  of  the  colors,  shapes,  and  features  of  each 
road  type.  FERMI  has  a  representation  that  lists  width,  maximum  curvature,  color,  surface  type,  location  of  lines, 
type  of  shoulders,  presence  of  guard  rails,  type  of  adjacent  vegetation  or  soil,  illumination  conditions  (sunny  or 
cloudy),  illumination  direction,  and  so  forth.  By  having  many  simple  experts,  one  for  tracking  each  type  of  feature, 
we  are  able  to  follow  many  kinds  of  roads  within  the  same  control  framework.  None  of  the  individual  trackers 
(edges,  lines,  color  discontinuities,  etc.)  that  we  explored  in  our  early  work  were  adequate  by  themselves  for  road 
following.  But  by  incorporating  many  of  them  into  a  single  system,  and  intelligently  selecting  which  tracker  to  use 
to  follow  which  feature,  we  expect  FERMI  to  be  reliable  and  flexible.  In  1988,  FERMI  has  been  designed  and 
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partially  constructed,  and  has  driven  the  Navlab. 

ERIM  Reflectance:  A  new  project  for  1988  is  road  tracking  using  the  ERIM  reflectance  data.  Our  ERIM  laser 
rangefinder  produces  not  only  range  at  each  point  but  also  magnitude  of  reflectance.  Since  the  scanner  produces  its 
own  illumination,  the  reflectance  images  arc  not  distorted  by  shadows  or  sunlight  or  changing  cloud  cover. 
Reflectance  is  affected  by  distance  (less  of  the  illumination  is  reflected  back  to  the  scanner  from  more  distant 
objects),  but  this  can  be  compensated  for  by  using  the  range  data.  Thus  many  of  the  sources  of  error  in  standard 
video  images  are  not  present  in  active  reflectance  data. 

There  still  are,  however,  some  problems  with  using  reflectance  data.  The  magnitude  of  the  reflectance  changes 
with  grazing  angle:  the  road  at  larger  distances  appears  at  a  shallower  angle,  and  reflects  less.  Reflectance  also 
changes  from  place  to  place  along  the  road,  as  the  road  surface  goes  from  dirty  to  clean  or  from  wet  to  dry.  And 
finally,  since  reflectance  is  only  a  single  channel  (rather  than  the  three  channels  of  an  RGB  camera),  not  all  objects 
have  distinct  appearances. 

The  solution  to  the  grazing  angle  is  to  process  each  image  as  a  series  of  horizontal  bands,  so  within  each  band  the 
grazing  angle  is  approximately  constant.  We  keep  separate  appearance  statistics  for  each  of  the  bands.  We  handle 
changes  from  place  to  place  by  updating  our  appearance  models  each  image.  The  problem  of  multiple  objects  with 
the  same  appearance  is  more  difficult.  Part  of  the  solution  is  to  limit  processing  to  a  region  around  the  predicted 
road  location.  Another  answer  is  to  use  geometric  constraints,  such  as  expecting  road  edges  to  be  locally  parallel. 
But  the  effectiveness  of  these  solutions  depends  on  the  materials  that  form  the  road  and  its  borders.  Asphalt  and 
grass  have  much  different  reflectances,  so  the  portion  of  our  test  path  that  is  grass-lined  is  easy  to  segment.  Dirt, 
however,  can  appear  much  more  like  asphalt,  so  in  dirt-lined  segments  we  have  to  use  more  detailed  processing, 
such  as  tracking  a  single  road  edge  when  the  other  edge  is  indistinct. 

Our  program  to  follow  roads  using  ERIM  reflectance  has  run  the  Navlab  many  times,  including  runs  at  night. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  usable  day/'night  road  following  system.  The  program  was  also  transferred  to 
Martin  Marietta,  and  successfully  drove  the  ALV. 

In  addition,  this  work  provides  the  first  step  in  a  new  project  in  building  and  re-using  maps.  As  we  drive,  we 
record  the  position  of  the  road  (from  reflectance  analysis)  and  of  obstacles  (from  range  analysis).  When  we  later 
rctraverse  the  same  path,  we  use  the  detected  positions  of  the  road  and  obstacles  to  locate  the  Navlab  on  the  map. 
The  map  can  then  be  used  to  predict  upcoming  obstacles  or  turns  in  the  road,  and  to  plan  paths  beyond  the  current 
field  of  view. 

Our  work  with  reflectance  processing  and  road  mapping  is  described  in  [12,  14). 

Terrain  Mapping:  Algorithms  that  build  a  terrain  description  made  of  polygonal  regions  have  been 
implemented  and  demonstrated  on  the  Navlab.  The  resulting  description  is  a  mesh  of  polygons  built  from  an  Erim 
image,  each  of  which  is  a  feature  of  the  terrain.  This  terrain  modeling  program  provides  the  type  of  information 
required  by  the  new  path  planner  [28).  The  combination  of  terrain  modeling  and  path  planning  has  been 
demonstrated  on  the  Navlab  and  is  a  major  step  toward  cross-country  navigation  and  the  implementation  of  the  Core 
system. 

Terrain  mapping  work  is  included  as  part  of  an  overview  of  all  our  range  data  analysis  research  in  the  past  four 
years  in  [12]. 
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Insights  and  Advice 


Through  the  course  of  our  work,  we  have  developed  some  basic  tenets  of  developing  outdoor  mobile  robots. 
While  some  of  these  are  scientific  insights,  most  of  them  have  the  flavor  of  pragmatic  advice.  The  most  important 
include: 

•  Computing  is  a  bottleneck.  Our  best  results  use  the  Warp,  rather  than  a  Sun,  to  gain  processing  speed. 

The  extra  computer  power  is  mostly  used  not  to  drive  the  robot  faster  but  to  process  images  more 
frequently.  Processing  images  more  frequently  in  space  means  easier  predictions,  more  objects  shared 
between  successive  images,  and  smaller  changes  in  apparent  size  and  shape.  Processing  more  quickly 
in  time  means  less  sensitivity  to  lighting  changes.  The  100  MFlops  of  the  Warp  help  give  us  a  2-second 
loop  for  our  current  color  vision  algorithm.  But  processing  remains  a  bottleneck.  Even  for  the  same 
algorithm,  we  could  use  an  additional  factor  of  60  to  get  to  frame  rate,  times  an  additional  factor  of  64 
to  process  higher-resolution  images. 

•  Development  environments  are  a  bottleneck.  While  the  Warp  gives  us  vast  improvements  in 
processing,  until  recently  it  was  difficult  to  harness  that  power.  Hardware  developers  and  computer 
engineers  tend  to  expect  their  users  to  have  a  few  well-specified  algorithms  that  can  be  compiled  once 
and  run  many  times.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  research  that  programs  and  parameters  need  to  be  changed 
frequently.  To  be  useful,  a  supercomputer  needs  to  have  debuggers,  hardware  diagnostics,  easy  access 
to  display  devices,  and  compilers  that  run  in  reasonable  amounts  of  time.  Fortunately,  those  arc  now 
becoming  available  on  the  Warp. 

•  Simplicity  helps.  Object  models,  algorithms,  and  systems  should  be  no  more  complex  than  needed.  A 
road  model,  for  instance,  that  attempts  to  derive  too  many  geometric  parameters  from  a  single 
interpreted  image,  may  be  subject  to  large  instabilities  due  to  small  errors.  We  have  had  much  greater 
success  in  modeling  our  road  as  locally  planar  and  straight.  By  solving  only  for  two  parameters  (the 
road’s  heading  and  lateral  offset  from  the  vehicle),  we  have  a  stable  solution  insensitive  to  minor  noise. 

And  by  processing  quickly,  we  can  track  the  road  as  it  does  eventually  turn  or  pitch,  and  compensate  as 
we  arrive  at  those  points. 

•  2-D  is  often  adequate.  We  often  create  a  distinction  between  Image  Understanding  (IU)  (3-D,  reasoning 
about  the  scene,  physical  models)  and  Pattern  Recognition  (2-D,  reasoning  about  the  image,  statistical 
models).  In  the  IU  community,  the  usual  assumption  is  that  IU  methods  arc  always  better.  But  for 
many  of  our  road  following  experiments,  we  do  not  have  the  detailed  object  and  illumination  models 
needed  for  a  real  IU  approach.  Instead,  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  pattern  recognition  approaches 
(supervised  and  unsupervised  clustering  in  color  space,  Bayesian  classification.  Hough  transforms  in 
image  coordinates,  etc.)  allows  us  to  build  functioning  systems.  One  reason  for  the  success  of  pattern 
recognition  methods  is  that  many  of  them  are  suitable  for  parallel  implementation.  The  high  speed  of 
our  Warp  programs  allows  us  to  process  more  closely-spaced  images,  and  compensates  for  the 
relatively  weak  scene  models. 

•  Direct  sensing  helps.  Reasoning  in  3-D  is  much  easier  when  the  data  starts  out  in  3-D,  such  as  from  a 
scanning  laser  rangefinder.  Our  ERIM  data  is  not  perfect,  but  gives  us  an  excellent  starting  point  for 
obstacle  detection,  terrain  mapping,  and  3-D  object  recognition. 

•  Image  Understanding  (IU)  is  still  needed.  There  is  no  direct  sensor  for  "road"  or  "tree”.  Furthermore, 
there  are  objects  and  tasks  that  we  do  not  yet  understand  how  to  handle  with  simple  algorithms  and 
models.  So  even  with  good  3-D  and  color  sensing,  it  is  still  necess.  sy  to  do  all  the  IU  tasks  of  modeling 
and  interpretation.  Direct  sensing  may  eliminate  some  of  the  messy  low-level  interpretation,  but  docs 
not  eliminate  the  need  for  fundamental  work  in  IU.  Pattern  recognition  often  works,  but  docs  not  use 
the  physical  3-D  models  that  are  needed  for  interpreting  complex  scenes. 

•  The  world  changes.  Our  early  outdoor  stereo  work  was  foiled  by  wind-blown  trees.  Early  color  vision 
made  assumptions  about  constant  appearance,  and  ran  afoul  of  variations  in  grass  color  from  place  to 
place.  Fairly  sophisticated  vision  systems  can  be  fooled  by  a  cloud  suddenly  covering  the  sun,  which 
changes  not  only  the  intensity  but  also  the  color  of  illumination.  The  appearance  of  the  road  changes 
from  one  run  to  the  next,  due  to  our  own  tire  tracks,  oil  drops,  and  other  effects. 
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•  Sensors  are  a  bottleneck.  Too  much  effort  goes  into  overcoming  insufficient  dynamic  range,  fighting 
noise,  and  modeling  errors.  Our  solutions  include  using  2  cameras  mounted  very  close  to  each  other, 
with  different  iris  settings,  to  extend  the  dynamic  range.  This  is  an  engineering  solution  to  a  technology 
problem,  and  diverts  effort  from  science.  Yet  this  sort  of  "hack"  is  needed  to  use  many  current  sensors. 

•  Integration  is  difficult  but  crucial.  Capable  mobile  robots  need  multiple  sensors,  probably  with  multiple 
sensor  interpretation  methods,  and  have  multiple  goals  and  multiple  control  schemes.  If  the  individual 
components  arc  designed  separately,  they  are  not  likely  to  work  together.  Much  of  our  design  and 
testing  effort  has  been  devoted  to  working  with  our  sister  Integration  effort  to  build  systems  that  can 
follow  roads  and  avoid  obstacles;  that  can  look  for  landmarks  while  looking  for  roads;  and  that  can 
handle  other  conflicting  demands. 

•  Easy  tasks  are  easier  than  expected,  hard  tasks  are  harder  than  expected.  Following  a  well-lit  sidewalk, 
bordered  by  green  grass,  is  nearly  trivial.  Following  a  winding  path  with  dirty  asphalt,  bordered  by 
trees,  grass,  dirt,  and  fallen  leaves,  with  changing  lighting,  is  much  more  difficult. 

•  Do  not  trust  laboratory  simulations,  or  runs  on  a  few  canned  images.  Simplified  or  reduced  test  data  is 
useful  for  first  debugging,  but  success  in  the  lab  does  not  guarantee  success  outdoors.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  lots  of  experimental  runs. 

•  Mobile  robot  research  is  increasingly  important.  Results  from  our  work  have  already  been  directly 
applied  to  interpreting  sonar  data  (for  design  studies  of  an  underwater  autonomous  vehicle)  and  to 
mapping  terrain  for  planning  footfalls  for  a  walking  planetary  rover.  The  ideas  and  experience  coming 
from  our  project  have  influenced  many  other  mobile  robots,  ranging  from  underground  mining  vehicles 
to  other  road  following  efforts.  And  in  general,  the  Navlab  Vision  work  is  part  of  a  paradigm  shift  in 
image  understanding  research,  moving  from  generic  interpretation  of  single  frames  of  laboratory  data  to 
goal-driven  analysis  of  streams  of  images  from  a  real,  continuously  moving,  outdoor  robot. 

•  Technology  transfer  is  difficult  but  crucial.  Success  in  our  work  will  ultimately  be  measured  by  its 
impact  outside  the  research  community.  We  have  ha  r  some  success  in  transferring  both  code  (e.g.  the 
CODGER  blackboard)  and  ideas  (via  papers).  But  by  far  the  most  effective  technology  transfer  is  by 
people  exchange.  Our  industrial  visitors  and  graduate  students  have  not  only  learned  particular 
algorithms,  but  have  also  absorbed  the  Image  Understanding  culture  and  methods  of  attacking 
problems. 


Future  Directions 

Our  work  is  expanding  from  simple  systems  to  more  integrated  approaches,  and  is  beginning  to  include  other 
research  directions  such  as  machine  learning. 

Multiple  approaches  will  be  needed  for  general  robots.  Where  simple  approaches  and  2-D  techniques  work,  wc 
can  build  simple  and  therefore  reliable  systems.  But  where  those  methods  fail,  we  need  to  resort  to  more  time- 
consuming  and  complex  (and  potentially  buggier)  methods.  In  path  planning,  for  instance,  we  have  both  a  simple 
pure  pursuit  tracker  for  following  unobstructed  gently  curving  roads,  and  a  path  planner  that  uses  a  complete 
kinematic  vehicle  model  for  avoiding  obstacles  and  cross-country  traverse. 

Our  systems  to  date  have  not  used  multiple  approaches.  Instead,  each  system  had  a  single  module  for  each 
function,  so  we  could  test  that  particular  approach.  We  now  understand  basic  navigation  to  the  point  where  wc  can 
build  a  reliable  navigation  platform,  and  do  research  on  applications  that  assume  that  navigation  is  provided. 
Building  the  basic  platform  will  require  providing  a  repertoire  of  perception  and  planning  methods,  all  of  which 
work  through  a  common  representation. 

The  unifying  representation  for  our  next  systems  will  be  the  Local  Environment  Map,  or  LEM.  it  describes  the 
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immediate  vicinity  of  the  robot  in  terms  of  terrain  shape  and  type,  and  includes  symbolic  labels  such  as  "mud", 
"road  lane  boundary",  or  "rough  terrain".  The  LEM  is  built  by  3-D  sensing  and  color  vision,  with  contributions  from 
specialized  experts  for  particular  situations,  such  as  terrain  typing,  road  tracking,  or  high-resolution  mapping.  The 
LEM  is  updated  as  the  vehicle  moves  anu  looks  at  the  terrain  from  new  directions.  Finally,  local  trajectory  planners 
will  use  the  LEM  for  choosing  the  vehicle  path. 

A  new  research  direction  we  are  beginning  to  pursue  is  the  incorporation  of  learning.  Our  FERMI  system  uses 
models  of  road  features,  vehicle  motion,  and  the  capabilities  of  individual  feature  trackers  to  follow  structured  roads. 
This  style  of  model-based  vision  is  an  excellent  candidate  for  explanation-based  learning.  The  system  needs  to 
detect  its  mistakes,  explain  why  they  were  committed,  and  update  its  models.  If,  for  instance,  the  double  yellow  line 
in  the  center  of  the  road  is  not  found  at  its  expected  location  in  an  image,  there  are  several  possible  explanations  and 
corresponding  model  updates: 

•  If  other  features  are  found,  but  shifted  from  their  expectations,  perhaps  the  road  turned  and  the 
geometric  model  should  be  updated. 

•  If  the  tracker  failed  because  the  line  entered  a  shadow,  a  different  tracker  should  be  selected  and  the 
lighting  model  should  be  changed  for  all  trackers  in  the  next  image. 

•  If  the  double  yellow  line  ended,  there  may  be  an  intersection,  which  will  change  expectations  for  road 
edges  as  well. 

The  power  of  model-based  road  following  is  that  we  have  enough  redundant  information  to  delect  and  diagnose 
failures.  The  power  of  explanation-based  learning  is  that  we  can  use  these  diagnoses  to  update  our  models,  and 
improve  our  understating  of  scene  geometry,  lighting,  vehicle  motion,  and  operator  performance. 
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ABSTRACT 

I  In-  problem  of  digital  radar  image  interpretation  compoiiiHls  tin-  conventional  machine  vision  issues  ol 
rt  present,, t ion ,  matching,  search  strategy,  and  hypothesis  verification  by  greatly  increasing  the  miiulu  r  of 
alternative  explanations  potentially  considered.  In  processing  SAR  imagery  for  military  force  unit  id<  tili 
licatioii,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  high  false  alarm  rates  are  obtained  since  the  imagery  is  non  literal  it 
incorporates  relied  ions  from  many  sources,  often  without  providing  enough  cues  to  distinguish  between 
thes.  sources.  As  a  result,  multiple  types  of  knowledge  are  required  to  provide  contcx.  and  help  resolve 
conflict  among  alternative  interpretations.  The  Intelligent  Tactical  Target  Screener  system  (INTACTS)  de¬ 
fines  an  approach  that  employs  several  types  of  knowledge  in  addition,  to  imagery,  such  as  military  doctrinal 
knowledge,  terrain  information,  other  intelligence  sources  (other  than  imagery),  and  SAR  phenomenology, 
in  diff.  rent  wavs  that  together  comprise  a  unified  and  coherent  approach  to  image  exploitation.  This  ap¬ 
proach.  based  on  in  ode] -based  Bayesian  probabilistic  inference,  defines  a  hierarchical  reasoning  scheme  that 
gradually  focuses  on  the  best  force  presence  explanations  while  reducing  the  high  combinatorics  inherent  in 
t  his  class  of  problems. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  describes  the  INTACTS  (lNtclligent  TACtical  Target  Screener)  system  whose  objectives  are 
to  provide  a  means  for  enhancing  and  automating  digital  radar  imagery  interpretation  for  applications 
including  tactical  intelligence  missions,  military  situation  assessment,  and  target  recognition.  In  order  to 
perform  t  hese  tasks,  tile  system  takes  as  inputs  a  set  of  radar  images,  collection  parameters,  and  contextual 
knowledge  including  terrain  and  military  doctrinal  information,  and  outputs  its  inferences  about  forces  and 
their  locations  given  the  available  evidence.  The  forces  of  interest  are  generally  high  level  forces  such  as 
battalions  and  regiments. 

INTACTS  is  a  prototype  system  built  under  the  A I) KIES  (Advanced  Digital  Radar  Imagery  Exploita¬ 
tion  System )  program.  This  program's  goals  are  to  develop  a  technology  base  for  automating  the  exploitation 
of  imagery,  provide  a  test  bed  for  technology  development  and  evaluation,  and  baseline  functional  capabilities 
and  transition  them  to  the  operational  world  [Program  Plan  -  Sb|  [Levitt  el  al.  -  88, a. 

INTACTS  is  founded  on  a  theory  of  model-based  Bayesian  probabilistic  inference.  Models  represent 
knowledge  of  the  structural  organization  and  formations  of  military  units  as  well  as  terrain  knowledge  that 
ran  be  used  to  provide  evidence  in  support  or  denial  of  the  presence  of  military  forces  at  given  locations.  A 
probabilistic  certainty  calculus  | Levitt  et  ai.  -  lOSitaj  specifies  how  evidence  extracted  from  synthetic  aper¬ 
ture  radar  (SAR)  imagery  and  terrain  databases  is  matched  against  the  models  and  combined  to  infer  the 
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MODEL 


BAYES  NET 


BATTALION  t  = 

TANK  BATTALION  :  .08.  BATTALION ,  =  MOTORIZED  RIFLE  BATTALION  :  0.1 .  BATTALION  =  FALSE  ALARM  .  0  1 

1 

COMPANY  1  . 

=  TANK  COMPANY:  0.6.  COMPANYi  = 

MOTORIZED  RIFLE  COMPANY  :  O.Z.  COMPANY  t  -  FALSE  ALARM  0.2 

COMPANY  2 

=  TANK  COMPANY  07.  COMPANY2 

-  MOTORIZED  RIFLE  COMPANY  :  0.2.  COMPANY2  ,  FALSE  ALARM  :  0  1 

COMPANY  3 

=  TANK  COMPANY  ;  0.6.  COMPANY3 

,  MOTORIZED  RIFLE  COMPANY  .01.  COMPANY3  FALSE  Al  ARM  .  0  3 

figure  1:  Model-based  Bayesian  Inference  Approach 

[  resmee  nr  absence  e>l  military  units.  In  particular,  radar  data,  forces,  terrain  or  other  entities  that  have 
i"-en  modeled  in  the  certainty  calculus  can  he  used  as  evidence  for  inferences  output  hv  the  system. 

I  he  model  database  ot  l.NTAC'TS  implicitly  contains  all  possible  chains  of  inference  that  the  system 
can  use  to  draw  any  conclusion.  However,  anv  information  whatsoever  can  be  used  for  control  in  the  system 
without  danger  ot  circular  reasoning  in  its  conclusions.  This  distinction  between  control  and  inference  is 
,iu''  1 1' ' ‘  requirement  that  anv  output  hypotheses  about  forces  in  a  region  must  he  supported  by  image 
auo  terrain  evidence  as  specified  in  the  model  database,  thus  resulting  in  a  clean  split  between  inference 
and  control,  for  example,  other  source  intelligence  (Other  than  imagery)  can  he  used  to  direct  search, 
make  predictions,  nr  act  as  a  trigger  to  activate  agents  or  other  processing,  hut  it  cannot  he  fused  to  provide 
•  \  idential  support  lor  system  outputs  u  id  ess  it  is  modeled  in  the  model  database  and  in  t  lie  certainty  calculus. 

figure  I  shows  the  concept  behind  the  model-based  Bayesian  inference  in  /XTACTS.  f.’vidence.  such 
'•lusters  ot  detections,  are  matched  against  the  geometry  of  formations  that  are  explicitly  represented  in 
the  model  database.  Matches  lead  to  generation  of  alternative  hypotheses  of  the  presence  of  forces,  such  as 
hatallions  and  companies,  that  are  dynamically  created  and  instantiated  in  a  data  structure  called  a  Bavesian 
network.  Additional  evidence  is  accrued  to  refine  the  hypotheses  in  terms  of  their  force  and  deployment  types 
and  to  compute  refined  beliefs  associated  with  the  hypothesized  forces.  I  nder  this  paradigm  the  system 
attempts  to  interpret  the  scene  by  Ionising  on  the  correct  hypotheses  in  a  dynamic  hierarchical  reasoning 
approach. 


I  In-  following  section  describes  our  model-based  approach  to  image  exploitation.  Section  provides  an 
»-f view  ot  tin  I.N  IAt  !  S  system  architecture.  Section  -i  provides  an  example  of  a  sample  run.  followed  bv 
ueludmg  remarks. 
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2.  MODEL-BASED  BAYESIAN  INFLUENCING 


Inference  m  lNTACI’S  is  performed  over  a  space  of  hierarchically  linked  livpot  lieses.  The  In  put  lieses  are 
generally  of  the  form:  7/n  /e  is  a  military  Join  vj  ti/f,  /■'  m  il<  (ilnyiii,  at  P  at  irurhl  In, at ion  I.  at  Inn,  ]. 
l  he  hierarchy  in  the  hypothesis  space  corresponds  to  the  hierarchy  inherent  in  military  doctrine  represented 
bv  the  model  database.  Thus  company  hypotheses  are  linked  to  their  component  vehicle  hypotheses  in 
one  direction  and  are  grouped  together  to  form  battalion  hypotheses  in  the  other  direction.  The  model 
database  also  specifies  different  classes  tor  the  variables  making  up  the  hypothesis  definition.  It  thus  defines 
means  for  refining  company  hypotheses  to  such  refined  classes  as  tank  company  and  motorized  rille  company 
hypotheses.  Hierarchical  Bayesian  inference  was  introduced  l.v  (biivsand  Willke  (bttysand  Willke  tip  . 
Schtim  and  Dncharme  Scluttn  -  so  .  Kelly  and  Barclay  l\e||v  and  Barclay  -  7.'!  and  has  been  carried  forward 
bv  others,  for  example  Levitt  et  al.  -  l'.KM.a  .  Pearl  M'.b  .  and  Bin  ford  N~  . 

I  lie  inference  process  is  perform'  d  in  a  hierarchical  manner  in  order  to  achieve  (1)  favorable  combina¬ 
torics  and  (2)  a  reasoning  behavior  of  focusing  on  tin  best  interpretation  in  a  coarse  to  fine  maimer.  The 
hierarchical  structure  of  the  hypothesis  space  is  decompose.!  into  two  orthogonal  axes.  In  one  direction,  the 
hypotheses  are  broken  down  by  structure  regiments  are  composed  of  battalions,  which  in  turn  are  composed 
of  companies.  In  the  other  direction,  the  hypotheses  are  broken  down  by  type  a  company  may  be  a  tank 
or  motoriz'd  rille  company,  which  in  turn  may  hi  in  a  deli  nsive.  assembly  road  movement,  or  road  halt 
deployment . 


I  he  combinatoric  benefit  is  two- fold  Kt  linger  -  ns  .  By  explicit  I  v  using  a  st  met  lire,  or  part  -of,  hierarchy 
we  refrain  from  ever  considering  a  wide  class  of  invalid  configurations.  The  part-of  hierarchy  partitions  the 
search  space  info  potential  feature  matches  belonging  to  the  same  sub- force.  Many  feature  matches  can 
be  removed  from  consideration  by  virtue  of  belonging  to  a  different  sub-force  than  the  one  under  current 
consideration.  The  overall  possible  search  space  consists  of  all  possible  assignments  of  image  features  to  model 
features.  While  a  recognition  system  would  not.  normally  explore  all  these  configurations,  it  is  preferable  to 
start  with  as  small  a  search  set  as  possible.  For  a  model  of  M  features  and  an  image  of  /  features,  the  search 
spare  (for  one-to-one  feature  matching,  assuming  /  A/)  for  a  inui-hierarchical  recognizer  is 


model  is  decomposed  into  ,V  parts,  the  search  space  reduces  to:  .V 


(7  Mr  '  11 
This  scheme  achieves  favorable 


results  as  long  as  the  recognition  ol  the  sub- forces  can  easily  be  combined  to  reach  an  interpretation  for 
the  whole  model.  This  check  for  consistency  among  the  components  ran  usually  be  done  quickly  since  the 
number  of  sub-forees  is  small.  For  example,  the  search  space  is  much  smaller  if  we  structure  the  search  for 
a  regiment  ;is  a  set  of  battalions  that  in  turn  consist  of  company  clusters  rather  than  defining  a  regiment 
directly  as  configurations  of  companies,  (liven  .'i  battalions  of  -1  companies  each  in  a  regiment  model,  and 
20  potential  company  clusters  in  the  imagery,  tiie  search  spare  of  the  non-hierarchical  recognizer  would  be 


configurations,  while  the  search  space  for  the  hierarchical  recognizer  would  be  ,'i  \  ]0r‘. 


I  h<  etliciency  benefit  of  a  type,  or  is-a.  hierarchy  is  that  all  the  feat  ures  do  not  have  to  he  considered 
at  once.  Bv  initially  matching  only  the  coarse  features,  we  avoid  exploring  the  whole  search  space.  The  fine 
feat  tires  are  considered  later  to  refine  possibly  inexact  coarse  configurations. 


By  virtue  of  this  hierarchical  nature,  the  system  supports  multiple  inference  paths.  This  flexibility  is 
desirable  in  order  to  allow  tin  inference  process  to  proceed  in  the  direction  that  exploits  the  most  available 
evidence  or  the  one  that  makes  best  use  of  tlu-  available  resources.  For  example,  i  f  i  t  is  at  tern  pt  i  ng  to  confirm 
or  deny  a  tank  regiment  force,  the  system  may  commence  by  forming  several  hypotheses  about  locations 


•  ■I  company  sr/ed  forces  (based  on  dusters  found  in  the  images)  and  linn  aggregate  limn  into  battalion- 
M/rd  livp.'i  loses.  and  m  turn  i  n  i « ■  region  nl  si/i  d  li  v  put  iies<  s.  or  at  anv  point,  it  may  attempt  to  refine  the 
hypotheses  by  t  lit  i  r  force  type  (using  spot  images  or  terrain  constraints)  or  deploy ries  (if  they 
mail'll  adistiin'1  deployment  formation). 

Although  control  processing  in  INTACTS  ran  In-  complex,  tin-  structure  of  inference  follows  ;i  pattern 
1  >asi  1 1  on  th,-  models  of  military  forces.  These  models  consist  of  force  structure  and  formation  descriptions. 
1  he  hypotheses  are  generated  hy  hierarchical  and  partial  matching  of  these  military  force  models  to  evi- 
di  nee  available  in  radar  imagery.  Kvidencc  of  the  truth  of  a  parent  hypothesis  is  accrued  numerically  from 
probabilistic  estimates  about  the  sub-hypotheses  that  comprise  the  parent  hypothesis  as  well  as  from  other 
e y id e nee  sources,  such  as  terrain,  that  directly  support  the  parent  hypothesis. 

I  he  actual  reasoning  ov>t  the  hypotheses  that  takes  place  in  the  Hayes  net  is  in  the  form  of  evaluating 
belie!  tradeoffs  among  cniifiijiii ntion*  ol  hypotheses.  Ih  e  system  is  actually  reasoning  over  sets  of  mutually 
exclusive  consistent  configurations  of  hvpot lieses.  This  mapping  from  individual  hypothesi  s  to  configurations 
of  hypotheses  is  necessary  since  the  conflict  between  individual  hypotheses  may  render  them  dependent  on 
each  other,  la  at-  h  node  in  the  Bayes  net  groups  together  conflicting  or  dependent  hypotheses,  generates 
ci insistent  configurations  of  lie  hypotheses,  and  evaluates  the  belief  of  each  consistent  configuration  in  a 
uniform  manner  using  the  laws  of  probability.  An  example  of  the  generation  of  the  Haves  net  is  shown  in 
f  igure  2.  This  figure  shows  the  generation  of  two  conflicting  battalion  hypotheses  based  on  four  company 
hypotheses.  The  diagram  at  the  top  shows  formation  region  constraints  of  possible  battalions  fitted  to 
company  formation  constraints.  These  hypotheses  are  grouped  into  nodes  in  the  Bayes  net  where  the 
system  reasons  over  the  consistent  configurations  shown.  The  belief  of  an  individual  hypothesis  may  then  be 
calculated  by  adding  the  beliefs  of  the  configurations  that  include  the  hypothesis  of  interest.  The  conditional 
probabilit  v  mat rix  associating  bat t alii ■»  configurations  with  company  configurations  is  calculated  from  results 
of  matching  the  companies  to  battalion  formations. 

One  >>f  the  major  motivations  for  selecting  probability  theory  as  the  underlying  technology  for  the 
numerical  accrual  of  evidence  is  that  Bayesian  inference  is  a  well-developed  scientific  theory  and  already 
exists  for  probabilistic  evidential  reasoning;  see  for  example  [1).  von  Winterfeldt  and  W.  Kdwards  -  86],  This 
approach,  though,  requires  us  to  lay  out,  a  priori,  the  links  between  evidence  and  hypotheses  in  the  models 
over  which  the  system  will  reason.  These  links  are  the  product  of  building  probability  models  for  the  evidence 
si  mrces. 

A  simplified  picture  of  the  inference  process  is  summarized  is  Figure  3.  The  goal  is  to  evaluate  alterna¬ 
tive  hypotheses:  but  in  order  to  accomplish  that  task  we  gather  evidence  from  multiple  evidence  sources  using 
predefined  probability  models,  match  the  hypotheses  to  formation  models  to  generate  conditional  probabil¬ 
ities  relating  the  hypotheses,  and  map  the  hypotheses  to  mutually  exclusive  consistent  configurations  that 
we  actually  reason  over. 

L’T  MOD  FI,  DATA  BASK 

1  lie  model  database  supports  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  inference  system  by  describing  the  forces 
according  to  their  force/deployment  types  and  structure.  The  models  define  the  sub-part  decomposition, 
feature  abstraction,  and  matcliable  features  of  the  force  units. 

Kach  force  instance  is  a  node  on  a  graph.  In  one  direction,  part-of  links  point  to  the  node's  super-force 
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C|  COMPANY  HYPOTHESES 

BAYES  NET 

Consistent  Configurations 

e,  ;S  oanauon  &  iS  not  battalion 
BATTALION  g«  $  rot  Danaiion  c.  B,  -s  oattauon 
- - -  E,  is  not  Dattauon  A  B2  is  not  oattauon 


Consistent  Configurations: 

C  ,  'S  comoany  A  C  2  -S  comoany  A  C  3  -s  comoany  A  C4  is  comoany 
C ,  >s  comoany  &  C2  -s  comoany  A  C3  <s  comoany  &  C4  is  not  comoany 
C  .  s  comoany  A  Cjj  «s  comoany  A  C?  is  not  comoany  A  C4  is  comoany 
C  ,  s  comoany  &  C:  s  comoany  A  C3  >s  net  comoany  A  C4  >s  not  comoany 


Figure  '2:  Bayes  Net  Generation  Example 


hypothesis 

1  mapping 


1  configuration 

1 


Figure  Simplified  Schematic  of  Inference 
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Figure  (1:  Sample  I'< •mint i« >n  Description 

structure  (r.g.  artillery  battery  is  part  of  artillery  battalion)  and  in  the  orthogonal  direction  is-a  links  point 
to  the  node's  generalized  type  (e.g.  .artillery  battalion  is  a  type  of  battalion).  Attached  to  each  node  are 
descriptions  of  its  possible  formations.  A  section  of  a  sample  model  database  is  shown  in  Figures  1  through 
to  I  hose  figures  show  2  successive  refinements  of  the  coarsest  level  model  description.  This  coarsest  part- 
of  hierarchy,  Figure  -1A,  has  abstracted  features  common  to  all  units  of  approximately  the  same  size  and 
describes  the  models  in  generic  terms.  Thus  a  brigade  consists  of  four  battalions,  each  consisting  of  three 
to  seven  companies.  Figure  -11!  shows  a  force  type  refinement  of  the  part-of  hierarchy  and  Figure  f<  further 
relines  the  models  by  deployment  type.  The  force  and  deployment  type  refinements  are  actually  interleaved 
down  further  is-a  refinements  so  at  each  description  level  the  system  can  choose  either  direction  for  further 
refinement.  The  links  shown  in  these  figures  are  part-of  links.  Is-a  links  are  not,  shown,  but.  are  present 
across  the  figures.  For  example,  both  Tiifk  Foret  and  Artillery  Battalion  in  Figure  113  have  is-a  links  to 
Battalion-size  unit  in  Figure  dA.  Figure  ti  depicts  a  formation  description  for  the  artillery  firing  platoon. 
Similar  descriptions  are  attached  to  every  model  node. 

2.2  FVTDKNCF.  SOFRCKS 

Fvidenre  that  is  to  be  fused  directly  into  the  inference  process  must  be  modeled  in  the  system  so  that 
features  extracted  from  the  evidence  source  can  be  used  to  generate  probabilities  in  support  or  denial  of 
the  generated  hypotheses.  Flic  probability  spare  then  provides  a  uniform  mechanism  of  combining  evidence 
from  different  sources.  It  follows  that  to  extend  LN'TAF’TS  to  a  full  fusion  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
the  research  oil  the  knowledge  representation  of  the  additional  sources  of  information,  and  the  probabilistic 
relationships  between  these  sources  and  the  entities  already  accounted  for  in  models  and  the  calculus. 

Currently,  probability  models  have  been  generated  for  radar  derived  data  (detections  and  clusters)  and 
local  terrain  data  (low-level  terrain  attribute  suitability  for  forces)  [Levitt  et  al.  -  108(iaj  [Levitt  et  al.  -  198<!b 
Levitt  et  al.  -  1987],  Detection  and  cluster  models  allow  calculation  of  probabilistic  support  for  force  unit  rs 


;>•  '.nit  1 1  v  j » .  i  Ins,  -  I  .a--- 1  "ii  features  ext  ravtable  from  imagery.  Work  is  also  proceeding  on  providing 

[i,r  i.o  ...in'  |..r  .lill.-n  ni  vi  h  h'li  type  It  v  pot  hcses  Imm  observed  image  features,  l.ocal  terrain  models  sup 
j ■  •  ■  r r  t-a;.' illation  "1  <  vnli  in-*-  t .  ■  r  > 1 1 1 1'. •  r •  ■  1 1 1  lorre  types  based  on  direct  niulerlying  terrain  eliaraeteristies  sm'li 
a-  -l";'  \|  yet  at  i.  .n.  -to.  These  models  have  been  built  through  performance- based  knowledge  elicitation, 

-laiisin  al  analysis  of  available  data,  and  knowledge  engineering  sessions  with  domain  experts.  Fflorts  to 
i  \t.  nd  t  1 ; .  ~ .  probability  models  b  r  additional  force  types  and  evidential  features  are  continuing. 

K  ;.  .•.!'  !  -  ■  o  ur.  .  -  for  which  we  do  not  have  a  probability  model  can  be  incorporated  in  other  wavs.  One 
option  '  u ' •  tin  information  lor  control  rather  than  inference.  Since  the  control  and  inference  processes 
no  -•  parabl.  w.  can  use  such  knowledge  as  signal  intelligence  for  which  we  do  not  have  probability  models 
t  o  |  mT;  1 1 i  t  he  s.  arch  regions  nr  direct  It  v  pot  lusis  generation  paths. 

\  :m  t  ic'd  of  inc.  a  pc.  rut  mg  c.  mtext  u  al  const  raint  knowledge  is  to  adjust  t  he  formation  models  to  retied 
situate  ml  cliarad .  rbi ics.  Tin-  formation  models  m  the  system  are  nominal  or  average  models  that  do  not 
t  a  kr  :  tit  .  account  particular  prevailing  conditions.  In  order  to  get  more  accural  e  mat  dies  of  t  lie  model  to  the 
lina'-i'  !’•  a!  ur-'s.  the  model  should  be  refined  to  relied  such  rules  as  all  jinny  mills  must  </«  ploij  im  tin  stum 
•  /.  •  at  iiui)  '•)  •!'  j  li'ijnii  lit  must  Inin  imjns s  mill  ti/rtss.  or  Joins  nimiot  ill  [’loll  in  no-tjo  mnis.  Mattv 
of  dies,  rubs  do  not  currently  have  .associated  probability  models  since  they  perform  complex  relations  of 
t-  train  attributes  and  the  current  military  situation.  The  constraining  power  of  these  rules,  though,  is  used 
to  :•  liii-  models  that  have  been  coarsely  matched  to  image  features  and  therefore  rellccts  in  the  hypothesis' 
1.  !  i,  t’s  through  r,<  vain  at  i,«n  of  t  he  match.  This,  refinement  action,  t  er  tiled  sit  tint  ion  model  adjust  nu  tit ,  re  I  i  ins 
tie  hypotheses  bv  incorporating  const  raiut-s  inherent  in  the  prevailing  situation  as  defined  bv  the  interaction 
of  t -  rrai n  and  military  doet rine. 

L’.::  )IVf(  >1  IIJISJS  GOKKATION 

Hypotheses  are  generated  from  the  results  of  matching  sub-units  into  parent  force  units.  All  matches  falling 
within  tin  constraints  of  the  models  may  potentially'  be  generated  even  though  only  the  best  ones  are 
pursued  first.  The  evaluation  of  the  match  is  then  used  as  evidence  by  defining  the  conditional  probabilities 
associating  the  sub-units  with  the  parent  unit.  Initial  hypothesis  generation  is  performed  by  using  the  results 
i  ,f  clustering  or  detection .  An  important  distinction  between  clustering  and  matching  is  that  clustering  d< a-s 
not  generate  geographically  overlapping  hypotheses  while  matching  potentially  docs.  This  decision  is  made 
to  greatly  improve  the  combinatorics  at  the  lower  force  levels.  Clustering  is  tints  intended  to  generate  coarse 
lower  level  hypotheses,  that  mav  later  be  refined.  Since  we  are  ultimately  interested  in  the  location  and 
identity  of  the  higher- level  force  hypotheses,  and  the  false  alarm  rate  is  very  high  at  the  lower  levels,  we 
us,  clustering  at  these  lower  levels  to  greatly  improve  the  system’s  efficiency.  Clustering  is  also  generally 
useful  in  this  domain  of  military  force  recognition  since  the  inter-company  spacing  ill  battalions  is  generally 
larger  than  the  inter- vehicle  spacing  in  companies,  thus  making  it  feasible  to  use  clustering  to  segment  the 
detection  set  into  separable  groups.  Such  characteristics  arc  usually  necessary  for  eflective  segmentation 
wln  n  using  coarse  constraints. 

All  matches,  including  clusters,  can  be  refuted  by  incorporating  additional  features  in  the  match.  I  In- 
■  liller'  tit  matchers  used  to  enable  this  form  of  hierarchical  matching  are: 


Global  parameter  matcher:  inter-sub- tin  it  spacing  and  number  ol  sub-  units  ( feat  tires  used  by  clustering  I. 
Itegion  matcher:  incorporation  of  region  shape  and  area  with  above  global  parameters. 
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Spat  ial  pat  tern  mat  choc:  u  <  ■  •  ■  1 1 1  <  t  r  i  <  -  pr<>|>«-rti<  -  ■  pairs  a  in  I  I  n  pics  .1  sub  unit  b  uiil  i*  ms. 

II,,  matchers  an  toed  to  t .« -f  li  n-r.-ttc-  ;  1 1  >  •  I  iv-duao  hvpothisc-  at  all  levels  (,|  tin-  part  <>l  and  is  a 

lm  -rareliv . 

•J.  1  HI  ASONIN't.  SHACK 

l\ra'"mip;  in  IN  (At' IS  is  n«>t  pi  -rformcd  directly  on  livpot  liases  in  onl-r  to  account  lor  tivpo  tli  t  sis  inti  r- 
■  i<  j  o- 1 1 . 1,  i»  <-i ,  s  i  ii  <  I  ii  «.-•'<  I  l.v  different  tvpcs  of '  c<  inflict .  I  In-  simplest  lorni  ol  conflict.  ami  oim  always  present, 
a  i  x  i  s  i ,  hi-,;  a  region  docs  contain  a  military  tore-  *  <r  does  not  contain  that  lorcc.  Additional  conflict 
ot-  inn v  He  line  to  location,  for  geographical! v  overlapping  hypotheses,  or  type,  i < > r  dillcreiit  classes  of 
hvpeth>'es  >nch  as  tank  battalion  or  motorized  rifle  battalion.  As  a  result.  IN  I  A(  "1  S  reasons  over  the 
e.  an]  let  i  mnt  mall  v  exclusive  sets  of  consist  cut  configurations  of  t lie  gem  rated  It  V|iot  hoses  as  shotvn  in  J-  igure 
■J.  I  In  so  configurations  can  lie  viewed  as  generated  from  matching  data  and  pruned  i > v  inter-hypothesis 
conflict-.  In  practice  a  tradeoff  exists  between  using  few  matching  features  to  generate  fewer  configurations 
w lull  Kiing  less  descriptive  and  using  inaiiv  features  to  generate  more  configurations  while  being  more 
d»  scriptive.  The  latter  approach  also  benefits  from  being  able  to  prune  many  of  the  configurations  due  to 
tin  presence  of  more  potential  conflict.  It  is  a  much  more  time-consuming  process,  though,  which  is  whv 
a  hierarchical  approach  is  adopted  where  by  starting  out  with  a  few  general  features,  and  progressively 
incorporating  more  detailed  features  for  the  best  hypotheses,  many  of  the  possible  configurations  are  pruned 
la  the  time  the  title  features  .are  used. 

I  he  evidential  accrual  for  the  hypotheses'  configurations  is  performed  bv  using  a  Bayesian  network  since 
t  hi-  paradigm  support  s  the  propagat  ion  of  evident  ial  probabilities  through  it  hierarchical  tree  of  hy  pot  lieses  i  n 
a  coherent .  stabh  ,  and  efficient  manner.  1’earl‘s  algor  it  hm  is  used  for  belief  propagation  since  that  technique 
can  be  implemented  as  an  active  network  of  identical  autonomous  processors  in  it  distributed  environment 
I’earl  -  sf'.ii  .  Therefore,  when  propagating  belief  through  the  network,  equilibrium  is  guaranteed  to  he 
reached  in  time  proportional  to  the  network  diameter.  Pearl  specified  his  propagation  algorithm  for  static 
hvpot hesi.s  spaces.  His  results  have  been  extended  for  dynamic  livpot hesis  generation  in  order  to  apply  to  the 
IN  TACTS  application.  New  high  level  hypotheses  are  generated  from  aggregation  of  lower  level  hypotheses, 
while  refinement  stages  generate  more  possibilities  for  each  individual  hypothesis.  Conflicting  or  related 
hvpnthcses  art  then  merged  into  a  single  Haves  node,  which  defines  a  belief  vector  indicating  the  current 
belief  that  each  possible  configuration  of  the  hypotheses  is  true.  Hava  s  evidence  nodes  are  generated  for  the 
different  evidence  sources  in  the  system  and  are  attached  to  the  Hayes  nodes  that  contain  the  hypotheses  for 
which  (lie  evidence  was  accrued.  Heliefs  are  then  propagated  across  the  different  levels  of  the  Hayes  net  via 
conditional  probability  matrices  that  relate  parent  to  child  hypotheses  via  formation  and  terrain  constraints. 
By  using  this  reasoning  scheme,  we  can  associate  a  deductive  chain  of  evidence  with  nnv  final  hypothesis 
belief  even  though  the  act ual  processing  may  have  been  complex,  wit  h  numerous  feedback  loops  and  multiple 
levels  of  resolut  ion. 

2 . r»  CON THOl.blNt;  I  UK  IN  I  KK  KN<  K 

IN  I  AC  I  S  employs  a  control  methodology  based  on  applying  utility  theory  to  model-based  Bayesian  infer¬ 
ence  l.rvitt  et  al.  -  N*b..  Candidate  processing  actions  are  selected  bv  utility  computations  based  oil  the 
estimated  value  and  cost  of  each  action.  Executable  actions  are  then  selected  bv  maximizing  total  value 
bounded  l>v  a  specified  total  cost  constraint.  Value  is  defined  in  terms  of  a  metric  measuring  distance  from 
the  goal  as  specified  in  the  model  database  and  the  current  belief  of  the  livpot  lieses  to  lie  acted  on.  Action 
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Figure  7:  IN TA<  TN  ('..ntrol  Fh»w 


value  is  increased  with  higher  belief  for  the  s<>ur hypotheses  or  vvi f }i  decreased  distance  to  the  goal.  Cost 
is  defined  as  tlu-  average  processing  time  f«>r  t  hr  art  ion. 

The  possii.it-  processing  actions  in  l\TA<  I  S  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  where  tin-  decisions  to  select  ••'  Main 
control  flows  art  made  by  utility  computations  bused  on  the  current  state.  I  his  control  strategy  supports 
flexible  reasoning  since  tlu*  inference  methodology  does  not  place  tight  constraints  on  the  action  sequence 
or  order  of  evidential  accrual,  and  the  mode)  database  supports  multiple  reasoning  paths  across  different 
combinations  of  part-of  and  is-a  links. 


3.  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 


'Hie  IN  TACTS  system  is  built  as  a  distributed  set  of  software  agents  communicating  bv  message  passing. 
In  the  current  prototype  system  being  developed,  agents  are  hosted  on  Sun  workstations.  Symbolics  LIST 
machines,  and  a  Warp  systolic  array  processor,  with  additional  implementations  to  be  developed  on  a  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  and  an  Kncore  multiprocessor.  The  agent  decomposition  for  IN  I  AC  I  S  is  shown  in  figure 
S.  I’ach  agent  is  a  functional  module-  running  as  an  independent  virtual  process  and  has  a  well-defined  I  O 
specification.  All  agents  have  access,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  databases.  Agents  may  also  have  in¬ 
ternal  databases  for  monitoring  their  current  state.  Message  passing  is  handled  by  a  uniform  communication 
system  allowing  dynamic  logical  address  specification  independent  of  the  identity  of  physical  host. 

In  the  current  system,  functional  planning  and  resource  allocation  are  loosely  coupled  via  the  Agenda. 
The  Control  agent  plans  system  processing  steps  in  order  to  fulfill  a  user  specified  goal  of  identifying  one  or 
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figure*:  INTACTS  System  A r*' Ii 1 1 < ■»  1 11  r> 

[lit ip i  t'<  Tri  types  in  given  r«  iii * -n.-s.  In  IN  I  AC  IS.  t;o;i!s  ar*  usuallv  entered  via  an  exploitation  retpu muont 
t  Iiat  < I i r « a- 1 "  i  hr  -v-tein  f •  >  *'<  >i« ti rtn  < > r  •  I*  ti v  tlx  prest  nee  < >1  a  |>ari  mu  lar  i  v p < •  i  >)  )•  -r >'<•  in  a  given  reg'n  mi  .  (  out  rol 
p.,-t-  it-  5 ,  r>  .e.—ine  a .  •  i  i  i .  1 1  >  . .  n  the  An*  mla  which  maintain-  ilnir  priority  ami  forwards  t  In  in  In  t  lm  Kxec 
agent  l'i*r  di't  ributiim  to  tin-  appropriate  functional  agent  lln  I  \  •  •'  lurmr  ■  i  al.  •  **  monitors  system 
-talus  ami  performs  resource  allocation  1  ■  v  dynamically  routine  I  <•  cliantn  Is  ami  remot.elv  starting  up  new 

agents  to  alleviate  I  iot  tli  invks. 


In  planning  pr . ssing  act  ii  ms.  Cent  f"l  close!  v  i  nter.nts  with  Ini'  r.  nee  to  examine  the  system  state  in 

tin  res'nlent  Haves  net  Inference  maintain-  the  Have-  net  la  grouping  hypotheses  into  consistent  configitra- 
tii'iis.  propagating  eviilence  throughout  tin  net.  ami  calculating  In  Ii'  I-  of  iinlivi'lual  hypotheses. 

Most  of  tin  functional  agent-  in  IN  I  A<  IS  provi.le  evidential  or  control  inf. ,rm.at ion  that  i-  useil  by 
Inference  ami  Control.  The  locus  agent  produces  a  priori! i I  list  "I  regions  to  search  based  "ii  terrain 
ami  available  other  source  intelligence.  Imagery  covering  tins'  region-  is  processed  I >v  the  detection  agents 
i  multiple  ag»  nt  -  for  di  He  rent  resolutions)  t  product  candidate  v.  hicle  detect  ion-.  I  In  imagery  is  r<  gist  <  red 
to  the  r> -blent  t>  rrain  map  la  the  Hegistratmii  agent  -<>  that  all  reasoning  i-  done  in  world  coordinates. 
Defections  am  I  ciii-tere.l  <lett  rtioiis.  as  processed  l.v  tin-  Clustering  agent,  are  ust. I  to  initialize  hypotheses 
in  tin  Have-  net  High'  r  level  ami  refined  hypotheses  are  generat'd  and  evaluated  1  >v  the  Matching  agt  lit 
Any  unmatched  subunits  •  ■  r  regions  are  then  u-cd  as  pre<  licit  <1  areas  (or  vri  licat  ion  ami  further  professing. 

Additional  sources  of  evidence  are  provided  l.v  tin-  Which  Classification  and  T  errain  Analysis  agents. 
Vehicle  <  Ta--iti.  ati"ii  calculate-  probabilities  -v  r  tin  set  of  v>  hide  types  f..r  high  r*  solution  detections. 
I'errain  Analysis  calculates  l.  rr.un  hospital  >i  I  i  t  v  probabilities  for  lore,  hypotheses  based  on  local  terrain 
attribute-,  lln  Terrain  agent  al-"  supports  tin  processing  "f  focus  as  well  a-  formation  refinement  for 
situation  model  a. I j u-t nnut 
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4.  SAMPLE  PROCESSING  RUN 


I « 'Tiler  to  gai n  a  perspect  i  vc  mi  (lie  behavior  of  the  IN TA< '  J  S  system  we  can  monitor  the  system’s  per  for¬ 
ma  ne  i  during  a  lest  run  of  processing  S  A  l<  i  imagery  ami  com  pare  its  results  to  ground  truth.  Figure  9  shows 
tin  s,  results  for  a  sample  run.  In  this  scenario,  two  battalions  were  deployed  in  the  region  of  interest.  The 
battalions  were  composed  of  six  total  companies  that  contained  Pa  total  vehicles.  The  performance  results 
-how  a  count  of  true  and  false  hypotheses  (in  terms  of  region  specification)  at  each  level  under  consideration 
la-  IN  I  A<  "I  S  after  execution  of  the  actions  listed  in  the  leftmost  column.  This  run  demonstrates  how  the 

-  v — t  e  1 1 1  toe  uses  on  its  final  scene  interpretation  through  applications  of  evidential  accrual,  refinement,  and 
matching  actions.  As  a  final  answer  it  identified  the  two  battalion  regions  even  though  the  lower  level  fea¬ 
ture-  -till  included  false  alarms.  Thus.  INTACTS  was  able  to  successfully  infer  the  higher  level  force  units 

■  ven  though  it  did  not  examine  the  whole  image,  nor  did  it  need  to  resolve  all  the  conflict  at  the  lower  level 
iimt- 

ln  addition,  this  run  demonstrates  how  the  system  effectively  reduces  the  false  .alarm  rate  during 
pr,  ,  s-i  ne .  As  we  apply  the  v.uri<  .us  ad  ions.  I  lie  false  alarm  rate  for  hypotheses  currently  under  consideration 

■  P  ereas,  s  p.r  each  unit  size.  For  example,  the  false  alarm  rate  for  vehicles  dornased  from  99.9  :  1  to  9.9  :  I 
d urine  processing  furthermore,  the  false  alarm  rate  decreased  as  we  looked  at.  higher  level  hypotheses.  For 

■  x.ampP  .  ait-r  >  vnleitce  refinement,  the  false  alarm  rate  for  vehicles  was  7.9  :  1.  for  companies  was  I. a  :  1. 
and  lor  battalions  was  l.tl  :  ]  Hot  ii  of  tlies,  false  alarm  reduction  patterns  are  desirable  for  a  screening 

-  x  -t  -  in  such  as  I  \  I  A  ( '  I  S. 

Additional  tests  are  I,,  ing  run  <ui  t  In  system  in  order  to  measure  its  performance  and  limit  at  ions  under 
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«ii Il'TMit  mj  Mt  ; 1 1 1 >  1  ••!*(  ratiii'j  «'« ■  is •  1 1 1 1» ■  1 1 > . 

5.  CONCLUSION 

I  In  l.\  1  A<  I  s  m,  il « ■  v •  l< . [ . I  under  tin  ADR1KS  project.  is  ;m  intelligent  image  exploitation  system 

i  hat  inti  eraii  -  • ' , . 1 1 1 ,  \ 1 1 1 ; 1 1  ami  terrain  reasoning  to  identify  complex  military  forces  in  the  viewed  imagery. 
It  ■!•  tines  mt  aiis  ,.|  tiding  an, |  combining  knowledge  sources  supporting  image  exploitation  in  a  uniform 
and  c.  hereiii  paradigm  that  reduces  coinl'inatorics  and  achieves  died  ive  hierarchical  reasoning.  Technical 
•  <  nt  ri I  nt  i i  ai'  of  t  his  work  indud-  : 

•  In  v<  l>  pirn  nt  of  a  hvj  oihesis  modeling  methodology  based  on: 

a  p  r 1  ■  I  'a  I  'i  1 1  s  I  i  c  approach  that  supports: 
ci insistent  I"  lief  values 
sound  computational  framework 
an  environment  for  evidential  fusion 

a  lin  rarchical  model  representation  that  decomposes  tin-  system's  knowledge  l.v  structure  (sub 
mot  di  com  posit  ii  ,n  i  and  bv  type  (force  and  deployment  j 

an  inference  mechanism  that  reasons  over  the  model  representation  in  a  hierarchical  manner  to 
ai'lii-  vi  favorable  combinatorics 

•  Iv  ii.amic  hypothesis  generation  across  multiple  reasoning  paths 

•  Application  of  terrain  and  other  contextual  information  to  support  the  system's  performance  in  three 
dilleri  nt  wavs: 

prioritize  the  regions  where  the  system  should  focus  its  attention 

reline  the  models  to  reflect  the  prevailing  situation 

provide  evidence  for  directly  supporting/ refuting  hypotheses 

•  Separation  of  the  control  and  inference  processes  in  order  to  achieve  flexible  and  consistent  reasoning 

•  Development  of  utility  theory  for  use  in  the  control  process  to  plan  the  inference  actions 

•  Development  of  a  hierarchical  matcher  to  match  modci  force  formations  to  hypothesized  forces  using 
varying  degrees  of  detail  in  the  geometric  description 

•  Developin'  nt  of  a  distributed  system  testbed  consisting  of: 

a  uniform  communication  system  interfacing  the  functional  agents  independently  of  the  processes 
and  machines  on  which  they  are  run 

an  executive  agent  to  oversee  the  communication  activity  and  dynamically  allocate  resources 
among  the  running  agents. 
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At  tlf  current  state  "I  system  developin'  nt .  IN  I  At  IS  successful!-  i  n  f*- r>  tin  presence  «:id  Inral  ions 
••I  military  unit--  1 1»  r.  >n  u  h  tin  renini'iilal  level  in  limit  false  alarm  'lata,  denioiistralinp.  the  feasibility  of  tin- 
a|'|T'  '.a«'li  K  in  iu  In  li;i  in  Ikiiii;  added  In  tin-  system  ti>  allow  it  In  perform  more  complex  reasoning  in  a 
wide  ram;i  id  situation--.  ( 'apability  fur  software  simulation  of  input  data  is  also  bciui;  developed  to  mak. 
statistically  siunilii'ant  t t-st i nj»  of  IN  1  ACTS  possible.  Tin-  functional  performance  of  INTACTS  is  beinn 
i m | •  r" V'-.  1  as  this  tulilit n aial  knowledge  is  bein.n  aiiili  <1  while  conrurreiit  i  ll’orts  an  l.i  ini;  made  to  incr-av 
t  In  s\  sti  lu  s  i  tlieit  ncx . 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SCORPIUS  PROGRAM 


J.  F.  Bogdanowi cz 
Arthur  Newman 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Data  Systems  Division 
El  Segundo,  California  90245 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  and  current  status  of  the  SCORPIUS  program.  The  SCORPIUS  program 
is  an  applied  research  effort  whose  goal  is  to  combine  technologies  from  DARPA's  Image  Understanding 
and  Computer  architecture  research  areas  in  a  real  world  application,  automated  exploitation  of  aerial 
imagery.  The  vision  system  under  development  as  well  as  the  parallel  processing  testbed  which  is  being 
used  to  host  the  vision  system  is  discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  July  1985,  The  Strategic  Computing  Object  directed  Reconnaissance  Parallel  processing  Image 
Understanding  System  (SCORPIUS)  program  [SCORPIUS, 1987;  Bogdanowicz,  1987]  was  initiated. 
SCORPIUS  is  an  applied  research  effort  whose  goal  is  to  combine  technologies  from  DARPA’s  Image 
Understanding  and  Computer  architecture  research  areas  in  a  real  world  application,  automated 
exploitation  of  aerial  imagery.  Image  exploitation  is  the  process  of  extracting  intelligence  from  image  data. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  products  from  various  sensor  systems  are  outpacing  the  improvements  in 
the  exploitation  systems.  The  SCORPIUS  program  is  focussed  on  correcting  this  imbalance;  it  is  the  first 
significant  effort  to  implement  a  fully  automatic  image  understanding  system.  The  prototype  system  being 
developed  will  be  evaluated  over  a  large  image  testset.  The  introduction  of  this  technology  will  be 
evolutionary  instead  of  revolutionary,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  need  for  high  confidence  in 
the  results  produced  by  the  machine.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  demonstrate  object-directed  image 
exploitation  by  a  machine  over  a  wide  range  of  imaging  conditions  with  performance  equivalent  to  a  novice 
image  analyst  in  quality  and  within  an  order  of  magnitude  in  speed  using  scalable  architectures. 

The  vision  system  under  development  is  concerned  with  object-directed  analysis.  Object-directed 
analysis  involves  detecting,  identifying,  and  counting  modelled,  man-made  objects  in  known  target 
locations  and  issuing  a  simplified  assessment  of  the  situation. 

The  SCORPIUS  program  has  been  structured  around  a  risk  reduction  prototyping  approach  based  loosely 
on  the  spiral  development  methodology  [Boehm,  1988].  The  major  SCORPIUS  prototype 
demonstrations  have  been  used  to  focus  on  three  key  system  requirements  and  include  1)  automatic  end 
to  end  operation  of  the  vision  system  over  two  different  scenarios  with  each  scenario  having  two  different 
target  locations,  2)  vision  system  support  for  a  wide  range  of  imaging  conditions  and  complexities,  and  3) 
vision  system  processing  time  within  an  order  of  magnitude  of  that  required  by  an  image  analyst.  Specific 
prototypes  have  focused  on  key  technical  issues  related  to  the  vision  system  and  the  parallel  processing 
system  environment  developments.  For  each  prototype,  specific  capabilities  needed  for  the  final  system 
are  incrementally  addressed.  Based  on  the  results  of  a  prototype  demonstration,  an  assessment  is  made 
of  how  well  the  requirements  were  handled  and  refinements  to  the  requirements  and  the  plans  for 
succeeding  prototypes  are  then  made.  This  approach  has  allowed  the  system  to  evolve  in  a  flexible 
manner. 

The  second  section  describes  the  current  structure  of  the  vision  system.  The  third  section  describes  the 
application  level  of  the  vision  system  detailing  the  various  discrimination  levels  implemented  using  the 
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tools  discussed  in  previous  section.  The  fourth  section  provides,  as  an  example,  some  of  the  technical 
details  of  the  region  and  object  discrimination  levels  of  the  system.  The  fifth  section  provides  an  overview 
of  the  parallel  processing  testbed  that  has  been  developed.  Finally,  in  the  sixth  section,  a  summary  of  the 
major  prototypes  and  milestones  of  the  program  are  presented. 


VISION  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  SCORPIUS  program  utilizes  a  model  and  knowledge  based  approach  to  computer  vision  [Berlin, 
Bogdanowicz  and  Diamond,  1987]  with  a  toplevel  conceptual  structure  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
SCORPIUS  vision  system  is  actually  composed  of  three  major  subsystems,  the  symbolic  subsystem,  the 
numeric  subsystem,  and  an  interface  subsystem  that  connects  the  two.  These  subsystems  reflect  the 
underlying  hardware  architecture  in  addition  to  being  conceptually  distinct  from  a  programming  viewpoint. 
The  specific  hardware  configurations  on  which  these  subsystems  exist  are  intended  to  evolve  throughout 
the  life  of  the  SCORPIUS  project. 


Figure  1 .  Toplevel  Conceptual  Organization  of  Vision  System 


Computer  vision  algorithms  can  be  categorized  as  image-to-image,  image-to-symbol,  or  symbol-to-symbol. 
Image-to-image  algorithms  typically  transform  2-D  arrays  of  pixels  into  other  2-D  arrays  of  pixels.  Image-to- 
symbol  algorithms  transform  2-D  arrays  into  1-D  property  lists,  or  feature  vectors.  Symbol-to-symbol 
algorithms  often  build  abstract  data  structures  out  of  property  lists.  This  class  of  algorithms  also  includes 
manipulating  pre-stored  model  information  in  various  ways  and  in  matching  model  information  against  data 
structures  ultimately  derived  from  pixels. 

The  symbolic  subsystem  runs  symbol-to-symbol  algorithms.  It  also  has  a  planning  /  control  function  and 
acts  as  the  top  level  executive  for  the  vision  system.  This  software  is  called  the  vision  executive  or  the  VX 
shell.  The  symbolic  subsystem  decides  what  algorithms  to  run  and  what  data  it  needs.  It  does  this  by 
issuing  two  types  of  commands  to  the  interface:  algorithm  execution  requests,  known  as  AXRs,  and  data 
extraction  requests,  known  as  DXRs.  AXRs  are  interpreted  by  the  interface  which  schedules  and  monitors 
their  execution  on  a  machine  in  the  numeric  subsystem.  DXRs  cause  data  to  be  transferred  from 
somewhere  within  the  numeric  subsystem  to  the  symbolic  subsystem  through  the  interface.  The  numeric 
subsystem  runs  image-to-image  and  image-to-symbol  algorithms. 

The  planning  component  of  the  VX  shell  determines  flow  of  control  at  the  macro  level.  It  decides  what  to 
do  next.  The  planning  component  does  not  itself  call  any  symbol-to-symbol  algorithms  nor  does  it  create 
or  receive  AXRs  or  DXRs.  These  actions  take  place  within  a  set  of  seven  control  expert  systems.  The 
control  experts  decide  how  something  should  be  done.  They  do  this  by  generating  an  appropriate 
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sequence  of  AXRs  and  DXRs.  Communication  between  the  planner  and  the  control  experts  takes  place 
through  an  active  data  structure  known  as  the  interpretation  graph.  The  interpretation  graph  maintains  the 
processing  state  of  the  vision  system  at  any  point  in  time  and  also  represents  what  has  been  identified  in 
the  image.  Before  continuing  with  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  VX  shell,  it  will  be  helpful  to  discuss 
the  different  software  layers  that  are  used  to  build  the  symbolic  subsystem. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  systems  of  the  underlying  machines,  the  symbolic  subsystem  software  can  be 
divided  into  four  layers  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  innermost  layer  is  Common  Lisp.  The  next  layer  is 
MOBIUS,  a  Hughes  developed  artificial  intelligence  tool.  MOBIUS  contains  software  for  object  oriented 
programming  and  for  building  rule  based  systems.  The  next  layer  is  the  vision  execution  (VX)  shell.  The 
VX  shell  is  built  out  of  various  MOBIUS  software  objects.  The  outer  layer  is  known  as  user  application 
software. 


Figure  2.  Symbolic  subsystem  software  layers 


MOBIUS  has  a  frame  system,  a  message  passing  system,  a  forward  chainer,  and  a  backward  chainer.  Rules 
and  facts  can  be  organized  into  inference  objects  (blackboards),  as  shown  in  figure  3.  Inference  objects 
can  communicate  with  each  other  via  message  passing.  The  backward  chainer  is  a  syntactic  variant  of 
PROLOG.  The  forward  chainer  can  be  used  to  set  up  state  space  search  problems.  Rule  conditions  in  the 
forward  chainer  can  manipulate  the  STM  of  an  inference  object  in  a  SIMD  fashion.  Both  the  backward  and 
forward  chainers  use  a  similar  syntax  for  rule  conditions  and  have  a  wide  variety  of  built-in  predicates. 
Several  mechanisms  are  provided  for  interfacing  with  Common  Lisp. 

The  VX  shell  is  constructed  from  a  set  of  objects.  As  used  here,  the  term  object  means  a  frame  and  zero  or 
more  associated  methods  (procedural  Lisp  code).  A  number  of  these  objects  are  always  present  when  the 
vision  system  is  running.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  VX  shell  software  itself  makes  no  commitment  as  to 
the  representation  of  features  or  models.  It  contains  no  symbol-to-symbol  algorithms.  It  is  domain 
independent.  It  has  built  into  it  a  set  of  assumptions  underlying  a  particular  philosophy  as  to  how  computer 
vision  systems  should  be  built.  It  also  makes  no  hardware  specific  assumptions  about  the  numeric 
subsystem.  The  VX  shell  also  provides  a  small  set  of  standardized  frame  patterns  that  can  be  instantiated 
and  manipulated  by  the  user  software.  These  frames  are  used  to  build  the  interpretation  graph. 

One  of  the  pre-defined  VX  shell  objects  is  known  as  a  plan.  A  plan  is  made  up  of  a  sequence  of  plan  steps. 
Plan  steps  have  an  identical  syntax  to  MOBIUS  forward  chaining  rule  conditions.  Unlike  forward  chaining 
rules  however,  plans  do  not  have  pre-conditions  or  post-conditions.  Plans  are  written  ahead  of  time  prior 
to  a  run  of  the  vision  system.  Hence,  plans  are  equivalent  to  scripts. 
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Figure  3.  MOBIUS  Inference  Object 


User  software  includes  objects,  sets  of  forward  chaining  rules,  sets  of  backward  chaining  rules,  plans,  and 
Lisp  functions.  This  software  is  for  the  most  part  domain  dependent.  It  is  used  for  building  particular  model 
representations  and  it  manipulates  anticipated  representations  of  features  obtained  from  the  numeric 
subsystem. 

The  purpose  of  the  VX  shell  software  is  to  help  support  the  primary  SCORPIUS  project  goals  of  generality, 
image  complexity,  and  speed.  The  VX  shell  software  helps  to  meet  the  generality  requirement  by 
providing  software  that  is  scenario  independent.  Images  that  the  vision  system  are  required  to  process  are 
of  sufficient  complexity  that  a  large  degree  of  ambiguity  is  present.  It  is  believed  that  flexible  planning  / 
control  capabilities  are  required  in  order  to  successfully  disambiguate  competing  hypothesis  that  are 
inherent  in  intensity  based  imagery.  The  speed  requirement  is  being  met  by  utilitizing  parallel  processing 
hardware  provided  by  DARPA.  By  suitable  tailoring  of  the  search  strategy  used  in  the  planner,  the  VX 
software  can  provide  a  macro  level  flow  that  matches  the  space  and  time  resources  of  the  parallel 
processing  hardware. 

In  figure  4  are  shown  the  VX  shell  objects  that  can  be  manipulated  by  the  user  software.  There  are  also  VX 
shell  objects  not  shown  that  are  not  manipulated  by  the  user  software  but  are  instead  used  for  internal 
message  passing  and  bookkeeping.  Two  major  classes  of  objects  are  shown,  objects  that  make  up  the 
interpretation  graph,  or  igraph,  and  the  seven  control  experts.  Two  miscellaneous  objects  are  also  shown, 
the  top  level  vision-system  object  and  resource  manager  2  (RM2)  which  communicates  with  the  interface 
subsystem.  The  seven  control  experts  manipulate  various  properties  of  the  data  and  include  features 
(FX),  models  (MHX,  MPX,  MAX),  databases  (HINT),  control  (PHX),  and  interpretation  (MATCHER). 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  VISION  SYSTEM  DISCRIMINATION  LEVELS 

Using  the  basic  tools  described  in  previous  section,  the  vision  system  is  implemented  as  a  multi-level 
discrimination  process  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  image  level  discrimination  function  consists  of  two 
subfunctions:  cloud  detection,  and  scene  registration.  Cloud  detection  is  the  process  by  which  regions  of 
the  image  that  are  obscured  by  clouds  are  identified  and  labelled.  The  scene  registration  process  labels 
fixed  structures  and  semantically  important  locations  within  the  scene.  Such  information  can  be  used  to 
both  guide  the  feature  extraction  and  reasoning  processes  in  other  discrimination  levels. The  cloud 
detection  process  classifies  the  pixels  of  the  original  image  as  being  "cloud"  or  "not  cloud".  The  result  of 
this  classification  process  is  actually  a  probabilistic  map  of  the  entire  image,  with  each  pixel  being  assigned 
a  probability  of  being  a  cloud.  Pixels  in  dense  cloud  areas  have  a  high  probability  of  being  a  cloud,  and 
thus  have  probability  values  near  1 .  Pixels  that  are  part  of  the  land  or  water,  bui  that  have  no  cloud  pixels 
near  them,  will  have  probability  values  near  0.  Regions  near  the  boundaries  of  clouds,  or  those  that 
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constitute  heavy  haze,  will  have  probability  values  somewhere  between  0  and  1 .  The  scene  registration 
process  uses  a  previously  stored  model  of  the  location  of  interest  (port  or  airfield)  in  order  to  determine  the 
precise  location  and  orientation  of  the  image.  This  facilitates  the  immediate  labeling  of  a  number  of  the 
areas  within  a  scene.  For  example,  knowing  the  precise  location  of  the  image  makes  possible  the 
identification  of  fixed,  invariant  scene  objects  such  as  piers  and  runways.  The  use  of  this  knowledge  can 
facilitate  more  directed  searches  for  objects  and  can  provide  supporting  evidence  of  an  object's  presence 
or  absence. 
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Figure  4  Symbolic  Subsystem 


The  area  level  discrimination  function  combines  the  information  produced  by  cloud  detection  and  scene 
registration  into  a  combined  scene  map.  This  map  can  then  be  queried  by  other  discrimination  levels  to 
extract  semantic  information  which  can  be  used  to  guide  processing.  If  the  image  is  obscured  and  not 
enough  of  the  image  remains  for  subarea  and  region  discrimination  processing,  the  entire  image  will  be 
discarded  at  this  time.  Otherwise,  processing  continues  to  the  next  level. 

Subarea  discrimination  is  the  process  by  which  portions  of  the  image  are  identified  to  focus  the 
processing  of  the  vision  system.  These  windows  of  interest  are  identified  by  either  applying  a  pixel  based 
operator  to  the  image  and  generating  blobs  which  have  properties  that  have  characteristics  of  man-made 
objects  or  by  the  use  of  contextual/historical  information  based  on  known  scene  registered  locations. 

Region  level  discrimination  processing  is  the  last  step  in  the  detection  process  to  determine  the  presence 
of  single  or  multiple  man-made  objects  of  interest  and  the  rejection  of  clutter.  Clutter  regions  can  be 
generated  by  subarea  processing.  Such  regions  might  represent  ice  floating  in  the  water,  smoke  or  small 
clouds  that  were  not  identified  by  cloud  detection,  or  glint.  During  region  level  processing,  they  are 
rejected  as  clutter  by  performing  a  shape  from  shading  analysis  and  by  utilizing  context  in  the  reasoning 
process.  In  most  cases,  this  leads  to  the  elimination  of  such  regions  from  further  processing.  Regions 
that  do  pass  through  this  step,  however,  can  still  be  identified  as  clutter  and  eliminated  during  the 
classificaiion  process  based  on  more  detailed  shape  matching  and  the  search  for  object  details. 
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Object  level  discrimination  involves  the  hierarchical  classification  of  objects  as  to  class,  subclass,  and 
model.  For  example,  an  object  in  an  airport  which  was  passed  by  the  region  discrimination  levels  as  being 
an  airplane  is  analyzed  to  determine  that  the  plane  is  a  commercial  aircraft  (object  class),  due  to,  say,  size, 
number  of  engines,  and  location  of  the  aircraft  on  the  runway.  Information  such  as  the  above,  in  addition  to 
knowledge  of  the  wing  sweep  angle  and  other  features,  might  allow  further  classification  as  a  Boeing  747 
(object  subclass).  Finally,  fine  detail  might  allow  for  identification  of  the  aircraft  as  a  747-B  (object  model). 


Figure  5  Overview  of  SCORPIUS  discrimination  levels 


The  discrimination  levels  are  controlled  by  a  meta-level  component  called  the  system  consultant.  The 
system  consultant  utilizes  various  knowledge  bases  and  information  provided  by  each  of  the 
discrimination  levels  to  control  and  optimize  system  flow  within  and  across  discrimination  levels.  The  other 
major  system  component  which  is  accessed  by  the  discrimination  levels  is  the  model  prediction  and 
mensuration  system. 


REGION  AND  OBJECT  DISCRIMINATION  LEVEL  DETAILS 

In  this  section  further  details  on  the  specific  approach  to  region  and  object  level  processing  are 
presented. 

The  goal  of  region  processing  is  to  isolate  single  objects  of  interest  while  rejecting  false  alarms.  The 
resulting  orientation  and  position  specifications  are  used  by  object  discrimination  to  focus  its  search  for 
predicted  object  parts.  Another  important  design  goal  was  to  develop  techniques  that  applied  with  a 
minimum  of  modification  to  two  different  scenarios,  demonstrating  that  the  SCORPIUS  system  could  be 
extended  to  additional  scenarios.  A  simple  and  powerful  method  has  been  developed  for  locating  a  class 
of  generic  cylinders  [Binford,  1971]  in  images.  Using  constraint  models  and  a  flexible  matching  strategy,  it 
has  been  applied  successfully  to  both  naval  and  airport  facilities. 
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To  a  first  approximation,  the  objects  in  which  SCORPIUS  is  interested  are  cylinder  shaped,  or  can  be 
decomposed  into  cylinders.  The  spines  of  these  cylinders  are  straight  and  the  sweeping  elements  either 
maintain  a  relatively  constant  cross-section  for  most  of  the  object  (submarine  and  fuselage)  or 
monotonically  increase  along  its  length  (wings).  Region  processing  accomplishes  its  task  by  finding 
cylinders  of  this  restricted  class  in  the  image,  then  using  contextual  information  to  resolve  the  cylinders 
into  submarines  at  a  pier  (seaport  scenario)  or  into  the  wings  and  fuselage  of  an  airplane  (airport  scenario). 
New  scenarios  will  require  the  introduction  of  new  generic  models  to  guide  processing.  In  the  current 
system  there  are  three  algorithmic  groups  within  region  processing:  fine  registration,  feature  extraction 
and  matching. 

Fine  registration  which  is  invoked  for  the  seaport  scenario  only,  localizes  the  pier  with  the  precision 
required  to  assign  detected  submarines  to  berthing  zones.  It  uses  the  results  of  scene  registration  (image 
discrimination  level)  as  an  initial  orientation  and  translation  estimate.  Using  the  Hough  transform  and 
projections,  the  required  accuracy  for  both  orientation  and  translation  is  achieved. 

Rather  than  compute  a  complete  shape  from  shading  surface  as  in  [Horn,  1970],  the  SCORPIUS  system 
works  with  a  sparse  representation  that  facilitates  the  search  for  cylinders.  Two  methods  of  feature 
extraction  are  used  to  generate  the  sparse  representation.  Based  upon  the  expected  dimensions  of  the 
objects  of  interest,  a  set  of  spatial  frequency  bandpass  images  are  created.  Linear  approximations  of  the 
ridges  and  valleys  of  the  bandpass  images  form  one  set  of  features.  The  other  set  of  features  is  derived 
from  the  topograghic  primal  sketch  [Haralick,  1983].  Regions  of  pixels  that  are  labeled  convex  and 
concave  are  skeletonized,  and  the  linear  approximations  of  these  calculated.  Figure  6  shows  an  idealized 
intensity  profile  and  the  relative  locations  of  the  skeletonized  features  along  its  length. 


Figure  6.  Arrangement  of  features  across  generic  cylinder 


A  generic  cylinder  model  specifies  the  order  and  perpendicular  displacement  among  the  feature  lines  that 
describe  the  cylinder.  Since  the  perpendicular  displacements  among  the  lines  vary  with  illumination  and 
viewing  angles,  the  generic  model  must  also  specify  the  acceptable  range  of  values  that  can  occur.  In 
both  scenarios,  the  cylinders  are  composed  of  7  feature  lines;  however,  the  technique  could  easily  be 
extended  to  accommodate  other  intensity  profiles. 
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The  matching  process  proceeds  in  two  stages.  First,  it  searches  through  the  feature  extraction  results  to 
find  cylinders.  Then,  it  combines  the  matched  cylinders  with  any  contextual  information  available  for  the 
pier  or  parking  area  to  arrive  at  the  proper  configuration. 

Cylinder  matching  begins  by  grouping  the  extracted  feature  lines  into  close,  parallel  bundles.  Each 
bundle  is  bisected  and  the  intersection  point  of  the  bisector  with  each  feature  line  in  the  bundle  is 
calculated.  The  intersection  points  provide  the  lateral  displacement  information  used  by  the  matcher.  The 
matcher  then  applies  the  generic  model  to  the  intersection  points  of  each  bundle. 

In  the  seaport  scenario,  several  parallel  cylinders  can  be  significant,  one  for  each  submarine  as  well  as  one 
or  two  generated  for  the  sides  of  the  pier.  In  the  airport  scenario,  close,  parallel  cylinders  are  not 
expected.  For  this  reason,  the  matcher  used  by  the  seaport  scenario  must  return  as  many  non¬ 
overlapping  cylinders  as  it  finds,  while  the  airport  scenario  matcher  can  simply  return  the  one  best  match. 

The  final  step  in  the  process  is  to  generate  a  configuration  from  the  cylinders.  Employing  knowledge  of 
the  pier  location  and  width,  the  seaport  scenario  configuration  matcher  removes  the  cylinders  that  are 
artifacts  of  the  pier,  then  assigns  berthing  zones  to  the  remaining  cylinders.  In  the  airport  scenario,  a 
simple  set  of  length  and  angular  constraints  is  used  to  form  an  airplane.  Should  one  of  the  components  of 
the  airplane  be  missed  by  the  cylinder  formation  process,  the  configuration  matcher  can  hypothesize  the 
missing  component.  When  the  fuselage  is  the  missing  component,  the  angular  relationship  between  the 
wings  provides  unambiguous  evidence  to  complete  the  configuration.  If  a  wing  is  missing,  then  evidence 
of  the  wing  inserting  into  the  fuselage  and/or  contextual  information  provided  by  registered  scene  model 
is  used  to  complete  the  configuration. 

Object  processing  is  a  model  driven  fitting  of  stored  and  calculated  expectations  to  evidence  extracted 
from  the  image.  Using  available  historical  and  contextual  data  for  the  parking  location  under  consideration, 
a  set  of  possible  identifications  is  generated.  2-D  projections  of  stored  wire-frame  models  are  generated 
for  each  candidate  identification  at  the  orientation  specified  by  region  processing.  Specific  measurable 
appearance  data,  by  which  object  parts  can  be  located  and  relationships  among  the  parts  compared,  is 
derived  from  the  2-D  projections.  Possible  part  locations  are  identified  using  the  appearance  data  for  each 
part.  The  matching  step  generates  a  best  fit  between  the  possible  part  locations  and  the  expected  spatial 
relationships  among  the  parts,  yielding  a  confidence  value  for  each  candidate  identification. 

Image  morphology  forms  the  basis  of  the  part  location  capability  for  the  object  discrimination  level.  Using  a 
combination  of  grey-scale  and  binary  structuring  elements,  object  parts  can  be  emphasized  and  located 
with  a  high  degree  of  specificity.  The  grey-scale  structuring  elements  are  applied  as  a  preprocessing  step 
and  are  parameterized  on  the  basis  of  image  statistics,  resolution  and  object  size.  The  binary  structuring 
elements  are  dynamically  created  specifically  for  each  of  the  object  parts  and  are  applied  to  the 
preprocessed  image  to  generate  possible  part  location. 

Objects  are  represented  within  the  system  in  several  forms.  Aside  from  a  3-D  wireframe  model,  objects  are 
also  represented  as  a  set  of  part  frames  which  contain  image-invariant  information.  In  order  to  custom 
generate  structuring  elements  for  the  object  parts,  the  3-D  wireframe  models  of  the  candidate  set  are 
predicted  at  the  orientation  specified  by  region  discrimination  processing.  The  prediction  is  warped  to 
match  the  taking  conditions  of  the  image,  therefore,  statistics  calculated  for  modeled  parts  reflect  those  of 
the  imaged  parts.  By  combining  the  image-invariant  information  from  the  part  frames  with  the  prediction 
derived  statistics,  a  set  of  image  specific  structuring  elements  is  created  for  each  part.  Another  set  of 
frames  associated  with  an  object  are  called  discriminants.  These  are  used  to  record  the 
distance/orientation  relations  among  all  the  object's  parts  for  later  use  by  the  matcher. 

The  most  specific  structuring  element  for  a  part  is  a  binary  silhouette  of  the  part.  This  ’literal’  structuring 
element  is  effective  only  for  parts  whose  intensity  signatures  are  relatively  constant  across  their  extent. 
For  many  cylinder-like  parts,  a  'linear'  structuring  element  is  effective.  While  this  class  of  part  is  usually 
wider  than  a  pixel,  its  intensity  signature  forms  a  ridge  that  is  most  amenable  to  enhancement  by  a 
structuring  element  with  a  single  pixel  width.  Finally,  for  parts  whose  intensity  signature  is  dominated  by  a 
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small  patch  of  specular  reflectance,  or  whose  structure  is  below  the  resolution  of  the  image,  no  structuring 
element  is  generated  and  the  parts  are  matched  against  bright  spots  extracted  from  the  image. 

Once  the  prediction,  structuring  element  generation  and  preprocessing  have  completed,  the  part 
extraction  process  begins.  A  backward  chaining  ruleset  attempts  to  find  object  parts  in  the  image,  using 
progressively  less  specific  structuring  elements.  A  part  is  considered  to  have  been  found  when  one  or 
more  hypothesized  locations  passes  a  test  that  is  both  part  and  scenario  specific.  The  shape,  size  and 
orientation  of  the  hypothesized  part  location  must  be  within  acceptable  limits,  and  using  the  results  of 
region  discrimination,  the  part  must  be  located  in  a  particular  relation  to  the  configuration.  For  example,  to 
be  a  left  wing  engine,  the  hypothesized  part  must  be  parallel  to  the  fuselage,  within  acceptable  length 
limits  and  proximal  to  where  the  left  wing  has  been  localized.  All  part  hypotheses  that  pass  their  test  are 
passed  on  to  the  matcher. 

Input  to  the  matcher  are  the  possible  part  locations  extracted  from  the  image  and  the  pairwise 
distance/orientation  measurements  taken  from  the  2-D  projection  of  a  single  object.  It  performs  a  depth 
first  search  of  the  possible  combinations  of  hypothesized  parts  to  determine  the  best  fit.  A  numerical 
confidence  value  is  assigned  to  the  degree  of  fit  between  the  hypothesized  parts  and  the  model.  The 
match  step  is  repeated  for  each  candidate  in  the  set. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROTOTYPE  SYSTEM 

The  experimental  prototype  system  (EPS)  is  the  heterogeneous  parallel  processing  testbed  used  to 
implement  the  SCORPIUS  vision  system.  The  testbed  has  evolved  from  a  single  user  system  to  a  multi¬ 
user  system  in  order  to  better  support  the  development  and  testing  activities  of  the  program.  The  current 
architecture  of  the  EPS  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Some  of  the  key  differences  from  the  original  architecture 
include  splitting  the  120  node  Butterfly  machine  into  two  60  node  machines  with  each  connected  via  a 
high  speed  interface  to  the  Aptec  bus.  This  change  provides  system  redundancy  and  physical  hardware 
separation  between  users  since  the  Butterfly  Chrysalis  operating  system  has  limited  memory  protection.  A 
sophisticated  RAMfile  system  for  the  Butterfly  machine  was  developed  to  suppo  'he  handling  of  large 
images  at  high  data  transfer  rates  across  the  Aptec  bus  into  and  out  of  the  Butterfly  machine  transparent  to 
the  application  programmer.  A  second  parallel  transfer  IBIS  disk  subsystem  is  being  added  for  system 
redundancy  and  for  additional  disk  space.  A  Vax  8600  is  being  used  instead  of  the  Vax  750  for  increased 
computational  power.  The  single  lisp  machine  with  a  Butterfly  machine  acting  as  a  backend  processor  has 
been  replaced  by  multiple  lisp  machines  each  which  can  individually  access  the  testbed.  The  backend  16 
processor  Butterfly  machine  based  on  the  BF1  model  was  eliminated  due  to  address  space  limitations  and 
the  poor  performance  of  a  beta  version  of  parallel  lisp  based  on  Scheme.  At  the  current  time,  no  shared 
memory  parallel  lisp  implementation  alternative  is  commercially  available.  A  Sun  workstation  based 
relational  database  to  support  history  and  collateral  data  has  been  added  and  will  serve  as  a  source  of 
validated  information  that  can  be  used  to  support  the  operation  of  the  vision  system  and  to  save 
processing  results.  The  Warp  machine  which  was  included  in  the  original  architecture  is  not  being 
integrated  into  the  testbed  due  to  programmatic  constraints.  The  STAR  ST-100  array  processor  which  has 
similar  capabilities  to  the  Warp  has  been  integrated.  A  number  of  major  enhancements  to  the  Warp 
hardware  and  software  environment  were  worked  jointly  with  Carnegie  Mellon  University  and  General 
Electric.  The  DARPA  Intacts  program  which  has  adopted  a  similar  architecture  as  SCORPIUS  will  be 
completing  the  integration  of  the  Warp  into  their  system. 


DEVELOPMENT  STATUS  &  PLANS 

Table  1  summaries  the  various  major  prototypes  and  milestones  of  the  SCORPIUS  program.  Of  the 
prototypes  listed  three  major  milestones  remain  to  be  completed  and  include  P4  vision  system 
demonstration  (August  1989),  Experimental  Prototype  System  acceptance  test  (November  1989)  and 
EPS  test  and  evaluation  (March  1990).  The  enhanced  P2  vision  system  is  currently  undergoing  test  and 
evaluation  on  16  images  from  two  different  scenarios  and  includes  four  target  locations.  In  parallel, 
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additional  capabilities  are  being  developed  for  integration  into  the  next  P4  vision  system  prototype 
demonstration.  The  P4  demonstration  will  include  the  first  fully  integrated  used  of  the  parallel  processing 
equipment.  After  the  P4  demonstration,  additional  algorithms  are  planned  to  be  moved  to  the  parallel 
processing  hardware  and  the  system  will  undergo  further  integration  and  test  resulting  in  an  acceptance 
test.  Once  accepted,  the  system  will  be  tested  and  evaluated  using  a  database  of  100  images  of  varying 
complexities  and  will  be  documented  in  an  extensive  evaluation  report. 


Faaturfla; 

•  Development  mode  on 
target  machines 

•  Integrated  heterogenous 
processing  environment 

•  2.8  Gigabytes  of  disk 
storage  (access  at  rates 
up  to  9  Mbytes  per  sec) 

•  3.6  Gigabytes  of  VAX 
disk  storage 

•  Support  for  up  to  4  users 
doing  integrated  system 
testing 


Figure  7.  SCORPIUS  Multi-user  Parallel  Processing  Testbed 


The  prototyping  approach  used  on  the  SCORPIUS  program  ha^  proved  to  be  an  extremely  useful 
approach  in  structuring  the  research  and  development  activities  of  the  program.  Utilizing  this  approach, 
the  SCORPIUS  program  has  evolved  in  a  flexible  manner,  has  resulted  in  a  better  problem  understanding 
and  has  provided  the  customer  with  valuable  information  related  to  long  lead  time  research  and 
development  activities  needing  further  effort. 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  SCORPIUS  Prototypes  and  Key  Milestones 


Purrose 

P0 

Process  new  test  imagery,  current  algos 

July  1986 

PI 

Enhanced  algos,  new  vision  system  architecture 

April  1987 

Enhanced  PI 

Algos  integrated  into  enhanced  vision  architecture 

Nov  1987 

P2 

Major  restructuring  of  vision  system,  enhanced 
vision  architecture,  new  algo  approaches,  2 
scenarios,  benchmarks  on  Butterfly,  Warp,  &  STAR 

April  1988 

Enhanced  P2 

Further  enhancements  for  speed  &  robustness 
(process  4  integration  &  test  images) 

Dec  1988 

P2  Test  &  Evaluation 

Process  18  images:  4  different  sites,  2  scenarios 

April  1989 

P3 

Demo  of  system  interfaces 

Sept  1987 

P4 

Further  image  complexities  &  improved  speed 
using  parallel  processing  testbed 

Aua  1989 

P5 

Integrated  demo  of  interfaces  &  distributed  exec 

Jan  1988 

EPS  Acceptance  Test 

Final  test  of  EPS  prior  to  test  &  evaluation 

Nov  1989 

EPS  Test  &  Eval 

Process  up  to  100  images 

March  1990 

Note:  Underlined  dates  indicate  milestones  yet  to  be  completed. 
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School  of  Computer  Science 
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Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 


Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  discuss  the  importance  of  scene  registration  for  several  tasks  in  the  automated  interpretation 
of  aerial  imagery.  These  tasks  are  structure  matching,  stereo  matching,  and  stereo  visualization.  While  the 
processes  of  registration  and  matching  have  traditionally  been  treated  as  separate  problems,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  stereo  matching,  we  describe  techniques  that  may  unify  these  processes.  We  also  demonstrate  the 
automatic  generation  and  matching  of  control  points  in  complex  aerial  imagery  and  show  that  the  resulting 
registration  is  comparable  to  that  achieved  using  manual  control  point  selection.  Finally,  methods  for  the 
generation  and  visualization  of  stereo  disparity  images  and  stereo  ground  truth  scene  segmentations  are 
described.1 


1.  Introduction 

Scene  registration  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  a  number  of  image  analysis  tasks  such  as  stereo  matching, 
multi-image  matching  for  temporal  changes,  and  image  sequence  or  motion  analysis.  As  a  result  there  exists  a 
rich  variety  of  techniques  to  perform  scene  registration.  For  example  scene  registration  can  be  accomplished  by 
identification  of  image  points  to  a  common  frame-of-reference  via  control  points  whose  three-dimensional  location 
is  accurately  known.  Registration  can  also  be  accomplished  in  a  relative  manner  by  identifying  corresponding 
points  between  one  or  more  images,  i.e.,  the  establishment  of  image-to-image  control  points.  The  position  of 
these  points  need  not  to  be  known  in  the  three-dimensional  world.  For  some  applications  registration  can  be 
accomplished  with  respect  to  a  cartographic  map,  a  photomosaic,  or  an  orthophoto  that  has  been  warped  in  order 
to  remove  position  distortions  due  to  terrain  relief. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  registration  there  arise  many  issues  in  accuracy.  Accuracy  is  generally  evaluated 
within  the  context  of  a  particular  task  requirement.  Often  techniques  with  some  inherent  inaccuracy  can  suffice  in 
many  task  situations.  If  we  look  at  traditional  photogrammetric  techniques  for  recovering  the  position  of  an  image 
we  require  detailed  information  of  the  camera,  its  focal  length  and  lens  characteristics,  the  platform  coordinates  in 
terms  of  height  above  the  ground  and  its  three-dimensional  position  (pitch  and  yaw).  Inaccuracies  arise  when  we 
are  unable  to  know  any  of  these  parameters  precisely.  In  the  case  of  digital  imagery,  the  image  formation 
process  can  introduce  additional  errors.  For  example,  the  sampling  process,  in  terms  of  geometric  precision  and 
radiometric  accuracy,  is  rarely  modeled  for  digital  imagery  generated  by  digitizing  photographic  film.  There  are  a 
variety  of  digitization  apparatus  including  rotating  drum  scanners,  flatbed  optical  scanners  with  a  single  optical 
element,  scanners  composed  of  linear  arrays  of  elements  or  a  full  three-dimensional  element  array.  Each  has  its 
own  inherent  inaccuracy.  The  kinds  of  errors  introduced  include  those  due  to  sampling  a  continuous  tone 
photograph  into  a  discrete  intensity  range  over  an  arbitrary  sampling  window  and  limitations  in  the  sensors’ 
dynamic  response.  The  geometric  accuracy  with  which  the  scanner  is  positioned  and  moved  over  the  film  varies 
greatly  between  scanning  methods.  Even  once  we  have  accurate  image,  sensor,  and  platform  information  our 
ability  to  locate  ground  control  points  accurately  in  digital  imagery  is  independent  of  the  inherent  accuracy  of 
those  control  points. 

This  paper  raises  issues  in  how  scene  registration  can  be  achieved  in  digital  imagery  and  illustrates  the 
importance  of  accurate  registration  for  three  analysis  tasks.  In  Section  2  we  discuss  some  general  issues  in 
registration  in  computational  vision.  These  issues  include  use  of  a  spatial  database  to  provide  coarse  ground 
control  information,  the  selection  of  manual  control  points,  and  the  automatic  determination  of  control  points.  In 
Section  3  we  discuss  the  importance  of  registration  to  three  particular  tasks  in  the  interpretation  of  aerial  imagery. 


'This  research  was  primarily  sponsored  by  the  U  S.  Army  Engineering  Topographic  Laboratories  under  Contract  DACA72-87-C-0001  and 
partially  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  DoD,  through  darpa  order  4976,  and  monitored  by  the  Air  Force 
Avionics  Laboratory  Under  Contract  F33615-87-C-1499.  The  views  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  document  are  those  of  the  authors  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official  policies,  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  U  S  Army  Engineering  Topographic 
Laboratories,  or  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  or  of  the  United  States  Government 
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These  tasks  are  the  correlation  (or  fusion)  of  monocular  analysis  from  partially  overlapping  views,  computational 
stereo  matching  techniques,  and  the  visualization  of  stereo  matching  results.  We  also  discuss  the 
interrelationship  between  registration  and  matching.  In  Section  4  we  describe  the  results  of  a  fully  automatic 
scene  registration  from  initial  coarsely  registered  stereo  pair  to  a  final  three-dimensional  interpretation.  Finally,  in 
Section  5,  we  present  conclusions  and  discuss  future  directions  for  our  research. 


2.  Scene  Registration 

In  this  section  we  describe  some  basic  principles  of  stereo  photogrammetry,  a  part  of  computational 
photogrammetry  [25].  The  primary  goal  of  stereo  photogrammetry  is  to  determine  the  three-dimensional  position 
of  any  object  point  that  is  located  in  the  overlap  area  of  two  images  taken  from  two  different  camera  positions. 
The  determination  of  the  orientation  of  each  camera  at  the  moment  of  exposure  and  the  relationship  between  the 
cameras  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  photogrammetric  process.  In  Section  2.1  we  discuss  the  problem  of  camera 
orientation  that  determines  the  relationship  between  the  image  points  and  ground  points  in  the  scene.  In  Section 
2.2  we  describe  the  classical  epipolar  geometry  for  stereo  imagery.  When  two  images  are  registered  in  the 
epipolar  geometry  the  spatial  relationship  between  corresponding  points  in  the  left  and  right  images  is  greatly 
simplified. 


2.1.  Camera  orientation  problem 

The  solution  to  the  general  camera  orientation  problem  has  four  components:  the  interior  orientation,  the 
exterior  orientation,  the  relative  orientation,  and  the  absolute  orientation. 

The  interior  orientation  refers  to  the  perspective  geometry  of  the  camera.  The  parameters  of  the  camera  are 
generally  known  a  priori  and  can  be  determined  by  precise  calibration.  This  includes  the  focal  length,  the  position 
of  the  principal  point  in  the  image  plane  of  the  camera  and  the  geometric  distortion  characteristics  of  the  lens 
system.  These  parameters  are  intrinsic  to  the  camera  and  are  generally  detailed  on  a  standard  camera  certificate. 

The  exterior  orientation  characterizes  the  orientation  of  the  camera  during  the  image  event.  It  is  defined  by  the 
geographic  position  of  the  optical  center  in  a  three-dimensional  rectangular  coordinate  system  and  the  direction  of 
the  optical  axis.  Therefore,  the  exterior  orientation  determines  the  projective  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
image  coordinates  of  the  image  points  and  the  ground  coordinates  of  the  corresponding  object  points  in  the 
scene.  In  the  context  of  stereo  photogrammetry,  the  exterior  orientation  can  be  decomposed  into  the  relative 
orientation  and  the  absolute  orientation. 

The  relative  orientation  determines  the  relative  three-dimensional  position  of  the  two  images  in  the  stereo  pair 
with  respect  to  each  other.  As  shown  in  Figure  2-1  three  lines  characterize  the  exterior  orientation  of  the  two 
cameras.  Two  lines  are  the  rays  emanating  from  an  object  point  P  and  passing  through  each  of  the  optical 
centers,  CL  and  CR,  of  the  two  cameras.  These  lines  are  P  to  PL  (passing  through  CL)  and  P  to  PR  (passing 
through  CR).  The  third  line  is  CL  to  CR  passing  through  each  of  the  optical  centers.  This  is  called  the  baseline  of 
the  stereo  model.  These  three  lines  are  represented  in  a  three-dimensional  rectangular  coordinate  system  and 
must  be  coplanar.  This  coplanarity  relationship  gives  an  equation  with  twelve  parameters  that  defines  the  exterior 
orientation  of  the  two  cameras.  Of  the  twelve  parameters,  just  five  are  necessary  to  define  the  relative  orientation 
of  the  two  cameras.  In  order  to  determine  the  five  parameters,  we  need  five  pairs  of  corresponding  points  (Pl.Pr) 
in  the  left  and  right  image.  Each  left/right  pair  defines  one  coplanarity  equation. 

After  the  relative  orientation  is  accomplished,  the  stereo  model  must  be  scaled,  translated,  and  leveled  with 
respect  to  a  ground  reference  system.  The  process  of  orienting  a  stereo  model  into  an  absolute  reference  system 
is  called  the  absolute  orientation.  It  relates  the  absolute  coordinates  of  an  object  point  in  the  ground  reference 
system  to  its  coordinates  in  the  model  coordinate  system  of  the  camera.  Each  control  point,  for  which  the  ground 
coordinates  are  known,  gives  rise  to  three  projective  transformation  equations  when  its  model  coordinates  are 
measured.  Three  control  points  are  necessary  to  define  all  the  parameters  of  the  absolute  orientation. 

In  our  work  we  consider  that  the  interior  orientation  or  calibration  has  been  already  performed  since  we  assume 
an  ideal  pinhole  camera.  Therefore,  the  calculation  of  the  relative  orientation  is  the  registration  problem  [12]. 
Knowing  the  relative  position  and  attitude  of  the  two  images  in  the  stereoscopic  pair  with  respect  to  each  other 
defines  the  relationship  between  the  two  images  of  the  scene.  All  of  the  results  presented  in  this  paper  will  be 
relative  measurements.  However,  as  we  have  discussed,  these  relative  measurements  could  be  used  to 
calculate  absolute  metrics,  such  as  height,  length,  and  area  by  using  three-dimensional  ground  control  points  to 
establish  the  absolute  orientation. 
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Figure  2-1 :  Relative  orientation  of  stereo  imagery 


2.2.  Epipolar  geometry 

After  we  have  established  the  relative  orientation  of  the  two  images,  it  is  possible  to  reformulate  this 
relationship  into  the  epipolar  geometry.  The  epipolar  geometry  defines  a  constraint  based  on  the  geometric 
relationship  that  the  plane  containing  the  two  optical  centers  of  the  cameras,  CL  and  CR,  and  the  ground  point  P, 
intersect  the  two  image  planes  on  two  lines.  These  lines  are  called  the  conjugated  epipolar  lines.  As  shown  in 
Figure  2-2  these  lines,  EL  to  PL  and  ER  to  PR,  contain  the  two  image  points  PL  and  PR.  These  lines  emanate  from 
a  common  epipolar  center,  EL  and  ER.  This  epipolar  center  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  the  image  plane 
and  the  stereo  baseline  CL  to  CR.  Thus,  the  points  in  the  left  and  right  image  (PL  and  PR)  correspond  to  a  single 
three-dimensional  scene  point  (P)  and  are  on  the  same  conjugate  epipolar  lines  EL  to  PL  and  ER  to  PR.  After  this 
relationship  has  been  established,  it  is  common  to  register  the  two  images  so  that  the  conjugated  epipolar  lines 
become  corresponding  scanlines  in  the  left  and  right  image.  Therefore  the  corresponding  points  are  on  the  same 
scanline  in  each  image  and  the  displacement  between  the  points,  or  disparity,  corresponds  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  three-dimensional  scene  point. 

This  epipolar  geometry  is  a  common  framework  for  most  stereo  matching  algorithms:  [1],  [5],  [6],  [22],  [24], 
These  stereo  matching  techniques  assume  that  the  registration  is  ideal  and  that  the  epipolar  constraint  is 
completely  satisfied.  Some  researchers  have  attempted  to  explicitly  account  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  image 
registration  and  have  attempted  to  improve  it  by  preprocessing  the  imagery  before  beginning  the  matching 
process  [8],  [9],  [11],  [29],  Modeling  inaccuracy  in  image  registration  has  most  often  been  studied  within  the 
context  of  the  robotic  applications  where  it  is  common  to  have  a  good  deal  of  control  over  the  cameras  [10]  and 
where  a  detailed  preregistration  and  calibration  step  is  possible.  However,  for  many  applications  in  aerial  image 
analysis  one  is  often  simply  given  overlapping  images  or  partial  image  areas  where  the  epipolar  geometry  must 
be  derived. 

In  the  following  section  we  present  two  methods  for  scene  registration  given  overlapping  stereo  imagery.  The 
first  method  performs  a  coarse  registration  using  landmarks  from  a  spatial  database.  The  second  method  uses 
pairs  of  corresponding  points  in  the  two  images  to  perform  a  relative  orientation.  As  we  will  see,  many  of  the 
techniques  used  in  computer  vision  to  establish  scene  registration  are  approximations  to  the  photogrammetric 
ideal.  These  approximations  cause  the  scene  registration  to  be  inaccurate.  The  effect  and  implications  of  these 
inaccuracies  will  be  explored  within  the  context  of  two  matching  tasks. 


2.3.  Coarse  registration  using  a  spatial  database 

The  most  common  method  to  establish  the  relative  orientation  between  two  images  is  to  select  pairs  of 
corresponding  points  in  the  two  images.  One  alternative  method  is  to  independently  tie  each  image  to  a  common 
frame  of  reference.  A  cartographic  coordinate  system  such  as  <latitude, longitude, elevation>  is  one  possible 
frame  of  reference.  Thus,  the  two  images  are  related  to  a  ground  coordinate  system,  or  map.  The  use  of 
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Figure  2-2:  The  epipolar  geometry 

landmarks  with  known  <latitude, longitude, elevation>  is  a  common  method  to  orient  each  image.  The  overall 
accuracy  of  the  registration  is  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  three-dimensional  position  of  the  landmark  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  recover  the  image  position  of  the  landmark.  We  use  the  landmark  database 
component  of  conceptmap,  a  spatial  database  system  that  integrates  imagery,  terrain,  and  map  data  to  provide 
landmark  descriptions  [17, 18].  Each  landmark  description  in  the  dataoase  has  a  reference  image  fragment,  and 
a  ground  position  definition  which  contains  the  <latitude,longitude,e!evation>  information,  its  position  in  the 
reference  image  fragment,  and  a  brief  textual  description  of  the  landmark  for  the  user.  Each  image  in  the 
conceptmap  database  is  put  into  correspondence  using  manual  selection  of  landmarks. 
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conceptmap  database  registration  Figure  2-4:  Right  image  DC38007  with 

conceptmap  database  registration 

Figure  2-3  and  2-4  show  a  stereo  image  pair  of  an  industrial  area  taken  from  the  conceptmap  database. 
These  images  were  digitized  from  standard  nine  inch  format  mapping  photography  taken  at  the  altitude  of  2000 
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meters  by  a  153  millimeters  camera.  One  pixel  corresponds  to  1.3  meters  on  the  ground.  The  left  image  is  a  512 
x  512  sub-area  selected  from  2300  x  2300  image.  The  right  image  sub-area  was  generated  by  calculating  the 
<latitude,longitude>  for  the  corner  points  of  the  left  image  and  projecting  those  points  onto  the  complete  right 
image.  This  projection  is  then  used  to  extract  the  image  sub-area  from  the  complete  right  image.  We  have 
superimposed  a  set  of  gridlines  on  both  images  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  see  the  actual  misregistration. 
Typically  conceptmap  provides  a  registration  accuracy  of  between  ten  to  thirty  meters  for  imagery  digitized  to  a 
1 .3  meter  ground  sample  distance. 


2.4.  Fine  registration  using  image  control  points 

As  we  have  seen,  the  computation  of  the  relative  orientation  can  be  accomplished  by  selecting  pairs  of 
corresponding  points  in  the  two  images.  After  the  relative  orientation  is  calculated,  two  images  can  be 
transformed  so  that  they  satisfy  the  epipolar  constraint.  We  begin  the  fine  registration  with  the  coarse  registration 
described  in  the  previous  section. 

We  make  several  assumptions  that  simplify  the  relative  orientation  model.  We  assume  that  the  cameras  are 
metric  and  have  the  same  interior  orientation.  We  also  assume  that  their  optical  axes  are  parallel  and  are,  in  fact, 
vertical.  Because  we  are  using  aerial  imagery  taken  by  the  same  camera  along  the  same  flightline,  these 
assumptions  are  not  unreasonable.  The  largest  source  of  error  is  whether  the  camera  platforms  were  at  precisely 
the  same  altitude  and  orientation  at  each  imaging  event.  Given  these  assumptions,  the  transformation  between 
the  left  and  right  image  is  only  a  translation  and  a  rotation,  because  the  image  planes  are  the  same.  Therefore,  of 
the  five  parameters  describing  the  general  relative  orientation,  only  two  are  remain  to  be  solved.  The  absolute 
distances  in  the  two  images  are  preserved  and  the  epipolar  lines  are  already  parallel.  After  the  transformation  the 
epipolar  lines  correspond  to  the  scanlines. 

Problems  with  the  accuracy  of  point  selection  lead  us  to  use  more  points  to  determine  the  transformation 
between  the  two  images.  On  some  images  this  model  was  not  flexible  enough  to  account  for  the  variation  in  the 
ground  elevation  and  the  variations  to  our  ideal  sensor  model.  As  a  result  we  developed  a  polynomial 
transformation  adjusted  by  least  squares  to  fit  the  selected  corresponding  points.  In  the  following  sections  we 
discuss  the  manual  and  automatic  selection  of  image  control  points. 

2.4.1.  Manual  selection  of  common  points 

The  classical  method  to  select  corresponding  points  in  order  to  perform  interior  orientation  is  by  the  manual 
identification  of  landmark  points  in  stereo  imagery.  Typically,  man-made  features  such  as  road  intersections, 
boundary  corners  of  fields  or  parking  lots,  or  markings  such  as  road  centerlines  are  used  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  found  in  the  imagery.  We  chose  to  manually  select  shadow  corners  since  these  points 
were  the  focus  of  our  experimentation  in  automatic  landmark  detection.  Given  that  we  are  working  in  an  urban 
environment,  shadow  corners  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  generally  on  the  ground  and  therefore  in  the 
same  plane,  assuming  only  small  changes  in  terrain  elevation.  Although  the  shadow  position  changes  as  the  sun 
moves,  if  we  have  imagery  taken  at  nearly  the  same  time,  as  is  common  in  aerial  mapping  photography,  the 
shadow  corners  will  fall  on  the  same  point  in  the  three-dimensional  scene.  Such  comers  also  tend  to  be  uniformly 
distributed  in  scenes  containing  large  numbers  of  buildings.  The  manually  selected  shadow  corners  give  us  a 
baseline  against  which  we  could  measure  the  accuracy  of  the  automatic  landmark  selection  process.  Figures  2-5 
and  2-6  show  the  manually  selected  shadow  corners  in  the  left  and  right  images  respectively. 

2.4.2.  Automatic  selection  using  shadow  corners 

Clearly,  one  requirement  for  automated  registration  is  the  automatic  selection  of  corresponding  points  in  the 
stereo  pair  images.  There  are  actually  two  problems  that  must  be  solved.  First  we  must  automatically  detect 
potential  landmarks  in  each  image,  and  then  we  must  determine  those  landmarks  that  have  been  found  in  both 
images.  General  landmark  matching  is  an  unsolved  problem  and  most  automatic  registration  techniques  re  lie  on 
the  matching  of  characteristic  points  [21]  that  often  have  no  physical  significance  or  reference  with  respect  to 
landmarks. 
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Figure  2-5:  Manual  selection  of  points  Figure  2-6:  Manual  selection  of  points 

[left  image]  with  coarse  registration  [right  image]  with  coarse  registration 


Figure  2-7:  Automatic  selection  of  points  Figure  2-8:  Automatic  selection  of  points 

[left  image]  with  coarse  registration  [right  image]  with  coarse  registration 


For  this  experiment,  we  assume  that  a  coarse  registration  of  the  two  images,  such  as  described  in  Section  2.3 
has  already  been  performed.  Using  this  coarse  correspondence,  we  are  able  to  limit  the  search  to  find 
corresponding  features  in  the  images.  Most  of  the  remaining  error  is  translational  rather  than  rotational  which 
simplifies  the  determination  of  corresponding  points. 

As  described  in  the  previous  section,  shadow  corners  are  good  candidates  for  automatic  detection  and 
correspondence  as  well  as  for  manual  selection.  We  use  a  monocular  detection  of  shadow  regions  and 
determine  the  boundary  line  between  the  shadow  and  the  building  [14],  This  boundary  is  used  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  shadow  corner  in  the  left  and  the  right  images  [2],  After  removing  corners  that  were  inconsistent 
with  shape  and  orientation  constraints  imposed  by  the  sun  angle,  we  selected  sets  of  shadow  corners  that  were 
detected  in  both  images.  Figures  2-7  and  2-8  show  these  corresponding  shadow  comers  on  the  two  images. 
Note  that  the  corners  selected  differ  from  those  selected  manually. 
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Figures  2-9  and  2-10  show  the  results  of  the  fine  registration  using  shadow  points  selected  automatically.  This 
registration  is  obviously  better  than  the  coarse  registration  using  the  conceptmap  database  shown  previously  in 
Figures  2-3  and  2-4.  In  the  following  section  we  attempt  to  quantify  the  registration  quality. 


Figure  2-9:  Left  image  of  the  fine  registration  Figure  2-10:  Right  image  of  the  fine  registration 


2.4.3.  Quality  of  registration 

Tables  2-1  and  2-2  show  the  local  accuracy  of  the  different  scene  registrations  performed  on  DC38008  and  lax 
stereo  image  pairs.2  The  first  three  rows  of  each  table  characterize  the  quality  of  the  conceptmap  registration 
using  three  set  of  control  points:  the  points  selected  manually,  the  points  generated  by  automatic  detection  of 
shadow  corners,  and  the  points  derived  from  structure  matching.  In  the  case  of  DC38008  11  conjugate  point  pairs 
were  manually  selected,  26  shadow  corner  pairs  were  automatically  extracted,  and  16  point  pairs  were  found 
using  structure  matching.  In  the  case  of  the  lax  stereo  pairs,  these  numbers  are  14,  13,  and  16,  respectively. 
Because  the  conceptmap  coarse  registration  is  derived  by  a  polynomial  fit  for  the  entire  scene  (2300x2300  for 
DC38008  and  2000x4000  for  lax),  it  is  interesting  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  local  fit  for  the  512x512  image 
sub-areas  using  each  set  of  independently  derived  control  points.  The  conceptmap  registration  produced  a 
translation  to  within  approximately  12  pixels  (15  meters)  of  the  the  true  registration  for  both  images.  This 
registration  was  quite  consistent  across  all  three  sets  of  test  points. 

For  the  other  two  types  of  scene  registration,  isometrical  and  polynomial,  we  evaluated  the  quality  of 
registration  with  respect  to  the  manually  derived  control  points.  That  is,  the  solutions  for  manual,  corner,  and 
structure  matching  were  validated  using  the  manual  points.  In  ail  cases  both  registrations  achieved  significantly 
better  results  than  the  conceptmap  coarse  registration.  In  several  cases  the  registrations  achieved  by  matching 
shadow  corners  and  structures  is  quite  comparable  to  the  manual  registration.  However,  the  manual  registration 
is  in  all  cases  as  good  as  any  of  the  automatic  control  point  experiments.  In  all  cases  the  manual  selection  of 
corresponding  points  produced  a  registration  of  less  than  one  meter,  or  subpixel  accuracy.  In  some  cases  similar 
subpixel  results  were  achieved  using  the  automatic  point  selection.  Finally,  the  polynomial  approach  led  to  better 
results  although  the  simpler  isometrical  model  gave  comparable  results. 

One  additional  issue  is  how  well  our  local  solution  performs  as  a  global  registration  in  other  areas  of  the 
complete  stereo  pair.  In  Table  2-3  we  show  the  results  of  using  our  local  fine  registration  for  both  the  isometrical 
and  polynomial  methods  in  four  quadrants  of  the  complete  stereo  pair.  In  each  of  the  four  quadrants  we  manually 
selected  12  control  points  and  used  the  manual  solutions  for  DC38008  to  calculate  residual  errors.  Because  of  the 
large  variation  in  the  row  and  column  offsets,  it  is  clear  that  the  local  model  can  not  be  treated  as  a  global  model 
even  though  the  row  residuals  stay  within  reasonable  bounds.  However,  it  is  the  case  that  the  fine  solution 
should  be  a  better  global  solution  than  the  conceptmap  coarse  registration. 


*VJe  will  introduce  some  matching  results  for  the  LAX  airport  scene  in  Section  3  1  2 
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Statistics  on  the  quality  of  the  different  registrations  for  DC38008 

Type  of 

Number  of 

Avg.  row 

Std.  row 

Min/Max 

Avg.  col 

Std.  col 

registration 

points 

offset 

offset 

row  off. 

offset 

offset 

Coarse  manual 

11 

-12.4 

1.6 

-15/-8 

905.5 

1.2 

Coarse  corner 

26 

-13.2 

1.6 

-18/-10 

905.7 

1.7 

Coarse  structure 

16 

-12.1 

1.6 

-15/-8 

909.3 

3.4 

ISO  manual 

11 

0.1 

0.7 

-1/2 

1.3 

1.3 

ISO  corner 

11 

1.7 

1.7 

-1/7 

5.1 

1.2 

ISO  structure 

11 

0.5 

0.6 

0/2 

-3.4 

1.4 

POLY  manual 

11 

0.1 

0.3 

-1/1 

0.1 

0.5 

POLY  comer 

11 

-0.2 

1.8 

-3/4 

0.0 

1.6 

POLY  structure 

11 

0.1 

0.5 

-1/1 

-3.3 

1.5 

Table  2-1 :  Statistics  for  different  registrations  on  DC38008  stereo  pair 


Statistics  on  the  quality  of  the  different  registrations  for  LAX 

Type  of  Number  of  Avg.  row  Std.  row  Min/Max  Avg.  col  Std.  col 

registration  Points  offset  offset  row  off.  offset  offset 

Coarse  manual  14  10.6  0.9  9/13  1866.6  0.7 

Coarse  corner  13  10.9  0.7  9/12  1866.8  1.4 

Coarse  structure  16  10.9  0.4  10/12  1869.3  1.7 

ISO  manual  14  -0.4  0.9  -2/2  0.6  0.7 

ISO  corner  14  -0.4  0.9  -2/2  1.6  0.7 

ISO  structure  14  -0.4  0.9  -2/2  -2.4  0.7 

POLY  manual  14  00  0.1  ^l7l  OH  0~7~ 

POLY  corner  14  1.3  1.0  -1/3  1.5  0.9 

POLY  structure  14  -0.3  0.7  -1/2  -2.9  0.9 


Table  2-2:  Statistics  for  different  registrations  on  LAX  stereo  pair 


Quality  of  the  registrations  for  the  complete  image  DC38008 

Type  of 

Region  in 

Avg.  row 

Std.  row 

Min/Max 

Avg.  col 

Std.  col 

registration 

image 

offset 

offset 

row  off. 

offset 

offset 

ISO  manual 

North 

1.7 

1.5 

0/4 

4.5 

0.8 

West 

-1.3 

0.4 

-2/-1 

1.4 

1.2 

East 

1.3 

0.6 

0/2 

-2.4 

1.5 

South 

-2.5 

0.8 

-5/-1 

3.1 

1.1 

POLY  manual 

North 

-1.6 

1.2 

-4/0 

-70.5 

16.6 

West 

-1.3 

0.7 

-2/0 

-2.4 

3.0 

East 

-0.1 

0.3 

-1/1 

2.7 

3.7 

South 

0.8 

0.7 

-2/2 

-51.5 

14.3 

Table  2-3:  Statistics  for  different  registrations  on  DC38008  stereo  pair 


Although  traditional  error  analysis  can  give  us  an  idea  of  relative  accuracy  for  each  of  these  approaches,  this 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  registration.  That  is,  for  many  tasks  in  scene  analysis 
a  coarse-grain  registration  to  within  10  to  30  meters  is  quite  adequate,  especially  considering  that  the  imagery 
covers  several  square  kilometers.  For  instance,  tasks  that  require  assembling  a  collection  of  image  subareas 
taken  over  time  for  change  detection  and  analysis  can  be  supported  using  this  level  of  accuracy.  However,  for 
other  tasks,  such  as  matching  and  stereo  analysis,  the  effect  of  mis-registration  may  become  more  critical.  In 
Section  3  we  will  see  how  such  tasks  are  affected  by  coarse  and  fine  registration. 
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3.  Tasks  Requiring  Accurate  Scene  Registration 

In  this  Section  we  describe  three  scene  analysis  tasks  that  require  or  support  scene  registration.  These  tasks 
are  matching  structures  derived  by  monocular  analysis  of  overlapping  imagery,  traditional  stereo  matching  using 
area-based  and  feature-based  matching  techniques,  and  the  construction  of  a  three-dimensional  image  to  present 
matching  results  to  a  human  using  a  stereo  display  monitor. 

In  the  case  of  matching  of  monocular  structures,  we  can  acquire  additional  information  about  the  actual 
structure  of  the  objects,  including  their  height,  as  a  result  of  the  matching  process,  and  also  generate  new 
automatic  control  points  to  refine  the  registration.  The  goal  is  to  match  high-level  structures  in  two  overlapping 
images,  where  the  actual  detection  and  delineation  of  the  structures  is  likely  to  contain  significant  errors,  and 
matching  is  complicated  due  to  a  large  numbers  of  false  alarms  produced  by  the  structure  generation  process. 

In  stereo  analysis  the  goal  is  to  automatically  match  points  in  the  left  and  right  images  of  the  stereopair  in  order 
to  establish  a  disparity  between  these  points.  This  disparity  can  be  used,  along  with  the  camera  model,  to 
calculate  the  actual  height  of  the  matched  point  in  the  three-dimensional  scene. 

Finally,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  important  for  researchers  to  be  able  to  visualize  the  three-dimensional 
models  that  their  analysis  programs  are  generating.  Such  a  visualization  tool  allows  us  to  directly  compare  these 
results  to  three-dimensional  ground  truth  models  for  performance  evaluation. 


3.1.  Correlation  of  monocular  analysis 

There  are  many  situations  where  overlapping  coverage  imagery  is  available  but  may  not  be  suitable  for  stereo 
matching  due  to  sensor  acquisition  parameters,  temporal  or  seasonal  changes,  or  image  scale.  The  issue  then 
becomes  one  of  how  to  relate  the  results  of  independent  monocular  analysis.  One  of  the  first  examples  in  the 
literature  was  symbolic  change  detection  [26,  27]  and  the  matching  of  coarse  regions  such  as  lakes,  fields,  and 
forests  based  upon  relationships  that  were  largely  invariant  over  small  rotations  in  the  image  plane  (<  45  degrees) 
and  relatively  large  scale  changes  (factor  of  10  resolution).  These  techniques  have  been  generalized  to  the 
matching  of  semantic  network  descriptions  generated  by  separate  monocular  analysis  or  from  a  baseline 
cartographic  description  [28], 

Our  interest  in  matching  of  monocular  interpretations  arises  from  our  desire  to  relate  structure  descriptions 
generated  from  a  building  hypothesis  system.  The  BABE  Built-up  Area  Building  Extraction  system  [4],  performs 
monocular  analysis  on  an  image  by  extracting  lines  and  corners  and  generating  structure  hypotheses.  This  work 
is  similar  to  Huertas  and  Nevatia  [13],  but  differs  in  that  a  large  number  of  hypotheses  are  purposely  generated 
such  that  buildings  are  rarely  missed.  These  structures  are  then  evaluated  by  a  number  of  techniques  such  as 
shadow  verification,  shadow  prediction,  and  shadow  grouping  [14],  The  processes  of  verification,  prediction,  and 
grouping  are  used  to  rank  order  or  prune  the  large  number  of  babe  structure  hypotheses. 

3.1.1.  Structure  Verification 

First  of  all  monocular  matching  can  be  viewed  as  another  form  of  structure  verification.  That  is,  sets  of 
independently  derived  hypotheses  from  different  images  are  matched  using  the  scene  registration  model  to  relate 
absolute  ground  position  in  the  two  images.  The  results  of  this  matching  provide  information  that  is  not  available 
in  a  single  image,  including  an  estimate  of  structure  height  and  the  reliability  of  each  hypothesis.  For  example, 
because  matching  allows  multiple  hypotheses  in  one  image  to  correspond  with  a  single  hypothesis  in  the  second 
image,  we  can  use  this  fact  to  guide  a  re-examination  of  the  structure  delineation  in  the  first  image.  The 
fragmentation  of  structures  is  a  common  source  of  error  in  computer  vision,  and  understanding  fragmentation 
requires  some  external  process  to  predict  its  occurrence  or  to  identify  situations  where  it  has  occurred.  Even  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  good  one-to-one  match  between  structures,  different  viewing  angles,  accidental 
alignments  of  objects  in  the  scene,  or  differences  in  imaging  conditions  will  produce  differences  in  the 
segmentation  which  can  be  recognized  as  cues  for  further  interpretation. 

The  use  of  high-level  image  cues  such  as  aligned  or  oriented  structures  composed  of  lines,  corners,  and 
surfaces  for  perceptual  grouping  and  stereo  matching  has  recently  seen  some  research  activity  [7,  23],  In  our 
examples  we  have  focused  on  the  verification  and  grouping  of  hypotheses  in  order  to  improve  monocular 
analysis.  The  determination  of  height  is  only  one  component  of  the  matching  process,  rather  than  the  primary 
result.  We  also  used  this  matching  as  another  way  to  select  control  points  automatically  and  to  perform  scene 
registration. 
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3.1.2.  A  Matching  Experiment 

In  this  section  we  describe  our  matching  results  on  a  portion  of  a  stereo  pair  of  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  (lax)  used  by  Huertas  and  Nevatia  in  their  building  extraction  research  [13].  Figures  3-1  and  3-2  show  the 
results  of  babe  hypothesis  generation  on  the  left  and  right  image,  respectively.  The  babe  results  have  been 
pruned  automatically  using  shadow  analysis  [4],  As  is  evident  in  these  results,  babe  generates  hypotheses  for 
most  of  the  buildings  in  the  scene.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
delineation  and  in  detection  errors  between  the  two  images.  In  the  ideal  case,  we  should  have  the  same  number 
of  building  hypotheses  in  each  image.  Further,  the  roof  delineation  of  each  building  should  be  quite  similar  but 
not  identical,  because  of  the  displacement  due  to  height. 


Figure  3-1 :  BABE  building  hypotheses  for 
lax  [left  image] 


Figure  3-2:  BABE  building  hypotheses  for 
lax  [right  image] 


Figure  3-3:  BABE  results  superimposed  on  the 
left  image  using  coarse  registration 


j  me 


figure  o-<».  bacc  resuus  superimposec 

left  image  using  fine  registration 
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Figure  3-4  shows  the  superimposition  of  babe  results  on  the  lax  left  image  using  the  fine  registration  technique 
described  in  Section  2.4  while  Figure  3-3  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  coarse  registration  described  in  Section  2.3. 
This  superimposition  allows  us  to  see  directly  the  structure  correspondence  as  well  as  the  differences  between 
the  two  monocular  analysis  results  in  Figures  3-1  and  3-2.  The  horizontal  displacement  between  the  hypotheses 
for  the  fine  registration  can  be  related  to  the  relative  height  of  the  structures  because  of  the  epipolar  constraint. 
Coincident  structure  hypotheses  give  very  strong  support  for  hypotheses  of  buildings.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  feature  extraction  process  rarely  fails  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  each  of  the  images. 

To  automate  matching  between  the  hypotheses  in  the  left  and  right  images  we  utilize  geometric  constraints. 
We  take  each  babe  hypothesis  from  the  left  image  and  find  the  best  corresponding  hypothesis  on  the  right  image. 
To  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  registration,  we  performed  this  matching  on  both  the  coarse  registration  using  the 
conceptmap  scene  model,  and  the  fine  registration  described  above.  Figure  3-5  shows  the  matching  results 
using  the  conceptmap  registration  while  Figure  3-6  shows  the  matching  results  of  the  fine  scene  registration.  In 
both  cases  we  have  chosen  a  small  area  in  the  left-center  of  the  lax  scene  to  illustrate  the  details  of  matching. 

The  matching  process  is  a  global  search  between  two  sets  of  boxes  according  to  local  limitations  in  the  search 
area.  The  epipolar  geometry  of  the  fine  registered  images  can  be  used  to  constrain  the  search  area  to  a  range  of 
scanlines  in  the  images.  Then  we  use  a  simple  criteria  to  select  potential  matches:  the  position  of  the  hypothesis 
center-of-mass  projected  into  a  rectangular  search  space  and  amount  of  overlap  between  the  pairwise  structures. 

This  simple  matching  process  allows  us  to  consider  arbitrarily  complex  polygonal  structures  because  we  are 
not  performing  discrete  vertex  or  structure  matching  to  establish  a  stereo  correspondence  such  as  in  Mohan  and 
Nevatia  [23],  This  is  required  given  the  relatively  complex  imagery  and  imprecise  segmentation  delineation 
provided  by  babe.  In  many  cases  detailed  high-level  structure  matching  (as  in  [23])  will  be  defeated  by  errors  in 
monocular  feature  detection  due  to  occlusion,  texture,  and  accidental  alignments  of  objects  and  background. 
These  are  precisely  the  errors  that  cause  area-based  and  feature-based  matching  to  fail,  although  propagated  to 
a  high-level  matching  process. 

Because  our  matching  criteria  are  not  very  selective,  we  must  disambiguate  among  many  plausible  matches. 
However,  even  if  we  devised  a  more  specific  set  of  match  criteria,  it  is  unclear  whether  we  could  account  for 
situations  in  built-up  urban  areas  where  the  buildings  are  very  close,  and  have  very  similar  shapes,  orientations, 
and  heights  simply  by  using  a  set  of  local  optimal  matches.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  alignment  of 
similar  buildings  even  within  the  lax  imagery.  Thus,  there  is  a  virtue  in  the  application  of  weak  constraints 
because  they  do  not  require  detailed  high-level  knowledge  about  the  mis-registration.  Instead  of  trying  to 
disambiguate  the  matches  locally  we  use  global  considerations  based  on  the  plausibility  of  the  matched  sets  of 
structures.  We  define  four  different  situations  that  occur  depending  on  whether  several  structure  hypotheses 
share  the  same  correspondence  with  a  hypothesis  structure  in  the  other  image. 

Tables  3-1  and  3-2  show  the  results  of  the  monocular  matching  using  the  coarse  and  fine  scene  registration.  In 
this  experiment  we  search  for  the  best  match  for  each  of  the  building  hypotheses  produced  by  babe  in  the  left 
image.  A  similar  analysis  could  be  performed  on  the  structures  generated  from  the  right  image.  Four  different 
situations  can  occur  during  matching  that  correspond  to  the  application  of  local  and  global  properties: 

•  Type  1  This  case  corresponds  to  the  "ideal"  situation  where  we  have  a  unique  correspondence 
between  a  single  hypothesis  in  the  left  and  right  image.  The  score  of  the  correspondence  gives  us 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  match  between  the  two  structures.  A  match  score  greater  than  0.9 
indicates  that  the  two  structures  are  quite  similar.  Pair  (10,29)  is  an  example  of  such  a  good  match. 

A  lower  match  score,  as  in  the  case  of  Pair  (8,11),  indicates  that  while  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  structures  their  babe  delineation  is  not  completely  consistent  between  the  left  and  right 
image. 

•  Type  2  This  case  occurs  when  a  structure  in  the  left  image  shares  a  right  structure  correspondence 
with  other  structures  in  the  left  image.  This  correspondence  is  therefore  ambiguous.  In  this  case  the 
match  score  is  not  sufficiently  different  to  disambiguate  between  the  multiple  choices.  However, 
knowledge  of  a  reasonable  height  range  for  these  structures  could  be  used  to  select  the  correct 
correspondence.  For  example,  Pair  (28,12)  and  Pair  (29,12)  have  a  significant  difference  of  4.5 
meters  in  their  height  estimate.  However,  neither  height  is  sufficiently  unusual  to  prefer  one 
interpretation  over  another  without  some  external  information.  However,  in  the  case  Pair  (7,10)  for 
the  coarse  registration,  this  match  could  be  discounted  due  to  a  height  interpretation  that  is  below  the 
local  terrain. 

•  Type  3  This  case  occurs  when  several  matches  were  possible  with  different  structures  in  the  right 
image,  for  example  Pair  (26,3).  The  correspondence  selected  has  the  highest  confidence  match  but 
other  correspondences  are  possible,  i.e.,  Pair  (26,10).  Once  again,  knowledge  about  the  reasonable 
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Figure  3-5:  Matching  of  buildings  using  a  coarse  registration 


Results  of  the  matching  of  boxes  for  the  coarse  registration 


Type  of 
corres. 

Left  box 

Right  box 
corres. 

Corres. 

score 

rel.  height 
estimate 

rel.  line 
offset 

1 
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7 

0.92 
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18.2 
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11 
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3.5 

21.0 

9 

27 

0.85 

4.4 

16.4 

10 

29 

0.94 

3.7 

18.3 

25 

6 
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3.8 

17.4 

30 

31 
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18.2 
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7 
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1  1 

16.9 

28 
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29 

MEM 
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17.1 

3 

5 

3 

0.75 

1 

22.0 

26 

3 

0.87 

■HI 

21.5 

4 

11 

13 

-44.5 

19.6 

-24.9 

12 

13 

-34.5 

16.0 

-18.5 

Table  3-1 :  Matching  Results  For  LAX  Building  Hypotheses  with  coarse  registration 


Figure  3-6:  Matching  of  buildings  using  a  fine  registration 


Results  of  the  matching  of  boxes  for  the  fine  registration 


Type  of 
corres. 

Left  box 

Right  box 
corres. 

Corres. 

score 

rel.  height 
estimate 

rel.  line 
offset 

1 

2 

7 

0.92 

3.1 

0.2 

8 

11 

0.73 

2.5 

3.0 

9 

27 

0.86 

3.4 

-1.6 

10 

29 

0.94 

2.7 

0.3 

25 

6 

0.83 

2  8 

-0.6 

30 

31 

0.93 

3.2 

0.2 

2 

5 

10 

0.75 

wmnm 

4.9 

28 

12 

0.89 

-0.5 

29 

12 

0.81 

-0.9 

3 

26 

3 

0.87 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

7 

10 

-11.4 

-10.3 

-1.1 

11 

31 

-44.6 

-35.5 

-1.6 

12 

13 

-51.5 

15.0 

-36.5 

Table  3-2:  Matching  Results  For  LAX  Building  Hypotheses  with  fine  registration 
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height  range  for  structures  could  be  used  to  select  the  appropriate  correspondence. 

•  Type  4  This  case  occurs  when  structures  in  the  left  image  do  not  have  any  reasonable 
correspondence  in  the  right  image  such  as  in  Pair  (11,13).  Nevertheless  the  best  correspondence  is 
given  The  utility  of  such  a  match  is  to  provide  another  analysis  process  with  a  context  to  search  for 
new  structures  in  the  right  image  or  to  eliminate  this  structure  from  further  analysis. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  ability  to  perform  scene  registration  allows  for  the  efficient  correlation  of  monocular 
analysis  There  appears  to  be  no  major  difference  between  the  matching  results  using  the  coarse  or  fine  scene 
registration.  In  the  case  of  good  matches,  i . e . ,  Type  1 ,  having  a  high  score,  the  results  are  identical  for  the  coarse 
and  the  fine  registration.  Even  if,  according  to  the  registration,  different  types  of  matching  are  possible  for  the 
ambiguous  matches,  this  technique  still  seems  to  be  quite  robust.  However,  different  scene  clues  can  be  derived 
by  the  analysis  of  the  absolute  match  score,  the  match  type,  the  estimated  height,  and  the  relative  row  offset  for 
the  different  registrations.  For  example,  in  Type  2,  matching  a  choice  between  two  competing  interpretations 
must  be  made.  A  verification  process  could  be  invoked  to  locate  a  better  matching  and  delineation  of  the 
structures.  The  estimate  of  structure  height  in  the  fine  registration  can  be  compared  to  the  results  of  specific 
stereo  matching  algorithms.  We  can  also  characterize  the  quality  of  the  scene  registration  (epipolar  geometry  in 
particular),  by  the  relative  row  offset  results  for  the  matching  of  a  given  set  of  accurate  structure  delineations.  For 
example,  given  a  reference  manual  segmentation  of  buildings  in  the  left  and  right  images  we  can  use  the  local 
translations  in  rows  and  columns  between  the  matched  structures  in  the  coarse  registration  (i.e.  the  estimated 
height  and  the  relative  row  offset)  as  estimates  of  the  misregistration.  Actually  a  simple  analysis  of  ttr- 
translations  for  the  good  matches  in  the  coarse  registration  is  used  to  set  a  spatial  constraint  to  reduce  the  search 
window  while  refining  the  matching  process.  The  relative  row  offset  in  the  coarse  registration  is  approximately  18 
pixels.  This  can  be  derived  by  averaging  the  row  offset  of  the  good  matches  and  can  be  verified  by  subtracting 
the  relative  row  offset  of  the  fine  registration  from  that  of  the  coarse  registration. 

Thus,  the  matching  of  high-level  structures  extracted  from  monocular  analysis  can  be  used  for  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  the  structure  delineation,  height  estimation,  or  provide  a  refined  estimate  of  the  scene  registration.  In  the 
following  section  we  discuss  in  more  detail  the  use  of  structure  matching  to  refine  the  registration. 

3.1.3.  Structure  Matching  for  Registration 

As  we  have  seen,  starting  from  the  coarse  registration,  we  are  able  to  perform  structure  matching  that  provides 
an  estimate  of  the  local  offsets  in  rows  and  columns  for  the  center-of-mass  of  the  structures  generated  by  babe  in 
the  left  and  right  images.  We  can  consider  these  corresponding  points  as  control  points  selected  automatically 
and  then  perform  a  registration  of  the  stereopair  exactly  as  with  the  shadow  corners. 

This  observation  can  be  generalized,  and  we  can  consider  the  automated  registration  more  globally.  As  we 
have  seen,  one  requirement  for  automated  registration  is  the  automatic  selection  of  corresponding  points  in  the 
stereo  pair  images.  Classically  these  points  are  physical  features  of  the  images  like  shadow  comers,  road 
intersections  or  specific  marks,  but  we  can  also  think  of  "virtual  geometric  points"  defined  by  a  geometrical 
relationship  to  real  features  in  the  images.  The  center-of-mass  of  the  structures  generated  by  babe  belong  to  this 
category. 

With  such  a  definition  of  control  points,  the  automated  registration  can  be  performed  using  many  different 
leatures  such  as  isolated  points,  edges,  boundary  contour,  regions,  and  structures.  The  problem  is,  as  before,  to 
perform  accurate  matching  in  order  to  end  up  with  control  points  whose  position  is  accurately  known.  Our  ability 
to  match  various  features  is  the  characteristic  that  tends  to  limit  our  choice  of  techniques. 

The  traditional  "characteristic  points"  approach  is  often  accurate  in  point  position,  but  because  it  is  highly  iocal 
in  nature  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  accurate  one-to-one  correspondence.  The  more  inherent  complexity  in  the 
feature  selected  as  a  match  point,  the  more  constrained  the  matching  becomes.  For  example,  single  intensity 
points  in  the  images  are  very  accurate  in  position  but  the  matching  process  to  find  the  correspondences  is  very 
difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  very  complex  structures  can  be  very  easily  disambiguated  to  find  good 
correspondences.  The  problem  is  that  as  we  match  high-level  structures  our  ability  to  determine  match  point 
positions  becomes  less  accurate.  Because  complex  features  such  as  road  intersections,  building  outlines,  unique 
terrain  points  require  a  detailed  analysis,  their  detection  and  delineation  may  be  inexact.  From  these  inexact 
corresponding  structures  we  must  generate  "virtual"  control  points  whose  position  in  the  feature  is  less  sensitive 
to  these  errors. 

The  Figure  3-7  shows  the  "virtual"  control  points  we  selected  in  the  images  using  the  matching  of  structures 
generated  by  babe  The  structures  generated  by  babe  in  the  left  image  are  shown  in  white,  the  right  image 
structures  are  shown  in  black.  The  automatic  control  points  selected  correspond  to  the  good  structure  matches. 
Given  that  babe  does  a  fairly  good  job  in  structure  delineation  and  generates  consistent  hypotheses  in  both 
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images,  the  set  of  control  points  considered  is  quite  reliable.  In  fact,  the  residuals  of  the  registration  shown  in 
Table  2-2  are  comparable  to  the  registrations  using  a  manual  set  of  control  points. 

Figure  3-8  represents  the  BASE  results  superimposed  on  the  left  image  using  the  isometric  registration  derived 
using  these  control  points.  The  results  are  nearly  identical  to  those  derived  using  manual  registration  and  show  a 
good  superimposition  of  the  building  structures. 


Figure  3-7:  Structure  matching  using  coarse  Figure  3-8:  Superposition  of  structures  using 

scene  registration  structure  matching  registration 


3.2.  Registration  for  stereo  matching 

The  central  issue  in  computational  stereo  is  the  solution  of  the  correspondence  between  features  visible  in  two 
overlapping  images.  The  correspondence  of  a  point  feature  visible  in  the  left  and  right  image  of  a  stereo  pair  can 
be  used  to  generate  the  three-dimensional  description  of  that  point  in  the  scene.  Points  need  not  be  the  only 
teature  matched.  As  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  matching  structures  generated  by  monocular  analysis  can  be 
considered  as  stereo  matching  and  yields  a  relative  height  estimate. 

In  Section  2.2  we  discussed  how  the  epipolar  constraint  is  used  to  simplify  stereo  matching  by  reducing  it  to  a 
one-dimensional  problem.  This  is  because  the  epipolar  lines  in  the  imagery  are  registered  to  be  corresponding 
scanlines  in  the  left  and  right  image.  The  assumption  that  the  scene  registration  is  ideal  and  that  the  epipolar 
constraint  is  totally  satisfied  is  rarely  warranted  in  imagery  digitized  from  aerial  photography.  This  is  due  to  all  of 
the  orientation  problems  previously  discussed  as  well  as  inaccuracies  inherent  to  the  digitization  process  primarily 
due  to  rotation  of  the  image.  In  the  following  section  we  discuss  the  effect  of  coarse  and  fine  scene  registration 
on  two  stereo  matching  algorithms. 

3.2.1.  Two  stereo  correspondence  algorithms 

Algorithms  for  stereo  correspondence  can  be  grouped  into  two  major  categories:  area-based  and  feature- 
based  matching.  Examples  of  area-based  matching  include  correlation  techniques  for  matching  image  intensity 
patches  using  various  evaluation  functions  including  normalized  cross-correlation,  mean-square-difference,  or 
surface  fitting  residual  error.  Feature-based  techniques  match  image  features  derived  from  edge,  line,  or 
boundary  detection  Area-based  techniques  provide  a  dense  disparity  map  with  an  estimate  generated  at  every 
point  in  the  image.  Feature-based  approaches  provide  depth  information  only  at  points  where  the  features  are 
generated,  often  points  of  intensity  discontinuity  that  may  correspond  to  discontinuities  in  depth. 

Both  classes  of  techniques,  area-based  and  feature-based,  have  advantages  and  drawbacks  that  primarily 
depend  on  the  task  domain  and  the  three-dimensional  accuracy  required.  For  complex  urban  scenes,  feature- 
based  techniques  appear  to  provide  more  accurate  information  in  terms  of  locating  depth  discontinuities  and  in 
estimating  height.  However,  area-based  approaches  tend  to  be  more  robust  in  scenes  containing  a  mix  of 
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buildings  and  open  terrain.  For  this  reason  we  have  developed  two  stereo  matching  algorithms,  si  is  an  area- 
based  algorithm  and  uses  the  method  of  differences  matching  technique  developed  by  Lucas  [15,  20J.  S2  is 
feature-based  using  a  scanline  matching  method  that  treats  each  epipolar  scanline  as  an  intensity  waveform.  The 
technique  matches  peaks  and  troughs  in  the  left  and  right  waveform.  Both  are  hierarchical  and  use  a  coarse-to- 
fine  matching  approach.  Each  is  quite  general  as  the  only  constraint  imposed  is  the  order  constraint  for  the 
feature-based  approach.  The  order  constraint  should  generally  be  satisfied  in  our  aerial  imagery  except  in  cases 
of  hollowed  structures. 

Both  matching  algorithms  assume  the  epipolar  geometry  but  have  different  sensitivity  to  its  accuracy.  The  si 
area-based  approach  uses  a  hierarchical  set  of  reduced  resolution  images  to  perform  a  coarse-to-fine  matching  of 
small  windows  in  the  two  images.  At  each  level  the  size  of  the  windows  for  the  matching  process  depends  on  the 
resolution  of  the  reduced  image.  An  initial  disparity  map  is  generated  at  the  first  level.  Subsequent  matching 
results  computed  at  successively  finer  levels  of  detail  are  used  to  refine  the  disparity  estimate  at  each  level. 
Therefore  the  amount  of  error  in  the  scene  registration  that  can  be  tolerated  by  this  matching  algorithm  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  matching  windows.  However,  since  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  matching  window  size 
and  the  level  of  accuracy,  simply  using  larger  matching  windows  may  not  be  desirable. 

The  S2  feature-based  approach  matches  epipolar  lines  in  the  left  and  right  image.  It  uses  a  hierarchical 
approximation  of  the  intensity  waveforms  to  match  peaks  and  valleys  at  different  levels  of  resolution.  To  avoid 
mismatches  it  uses  inter-scanline  consistency  that  enforces  a  linear  ordering  of  matches  without  order  reversals. 
It  also  applies  an  intra-scanline  consistency  that  considers  the  matches  in  adjacent  scanlines.  Application  of 
intra-scanline  constraint  is  used  to  increase  the  confidence  of  matches  found  to  be  consistent  across  multiple 
scanlines  and  to  delete  improbable  matches. 

Figure  3-9  is  a  complex  industrial  area  scene  and  was  the  focus  of  our  discussion  on  coarse  and  fine  scene 
registration  in  Sections  2.3  and  2.4.  This  scene  contains  many  of  the  difficulties  found  in  stereo  matching, 
including  occlusion,  complicated  textures,  large  depth  discontinuities,  and  complicated  three-dimensional  objects. 
The  Figure  3-10  shows  the  results  of  the  matching  for  the  conceptmap  coarse  registration  using  the  area-based 
algori.hm  si.  In  all  of  the  disparity  match  results  presented  in  this  paper,  brighter  regions  are  closer  to  the  camera 
and  have  greater  height.  Darker  regions  are  at  or  below  the  relative  terrain  ground  plane.  The  results  using  the 
coarse  registration  are  quite  errorful.  We  can  barely  discern  the  general  shape  of  the  taller  buildings  in  the  middle 
and  the  upper  left  areas  of  the  scene.  The  S2  algorithm  is  completely  unable  to  use  a  coarse  registration  since 
the  scanline  matching  assumes  that  the  epipolar  constraint  is  satisfied. 

The  Figure  3-1 1  shows  the  results  of  the  matching  using  the  si  algorithm  with  the  fine  registration  produced  by 
the  manual  selection  of  shadow  comer  points.  The  matching  results  are  significantly  better  with  the  bright  areas 
again  representing  the  highest  regions  and  corresponding  to  most  c.  the  buildings  in  the  scene.  Although  the 
delineation  is  not  crisp  there  are  few  major  mismatches,  and  we  have  an  adequate  impression  of  the  range  of 
heights  in  the  scene.  The  si  algorithm  has  many  of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  any  area-based  technique. 
As  we  can  see  in  Figure  3-1 1  most  of  the  errors  are  due  to  abrupt  changes  in  height  due  to  man-made  structures. 

The  Figure  3-12  shows  the  results  of  the  matching  using  the  S2  algorithm  with  the  same  fine  scene  registration 
in  Figure  3-1 1 .  This  technique  performs  very  well  on  the  disparity  discontinuities  caused  by  man-made  structures, 
and  therefore  we  have  a  much  better  delineation  of  the  buildings  than  in  Figure  3-11.  Nevertheless,  despite  post 
processing  of  the  disparity  results,  the  resulting  disparity  image  is  noisy.  As  expected,  the  S2  algorithm  can  not 
provide  robust  matches  in  areas  of  uniform  intensity  or  in  highly  textured  areas. 

The  results  of  the  two  stereo  matching  algorithms  are  quite  complimentary,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  advantage  of  the  different  failure  modalities  in  order  to  form  a  composite  disparity  map  that  gives  a  more 
accurate  three-dimensional  representation  of  the  scene.  It  is  also  clear  that  stereo  matching  relies  on  a  more 
accurate  scene  registration  than  is  provided  by  the  coarse  registration  described  in  Section  2.3.  Even  when  the 
matching  window  size  for  an  area-based  stereo  algorithm  is  larger  than  the  inherent  mis-registration,  it  may  be 
difficult  for  the  matching  algorithm  to  recover  from  mis-matches  due  to  poor  scene  registration.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  results  in  structure  matching  presented  in  Section  3.1  that  appear  to  be  much  less  sensitive  to  a  coarse 
scene  registration. 
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Figure  3-13:  S2  stereo  matching  result  [left] 


Figure  3-14:  S2  stereo  matching  result  [right] 


Figure  3-15:  Ground  truth  left  image 
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Figure  3-16:  Ground  truth  right  image 
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reconstruction .  Synthetic  reconstruction  can  be  used  to  visualize  and  compare  the  results  of  stereo  matching  by 
direct  visualization, 

A  relative  height  computation,  or  disparity,  is  the  result  of  most  stereo  matching  algorithms.  The  disparity  is 
usually  encoded  in  a  representation  related  to  the  geometry  of  the  left  image.  In  this  disparity  map,  the  values  of 
each  point  in  the  map  correspond  to  the  relative  height  of  that  point  in  the  left  image.  In  order  to  generate  a 
synthetic  reconstruction  containing  the  information  extracted  by  the  matching  process  we  must  generate  a  new 
right  image.  Each  point  in  the  right  image  is  the  corresponding  point  in  the  left  image  displaced  by  the  relative 
height  estimate  in  the  disparity  map.  This  process  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  used  to  generate  the  disparity 
map.  However,  we  do  not  have  to  solve  the  matching  problem.  The  computed  right  image  is,  by  definition, 
perfectly  registered  since  there  are  only  local  horizontal  shifts  between  the  left  and  the  right  image.  Thus,  we 
satisfy  the  epipolar  constraint.  Figure  3-14  and  Figure  3-13  shows  reconstructed  synthetic  stereo  images  for  the 
stereo  matching  results  produced  by  S2  in  Figure  3-12, 

3.3.2.  3D  segmentation  for  ground  truth  determination 

The  visualization  of  scenes  and  stereo  matching  results  is  a  powerful  tool  for  the  qualitative  comparison  of 
different  scene  interpretation  techniques.  One  technique  is  the  side-by-side  comparison  of  the  original  stereo 
scene  and  the  automated  reconstruction.  Such  a  comparison  allows  us  to  quickly  see  those  buildings  that  are 
missing  or  have  errors  in  height  or  ground  position. 

However,  a  quantitative  approach  is  also  possible  and  is  potentially  more  useful.  Using  the  anaglyph  display 
techniques  we  can  generate  a  three-dimensional  segmentation  that  allows  us  to  store  the  structure  of  each 
building  in  the  scene.  The  form  of  the  data  is  simply  a  segmentation  description  file  containing  collections  of  left 
image  points  and  their  relative  height.  From  that  representation  we  can  infer  a  partial  three-dimensional 
representation  of  the  buildings  guessing  the  shape  of  the  invisible  parts,  much  as  is  done  with  simple  wireframe 
models  We  can  also  use  this  representation  as  a  baseline  reference  representation  for  buildings  in  order  to 
compare  and  contrast  the  various  processing  results. 

Figures  3-15  and  3-16  show  how  this  technique  can  be  used  to  construct  a  simple  three-dimensional  ground 
truth  segmentation  that  can  be  visualized  as  a  stereo  scene.  We  simply  represent  the  building  roofs  as  horizontal 
surfaces  and  displace  these  surfaces  proportionally  to  the  actual  height  of  the  buildings  that  we  got  from  the 
three-dimen=innal  segmentation  of  the  roofs.  Such  a  stereo  pair  is  very  useful  in  order  to  compare  the  results  of 
automatic  scene  matching. 


4.  Automatic  scene  registration 

As  we  have  seen,  structure  matching,  stereo  matching,  and  visualization  all  rely  on  the  quality  of  the  stereo 
registration  The  registration  and  the  matching  process  are  therefore  interdependent.  Structure  matching 
appears  to  be  a  task  that  we  can  reliably  perform  even  with  a  coarse  scene  registration.  Further,  the  results  of 
structure  matching  provides  a  method  to  automatically  refine  the  initial  coarse  scene  registration.  In  this  Section 
we  demonstrate  a  complete  end-to-end  scenario  of  automatic  structure  matching,  fine  registration,  and  stereo 
analysis.  Thus,  we  can  automatically  generate  a  three-dimensional  ^presentation  of  the  scene  starting  from  the 
conceptmap  image  database. 

We  began  with  the  DC38008  test  area  corresponding  to  Figures  2-3  and  2-4,  previously  shown  in  Section  2.3. 
We  then  utilize  the  babe  structure  results  and  perform  structure  matching  to  select  reliable  control  points.  The 
structures  generated  by  babe  are  fragmented  and  are  not  as  consistent  as  those  generated  for  the  lax  stereo 
pair  Nevertheless,  we  are  able  to  find  a  number  of  good  matches,  well  distributed  across  the  image,  as  shown  in 
Figure  4-1  Subjectively,  the  registration  quality  is  good,  as  seen  in  Figure  4-2,  where  many  of  the  building 
fragments  are  now  aligned.  The  overall  registration  quality  is  detailed  in  Table  2-1  (ISO  structure)  in  Section  2.4. 
While  it  is  not  as  accurate  the  registration  derived  by  manual  ground  control  selection,  it  is  clearly  comparable. 

Finally  using  this  automatically  registered  stereo  pair  we  performed  stereo  matching  to  get  a  dense  disparity 
map  of  the  scene.  Figures  4-3  and  4-4  show  the  results  for  the  si  and  the  S2  matchers.  The  results  are 
comparable  to  those  in  Figures  3-11  and  3-12  achieved  using  manual  selection  of  control  points.  Thus  we  have 
shown  the  feasibility  of  end-to-end  processing  to  establish  precise  local  registration  using  automatic  ground 
control  point  estimation. 
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Figure  4-1 :  Automatic  control  points  using  Figure  4-2:  Superposition  of  structures  using 

structure  matching  structure  matching  registration 


Figure  4-3:  si  disparity  map  using  Figure  4-4:  S2  disparity  map  using 

structure  matching  registration  structure  matching  registration 


5.  Conclusions 

The  importance  of  scene  registration  in  the  automated  interpretation  of  aerial  imagery  can  not  be  overstated. 
Scene  registration  is  required  for  monocular  matching,  stereo  analysis,  scene  visualization,  accurate  mensuration, 
and  for  many  other  photo-interpretation  tasks.  Most  work  in  computational  stereo  has  ignored  the  problem  of 
scene  registration  assuming  that  the  left/right  image  pairs  were  already  in  epipolar  geometry.  As  we  have  seen, 
this  may  limit  the  utility  of  many  feature-based  and  some  area-based  matching  techniques,  especially  in  cases 
where  there  are  significant  residual  errors  in  the  registration  process. 

Traditionally  we  have  separated  the  stereo  analysis  of  digital  images  in  two  problems,  registration  and 
matching,  and  have  attempted  to  solve  each  independently.  However,  the  results  of  matching,  whether  structural 
or  using  a  stereo  model,  are  actually  the  ultimate  form  of  scene  registration  since  the  matching  solves  the 
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correspondence  between  different  objects  in  the  images.  In  some  sense  registration  and  matching  are 
corresponding  processes  that  are  performed  at  different  representational  levels.  Registration  relies  on 
mathematically  modeling  the  image  acquisition  in  the  three-dimensional  world,  while  matching  defines  the 
relationship  between  corresponding  points  in  two  images.  Registration  is  generally  necessary  to  constrain  search 
during  matching,  but  at  least  a  sparse  matching  is  necessary  to  perform  the  registration. 


5.1.  Future  Work 

There  are  several  areas  for  future  work  focused  on  improving  techniques  for  scene  registration.  First,  using  the 
image-to-map  correspondence,  we  need  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  landmarks  stored  in  the  conceptmap 
database.  It  may  be  necessary  to  include  accurately  sun/eyed  geodetic  control  points  in  addition  to  those  that  are 
acquired  from  map  sheets.  However,  given  the  high  resolution  of  the  imagery  that  we  are  working  with,  it  may 
actually  be  quite  difficult,  using  these  control  points,  to  improve  on  the  current  level  of  accuracy.  More  complex 
known  landmarks  such  as  road  networks  may  be  utilized  to  accurately  register  imagery  to  maps  for  automated 
scene  registration  [16]. 

For  direct  image-to-image  correspondence  we  have  seen  some  limitations  in  automatic  extraction  of  shadow 
corner  points  in  complex  urban  imagery  for  registration.  Additional  sources  of  reliable  registration  points  should 
be  available  using  monocular  extraction  of  man-made  structures  such  as  the  road  networks.  From  our  previous 
work  in  road  detection  [3]  and  tracking  [19]  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  use  these  structures  as  potential 
landmarks  for  scene  matching.  Furthermore  the  model  of  transformation  between  the  two  images  should  be 
enhanced  to  get  a  better  registration  once  we  have  accurate  control  points. 

Finally,  we  need  to  pursue  the  experiment  of  iterative  refinement  of  registration  via  coarse-to-fine  matching. 
The  basic  idea  is  to  perform  a  coarse  registration  using  road  networks,  or  known  ephemeris  data.  This  coarse 
registration  would  be  followed  by  feature  matching  using  structure  matching  or  shadow  corners  to  generate  an 
estimate  of  the  error  in  the  registration.  This  estimate  can  be  refined  using  a  hierarchical  approach  using  high- 
level  features  that  are  easily  matched  but  have  inaccuracies  in  position,  to  low  level  features  that  are  difficult  to 
match  but  have  unambiguous  positions  in  the  stereo  pair.  The  process  of  registration  and  matching  would  then 
iteratively  converge  to  a  complete  matching  of  the  scene.  Whether  this  approach  can  achieve  high  registration 
accuracy  equal  to  manual  correspondence  is  a  topic  for  further  research. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  summarizes  various  projects  in  the  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company  Image  Technology  Development 
Program.  These  include:  knowledge-based  systems,  applications  of  neural  networks,  perspective  invariant  object  recog¬ 
nition,  space  astronomy,  materials  research,  integrated  electronics  and  architectures,  advanced  software,  image  process¬ 
ing,  automation  and  robotics.  Image  Understanding  aspects  of  the  projects  are  highlighted,  with  an  emphasis  on  three- 
dimensional  data  derivation  and  visualization. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  presentation  has  two  objectives.  First,  we  give  a  brief  overview  of  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company’s 
(LMSC’s)  activities  in  digital  image  processing  and  interpretation,  highlighting  aspects  of  the  work  that  we  have 
judged  to  be  of  interest  to  the  present  audience  of  experts  in  the  image  understanding  community.  Second,  we  present 
technical  depth  in  one  specific  area,  the  utilization  of  three-dimensional  information  in  imagery  exploitation,  since  this 
subject  plays  a  vital  role  in  several  of  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  (SC)  Vision  application  areas  and  programs, 
such  as  object  modeling  for  photointerpretation,  automated  manufacturing  and  robotic  manipulation. 

Lockheed  is  a  ten-billion-dollar  corporation  with  major  activities  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
hence  the  present  paper  cannot  summarize  all  imaging  research  activities.  We  will  focus  on  image  algorithms  and  tech¬ 
niques  developed  at  LMSC’s  Palo  Alto  and  Sunnyvale  laboratories,  a  major  portion  of  Lockheed’s  image  technology 
program.  In  common  with  a  number  of  the  major  aerospace  corporations,  Lockheed  develops  a  proportion  of  its  imag¬ 
ing  technology  for  controlled  access  programs,  and  thus  this  information  must  be  sequestered.  However,  the  authors 
feel  confident  that  this  latter  restriction,  while  cutting  down  on  specific  details,  will  not  detract  from  the  accuracy  of 
the  overall  picture. 

At  LMSC,  image  technology  development  is  driven  by  the  requirements  of  the  company’s  various  missiles  and  space 
programs.  These  requirements  include: 

•  AUTOMATED  SCREENING  of  visible,  radar  and  sonar  imagery  from  spacecraft,  aircraft  and  oceangoing 

platforms; 

•  AUTOMATED  INSPECTION  of  missile  and  aircraft  parts  and  electronic  components  using  various  sensing 

technologies; 

•  AUTOMATED  ASSESSMENT  of  imagery-derived  features,  with  applications  to  collection  system 

management  and  mission  planning; 

•  IMAGE  ANALYSIS  WORKSTATIONS  that  facilitate  interactive  imagery  exploitation  and  incorporate 

automated  database  access,  analyst  aids,  and  report  generation  capabilities. 

A  number  of  LMSC  technology  developers  and  managers,  recognizing  the  high  payoff  that  would  result  from  success- 
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ful  automated  image  understanding  systems  in  these  areas,  are  optimistic  about  the  migration  path  from  the  communi¬ 
ty’s  present  comparatively  modest  accomplishments  to  significant  capabilities  for  automated  systems  within  a  decade. 
Current  estimates  of  the  probable  dollar  value  of  image-related  sales  over  the  next  five  years  have  helped  to  assure 
that  LMSC  management  will  continue  to  view  image  technology  development  as  an  important  component  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  strategy  for  missiles  and  space  business. 


We  now  proceed  with  Part  2  of  our  presentation,  an  overview  of  LMSC  image  technology  research.  Part  3  treats  three- 
dimensional  issues  in  greater  technical  depth.  Technical  articles  and  video  tape  presentations  on  LMSC’s  work  in  sever¬ 
al  of  these  areas  can  be  made  available  upon  request 


2.  OVERVIEW 

In  the  following  pages  we  summarize  various  major  projects  within  LMSC.  They  include  automated  image  screening 
and  processing,  knowledge-based  technology,  or  rapid  (video-rate)  cue  extraction  and  scene  generation. 

2J  KNOWLEDGE-BASED  SYSTEMS 
2JJ  AES 

The  Automated  Exploitation  System  (AES)  addresses  requirements  for  monitoring  objects  of  interest  and  performing 
situation  assessment  over  large  geographic  areas.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  four  main  subsystems  of  the  overall  architec¬ 
ture:  Cue  Extractor  (CE),  Knowledge-Based  Exploitation  (KBE),  Interactive  Workstation  (IWS)  and  a  database  sub¬ 
system.  AES  is  partitioned  in  a  manner  intended  to  optimize  the  use  of  numerical  and  symbolic  processes,  algorithmic 


Figure  1.  AES  architecture. 

and  heuristic  components,  and  appropriate  conventional  and  knowledge-based  technologies.  The  CE  processes  raw  image 
data,  and  identifies  objects  and  target  cues  based  on  pixel  and  object-model  data.  Hence,  the  CE  consists  primarily  of 
numerically  intensive  processes  based  on  image  texture,  variance  measurements,  and  pattern  matching  algorithms.  Cues 
and  image  registration  coefficients  are  passed  to  the  KBE  subsystem  for  screening  and  verification,  situation  assess¬ 
ment,  and  planning.  This  system  combines  the  cues  with  ground-truth  and  doctrinal  knowledge  to  determine  their  im¬ 
portance  and  generates  reports  on  the  screening  results,  plus  evaluation  of  the  cues.  This  information  is  passed  to  the 
IWS  where  an  image  analyst  can  monitor,  observe,  and  evaluate  system  functionality  as  well  as  respond  to  critical 
items.  The  database  subsystem  stores  and  shares  reference  imagery,  collateral  information  and  digital  terrain  data  to 
support  both  automated  and  interactive  processing.  This  partitioning  of  functionality  into  subsystems  facilitates  hierar- 
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chical  application  of  knowledge  in  image  interpretation.  The  current  AES  prototype  helps  in  identification,  capture, 
representation,  and  refinement  of  knowledge.  The  KBE  subsystem  software  is  written  mainly  in  LISP,  although  the 
ART  expert  system  shell  is  used  in  the  implementation.  The  hardware  testbed  includes  a  Symbolics  3675  computer. 

Initially,  the  CE  performs  analysis  on  raw  imagery  data  and  produces  a  list  of  vectors,  (x,y)  pixel  locations,  and  nota¬ 
tions  as  to  the  "likeness"  of  the  selected  positions  in  the  image  versus  a  specific  catalog  of  objects  (roads,  rivers,  and 
other  cultural  data)  and  targets  (tanks,  jeeps,  and  strategic  objects).  This  cue-level  information,  along  with  rudimenta¬ 
ry  registration  coefficients  which  transform  the  (x,y)  locations  into  (latitude,  longitude)  space  coordinates  are  provid¬ 
ed  to  the  KBE  software. 

The  KBE  accepts  a  list  of  these  cues  from  the  CE  and  uses  various  types  of  knowledge  about  terrain,  object-terrain  po¬ 
sitioning  doctrine,  formation  of  object  grouping,  and  historical  data  to  screen  the  cues,  then  validates  and  assigns  a  sta¬ 
tus  to  each  target.  Finally,  it  outputs  symbolic  target  descriptors  to  the  IWS.  The  purpose  of  the  KBE  is  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  outputs  of  the  cue  extractor  and  to  provide  significant  cues  to  the  image  analyst  to  assist  him  or  her 
in  performing  routine  commonplace  tasks  more  effectively.  It  accomplishes  the  former  by  providing  figures-of-merit 
and  expedites  the  latter  through  maintenance  of  database  information  and  interpretation  of  target  cue  data. 


Figure  2.  Terrain  model  for  site-1:  overview  and  close-up. 


In  addition  to  performing  automated  cue  processing  functions,  the  KBE  provides  interactive  softeopy  terrain  modeling 
capabilities.  Terrain  data  is  introduced  to  the  KBE  via  ASCII  files  containing  terrain  element  descriptors.  Capabilities 
within  KBE’s  terrain  functions  include  symbolic  representation,  display,  and  manipulation  of  Digital  Feature  Analysis 
Data  (DFAD).  The  user  can  obtain  or  construct  softeopy  maps  for  areas  of  interest  using  terrain  features  appropriate 
for  his  application.  Along  with  this,  the  KBE  provides  generic  object-terrain  reasoning  capabilities  for  doing  spatial 
reasoning.  Areas  of  interest  (where  imagery  was  acquired)  are  modeled  with  digital  terrain  features  such  as  roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  fresh  water,  mixed  trees,  building,  and  military  construction. 

The  AES  testbed  includes  capabilities  for  digitizing  terrain  features  from  imagery  data  in  a  semi-automated  mode.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  shows  a  representative  DFAD-like  manually  constructed  terrain  model  for  one  area  used  in  our  examples.  Cur¬ 
rently,  research  is  being  conducted  at  Lockheed  and  elsewhere  for  automatically  extracting  terrain  features  and  produc¬ 
ing  such  symbolic  maps  from  imagery  data. 
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212  COBIUS 


A  constraint-based  image  understanding  system  (COBIUS)  has  been  developed  which  focuses  on  high  resolution  aerial 
imagery  interpretation.  The  major  problems  which  this  system  addresses  are: 


1 )  generic  domain  object  representation 


2)  compensating  for  unreliable  image  segmentation 


3)  knowledge  control 


The  system  consists  of  knowledge  bases  for  domain  object  models  and  control  strategies,  blackboard  areas  to  contain 
the  instantiated  hypotheses  of  objects  and  constraints,  and  an  image  feature  database  to  fuse  results  from  multiple  im¬ 
age  segmentation  modules  (Figure  3). 


IMAGE 


Figure  3.  COBIUS  image  understanding  architecture. 


To  address  problem  (1)  above,  COBIUS  uses  a  hierarchical  representation  scheme  for  both  domain  objects  and  con¬ 
straints.  The  domain  object  representation  hierarchy  consists  of  event,  scene,  group,  object  subpart,  surface,  and  curve 
levels.  In  a  similar  hierarchy,  constraints  are  represented  from  coarse  to  Fine  at  different  levels.  Both  objects  and  con¬ 
straints  (at  all  hierarchical  levels)  are  represented  as  schemas. 

Constraints  can  be  applied  either  to  domain  objects  or  other  constraints.  This  allows  the  decomposition  of  complex 
constraints  into  primitive  constraints  and  allows  constraints  to  be  modified  by  rules  and  other  constraints.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  representation  is  that  constraints  can  be  treated  like  domain  objects;  therefore,  model-based  prediction  and 
verification  of  primitive  constraints  from  complex  constraints  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  combinatorial  computation  of 
graph  matching  techniques. 

To  address  problem  (2)  COBIUS  uses  a  multiple  feature  fusion  approach  with  model-based  feature  verification  capabil¬ 
ity.  The  mage  segmentation  component  consists  of  both  region  and  edge  segmentation  modules,  and  a  model-based  re- 
segmentation  module  that  uses  model  information  to  guide  the  segmentation  of  expected  objects  in  the  selected  image 
areas.  The  region  segmention  provides  coarse  image  features  that  are  useful  for  initial  image  interpretation.  The  edge 
segmention  provides  detailed  shape  information  suitable  for  model-based  verification. 

Depending  on  the  scene  content,  region  or  edge  features  are  selected  according  to  the  current  processing  goal  and  strate¬ 
gy  to  provide  adequate  descriptions  for  feature-to-model  matching.  The  model-based  resegmentation  routine  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  object  verification  rules.  With  the  ability  to  fuse  multiple  image  features  and  to  use  model  information  for 
resegmentation,  COBIUS  significantly  ameliorates  problems  caused  by  unreliable  segmentation. 
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To  address  problem  (3)  COBIUS  reasons  opportunistically,  pursuing  and  refining  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  first. 
Control  knowledge  is  represented  explicitly  in  terms  of  control  schemes  and  strategy  selection  rules.  Dempster-Shafer 
style  uncertainty  reasoning  is  used  to  minimize  the  problem  associated  with  errors  in  the  segmentation  process.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  is  also  used  as  control  information  where  high  certainty  hypotheses  will  be  explored  first.  Another  source  of 
control  information  is  encoded  in  the  representation  hierarchy  of  the  constraints.  This  constraint  hierarchy  is  used  by 
the  constraint  manipulation  rules  to  dynamically  determine  what  are  the  best  constraints  to  evaluate  next. 


Figure  4.  Split-and-Merge  segmentation  results. 

COBIUS  is  implemented  in  Automated  Reasoning  Tool  (ART)  and  LISP  programming  language  on  a  Symbolics  ma¬ 
chine.  The  focus  of  our  effort  has  been  to  design  and  implement  COBIUS  to  be  as  scene  independent  as  possible.  As  a 
processing  example,  however,  we  have  applied  it  to  airport  scenes. 

Region  and  edge  segmentation  results  on  an  aerial  photograph  of  Washington  National  Airport  are  shown  in  Figures  4 
and  5.  Long  edge  segments  are  grouped  together  to  form  runway  hypotheses.  Regions  with  straight  boundaries  and 
elongated  shapes  are  classified  as  buildings.  Constraints  such  as  "buildings  are  not  too  close  to  runways"  are  checked  to 
resolve  inconsistent  scene  hypotheses.  Building  hypotheses  satisfying  the  NEXT-TO  spatial  constraint  form  building- 
complex  hypothesis  at  the  group  level  on  the  blackboard.  Additional  building  hypotheses  are  predicted  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  building  complex  based  on  the  NEXT-TO  constraint. 

Once  the  building  complex  hypothesis  has  been  extended,  the  airport  scene  model  and  constraints  are  used  to  predict 
roughly  the  locations  of  taxiways,  parking  lots,  and  access  roads.  These  predictions  help  to  narrow  down  potential  ar¬ 
eas  of  interest  for  detecting  airplanes.  Trapezoid  shape  primitives  extracted  from  edge  segments  are  used  to  form  air¬ 
plane  subpart  hypotheses.  Spatial  constraints  between  airplane  subpart  hypotheses  are  evaluated  to  form  airplane  hy¬ 
potheses  (Figure  6).  Independently,  regions  with  airplane  model  attributes  are  classified  as  airplanes.  For  partially  sup¬ 
ported  airplane  hypotheses,  missing  subparts  are  predicted  (boxes  in  Fig.  6),  and  the  model-based  resegmentation 
module  is  used  to  verify  those  predictions.  The  verified  airplanes  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 

We  have  designed  and  implemented  a  constraint-based  image  understanding  system  for  interpretation  of  aerial  imagery 
and  have  applied  it  to  an  airport  scene.  The  novelty  of  this  approach  is  that  we  represent  constraints  as  objects  and  orga¬ 
nize  them  hierarchically  (similar  to  the  way  objects  in  the  scene  are  represented  and  organized).  This  allows  tremen¬ 
dous  flexibility  for  generation,  combination,  manipulation,  evaluation,  propagation,  and  satisfaction  of  constraints.  In 
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We  have  also  devised  a  set  of  flexible  control  strategies  which  can  manipulate  constraints  in  the  same  way  as  objects 
are  manipulated.  Using  this  representation  scheme  and  control  strategy,  we  provide  greater  modularity,  flexiblity,  and 
avoid  graph  matching  and  its  combinatorial  explosion  as  well. 


Figure  7.  Final  interpretation  results. 


We  are  currendy  exploring  incorporation  of  the  following  schema  into  our  image  understanding  system:  (1)  temporal 
relations  and  constraints  to  analyze  sequences  of  aerial  imagery,  (2)  ancillary  knowledge  from  maps  or  previous  scene 
evaluations,  (3)  detection  of  more  sophisticated  temporal  events,  (4)  automatic  report  generation  for  monitoring  re¬ 
sults. 

2d  3  Cartographic  image  analysis 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Cartographic  Image  Analy  .s  project  is  to  investigate  image  understanding  algorithm  meth¬ 
odologies  which  will  provide  accurate  and  efficient  automatic  inteipretations  of  overhead  digital  (softcopy)  imagery. 
This  includes  investigation  of  new  automatic  and  semi-automatic  techniques  for  feature  (object)  extraction  and  delinea¬ 
tion,  feature  classification  and  identification,  intelligent  information  storage  and  retrieval,  image  screening,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  difficult  application  domain  tasks  such  as  change  detection,  trafficability  analysis,  and  reference  map  prepara¬ 
tion.  Our  effort  explores  new  and  promising  technology  areas  which  may  yield  fruitful  results  to  the  challenging  as¬ 
pects  of  automation  for  photointerpretation.  Two  recent  highlights  of  this  activity  include:  1)  a  new  tool  called  "High 
Accuracy  Reference  Map  Extractor"  which  provides  automated  delineation  capability  of  high-value  urban  objects  with 
pinpoint  accuracy,  and  2)  a  new  Neural  Network  for  image  understanding. 

The  High  Accuracy  Reference  Map  Extractor  improves  upon  the  results  of  the  Lockheed  semi-automated  region  extrac¬ 
tion/delineation  capability.  It  takes  as  input  a  noisy  representation  of  an  object’s  boundary  and  converts  it  to  a  sequence 
of  straight  line  segments  which  yields  an  accurate  object  delineation.  Such  straight  line  segments  are  very  appropriate 
for  computer  generation  of  reference  data  for  a  mission  preparation  task,  with  much  improved  results  deriving  from 
the  application  of  this  strategy.  User  efficiency  and  more  effective  personnel  utilization  can  occur  from  the  application 
of  such  a  strategy. 

The  second  highlight  exploits  multiple  image  resolution  levels  for  improved  delineations  and  classification  of  high- 
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resolution  digital  imagery  using  a  Neural-Network  structure.  A  given  feature  is  best  represented  as  a  whole  at  some 
optimal  level  of  detail,  dependent  on  its  spatial  dimensions  (the  recognition  of  a  vehicle  requires  a  higher  level  of  de¬ 
tail  than  the  recognition  of  the  road  it  is  on).  At  resolutions  below  the  optimum  a  feature  may  not  be  visible,  or  con¬ 
textual  features  may  dominate.  At  resolutions  above  the  optimum  a  feature’s  internal  features  may  dominate.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  either  side  of  the  optimal  threshold  is  important  for  reinforcing  or  cancelling  the  interpretation  of  a  feature, 
till  of  which  is  ignored  in  the  more  standard  global  interpretation  process.  A  set  of  requirements  for  a  new  approach  to 
image  interpretation,  called  Multi-Pass  Multi-Resolution  (MPR)  was  developed  which  partitions  refined  shapes  by 
splitting  and  remerging  adjacent  partitions  according  to  the  type  and  quality  of  their  classification,  and  tracks  the 
changing  confidence  in  feature  interpretations  due  to  refinement  of  partitions  and  the  exposure  of  internal  features, 
weighted,  or  "fuzzy",  classes.  The  preliminary  results  on  urban  imagery  are  extremely  encouraging. 

22  APPLICATIONS  OF  NEURAL  NETWORKS 

22.1  Automated  terrain  elevation  extraction 

We  have  studied  how  match  points  between  stereo  image  pairs  can  be  used  to  derive  terrain  elevation  data  from  aerial 
photography.  The  applications  are  obstacle  avoidance  and  target  downtrack  ranging  for  camera  guided  vehicles.  These 
measurements  are  made  possible  by  the  relative  image  offsets,  or  parallax,  produced  when  objects  at  different  ranges 
are  imaged  from  different  angles.  In  other  image  comparison  applications,  such  as  change  detection,  parallax  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  significant  nuisance,  producing  undesired  relative  image  distortions.  Parallax  removal  through  pixel  by  pixel 
image  matching  is  then  necessary  before  image  comparison  can  be  performed. 

Fractional  parallax  determination  at  each  pixel  location  was  attempted  by  using  image  cross  correlation  calculations. 
This  data,  corresponding  to  image  window  sections,  was  input  to  a  back-propagation,  two  hidden-layer,  symmetrical 
neural  netwo  \  Network  output  included  the  parallax  offset  value  for  the  center  pixel  of  each  window  section.  The 
network  was  trained  using  simulated  stereo  imagery  so  that  the  exact  parallax  offset  at  each  pixel  was  known. 

Network  results  on  simulated  test  sets  show  a  distinct  improvement  over  results  using  correlation  smoothing  meth¬ 
ods.  The  trained  network  was  then  used  on  a  real  image  pair  for  elevation  extraction  and  change  detection.  The  result¬ 
ing  elevation  surface  and  change  detection  difference  image  are  illustrated  and  evaluated  in  section  3.  Further  results  of 
this  study  are  also  described  there. 

222  Inference  mechanisms  in  knowledge-based  systems 

In  a  second  study,  relations  among  neural  networks,  linear  programming  and  continuous  or  "fuzzy"  logical  inference 
have  been  derived  and  demonstrated.  A  statement  in  the  propositional  calculus,  like  "p  3  q"  may  be  represented  as  a 
function  of  its  propositional  variables,  e.g.  f  3  (p,q).  These  functions  are  generally  thought  of  as  integer  valued  func¬ 
tions  of  the  discrete  variables  p,q;  for  example,  p  3  q  or  f  3  (p,q)  =  0  if  p=l,  q=0,  or  f  3  (p,q)  =  1  otherwise.  We 
have  explored  the  consequences  of  generalizing  these  functions,  allowing  the  propositional  variables  to  assume  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  truth-values  0<p<l,  0<q<l,  in  such  a  way  as  to  coincide  with  the  traditional  functions  of  discrete  logic  at 
the  comer-points  of  the  (p,q)  square.  We  call  the  resulting  theory  "continuous  logic". 

Theorems  about  the  logical  functions  f  3  (p,q),  fv  (p,q)  f.(p,q)  f#(p,q)  can  now  be  provided  by  reasoning  about  mathe¬ 
matical  inequalities.  A  tautology  in  this  theory  is  a  suite ment  whose  minimum  truth  value,  subject  to  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  inequality  constraints  imposed  by  the  premises,  is  unity.  The  proof  of  a  proposition  becomes  a  mathematical  exer¬ 
cise  in  non-linear  or  linear  programming,  maximizing  functions  of  propositional  arguments  subject  to  inequality  con¬ 
straints.  If  the  logical  functions  are  defined  as  linear  algebraic  functions,  proving  theorems  in  logic  is  accomplished  by 
solving  linear  programming  problems,  which  becomes  a  candidate  inference  mechanism  for  knowledge  based  systems 
grounded  in  continuous  logic.  The  linear  programming  procedure  generates  a  monotonic  path  through  the  search  space; 
backtracking  or  trial-and-error  are  not  required.  With  this  theory,  we  can  explore  the  consequences  of  attributing 
truth-values  other  than  0  or  1  to  propositions,  and  we  can  prove  statements  involving  generalized  logical  relationships 
among  such  propositions. 

The  second  element  of  our  approach  makes  use  of  J.  J.  Hopfield’s  observation  that  a  variety  of  constrained  optimiza- 
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tion  problems,  including  linear  programming,  can  be  solved  by  neural  networks.  We  have  shown  how  to  concatenate 
these  results,  and  have  demonstrated  several  examples  of  solving  logical  inference  problems  with  neural  networks.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  these  results  to  automated  inferencing  in  "smart"  collateral  data  bases  are  being  investigated. 

2  3  PERSPECTIVE  AND  MOTION  INVARIANT  OBJECT  RECOGNITION 

23.1  Projective  invariants 

Dimensionless  metrics  derived  from  ratios  of  geometrical  distances  and  volumes,  may  provide  a  computationally  low- 
cost  means  for  classifying  and  cataloging  objects  in  imagery.  The  cross-ratio  theorem  in  the  plane  is  an  example  of  us¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  sines  resulting  from  object  feature  locations  in  image  space  to  perform  image  rectification  and  object 
identification.  After  establishing  the  basic  invariant  theorem  under  Mobius  transformations,  the  principle  of  image 
space  property  invariance  is  generalized  to  arbitrary  scene  space  point  placement,  then  extended  towards  stereoscopic 
and  unconstrained  object  classification  in  higher  dimensional  space.  Particular  focus  is  paid  to  the  2-1,  2-2,  and  3-2 
scene-to-image  dimensional  cases  and  the  forms  which  these  invariants  assume.  Several  examples  of  applications  of  in¬ 
variants  in  object  identification  have  been  demonstrated,  using  engineering  drawings  and  "ground  photography"  of  air¬ 
craft  and  vessels.  Figures  8  and  9  show  an  example  of  comparing  invariants  calculated  from  engineering  drawings  of 
the  Bear-D  bomber,  with  invariants  measured  from  an  oblique  photograph  of  this  aircraft. 


The  version  of  the  Tupolev  Tu-142  fo  NATO  as  " Bear-D "  (Pilot  Press) 


Figure  8.  Bear-D  engineering  diagram  with  calculated  invariance. 
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232  Motion  invariant  image  features 


A  method  has  been  developed  which  uses  correspondences  of  five  lines  in  two  views  of  a  moving  object  to  calculate  its 
structure,  axis  of  rotation,  amount  of  rotation,  and  translation  vector.  If  the  observer  is  moving,  then  the  structure  of 
the  environment  and  the  motion  of  the  observer  is  determined.  The  only  information  used  is  the  directions  of  the 
matched  line  segments  between  two  views,  i.e.,  no  point  to  point  correspondence  is  required.  This  alleviates  the  fea¬ 
ture  matching  problem,  since  it  is  generally  easier  to  match  line  segments  accurately  between  two  pictures  than  to 
match  points. 


Tupolev  Tu-142  (“Bear-D" )  from  Cuban  base,  photographed  about  36  nm  (67  km;  42  mi/esl  off 
Virginia  costhne  while  monitoring  sea  (rials  of  new  US  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  Carl  Vinson 
(US  Navy) 


N  =  .213136  D  =  .646110 

—  =  3298 76 
D 


Figure  Q.  Oblique  photo  of  Bear-D  with  calculated  invariance. 


Most  published  techniques  for  motion  estimation  and  determination  of  structure  from  motion  assume  the  moving  ob¬ 
ject  (and/or  the  environment)  is  rigid.  This  assumption  is  often  implied  and  sometimes  is  used  explicitly  to  establish 
equations.  A  few  researchers  have  used  line  correspondences  along  with  the  explicit  use  of  the  rigidity  assumption. 

In  the  Lockheed  method,  the  structure  of  the  moving  object  (i.e.,  the  relative  position  of  the  line  segments  in  space)  is 
etermined  first  by  solving  a  set  of  polynomial  equations.  These  equations  are  based  on  the  following  property  of  a 
rigid  object:  the  angle  and  distance  between  any  two  lines  on  the  object  do  not  change  from  frame  to  frame  Once  the 
relative  positions  of  the  lines  in  space  are  recovered,  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  amount  of  rotation,  and  the  translation 
vector  are  easily  recovered  (in  that  order)  by  solving  a  set  of  linear  equations  for  each  parameter. 
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2.4  SUMMARY  OF  OTHER  IMAGING  RESEARCH 


2.4.1  Space  astronomy 

Research  has  been  carried  out  in  the  development  of  x-ray,  extreme  ultraviolet,  and  ultraviolet  sensors  to  gather  diag¬ 
nostic  information  about  energetic  physical  processes  occurring  amongst  space  bodies.  In  this  environment  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  the  natural  space  photon  environment  and  its  role  as  a  source  of  background  noise.  Edge  enhance¬ 
ment,  threshold,  noise  reduction,  and  segmentation  algorithms  have  been  developed  to  interpret  the  spectral  signatures 
returned  by  these  extreme  wavelength  sensors.  These  algorithms  have  contributed,  for  example,  to  an  understanding  of 
the  behavior  of  supernova  1987a. 

2.42  Material  science 

Advanced  polymer-based  materials  used  in  aerospace  systems  are  typically  very  complex,  possessing  a  wide  variety  of 
poorly  understood  chemical  and  physical  interactions,  both  at  the  molecular  and  macroscopic  levels  Research  has  cen¬ 
tered  on  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  spectroscopy  and  NMR  imaging  to  investigate  these  interactions.  NMR 
imaging  has  provided  a  tool  whereby  critical  variations  in  important  features  such  as  local  particle  variation  of  solid 
propellants  can  be  mapped  out.  Simulants  containing  a  broad  range  of  materials  have  been  studied  for  the  detection  o( 
embedded  voids  and  particle  agglomerates.  The  technique  employed  has  been  projective  reconstruction  using  only  one 
spatial  encoding  gradient.  This  approach,  first  used  in  the  medical  sciences,  reduces  the  imaging  time  in  half,  but  with 
the  slight  disadvantage  of  a  greater  propensity  of  ghost  images.  Defects  are  located  in  the  NMR  images  by  simple 
thresholding  and  edge  enhancement  processes.  Projective  reconstruction  has  also  been  employed  to  determine  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  viscous  materials  undergoing  laminar  flow.  Contrast  differencing  techniques  have  been  used  to  chart  the  unidirec¬ 
tional  movement  of  suspended  particles  in  NMR  temporal  image  sets. 

2 .43  Integrated  electronics  and  architectures 

We  have  investigated  how  image  analysis  algorithms  can  be  implemented  on  neural  networks,  and  the  related  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  massively  parallel  hardware  system  called  GSIMD  using  very  large  scale  integrated  (VLSI)  chips.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  which  has  emerged  contains  a  smart  controller  and  a  large  configuration  of  Geometric  Array  Pixel  Processing 
(GAPP)  single-bit  array  processing  chips  assembled  onto  standard  size  19-inch  rack-mount  boards.  The  system  has  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  development  of  near  real-time  algorithms  for  aerial  surveillance,  visual  inspection,  and  robotic  vision. 

2.4.4  Advanced  software 

An  important  question  to  consider  in  the  implementation  of  IU  algorithms  is  how  shared  memory  Multiple  Instruc¬ 
tion  Multiple  Data  (MIMD)  parallel  architectures  can  be  applied  to  speed-up  results.  Our  research  has  concentrated 
on  practical  implementation  of  algorithms  for  region-based  segmentation,  stereo  topographic  profiling,  and  image  com¬ 
pression.  These  algorithms  are  designed  to  run  on  commercially  available  multiprocessors,  e.g..  Sequent  B/21  and  Al- 
liant  FX/80.  Approaches  considered  for  segmentation  include  tile-seaming,  straight  region  growing  amongst  mutually 
cooperating  processes,  simulated  annealing,  and  successive  relaxation.  Application  of  a  specific  technique  depends  upon 
the  size  of  images,  qual  of  segmentation  desired,  and  absolute  (real-time)  speed  requirement.. 


Table  1.  GSIMD  array  processor  benchmarks. 


Operation 

Time 

GSIMD 

Time 

Other  Systems 

2D  Convolution 

1 5  ps 

30  ms  (Cray) 

llxll  Convolution 

0.2  ms 

3  ms  (CM2) 

Sobel  Edge 

30  ps 

30  ms  (Cray) 

Gaussian  Zero  Crossings 

0.25  ms 

0.5  ms  (CM2) 

Isolated  cluster  elimination 

7  ps 

5  ms  (Cray) 

Neural  Net  100x100  Forward  &  Back 

6  ms 

1  s  (Cray) 

Random  Assignment  Problem 

0.5  ms 

1.5  s  (Cray) 

Abingdon  cross  benchmark 

0.1  ms 

1.5  ms  (CM2) 

Voronoi  Diagram  Construction 

0.15  s 

0.5  s  (CM2) 
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Numerous  SIMD  algorithms  have  been  devised  and  coded  for  the  GSIMD  array  processor.  Table  I  contains  some  bench¬ 
marks  tor  these  algorithms  and  comparisons  with  the  Cray-2  and  Connection  Machine  (CM2). 

2.45  Solar  physic* 


Solar  phenomena  modify  and  control  the  Earth’s  atmospheric  and  magnetospheric  environments.  Predicting  and  under¬ 
standing  solar  flares,  magnetic  storms,  and  solar  particle  events  are  essential  to  the  survivability  of  man  and  satellites 
m  space.  An  ongoing  project  is  attempting  to  investigate  these  phenomena  by  exploring  the  use  of  optical  disks  for  the 
storage  of  large  temporal  image  databases.  With  this  technology,  exceptional  continuum  frames  from  the  Swedish  So¬ 
lar  Observatory  have  been  processed  to  make  the  highest  resolution  solar  movie  in  existence.  Transverse  flows  have 
been  measured  in  this  data  by  correlation  tracking,  and  a  vortex  flow  in  the  photosphere  has  been  discovered.  This  is 
the  first  reported  observation  of  such  vortex  motion  in  photospheric  levels,  although  numerical  simulations  of  granu¬ 
lar  convection  have  predicted  this  behavior.  Fourier  filtering  of  this  movie  has  removed  the  variability  caused  by  obser- 
\  atory  seeing  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

2.4.6  Nondestructive-T esting  Technology 

Improvements  in  hardware  systems  are  often  achieved  by  reducing  tolerances  in  design.  Nondestructive  testing  (NDT) 
is  a  general  class  of  inspection  methods  that  leaves  objects  unharmed  and  suitable  for  their  intended  use,  yet  ensures 
that  hardware  meets  designed  tolerance  levels.  Research  carried  out  by  the  NDT  group  has  concentrated  on  both  noncon¬ 
tact  ultrasonic  and  x-ray  scatter  imaging  techniques.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  (1)  correcting  realtime  ra¬ 
diographs  (RTR)  for  gain  and  offset  using  digital  filtering  techniques,  (2)  identifying  material  composition  using  dual¬ 
energy  RTR  imaging,  (3)  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  noncontact  ultrasonic  inspection,  and  (4)  developing  the 
first  digital  laminographic  technique  that  uses  R  I'R  images  to  focus  on  selected  depths  of  an  object  undergoing  radio- 
graphic  inspection. 

2.4.7  Automation  arid  robotics 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  sophisticated  testbed  has  been  developed  to  support  applications  me h  as  the  Mars  rover, 
Space  Station,  and  satellite  repair  and  recovery.  This  dual  arm  system  consists  of  a  network  of  Intel  80386  micropro¬ 
cessors  with  built-in  control  algorithms,  advanced  Datacube  machine-vision  hardware  and  software,  conventional  arm 
sensors  for  measuring  displacement,  velocity,  acceleration,  force,  and  electronic  currents,  special  ERIM  range-finding 
sensors,  and  communication  links  for  remote  command.  Vision  cameras  are  mounted  on  both  wrists  for  close-up  work, 
and  twin  stereo  cameras  are  mounted  on  the  robot  body  for  navigation  and  collision  avoidance.  To  simulate  space-based 
activity  a  special  laboratory  has  been  furnished  with  an  air  table,  special  lighting  fixtures,  a  safety  system,  and  a  opera¬ 
tor  command  center.  IU  research  has  focused  on  object  modeling  and  recognition,  obstacle  detection,  and  collision 
avoidance  algorithms. 


3.  DERIVATION  AND  VISUALIZATION  OF  3-D  DATA 

I'lie  preceding  overview  was  intended  to  show  the  very  wide  range  of  image  exploitation  activities  underway  at  Lock¬ 
heed.  The  rest  of  this  paper  highlights  a  specific  technology  arena,  that  of  3-D  scene  exploitation.  Lockheed  has  been 
exploiting  the  characteristics  of  3-D  scene  knowledge  for  enhanced  image  understanding  capabilities  for  more  than  10 
years.  Accurate  3-D  scene  knowledge  can  provide  significant  advantages  for  more  reliable  image  modeling  and  interpre¬ 
tation  applications.  Recent  advances  in  parallel  processing  has  also  provided  enhanced  capabilities  in  several  areas  where 
speed  has  been  a  concern.  We  describe  examples  below  which  illustrate  activities  in  3-D  laser  ranging,  3-D  topographic 
reconstruction,  and  3-D  scene  visualization. 

3.1  LASER  RANGING  APPLICATIONS 

A  laser  range  imagery  sensor  provides  accurate  distance  measurements  to  a  raster  of  scene  locations.  Such  data 
can  provide  significant  insight  for  a  variety  of  image  exploitation  problems.  An  obvious  application  is  for  terrain  and 
obstacle  avoidance.  Resolution  and  accuracy  of  operational  range  sensors  now  available  combined  with  advanced  3-D  al- 
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gorithms  have  also  yielded  the  development  of  highly  reliable  tactical  mobile  targeting,  guidance  position  updating, 
and  offset  aimpointing  capabilities.  Two  application  areas  are  described. 


3.1.1  Ijiser  Ranging  Data  for  Offset  Aimpointing 

A  highly  accurate  surface  shell  representation  of  the  viewed  scene  is  extracted.  We  have  exploited  such  imagery  to 
identify  and  extract  planar  surfaces  associated  with  building  walls.  The  relative  locations  and  orientations  of  these  sur¬ 
faces  are  then  used  for  precise  offset  updating. 

The  reference  information  required  is  the  building  orientation  and  its  computed  normal  distance  to  the  offset  location. 
If  the  offset  location  lies  at  the  intersection  of  two  building  walls,  each  of  their  offsets  is  zero.  More  generally,  the 
offset  is  the  shortest  (i.e.,  perpendicular)  metric  distance  from  the  offset  point  to  the  infinite  plane  through  the  build¬ 
ing  wall.  Planar  surfaces  and  their  normal  distances  to  the  sensor  are  easily  extracted  from  the  sensed  data  using 
Hough  transform  techniques  which  determine  the  Cartesian  (x,  y,  z)  values  associated  with  the  pixels  on  the  building 
walls  to  identify  both  the  3-D  planarity  and  constant  normal  distance  values  as  constraints. 

The  vehicle  location  is  computed  as  a  simple  mathematical  functions  of  the  metric  difference  between  the  reference  and 
sensed  normal  distance  pairs.  A  minimum  of  three  non-coplanar  surfaces  are  required  for  a  precise  3-D  geodetic  result, 
figure  10  shows  typical  normal  distance  values  extracted.  A  least-squares  solution  is  computed  when  multiple  walls 


figure  10.  Example  of  normal  distance  values  between  building  and  offset  locations. 

are  available.  The  derived  metric  value  of  the  normal  distances  between  sensed  co-planar  wall  surfaces  are  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  stored  values  in  the  reference  data  base  to  match  sensed  building  wall  surfaces  to  their  correspond¬ 
ing  reference  wall.  Tests  on  both  sensed  and  synthetically  created  data  show  very  precise  aimpointing  accuracies. 

Reference  preparation  requirements  are  greatly  reduced  over  many  traditional  position  updating  strategies  (e.g.,  correla¬ 
tion)  since:  1)  only  a  limited  set  of  surface  features  and  their  attributes  are  required  and  2)  accurate  scene  rendition  is 
unnecessary.  Preparation  for  the  mission  of  interest  can  proceed  from  maps  which  show  the  relative  positions  of  build¬ 
ings  in  the  scene  used  for  aimpoint  or  guidance  updating.  Geodetic  errors  would  then  only  occur  due  to:  1)  the  extent 
that  the  map  has  mislocated  the  buildings  on  it,  and  2)  the  later  accumulation  of  vehicle  position,  orientation,  and  ve¬ 
locity  errors.  Figure  I  la  shows  a  synthetically  created  image  of  a  building  scene;  Figure  lib  shows  the  results  of 
matching  the  sensed  graph  associated  with  the  scene  wall  extractions  to  the  reference  graph  which  would  be  stored  pre¬ 
flight 

3.12  3-D  Object  Modeling 

Another  area  of  interest  is  the  recognition  of  3-D  objects  for  robotic  applications.  Such  recognition  can  be  considered  a 
two-stage  problem.  In  the  first  stage,  the  system  analyzes  the  object  model  to  determine  prominent  object  features 
suitable  for  recognition  and  to  compile  these  features  into  an  algorithm  for  object  recognition.  In  the  second  stage,  the 
system  applies  the  selected  algorithm  and  recognition  strategy  at  run  time  for  efficient  object  recognition.  Most  exist 
ing  IU  systems  only  address  the  second  stage  problem.  'Ihe  tasks  of  identifying  prominent  object  features  and  recogni¬ 
tion  strategies  are  left  to  the  system  developer  who  manually  encodes  this  information  min  the  system. 
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We  plan  to  automate  the  first  stage  problem  by  developing  an  object  model  feature  compiler  that  extracts  and  organiz¬ 
es  object  features  automatically  from  object  models  based  on  geometric  properties  and  spatial  reasoning.  In  our  repre¬ 
sentation,  object  recognition  is  treated  as  a  general  graph  matching  problem  where  image  features  are  matched  with  ob¬ 
ject  model  features.  The  function  of  the  object  model  feature  compiler  is  to  identify  prominent  features  from  object 
models  and  order  them  according  to  their  importance  to  form  an  efficient  recognition  strategy.  The  object  model  fea¬ 
ture  compiler  accepts  geometric  models  created  for  CAD/CAM  purposes  and  also  takes  advantage  of  domain  specific 
rules  to  determine  recognition  strategies.. 


Figure  1  la.  Synthetic  Building  Scene. 


The  object  model  feature  compiler  generates  two  types  of  object  feature  graphs— qualitative  and  quantitative.  The  quali¬ 
tative  object  feature  graph  describes  the  general  structural  configuration  of  an  object.  This  graph  is  used  to  recognize  a 
generic  object  class  and  to  determine  coarse  object  recognition.  For  each  qualitative  graph,  a  more  detailed  quantitative 
graph  is  used  to  recognize  the  specific  object  instance  and  to  find  the  exact  object  orientation. 

The  object  model  feature  compiler  does  not  need  to  generate  all  the  features,  but  just  enough  to  achieve  reliable  object 
recognition.  Therefore,  the  size  of  a  compiled  algorithm  is  much  smaller  than  information  needed  to  display  the  object 
model.  The  purpose  of  the  object  model  feature  compiler  is  to  select  the  minimum  number  of  nodes  and  links  in  the 
graph  that  provide  sufficient  information  to  recognize  the  object. 

32  3-D  TOPOGRAPHIC  RECONSTRUCTION 

3-D  sensed  data  is  available  in  a  very  limited  set  of  domains.  More  conventionally,  stereo  pairs  are  used  to  determine 
topographic  properties  of  the  sensed  imagery.  Match  points  between  the  stereo  pairs  are  determined,  and  the  relative 
image  offsets,  or  parallax,  used  to  determine  terrain  elevations.  We  describe  two  algorithm  strategies,  one  area-based 
and  one  edge-based,  which  provide  accurate  3-D  reconstruction  of  such  data. 

32  J  DTED  Perspective  View  Generation 

In  Lockheed’s  area-based  approach,  correlation  proceeds  from  coarse  to  fine  image  resolutions.  Parallax  data  from 
coarse  resolution  data  is  used  to  dewarp  the  right  image  to  the  left  image  at  image  resolution  2X  finer  than  the  coarse 
imagery.  Parallax  offsets  at  the  finer  resolution  are  bilinearly  interpolated  from  the  first  stage  grid  values.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  typically  repeated  until  the  finest  resolution  is  reached. 
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Coarse  image  registration  can  be  achieved  by  matching  image  windows  from  one  image  to  another  using  a  correlation 
search.  A  window  of  pixel  grey  levels  from  one  image  is  stepped  along  a  range  of  offset  positions  along  the  parallax 
direction  in  the  second  image.  The  cross-correlation  of  pixel  grey  levels  is  calculated  at  each  position.  The  peak  correla¬ 
tion  position  determines  the  average  parallax  offset  over  the  image  window. 

The  initial  pass  (passl)  involves  repeated  calculation  of  the  two  dimensional  cross  correlation  formula: 

nXV,  -  (L*,)(£yt) 

P  =  -  (1) 

[n£r,2  -  (£x,)2][nly2  -  (ly,)2] 


where  the  jc,  and  y;  are  window  intensity  samples  from  the  left  and  right  views  and  n  is  the  number  of  these  samples. 
Two  samples  of  size  n  are  said  to  be  well  correlated  if  the  correlation  coefficient  p  approaches  the  value  1,  where  - 
l<=p<=l.  Implementation  of  this  step  can  be  carried  out  by  applying  a  sliding  window  concept  to  compute  the  £yi  and 
£y3  in  the  right  view.  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  overlay  window,  a  significant  savings  in  the  total  computation 
time  involving  formula  (1)  can  be  made  by  precomputing  the  integrated  right  view,  and  its  pixel  by  pixel  square.  We 
have  investigated  the  use  of  Vector  and  Multiple  Instruction  Multiple  Data  (M1MD)  machines  for  this  step  and  have 
shown  that  significant  speedup  ratios  can  be  realized.  Table  1  gives  some  of  the  performance  speedups  obtained.  Figure 
12  contains  a  block  diagram  of  the  basic  algorithm.  The  term  FOM  should  be  interpreted  as  "Figure  of  Merit" 


Table  1.  Passl  benchmark  on  Sequent  B/21. 


number  of 
processors 

time 

(min.) 

speedup 

ratio 

1 

69.98 

- 

2 

35.90 

1.95 

3 

23.93 

2.92 

4 

17.95 

3.90 

5 

14.95 

4.68 

6 

11.97 

5.85 

7 

10.47 

6.68 

8 

8.97 

7.80 

Figure  12.  Pass2  dewarp  correlation  algorithm. 


A  neural  network  has  also  been  implemented  to  estimate  the  match  position  to  subpixel  accuracy  based  on  the  image 
correlation  trends  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pixel  location  being  matched.  It  provides  increased  capability  where  sharp  vari- 
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ations  in  parallax  offset  (terrain  relief)  exist,  which  can  cause  deterioration  in  correlation  value  related  to  the  match 
position  variance.  The  statistical  relationship  of  correlation  as  a  function  of  image  position  (x,  y)  and  parallax  offset 
(z)  can  become  rather  complex.  Neural  networks  are  well  suited  to  learning  these  statistical  relationships  using  train¬ 
ing  data  for  which  the  correct  parallax  is  exactly  known. 

The  input  to  the  neural  network  consisted  of  a  volume  box  of  correlation  data  containing  the  correlation  values  for  an 
image  window  centered  at  a  (x,y)  pixel  position  in  the  first  image  and  correlation  values  for  the  -5  <  x  <  5  neighbor¬ 
ing  pixels.  The  correlation  values  at  each  position  span  a  search  range  of  parallax  offsets  (locally  proportional  to  ter¬ 
rain  elevation)  forming  the  z-dimension  of  the  box.  Each  step  in  z  is  one  pixel  of  parallax  offset. 

The  output  layer  of  the  network  is  a  single  neuron  which  calculates,  as  a  function  of  its  inputs,  a  value  representing 
the  parallax  offset  at  pixel  (xQ,y0).  Between  the  input  and  output  layers  are  "hidden"  layers.  Each  input  signal  value 
is  multiplied  by  a  weight  value  and  then  the  weighted  inputs  are  summed.  A  bias  value  for  the  neuron  is  added  to  the 
sum.  The  performance  of  the  net  is  determined  by  the  values  of  the  weights  and  biases  which  are  adjusted  in  the  train¬ 
ing  process.  The  training  data  set  was  obtained  by  correlating  images  of  a  simulated  stereo  pair.  The  grey  levels  of  the 
first  image  were  generated  using  a  damped  random  walk.  Elevation  data  were  generated  by  the  same  method  and  then 
the  original  grey  levels  were  modulated  to  simulate  sun  shading  effects  according  to  terrain  slope.  The  second  image 
was  generated  from  the  first  using  a  "painting"  method  to  accurately  simulate  parallax  distortion  according  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  variation. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  comparison  of  neural  network  performance  versus  the  traditional  adaptive  correlation  smooth¬ 
ing  method.  The  data  represented  quite  rough  terrain.  In  addition,  small  amounts  of  noise  were  introduced  in  one  of  the 
images.  The  data  used  spanned  a  test  set  of  18,000  parallax  match  points  which  did  not  include  the  training  set. 


Table  2.  Neural  network  performance  on  simulated  data. 


Method 

RMS  error 
in  pixels 

99th  percentile 
error 

%  matches  with 
error  >1.4  pixels 

unsmoothed 

1.14 

4.6 

11.8 

adaptive 

.75 

2.9 

5.9 

neural  net 

.55 

1.8 

2.7 

The  neural  network  results  show  a  significantly  reduced  RMS  error  in  parallax  determination.  In  addition,  the  table 
shows  that  the  network  was  able  to  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  larger  errors. 

The  network,  trained  on  simulated  imagery,  was  applied  without  further  changes  on  a  selected  real  image  pair.  The  im¬ 
ages  chosen  were  vertical  photographs  taken  from  an  airplane  near  San  Bruno,  California.  The  difference  in  viewing  an¬ 
gle  is  30  degrees.  The  stereo  pair,  reduced  in  size  for  viewing  by  stereoscope,  is  shown  in  Figure  13. 

The  images  were  then  processed  by  a  Lockheed  developed  automatic  terrain  elevation  extraction  program  to  obtain 
about  a  hundred  coarsely  spaced  high  confidence  tie  points.  These  tie  points  were  used  to  accurately  determine  parallax 
direction  and  cross-parallax  relative  image  distortion.  The  images  were  then  warped  to  produce  an  image  pair  with  the 
x  axis  along  the  parallax  direction  and  excellent  image  registration  in  the  cross-parallax  y  direction  (a  full  quadratic 
dewarp  was  adequate  for  this  image  pair). 

322  Urban  Scene  Stereo  Reconstruction 

Urban  scenes  provide  a  different  type  of  environment  for  stereo  disparity  computations  as  the  terrain  does  not  vary 
smoothly  and  continuously.  Edge-based  matching  techniques,  unlike  area-based  approaches,  match  edge  points  which 
correspond  to  surface  discontinuities.  This  means  that  the  edge  location  in  an  image  can  be  detected  to  sub-pixel  accura¬ 
cy.  Consequendy,  the  accuracy  of  height  estimation  is  higher  than  that  obtained  from  area-based  matching.  Another  dif¬ 
ference  is  computational  efficiency.  The  search  space  for  edge-based  matching,  consisting  only  of  edge  points,  is  a  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  subspace  of  the  entire  image.  Thus,  the  computation  time  for  edge-based  matching  is  less.  In  fact,  the 
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search  space  can  be  further  reduced  if  one  knows  the  geometric  relationship  between  the  cameras  used  in  taking  the  ste¬ 
reo  pair.  That  is,  once  the  pair  of  stereo  images  are  rectified  so  that  the  epipolar  lines  are  horizontal  scanlines,  a  pair  of 
corresponding  edge  points  in  the  left  and  right  images  need  only  be  searched  within  the  same  horizontal  scanlines.  If 
the  camera  parameters  are  not  known,  the  geometric  relationship  can  be  estimated..  When  the  two  principal  imaging 


Figure  13.  Top:  Stereogram  of  test  scene. 

Bottom:  Perspective  reprojection  of  scene  using  neural  network  derived  elevations. 

planes  are  vertical  to  the  ground,  the  estimation  is  performed  by  using  a  four-parameter  transformation  which  accounts 
for  rotation,  translation,  and  scale  change.  With  a  set  of  tie  points  selected  from  the  stereo  pair,  the  parameters  of  the 
transformation  are  estimated  and  then  used  to  warp  the  stereo  images  individually  so  that  the  epipolar  lines  are  hori¬ 
zontal  scanlines.  The  pixel  intensity  values  in  the  geometrically  transformed  images  are  determined  by  cubic  interpola¬ 
tion.  Once  the  images  are  warped,  the  next  step  is  to  extract  edges  for  stereo  matching.  Any  of  the  currently  available 
edge  detectors  such  as  the  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  zero-crossing  technique  or  the  Canny’s  operator  can  be  used  to  extract 
edges.  We  used  a  multi-resolution  segmentation  technique  to  segment  the  image  into  regions  because:  1)  the  edges  can 
readily  be  extracted  from  regions,  and  2)  the  region  information  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  height  information 
for  other  investigations  such  as  feature  classification  and  interpretation. 

The  process  of  matching  edge  points  is  based  on  intra  and  inter-scanline  search.  Intra-scanline  search  refers  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  the  pair  of  corresponding  edge  points  within  the  same  horizontal  scanline  in  the  left  and  right  images. 
Inter-scanline  search  refers  to  the  use  of  mutual  dependency  between  scanlines  as  consistency  constraints.  In  intra-scan¬ 
line  search,  the  edge-delimited  intervals  are  used  as  the  basic  elements  for  matching.  Using  the  nonreversal  constraint 
in  edge  correspondence,  namely,  the  order  of  matched  edges  has  to  be  preserved  in  the  left  and  right  scanlines,  the 
search  is  done  in  the  left-to-right  order  on  each  scanline.  The  intervals  are  matched  based  on  the  similarity  of  the 
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mean  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  intensities  for  the  left  and  right  intervals  as  well  as  the  starting  and  ending  pix¬ 
el  locations  of  the  intervals.  When  the  best  match  is  found,  disparities  of  the  starting  and  ending  pixels  for  the 
matched  pair  of  intervals  are  calculated.  When  no  good  match  can  be  found  for  an  interval,  the  interval  is  ei'her 
skipped  or  merged  with  its  neighboring  interval.  Skipping  intervals  corresponds  to  the  case  where  a  visible  part  in  one 
image  is  occluded  in  the  other  image.  Merging  intervals  corresponds  to  the  case  where  some  edge  pixels  may  in  fact  be 
noise  pixels  and  therefore  have  no  matching  points  on  the  conjugate  scanline. 


Figure  14.  Building  shapes  from  stereo  images. 


After  the  intra-scanline  search  is  performed  for  each  pair  of  scanlines  independently,  the  inter-scanline  search  is  pro¬ 
cessed  across  the  scanlines  to  detect  and  correct  the  matching  results  which  violate  the  consistency  constraints.  The  in¬ 
tra-scanline  search  performs  a  local  optimization  for  the  correlation  of  individual  lines  in  the  image.  A  strong  global 
constraint  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  connected  edges  of  a  region  delineated  by  the  multi-resolution  approach 
should  have  similar  disparity  values.  Therefore,  a  pairing  of  edges  is  inconsistent  if  its  disparity  is  greatly  deviated 
from  the  average  disparity  of  all  pairings  in  that  region.  Using  this  connectivity  assumption,  inconsistent  edge  pairings 
are  removed.  A  rematch  is  made  for  those  pixels  using  the  average  region  disparity  to  guide  the  search.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  gaps  along  the  edges  are  filled.  To  produce  a  complete  disparity  map,  the  following  simple  interpolation 
scheme  is  used.  For  each  pixel  in  the  interior  of  a  region,  two  linear  interpolations  are  done.  One  interpolation  is  done 
between  the  two  closest  edge  pixels  on  the  opposite  sides  on  the  horizontal  line.  The  other  interpolation  is  done  verti¬ 
cally.  The  average  of  the  two  interpolated  values  is  assigned  as  the  disparity  for  that  pixel.  Inter-scanline  search  is 
again  applied  to  remove  and  correct  the  interpolation  results  which  violate  the  continuity  assumption.  Figure  14  shows 
the  results  of  this  processing  on  an  urban  scene  pair. 

33  3-D  SCENE  VISUALIZATION 

33.1  Digital  Perspective  Generation  and  Display  of  Terrain  Data 

A  combination  of  DTED,  ocean  sounding  data,  and  aerial  photographs  were  combined  to  form  stereoscopic  perspective 
imagery.  Implemented  on  a  fast  PIPE  architecture  permitted  near  real-time  fly-through  movies  of  a  scene. 
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The  process  of  rendering  perspective  views  is  well-known.  Researchers  at  Lockheed  have  extended  this  capability  by  in¬ 
corporating  sonar  data  into  a  single  view  of  both  on  and  off-shore  elevations.  Ocean  depth  sounding  data,  such  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  NOAA  (National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration),  consists  of  a  list  of  features  that  describe  in¬ 
dividual  points  that  make  up  a  depth  map.  Each  line  in  the  list  contains  the  latitude,  longitude  and  depth,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  descriptors  that  pertain  to  a  single  sounding  data  point.  The  data  spacing  varies  irregularly  over  the 
depth  map,  with  points  more  densely  clustered  in  regions  of  higher  depth  variation.  This  data  must  be  manipulated  to 
create  a  regularly  spaced  grid  to  correspond  to  the  DTED  configuration.  A  "gridding"  algorithm  was  created  which  in¬ 
terpolates  the  value  at  each  gr.d  point  by  weighting  surrounding  depth  values  according  to  their  proximity.  The  only 
depths  included  in  each  interpolation  are  those  which  fall  within  a  rectangular  window  which  is  centered  on  the  grid 
point.  The  size  of  this  window  is  adapted  based  on  data  density.  When  no  data  falls  within  the  maximum  window 
size,  the  grid  value  is  set  to  zero  depth,  accounting  for  land  regions.  The  resulting  grid  is  a  smoothly  varying,  regular¬ 
ly  spaced  depth  map  with  maintains  the  accuracy  of  the  original  sparse  NOAA  map. 


A  USGS  map  and  a  USGS  aerial  photograph  of  the  composite  area  were  digitized,  and  the  photograph  and  sounding 
grid  registered  to  the  map  using  a  two  dimensional  linear  warp,  maintaining  a  map  coordinate  reference.  The  land  re¬ 
gions  of  the  USGS  data  were  then  overlaid  with  the  ocean  bottom  regions  of  the  NOAA  data,  thus  creating  a  compos¬ 
ite  image  and  a  composite  elevation  grid.  Perspective  views  of  the  elevation  data  could  then  be  created. 

The  original  perspective  program,  written  in  FORTRAN  on  a  Sun  3/160,  takes  four  minutes  to  generate  a  single 
512x512  frame.  A  version  of  this  program  was  adapted  to  run  on  an  Aspex  PIPE  computer.  A  modified  perspective  re¬ 
projection  equation  was  used- 
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(x0,  y0,  z0)  is  an  aim  point  in  space  along  the  optical  axis; 
r  is  the  range  from  the  camera  to  the  aimpoint; 

Y  is  the  overall  magnification. 


The  parameters  y  and  r,  along  with  the  tilt  and  azimuth  angles  which  are  contained  in  M,  govern  the  orientation  of  the 
reprojected  plane.  These  four  parameters  are  individually  controlled  through  a  programmable  constant  on  the  PIPE,  en¬ 
abling  dynamic  control  of  the  reprojection.  This  new  tool  allows  interactive  generation  of  fly-through  movies  of  a 
scene. 


This  display  capability  provides  a  strikingly  effective  way  of  enabling  an  analyst  to  view  the  data  in  a  context  that  is 
familiar  and  easily  recognizable.  The  viewer  can  also  readily  relate  coastal  surface  terrain  features  to  their  sub-surface 
counterparts.  Figure  15  is  a  stereo  pair  of  coastal  terrain  images  prepared  on  the  PIPE  computer  using  techniques  de¬ 
scribed  above. 


Figure  15.  Land  and  ocean  bottom  coastal  terrain. 
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3J2  3-D  Visualization  Research 


Volumetric  3D  data  sets  arise  from  several  sources,  such  as  stacks  of  adjacent  computed  tomograms  and  fluid  flows 
computed  or  measured  on  a  3D  sample  grid.  Such  images  can  provide  significant  information  about  structures  embedded 
in  the  dense  array  of  samples.  Because  of  the  overwhelming  quantity  of  data,  understanding  such  images  requires  the  ex¬ 
traction  and  interact’ve  display  of  important  structures.  We  have  investigated  this  problem  for  scalar  fluid  flow  data. 

The  first  step  is  to  extract  interpolated  iso-intensity  surfaces  represented  by  voxels,  (small  rectangular  parallelepi¬ 
peds).  A  contour  surface  can  frequently  reveal  important  structure,  particularly  if  the  3-D  image  if  appropriately  pro¬ 
cessed  prior  to  surface  extraction.  Shaded  displays  of  surfaces  aid  the  understanding  of  the  flow.  A  central  problem 
with  interpretation  is  the  superposition  of  structures  (hidden  surfaces)  when  the  surfaces  are  convoluted.  We  have  ad¬ 
dressed  this  problem  with  a  surface  peeling  approach  to  dissecting  the  displayed  surfaces. 

While  viewing  the  flow  surfaces  in  stereo,  the  observer  interactively  segments  the  initially  undifferentiated  surfaces 
into  a  disjoint  set  of  subsurfaces  that  encode  his  interpretation  of  the  flow  structure.  For  example,  obscuring  front 
surface  regions  can  interactively  be  peeled  away  to  reveal  hidden  interior  structure.  Figure  16  shows  a  stereo  pair  of  a 
V-shaped  streamer.  Figure  17  shows  the  same  streamer  after  part  of  the  front  surface  is  peeled  off  to  show  the  tubular 
structure  thought  to  be  part  of  a  counter-rotating  vortex  filament  pair.  Structures  can  be  tested  for  connectivity,  and 


Figure  16:  Stereo  Pair  of  /-Shaped  Streamer  Figure  17:  Dissection  of  streamer 

significant  structures  such  as  interconnections  can  be  highlighted.  The  mechanism  is  a  sequence  of  3-D  connected  surface 
voxel  traversals,  each  starting  at  a  cursor  specified  seed  voxel  and  stopping  according  to  various  criteria,  such  as  hit¬ 
ting  a  cursor  drawn  boundary,  exiting  a  subvolume  centered  at  the  seed  and/or  exceeding  a  threshold  angle  between  the 
local  surface  normal  and  the  line  of  sight  to  the  observer. 

Surface  peeling  is  distinct  from  standard  dissection  methods  such  as  cutting  and  contour  level  scrolling.  Cutting  can  re¬ 
move  all  surface  regions  within  a  specified  subvolume.  It  is  simple  and  useful,  but  does  not  reflect  the  specific  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  surfaces.  Surface  peeling  is  more  effective  at  preserving  and  focusing  on  interior  interconnections  because  it 
selectively  follows  the  flow  structure.  One  can  also  generate  a  sequence  of  surfaces  by  varying  the  contour  level.  This 
approach  can  show  how  structure  varies  with  intensity  level,  but  is  not  suited  to  understanding  connectivity  relation¬ 
ships. 
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GEOMETRIC  PROBLEM  SOLVING  BY  MACHINE  VISUALIZATION 

Extended  Abstract 


Rand  Waltz  man 

Computer  Vision  Laboratory 
Center  for  Automation  Researcli 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20712-3111 


Visualization,  in  general,  and  (lie  direct  use  of  images  and  diagrams,  in  particular,  lias  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  powerful  technique  in  human  problem  solving.  In  this  talk  1  will  present  my  first  results  in  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  how  images  and  diagrams  can  be  used  in  problem  solving  by  a  machine. 

A  central  theme  of  this  work  is  that  a  powerful  technique  for  reasoning  in  a  problem  domain  is  to  embed 
the  semantics  of  the  domain  in  a  representation  system  so  that  syntactic  operations  correspond  to  domain  opera¬ 
tions.  i  have  exploited  this  idea  in  the  domain  of  geometry.  The  results  of  this  work  demonstrate  that  powerful 
"non-togical”  syntactic  techniques  can  be  used  for  reasoning  in  domains  such  as  geometry  where  traditional 
logic-based  techniques  have  had  limited  success. 

As  a  vehicle  for  this  investigation  1  have  built  a  system  for  solving  problems  of  the  following  type:  We  are 
given  a  set  of  three-dimensional  polyhedral  pieces  and  told  that  they  all  lit,  together  to  form  a  solid  cube  (i.c.,  no 
empty  space  inside)  of  given  dimensions.  The  problem  is  to  determine  how  all  the  pieces  lit  together.  'Phis 
problem  can  also  be  thought  of  as  a  packing  problem,  i.e.,  how  can  the  set.  of  pieces  be  packed  into  a  cubic  con¬ 
tainer  of  the  given  dimensions.  The  individual  objects  in  this  problem  are  the  polyhedral  pieces.  CJeotnetricai 
properties  of  interest,  might  be  symmetries,  concavities,  number  of  faces,  dimensions,  etc.  Interesting  geometri¬ 
cal  relations  between  polyhedra  might  be  lock-and-key  relations  (does  one  polyhedron  lit  into  another),  contact 
(e.g.,  which  faces  are  touching),  relative  orientations,  etc.  A  problem-solving  heuristic  that  we  might  use  is: 
Always  place  pieces  in  such  a  way  that  a  vertex  of  a  piece  exactly  (its  into  a  vertex  of  the  container. 

More  formally,  the  problem  can  tie  stated:  Find  the  spatial  location  and  orientation  of  each  piece  relative 
to  a  cubic  container  of  a  given  dimension  so  that  the  container  is  completely  filled  by  the  pieces.  Each  solution 
step  consists  of  placing  a  piece  at  a  particular  location  and  orientation  in  space.  The  basic  problem  state  at  any 
given  time  consists  of  the  locations  and  orientations  of  all  the  pieces  placed  so  far,  jus  well  its  the  shapes,  loca¬ 
tions,  and  orientations  of  the  containers  remaining  to  be  tilled.  (Note  that  at  any  stage  there  may  be  more  than 
one  container  to  be  Idled  since  the  placement  of  any  piece  may  divide  a  single  container  into  two  or  more  con¬ 
tainers.) 

The  problem  (hat  I  have  described  is  an  important  component  of  several  well  known  problems  for  which 
completely  satisfactory  solutions  have  not.  yet  been  found.  There  is  the  general  class  of  problems  of  packing  a 
set  of  objects  into  a  container.  The  container  might  be  a  means  of  transportation  (e  g.,  ship,  plane,  or  truck)  or 
of  storage  (e.g..  shelves  or  bins).  Related  to  this  are  problems  of  laying  out.  office  space  or  factory  floor  spare 
where  the  container  is  the  total  floor  space  that  we  have  to  work  with  and  the  objects  are  wall  partitions,  desks, 
office  equipment,  and  factory  equipment.  Automatic  assembly  planning  problems  form  another  important  class. 
Knowledge  about  automatic  assembly  planning  can  be  incorporated  into  computer  aided  design  (OAR)  systems 
w!  re,  for  example,  a  critiquing  component  of  the  OAI)  system  could  interactively  provide  advice  to  the  designer 
abo.  the  manufjict urabdil y  of  ;i  given  design. 

In  many  of  these  problems,  the  required  packing  or  arrangement,  of  objects  must  satisfy  conditions  other 
than  the  one  that  the  objects  geometrically  fit.  For  example,  when  loading  cargo  onto  an  airplane,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  .about  the  distribution  of  weight  that,  must  be  satisfied.  When  arranging  machinery  on  a  fac¬ 
tory  floor,  there  must  be  enough  space  left  to  allow  access  for  maintenance.  When  planning  an  assembly  oper.a- 
i  tion,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  capabilities  of  the  mechanical  manipulators  to  be  used.  I  have  not 

addressed  packing  problems  under  these  types  of  constraints  in  this  work.  The  examples  are  restricted  to  purely 
geometric  packing.  However,  the  techniques  developed  here  represent  a  significant  step  in  the  solution  to  these 
more  pr.acl bud  problems. 

Th  e  goal  of  this  work  is  to  develop  a  framework  for  dealing  with  a  limited  type  of  geometric  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  to  identify  some  of  the  basic  issues  involved,  and  to  suggest  concrete  wavs  of  addressing  some  of  these  issues 
III  the  context  of  const  I  net  ing  a  system  to  solve  problems  like  the  example  problem. 

The  framework  for  geometric  problem  solving  that  I  propose  consists  of  the  following  two  parts: 


a  spatial  algebra 

a  geometrically  salient  formalism  for  knowledge  representation 


A  SPATIAL  ALGEBRA 

A  powerful  feature  of  logic  as  a  representation  language  is  that  it  provides  a  general  technique  for  express¬ 
ing  the  semantics  of  a  problem  domain  through  axiomatization.  Then,  objects  in  the  problem  domain  can  be 
manipulated  and  reasoned  about  using  purely  syntactic  means.  For  example,  automatic  theorem  provers  can 
prove  semantical!)  meaningful  results  in  a  given  domain  using  domain-independent  resolution  techniques. 
Though  this  use  of  logic  has  been  showm  to  be  effective  for  many  domains,  success  in  geometry  has  been  limited. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  generality  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  the  ability  to  explicitly  represent  impor¬ 
tant  domain-specific  structural  information.  Though  this  information  is  implicitly  available,  i.e.,  could  be  com¬ 
puted.  the  lack  of  immediate  accessibility  can  be  the  source  of  tremendous  inefficiency  in  the  problem  solving 
process.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  a  representation  for  geometric  objects,  not  based  on  logic,  that  would 
allow  more  explicit  representation  of  this  domain-specific  structural  information  and  admit  syntactic  operations 
that  directly  correspond  to  meaningful  geometric  manipulations.  1  have  shown  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  positive  by  describing  such  a  representation.  I  will  refer  to  the  set  of  corresponding  syntactic  operations  as  the 
spatial  algebra  of  the  representation. 

INTRINSIC  AND  ISOMORPHIC  REPRESENTATION 

Most  of  the  existing  geometric  problem  solving  systems  are  logic  based  and  function  by  extracting 
geometric  properties  and  relations  that  can  be  represented  by  high-level  predicates  from  a  low-level  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  geometrical  objects  involved.  This  low-level  representation  is  generally  in  the  form  of  an  image 
stored  as  an  array  of  pixels  or  as  a  set  of  point  coordinates.  By  using  predicates  in  this  way  the  immediate 
geometry  is  lost  to  the  problem  solving  system.  My  proposed  knowledge  representation  scheme  operates  at  an 
intermediate  level:  an  enhanced  version  of  the  representation  used  to  describe  the  geometric  objects  themselves 
is  used  to  represent  problem  solving  knowledge.  This  geometrically  salient  formalism  allows  problem-solving 
knowledge  to  be  expressed  directly  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  objects  that  are  the  subject  of  the  reasoning 
process. 

The  geometric  representation  proposed  here  is  intrinsic.  It  is  coordinate  free  and  yet  contains  complete 
metrical  and  topological  information  for  the  objects  represented,  i.e.,  objects  are  completely  described  indepen¬ 
dent  of  location  and  orientation  in  space.  The  representation  is  also  unique,  i.e.,  there  is  a  one  to  one  relation 
between  representation  and  object.  Finally,  the  representation  is  isomorphic  in  the  sense  that  the  structure  of 
the  representation  directly  reflects  the  structure  of  the  objects  being  represented.  This  is  an  example  of  what  I 
call  a  visual  data  structure.  The  nature  of  visual  data  structures  makes  them  well  suited  for  use  in  determining 
structural  characteristics  of  individual  objects  (e.g.,  symmetries)  as  well  as  relations  between  structural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  distinct  objects. 

The  system  tries  to  detect  patterns  in  the  geometrical  structure  of  the  current  problem  state  that  suggest 
the  next  best  move  (e.g.,  which  piece  to  place  and  where  to  place  it)  at  each  step  in  the  problem-solving  process. 
A  major  goal  of  this  work  is  to  develop  the  capability  of  representing  and  using  problem-solving  knowledge 
which  allows  the  system  to  exploit  geometrical  structure  that  the  problem  might  have.  For  example,  if  there  are 
symmetries  in  the  pieces  or  the  container  into  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  placed,  the  system  could  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  in  deciding  the  most  effective  move.  A  problem-solving  heuristic  in  this  case  might  be:  Place 
pieces  which  are  mirror  images  of  each  other  into  container  locations  which  are  equivalent  under  a  mirror  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  container. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  variety  of  geometric  computations  (e.g.,  compute  the  ne  current  spaces 

to  be  filled,  determine  whether  a  given  piece  will  fit  into  the  space  at  a  given  location,  etr.j  inat  may  be  relevant 
at  each  step  in  the  problem-solving  process.  Some  of  these  computations  could  contribute  to  or  even  provide 
solutions  to  restricted  versions  of  more  general  problems.  For  example,  one  might  ask  whether  given  two 
polygons  there  is  any  way  that  one  of  them  might  fit.  inside  the  other.  A  more  restricted  version  of  this  problem 
would  be:  Given  two  polygons  A  and  B ,  will  A  fit  inside  B  given  that  vertex  n  of  A  coincides  with  vertex  b  of 
B.  the  size  of  a  is  the  same  as  that,  b  ,  and  the  two  sides  of  .*1  that  form  a  are  shorter  than  the  corresponding 
sides  of  B  that  form  6?  The  second  problem  is  much  easier  to  solve  than  the  first.  Part  of  the  problem-solving 
strategy  of  the  system  is  to  use  algorithms  which  solve  such  restricted  versions  of  more  general  problems  by  try¬ 
ing  to  guess  when  their  application  will  produce  useful  information,  i.e..  to  use  them  heuristicnlly  For  'his 
-rheme  to  be  worthwhile,  it  must  be  relatively  easy  for  the  system  to  recognize  the  appropriate  restrictive 
geometric  conditions  in  a  problem  under  which  a  given  algorithm  is  applicable.  I  will  show  how  this  ran  be  done 
u^ing  the  proposed  representation. 
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1.  Introduction 


Several  kev  issues  arise  in  implementing  recognition  in  terms  of  Bayesian  networks.  Perceptual  networks 
are  very  deep,  typically  fifteen  levels  of  structure.  For  etlieiency,  we  dynamically  instantiate  hypotheses  of 
observed  objects.  The  network  is  not  fixed,  it  is  only  partially  instantiated.  Hypothesis  generation  and 
indexing  are  important,  but  they  are  not  considered  here  Nevada  -  73],  [Ettinger  -  fsv.  This  work  is  aimed 
at  near-term  implementation  with  parallel  computation  in  a  radar  surveillance  system,  ADHIES  Levitt 
ss  .  franklin  ■  ss  and  a  system  for  industrial  part  recognition,  SUCCESSOR  [Binford  -  SK.. 

for  many  applications,  vision  must  be  faster  to  be  practical  and  so  efficiently  controlling  the  machine 
vision  process  is  critical.  Perceptual  operators  scan  megapixels  and  may  require  minutes  of  computation  time. 
It  is  mcessarv  to  avoid  unnecessary  sensor  actions  and  compulation.  The  potential  for  parallel,  distributed 
computation  for  high-level  vision  means  distributing  non-homogeneous  computations.  T  his  paper  addresses 
the  problem  of  control  in  machine  vision  systems  based  on  Bayesian  probability  models. 

We  separate  control  and  inference  to  extend  the  previous  work  [Binford  -  8!)J  to  maximize  utility  instead 
of  probability.  Maximizing  utility  allows  adopting  perceptual  strategies  for  efficient  information  gathering 
with  sensors  and  analysis  of  sensor  data.  Results  of  controlling  machine  vision  via  utility  to  recognize 
military  situations  are  presented  in  this  paper,  future  work  extends  this  to  industrial  part  recognition  for 
SUCCESSOR. 

2.  BAYESIAN  NETWORK  FOR  EVIDENTIAL  ACCRUAL 


The  relationship  between  models,  hypotheses,  and  decisions  is  pic t n red  in  figure  1 .  Models  represent  physical 
objects  in  the  world,  such  as  military  units,  formations,  industrial  parts,  components  of  parts,  and  attributes 
such  as  color,  reflectivity,  etc.  As  such,  we  view  our  models  as  causal;  i.e..  a  physical  object  is  viewed  as 
“causing"  its  component  sub-parts. 

Object  models  are  physical  models;  their  geometry  is  represented  by  part /whole  graphs  and  by  inter¬ 
locking  taxonomic  graphs,  f  igure  2  shows  two  part -of  slices  of  the  (taxonomic)  is-a  hierarchy  for  a  model 
of  a  military  brigade  of  the  evil  empire  of  Mordor.  The  part-of  hierarchy  corresponds  to  (physical)  military 
sub-units.  The  is  a  hierarchy  is  obtained  In'  taking  the  common  set  of  unit  type  and  formation  constraints 
for  military  units  that  can  l«  confused  based  on  uncertain  observations,  for  example,  if  we  are  too  far  awav 
to  distinguish  steam  engines  from  catapults,  we  might  still  recognize  them  as  vehicles,  and  be  uncertain  as  to 
whether  we  are  observing  a  Catapult  Battalion  or  a  Steam  Engine  beam,  for  military  units,  the  models  of 
military  organr/at  ion  predict  the  existence  and  local  ion  of  ot  her  sub- units,  given  tin  ohser  vat  mu  of  a  not  her 


□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 


Figure  1:  Moilel-H ypotliisis-IVeision  Relationships 
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Figure  IS:  a.  Elbow  without  Threads  h.  Line  Drawing  of  Elbow  without  Threads 

In  optical  part  recognition  for  manufacturing,  we  represent  objects  as  part-of  hierarchies  based  on 
generalized  cylinder  volume  primitives.  Object  models  are  recursively  broken  up  into  joints  composed  of 
parts;  those  parts  may  in  turn  be  broken  into  sub-joints  and  sub-parts,  or  tiny  may  be  primitive.  Joints 
are  relationships  between  parts,  incorporating  observable  olFrcts  of  joining  parts.  Such  a  hierarchy  forms 
a  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG),  where  nodes  tire  parts  or  relations  and  arcs  indicate  part-of  relationships. 
Generalized  cylinders  (GC's)  are  defined  by  a  cross  section  swept  along  a  space  curve,  the  axis,  under  a 
sweeping  transformation  Donee  -  SJF.  Compound  object  models  tire  DAGS  of  primitives  represented  in  a 
simple  modelling  language.  Models  also  include  material  modeling  of  optical  properties,  i.o.,  rctlectivcs. 
specnlarities.  and  color  (Healey  -  ST.  8s  .  figure  l!;i  shows  ;m  elbow  without  threads.  Kigme  lib  shows  the 
line  drawing  of  the  elbow  without  hidden  line  suppression  to  show  its  subparts. 

At  each  node  of  the  Baves  net,  there  is  a  probability  distribution  over  the  set  of  mutually  exclusive 
and  exhaustive  possible  interpretations  of  the  visual  evidence  accrued  to  that  level  in  the  hierarchy.  A 
nolle  is  a  set  of  hypotheses,  e.g..  catapult-battalion  is.  task-force  vs.  non-military-unit,  or  t -joint  versus 
elbow-joint  versus  non-joint.  Although  they  do  not  have  to  be  simultaneously  instantiated,  the  possible  links 
between  nodes  are  hard-wired,  a  priori,  bv  the  models  of  objects  and  relationships,  and  the  criteria  for  node 
instantiation  that  determine  which  pieces  of  evidence  can  generate  conflicting  hypotheses.  Each  alternative 
hypothesis  tit  a  node  contributes  some  probability  to  the  truth  of  an  alternative  hypothesis  at  a  parent 
node  (e.g..  the  part  supports  the  existence  of  the  whole)  and  also  cunt  ributes  to  the  truth  of  supporting 
children.  When  new  evidence  appears  at  a  node,  it  is  assimilated  and  appropriate  versions  of  that  evidence 
are  propagate.  |  along  all  other  links  entering  or  exiting  tin  node.  We  use  the  propagat  ion  a  Igor  it  Inns  of  Pearl 
Pearl  -  Mi  .  Binford  -  ST  . 

As  we  dynamically  create  the  Baves  net  at  runtime,  node  instantiation  is  guided  by  the  a  priori  models 
of  objects,  the  evidence  of  tlu  ir  components,  and  their  relationships.  System  control  alternates  between 
examination  of  the  instantiated  Bayes  nodes,  comparing  against  the  models,  and  choosing  what  actions  to 
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Figun  I:  Separable  Influence  Diagram 


take  to  grow  tin-  net.  which  is  equivalent  to  seeing  more  structure  in  the  world.  Tims,  inference  proceeds 
by  choosing  actions  from  the  model  space  that  create  new  nodes  and  arcs  in  the  Hayes  net.  All  possible 
chains  of  inference  that  the  system  can  perform  are  specified  a  priori  in  the  niocld-ba.se.  This  feature  clearly 
distinguishes  inference  from  control.  Control  chooses  actions  and  allocates  them  over  available  processors, 
and  returns  results  to  the  inference.  Inference  uses  the  existing  Bayes  net,  the  current  result'  of  actions 
fi.e.,  the  collected  evidence)  generates  Haves  nodes  and  arcs,  propagates  probabilities  over  the  net,  and 
accumulates  the  selectable  actions  for  examination  by  control.  In  this  approach,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
system  to  reason  circularly,  as  all  instantiated  chains  of  inference  must  he  support*  <1  by  ev  idence  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  model-base. 

The  prioritization  and  selection  of  actions  can  be  viewed  as  a  decision-making  procedure.  Hv  repre¬ 
senting  the  selection  of  actions  at  a  single  Bayes-node  as  a  single  decision,  we  create  an  influema  diagram 
Shachter  -  8th  with  the  property  that  severing  any  decision  node  from  the  diagram  leaves  the  Baves-net 
intact.  Figure  4  illustrates  this  design.  This  allows  us  to  construct  control  algorithms  over  the  influence 
diagram  where  evidence  accrual  in  the  Bayes-net.  and  decisions  of  actions  to  execute,  appear  a'  modular 
operations. 

3.  UTILITY  FOR  EVIDENCE-GATHERING  ACTIONS 


Our  approach  to  selecting  actions  |>y  utility  t lieory  is  to  compute  ' ■  estimated  value  and  cost  •  .f  «-.*i«-h  act  um , 
then  maximize  value  constrained  by  a  bound  on  the  total  cost.  We  define  cost  of  an  action  a'  tin  av  ram 
processing  time  for  the  action.  If  the  action  is  an  algorithm  that  can  be  performed  on  dilb  n  nt  prm  i"or' 
with  radically  different  computation  times,  w<  can  mode!  this  as  two  different  actions 

File  computation  of  value  is  perform' d  hierarchically  over  t  lie  Bayes  ml.  where  hierarchy  is  (In  lie  rao  liv 
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inherent  in  the  model  space.  1'hat  is,  we  view  computing  the  value  of  an  action,  .1,  at  the  child-hypothesis, 
Ilk-  as  the  inereim  at  in  evidential  value  achieved  at  the  parent  hypothesis,  /’.  We  define  the  value,  V,  as 


l  (( 'hild.  Action) 


V{Hk,A) 

y  jp  (Parent  ]//»,,  A)  />(  Parent  |  //* )  |  •  V'(  Parent) 

Parents 


Phils,  we  can  begin  at  the  top  level  of  the  model  hierarchy  and  assign  values  to  recognizing,  for  example,  the 
various  military  units  or  industrial  parts.  We  then,  recursively  compute  the  value  at  each  child,  or  sub-part, 
down  the  model  hierarchy.  In  the  instantiated  Bayes-net,  this  computation  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
instantiated  levels  in  the  hierarchy.  For  example,  in  trying  to  confirm  or  deny  the  presence  of  a  task  force, 
we  can  assign  a  value  of  .8  to  Hi  —  task  force,  .1  to  1 12  —  catapult  battalion  and  .1  to  Hz  —  other.  These  are 
the  objects  in  the  goal  Bayes  node.  The  actions  include  “search  for  sister  sub-unit”,  “get  closer  observation 
of  vehicle  tvpes".  and  "adjust  match  of  formation  based  oil  adaptation  to  underlying  terrain". 

If  we  have  a  set  of  child  hypotheses,  7/*,  at  Bayes- node  A’,  then  the  value  of  taking  action  A  at  node 
A  is  di  lined  as 


V(.WA)  =  V  V  (Hk,A) 

k 


If  ai'fioj)  A  has  cost  /, j,  \w  maximize  expected  value 


£  ^(A',d) 

(-V..1) 


subject  to  the  constraint  that  total  cost  is  bounded  by  T: 


y 1a  i  / 


\A 


1  if  we  perform  A 
0  if  we  do  not,  perform  A 


and  /  is  the  maximum  allowable  processing  time.  For  any  fixed  7’,  vve  produce  an  equivalence  class  of  plans 
of  act  ions  to  l.e  performed,  and  the  results  of  executing  t  hese  plans  are  recognized  objects  with  probabilit  ies. 


'..irv  /  to  ■  .brain  tin-  desire. I  level  -  t  |><  rf<  .nuance,  i.e.,  wo  generate  sets  of  plans  for  each  value  of  T.  We 
■  :  ■  s  ■  ■  ■  s.  1 1  \  .'ii""'!  if.  miiuimim  /  ter  a  desired  probability  uf  recognition. 

liar,  i'  an  implicit  assumpt ion  in  this  appre.aoli  that  all  executable  actions  are  represented  in  (lie 
■•!•  i  'I'na  a  prn.n.  and  t  hat  values  are  calculated  to  account  lor  continuous  ranges  of  values  for  individual 
e|  evidence.  |.r  example,  executing  a  procedure  to  infer  the  curvature  of  a  part  may  depend  upon 
ii .  pet  hexj/iiij;  and  toting  against  possible  curvatures.  We  use  the  ex  pec  ted  value  of  a  quasi- in  variant  measure 
■_ :  \ .  u  it-  ei  >ervai  ieu  as  in  Bin  ford  s?  . 

\\<  linn  us.  an  integer  optimization  procedure  to  select  over  the  possible  sets  of  actions  t  xecu  table  i  n 
i  !;*  alh  .w>  .1  time.  1  h>  required  algorithm  for  maximizing  utility  must  solve  the  classic  "knapsack"  problem. 
I  in  k  nap'  a.  k  pod  >b  m  is  to 


maximize  N  l ) ,r , 

subject  to  the-  constraints  \  .r,/,  T  and  .c,  -  I)  or  1. 

i 

1  In  are  .  vi-b-nc-  gathering  actions.  \\  is  the  value  of  a  given  action,  and  1,  is  the  time  to  pcrb  rtn 

••  actt. -n.  S',  tin-  problem  is  to  maximize  value  by  choosing  which  actions  to  perform  (corresponding  to 
i  :  and  which  not  to  perform  (corresponding  to  j .  0)  while  staying  within  the  time  limit. 

1  h.  k  iiapsack  pro  Idem  is  an  N  B  hard  problem  Ciarev  -  T‘J  j .  Because  we  expect  to  be  dealing  with  on  the 
<  f.b  r  ..f  Pin  actions,  it  is  infeasible  to  solve  the  problem  exactly.  'Therefore,  we  use  an  algorithm  that  finds 

f|V  j», 

an  approximate  solution.  Specify  tin-  d. -sired  accuracy  « ,  and  it  finds  a  solution  satisfying  -  p,  ■  •  i ,  where 

T  is  th.-  total  value  of  the  optimal  solution.  The  algorithm  lias  time  complexity  O  (NlnN)  ()  j 

and  -pace  complexity  O(N)  ■  <)  ((•'■)  )  wlu-re  N  is  the  number  of  actions. 

W.  in .w  ret  urn  to  ci imputing 


/.  ( I’arcnt  Child,  A ctioii). 


In  g.-iieral,  the  increase  in  belie!  in  the  parent  depends  on  the  results  of  computations  performed  in  the 
action,  which  can.  in  turn,  depend  on  many  other  results  of  processing  at  other  nodes  corresponding  to  sub 
and  super  hypotheses.  We  apply  Haves  rule. 


/>  (  l’ao nt  Child.  Act  ion ) 


/'(Child,  Action  ;  Parent )/.( Parent  ) 
p  (Child.  Action) 


and  note  ih.it  ;■  I  Fan  nt  i  is  known  at  runtime.  W  hen  a  Hayes  node  is  already  instantiated,  and  the 
/■  t  (  hil  l.  Action!  i'.'iii  |.e  inti  r preted  as  the  aeeuraev  with  which  the  results  of  the  action  can  lie  mea¬ 
sured.  g i veil  tin  '.tali  of  the  child,  l  or  example,  if  the  child  is  a  boundary  of  a  generalized  cylinder  ol  the 
parent  and  the  action  i>  ;i  curvature  measurement,  then  the  joint  probability  can  determine  how  accurately 
the  curvature  can  be  measured,  given  the  pixels  observed  on  the  boundary. 

Finally.  the  term  /'(Child.  Action  Parent)  is  defined  as 

I  /((Child.  Outcome  (Parent) 

•»  tt'Hoiiiifs  ut  action 


wlier-  pi  Child.  Outcome  Parent)  is  computed  and  stored  a  priori,  lor  example,  if  the  child  is  a  pair  of 
generalized  cylinders,  the  action  is  an  angular  measurement  between  them,  and  tile  parent  is  a, joint  with 
known  iiiigiilar  measure:  then  the  above  formula  specifies  the  probability  we  would  observe  a  given  outcome 
tangle)  given  the  true  i  model)  angle.  See  Hinford  -  S7]  for  an  example  of  such  a  computation. 

Now  if  a  higher  level  Haves  node,  e.g.,  a  generalized  cylinder,  is  not  yet  instantiated,  but  we  wish  to 
compute  the  value  of  ad  ions  at  an  instantiated  lower  level  node,  e.g.,  an  observed  edge  of  a  generalized  cylin¬ 
der.  lin  n  the  probability,  /.(generalized  cylinder),  must  be  estimated  a  priori  for  the  recursive  computation 
of  value  at  the  observed  edge  node.  We  take  these  priors  to  be  the  task-based  likelihood  that  given  objects 
are  present  in  a  scenario,  for  example,  in  an  assembly  line  application,  based  on  the  current  manufact tiring 
task,  we  have  an  a  priori  notion  of  what  parts  to  expect  on  the  line. 

<  'on l  rol  i n  the  i 1 1 ll neii ce  diagram  is  c Heeled  by  the  top-level  loop  of:  execute  actions,  accrue  probabilities, 
compute  values,  maximize  utility,  and  select  actions.  A  version  of  this  algorithm  in  terms  of  the  Hayes- net 
is  given  itt  Figure  a. 

F  x  cent  ion  of  act  ions  can  occur  on  multiple  machines  in  a  (list  ri  bn  ted  environment .  Results  are  sum  mu 
rized  and  returned  asynchronously  to  the  Havas  net  We  have  structured  the  model  space,  and  therefore  the 
Haves  net.  such  that  the  assumptions  of  pearl's  algorithm  Pearl  -  st>’  are  fulfilled.  This  allows  asynchronous 
updating  and  propagation  of  probabilities,  throughout  the  net.  Hccause  no  decision  nodes  are  between  Hayes 
nodes.  Pearl's  algorithm  applies  over  the  subsets  of  the  influence  diagram  that  are  connected  Hayes-nets. 
Note  that  this  structuring  of  the  inllm-nce  diagram,  see  Figure  1.  was  necessary  to  permit  a  control  structure 
m  which  probability  accrual,  and  decision  making  are  separable  operations. 


4.  EXAMPLE 


flu-  fl  Towing  example  presents  the  use  of  ut  ili  l  v  I  uised  con  t  rol  to  drive  the  recognition  of  military  units  from 
aerial  imagery.  The  aerial  imagery  used  is  assumed  to  be  relatively  low  resolution  so  that  individual  ve  hides 
ap  difficult  to  identify  due  to  their  small  size  and  a  high  false  alarm  rate.  As  a  result  additional  contexual 
forms  of  evidence  are  used  to  recognize  the  military  forces.  The  acquired  evidence  is  matched  against  known 
military  force  models  in  order  to  determine  its  support.  The  fore.,  models  resident  in  the  system  are  shown 
in  f  igure  2.  The  recognition  system  normally  commences  processing  by  generating  hypotheses  for  the  coarse 
models  and  proct  eds  bv  n  lining  t hem  and  using  them  to  generate  higher-level  hypotheses.  I  lie  Hayes  net  is 
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Until  ((time  exceeded  or  (termination  condition  achieved)) 

For  each  instantiated  Bayes  node 

Get  list  of  possible  actions  from  node 
Evaluate  value  of  each  action 
End  for 

Until  (all  processors  allocated  or  all  actions  selected) 

Maximize  expected  value  constrained  by  total  processing  time 
Allocate  selected  actions  ovei  available  processors 
End  Until 

Until  (fa  node’s  probability  ratio  exceed’s  threshold) 
or  (all  k  actions  return  values)) 
propagate  evidential  returns  over  Bayes  net 
update  values  at  node 
End  Until 
End  Until 


Figure  5:  Control  Algorithm 

then  used  t"  group  conflicting  hypothesis  configurations  ami  to  propagate  beliefs  throughout  the  hypothesis 
space. 

In  this  example  we  are  attempting  to  confirm  the  presence  of  a  Brigade  in  the  boxed  region  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  map  shown  in  Figure  tia.  The  system  is  initialized  by  locating  possible  vehicle  detections  in  the 
available  imagery.  These  detections  are  then  clustered  into  Company-size  Unit  hypotheses  based  on  coarse 
parameters  in  the  model  database  such  as  inter- vehicle  distance,  number  of  vehicles  in  a  unit,  and  maximum 
extent  of  a  unit.  By  initializing  the  Bayes  net  with  Company-size  Units  and  not  individual  vehicles  we 
achieve  a  large  reduction  in  combinatorics.  The  initial  cluster  units  are  shown  in  Figure  Ub. 

After  initialization  the  system  progresses  bv  performing  any  of  the  following  actions  mi  the  appropriate 
Baves  nodes: 


•  Uefiue  a  Baves  net  hierarchy  bv  using  the  more  detailed  for-  ype  model  description  (Retine-type). 

•  Refine  a  Baves  net  hierarchy  by  using  a  more  detailed  formation  description  ( Refine  formal  ion ). 

•  Search  for  matches  among  lower-level  force  hypotheses  in  or<l<-r  to  generate  higher-level  force  hypotheses 
( Search ). 

•  Attach  terrain  evidence  to  a  Baves  node  by  examining  the  support  the  underlying  terrain  provides  for 
the  given  force  (Terrain-support). 

•  Attach  classification  evidence  to  a  Bayes  leaf  node  indicating  the  support  for  the  given  force  type  ob¬ 
tained  from  high  resolution  sensors  an  accurate  process  that  is  normally  expensive  to  perform  (Clas¬ 
sification  ). 
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Figure  t>:  a.  Area  of  Interest  h.  Initial  Hypotheses  (Solid  Lines)  and  Actual  Ground  Truth  (Dashed  Lines) 


At  each  step,  the  system  generates  the  available  actions  and  computes  their  utility  based  on  value  and 
cost  models  derived  from  previous  systuu  performance.  Optimal  actions  are  then  selected  by  maximizing  the 
expected  value  of  the  actions  tlm*  can  be  executed  in  a  given  time  step  using  the  knapsack  approximation 
algorithm.  Table  1  lists  the  actions  selected  by  the  system  at  each  step. 

The  initial  Hayes  net  after  generation  of  Company-size  Unit  hypotheses  is  shown  in  Figure  7a.  The 
attached  probabilities  are  the  ones  obtained  from  the  detection  likelihoods  and  clustering  matches.  After 
the  actions  in  step  1  were  performed,  the  Hayes  net  contained  refined  hypotheses  for  Team,  Task  Force 
Ilendunarters,  and  Catapault  Battery.  These  refined  hypotheses  are  shown  in  Figure  7b.  The  next  iteration 
i  xecuted  actions  supplying  terrain  and  classification  support  for  the  four  Hayes  nodes.  The  resultant  proba¬ 
bilities  are  shown  in  Figure  8a.  The  hypotheses  with  high  belief  are  depicted  graphically  in  Figure  root-3b. 
T  he  third  iteration  step  searched  for  matches  among  the  likely  hypotheses  and  generated  Task  Force  and 
Catapault  Battalion  hypotheses.  These  are  shown  in  Figures  9a  and  fib.  The  fourth  step  directed  the  system 
to  match  the  Task  Force  and  Catapault  Battalion  hypotheses  into  Brigade  hypotheses.  T  he  resultant  Bayes 
net  is  shown  in  Figure  1  0  and  the  locations  of  the  two  resultant  hypotheses  are  shown  in  Figures  1  la  and  1  lb. 
T  he  fifth  step  attached  terrain  support  to  the  Brigade  hypotheses,  a  process  that  resulted  in  the  Brigade 
hypotheses  receiving  high  support  (Figure  12).  Asa  result  the  system  reported  that  a  Brigade  most  likely 
exists  in  the  area  (since  the  two  hypotheses  conflict,  the  belief  that  a  Brigade  is  present  is  .fifi)  and  its  exact 
location  is  given  by  the  likelier  hypothesis. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 


\Ve  have  developed  a  methodology  for  vision  system  control  based  on  utility  theory  applied  to  model-based 
Bayesian  inference.  We  have  implemented  this  methodology  in  ADRIFS.  a  radar  surveillance  system  and 
are  implementing  it  in  St'CCKSSOK,  a  system  for  computer  vision  of  industrial  parts  in  optical  imagery. 
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Tal-h  1:  Actimis  Selected  l>y  tile  Svslcm  at  Each  Step 
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l-'iu'i  r«-  7:  a.  Hint  Nodes  of  tin  Initialized  Raves  Net  !>.  Hoot  Nodes  of  the  Hayes  Net  after  the  first  Step 


Manv  t «-•- li n icril  innovations  were  developed  including: 

•  Representation  of  control  and  inference  in  a  cognitively  tractable  model  promoting  clean  and  efficient 
system  designs. 

•  Separation  of  decision  making  from  evidence  accrual. 

•  Dynamic  instantiation  of  Hayes  nets  and  influence  diagrams. 

•  Hierarchical  value  computation  achieved  by  assigning  values  only  at  the  top  model-level. 

•  Handling  real  world  problems. 
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Figure  10:  a.  Bayes  Net  after  the  Fourth  Step 
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Figure  12:  Bayes  Net  after  the  Fifth  Step 
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ABSTRACT 

To  detect  and  track  moving  targets  using  image  information  exclusively  obtained  from  a  vision  system  on-board 
an  autonomous  robotic  vehicle,  we  present  a  comprehensive  qualitative  approach  which  allows  for  (a)  determination  of 
vehicle  motion,  (b)  qualitative  estimation  of  dynamic  3-D  stationary  structure,  (c)  detection  and  classification  of  the 
motion  of  individual  objects  in  the  scene  using  point,  edge,  and  region  features.  The  3-D  motion  of  targets  is  obtained 
from  displacement  vectors  of  point  features  without  any  knowledge  about  the  underlying  3-D  structure,  discovering 
inconsistencies  between  the  current  state  of  the  initial  qualitative  3-D  scene  model  and  the  changes  actually  observed  in 
the  scene,  and  by  detecting  moving  edges  and  regions.  We  have  also  integrated  map-based  information  into  the 
system’s  reasoning  framework.  The  digital  map  information,  which  consists  of  elevation,  photographic,  and  terrain 
feature  (roads,  rivers,  land  cover,  etc.),  is  used  to  predict  target  motion,  track  targets  through  occlusion,  and  assist  in 
on/off  road  navigation  by  the  robotic  vehicle.  The  digital  map  information  provides  valuable  clues  when  detecting 
moving  targets  in  high  clutter  and  low  contrast  environments.  We  present  experimental  results  to  demonstrate  the 
capabilities  of  the  system. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Current  multimode  tracking  approaches  incorporate  several  possible  techniques  such  as  feature  matching,  correla¬ 
tion,  centroid  tracking,  silhouette  matching,  and  Kalman  filtering  for  motion  detection  and  tracking  from  a  mobile  plat¬ 
form.2  These  systems  encounter  problems  in  practical  scenarios  where  conditions  including  arbitrary  sensor  platform 
motion,  high  clutter,  low  contrast,  distant  targets,  sun  angles  (glare),  variety  of  terrain  features,  vehicle  maneuvers, 
countermeasures,  target  occlusion,  and  batdefield  conditions  pose  significant  threats  to  mission  success.  In  some  target¬ 
ing  scenarios,  target  location  prediction  is  not  enough  for  tracking;  recognition  of  the  target  and  clutter  rejection  algo¬ 
rithms  may  be  required.  At  Honeywell,  we  are  developing  a  comprehensive  qualitative  approach  for  target  motion 
detection  and  tracking  from  a  mobile  platform.3- 4-6-8- 10  Our  objective  is  to  achieve  robust  behavior  in  such  a  system. 
The  key  elements  of  our  approach  are  shown  in  Figure  1 . 

The  target  motion  detection  and  tracking  problem  can  be  viewed  as  the  task  of  finding  consistent  and  plausible 
3-D  interpretations  for  any  change  observed  in  the  2-D  image  sequence.  Due  to  the  motion  of  the  Autonomous  Land 
Vehicle  (ALV),  stationary  objects  in  the  scene  generally  do  not  appear  stationary  in  the  image,  whereas  moving  objects 
are  not  necessarily  seen  in  motion.  The  three  main  tasks  in  our  approach  for  target  motion  detection  and  tracking  arc: 
(a)  to  estimate  the  vehicle’s  motion;  (b)  to  derive  the  3-D  structure  of  the  stationary  environment;  and  (c)  to  detect  and 
classify  the  motion  of  individual  targets  in  the  scene.  These  three  tasks  strongly  depend  on  each  other.  The  direction 
of  travel  (i.e.  translation)  and  rotation  of  the  vehicle  are  estimated  with  respect  to  stationary  locations  in  the  scene. 
The  focus  of  expansion  (FOE)  is  not  determined  as  a  particular  image  location,  but  as  a  region  of  possible  FOE- 
locations  called  the  Fuzzy  FOE.  We  present  a  qualitative  strategy  of  reasoning  and  modeling  for  the  perception  of  3-D 
space  from  motion  information.  Instead  of  refining  a  single  quantitative  description  of  the  observed  environment  over 
time,  multiple  qualitative  interpretations  are  maintained  simultaneously. 

The  qualitative  interpretations  are  built  in  three  separate  steps  (see  Figure  1).  First,  significant  features  (points, 
boundaries,  comers,  etc.)  are  extracted  from  the  image  and  the  2-D  displacement  vectors  are  computed  for  this  set  of 
features.  For  the  examples  shown  here,  points  were  automatically  selected  and  tracked  between  individual  frames.  The 
image  database  used  to  carry  out  the  experiments  is  described  in  Section  2.  The  Interest  Point  detection  and  matching 
approach,  which  is  a  revised  version  of  the  Moravec  interest  point  operator  18  and  Barnard  and  Thompson’s  disparity 
analysis  technique,1  is  optimized  for  low  depression  angle  ALV  imagery  and  is  described  in  Section  3.  During  the 
second  step,  the  vehicle’s  direction  of  translation,  i.e.  the  Focus  of  Expansion  (FOE),  and  the  amount  of  rotation  in 
space  are  determined.  Almost  all  the  necessary  numerical  computation  is  performed  in  the  FOE  computation  stage, 
which  is  described  in  Section  4.  The  third  step  (2-D  Change  Analysis)  constructs  an  internal  3-D  model  of  the  scene. 
Section  5  outlines  the  concepts  and  operation  of  this  Qualitative  Scene  Model.  Scene  interpretations  obtained  from 
Qualitative  Reasoning  are  validated  with  geometric  reasoning  and  validation  rules  employing  an  auxiliary  map  data¬ 
base.  The  details  of  the  map-based  target  tracking  approach  developed  for  the  Scene  Dynamics  program  arc  presented 
in  Section  6.  A  preprocessing  stage  for  the  detection  of  rapidly  moving  objects  in  the  field  of  view  is  incorporated. 
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Figure  1:  Qualitative  Reasoning  and  Modeling  approach  for  target  motion  detection  and  tracking. 

From  the  original  displacement  vectors  (obtained  by  matching  corresponding  point  features),  the  Fuz¬ 
zy  FOE  and  the  derotated  displacement  field  are  computed.  The  Qualitative  Scene  Model  (QSM)  is 
built  in  a  hypothesize-and-test  cycle  by  two  sets  of  rules.  Generation  rules  search  for  significant  im¬ 
age  events  and  place  immediate  conclusions  (hypotheses)  in  the  QSM.  A  set  of  environmental  enti¬ 
ties  that  are  believed  to  be  stationary  is  supplied  by  the  QSM  for  use  in  the  FOE  computation.  A  di¬ 
gital  map  database  interacts  with  the  QSM  to  detect  and  track  moving  targets  in  the  image. 
Edge/region  based  approaches  are  used  detect  rapidly  moving  objects  at  close  range. 

We  have  performed  experiments  on  edge  and  region-based  approaches  for  target  motion  detection  in  color  imagery,  to 
assist  in  obtaining  robust  performance  from  the  Qualitative  Reasoning  system.  The  technical  details  of  these  algorithms 
are  described  in  Section  7.  Finally,  in  Section  8,  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  and  our  plans  for  future  enhancements 
of  the  qualitative  motion  detection  and  tracking  approach  are  presented. 


2.  DATABASE  OF  IMAGES 

In  order  to  verify  the  capabilities  of  the  system  shown  in  Figure  1,  a  large  image  database  was  generated  and 
processed.  In  subsequent  sections  of  this  paper,  we  will  illustrate  some  of  the  results.  The  processing  consisted  of  five 
stages: 

(1)  Interest  Point  Detection, 

(2)  Disparity  Analysis, 

(3)  Qualitative  Reasoning  for  Motion  Detection  and  Tracking, 

(4)  Hypothesis  Verification  using  Auxiliary  Map  Information,  and 

(5)  Edge/Region  Motion  Detection  at  Close  Ranges. 

The  image  database  contains  five  sequences  which  represent  configurations  of  the  imaging  system  and  target  that 
often  prove  to  be  extremely  challenging  for  traditional  tracking  approaches.  The  five  configurations  are: 
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(1)  Motion  detection  for  targets  traveling  directly  towards  and  away  from  the  ALV. 

(2)  Tracking  targets  through  total  occlusion. 

(3)  Tracking  targets  in  high  clutter. 

(4)  Tracking  targets  at  long  ranges. 

(5)  Tracking  system  verification  with  auxiliary  map  information. 

The  images  were  obtained  from  the  ERIM/Martin  Marietta  Collage  I  database.  Examples  of  each  of  the  five 
configurations  could  be  found  in  multiple  sequences,  but  the  objective  was  to  resolve  just  one  problematic  scenario  per 
sequence.  Three  examples  of  images  from  one  of  the  five  sequences  are  presented  in  Figure  2.  The  images  were  digi¬ 
tized  at  0.5  second  intervals.  The  images  were  digitized  as  gray  scale  because  the  demonstration  of  target  tracking 
requires  only  Interest  Points  or  points  of  significant  change  in  multiple  directions  in  the  intensity  function  of  the  image 
and  these  locations  can  be  detected  using  the  luminance  or  Y  component  of  the  NTSC  television  signal.  When  moving 
edges  or  regions  are  employed  for  matching  by  the  Disparity  Analysis  algorithm,  color  information  is  used  as  well. 

The  images  were  preprocessed  with  a  3x3  window  average  filter  to  attenuate  digitization  noise.  The  noise  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  bandwidth  in  the  digitizer  and  resulted  in  1  pixel  duration  pattern  noise  in  the  signal  output. 
The  3x3  window  average  filter  was  sufficient  for  the  attenuation  of  the  noise  so  that  the  Interest  Point  detection  algo¬ 
rithm  performed  reliably. 


3.  COMPUTATION  OF  DISPLACEMENT  VECTORS 


3.1  SELECTION  OF  INTEREST  POINTS 


The  first  stage  of  the  motion  algorithm  suite  is  the  detection  of  Interest  Points  or  points  where  the  image’s  inten¬ 
sity  demonstrates  a  discontinuity  in  multiple  directions  of  the  eight  neighbor  directions  of  the  quadruled  pixel  grid. 
Discontinuities  of  this  kind  are  indicative  of  comers  in  3-space.  These  locations  are  detected  with  a  modified  Moravec 
Interest  Operator.17- 18  The  operator  derives  "interestingness"  employing  the  same  approach  that  the  Moravec  Operator 
utilizes,  but  tiie  revised  operator  is  adaptive  for  expected  range-dependent  image  features.  The  window  dimension  for 
the  modified  Interest  Operator  is  established  with 


//  =  W  =  w0  + 


i  *  Int_SF 
512 


(1) 


where 

H  =  the  height  of  the  window, 

W  =  the  width  of  the  window, 

w0  =  the  window  dimension  for  the  first  row  of  the  image, 
i  =  the  row  coordinate  of  the  current  row  of  the  image,  1  <=  i  <=  512, 

Int_SF  =  a  scale  factor  that  controls  how  rapidly  the  detection  operator  window  dimension  varies  with  range, 
L  jc  J  =  the  greatest  integer  less  than  or  equal  to  x. 


Figure  2:  Three  images  of  a  sequence  in  which  a  car  is  approaching  the  ALV  and  another  car  is 
receding  at  a  distance.  This  figure  also  shows  the  displacement  vectors  (by  white  lines)  for  Interest 
Points. 
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The  approach,  given  by  equation  (1),  essentially  realizes  a  range  adaptation  capability  by  changing  the  window 
dimensions  as  a  function  of  row  coordinate.  For  low  depression  angle  imagery,  the  range  to  3-dimensional  objects  of 
the  scene  is  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  row  coordinate  of  the  image  of  the  object  The  resolution  of 
scene  regions  that  are  seen  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  image  is  greater  than  that  of  regions  that  are  seen  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  image  because  they  are  nearer  to  the  ALV.  Therefore,  to  detect  features  in  these  regions,  the  window 
dimension  must  increase  to  encompass  enough  image  area  for  the  entire  neighborhood  of  the  feature  to  be  seen. 

Because  the  scenes  that  comprise  the  NTSC  video  portion  of  the  Collage  I  database  are  all  on-road,  the  Moravec 
Interest  Operator18  detects  fewer  discontinuities  in  the  higher  resolution  regions  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  of 
the  rural  nature  of  the  Martin  Marietta  ALV  Test  Site,  there  are  very  few  man-made  objects  by  the  side  of  the  road 
(which  normally  exhibit  good  quality  Interest  Points),  except  for  a  few  guard  rails  and  telephone  poles.  Second,  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  high  quality  interest  points,  the  locations  that  are  detected  by  the  Moravec  Interest  Operator  are  often 
from  regions  displaying  arbitrary  textures  such  as  small  rocks  or  isolated  stands  of  grass.  The  Moravec  Interest  Opera¬ 
tor  employs  a  cut  off  quota  for  point  feature  detection:  The  point  features  detected  by  the  Interest  Operator  are  stored 
in  a  list  sorted  in  descending  order  of  rating  (a  heuristic  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  discontinuity).  Only  those 
interest  points  whose  rating  is  greater  than  a  cut  off  threshold  are  transferred  to  the  next  stage.  Therefore,  very  few 
interest  points  for  the  lower  regions  of  the  image  are  archived  in  the  locations  of  the  list  above  the  cut  off  quota. 


In  order  to  guarantee  that  the  Interest  Points  the  operator  detects  are  not  biased  to  any  specific  range,  the  revised 
operator  does  the  following:  The  revised  version  of  the  algorithm  uses  a  varying  quota,  where  the  quota  is  calculated  as 

a  function  of  the  line  coordinate  of  the  image.  This  quota  permits  only  *  CutjOff  Interest  Points  to  be  detected 
for  the  first  i  lines  of  the  image,  where  Cut_off  is  the  cut  off  level  of  the  original  approach.  When  the  number  of 
Interest  Points  detected  for  the  first  i  lines  of  the  image  is  less  than  -j—  *  CutjOff ,  new  Interest  Points’  quantified  rat¬ 
ings  are  stored  on  the  list  in  the  usual  fashion.  When  more  than  — —  *  Cut  Off  Interest  Points  are  detected  for  the 
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first  i  lines  of  the  image,  these  locations  are  integrated  inlo  the  list  only  if  their  rating  is  greater  than  the  ratings  of  the 
previously  stored  Interest  Points.  Otherwise,  the  new  Interest  Points  arc  discarded. 


3.2  DISPARITY  ANALYSIS 

The  second  stage  of  the  Interest  Point  displacement  estimation  approach  is  disparity  analysis.  This  algorithm  is  a 
revised  version  of  the  Bamard-Thompson  Disparity  Analysis  algorithm.1  The  major  difference  between  the  Bamard- 
Thompson  algorithm  and  the  revised  algorithm  is  enhanced  feature  matching  that  employs  range  adaptation.  The 
phases  of  the  algorithm  where  range  adaptation  is  used  are:  1)  Neighbor  Search,  2)  Initial  Match  Likelihood  Calcula¬ 
tion,  and  3)  Relaxation.  The  revisions  for  each  of  these  stages  will  be  explained  in  the  following  sub-sections. 


3.2.1  Neighbor  Search 


To  restrain  the  size  of  the  total  set  of  candidate  disparities  and  therefore,  to  diminish  the  computational  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  algorithm,  the  group  of  current  frame  Interest  Points  to  which  a  previous  frame  Interest  Point  can  be  matched 
are  those  Interest  Points  lying  in  a  Ws  by  //5  window  centered  at  the  previous  frame  location.  The  vertical  and  hor¬ 
izontal  dimensions  of  this  window  change  with  the  line  coordinate  of  the  previous  frame  Interest  Point.  The  approach 
used  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  this  window  is  to  estimate  the  maximum  expected  location  change  or  disparity  for 
an  object  at  ground  level  for  the  imaging  geometry  of  the  ALV  (as  a  function  of  line  coordinate)  and  then  empirically 
approximate  the  relation  with  an  exponential  function.  The  Neighbor  Search  window’s  dimension,  obtained  with  this 
approach,17  is: 


»  s  =  "s  =  2 


Cjexp[C2*tl  +  C3 


+  1 


(2) 


where 

W5  =  the  width  dimension  of  the  Neighbor  Search  window, 
Hs  =  the  height  dimension  of  the  Neighbor  Search  window, 
C,  -  8.32  *  S^0,ms)  , 


log 

$MAX 

8 
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C3  =  w0,  the  Interest  Operator  for  the  first  line  of  the  image, 

Smax  =  die  maximum  search  window  size  for  the  ncar-ficld  of  the  image  (maximum  expected  object  displace¬ 
ment), 

i  =  the  row  coordinate  of  the  Interest  Point  in  the  previous  image. 
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3.2.2  Initial  Match  Likelihood  Calculation 


The  window  dimension  for  this  stage  is  calculated  by 
\  i  * IM  SF 


Wm  =  "m  =  2 


mo  + 
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+  1 


(3) 


where 

rrio  -  Initial  Match  Likelihood  window  dimension  for  the  first  line  of  the  image, 

IM_SF  =  the  Initial  Match  scale  factor,  and 
i  =  the  line  coordinate  of  the  current  line. 

The  Initial  Match  Likelihood  is  calculated  as  a  function  of  a  heuristic  measure  of  the  correlation  of  the  image 
intensities  of  the  previous  and  current  frames  in  windows  centered  at  the  location  of  the  Interest  Point  in  each  frame. 
This  heuristic  measure  will  be  explained  in  the  latter  paragraphs  of  this  section.  Because  the  relaxation  algorithm  used 
to  reline  the  estimates  of  the  disparity  likelihoods  employs  probabilities  (i.e.  each  disparity  /  =  [/„  ly\  is  characterized 
by  a  number  /?(/),  where  p(f)  is  an  element  of  the  range  [0,1]  and  £  p([)  =  1),  the  Initial  Match  Likelihood  is 

i 

transformed  into  a  probability  using  normalization.  The  heuristic  measure  is  calculated  for  every  candidate  disparity 

l  ;  j  =  1 . 7„  where  7,  is  the  total  number  of  disparities  identified  in  the  neighbor  search  for  a  specific  Interest  Point  i. 

Employing  the  notation  of  relaxation  labeling  schemes,  each  previous  frame  Interest  Point  represents  a  node  or  object 

in  the  object  space  of  the  iterative  approximation  procedure.  Let  a,,  i  =  1 . Cut  Off  represent  each  node  of  the  object 

space.  The  labels  for  each  node  a,  are  lj,j  =  1,...,  7 ,  and  an  undefined  disparity  /^(defined  in  the  next  paragraph).  The 
set  of  all  labels,  /,,  j  -  1,...,  7„  and  /*  is  denoted  Lt.  The  objective  of  the  iterative  approximation  procedure  is  to  use 
evidence  obtained  from  neighboring  nodes  of  the  object  space  to  refine  the  estimated  disparity  likelihoods  until  one 
likelihood  is  approximately  1  and  the  rest  0,  i.e.  each  object  is  uniquely  labeled. 

Because  Interest  Points  are  not  detected  with  100%  certainty  in  each  image,  it  is  also  possible  that  no  valid 
match  exists  for  each  previous  frame  Interest  Point  To  account  for  this  configuration,  a  non-match  disparity  C  is 
defined.  The  likelihood  p,(l’)  for  node  a,  represents  the  likelihood  that  the  node  i  has  no  match.  The  first  stage  needed 
to  transform  heuristic  correlation  measures  into  probabilities  is  the  calculation  of  the  initial  probability  of  the  disparity 
/?,(/*).  Using  the  approach  of  Barnard  and  Thompson,1  the  probability  that  an  Interest  Point  is  not  matchable  is  approx¬ 
imated  as  1  -  w,(/MAx),  where  wt(lMAX)  is  the  heuristic  measure  of  largest  magnitude  for  node  a,.  The  assumption  is 
justified  due  to  the  fact  that  the  label  of  maximum  weight  is,  in  general,  the  correct  one.  We  have  verified  this 
assumption  for  low-depression  angle  ground-to-ground  imagery  by  empirically  calculating  the  Initial  Match  Likelihood 
heuristic  measure  for  a  large  number  of  frames  and  then  tabulating  the  number  of  times  that  the  true  disparity  was  the 
one  with  the  greatest  measure. 

The  next  stage  is  the  application  of  Bayes  Rule  to  obtain  an  initial  estimate  of  the  probability  that  a,  should  be 
labeled  /  for  labels  other  than  /  .  This  calculation  is  carried  out  as  follows: 


p?u,)  =  p,dj  I  i)  *  (1  -  P?(0);  ij  *  /*■ 

where 

pf(lj)  =  the  Initial  Match  Likelihood  for  disparity  lj  of  node  a„ 

P,(lj 1  0  =  the  conditional  probability  that  a,  has  label  lj  given  that  a,  is  matchable, 
(1  -  p?(/‘)">  =  the  probability  that  a,  is  matchable. 


The  quantities  p,(/;  I  i)  are  estimated  with 

w,(/>) 


p,(lj  I  0 


(4) 


(5) 


In  order  to  guarantee  that  the  revised  Disparity  Analysis  algorithm  would  perform  correctly  for  a  wide  variety  of 
scenarios,  the  following  was  done:  A  variety  of  match  measures  were  evaluated  for  sequence  1  and  the  measure  which 
produced  the  best  results  in  terms  of  a  qualitative  visual  evaluation  of  the  estimated  disparities  was  used  to  process  the 
remaining  four  sequences.  The  qualitative  visual  evaluation  was  carried  out  by  creating  a  pseudo-colored  image  (where 
one  frame  is  displayed  with  the  color  green,  the  second  is  displayed  with  the  color  red  and  the  estimated  disparities  arc 
displayed  with  the  color  blue)  and  then  visually  checking  the  validity  of  the  matches.  The  Initial  Match  measure  which 
was  judged  to  be  the  best,  because  it  produced  the  fewest  errors  for  a  wide  variety  of  scenarios,  was 


*'.(/>)  = 


1  +  C  *  S 


1  +  L 


;  i  =  1 . Cut_Off;  j  =  1 . 7,  , 


(6) 


where 
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wt(lj)  =  the  i.utial  match  evidence  of  a  candidate  disparity 

[k  =  '.he  k  th  Interest  Point’s  rating,  where  the  k’th  Interest  Point  is  the  current  frame  location  of  the  feature 
that  defines  disparity  /,,  and  0  <  /*  <  1, 

Cut_Off  =  number  of  Interest  Points  detected  in  the  previous  frame, 

J ,  =  total  number  of  potential  disparities  for  Interest  Point  i. 

C,  L  =  constants,  and 

X  k,  *o+*  ~~  ^1+/-  *1+*1 

„  _  ijt  e  v  L _ £_ 

II 

j.k  £  V 

£m(1  =  intensity  of  the  previous  frame  at  the  location  {m,n}, 
h^n  =  intensity  of  the  current  frame  at  the  location  [m,n), 

{_/„,  k0]  =  previous  frame  coordinate  of  the  point  feature  for  disparity  /,, 

{j i,  k{ )  =  current  frame  coordinate  of  the  point  feature  for  disparity  lp  and 
N  =  Initial  Match  region  for  disparity  lr 


3.2.3  Relaxation  Region 

With  a  relaxation  labeling  scheme,  the  valid  disparities  with  low  initial  likelihoods  are  elevated  in  magnitude  by 
the  correlated  evidence  of  their  neighbors  in  the  object  space  of  the  scene.  By  correlated  evidence,  it  is  meant  that  the 
disparities  of  neighboring  nodes  exhibit  approximately  the  same  magnitude  and  direction  displacement.  A  node  is  a 
neighbor  of  another  if  it  lies  within  the  relaxation  window  centered  at  that  node.  Therefore,  the  correlated  evidence  for 
a  specific  disparity  of  a,  is  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the  disparity  likelihoods  for  all  neighbors  of  a„  where  the  dispari¬ 
ties  of  the  neighbors  have  approximately  the  same  magnitude  and  orientation  as  /,.  The  degree  of  mismatch  between 
the  neighboring  node’s  disparities  and  is  defined  in  terms  of  specific  error  thresholds  for  orientation  and  displacement. 
The  Relaxation  Region  window’s  dimensions  arc  calculated  with  this  equation: 


Wh  =  Hr  =  2 


ro  + 


t  *  RSF 
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+  1  , 


(7) 


where 

=  the  width  dimension  of  the  Relaxation  Region  window, 

Hr  =  the  height  dimension  of  the  Relaxation  Region  window, 

r0  =  the  Relaxation  Region  window  dimension  for  the  first  line  of  the  image, 

R_SF  =  the  scale  factor  for  adaptation  of  the  Relaxation  Region  window  dimension  with  respect  to  range,  and 
t  =  the  line  coordinate  of  the  current  line  of  the  image. 


The  iterative  update  rule  for  disparity  probabilities,  employed  at  each  stage  of  the  relaxation  algorithm,  is 

=  rT\l,)  *  (B  +  A  *  G\lj ))  ;  j  =  1 . J,  (8) 


P>(f)  =  Pf-'fO 


where 


Pin,)  = 


/?(/,) 

I  P*(U 

l  E  L; 


=  the  probability  that  a  specific  hypothesized  disparity  at  the  k’th  iteration,  is  the  true  disparity, 
Pf_1(/y)  =  the  probability  that  a  specific  hypothesized  disparity  l j,  at  the  (k-l)st  iteration,  is  the  true  disparity, 
Gk(lj)  ~  the  correlated  evidence  obtained  from  other  disparities  lying  in  the  Relaxation  Region  at  iteration  k, 
A,  B  =  constants  that  control  the  rate  of  convergence  of  the  iterative  procedure,  and 
R,  =  the  WR  x  llR  Relaxation  Region  window  centered  at  the  previous  coordinate  of  the  point  feature. 


For  the  preceding  equation,  terms  with  tildes  (" ’s)  are  evidences.  Evidences  are  not  constrained  to  be  elements 
of  the  range  [0,1)  and  therefore  are  not  probabilities.  Normalizing  these  terms  by  the  total  weight  of  all  the  evidences 
for  a  specific  domain  transforms  evidences  into  probabilities. 
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3.3  RESULTS  FOR  DISPLACEMENT  VECTORS 


The  adaptive  window  approach  was  validated  with  several  sequences  of  real  ALV  imagery.  Figure  2  shows  the 
displacement  vectors  (white  lines)  for  a  few  frames  of  a  sequence  in  which  the  ALV  was  traveling  along  a  paved  road 
and.  during  the  first  half  of  the  8  second  sequence,  a  vehicle  passes  the  ALV  on  the  left  and,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
sequence  another  vehicle  approaches  the  ALV  in  the  opposite  lane.  Another  example,  given  in  Figure  3,  demonstrates 
the  estimated  disparities  for  the  points  employed  for  matching  for  two  successive  frames  of  a  sequence.  The  Interest 
Points  were  ranked  on  the  basis  of  their  interestingness,  and  the  best  50  were  selected,  subject  to  the  constraint  that  for 
each  line  of  the  image  with  coordinate  t,  no  more  than  (i  /  511)  *  50  points  were  selected.  By  choosing  a  greater 
number  of  Interest  Points  for  the  lower  half  of  the  image  than  the  upper  half,  the  Interest  Points  detected  represent 
valid  object  features  and  not  arbitrary  textures.  The  interest  operator  window  size  varied  from  4x4  to  8x8.  For  a 
specific  y  coordinate,  the  interest  operator  window  size  is  computed  by 


Window  Size*  =  Window  Size^  =  4  + 
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(9) 


The  Neighbor  Search  window  size  varied  from  4x4  to  120x120,  the  Initial  Match  Likelihood  Calculation  window  size 
varied  from  5x5  to  7x7,  and  the  Relaxation  Region  window  size  varied  from  32x32  to  128x128. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  imagery  obtained  from  a  video  camera  on-board  a  low  flying 
rotorcraft.  The  detection  of  obstacles  such  as  low-hanging  branches,  trees,  and  power  lines  is  critical  for  rotorcraft 
engaged  in  flying  in  Nap-Of-the-Earth  (NOE)  courses  due  to  the  substantial  clearance  required  by  their  rotors.  Figure  4 
demonstrates  the  automated  detection  of  Interest  Points,  the  derivation  of  the  valid  disparities,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
Fuzzy  Focus  of  Expansion  (FOE)  (discussed  in  the  next  section).  Each  frame  of  the  246  frame  database  is  processed 
with  the  revised  Moravcc  Interest  Operator  and  the  revised  Disparity  Analysis  algorithm  for  the  estimation  of  dispari¬ 
ties.  The  array  of  disparities  for  each  pair  of  frames  is  transferred  to  the  FOE  computation  stage. 


fa)  (b) 

Figure  3:  Selection  of  Interest  Points  and  disparity  analysis.  Displacement  vectors  are  indicated  by 
white  lines.  Note  the  displacement  vectors  present  on  the  moving  cars. 
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Iivurc  4  Disparity  estimation  for  Nap-OI-the-Tarth  (SOP.)  rolorcrall  data.  at  Interest  Points  in 
Irani-.-  I  <h;  Interest  Points  in  Irame  2.  to  Displacement  vectors,  id)  Compnlatioii  ol  F'u/./y  Focus 
hi  l.'pan-aon  Fu//y  FOR  is  shown  hy  the  white  area  near  the  hori/on  The  black  (lot  in  the  center 
null',  .ites  the  best  estimate  of  the  FOP. 


4.  COMPUTATION  OF  THE  FUZZY  FOCUS  OF  EXPANSION 

For  short  time  intervals,  the  3-D  motion  M  of  the  ALV  can  be  modeled  by  a  translation  T  followed  by  a  rotation 
R9  about  the  Y-axis  and  a  rotation  R,  about  the  X-axis:9'10 

M  =  R*ReT  .  (10) 


This  results  in  a  mapping  d  from  the  original  image  I0  at  time  f0  into  the  new  image  Ii  at  time  tj. 

d  :  Io  — >  Ii  =  r«retl0  =  r?  r9  I0' .  (11) 

The  intermediate  image  Ip'  in  (11)  is  the  result  of  the  translation  component  of  the  vehicle’s  motion  and  has  the 
property  of  being  a  radial  mapping,  which  deterministically  is  represented  as: 

t  =  {  (x,  ,  x,')  e  IxT  I  x,'  =  x,  +  p,  (x,  -  x{)  ,(i,  e  R,  m  >  0  )  .  (12) 

Unlike  the  two  images  I0  and  I,,  which  are  actually  given,  the  image  I0'  is  generally  not  observed,  except  when  the 
camera  rotation  is  zero.  It  serves  as  an  intermediate  result  to  be  reached  during  the  separation  of  translational  and  rota¬ 
tional  motion  components.  The  fact  that 

Io'  =  ri1  r«‘  I]  =  1 10  (13) 

suggests  two  different  strategies  for  separating  the  motion  components: 

(1)  FOE  from  Rotation:  Successively  apply  combinations  of  inverse  rotation  mappings  rij  ri1,  r9’  r*1.. 
r9jJ  r^1  to  the  second  image  Ij,  until  the  resulting  image  I'  is  a  radial  mapping  with  respect  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  image  I0.  Then  locate  the  FOE  x{  in  I0. 

(2)  Rotation  from  FOE:  Successively  select  FOE-locations  (different  directions  of  vehicle  translation)  X^, 
X^,...  \fi  in  the  original  image  I0  and  then  determine  the  inverse  rotation  mapping  f9’  r^1  that  yields  a 
radial  mapping  with  respect  to  the  given  FOE  Xy(  in  the  original  image  I0. 

Both  alternatives  were  investigated  under  the  assumption  of  restricted,  but  realistic  vehicle  motion.  It  turned  out 
that  the  major  problem  in  the  FOE-from-Rotation  approach  is  to  determine  if  a  mapping  of  image  points  is  (or  is 
close  to  being)  radial  when  the  location  of  the  FOE  is  unknown.  Of  course,  in  the  presence  of  noise,  this  problem 
becomes  even  more  difficult.  The  second  approach  was  examined  after  it  appeared  that  any  method  which  extends  the 
given  set  of  displacement  vectors  backwards  to  find  the  FOE  is  inherently  sensitive  to  image  degradations. 

Although  there  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  for  FOE-algorithms  in  the  past,15-20-22  no  results  of  imple¬ 
mentations  have  been  demonstrated  on  real  outdoor  imagery.  One  reason  for  the  absence  of  useful  results  might  be 
that  most  researchers  have  tried  to  locate  the  FOE  in  terms  of  a  single,  distinct  image  location.  In  practice,  however, 
the  noise  generated  by  merely  digitizing  a  perfect  translation  displacement  field  may  keep  the  resulting  vectors  from 
passing  through  a  single  pixel.  Even  for  human  observers  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  direction  of 
heading  (i.e.,  the  location  of  the  FOE  on  the  retina).  Average  deviation  of  human  judgement  from  the  real  direction 
has  been  reported21  to  be  as  large  as  10°  and  up  to  20°  in  the  presence  of  large  rotations. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  important  premise  in  this  work  that  the  final  algorithm  should  determine  an  area  of  potential 
FOE-locations  (called  the  Fuzzy  FOE)  instead  of  a  single  (but  probably  incorrect)  point.  The  method  described  below 
avoids  the  problem  mentioned  above  by  guessing  an  FOE-localion  first  and  estimating  the  optimal  derotation  for  this 
particular  FOE  in  the  second  step. 

4.1  FUZZY  FOE  ALGORITHM 

Given  the  two  images  I0  and  Ij  of  corresponding  points,  the  main  algorithmic  steps  of  this  approach  are:9 

(1)  Guess  an  FOE-location  x}°  in  image  I0  (for  the  current  iteration  i). 

(2)  Determine  the  derotation  mapping  r9',  rj1  which  would  transform  image  It  into  an  image  1/  such  that 
the  mapping  (x^Jo.IiO  deviates  from  a  radial  mapping  with  minimum  error  Ew. 

(3)  Repeat  steps  (1)  and  (2)  until  an  FOE-location  xjk)  with  the  lowest  minimum  error  E(k)  is  found. 

An  initial  guess  for  the  FOE-location  is  obtained  from  knowledge  about  the  orientation  of  the  camera  with 
respect  to  the  vehicle.  For  subsequent  pairs  of  frames,  the  FOE-localion  computed  from  the  previous  pair  can  be  used 
as  a  starting  point.  Once  a  particular  Xy  has  been  selected,  the  problem  is  to  compute  the  rotation  mappings  r9’  and  rj;1 
which,  when  applied  to  the  image  Ib  will  result  in  an  optimal  radial  mapping  with  respect  to  I0  and  xf. 

To  measure  how  close  a  given  mapping  is  to  a  radial  mapping,  the  perpendicular  distances  between  points  in  the 
second  image  (x/)  and  the  "ideal"  displacement  vectors  is  measured.  The  sum  of  the  squared  perpendicular  distances  d , 
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is  the  final  error  measure.  For  each  set  of  corresponding  image  points  (x,  e  I,  x,'  e  O,  the  error  measure  is  defined  as: 

l2 

E  (\f)  =  £E,  =  Z|~ TT  xj*;  x  */*«'  •  (14) 


IXyX.I 


The  final  algorithm  for  determining  the  direction  of  heading  as  well  as  horizontal  and  vertical  camera  rotations  is 
the  following: 

(1)  Guess  an  initial  FOE  x°,  for  example  the  FOE-location  obtained  from  the  previous  pair  of  frames. 

(2)  Starting  from  xj,  search  for  a  location  xjpt  where  E^Cx'f”)  is  a  minimum.  A  technique  of  steepest  des¬ 
cent  is  used,  wnere  the  search  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  least  error. 

(3)  Determine  a  region  around  xfpl  in  which  the  error  is  below  some  threshold. 

The  error  function  E(xA  is  computed  in  time  proportional  to  the  number  of  displacement  vectors  N.  The  final 
size  of  the  FOE-arca  depends  on  the  local  shape  of  the  error  function  and  can  be  constrained  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
maximum  M.  Therefore,  the  time  complexity  is  0(MN). 

4.2  RESULTS  FOR  FOE  COMPUTATION 

Figure  4(d)  shows  the  computation  of  Fuzzy  FOE  for  the  data  taken  from  a  rotorcraft  during  Nap-Of-the-Earth 
flight.  Fuzzy  FOE  is  shown  by  the  white  area  near  the  horizon.  The  black  dot  in  the  center  indicates  the  best  estimate 
of  the  FOE. 


5.  QUALITATIVE  REASONING  AND  MODELING 
FOR  MOTION  DETECTION  AND  TARGET  TRACKING 

5.1  QUALITATIVE  REASONING  TECHNICAL  APPROACH 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  scheme  for  the  internal  representation  of  the  scene  is  of  great  importance.  The  Qualita¬ 
tive  Scene  Model  (QSM)  is  a  3-D  camera-centered  interpretation  of  the  scene  that  is  built  incrementally  from  visual 
information  gathered  over  time.  The  nature  of  this  model,  however,  is  qualitative  rather  than  a  precise  geometric 
description  of  the  scene.  The  basic  building  blocks  of  the  QSM  are  entities,  which  are  the  3-D  counterparts  of  the  2-D 
features  observed  in  the  image.  For  example,  the  point  feature  A  located  in  the  image  at  x,y  at  time  t 

(  Point_Feature  A  t  xy) 
has  its  3-D  counterpart  in  the  model  as 

(  Point_Enuty  A  ). 

Since  the  model  is  camera -centered  ("rctinocentric"),  the  image  locations  and  2-D  movements  of  features  are 
implicitly  part  (i.e.,  known  facts)  of  the  model.  Additional  entries  are  the  properties  of  entities  (e.g.  "stationary"  or 
"mobile")  and  relationships  between  entities  (e.g.  "closer"),  which  are  not  given  facts  but  hypotheses  about  the  real 
scene.  This  is  expressed  in  the  model  as  either 

(  Stationary  entity  )  or  (  Mobile  entity  )  . 

It  is  one  of  the  key  features  of  the  QSM  that  it  generally  contains  not  only  one  interpretation  of  the  scene,  but  a 
(possibly  empty)  set  of  interpretations  which  are  all  pursued  simultaneously.  At  any  point  in  time,  a  hypothesis  is  said 
to  be  "feasible"  if  it  exists  in  the  QSM  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  some  observation  made  since  it  was  established. 

Interpretations  are  structured  as  an  inheritance  network  of  partial  hypotheses.  Individual  scene  interpretations  arc 
treated  as  "closed  worlds",  i.e.,  a  new  conclusion  only  holds  within  an  interpretation  where  all  the  required  premises  are 
true.  Interpretations  are  also  checked  for  internal  consistency,  e.g.  entities  cannot  be  both  stationary  and  mobile  within 
the  same  interpretation.  The  QSM  is  maintained  through  a  generate-and-test  process  as  the  core  of  a  rule-based  black¬ 
board  system.  The  two  major  groups  of  rules  are:  Generation  Rules  and  Verification  Rules. 


Generation  Rules 

Generation  rules  examine  the  (dcrotated)  image  sequence  for  significant  changes  and  modify  each  interpretation 
in  the  QSM.  Some  of  these  observations  have  unconditional  effects  upon  the  model.  For  example,  if  an  image  feature 
is  found  to  be  moving  towards  the  Fuzzy  FOE  (instead  of  diverging  away  from  it),  then  it  belongs  to  a  moving  entity 
in  3-D  space.  The  actual  rule  contains  only  one  premise  and  asserts  (MOBILE  ?x)  as  a  global  fact  (i.e.,  it  is  true  in 
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every  interpretation): 

(defrule  DEFIN ITE_MOTION 
(MOVING_TOWARDS_FOE  ?x  ?t) 

=> 

(at  ROOT  (assert  (MOBILE  ?x))))/*a  global  fact*/ 

The  directive  "at  ROOT"  places  the  new  fact  at  the  root  of  the  interpretation  graph,  i.e.,  it  is  inherited  by  all  existing 
interpretations. 

Other  observations  depend  upon  the  facts  that  are  currently  true  in  a  "world"  and,  therefore,  may  have  only  local 
consequences  inside  particular  interpretations.  For  example,  if  two  image  features  A  and  B  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Fuzzy  FOE  and  they  are  getting  closer  to  each  other,  then  they  must  be  in  relative  motion.  If  an  interpretation  exists 
that  considers  at  least  one  of  the  two  entities  (x,y)  stationary,  then  (at  least)  the  other  entity  cannot  be  stationary  (i.e.,  it 
must  be  mobile).  The  following  rule  "fires  within"  each  interpretation  that  considers  the  first  entity  (x)  stationary: 

(defrule  R  EL  ATI  VE_MOTION 
(OPPOSITEJFOE  ?x  ?y  ?t)  /*  first  observation  */ 

(CONVERGING  ?x  ?y  ?t)  /*  second  observation  */ 

(STATIONARY  ?x)  /*  true  inside  an  interpretation  */ 

=> 

(assert  (MOBILE  ?y)))  /*  local  to  this  interpretation  */ 


Verification  Rules 

While  the  purpose  of  the  generation  rules  is  to  establish  new  hypotheses  and  conclusions,  the  purpose  of 
verification  rules  is  to  review  interpretations  after  they  have  been  created  and,  if  possible,  prove  that  they  arc  false. 
When  a  hypothesis  is  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  some  new  observation,  it  is  usually  removed  from  the  QSM.  Any 
interpretation  that  is  based  on  such  a  hypothesis  is  removed  simultaneously.  Since  we  are  always  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  single  (and  hopefully  correct)  scene  interpretation,  this  mechanism  is  important  for  pruning  the  search  tree. 

Verification  rules  are  typically  based  on  image  observations  that,  used  as  generators,  would  produce  a  large 
number  of  unnecessary  conclusions.  For  example,  the  general  layout  of  the  scene  seen  from  the  top  of  a  land-based 
vehicle  suggest  the  rule  of  thumb  that  things  which  are  lower  in  the  image  are  generally  closer  to  the  camera. 
Although  this  rule  is  not  strong  enough  to  draw  direct  conclusions,  it  may  be  used  to  verify  existing  hypotheses: 

(defrule  LOWER _IS_CLOSER_HEURISTIC 
(CLOSER  ?x  ?y) 

(BELOW_THE_HORIZON  ?x  ?t) 

(B ELO W_THE_HOR IZON  ?y  ?t) 

(BELOW  ?y  ?x  ?t) 

=> 

/*mark  this  interpretation  as  conflicting*/ 

(assert  (CONFLICT  LOWER/CLOSER  ?x  ?y))). 

Whenever  an  existing  hypothesis  (CLOSER  ?x  ?y)  violates  the  above  rule  of  thumb,  this  rule  fires  and  marks  the 
interpretation  as  conflicting.  How  the  conflict  is  eventually  resolved  depends  upon  the  global  state  of  the  QSM.  Sim¬ 
ply  removing  the  afflicted  interpretation  would  create  an  empty  model  if  this  interpretation  was  the  only  one.  This  task 
is  handled  by  a  set  of  dedicated  conflict  resolution  rules.3 

The  kind  of  rules  described  up  to  this  point  are  mainly  based  upon  the  geometry  of  the  imaging  process,  i.e.,  per¬ 
spective  projection.  Other  important  visual  clues  are  available  from  occlusion  analysis,  perceptual  grouping,  and 
semantic  interpretation.  Occlusion  becomes  an  interesting  phenomenon  when  features  of  higher  dimensionality  than 
points  are  employed,  such  as  lines  and  regions.  Similarities  in  form  and  motion  found  by  perceptual  grouping  allow  us 
to  assemble  simple  features  into  complex  objects.  Finally,  as  an  outcome  of  the  recognition  process,  semantic  informa¬ 
tion  may  help  to  disambiguate  the  scene  interpretation.  If  an  object  has  been  recognized  as  a  building,  for  example,  it 
makes  every  interpretation  obsolete  that  considers  this  object  mobile.  For  all  these  various  lines  of  reasoning,  the  QSM 
serves  as  a  common  platform. 


Meta  Rules 

In  summary,  the  construction  of  the  QSM  and  the  search  for  the  most  plausible  scene  interpretation  are  guided  by 
the  following  meta  rules: 
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•  Always  tend  towards  the  "most  stationary"  (i.e.  most  conservative)  solution.  By  default  all  new  entities 
are  considered  stationary. 

•  Assume  that  an  interpretation  is  feasible  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  false  (  the  principle  of  "lack  of 
conflict"). 

•  If  a  new  conclusion  causes  a  conflict  in  one  but  not  in  another  current  interpretation,  then  remove  the 
conflicting  interpretation. 

•  If  a  new  conclusion  cannot  be  accommodated  by  any  current  interpretation,  then  create  a  new,  feasible 
interpretation  and  remove  the  conflicting  ones. 

More  details  about  QSM  and  rules  are  given  in  the  Dynamic  Reasoning  using  Integrated  Visual  Evidence  (DRIVE) 
technical  report.3 

5.2  QUALITATIVE  REASONING  RESULTS 

The  computation  of  the  Fuzzy  Focus  of  Expansion  and  Qualitative  Scene  Model  are  implemented  on  a  Symbolics 
3670.  Qualitative  Reasoning  is  implemented  in  a  knowledge-based  system  development  environment,  called  the 
Automated  Reasoning  Tool  (ART),  which  is  supplied  by  Automated  Inference  Corp. 

Figure  5  presents  four  frames  from  the  Collage  I  database,  where  a  vehicle  is  seen  traveling  down  on  the  very 
distant  roadway  in  the  top  right  comer  of  the  image.  The  distance  from  the  ALV  to  the  other  vehicle  is  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  The  four  frames  were  processed  and  the  estimated  Interest  Point  disparities  between  the  first  and  second 
frames,  the  second  and  third  frames  and  the  third  and  fourth  frames  are  shown  in  Figures  6(a)-(c).  Note  that  the  target 
is  detected  in  the  images  even  though  it  is  quite  far  away  from  the  ALV. 

The  estimated  disparities  for  each  pair  of  images  are  then  transferred  to  the  FOE  location  estimation  stage.  The 
results  obtained  for  the  first  pair  of  images  (frames  15  and  16)  in  Figure  5  are  shown  in  Figure  7,  where  Figure  7(a) 
depicts  the  Interest  Point  locations  in  the  coordinate  frame  of  the  second  image  of  the  pair  along  with  the  estimated 
disparity  of  the  point  (shown  as  a  line  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  pointer  to  the  Interest  Point  location)  and  Figure  7(b) 
is  the  result  of  Qualitative  Scene  Model  Calculation.  The  results  obtained  for  the  second  and  third  and  third  and  fourth 
frames  of  this  example  are  presented  in  Figures  8  and  9,  respectively. 


6.  MAP-BASED  TARGET  TRACKING 

Target  motion  detection  and  tracking  is  essential  for  the  potential  military  applications  of  a  robotic  vehicle. 
However,  purely  image-based  target  motion  information  may  have  restricted  use  in  many  practical  military  scenarios 
such  as  reconnaissance,  where  map  location  (latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation)  of  the  moving  targets,  precise  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  direction  of  movement,  and  knowledge  about  nearby  roads  and  terrain  may  be  crucial.  We  have 
developed  and  implemented  the  Map  Assisted  Tracking  System  (MATS),  which  integrates  the  digital  terrain  map  infor¬ 
mation  with  Honeywell’s  Qualitative  Reasoning  system,5' '  which  was  described  in  the  last  three  sections.  At  present, 
MATS  is  loosely  integrated  with  the  Qualitative  Reasoning  system  to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of  information  about 
the  map  location  of  the  moving  objects,  the  road  label  that  the  targets  are  possibly  traveling  on,  and  neighboring  land¬ 
marks.  Beyond  practical  mission  considerations,  digital  terrain  map  information  can  be  very  helpful  in  detecting  and 
tracking  moving  targets  in  high  clutter  and  low  contrast  scenes. 

Figure  10  provides  a  high  level  view  of  the  MATS  system.  As  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  Qualitative  Rea¬ 
soning  provides  the  motion  direction,  x  and  y  image  location,  and  relative  range  of  the  moving  targets.  MATS  per¬ 
forms  an  image-to-map  correspondence  for  the  individual  targets  and  determines  the  approximate  location  of  the  targets 
in  the  map.  An  uncertainty  area  is  computed  for  each  target  Then,  the  digital  roads  file  is  searched  to  locate  nearby 
roads.  A  search  algorithm  determines  the  most  likely  roads  and  nearby  landmarks.  This  computation  requires  that  the 
vehicle’s  position  in  the  map  must  be  given,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Land  Navigation  System  (LNS)  or  an 
Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS),  for  future  robotic  vehicles.  MATS  assumes  a  given  camera  view  angle,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  gimbal  controller.  Road  and  terrain  information  is  used  to  predict  obscuration  so  that  the  Qualita¬ 
tive  Reasoning  system  is  able  to  track  targets  in  high  clutter  scenarios. 

The  prototype  of  the  MATS  system  has  been  implemented  and  initial  tests  have  been  performed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Qualitative  Reasoning  system.  Currently,  MATS  is  functional,  although  it  needs  to  be  fully  integrated  with 
the  Qualitative  Reasoning  system  in  an  end-to-end  experiment.  The  image-to-map  correspondence  algorithm  must  be 
refined  and  further  testing  needs  to  be  done  on  the  entire  system.  The  remainder  of  this  section  describes  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  digital  map  data  that  we  have  used  and  explains  the  details  of  its  use  in  the  MATS  system  and  experi¬ 
mental  results  for  two  representative  scenarios. 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  7.  Fuzzy  FOE  Computation  and  Qualitative  Scene  Model,  (a)  The  Fuzzy  FOE  is  shown  by 
the  shaded  area.  The  circle  within  the  shaded  area  is  the  most  probable  location  for  the  FOE.  ( b ) 
Qualitative  Scene  Model,  where  the  size  of  one  circle  denotes  its  distance  from  the  vehicle  and  links 
between  circle  or  points  indicate  that  closer  relationships  have  been  established  between  stationary  en¬ 
tities. 


(a)  (b) 

Figure  8:  Fuzzy  FOE  Computation  and  Qualitative  Scene  Model,  (a)  The  Fuzzy  FOE  is  shown  by 
the  shaded  area.  The  circle  within  the  shaded  area  is  the  most  probable  location  for  the  FOE.  (b) 
Qualitative  Scene  Model,  where  the  size  of  one  circle  denotes  its  distance  from  the  vehicle  and  links 
between  circle  or  points  indicate  that  closer  relationships  have  been  established  bef:  c~n  stationary  on 
tities.  Note  that  object  391  has  been  detected  as  moving.  The  direction  of  the  arrow  indicates  that 
the  target  is  moving  downward. 
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figure  9.  Fuzzy  FOE  Compulation  and  Qualitative  Scene  Model,  (a)  The  Fuzzy  FOE  is  shown  by 
the  shaded  area.  The  circle  within  the  shaded  area  is  the  most  probable  location  for  the  FOE.  (b) 
Qualitative  Scene  Model,  where  the  size  of  one  circle  denotes  its  distance  from  the  vehicle  and  links 
between  circle  or  points  indicate  that  closer  relationships  have  been  established  between  stationary  en¬ 
tities.  Note  that  the  target  has  been  detected  as  moving,  but  its  direction  of  movement  could  not  be 
determined. 


Figure  10:  Map  Assisted  Tracking  System  (MATS)  which  has  been  integrated  with  the  DRIVE  sys¬ 
tem  for  motion  detection  and  tracking. 
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6.1  DIGITAL  TERRAIN  MAP  DATABASE 


The  existing  digital  terrain  map  database  of  the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV)  test  site  contains  elevation, 
photographic,  and  terrain  feature  data.  The  elevation  data  specifics  the  elevation  in  meters  above  sea  level  at  a  given 
map  position.  The  horizontal  resolution  of  the  elevation  data  is  live  meters  per  pixel.  The  photographic  data  includes 
a  digitized  aerial  photograph  of  the  ALV  test  site.  The  terrain  data  includes  road,  river,  land  cover,  and  soil  informa¬ 
tion  for  die  area.  Only  the  road  feature  data  from  the  terrain  database  was  used  in  our  MATS  experiments.  The  road 
data  consists  of  unique  identifiers  for  each  road  segment.  The  roads  arc  represented  by  their  width  and  segment  end¬ 
point  coordinates. 

Each  elevation  data  point  in  the  original  database  was  represented  as  16-bit  data.  Since  the  actual  variation  in 
elevation  over  the  mapped  region  was  only  901  feet,  we  derived  an  8  bit  per  pixel  representation  of  the  data  that  had 
units  of  meters.  After  the  elevation  data  was  derived,  we  transformed  the  feature  data  into  the  correct  scale. 

The  terrain  feature  data  files  are  provided  as  character  files.  Each  line  segment  lists  a  brief  header  which 
includes  a  brief  description,  a  unique  identifier,  and  the  number  of  line  segments  that  belong  to  that  segment,  followed 
by  the  segment  end  points.  The  first  step  was  to  scale  the  endpoints  to  the  elevation  data  and  to  run  a  line  tracing 
algorithm  to  convert  the  data  into  vector  form. 

Using  the  digitized  photograph  at  40%  x  4096  resolution,  a  USGS  7.5  minute  topographical  terrain  map,  and  the 
elevation  data,  prominent  landmarks  were  identified  and  the  correspondence  was  manually  established.  The  road 
features  were  primarily  used  to  establish  the  correspondence.  Registration  was  done  manually  by  selecting  four 
corresponding  points  in  euJ;  file.  The  four  points  were  selected  at  the  outer  boundaries.  Although  the  digitized  aerial 
photographs  were  not  orthophotos,  they  were  treated  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  these  initial  experiments.  Future  exper¬ 
iments  would  be  better  served  by  the  usage  of  sensor  and  platform  data  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  relief  distortion  and 
the  resulting  misalignment  between  the  map  and  the  image.  Since  the  photograph  data  had  a  much  finer  resolution 
than  the  elevation  data,  the  elevation  data  was  bi-lincarly  interpolated  to  match  the  resolution  of  the  photographic  data. 
This  resulted  in  a  0.7  meter  spacing  between  posts  in  the  elevation  data.  The  same  interpolation  was  performed  on  the 
road  data.  However,  there  was  a  trade-off  to  be  made  here  between  processing  time  and  achievable  resolution.  It  was 
decided  that  very  fine  resolution  was  not  critical  to  the  experiment  and  the  data  was  sampled  at  a  1.4  meter  resolution 
between  posts. 

Figures  11-13  show  the  digital  terrain  database  which  includes  grid  elevation  data,  elevation  intensity  data,  and 
terrain  features  overlays. 


Figure  II:  Digital  elevation  map  of  the  ALV  test  site  area  displayed  in  a  grid  format. 
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6.2  MAP  ASSISTED  TRACKING  SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 

The  MATS  functional  objectives  are:  1)  locate  the  3-D  map  coordinates  of  moving  targets,  2)  identify  the  roads 
or  terrain  that  they  are  traveling  on,  and  3)  identify  nearest  landmarks  to  the  targets.  MATS  assumes  that  the  following 
information  is  given: 

•  Target  (x,y)  image  location  and  traveling  direction  in  image  coordinates 

•  Range  to  target 

•  Camera  model  and  a  fixed  view  angle 

•  Digital  terrain  map  database 

The  first  task  that  MATS  performs  is  to  find  a  view  vector  from  the  vehicle’s  camera  center  to  the  target.  As 
shown  in  Figure  14,  the  target  is  detected  at  T(x,y)  location  and  the  center  of  the  image  C(256,242)  is  where  the  view 
vector  coincides  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  camera.  The  equation  of  an  arbitrary  view  vector  can  be  determined  given 
the  imaging  system’s  3-D  coordinates  (this  is  obtained  from  the  Inertial  Navigation  System  data  available  on  a  full- 
scale  robotic  vehicle)  and  orientation. 

For  the  current  implementation  of  MATS,  the  estimates  for  the  ALV’s  Universal  Transverse  Mercatur  (UTM) 
coordinates  are  obtained  as  follows:  The  image  coordinates  of  three  landmarks,  observed  in  the  image,  arc  noted  and 
the  view  vectors  to  the  landmarks  in  a  vehicle-centered  coordinate  frame  are  calculated.  Because  the  absolute  location 
of  each  of  the  landmarks  in  terms  of  UTM  coordinates  is  known,  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  landmarks  is  known 
and  the  subtended  angle  between  any  pair  of  neighboring  legs  of  the  triangle  defined  by  the  landmarks  is  known. 
Because  the  geometry  of  this  triangle  is  known,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  distance  from  the  imaging  system  to  each 
of  the  landmarks.  The  coordinate  of  the  ALV  in  the  UTM  coordinate  space  is  obtained  by  solving  for  the  unique  3-D 
location  that  is  the  prerequisite  distance  from  each  of  the  three  landmarks.  This  also  establishes  the  orientation  of  the 
ALV  in  UTM  coordinates.  Improved  accuracy  is  obtainable  by  using  4-10  landmarks  for  calculation  of  the  ALV’s 
coordinates  (employing  least  squares  techniques). 

When  the  orientation  and  location  of  the  ALV  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  UTM  coordinate  system,  the  location 
of  the  target  is  estimated  with  the  following  approach.  Let  the  orientation  of  a  view  vector  in  terms  of  the  camera 
coordinate  system  be  expressed  by  the  pure  horizontal  rotation  Re  and  pure  vertical  rotation  R*  as  shown  in  Figure  15. 
The  9  and  <J>  required  to  bring  the  target  location  to  align  with  the  optical  axis  are  obtainable  by  estimating  where  the 
line  of  sight  ray  (defined  by  the  view  vector)  intersects  the  digital  terrain  elevation  map. 

Let  (Ax,  Ay,  Ax)  be  the  displacement  vector  from  the  target  to  the  vehicle,  then  the  target’s  real  location  in  the 
map  coordinates,  ( Xw ,  Yw,  ZJ,  is: 

X„  —  Xy  4-  Ax  ,  Yw  ~  Yy  +  Ay  ,  Z*,  =  Zy  +  A z  (15) 

where  (Xy,  >V,  Zv)  is  the  coordinate  of  the  current  vehicle  location  in  the  map. 

There  arc  obviously  uncertainties  about  the  current  vehicle  map  location  and  the  location  of  the  detected  moving 
targets.  In  addition,  there  are  uncertainties  about  the  estimated  range  to  the  target  obtained  from  Qualitative  Reasoning. 
The  terrain  map  information  is  used  to  correct  such  uncertainties.  The  initial  hypothesis  that  targets  are  moving  on 
roads  allows  MATS  to  search  for  the  roads  nearest  to  the  computed  target  map  location.  The  road  file  is  represented  as 


Figure  14 ■  Orientation  for  locating  target  view  vectors. 
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Figure  15:  Orientation  of  the  camera  system. 

a  2-D  image  file,  where  pixel  values  represent  roads  labels.  Pixel  values  of  zero  indicate  no  roads,  otherwise  pixels 
values  correspond  to  roads  labels.  From  this  road  map  representation,  another  file  is  generated  which  contains  the  shor¬ 
test  distances  from  each  pixel  to  a  road,  and  this  file  is  pre-compiled  to  allow  very  rapid  search.  Once  the  target  loca¬ 
tion  is  estimated  in  the  map,  MATS  quickly  searches  for  the  x  and  y  coordinates  values  in  the  road  map  representation 
and  infers  the  road  that  the  target  is  traveling  on. 

6.3  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

Experiments  with  MATS  have  been  conducted  on  two  scenarios  (Figures  5  and  16).  In  both  experiments,  the  tar¬ 
gets  detected  were  moving  at  a  relatively  far  distance  from  the  vehicle.  Typically,  the  ranges  vere  several  hundred 
feet.  Both  scenarios  contained  high  clutter  and  the  contrast  of  the  targets  was  low.  In  both  experiments,  only  one  tar¬ 
get  was  moving  in  the  image.  Figures  17  and  18  show  results  calculated  by  MATS  for  the  first  example  scenario  and 
Figures  19  and  20  display  the  results  for  the  second  experiment. 


Figure  16.  The  second  experiment  shows  another  target  moving  across  the  scene  with  a  range  of 
several  hundred  feet. 
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Figure  17:  In  the  first  experiment,  MATS  identifies  the  target  location  in  the  map  and  highlights  the 
vehicle’s  position. 


Figure  18:  MATS  generates  a  side  view  of  the  first  scene  showing  what  the  vehicle  should  expect  to 
observe  and  highlights  the  target  in  red,  which  corresponds  very  well  to  the  location  of  the  target  in 
the  actual  images. 


Figure  19.  Target  location  detected  in  the  second  experiment  with  a  direction  vector  overlaid  on  the 
target  indicating  its  traveling  course. 


Figure  20.  Final  results  of  the  second  experiment  which  highlight  the  road  segment  the  target  is  trav¬ 
eling  on. 


The  objective  of  the  MATS  effort  is  to  demonstrate  the  practical  aspects  of  target  tracking  in  a  real-world 
scenario,  where  scenes  are  usually  highly  cluttered,  low  in  contrast,  and  contain  targets  at  long  ranges.  MATS  has 
shown  that  it  can  enhance  target  detection  and  tracking  performance  and  provide  useful  outputs  such  as  a  target’s  3-D 
map  location  and  the  road  it  is  traveling  on.  Currently,  MATS  is  still  a  prototype  system  which  needs  further  develop¬ 
ment.  More  experiments  are  planned  to  establish  the  performance  capabilities  of  this  system. 


7.  REGION  MOTION  DETECTION  USING  COLOR  DIFFERENCE  PICTURES 

When  the  3-D  world  is  projected  onto  a  2-D  image,  valuable  information  is  lost.  Motion  information,  along  with 
stcreopsis  and  range  maps,  is  a  well  known  information  source  for  the  reconstruction  of  3-D  representations  from  2-D 
images.  Since  motion  information  is  useful  for  other  image  processing  stages,  it  is  desirable  to  perform  motion 
analysis  at  an  early  stage  of  scene  understanding.  This  early  stage  is  referred  to  as  the  peripheral  process  by  Jain14 
and  the  short-range  process  by  Ullman.23  The  long  range  or  attentive  processes  are  correspondence  schemes  in  which 
high-level,  symbolic  features  are  matched  and  tracked  over  time.  Low-level  processing  stages  for  motion  interpretation 
include  gradient-based  methods,13  cross-correlation  methods,1  and  spatio-temporal  filtering  methods.24 

For  real-time  motion  analysis,  the  algorithms  employed  are  constrained  to  be  efficient  as  well  as  dependable. 
Jain14  has  experimented  with  a  simple  method  of  using  a  difference  picture  accompanied  with  a  simple  decision  tree  to 
extract  motion  information  in  the  peripheral  phase.  A  difference  picture  is  generated  by  comparing  two  frames  of  the 
same  dynamic  scene  on  a  point  by  point  basis.  In  subsequent  experiments,  he  showed  that  the  difference  picture,  in 
combination  with  the  edge  and  comer  image,  could  be  used  effectively  to  delect  motion  in  the  scene.14-1”  Features 
such  as  temporal-edges  and  interest  points  are  often  used  in  motion  detection  algorithms.  Examples  are  the  edge 
features  used  by  Hildreth12  to  compute  optical  flow  and  the  region  images  used  by  Bhanu  and  Burger4  to  compute 
disparity  vectors.  However,  one  deficiency  of  the  Jain  approach  is  that  the  interiors  of  constant  intensity  level  regions 
do  not  generate  a  difference  signal,  even  if  the  corresponding  surface  is  moving.  Thus,  the  determination  of  surface 
boundaries  requires  the  observation  of  longer  sequences  or  the  application  of  more  sophisticated,  high-level  analysis. 

We  present  a  similar  scheme  using  color  images  to  obtain  a  more  reliable  difference  picture  for  use  with  standard 
region-based  motion  detection  schemes.  We  have  successfully  demonstrated  the  detection  of  motion  for  the  complex 
ALV  imagery,  where  Jain’s  algorithm  normally  is  not  robust  enough  due  to  the  diverse  nature  of  this  imagery. 


7.1  COLOR  DIFFERENCE  PICTURE 


Motion  analysis  techniques  use  various  assumptions  about  the  scene  characteristics  to  decrease  the  complexity  of 
the  calculations  of  3-D  features.  One  such  assumption  is  that  the  illumination  of  an  object  docs  not  change  from  scene 
to  scene.  For  the  ALV  scenario,  this  assumption  may  not  hold  because  the  changing  location  of  the  imaging  system 
causes  the  orientation  and  location  of  objects,  relative  to  the  ALV,  to  continually  change.  Thus,  the  use  of  invariant 
scene  characteristics  is  necessary.  It  has  been  reported  that  changes  in  the  ambient  illumination  level  does  not  alter  the 
human  perception  of  color.  By  using  the  individual  color  components  of  the  image,  instead  of  the  luminance  com¬ 
ponent,  gradient-based  motion  algorithms  will  be  less  sensitive  to  local  changes  in  average  object  intensities.  For 
example,  the  hue  of  the  image  is  calculated  as  a  function  of  a  ratio  of  linear  combinations  of  the  three  primary  image 
intensities,  red,  green,  and  blue. 


Hue  =  cos' 


>M(R-G)HR-B)\ 

V (R-G)2+(R-B)(G-B)  j 


(16) 


If  B  >  G  ,  then  Hue  =  2  n  -  Hue 


Therefore,  a  change  in  the  average  intensity  of  a  specific  region  docs  not  effect  the  magnitude  of  the  hue. 

The  temporal  derivative  —  in  the  discrete  domain  is  approximated  by  the  difference  operation 

/(  x,y*l2  )  -/( x,y,t ]  ),  where  /fx.y.r)  is  the  image  intensity  at  the  location  {  x,y  ),  at  time  t.  The  entries  in  the  difference 
picture  arc  significant  only  at  pixel  locations  where  an  object  has  moved.  The  difference  picture  may  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  edge  image  to  obtain  a  time- varying  edge  detector.16  When  more  than  two  frames  are  used  to  approx¬ 
imate  the  temporal  derivative,  observation  of  a  time-varying  edge  permits  the  detection  of  moving  edges.16  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  since  the  motion  of  an  object  delected  with  a  Moving  Edge  Detector  results  from  persistent  change  in 
the  sequence  of  the  frames  representing  the  scene.  Jain  argues  that  if  the  change  exists  only  in  two  frames,  then  the 
change  is,  most  probably,  not  due  to  motion.  The  use  of  multiple  frames  helps  to  resolve  the  ambiguity  problems  due 
to  noise  that  occur  for  frame-to-frame  differencing  techniques. 


In  the  Moving  Edge  Detection  method,  the  difference  picture  is  refined  using  a  syntactic  labeling  scheme. 
Because  the  criteria  for  this  scheme  are  derived  for  noiseless  imagery,  they  work  accurately  when  there  are  only  minor 
changes  in  the  average  intensity  level  of  regions  and  the  edges  of  regions  are  sharp.  We  have  developed  a  similar,  but 
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simpler,  method  of  obtaining  a  difference  picture  which  uses  color  images  in  order  to  make  the  algorithm  less  sensitive 
to  these  inconsistencies. 

Our  algorithm  is  comprised  of  three  steps: 

(1)  The  point  by  point  subtraction  is  done  for  each  primary  image,  resulting  in  three  conventional  difference 
pictures. 

(2)  A  symbolic  mapping  is  applied  to  the  red,  green,  and  blue  difference  values  to  obtain  a  single  symbolic 
difference  image.  (See  Table  1).  Only  the  sign  of  the  difference  picture  for  each  primary  image  is  used 
to  derive  the  symbolic  difference  image,  because  how  the  region  changed  is  more  important  than  how 
much  it  changed. 

(3)  The  connected  components  of  the  symbolic  difference  image  are  extracted.  Isolated  points  and  small 
regions  are  eliminated.  Small  regions  in  the  difference  picture  are  either  caused  by  noise  or  by  objects 
that  are  too  far  from  the  ALV  to  be  of  interest. 

The  computational  complexity  of  this  algorithm  is  low.  Since  the  change  in  the  region  intensity,  rather  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  change,  for  each  of  the  three  primary  images  is  used  for  moving  object  detection,  the  scheme  is 
robust  for  outdoor  imagery,  when  the  camera  rotation  component  is  not  significant.  This  procedure  effectively  removes 
most  of  the  noise  that  often  exists  in  difference  pictures.  Only  those  regions  which  are  caused  by  targets  moving  at  a 
significant  rate  of  speed  remain.  The  results  obtained  with  this  approach  demonstrated  far  less  noise  than  the 
difference  pictures  obtained  from  the  Jain  algorithm  alone. 

The  performance  of  the  Color  Difference  Picture  motion  detection  algorithm  was  evaluated  for  a  representative 
set  of  dynamic  images.  The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  was  to  empirically  appraise  the  effects  of  changing  the 
algorithm’s  parameters  on  the  resultant  number  of  false  detections,  for  imagery  with  varying  amounts  of  sensor-induced 
motion.  It  was  found  that  the  approach  performs  well  for  sequences  of  images  where  the  imaging  system’s  motion  is 
approximately  linear  (a  large  forward  component,  plus  a  significantly  smaller  rotational  component),  with  only 
moderate  sensitivity  to  the  selected  parameter  values.  For  image  sequences  demonstrating  more  complex  motion 
(significant  rotational  components),  the  algorithm  was  more  dependent  on  the  parameter  values  selected  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  identify  a  set  of  parameters  for  the  algorithms  which  would  be  optimal  for  all  cases. 

7.2  MOVING  COLOR  EDGE  DETECTION 

Moving  targets  can  be  detected  in  a  series  of  images  on  the  basis  of  multiple  clues.  A  few  examples  are  moving 
edges,  moving  comers,  and  spatio-temporal  frequency  disparities.  For  Moving  Color  Edge  Detection,  the  color 
difference  picture  is  combined  with  the  color  edge  magnitude  image  to  identify  moving  color  edge  points  in  a  sequence 
of  images.  This  technique  detects  image  locations  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  edginess  and  a  high  temporal  rate  of 
change  in  intensity.  Regions  that  display  a  large  temporal  rate  of  change  are  those  regions  of  the  color  difference  pic¬ 
ture  that  remain  after  small  regions  are  discarded.  The  edge  image  is  obtained  with  the  DiZenzo  color  image  edge 
operator.11  The  magnitude  of  the  DiZenzo  color  image  edge  operator  for  a  scene  where  a  vehicle  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  ALV  is  presented  in  Figure  21.  The  result  of  deriving  the  conjunctive  evidence  of  the  multi-image  gradient 
magnitude  and  the  Color  Difference  Picture  is  presented  in  Figure  21(b).  Figure  22  provides  another  example  of  Mov¬ 
ing  Color  Edge  Detection. 


Class 

Red 

Green 

Blue 

Meaning 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No  change  or  changed  negatively  in  all  colors 

1 

0 

0 

1 

changed  positively  in  Blue  direction 

2 

0 

1 

0 

changed  positively  in  Green  direction 

3 

0 

1 

1 

changed  positively  in  Blue  and  Green  directions 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1 

positive  change  in  all  three  colors 

Table  I:  Symbolic  mapping  of  three  color  difference  images.  1  in  column  R,  G,  and  B  indicates  a 
positive  change. 
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mi  (b) 

. .  .'i  '!  Color  Diiterence  Picture  Motion  Detection  results,  iai  Magnitude  of  the  gradient  image 
C- idated  Aith  the  DiZeii/o  Color  Hdge  Detection  Operator  lor  frame  40.  (hi  Moving  color  edges 
ted  in  lrarne  40. 


■  'cot1  Color  Ddlerence  Picture  Motion  Detection  results,  (a)  Magnitude  of  the  gradient  image 
calculated  with  the  DiZen/o  Color  Kdgc  Detection  Operator  for  frame  44.  tlu  Moving  color  edges 
detected  in  frame  44. 


7.3  MOVING  REGION  DETECTION 


For  ALV  imagery,  motion  may  be  detected  as  a  result  of  either  true  object  motion  or  apparent  (sensor-induced) 
motion  because  the  imaging  system  is  constandy  translating  and  rotating  due  to  the  undulating  road  surface.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Moving  Edge  Detection  operator  and  other  traditional  techniques  will  deteriorate  for  this  variety  of 
imagery  unless  a  mechanism  is  used  to  compensate  for  the  motion  of  the  imaging  system. 

Conventional  background  motion  compensation  techniques  match  significant  image  features  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  the  translation  and  rotation  of  the  imaging  system  from  the  previous  frame  to  the  current  frame.  The  transformation 
must  be  estimated  based  on  a  minimum  mean-square  error  criterion  between  the  observed  location  of  the  feature  points 
and  the  predicted  location,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  transformation.  The  calculation  of  this  transformation  can  be 
very  expensive.  Therefore,  motion  detection  algorithms  that  are  designed  for  a  moving  camera  and  that  don’t  compen¬ 
sate  for  sensor-induced  motion  must  be  very  robust. 

We  derived  such  an  algorithm  by  modifying  Jain’s  approach  for  greater  resistance  to  the  detection  of  changes 
caused  by  sensor  motion  and  not  by  target  motion.  The  Moving  Boundary  Detection  algorithm  detects  those  regions  of 
the  image  whose  location  is  changing  rapidly  with  the  following  principle:  Targets  seen  in  an  image  will  demonstrate  a 
significantly  higher  rate  of  translation  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  an  arbitrary  background  region  will,  due  to  sensor 
motion. 

We  define  a  rate  measure  using  this  principle.  First,  the  input  color  image  is  partitioned  into  a  set  of  connected 
regions  employing  a  region-based  segmentation  algorithm  such  as  the  Ohlander-Price-Reddy  algorithm.19  The  regions 
where  significant  motion  occurs  are  obtained  by  masking  the  regions  detected  with  the  Color  Difference  Picture  (CDP). 
The  criterion  function  for  each  region  is  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  boundary  points  which  changed  loca¬ 
tion  to  the  total  number  of  boundary  points: 


pixels  of  boundary  that  changed  location 
total  boundary  length 


This  technique  will  exhibit  degraded  performance  if  any  one  of  the  following  conditions  apply:  1)  the  distance  at  which 
moving  objects  must  be  detected  is  extremely  large,  in  which  case  the  objects  appear  as  part  of  the  background;  2)  the 
moving  objects  are  small;  or  3)  the  objects  are  moving  at  a  sufficiently  slow  rate  of  speed,  so  that  little  or  no  change  in 
the  object’s  location  is  detectable  at  30  Hz.  Because  none  of  the  preceding  degenerate  cases  occurs  for  the  ALV 
scenario,  the  Moving  Boundary  Detection  algorithm  is  a  good  algorithm  for  change  detection. 


This  criterion  function  is  useful  for  discriminating  moving  targets  from  stationary  targets  and/or  the  background 
for  the  following  reasons:  If  image  disparities  for  a  pair  of  frames  are  the  result  of  imaging  system  rotation  only,  then 
the  apparent  motion  imparted  to  distant  portions  of  the  background  will  be  greater  than  the  apparent  motion  of  station¬ 
ary  objects  in  the  near-field.  The  spatial  resolution  of  the  image  of  an  object  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  range  from 
the  imaging  system.  Thus,  because  the  resolution  of  the  background  is  low,  its  segmentation  is  poorer  than  the  seg¬ 
mentation  of  nearer  portions  of  the  scene.  Therefore,  these  regions  of  the  image  will  be  eliminated  by  the  region  size 
criteria  in  the  formation  of  the  CDP.  The  regions  of  the  background  that  aren’t  discarded  by  the  preceding  step  arc 
normally  segmented  out  by  the  rate  measure,  because  they  translate  at  a  relatively  slow  rate.  The  only  regions  of  the 
image  that  remain  after  these  two  segmentation  phases  are  the  moving  objects.  The  range  of  interest  for  object  motion 
detection  will  dictate  the  thresholds  for  this  process.  Results  obtained  with  this  approach  for  four  frames  of  the  Collage 
I  database  are  presented  in  Figure  23. 


A  Moving  Region  Detection  algorithm  was  also  implemented.  This  algorithm  is  derived  from  the  same  concepts 
that  applied  for  the  derivation  of  the  Moving  Boundary  Detection  algorithm.  Its  "rate"  measure  is: 


rate  = 


pixels  that  moved 


total  area  of  the  region 


(18) 


The  performance  of  this  algorithm  was  comparable  to  the  performance  of  the  Moving  Boundary  Detection  algorithm. 
The  regions  which  resulted  after  application  of  this  algorithm  to  the  images  are  shown  in  Figure  24. 


8.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  presented  our  qualitative  approach  to  scene  understanding  for  mobile  robots  in  dynamic  environments. 
The  challenge  of  understanding  unstructured  outdoor  image  sequences  is  that  stationary  objects  do  not  appear  as  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  image  and  mobile  objects  do  not  necessarily  appear  to  be  in  motion.  Consequently,  the  detection  of  3-D 
motion  often  requires  reasoning  far  beyond  simple  2-D  change  analysis. 

The  approach  taken  here  clearly  departs  from  related  work  by  following  a  strategy  of  qualitative,  rather  than 
quantitative,  reasoning  and  modeling.  All  the  numerical  efforts  are  packed  into  the  computation  of  the  Focus  of 
Expansion  (FOE),  which  is  accomplished  entirely  in  2-D.  To  cope  with  the  problems  of  noise  and  errors  in  the 
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(C)  (d) 

Figure  23:  Moving  Boundary  Detection  algorithm  results.  The  boundary  of  the  detected  moving  tar¬ 
get  is  shown  with  a  white  line,  (a)  Frame  20.  (b)  Frame  40.  (c)  Frame  44.  (d)  Frame  48. 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  24:  Moving  Region  Detection  algorithm  results.  The  detected  moving  regions  are  displayed  as 
uniform  intensity  regions,  where  the  intensity  of  each  region  is  arbitrary.  Non-moving  regions  are 
displayed  as  black,  (a)  Frame  48.  (b)  Frame  50. 

displacement  field,  we  determine  a  region  of  possible  FOE-locations,  known  as  the  Fuzzy  FOE,  instead  of  a  single 
FOE. 

We  have  shown  that  even  without  knowing  the  exact  location  of  the  FOE,  conclusions  about  motion  and  3-D 
scene  structure  can  be  drawn.  From  these  clues,  we  construct  and  maintain  an  internal  3-D  representation,  termed  the 
Qualitative  Scene  Model,  in  a  generate-and-test  cycle  over  extended  image  sequences.  This  model  also  serves  as  a 
platform  for  other  visual  processes,  such  as  occlusion  analysis,  perceptual  grouping,  and  object  recognition.  To  over¬ 
come  the  ambiguities  inherent  to  dynamic  scene  analysis,  multiple  interpretations  of  the  scene  are  pursued  simultane¬ 
ously. 

The  examples  given  in  this  paper  show  the  fundamental  operation  of  our  approach  on  real  images  produced  by 
the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV).  Since  the  exclusive  use  of  displacement  vectors  from  point  features  is  a  limit¬ 
ing  factor,  we  showed  our  initial  experiments  on  edge  and  region-based  feature  tracking.  We  plan  to  integrate  wave- 
front  approaches  also  for  region  motion  detection.4  Also,  to  exploit  a  larger  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
image  and  to  demonstrate  fie  full  potential  of  our  approach,  lines,  regions,  and  map  information  need  to  be  fully 
integrated  within  the  Qualitative  Scene  Model. 
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ABSTRACT 

Usually  shape  description  systems  assume  that  a  scene  has  been  segmented  into  objects  and  that  object  boundaries  are 
given.  However,  this  is  not  realistic  when  working  with  intensity  images;  the  resulting  boundaries  are  fragmented  and 
also  contain  surface  markings,  and  shadow  and  noise  boundaries.  Our  system  works  with  such  input  and  computes 
shape  descriptions  of  complex  objects.  Scene  segmentation  takes  place  through  the  process  of  shape  description.  We 
use  generalized  cones,  or  more  precisely,  their  2-D  analogs  of  ribbons  as  the  basic  shape  representation  scheme.  We 
show  results  on  several  synthetic  and  real  examples.  The  output  of  our  system  should  be  useful  for  object  recognition 
and  for  further  inference  of  3-D  shape  from  the  2-D  shape  descriptions. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Computing  descriptions  of  shapes  of  objects  in  a  scene  is  one  of  the  most  central  problems  in  machine  vision.  Good 
shape  description  is  needed  for  object  recognition,  of  course,  but  also  for  other  tasks  requiring  geometric  reasoning 
about  the  scene,  such  as  grasping  or  navigation. 

Normally,  shape  description  is  assumed  to  be  preceded  by  a  scene  segmentation  process  that  outlines  different 
objects  in  the  scene,  i.e.  the  “figure-ground”  resolution  problem  is  assumed  to  be  solved.  While  this  is  possible 
given  high  quality,  dense  range  data,  it  is  usually  not  so  for  realistic  intensity  images  as  the  image  boundaries  are 
likely  to  be  incomplete  and  imperfect,  containing  boundaries  arising  from  markings,  shadows  and  noise  in  addition 
to  the  object  boundaries  (see  Figure  1  for  example.)  In  such  cases,  the  object  shape  itself  is  helpful  in  achieving  good 
segmentation,  i.e.  scene  segmentation  and  shape  description  are  inter-dependent.  In  our  system,  we  do  not  assume 
that  we  know  the  specific  shapes  that  we  expect  to  perceive,  but  only  certain  generic  classes  of  shapes  as  described 
below. 

We  have  chosen  a  segmented,  hierarchical  representation  for  our  shape  descriptions.  In  this  approach,  a  scene 
is  represented  in  terms  of  component  objects;  complex  objects  are  represented  by  decomposing  them  into  simpler 
parts  and  then  describing  the  parts  and  relations  between  them.  This  process  can  be  applied  hierarchically.  Such 
representations  can  be  rich  and  stable,  and  represent  occlusion  and  articulation  in  a  natural  way. 

In  this  work,  we  have  chosen  generalized  cones  for  the  basic  part  representation.  A  generalized  cone  (GC)  consists 
of  an  arbitrary  planar  shape,  called  a  cross-section  swept  along  an  arbitrary  3-D  curve,  called  an  axis.  Further,  the 
size  and  also  the  shape  of  the  cross-section  may  change  along  the  axis;  the  rule  describing  the  change  is  called  the 
cross-section  function.  We  can  also  define  2-D  analogs  of  GCs,  often  called  ribbons.  For  a  ribbon,  the  axis  is  an 
arbitrary  2-D  curve,  the  “cross-sections”  are  simply  line  segments  normal  to  the  axis  and  the  cross-section  function 
defines  how  the  cross-section  width  changes  along  the  axis.  2-D  ribbons  may  be  viewed  as  projections  of  3-D  GCs. 
Given  only  a  single  intensity  image,  it  is  easier  to  compute  the  ribbons  in  the  image  which  may  serve  as  a  step 
towards  computing  the  3-D  volume  descriptions. 

GCs  have  been  used  for  shape  description  for  several  years  and  by  several  researchers.  However,  most  of  that  work 
assumes  that  the  input  consists  of  a  “perfect  line  drawing”,  i.e.  the  scene  has  been  segmented  into  objects  and 
that  the  extremal  object  contours  have  been  made  explicit  [9,6].  Such  input  can  be  expected  if  dense  range  data 
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is  available;  even  then,  the  object  surfaces  are  typically  prepared  specially,  such  as  being  painted  mat  white.  Use 
of  intensity  images  invariably  gives  fragmented  boundaries,  and  we  must  distinguish  object  contours  from  contours 
caused  by  shadows,  surface  markings  and  noise.  Some  typical  scene  boundaries  are  given  in  Figure  1  (note  that 
all  but  (b)  are  from  real  images).  The  ACRONYM  system  does  deal  with  intensity  image  inputs  and  fragmented 
boundaries  but  is  highly  model-directed  [3j. 

In  [11]  we  described  a  system  that  can  compute  GC  descriptions  from  sparse,  imperfect  data.  This  system  assumed 
that  the  input  consisted  of  boundary  fragments,  but  that  boundaries  were  given  in  3-D  (as  may  be  obtained  from 
stereo,  for  example).  This  system  is  limited  to  the  domain  of  the  “Linear,  Straight,  Homogeneous,  Generalized 
Cones”  (LSHGCs)  (in  Shafer’s  terminology  [12]). 

This  paper  describes  a  much  more  general  system.  We  assume  that  the  scene  consists  of  objects  that  are  well 
described  as  GCs  (or  as  ribbons  in  the  image),  but  the  the  GCs  can  be  general,  i.e.  they  may  have  curved  axes  and 
the  cross-sections  need  not  change  linearly.  Furthermore,  the  objects  may  be  compound  objects,  i.e.  be  composed 
of  simpler  GCs  or  other  compound  objects.  The  system  has  no  a  prion  knowledge  of  the  specific  shapes  it  expects 
to  see  (other  than  that  they  should  he  well  described  by  GCs).  Figure  1  shows  typical  examples  of  such  a  scene. 
The  scenes  are  deceptively  simple  for  humans  but  handling  them  requires  several  capabilities:  the  figure/ground 
problem  needs  to  be  resolved,  the  object  boundaries  need  to  be  made  explicit  from  other  boundaries,  and  finally  a 
shape  description  needs  to  be  computed.  Note  that  simple  “axis-finding”  techniques  such  as  those  of  Blum  f  1  j  and 
Brady  2]  cannot  be  applied  to  such  figures  as  we  do  not  have  closed  boundaries. 

As  we  use  only  a  single  image,  our  system  produces  ribbon  descriptions  only,  and  not  the  3-D  GC  descriptions. 
The  3-D  GC  description  would  require  an  additional  step  of  inferring  3-D  structure  from  the  2-D  descriptions,  either 
from  the  monocular  information  itself  or  from  one  or  more  other  views.  We  believe  that  the  ribbon  description  is 
precisely  the  right  one  for  inferring  3-D  shape  from  2-D  shape  (as  shown  in  [13]).  Similarly,  we  also  believe  that  the 
ribbon  description  will  aid  in  stereo  analysis  (use  of  high  level  descriptions  in  stereo  analysis  has  been  demonstrated 
in  5,  7;,  for  example). 

In  the  next  section,  we  briefly  describe  our  approach  to  this  problem  and  then  give  details  in  sections  3  and  4. 
Several  experimental  results  are  shown  in  section  5. 

2  APPROACH  AND  OVERVIEW 

Our  approach  is  based  cn  the  following  very  basic  and  fundamental  observation: 

Finiteness  Observation  Ol: 

Objects/object  parts  are  not  infinite  in  extent,  they  are  terminated  either  by  a  boundary  or  another  object  part. 

This  observation  is  embodied  in  the  following  principle: 

Principle  of  Termination  Pi: 

If  the  boundaries  do  define  a  ribbon,  the  ribbon  must  “terminate”  somewhere.  If  the  ribbon  represents  the  entire 
object,  then  it  must  be  terminated  at  both  extremities  by  terminator  boundaries.  If  it  is  part  of  an  object,  it  may 
be  “terminated”  at  either  (or  both)  ends  by  another  part. 

This  rather  obvious  observation  leads  to  a  paradigm  which  we  hope  to  show  is  very  powerful.  As  the  system  makes 
no  other  assumptions,  we  need  to  put  no  other  restrictions  on  the  scene  and  need  no  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  specific 
shapes  in  the  scene. 

At  the  top-level,  our  approach  is  simply  that  of  “hypothesize  and  verify”  (see  Figure  2).  Hypotheses  generation 
consists  of  finding  some  group  of  boundaries  that  may  define  an  object  or  parts  of  it.  Verification  consists  of  applying 
additional  criteria  to  establish  which  hypotheses  are  viable.  In  our  approach,  hypotheses  formation  is  essentially  that 
of  finding  boundary  segments  that  can  define  a  ribbon.  Some  ribbons  are  preferred  over  others,  and  the  preference  is 
determined  by  the  shape  of  the  axis  and  the  cross-section  function.  Verification  criterion  is  based  on  the  Finiteness 
Observation  OL  and  the  Principle  of  Termination  PI. 

Even  though,  the  conceptual  approach  is  simple,  its  implementation  is  not  and  requires  sophisticated  geometric 
reasoning.  The  low-level  process  of  finding  ribbons  can  find  a  very  large  number  of  candidates  (for  the  two  hammers 
example  in  Figure  1  (b)  there  are  7240  axis  points,  872  ribbons  and  261  super-ribbons  or  larger  ribbons  —  some  of 
these  terms  are  defined  accurately  later),  a  vast  majority  of  which  we  humans  would  find  very  unnatural  and  do  not 
even  seem  to  consider  in  our  perception  (this  again  shows  the  pitfalls  of  introspection  as  a  means  of  understanding 
human  perception).  We  must  now  determine  what  the  geometric  relations  between  these  candidates  are  and  which 
candidates  are  supported  by  other  evidence  as  being  possible  objects. 

Our  verification  procedure  is  based  on  the  following  key  ideas  (to  be  elaborated  on  in  section  4): 

Same-sidedness  Observation  02: 

Two  ribbons  connected  by  a  boundary  and  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  it  cannot  Loth  be  simultaneously  acceptable: 
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one  of  the  ribbons  has  to  be  in  the  figure  and  the  other  in  the  background.  That  is,  the  boundary  is  an  occluding 
boundary  between  the  two  ribbons.  (This  observation  is  true  except  for  accidental  alignments.) 

Figure  3  explains  this  observation.  Consider  three  ribbons  Rl,  R2  and  R3  in  the  picture.  Consider  the  riblon- 
inbetueen  boundary  b~  joining  Rl  and  R2.  lit  is  the  list  of  edgels  (or  edgelts)  joining  the  extremity  points  of  Rl  and 
R2  as  shown  in  the  figure.  For  convenience  let  br  also  be  the  ribbon-inbetween  boundary  joining  Rl  to  R3.  Rl  and 
R2  lie  on  the  same  side  of  b.  and  are,  therefore,  acceptable  as  being  together  in  the  figure  or  in  the  background.  Rl 
and  R3  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  b-  and  cannot  both  be  accepted  simultaneously:  one  of  them  has  to  be  in  the  figure 
and  the  other  in  the  background. 

Non-overlapping  Observation  03: 

This  observation  has  the  following  ideas: 

1.  The  joint  formed  by  ribbons  does  not  share  area  with  the  composing  ribbons.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

2.  Two  ribbons  participating  in  a  joint  do  not  share  any  area  (they  may  share  boundary  edges  though).  (This  is 
shown  schematically  in  Figure  10  ( d ) . ) 

Note  that  in  our  approach  scene  segmentation  and  object  description  are  not  separate  steps.  Traditionally,  one 
first  segments  a  scene  into  objects  and  then  derives  shape  descriptions  for  the  segmented  regions.  In  our  approach, 
segmentation  is  a  by-product  of  having  found  the  desired  shapes  in  the  scene! 

Our  approach  in  this  system  (SHAPE  II)  is  similar,  conceptually,  to  that  in  our  earlier  system  ( SHAPE  I)  for 
LSHGC’s.  However,  hypotheses  for  LSHGCs  can  be  highly  constrained;  vve  were  able  to  use  the  property  that  the 
contour  generators  are  single  linear  segments  and  must  be  co-planar,  and  the  verification  process  was  much  simpler. 
In  the  current  system,  we  must  accept  many  more  hypotheses,  and  the  verification  needs  to  do  much  more  reasoning. 

3  HYPOTHESES  GENERATION 

Hypotheses  generation  essentially  consists  of  finding  boundary  fragments  that  form  acceptable  ribbons.  A  ribbon  is 
defined  by  its  axis  and  '‘cross-sections"  which  are  merely  line  segments.  We  require  the  cross-section  to  be  orthogonal 
to  the  local  tangent  of  the  axis.  Figure  5  gives  the  block  diagram  of  the  hypotheses  generation  part  of  the  SHAPE  II 
system. 

The  first  step  consists  of  finding  pairings  of  boundary  edges  in  various  directions  that  could  give  rise  to  axis  points 
of  ribbons.  The  axis  points  are  linked  into  axis-threads  based  on  contiguity.  Then,  axis  points  that  do  not  come  from 
orthogonal  cross-sections  are  eliminated.  We  now  have  fragments  of  ribbons  which  are  linked  into  super-ribbons. 
Super-ribbons,  with  associated  descriptions,  are  the  output  of  the  hypotheses  formation  stage.  We  now  describe  each 
step  in  a  little  more  detail. 

The  input  to  the  system  is  a  line  drawing  or  an  edgel  image,  i.e.,  it  has  l's  where  there  are  edgels  and  0's  elsewhere. 
In  general,  this  image  may  have  breaks  in  the  boundaries  of  the  objects  and  there  may  be  surface  marks  on  the 
objects  and  the  background.  There  may  be  shadows  too.  We  use  linked  edgels  from  such  an  image. 

Finding  axis  points:  The  first  step  is  to  find  potential  axis  points.  We  do  this  by  finding  potential  axes  in  various 
directions.  To  find  axes  in  the  horizontal  direction,  for  example,  we  "draw"  vertical  lines  (or  strips)  in  this  image  at 
consecutive  pixels  (or  at  fixed  intervals)  and  find  the  edgels  on  each  such  vertical  line.  Axis  points  are  then  placed 
mid-way  between  every  pair  of  edgels  in  the  line.  Similarly,  axis  points  are  found  in  other  directions.  This  is  done 
by  rotating  the  image,  or  merely,  the  edgel  list  and  drawing  the  "vertical”  lines  again.  We  find  axis  points  in  some 
equally  spaced  directions  between  0  to  180°.  (Our  method  of  finding  these  axis  points  is  basically  the  method  of 
projections  suggested  by  Nevatia  and  Binford  9].)  Figure  6  explains  some  of  the  terminology  used.  (Some  of  the 
terms  illustrated  in  the  figure  are  defined  and  used  later.) 

An  axis  point  has  a  data  structure  associated  with  it.  It  consists  of  the  x  (column)  and  y  (row)  location  of  the 
axis  point,  the  two  edgels  defining  the  axis  point  (called  the  boundary  points ),  the  distance  between  the  edgels,  the 
angle  of  rotation  of  the  image  (from  which  the  axis  point  came)  and  the  intermediate  pixels  between  the  boundary 
points  (if  necessary).  (We  call  the  axis  point  with  its  associated  data  structure  a  bead.  It  may  also  be  understood  as 
a  ribbon  point  in  the  context  of  the  ribbons  discussed  later.) 

Linking  the  beads:  For  each  direction,  we  order  and  group  the  beads  by  linking  them  into  “ribbons"  or  2-D 
generalized  cones  (alternatively,  the  axis  points  are  linked  into  “axis-threads”)  by  a  near-neighbor  algorithm.  The 
principle  behind  the  linking  and  the  neighbor  checking  operation  is: 

Principle  for  Linking  Beads  P2:  linked  edgels  in  the  image  give  rise  to  linked  beads. 

Filtering  out  deviations:  The  above  procedure  of  linking  gives  us  several  axis-threads.  However,  at  this  stage, 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  the  axis  is  always  orthogonal  to  the  cross-sections  it  came  from.  Those  points  where  the 
local  tangent  at  the  axis  is  not  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  veitical  strips  or  vertical  lines  used  to  obtain  the  axis 
points  are  filtered  out. 
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Figure  1:  Finding  the  axes  of  compound  objects  in  scenes  like  these  with  breaks  in  the  boundaries,  surface  marks 
and  occlusion  is,  in  general,  a  difficult  problem. 


Figure  3:  The  same  sidedness  of  a  curve  observation 


Figure  4:  The  joint  area  should  be  disjoint 
from  the  areas  of  the  composing  ribbons 
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Making  and  rating  ribbons:  Each  axis-thread  defines  a  '2-D  generalized  cone  or  “ribbon".  Ribbons  are  rated 
by  length-to- width  ratio,  uniformity  of  width  and  uniformity  of  curvature  of  their  axes.  These  ratings  are  useful  but 
not  critical  to  the  performance  of  our  system. 

Forming  and  rating  super-ribbons:  We  join  ribbons  obtained  from  the  previous  stage  into  “super-ribbons”  by 
contiguity.  We  then  rate  super-ribbons  just  as  we  rate  ribbons.  (Here  again,  these  ratings  are  useful  but  not  critical 
to  the  system,  i  The  criteria  for  contiguity  between  two  ribbons  at  the  extremities  being  considered  are:  at  those 
extremities  the  ribbons  should  be  nearby:  the  tangents  to  their  axes  and  their  boundaries  at  those  extremities  should 
be  continuous:  the  ribbons  should  have  come  from  neighboring  angles  of  rotation  of  the  image  (for  obtaining  the 
axes  .  the  widths  of  the  ribbons  at  those  extremities  should  be  continuous:  and  one  ribbon  should  not  be  completely 
contained  in  the  other  or  nee  versa. 

We  conclude  this  section  by  referring  to  the  result  ot  hypotheses  generation  on  the  two  hammers  example.  Figure  18 
i  b i  shows  the  large  number  of  hypotheses  (261  super-ribbons)  generated,  most  of  them  non-intuitive.  (For  clarity, 
we  just  show  the  axes  of  the  super-ribbons  rather  than  their  regions.)  In  the  next  section  we  discuss  the  verification 
-.rage,  which  is  used  to  choose  from  among  these  large  number  of  hypotheses. 

4  HYPOTHESES  VERIFICATION 

The  hypotheses  generation  phase  gives  rise  to  a  rather  large  number  of  hypotheses,  most  of  which  do  not  correspond 
to  the  objects  we  perceive.  We  now  choose  among  these  based  on  a  verification  phase.  The  basic  concept  is  that  the 
hypotheses  generation  stage  considered  only  the  boundary  fragments  that  defined  the  axes.  However,  if  the  ribbon 
does  correspond  to  an  object  (or  its  part  u  it  must  also  have  ends  or  attach  to  another  object  (part).  Figure  7  gives 
the  block  diagram  of  the  hypotheses  verification  stage. 

As  the  figure  shows,  the  verification  module  proceeds  by  first  checking  extremities  of  all  ribbons  for  terminator 
boundaries.  If  a  ribbon  is  terminated  (the  word  terminated  will  now  on  be  used  in  the  sense  of  being  terminated 
by  a  boundary)  at  both  extremities,  it  is  completely  verified  and  declared  an  object.  (It  is  a  simple  object,  with  no 
parts,  as  opposed  to  a  compound  object.)  For  the  rest  of  the  ribbons,  we  check  if  they  form  possible  joints  with 
one  another  and  if  the  joints  could  themselves  be  grouped  to  describe  a  compound  object,  which  is  verified  at  all  its 
extremities.  This  method  of  grouping  ribbons  into  joints  is  performed  by  forming  a  graph  of  the  ribbons,  pruning 
out  the  ribbons  without  a  potential  to  be  verified  and  then  looking  for  cycles  in  the  graph  —  which  are  joints  in 
tiie  object.  The  ribbons  in  the  cycles  are  then  merged,  if  possible,  by  continuity.  The  cycles  are  grouped  into  larger 
cycles  .called  supercycles)  and  the  extremities  of  the  supercycles  are  checked  if  they  are  verified.  This  process  may 
be  understood  as  a  method  of  propagating  the  verification  of  a  compound  object,  from  one  extremity  to  another. 
The  subsuming  verified  supercycles  are  taken  to  be  the  compound  objects  in  the  scene  (subsumption  is  by  area). 

The  simpler  objects  found  earlier  and  these  compound  objects  are  further  filtered  by  subsumption.  The  remaining 
objects  are  then  grouped  into  larger  objects  by  continuity  of  the  outer  ribbons.  The  grouped  objects  may  have  missing 
par's  i  possibly  due  to  occlusion)  and  these  missing  parts  arc  filled  in  by  interpolation  to  form  merged  objects  or 
superobjects.  In  subsequent  sections  we  describe  each  step  in  greater  detail. 

4.1  FINDING  TERMINATORS 

Following  are  the  cases  where  a  ribbon  is  terminated  by  a  boundary  fragment  or  by  a  part  of  itself.  The  first  case 
is  the  most  important,  the  others  are  really  exceptions,  (a)  Terminator  boundary  tracing:  This  is  the  most 
important  case.  An  extremity  of  a  ribbon  is  verified  if  edges  can  be  found  such  that  we  can  traverse  from  one  side  of 
the  ribbon  extremity  to  the  other.  We  traverse  from  one  side  to  the  other  using  a  backtracking  algorithm  implemented 
as  a  depth  first  search.  We  check  if  the  terminator  satisfies  the  "in- betweenness”  property,  which  basically  says  that 
the  terminator  lies  completely  within  the  axial  contour  generators.  (Here  the  axial  contour  generators  are  the  sides 
of  the  ribbon.)  The  terminator  should  also  satisfy  the  terminators-are-ectremities  property.  That  is,  it  should  lie 
outside  the  extremal  slices  of  the  ribbons  (within  a  tolerance).  (Terminators  are  at  the  extremities  of  a  generalized 
cone  and  are  not  expected  to  go  deep  inside  it.  Little  dips  may  be  allowed  due  to  undulations  in  the  terminators.)  If 
we  find  several  possible  terminator  boundaries,  we  pick  the  best  one  (shortest,  smoothest  and  with  the  least  number 
of  gaps).  The  other  cases  of  finding  terminators  are:  (b)  closed  curve  axis,  (c)  sharp  taper  of  ribbon  and  (d) 
perpendicularity  of  extremities-of-sides  to  axis. 

4.2  FINDING  JOINTS 

After  finding  terminators  for  ribbons,  we  pick  out  those  ribbons  that  have  terminators  at  both  their  extremities. 
These  ribbons  are  completely  verified  and  are  declared  objects.  (They  are  simple  objects.)  They  will  not  participate 
in  joint  formation  and  are  removed  from  consideration  in  the  subsequent  steps  in  this  subsection.  Figure  8  gives  the 
block  diagram  of  the  process  for  finding  compound  objects. 
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Representing  a  scene  as  a  graph:  To  find  joints  we  represent  a  scene  as  a  graph  called  a  scene  graph.  Our 
objective  is  to  represent  the  scene  so  that  the  joints  of  objects  in  the  scene  are  cycles  in  the  graph.  To  do  this,  we 
make  each  extremity  point  of  each  side  of  a  ribbon,  a  node  in  the  scene  graph.  Thus  each  extremity  is  represented 
by  two  nodes  and  each  ribbon  by  two  pairs  of  nodes.  (This  pair  of  nodes  for  a  ribbon  may  be  called  a  super-node, 
and  may  be  looked  at  as  an  entity  in  >ts  own  right.)  We  form  nodes  for  all  the  ribbons  found  in  the  scene.  An  eligible 
node  is  a  node  whose  corresponding  ribbon  extremity  has  not  been  verified  by  the  above  terminator  finding  process. 

Building  the  scene  graph:  Our  next  objective  is  to  form  links  between  the  nodes  in  the  scene  graph.  There  are 
three  types  of  links,  classified  by  the  way  we  can  traverse  from  one  node  to  another: 

Tvpel  links  between  the  nodes  at  the  same  extremity  of  the  same  ribbon, 

Tvpe2  links  between  nodes  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  same  ribbon  but  the  same  side  of  the  ribbon,  and 
Type3  links  between  the  nodes  of  different  ribbons. 

See  Figure  9  for  some  simple  ribbons  and  their  corresponding  nodes.  We  also  illustrate  the  typel  and  type2  links 
there. 

The  last  kind  of  link  (tvpe3  link)  is  the  difficult  one  to  obtain  for  a  scene.  For  verification  purposes  we  need  to 
form  these  links  among  only  the  eligible  nodes  (defined  earlier).  The  links  from  each  node  are  obtained  by  traversing 
from  it  to  all  other  eligible  nodes  within  a  certain  distance  from  it.  This  traversal  is  like  the  linking  problem  for 
finding  terminator  boundaries,  except  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  the  case  of  several  possible  goal  nodes  (the  other 
eligible  nodes  in  the  scene).  We  do  this  again  by  backtracking  using  a  similar  depth  first  search  algorithm.  This  is 
done  to  negotiate  breaks  in  the  boundaries  and  stray  surface  marks. 

As  we  traverse  along  a  boundary,  we  do  not  establish  links  with  all  the  ribbons  that  we  find  on  our  path.  Only  some 
of  these  ribbons  are  acceptable.  The  acceptability  criteria  are  based  on  the  following  observations  (both  explained 
in  section  2):  Same-sidedness  Observation  02  and  Non-overlapping  Observation  03. 

To  explain  the  Non-overlapping  Observation  03,  we  first  define  the  term  node-inbetueen  boundary  between 
two  nodes  as  the  list  of  edges  joining  the  ribbon  extremities  corresponding  to  those  nodes.  The  non-overlapping 
observation  has  three  parts: 

1.  The  node-mbetueen  boundary  between  the  tu.o  nodes  of  two  ribbons  should  not  share  any  edges  with  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  ribbons  themselves,  except  at  the  extremities  of  the  ribbons. 

2.  The  node-inbetueen  boundary  should  not  lie  in  the  area  of  the  two  ribbons  under  consideration  (except  the 
ribbon  extremities) . 

3.  The  two  ribbons  should  not  share  any  area.  ( They  may  share  boundary  edges.) 

Figure  10  explains  this  observation. 

We  now  explain  the  formation  of  the  remainder  of  the  graph  using  type3  links.  Consider  a  node,  called  current 
node,  representing  a  ribbon  called  current  ribbon.  Consider  another  node  called  other  node,  representing  another 
ribbon,  called  other  ribbon.  For  other  node  to  form  a  link  with  the  current  node,  the  other  ribbon  and  the  current 
ribbon  should  satisfy  the  constraints  set  by  the  above  observations.  Figures  11  shows  a  complicated  schematic 
example  with  shadows,  markings  and  breaks  in  the  boundaries;  for  simplicity  we  consider  only  some  of  the  ribbons 
in  the  image.  Some  of  the  ribbons  shown  are  parts  of  the  object  and  some  are  due  to  shadows  and  markings.  The 
problem  is  to  retain  those  ribbons  that  are  good  candidates  for  parts  of  the  object  and  to  filter  out  those  due  to 
shadows  and  marks.  We  first  form  the  graph  with  these  ribbons  and  this  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  Some  arcs  are  shown 
light  with  cross-marks  and  a  note  explaining  why  they  are  not  valid. 

Pruning  the  scene  graph:  We  can  prune  the  scene  graph  so  that  the  search  space  becomes  smaller  when  we 
look  for  cycles.  We  prune  the  search  space  by  keeping  only  those  nodes  corresponding  to  ribbons  that  have  at  each 
extremity:  either  a  terminator  or  connections  to  other  ribbons  on  each  side  of  that  extremity.  The  other  nodes  are 
pruned  and  links  involving  them  are  removed  from  the  graph.  Figure  13  shows  the  pruned  graph.  Ribbons  R7,  R8, 
R9,  RIO,  Rll  and  R12  have  extremities  without  terminators  and  without  connections  with  other  ribbons.  Tuey  are 
pruned  out  and  arcs  connecting  them  with  the  remaining  ribbons  are  removed. 

Finding  cycles:  Our  objective  is  to  find  cycles  in  the  scene  graph  because  they  correspond  to  joints  in  the  physical 
objects. 

Depth  first  traversal.  We  form  cycles  by  depth  first  traversal  of  the  pruned  graph.  For  each  node  we  check  if  we 
can  traverse  back  to  that  node  through  a  path  in  the  graph.  For  this  we  require  a  method  to  expand  from  a  node 
and  to  obtain  children  nodes.  This  is  obtained  from  the  typel  and  type3  links  in  the  graph  (and  not  the  type2 
links).  Note,  this  process  of  finding  cycles  leads  to  repeated  cycles  (if  the  cycle  has  n  nodes,  we  get  n  similar  cycles). 
So  we  modify  the  process  by  not  starting  with  a  node  that  is  part  of  a  cycle  already  found.  By  forming  cycles  we 
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have  found  joints  in  the  objects.  Forming  joints  may  be  considered  a  first  level  in  the  grouping  of  ribbons.  Figure  14 
shows  the  cycles  found  for  the  example  scene  and  the  ribbons  corresponding  to  those  cycles. 

Forming  supercycles:  A  supercvcle  is  a  combination  of  cycles.  A  supercycle  in  the  scene  graph  corresponds  to 
a  group  of  joints  in  the  physical  object.  (A  compound  object  may  be  looked  at  as  a  group  of  joints  with  the  outer 
ribbons  in  the  group  verified  at  the  outer  extremities.  The  terms  used  here  are  defined  precisely  later.)  We  thus 
form  supercycles  to  take  the  above  process  of  grouping  ribbons  one  step  further.  The  supercycle  formation  process 
may  be  understood  as  a  mechanism  to  propagate  t he  verification  check  of  an  object  from  one  extremity  to  another. 
Supercycles  are  formed  by  combining  cycles  in  the  graph  using  the  type2  links.  That  is,  we  combine  two  cycles  that 
have  a  common  ribbon  (the  opposite  extremities  of  the  ribbon  are  in  the  two  cycles).  The  ribbon  is  a  link  between 
the  two  cycles.  The  control  strategy  we  use  to  combine  cycles  is  iteration. 

Iteration.  The  algorithm  for  forming  supercycles  is  as  follows: 

1.  Initial  condition:  Initially  all  the  cycles  formed  are  supercycles. 

2.  Merging: 

(a)  For  each  of  these  supercycles  check  if  it  can  be  merged  with  any  other  supercycle. 

(b)  If  so  form  a  new  supercycle. 

(c)  Keep  a  list  of  new  supercycles  and  the  old  ones  that  have  not  been  merged. 

'  dj  Do  this  merging  in  each  iteration  and  keep  a  marker  indicating  whether  new  supercycles  have  been  formed. 

(e)  Stop  the  process  when  there  is  no  change  between  successive  iterations. 

This  algorithm  returns  a  list  of  supercycles  found. 

For  each  supercycle  returned,  we  check  if  the  extremities  of  its  outer  ribbons  (ribbons  away  from  the  joints,  defined 
more  precisely  below)  are  verified  with  a  terminator.  If  so  the  supercycle  is  verified.  We  throw  away  the  supercycles 
not  verified  and  keep  those  that  are  verified.  Of  the  verified  supercycles  we  take  only  those  whose  areas  subsume 
those  of  others:  these  are  the  subsuming  verified  supercycles.  The  subsumed  verified  supercycles  may  be  understood 
as  substructures  of  the  subsuming  verified  supercycles.  It  may  thus  be  noted  that  our  system  is  capable  of  descriptions 
at  different  levels  (substructure  and  superstructure  descriptions)  of  a  scene. 

Figure  15  explains  the  process  of  supercycle  formation.  It  shows  a  supercycle  found  in  the  scene  graph  of  Figure  11 
using  type2  links  to  merge  the  cycles  in  Figure  14.  For  convenience  of  explanation,  we  introduce  some  general 
terminology  for  supercycles.  An  inner  ribbon  of  a  supercycle  is  a  ribbon  that  has  all  its  nodes  connected  to  other 
ribbons  in  the  supercycle  and  none  of  whose  extremities  is  verified  by  a  terminator.  In  this  example,  R2  is  an  inner 
ribbon.  Call  the  ribbons  away  from  the  inner  ribbon,  the  outer  ribbons  and  call  their  extremities  away  from  the  inner 
ribbon,  the  outer  extremities.  Here  ribbons  Rl,  R3,  R6,  R4  and  R5  are  the  outer  ribbons.  (The  outer  extremities 
are  taken  as  the  "end"  extremities  for  convenience  of  illustration  in  this  example.)  These  outer  extremities  need  to 
be  verified  for  the  supercycle  to  be  verified.  They  are  indeed  verified  for  this  supercycle. 

4.3  FINDING  OBJECTS  AND  MERGING  OBJECTS 

Objects  are  the  subsuming  verified  supercycles  (compound  objects)  and  those  ribbons  that  were  verified  earlier  by 
terminators  at  both  their  extremities  (simple  objects).  From  these  we  filter  out  the  objects  subsumed  by  others 
in  area.  (Note  that  we  again  have  substructure  descriptions  available.)  We  then  group  the  subsuming  objects  by 
continuity  of  the  axes  and  the  widths  of  the  outer  ribbons.  (The  outer  ribbon  of  a  simple  object  is  the  single  ribbon 
itself,  describing  the  object.)  The  grouping  of  objects  is  done  by  an  iteration  process  very  similar  to  that  of  finding 
supercycles.  The  grouped  objects  may  have  missing  parts  (possibly  due  to  occlusion)  and  these  missing  parts  are 
filled  in  by  interpolation  of  the  ribbons  hypothesized  to  be  joined.  The  merged  objects  or  superobjects  are  the  final 
object-level  descriptions  of  the  scene.  Figure  16  gives  the  block  diagram  of  this  stage.  The  method  is  explained  by 
parts  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  of  Figure  18,  the  scene  of  two  hammers  with  occlusion. 

5  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  system  described  above  has  been  implemented  in  Common  Lisp  on  a  Symbolics  3600  series  machine  under 
Genera  7.2.  It  has  been  tested  on  a  number  of  scenes  with  good  results.  We  show  some  of  the  examples  here,  more 
results  can  be  found  in  [10].  For  each  case  we  show  the  input  edge  data  and  the  final  descriptions  obtained  by  our 
system.  All  the  examples  show  compound  objects.  In  all  the  examples  we  have  breaks  in  the  boundaries  and  marking 
on  the  object  and  background.  (In  some  cases  the  marks  on  the  background  are  shadows.)  In  these  examples  the 
breaks  are  non-trivial.  because  mere  linking  of  the  edges  does  not  generate  closed  boundaries  —  due  to  the  markings 
being  closer  to  the  boundary  fragments.  The  first  example  (Figure  17,  synthetic  data)  shows  results  on  a  plane  (a 
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compound  object).  Here  we  have  supercycles  being  formed  by  combining  two  cycles.  Figure  18  (synthetic  data) 
demonstrates  the  capability  of  our  system  in  describing  compound  objects  with  occlusion.  Figures  19  show  results 
on  a  complex  real  image  with  occlusion  and  considerable  texture  in  the  background  and  on  the  objects.  We  show  the 
Canny  edges  "4]  for  these  images.  A  large  number  of  hypotheses  are  generated  for  these  examples  and  the  ribbons 
verified  among  them  are  displayed.  These  examples  demonstrate  that  our  system  can  obtain  good  descriptions  from 
complex  real  scenes  with  occluding  objects  and  a  lot  of  texture. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  detailed  running  of  the  system  we  give  in  Table  1  specific  numbers  at  various  stages  of 
the  program  on  the  two  hammers  example  (Figure  18).  The  image  has  181  columns  and  111  rows;  it  has  1034 
edgels.  7240  axis  points  are  found,  which  give  872  ribbons  and  then  261  super-ribbons.  These  super-ribbons  form 
1044  possible  nodes  in  the  graph,  which  is  pruned  to  32  nodes  corresponding  to  ribbons  that  have  a  potential  to  be 
verified.  From  these  nodes  4  cycles  are  found;  these  are  also  the  supercycles  found  (as  there  is  no  merging  of  several 
cycles  in  this  example,  unlike  in  the  plane  and  ship  cases).  All  these  supercycles  are  verified  at  their  extremities. 
From  these  we  get  only  2  supercycles  that  subsume  the  others.  These  are  the  subsuming  verified  supercycles  and  are 
the  compound  objects  in  the  scene.  In  this  example,  one  simple  object  is  found;  the  total  number  of  objects  found 
(simple  and  compound)  is  3.  These  are  also  the  subsuming  objects  found.  Two  of  these  objects  are  grouped  together 
and  merged  to  form  one  superobject.  The  number  of  superobjects  found  is  2. 

We  hope  that  these  examples  suffice  to  show  the  power  of  our  approach  for  computing  structured,  symbolic 
descriptions  from  realistic  input  which  consists  of  fragmented  boundaries  including  those  caused  by  shadows,  markings 
and  noise.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  system  will  describe  every  scene  presented  to  it  in  the  same  way  that  humans 
will.  The  scenes  we  can  handle  are  those  that  consist  of  objects  well  described  by  GCs.  We  would  also  like  to  reiterate 
that  a  strength  of  our  system  is  that  our  results  are  very  stable  with  respect  to  the  weights  for  ratings  of  ribbons  and 
the  preference  heuristics  based  on  ribbon  attributes. 

The  descriptions  generated  by  our  systems  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  should  suffice  for  recognition 
in  most  cases.  It  has  been  observed  elsewhere  (see,  for  example  [8])  that  the  axes  of  objects  are  often  sufficient  for 
their  recognition.  We  compute  only  the  2-D  projections  of  3-D  axes,  but  their  connectivity  structure  may  be  distinct 
enough  for  recognition  in  many  cases.  Of  course,  one  can  find  instances  where  the  full  3-D  description  is  needed.  In 
such  cases,  we  believe  that  our  descriptions  provide  a  good  intermediate  step.  We  believe  that  symmetry  descriptions 
play  a  key  role  in  inferring  3-D  shape  from  2-D.  We  also  believe  that  good  monocular  descriptions  greatly  aid  in  the 
process  of  stereo  analysis  and  that  the  descriptions  generated  by  our  system  are  of  the  right  level. 
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([Reflectance]  marking 
on  the  head) 


(global  symmetry) 

Ribbon 

Figure  11:  An  example  ot  a  compound  object  (Gumby)  with  shadows, 
marking  and  breaks. 


Not 


FIGURE  13:  THE  PRUNED  GRAPH  FOR  THE  GLMBY  EXAMPLE 


FIGURE  12:  THE  GRAPH  FORTHE  GUMBY  EXAMPLE.  SOME  ARCS  ARE  SHOWN  LIGHT 
WITH  CROSS-MARKS  AND  A  NOTE  EXPLAINING  WHY  THOSE  ARCS  ARE  NOT  VALID. 
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Cycle  1 


(a)  Two  Cycles  Found 


Cycle  2 


(b)(i)  Figure  corresponding  to  Cycle  1 

Figure  14:  Cycles  found  for  the  Gumby 
ribbons  corresponding  to  the  cycles. 


(b)(ii)  Figure  corresponding  to  Cycle  2 
example.  Also  shown  are  the 


(a)  Supercycle 


(b)  Figure  corresponding  to 
the  supercycle  found.  This  is 
also  the  only  subsuming 
verified  sypercycle  and  the 
only  superobject 


Figure  15:  (a)  The  supercycle  found  for  the  Gumby  example, 
(b)  The  ribbons  corresponding  to  the  supercycle. 
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MERGED  OBJECTS  OR  SUPEROBJECTS 


FINAL  SHAPE  DESCRIPTIONS 

FIGURE  16:  BLOCK  DIAGRAM  FOR  FINDING  SUBSUMING  SUPEROBJECTS 
IN  THE  VERIFICATION  STAGE 


Image  name  two  hammers 


Figure  number  Fig.  18 


Image  dimension  181  by  111 


#  of  pixels  20091 


#  of  edges  1034 


#  of  axis  points  7240 


#  of  linked  lists  of  axis  points  872 


#  of  super-ribbons  261 


#  of  nodes  in  the  graph  (all  super-ribbons)  1044 

#  of  nodes  after  pruning  32 


#  of  ribbons  after  pruning  8 


#  of  cycles 

4 

#  of  super-cycles 

4 

#  of  verified  super-cycles 

4 

#  of  subsuming  verified  super-cycles  (compound  objects) 

2 

#  of  simple  objects 

1 

#  of  objects  (simple  and  compound) 

3 

#  of  subsuming  objects 

3 

#  of  superobjects 

2 

Table  1:  the  values  of  some  variables  at  various  stages  of  processing  for  the  two  hammers  example 
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(0)  «d> 

Figure  17:  (a)  input  edge  data  for  plane,  (b)  all  hypotheses  generated,  (c)  supercycle  found  (grouping  of  two  cycles), 
(d)  final  result  (superobject) 
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Figure  18:  (a)  input  edge  data  for  two  hammers  with  occlusion,  (b)  all  hypotheses  generated,  (c)  supercycles  found 
(just  one  cycle  each),  (d)  all  objects  found,  (e)  grouped  objects,  (f)  superobjects,  (g)  final  result  (superposition  of 
superobjects  found) 
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PERCEPTUAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  SEGMENTATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Rakesh  Mohan  and  Ramakant  Nevatia 
Institute  for  Robotics  and  Intelligent  Systems 
University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  California  90089-0273 


ABSTRACT 

Visual  perception  involves  a  representational  framework  for  the  visual  percept  and  visual  processes  that  operate 
on  the  descriptions  in  this  framework.  We  present  a  description  framework,  motivated  by  perceptual  organization, 
which  consists  of  representations  of  the  geometrical  organizations  of  intensity  discontinuities.  The  descriptors  in 
this  framework  are  called  collated  features,  and  are  groupings  identified  by  perceptual  organization.  We  describe  the 
processes  that  operate  on  the  image  to  obtain  these  descriptors,  and  the  visual  processes  that  utilize  them.  The 
detection  of  collated  features  is  robust  to  local  problems.  The  structural  information  encoded  in  them  aids  various 
visual  tasks  such  as  object  segmentation,  correspondence  processes  (stereo,  motion  and  model  matching)  and  shape 
inferences. 

We  identify  two  primary  grouping  processes,  co-curvilinearity  and  symmetry,  which  are  applied  to  intensity  edge- 
contours  to  generate  the  collated  features,  including  curves,  symmetries  and  ribbons.  We  show  that  these  collations 
can  be  used  to  segment  scenes  into  visible  surfaces  of  objects  and  to  describe  the  2-D  shapes  of  those  surfaces.  We 
also  propose  various  replications  for  these  collated  features. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

The  task  of  visual  perception  involves  evolving  stages  of  description  of  the  percept.  As  a  vision  system  processes 
data,  it  generates  better  and  richer  descriptions  which  are  used  for  making  various  interpretations  about  the  the 
scene.  The  problem  we  address  here  is  one  of  extracting  suitable  visual  descriptors  from  a  scene.  We  believe  that 
the  descriptors  should  meet  the  following  requirements: 

Structure:  Since  structure  plays  a  crucial  role  in  vision,  the  descriptors  obtained  from  a  scene  should  describe  the 
structural  properties  and  relationships  in  it. 

Visual  Invariance:  Features  should  be  visual  invariants,  i.e.  descriptors  of  the  visual  data  that  do  not  change  with 
changes  in  the  parameters  of  observation,  such  as  illumination  and  viewpoint. 

Physical  Significance:  Features  should  correspond  to  some  important  physical  characteristics  of  the  objects  being 
viewed. 

Description:  The  visual  descriptors  should  be  useful  in  helping  the  visual  system  generate  a  spatial  description  of 
the  environment. 

Let  us  examine  the  commonly  used  features,  namely  regions  and  edge  contours,  in  the  context  of  these  requirements. 
Regions  are  based  on  intensity  (or  color)  distributions,  edge-contours  on  local  edgel  contiguity,  thus  neither  address 
the  issue  of  describing  the  structural  properties  of  a  scene.  Their  detection  processes  are  local  and  are  sensitive 
to  local  variations.  Intensity  similarity  and  edgel  contiguity  have  low  physical  significance,  in  that  they  do  not 
correspond  directly  to  structural  properties  of  the  objects  being  viewed;  they  are  based  on  intensity  rather  than 
structure.  Most  importantly,  region  segmentation  and  contour  tracing  do  not  provide  any  shape  description  of  the 
entity  segmented,  making  them  useless  for  purposes  of  reasoning  about  object  shapes  or  formation  of  their  shape 
descriptions. 

In  this  paper  we  present  as  an  alternative,  a  new  visual  representational  framework,  motivated  by  perceptual  organi¬ 
zation,  which  better  meets  the  above  requirements.  The  descriptors  in  this  framework  are  curves,  points,  contours, 


‘This  research  was  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract  number  F  33615-87-C- 
1436  monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories,  DARPA  order  no.  3119 
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symmetries  and  ribbons  (section  2).  These  features  are  obtained  in  the  following  way.  First  edges  are  detected  and 
linked  into  contours.  Co-curvilinearity  is  used  to  join  contour-segments  into  curves  (section  3).  Possible  symmetry 
relationships  between  these  curves  are  hypothesized  and  the  best  symmetries  selected  using  a  neural-network  (section 
4).  The  area  bounded  by  each  pair  of  symmetric  curves  is  a  ribbon.  To  show  an  application  for  these  descriptors,  we 
use  them  to  segment  scenes  into  the  visible  surfaces  of  objects.  A  2-D  shape  description  of  the  surfaces,  in  terms  of 
ribbons,  is  automatically  obtained  (section  5).  We  propose  some  other  applications  for  these  representations  (section 
6)  and  finally  present  our  conclusions  (section  7). 

2  PERCEPTUAL  ORGANIZATION 

It  has  been  shown  that  our  visual  system  can  immediately  detect  such  feature  relationships  as  collinearity,  parallelism, 
connectivity  and  repetitive  patterns  among  image  elements  [1].  This  phenomenon  is  called  perceptual  organization. 
We  propose  that  perceptual  organization  takes  primitive  image  elements  typically  generated  by  low-level  segmentation 
processes,  and  generates  representations  of  feature  groupings  which  encode  the  structural  interrelationships  between 
the  component  elements.  We  term  these  representations  collated  features. 

2.1  NON- ACCIDENTALNESS 

The  principle  of  non- accidentalness  [2,  1]  states  that  regular  geometric  relationships  are  so  unlikely  to  arise  by  accident 
that  when  detected,  they  almost  certainly  reflect  some  underlying  causal  relationship.  If  we  detect  viewpoint-invariant 
structural  relationships  that  are  common  in  the  objects  of  interest,  then  using  the  non-accidentalness  principle  we  can 
reason  that  the  detected  geometric  organizations  were  caused  by  the  structure  of  the  objects  in  the  scene.  We  will, 
therefore,  design  collated  features  such  that  they  identify  those  structural  relationships  that  are  most  common  among 
objects  of  our  visual  domain  and  remain  invariant  in  2D  projections  over  most  viewpoints,  i.e.  collated  features  that 
identify  structural  arrangements  of  image  tokens  that  have  a  high  probability  of  corresponding  to  object  structures. 

The  work  on  collated  features,  in  computer  vision,  has  been  limited.  The  authors  have  used  collated  features  in 
a  system  to  detect  buildings  in  aerial  images  [3].  In  this  system,  the  collated  features  are  used  to  perform  stereo 
matching  and  to  generate  3D  models  and  shape  descriptions  of  the  buildings.  Simple  collations  have  also  been  used 
to  limit  the  computational  complexity  in  image  to  model  matching  [1,  4]. 

2.2  THE  DESCRIPTION  HIERARCHY 

While  a  number  of  geometrical  relationships  have  been  proposed  as  detected  by  perceptual  organization,  we  believe 
that  two  primary  relationships,  that  of  co-curvilinearity  and  symmetry,  when  applied  repeatedly  to  image  tokens 
(or  their  simple  representations  such  as  end-points  or  axes)  can  account  for  most  of  the  groupings.  Some  of  the 
geometric  relationships  are  particular  cases  of  these  two  primary  relationships;  for  example,  collinearity  is  a  special 
case  of  co-curvilinearity  and  parallelism  of  symmetry.  Other  geometrical  relationships  are  encompassed  by  them,  for 
example  proximity  and  connectivity  are  parts  of  co-curvilinearity1. 

The  collated  features  generated  by  application  of  these  two  geometric  orgenizations  on  intensity  edges  are: 

Curves:  A  smooth  curve  through  contiguous  edgels  (with  possibly  some  gaps)  with  no  tangent  discontinuities 
or  extremas  of  curvature. 

Points:  Terminations  and  junctions  of  curves. 

Contours:  A  contour  is  an  ordered  set  of  contiguous  curves. 

Symmetries:  Pairs  of  mutually  symmetric  curves. 

Ribbons:  A  ribbon  is  the  area  enclosed  by  two  symmetric  curves,  and  is  described  by  a  symmetry  axis  and  a 
sweeping  rule.  The  sweeping  rule  gives,  for  each  point  on  the  axis,  the  corresponding  pair  of  symmetric  points 
on  the  two  curves. 

The  geometrical  relationships  chosen  are  viewpoint-invariant.  Co- terminations  (junctions)  and  co-curvilinearity 
among  3D  curves  project  with  the  same  relationship  in  2D  [5,  1].  While  we  will  also  consider  curvature-extremas 


1  In  this  paper  we  are  interested  in  developing  structural  descriptors  from  edges.  We  will,  therefore,  ignore  geometrical 
organizations,  such  as  repetitive  patterns  which  are  more  suitable  for  handling  textures.  We  will  also,  for  simplicity,  ignore 
effects  of  intensity  and  color  on  grouping. 
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Figure  1:  Image  I 


Figure  2:  Edge  contours  and  corners 


The  geometrical  relationships  chosen  are  viewpoint-invariant.  Co-terminations  (junctions)  and  co-curvilinearity 
among  3D  curves  project  with  the  same  relationship  in  2D  [5,  1],  While  we  will  also  consider  curvature-extremas 
as  junctions  or  corners,  they  may  change  specially  in  foreshortened  views.  However,  people  have  been  shown  to 
be  sensitive  to  curvature-extremas  [6].  The  symmetry  relationship  we  detect  is  also  largely  viewpoint-invariant, 
and  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  4.  Surface  boundaries  of  most  objects  are  composed  of  smooth  curves 
(co-curvilinearity),  and  animal  shapes  and  man-made  objects  exhibit  symmetry. 

3  CO-CURVILINEARITY 

Indvidual  curves  are  grouped  into  curvilinear  structures  on  the  relationship  of  co-curvilinearity.  Co-curvilinearity  of 
curves  can  be  broken  into  two  components:  continuity  and  proximity  of  similarly  oriented  curves. 

3.1  CONTINUITY 

Collations  of  continuous  curves  are  detected  by  a  local,  non-iterative  process  that  selects  the  most  collinear,  or 
least  bent,  joins  among  neighboring  curves.  Our  formulation  of  the  continuity  based  organization  is  influenced  by 
experiments  [7]  that  indicate  that  the  grouping  process  (at  least  for  point  like  tokens)  can  be  modeled  by  local 
selection  of  most  collinear  pairings. 

Edges  are  detected  using  a  Canny  edge-detector  [8]  and  are  linked  into  contours  using  a  simple  algorithm  based 
on  eight-neighbor  connectivity.  See  figure  2  for  edge  contours  obtained  for  an  image.  The  edge-contours  contain 
mistakes  caused  by  wrong  linking  at  forks  (which  can  not  be  seen  by  a  visual  inspection  of  figure  2),  linking  errors 
caused  by  edge  displacement  at  junctions  (for  example,  the  junction  of  the  wedge  and  the  cylinder  inside  the  cup  in 
figure  2),  and  edge  dropouts  due  to  poor  contrast. 

The  edge-contours  so  obtained  are  segmented  into  curves  at  curvature  extremas.  We  use  adaptive  smoothing  [9]  to 
detect  curvature  extremas  (marked  in  figure  2  by  points).  We  then  apply  the  continuity  based  grouping  process  on 
these  curves.  The  neighborhood  searched  for  possible  joining  curves  is  constrained  to  a  small  area  at  the  end  of  each 
curve  (about  10  pixels)  and  the  smooth  joins  are  made  as  outlined  above.  The  gaps  are  filled  by  approximating  the 
curve  in  the  gap  by  a  straight  line. 

3.2  PROXIMITY 

We  also  group  overlapping,  proximate,  similarly  oriented  curves  into  curvilinear  structures.  This  grouping  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  issues  of  scale;  proximate  parallel  curves  are  interpreted  as  boundaries  of  surfaces  (or  ribbons)  rather  than  as 
representing  multiple,  very  thin  ribbons,  which  would  have  indicated  multiple,  narrow  surfaces.  Also,  in  performing 
this  grouping,  we  avoid  the  problem  of  multiple  symmetries  being  detected  between  two  groups  of  parallel,  proximate 
curves,  for  a  single  surface  bounded  by  the  two  curve-groups. 
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the  symmetry  axis  between  them  (the  complete  axis  is  not  required,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  few  points  on  the  axis), 
and  check  that  the  orthogonal  distance  from  the  axis  to  each  curve  is  roughly  the  same  at  various  positions  along 
the  axis. 

Next  we  form  equivalence  sets  of  curves  based  on  the  relationship  of  proximate-parallelism.  Each  set  is  a  grouping  of 
co-curvilinear  curves  (on  the  basis  of  proximity).  For  reasons  we  shall  not  go  in  here,  the  various  techniques  we  have 
considered,  such  as  least  squares  fitting  of  parametric  curves,  of  finding  a  curvilinear  representation  of  these  groups, 
are  too  expensive  and/or  unsuitable.  We  have  found  representing  a  grouping  by  the  longest  curve  in  it,  a  simple  yet 
effective  solution.  Proximate  co-curvilinear  groupings  found  in  Figure  2,  and  so  represented,  are  shown  in  figure  3. 

4  SYMMETRY 

We  define  the  symmetry  relationship  as  a  one-to-one  mapping  (if  the  curves  are  considered  infinitesimally  divisible) 
between  the  points  of  two  curves  with  the  symmetry  axis  defined  as  the  locus  of  the  mid-point  of  the  straight  lines 
(or  for  generality,  some  curve)  joining  points  on  one  curve  to  their  image  in  the  other. 

4.1  PREVIOUS  WORK 

A  good  survey  and  analysis  of  symmetry  axes2,  specially  in  the  context  of  ribbons,  can  be  found  in  [10].  The  types 
of  axes  defined,  and  the  literature  on  their  properties  and  their  detection  is  vast;  we  will  not  attempt  to  present  an 
account  of  them.  We  will,  however,  like  to  point  out  two  important  deficiencies  in  a  broad  class  of  these  axes. 

Firstly,  most  of  the  axes  have  been  defined  in  the  context  of  generalized  cones  [11,  12,  13],  and  are  suitable  for 
symmetry  relationships  between  limb  or  extremal  boundaries  of  (straight  homogeneous)  generalized  cones  [13,  14, 
15,  16,  17];  not  for  boundaries  arising  from  orientation  discontinuities.  The  line  joining  symmetric  points  is  restricted 
to  being  orthogonal  to  the  symmetry  axis,  thus  cases  of  skew  symmetry  [18]  are  not  handled. 

Secondly  the  detection  techniques  for  these  axes  are  based  on  matching  points  on  the  contours,  i.e.  for  each  point 
on  a  contour,  possible  matches  to  all  the  points  on  the  other  contour  have  to  be  considered.  Thus  these  detection 
techniques  have  a  computational  complexity  of  0(n2)  where  n  is  the  number  of  edgels  on  a  contour  (this  can  be 
reduced  to  O(nk),  k  constant,  by  quantizing  the  search  space,  as  proposed  by  Nevatia  [14]).  Point  by  point  matching 
means  utilizing  some  measure,  such  as  tangent  direction,  at  each  point  to  evaluate  the  match.  Not  only  are  such 
measures  noisy  along  real  edge-contours,  they  usually  do  not  vary  much  along  a  contour,  making  the  localization  of 
matches  difficult.  A  better  scheme  would  require  matches  at  well  localized  positions,  namely  curvature  extremas  and 
tangent  discontinuities,  along  the  contours. 

4.2  TRANSFORMATIONALLY  INVARIANT  SYMMETRIES 

We  define  the  symmetry  axis  between  two  curves  as  the  locus  of  the  mid-points  of  the  lines  joining  points  at  equal 
length  ratios  along  the  curves.  Consider  figure  4.  Let  the  length  of  curve  AB  be  s i  and  that  of  CD  be  sj.  A  point  z 
on  AB  is  mapped  to  a  point  y  on  CD  iff,  given  that  the  length  of  curve  section  Axis  a  and  that  of  Cyis  6,  a/s  i  =  b/s  2. 

For  the  detection  of  this  axis  between  two  contours,  we  need  only  match  the  curvature  extremas  of  the  contours, 
as  the  match  for  the  points  between  curvature  extremas  is  automatically  defined.  Thus,  detection  of  this  symmetry 
axis  involves  matching  of  curves  (recall  that  curves  are  sections  of  contours  bounded  by  corners  and  terminations) 
rather  than  edges. 

This  axis  is  also  invariant  to  viewpoint  transformations  for  important  classes  of  curves  and  for  specific  symmetry 
relationships.  Consider  imaging  situations  with  linear  transformations  such  as  orthographic  projections  and  “limited 
perspective”: 


X 

+/?iy  +  71  z 

y 

z 

+  foy  +  72Z  . 

Mid-points  map  to  mid-points  in  the  projection: 


2  we  will  use  the  term  “symmetry  axes”  for  the  various  representational  axes  employed  in  vision  literature,  even  when  the 
author(s)  may  not  have  termed  the  representation  as  that  of  symmetry. 
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Figure  3:  Curves  obtained  after  grouping  on  proximity 


Figure  4:  Transformationally  Invariant  Symmetry  Axis 
(TISA) 


|((<*i*x  +P\yi  +  7i*i)  +  (<*1*2  +71*2)) 

1((<*2*1  +Piy\  +  72*l)  +  («2*2  +/?2y2  +T2^2))  . 


h(a1(xi  +  x2 ))  +  \(Pi(yi  +!/z))  +  t(7i(zi  +  *2)) 

.  |(a2(*i  +  *2))  +  |(/?2(yi  +  y2))  +  i(72(-Ji  +  *2))  . 

Therefore,  the  mid-points  of  the  lines  joining  symmetric  points  are  invariant  under  linear  transformations.  If  in 
addition,  the  length  ratios  of  curves  are  maintained  under  the  transformation,  then  the  axis  would  b  *  invariant  to 
these  transformations.  In  general,  the  length  ratios  of  curves  are  not  maintained  under  all  linear  transformations. 
However,  for  the  special  case  of  straight  lines,  the  length  ratios  are  maintained  under  these  linear  transformations 
(for  a  proof,  replace  \  by  any  fraction  in  the  above  equations).  Thus,  for  straight  lines  this  symmetry  axis  is  invariant 
to  viewpoint  transformations. 

The  axis  is  also  invariant  to  viewpoint  transformations  for  curves  for  some  restricted,  but  important,  types  of 
symmetries.  For  example,  Ulupinar  and  Nevatia  [19]  have  proposed  two  specific  symmetries,  namely  mirror  and 
parallel  symmetries,  which  are  useful  for  determining  shapes  of  surfaces  (shape-from-contour).  In  case  two  curves 
have  either  of  these  symmetry  relationships,  then  the  symmetry  axis  defined  here  corresponds  to  the  mirror  or  parallel 
symmetry,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  all  viewpoints. 

For  each  curve  in  the  image  (rather  for  each  curvilinear  grouping,  found  as  explained  in  the  previous  section),  we  check 
all  other  curves  in  the  image  for  possible  symmetry  relationships.  To  limit  the  number  of  symmetries  investigated 
we  use  these  hueristics:  First,  the  shorter  of  the  two  curves  should  be  no  less  than  one  third  the  length  of  the  longer 
curve.  Second,  there  should  be  certain  minimum  overlap  between  the  two  curves.  Curve  pairs  which  meet  these 
two  requirements  are  hypothesized  as  possibly  being  symmetric.  However,  the  symmetry  axes  between  them  is  not 
calculated  (as  measurements  for  evaluating  the  symmetries  can  be  made  by  just  knowing  a  few  positions  along  each 
axis),  and  the  axes  are  provisionally  represented  by  their  simpler  straight  line  counterparts.  Figure  5  shows  all  the 
symmetry  axes  hypothesized  for  the  curves  in  figure  3. 

Next  we  evaluate  the  symmetry  hypoth  >es  and  select  the  (few)  best  symmetries  from  their  alternates. 

4.3  EVALUATION  AND  SELECTION  OF  SYMMETRIES 

Each  side  of  a  curve  can  bound  at  most  one  surface.  We  would,  therefore,  ideally  like  to  pick  at  most  one  symmetry 
axis  for  each  side  of  a  curve.  As  any  quantitative  measure  of  symmetry  is  not  guarantied  to  select  only  those 
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Figure  5:  All  the  symmetry  axes  hypothesized 


Figure  6:  Axes  selected 


symmetries  that  are  between  curves  bounding  the  same  surface,  it  is  preferable  to  allow  more  than  one  symmetry 
axis  to  be  selected  for  each  curve-side. 

The  selection  of  the  best  collations  (symmetries)  given  a  set  of  constraints  (namely  conflict  between  various  symme¬ 
tries  for  the  same  curve-side,  and  evaluation  of  each  symmetry  on  the  basis  of  geometry)  on  them,  is  modeled  as  a 
constraint  satisfaction  problem  [3].  We  use  Hopfield  networks  [20]  to  implement  a  constraint  satisfaction  network. 
In  this  network,  each  axis  is  represent  by  a  node  (or  a  neuron).  Each  of  its  competitor  is  connected  to  it  by  a 
negatively  weighted  link.  The  value  of  each  axis  is  computed  as  a  weighted  sum  of  a  numerical  representation  of 
certain  measures  on  it,  and  is  fed  as  input  to  the  node  corresponding  to  that  axis.  This  input  is  computed  using  the 
following  measures:  cover  (the  cover  of  an  axis  is  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  curves  it  is  the  axis  for),  aspect  ratio 
(the  ratio  of  the  axis  length  to  the  distance  between  the  two  symmetric  curves),  the  similarity  between  the  length 
of  the  two  symmetric  curves,  amount  of  skew  between  the  curves,  amount  of  skew  between  the  ends  of  the  curves 
(estimated  as  the  amount  of  skew  between  straight-sides  closing  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  formed  by  the  symmetry 
relationship),  parallelism  between  the  two  curves,  and  parallelism  between  the  ends  of  the  curves.  The  network  con¬ 
verges  after  a  few  iterations  (about  5  iterations,  with  one  iteration  representing  one  time  constant  and  each  iteration 
itself  implemented  as  10  sub-iterations),  and  the  nodes  with  high  output  (>  0.8)  are  considered  selected  while  the 
rest  are  rejected. 

In  addition  to  the  axes  selected  by  the  constraint  satisfaction  network,  we  also  select  those  axes  where  the  symmetric 
curves  are  joined,  at  least  at  one  end,  by  a  single  curve.  This  structural  relationship  is  used  to  ensure  that  symmetry- 
axes  which  have  low  input  (due  to  low  aspect-ratios  or  high  skew)  but  high  chances  of  corresponding  to  surfaces  (due 
to  simple  closure  at  one  end)  also  get  considered  for  forming  ribbons.  Figure  6  shows  the  axes  selected  from  figure  5. 
Note  that  the  selected  axes  have  been  completely  computed. 

5  SEGMENTATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Each  selected  symmetry  axis  describes  a  ribbon,  or  the  area  enclosed  by  the  pair  of  symmetric  curves  and  the 
edge-contours  closing  the  ends  of  the  ribbon.  Our  next  step  is  to  close  the  ends  of  the  ribbons  with  the  contours 
composed  of  the  curves  detected  in  the  image.  These  ribbons  are  useful  for  segmenting  scenes  into  visible  surfaces. 
Some  surfaces  may  have  complex  shapes,  and  may  be  segmented  into  more  than  one  ribbon.  For  each  surface,  the 
component  ribbons  automatically  provide  a  shape  description  for  the  surface. 

The  search  for  contours  closing  the  two  ends  of  a  ribbon  proceeds  in  the  following  order: 

1.  If  the  two  curves  share  a  point  then  that  junction  forms  the  closed  end  (alternatively,  a  curve  of  zero  length 
can  be  assumed  to  close  that  end). 

2.  The  curves  in  a  2D  scene  can  be  represented  as  a  graph  structure.  The  curves  act  as  arcs,  and  the  points  (curve 
terminations  and  junctions)  act  as  nodes  of  the  graph.  In  practice,  we  represent  all  curve  terminations  within 


Figure  7:  Ribbon 


Figure  8:  Initial  ribbons  formed 


Figure  9:  Selected  Ribbons 


Figure  10:  Ribbons  after  removing  those  forming  false  T- 
junctions 


a  certain  neighborhood  by  a  single  node.  A  best-first  search  is  done  on  this  graph  structure,  between  the  two 
nodes  corresponding  to  the  t  wo  terminations  of  the  symmetric  curves  bounding  a  ribbon,  for  a  path.  The  path 
is  represented  as  the  contour  closing  that  ribbon  end. 

3.  In  cases  of  poor  contrast  differences  between  adjoining  surfaces  there  may  be  no  candidate  found  in  the  above 
search.  The  next  step  is  to  look  at  curves  that  lie  in  the  areas  between  the  two  points.  If  some  curves  are 
detected  in  this  area,  we  apply  the  continuity  grouping  process  on  these  curves,  (as  described  in  section  3)  with 
relaxed  constraints  on  the  continuity.  The  allowable  gap  is  increased  to  the  size  of  the  gap  in  the  ribbon  end, 
and  more  “bend”  is  allowed  in  the  joins.  The  shortest  contour  so  formed  is  selected. 

4.  If  no  contours  are  found  by  the  above  techniques  (this  may  be  due  to  either  missing  edges  or  complex  shaped 
surfaces,  where  a  single  surface  may  be  represented  by  more  than  one  ribbon)  a  straight  line  join  between  the 
two  curve  ends  is  proposed  as  the  closure  for  that  ribbon  end. 

Ribbons  so  formed  are  show  in  figure  8. 
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5.1  REASONING  ON  MONOCULAR  STRUCTURAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  the  above  process,  for  those  ribbon-ends  where  no  candidate  edge-contours  were  found  for  closure,  we  may  have 
proposed  straight-lines  as  closures.  If  we  assume  that  the  scene  is  composed  of  opaque  surfaces,  those  ribbons  for 
which  the  proposed  straight-line  closures  cross  over  edge  boundaries  of  other  ribbons,  are  potentially  wrong.  For 
these  ribbons,  we  try  to  find  an  alternate  path  along  the  curves  (now  augmented  by  proposed  joins)  which  does  not 
cross  over  existing  ribbons.  If  for  a  ribbon,  no  such  suitable  path  is  found  to  replace  the  wrong  straight-line  closures, 
it  is  rejected.  Further,  we  may  reject  those  ribbons  which  have  a  substantial  portion  of  their  boundaries  represented 
by  proposed  straight-lines  which  neither  have  edge-support,  nor  form  shared  boundaries  with  another  viable  ribbon. 
The  ribbons  so  obtained  are  shown  in  figure  9. 

Assuming  general  viewpoint  and  low  probability  of  accidental  alignments,  a  T-junctions  indicates  occlusion,  with 
the  stem  of  the  T  being  occluded  by  a  surface  whose  boundary  includes  the  top  of  the  T  (the  stem  of  T  obviously 
does  not  lie  in  this  occluding  surface).  Therefore,  if  we  have  a  ribbon  A  enclosed  inside  a  bigger  ribbon  B  with  at 
least  one  boundary  of  A  (not  shared  by  B)  terminating  at  a  T-junction  with  B’s  boundary,  then  (unless  B  is  found 
to  be  occluded  along  the  boundary  section  contributing  to  the  T-junction),  this  configuration  does  not  support  the 
occlusion  interpretation.  Thus  we  can  reject  ribbon  A  as  it  forms  a  false  T-junction  (the  ribbon  A  most  probably 
resulted  due  to  surface  markings  on  the  surface  enclosed  by  ribbon  B).  Ribbons  that  remain  after  removing  those 
that  form  false  T-junctions  are  displayed  in  figure  10. 

6  APPLICATIONS 

As  demonstrated  in  the  previous  section,  collated  features  are  excellent  for  object  segmentation  and  for  generating 
shape  descriptions.  Monocular  interpretations  of  shape  from  contour  depend  on  obtaining  both  good  contours  in  the 
image  (i.e.  connected  contours,  corresponding  to  surface  boundaries  and  not  texture  or  markings)  and  a  good  axis 
finding  algorithm  (for  those  based  on  concepts  related  to  skew  symmetry  [18]).  The  system  presented  finds  connected 
contours  (ribbon  boundaries)  which,  due  to  the  non-accidentalness  principle,  have  a  high  probability  corresponding 
to  surface-boundaries  rather  than  texture.  Also  the  axes  obtained  often  corresponds  to  the  skew  symmetry  axes 
(always  for  straight  lines).  In  cases  of  parallel  and  mirror  symmetries  [19],  the  axes  detected  can  be  used  directly  for 
monocular  shape  analysis. 

The  collated  features  detected,  specially  curves  and  ribbons,  are  invariant  to  viewpoint-transformations,  and  are 
thus  excellent  tokens  for  correspondence  when  images  containing  objects  viewed  from  different  viewpoints  have  to  be 
matched,  for  example  in  stereo  and  motion  matching.  We  will  demonstrate  the  utility  of  ribbons  for  correspondence 
by  using  them  as  match  primitives  for  stereo  images  which  have  large  vertical  disparity. 

A  ribbon  has  two  axes  describing  it;  the  primary  axis  between  the  symmetric  curves  and  the  secondary  axis  between 
the  contours  closing  the  ribbon  ends.  For  each  ribbon  we  select  the  axis  with  the  maximum  vertical  extent.  We 
define  an  augmented  epipolar  window  for  each  vertical  axis  as  a  rectangle  in  the  other  image  of  the  stereo  pair  with 
its  vertical  dimension  equal  the  vertical  extent  of  the  axis  plus  twice  5%  (the  allowed  vertical  disparity)  of  the  height 
of  the  image,  and  its  horizontal  dimension  twice  25%  (the  allowed  disparity)  of  the  image  width  and  centered  at  the 
center  of  the  axis  when  projected  on  the  other  image.  A  match  is  postulated  if  at  least  half  of  the  matched  ribbon 
lies  in  this  window,  and  the  corresponding  axes  (both  primary  and  secondary)  of  the  two  matching  ribbons  do  not 
differ  in  length  by  more  than  100%,  and  the  difference  in  orientation  of  the  two  axes  is  no  more  than  30  degrees. 

These  three  constraints,  epipolar  overlap,  length  and  orientation  similarity,  are  sufficient  to  assign  unique  matches 
to  most  of  the  ribbons  in  the  stereo  pair.  In  case  of  ambiguous  matching  (i.e.  if  some  ribbons  in  the  left  and/or  right 
image  have  multiple  matches)  we  pick  the  best  match  using  a  constraint  satisfaction  network. 

7  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  proposed  a  representation  framework  using  collated  features  as  the  representations  computed  by  the  process 
of  perceptual  organization  applied  to  the  primitive  image  elements.  These  collations  represent  structural  relationships 
between  the  arrangement  of  their  tokens.  We  have  identified  the  structural  relationships  so  represented,  in  terms 
of  their  significance  for  the  shapes  in  our  visual  domain  and  their  utility  to  other  visual  processes.  Further  we  have 
shown  that  collated  features  are  useful  for  the  generation  of  shape  descriptions  and  object  segmentation. 

For  segmentation,  one  main  advantage  of  our  system,  that  we  see  over  previous  systems,  is  that  it  provides  a  shape 
description  of  the  segmentations.  This  allows  a  much  more  systematic  application  of  the  segmented  features. 
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CONSTRAINT-BASED  MODELING 
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ABSTRACT 

An  approach  which  combines  symbolic  and  numerical  methods  for  the  solution  of  systems  of  geometric 
constraints  is  described.  Such  constraints  arise  from  the  description  of  parameterized  object  models  as 
well  as  the  geometric  relationships  between  objects,  cameras  and  light  sources.  TypiCEd  applications  are 
environmental  modeling  for  photointerpretation  and  autonomous  navigation.  A  series  of  intial  experiments  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  symbolic  variable  elimination  on  numerical  convergence  with  a  commercial  nonlinear 
programming  package  available  in  the  IMSL  library  are  described.  Experimental  issues  such  as  the  limit  on 
problem  complexity  and  machine  architecture  are  also  presented.  A  symbolic  method  for  determining  an 
appropriate  choice  for  the  independent  parameters  of  a  geometric  configuration  is  discussed.  Some  initial 
theoretical  results  on  the  detection  of  singularities  in  the  constraint  system  are  also  presented. 

INTRODUCTION 

Geometric  models  provide  an  effective  representation  for  the  recognition  of  objects  and  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  environment  [Lowe],  [Huttenlocher  and  Ullman],  [Lamdan  et  al],  [Grimson  and  Lozano-Perez] , 
[Thompson  and  Mundy].  The  basic  approach  is  to  form  a  correct  set  of  assignments  between  image  features 
and  model  features.  The  feasibility  of  such  assignments  is  typically  determined  by  viewpoint  consistency 
which  means  that  all  features  of  an  object  must  project  into  an  image  with  the  same  coordinate  transfor¬ 
mation.  Thus,  feature  assignments  are  inconsistent  if  they  produce  different  model-to-image  transformation 
parameters.  The  location  and  orientation  of  objects  in  the  environment  is  specified  by  the  transformations 
determined  from  this  model-matching  process. 

Much  of  the  work  cited  above  has  focussed  on  polyhedral  object  models.  A  different  model  is  constructed 
for  each  object  to  be  recognized.  This  approach  is  reasonable  for  a  small  number  of  models,  but  some 
form  of  generalization  is  necessary  in  order  to  effectively  represent  a  large  library  of  objects.  One  approach 
to  generalization  is  the  parameterized  object  model  such  as  the  generalized  cylinder  [Brooks].  Another 
example  is  the  super-quadric  [Pentland].  With  both  of  these  schemes,  a  large  number  of  object  shapes  can 
be  represented  with  relatively  few  parameters. 

In  this  paper  we  focus  on  the  representation  of  object  classes  in  terms  of  parameterized  polyhedra.  In 
our  opinion,  there  are  a  number  of  potential  advantages  to  be  realized  from  this  choice: 

•  Many  applications,  such  as  recognition,  graphics  and  simulation,  utilize  polyhedral  models.  Recognition 
methods  are  much  more  advanced  for  polyhedral  structures.  Most  engineering  applications  rely  on 
polyhedral  (finite  element)  structural  models. 

•  Operations  on  polyhedral  models,  such  as  intersection  and  attachment,  produce  polyhedra  as  the  result. 
Thus,  a  uniform  topological  representation  can  be  maintained. 

•  The  same  representation  can  be  used  to  represent  geometric  relationships  between  objects  in  the  scene. 
For  example,  the  relative  orientations  between  buildings  and  between  buildings  and  the  ground  plane 
can  be  incorporated  within  the  model  description  as  geometric  relations  on  polyhedral  faces  and  edges. 

'Work  at  GE  was  supported  in  part  by  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Vision  Program  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories  under  Contract  No.  DACA76-86-C-0007  and  the  Airforce  Office  of  Scientific  Research  under 
contract  No.  F49620-89-C-003. 
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A  major  motivation  for  this  work  is  acquisition  of  object  models  from  image  data  and  in  particular, 
to  acquire  models  for  use  in  computer-assisted  photointerpretation  [Corby  et  al] .  Parameterized  poly- 
hedra  have  already  been  used  in  modeling  the  environment  for  cartographic  and  navigational  purposes 
[Hanson  and  Quam],  In  SRI’s  Cartographic  Workstation,  various  parameterized  building  shapes  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  model  parameters  are  determined  manually  by  interactive  parameter  adjustment  in  the  context 
of  various  image  views  of  the  site.  The  model  parameters  are  adjusted  so  that  the  model  image  projections 
are  consistent  with  the  actual  image  data  as  well  as  with  ground  elevation  data. 

From  a  slightly  more  general  viewpoint,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  an  appropriate  set  of  model  parameters 
which  are  consistent  with  available  image  data  and  also  consistent  with  a  priori  information  about  the  scene. 
Examples  of  other  constraints  are: 

•  The  relationship  between  buildings  defined  by  map  information. 

•  The  relationship  between  objects  and  their  shadows. 

•  Functional  relationships.  For  example,  aircraft  are  usually  parked  in  a  standard  location  and  orienta¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  the  goal  of  the  work  to  be  presented  here  is  the  automatic  determination  of  model  parameters,  or 
more  generally  the  parameters  defining  the  entire  scene  environment,  in  the  context  of  multiple  image  views 
as  well  as  other  environmental  constraints.  Initially,  we  focus  on  the  problem  of  automatically  determining 
model  parameters,  given  an  arbitrary  set  of  empirical  constraints  on  the  model  components.  We  are  taking 
both  a  theoretical  and  experimental  approach. 

PARAMETER  DETERMINATION 

REPRESENTATION  FOR  LINES  AND  PLANES 

The  first  step  is  to  define  a  representation  for  the  model  entities  that  is  suitable  for  symbolic  manipulation 
and  requires  a  minimum  number  of  parameters.  In  addition,  we  want  to  introduce  the  parameters  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  avoid  the  possibility  of  degenerate  geometric  configurations.  For  example,  if  a  line  is 
represented  in  terms  of  two  points,  the  line  is  only  defined  when  the  points  are  unequal.  Similarly,  a  plane 
becomes  degenerate  when  defined  in  terms  of  three  collinear  points.  Such  conditions  introduce  inconvenient 
inequalities  that  must  be  maintained  during  parameter  determination.  We  have  been  making  investigations 
with  three  different  parameterization  schemes  each  of  which  have  their  own  advantages  and  disadvantages 
for  representing  a  model. 

Point-Based  Scheme  Most  constraint-based  modeling  systems  use  characteristic  points  on  the  model  to 
constrain  the  geometry  [Lin  Gossard  Light].  For  a  polygonal  model,  these  characteristic  points  are 
the  vertices.  A  model  with  N  number  of  vertices  requires  3N  independent  variables-  an  X,  Y,  and  Z 
parameter  for  each  point  in  space.  All  higher  dimensioned  entities  are  represented  in  terms  of  point 
parameters.  The  representation  of  a  line  is  a  vector  in  terms  of  six  parameters-  three  parameters  for 
each  endpomt.  The  representation  of  a  plane  requires  three  non-colinear  points  which  results  in  nine 
parameters. 

Plane-Based  Scheme  In  contrast  to  a  point-based  scheme,  a  plane-based  scheme  represents  all  lower 
dimensioned  geometric  elements  in  terms  of  plane  parameters.  A  plane  is  represented  in  this  param¬ 
eterization  with  four  independent  variables.  The  variables  include  three  components  of  the  plane’s 
normal  vector  and  a  parameter  specifying  the  distance  along  the  normal  from  the  origin  to  the  plane. 
Thus,  a  model  with  N  number  of  faces  requires  4N  independent  parameters.  With  this  representation, 
a  line  is  represented  as  the  intersection  of  two  non-parallel  planes,  and  a  vertex  is  represented  as  the 
intersection  of  three  planes.  In  order  to  experiment  with  this  scheme,  we  have  limited  our  model  test 
cases  to  a  class  of  2-manifold  models  with  trihedral  vertices.  This  restriction  allows  for  a  clean  and 
consistent  intersection  representation. 
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Hierarchical  Plane-Based  Scheme  The  hierarchical  plane-based  scheme  represents  entities  of  lower 
dimension  in  terms  of  the  next  higher  dimensional  entity  on  which  it  lies.  We  proceed  with  an  ordered 
hierarchy  of  definition  for  geometric  entities:  ir  y  A  S.  p\  where  x,  A  and  p  denote  the  classes  of  planes, 
lines  and  points,  respectively.  The  ordering  indicates  that  at  least  one  plane  surface  is  defined.  Any 
line  or  point  definition  is  made  with  respect  so  an  existing  planar  coordinate  system.  Were  appropriate, 
any  point  is  defined  with  reference  to  an  existing  plane  and  a  line  lying  in  that  plane. 

A  total  of  six  parameters  are  required  when  a  point  is  defined  by  first  defining  a  plane  and  then  a  line 
and  then  the  point.  When  a  point  is  defined  directly,  only  three  parameters  are  needed.  However,  in 
the  first  case,  a  plane  and  a  line  are  defined  in  addition  to  the  point  of  interest  and  these  extra  entities 
are  frequently  used  in  other  entity  definitions.  In  any  case,  any  extra  parameters  can  be  eliminated  by 
solving  incidence  equations.  This  representation  scheme  always  minimizes  the  number  of  parameters 
needed  overall. 

EMPIRICAL  CONSTRAINTS 

The  central  problem  is  to  determine  a  set  of  numerical  parameter  assignments  which  are  consistent  with 
the  constraints  defined  for  the  object  model  and  its  environment  model,  as  well  as  empirical  data  such  as 
image  features  that  correspond  to  projections  of  the  model.  We  wish  to  maintain  all  of  the  model  geometric 
relationships,  while  at  the  same  time  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  the  observed  image  features  and 
other  empirical  constraints. 

The  standard  approach  to  this  problem  is  to  define  a  cost  function  which  measures  the  mean  square  error 
between  the  measured  model  projections  and  the  predicted  values.  The  problem  then  becomes  one  of  mini¬ 
mizing  this  cost  function  by  adjusting  the  model  parameters,  subject  to  the  model  constraint  equations.  For 
example,  consider  the  projection  and  image  of  a  cube  where  the  image  features  are  not  perfectly  segmented. 
The  parameters  of  the  cube  are  adjusted  to  give  the  minimum  error  between  the  projected  cube  image  and 
the  empirical  image  features.  The  problem  of  minimizing  a  cost  function  subject  to  a  nonlinear  system  of 
constraints  is  known  as  nonlinear  programming  [Luenberger]. 

The  observation  that  model  parameter  determination  is  equivalent  to  nonlinear  programming  is  hardly  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  problem  is  ill-behaved  in  general  [Gill  1985].  For  example, 
the  application  of  these  methods  to  the  determination  of  camera  parameters  is  not  successful  unless  a  good 
initial  guess  for  the  unknown  camera  parameters  is  available  [Tsai].  Our  goal  here  is  to  develop  methods 
which  are  well  behaved  in  the  context  of  specific  model  configurations. 

NONLINEAR  PROGRAMMING 

We  consider  that  the  parameter  set  of  the  object  model  is  partitioned  into  independent  and  dependent  pa¬ 
rameters.  The  formal  problem  of  parameter  determination  can  be  described  within  a  nonlinear  programming 
framework.  We  assume  that  a  cost  function,  /(u,x),  is  defined.  The  variable  set  u  represents  the  indepen¬ 
dent  or  free  parameters  of  the  system  of  constraints,  h(u,x).  These  independent  variables  are  determined 
by  minimizing  the  cost  function  subject  to  the  system  of  constraints,  x  can  be  determined  by  solving  the 
system  of  constraints. 

The  constraints  are  established  algebraically  by,  h  =  0.  That  is, 

^2(^1,  U2,  '  '  Wn-m  1  ri,Z2i  ’  '  ’^m)  —  0 

hm(ui,U2,'''Un  —  m,ri  ,Z2i  ’  '  ’ ^m)  —  0 

There  are  numerous  algorithms  for  determining  the  solution  to  this  constrained  minimization  problem 
[Luenberger]  [Gill  et  al].  The  general  approach  is  to  find  the  gradient,  V/(u,x),  and  then  incrementally 
move  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  /(u,x).  A  solution  is  declared  when  the  cost  function  is  at  a  local 
minimum  and  the  constraints  are  satisfied. 

In  addition  to  the  set  of  equality  constraints,  h  =  0,  there  can  be  constraints  in  the  form  of  inequalit  ies, 
b(u,x)  >  0,  These  inequalities  naturally  arise  as  geometric  constraints  which  express  relations  such  as, 
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between  and  above.  For  example  if  the  position  of  points,  P,-,  on  a  line  are  parameterized  by  <j,  then  the 
inequalities, 


61  :  1 2  —  1 1  >  0 

62  *  <3  —  <2  >  0 


express  the  relation,  Between(P\,  P2,  P3). 

The  inequalities  are  treated  as  a  filter  on  the  possible  solutions  of  the  minimization  problem.  That  is, 
suppose  that  there  are  a  number  of  solutions  u*  which  minimize  /( u,x).  The  feasible  solutions  are  those 
which  also  satisfy  b(uj,x)  >  0  An  alternative  approach  to  dealing  with  inequalities  is  described  elsewhere 
in  these  proceedings  [Cyrluk  and  Kapur]. 

Many  nonlinear  programming  algorithms  treat  all  of  the  parameters  on  an  equal  basis.  For  example,  the 
method  of  Lagrange  multipliers  introduces  the  Lagrangian: 

L  =  /( u,x)  +  A‘  ■  h(u,  x) 


where  A  is  a  set  of  m  multipliers. 

Then  (n  +  m)  equations  are  generated  for  (n  +  m)  unknowns  as  follows: 

VUZ,  =  0  :  (n  -  m)  equations 
VXL  =  0  :  m  equations 

VaL  =  0  :  m  equations,  the  original  constraints. 

There  is  no  distinction  among  the  (n  +  m)  variables.  Many  different  partitions  of  the  variables  may  be 
produced  by  pivoting  operations  during  the  numerical  solution  process. 

However,  we  choose  to  form  a  fixed  partition  of  the  variable  set  into  a  set  of  parameters  attached  to 
the  constraint  specification,  the  dependent  parameters,  and  a  set  of  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  object.  We 
conjecture  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained  in  convergence  reliability  by  carefully  selecting  the  degrees 
of  freedom  of  the  model  configuration.  By  specifying  the  independent  parameters,  it  becomes  possible  to 
analyze  the  convergence  properties  of  the  resulting  constraint  problem  without  reference  to  specific  empirical 
data  values. 

The  distinction  between  dependent  and  independent  parameters  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the  choice 
of  u  ideally  satisfies  the  following  requirements: 

•  u  is  consistent  -  the  independent  parameters  are  selected  subject  to  the  consistency  of  h. 

•  u  leads  to  convergence  -  the  choice  of  independent  parameters  produces  a  reliable,  convergent  numerical 
minimization  process. 

The  set  of  independent  variables  is  considered  to  form  a  constraint  surface,  <r(u)  with  dimension  equal  to 
the  number  of  independent  variables.  The  numerical  minimization  process  is  confined  to  this  surface  which 
is  a  subspace  of  the  space  of  model  parameters.  The  search  for  a  minimum  of  /( u,  x)  on  cr(u)  is  known  as 
the  reduced  gradient  method  [Luenberger],  One  can  view  the  constrained  minimization  process  as  equivalent 
to  an  unconstrained  minimization  in  the  subspace  o-(u).  That  is,  the  constraint  equations  can  be  used  to 
determine  x(u)  and  then  the  problem  becomes  one  of  unconstrained  minimization  with  respect  to  u. 

In  the  case  of  nonlinear  constraint  equations,  it  is  not  easy  to  perform  the  elimination  of  the  dependent 
variables.  No  closed  form  symbolic  solution  is  possible  for  a  single  equation  of  greater  than  degree  four. 
Equations  of  second  degree  and  higher  have  multiple  solutions,  many  of  wL  h  may  not  correspond  to  feasible 
geometric  configurations.  Only  real  solutions  to  constraint  equations  can  correspond  to  valid  geometric 
configurations. 

A  method  does  exist  to  generate  the  real  solutions  for  general  symbolic  polynomial  systems,  cylindrical  al¬ 
gebraic  decomposition  [Arnon  et  al] .  However,  the  algorithm  involves  computationally  expensive  polynomial 
resultant  and  root  isolation  procedures  and  so  far  has  not  solved  any  examples  of  practical  interest. 

However,  it  is  straightforward  to  symbolically  eliminate  dependent  parameters  from  linear  constraint 
equations  corresponding  to  the  incidence  between  model  elements.  We  have  carried  out  experiments  with 
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this  idea,  as  well  as  eliminating  parameters  from  certain  quadratic  equations,  and  the  results  are  discussed 
in  a  later  section. 

An  alternative  approach  to  variable  elimination  is  to  algebraically  characterize  the  constraint  surface 
in  terms  of  singularities  and  specify  well  behaved  paths  for  attaining  the  global  minimum.  The  constraint 
surface  can  be  complex,  with  folds  and  cusps.  The  goal  is  to  reach  the  global  minimum  of  /( u,x)  while 
maintaining  the  set  of  inequalities. 

In  the  next  section  we  consider  the  problem  of  determining  a  consistent  set  of  independent  parameters, 
followed  by  a  section  describing  a  symbolic  method  for  analyzing  the  constraint  surface. 


DETERMINING  THE  INDEPENDENT  PARAMETERS 

The  parameters  associated  with  a  particular  geometric  configuration  are  defined  by  the  plane,  line  and 
point  representations  previously  discussed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  representation  that  defines  which  param¬ 
eters  are  to  be  considered  dependent  and  which  are  independent.  In  fact,  one  must  be  careful  in  selecting 
independent  parameters  since  it  is  easy  to  make  a  selection  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  model  constraints. 
For  example,  if  two  lines  are  parallel,  then  the  direction  parameters  of  each  line  cannot  be  both  independent. 

The  set  of  independent  parameters  should  be  such  that  the  remaining  dependent  parameters  can  be  con¬ 
sistently  determined  from  the  constraint  equations.  In  most  cases,  m  constraints  on  n  unknown  parameters 
leaves  n  —  m  independent  parameters.  For  nonlinear  constraints,  this  relationship  is  not  always  valid,  since 
some  constraint  equations  may  only  serve  to  eliminate  solutions  of  the  remaining  constraint  set  rather  than 
reducing  the  number  of  independent  parameters. 

Fortunately,  the  general  problem  can  be  avoided  since  we  are  mainly  interested  in  geometric  constraints 
of  incidence,  orientation  and  distance.  One  can  characterize  these  relationships  and  thus  define  a  specific 
procedure  for  selecting  a  valid  set  of  independent  parameters.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  independent 
parameters  for  various  relations  on  model  entities  is  shown  in  Figure  . 

in  lido  chart,  tne  entities  are  assumed  to  be  defined  in  a  three  dimensional  coordinate  frame.  For 
example,  the  equality  of  two  planes  in  space  reduces  the  total  number  of  parameters  from  6  to  3.  Likewise 
the  intersection  of  a  point  and  a  plane  reduces  the  total  number  of  parameters  by  one.  A  perpendicular 
constraint  between  two  lines  reduces  the  number  of  independent  parameters  by  one. 

The  effect  of  geometric  relations  on  the  model  parameters  can  be  represented  as  a  network  which  we  refer 
to  as  the  dependence  network.  The  elements  of  this  network  are  defined  in  Figure  .  The  nodes  of  the  network 
represent  parameters  associated  with  the  point,  line  and  plane.  These  nodes  are  grouped  about  icons  which 
represent  each  entity;  a  triangle  for  the  plane,  a  square  for  the  line  and  a  circle  for  the  point. 

The  directed  edges  of  the  network  represent  dependency  between  parameters.  The  edge  orientation 
function,  7 y,  is  defined  by: 

7(ei;  )  =  +1  if  parameter  i  depends  on  parameter  j 
7(e,y)  =  —  1  if  parameter  j  depends  on  parameter  i 

The  edge  direction  is  indicated  by  an  arrow  pointing  away  from  the  dependent  parameter.  We  also  define, 


j 


There  are  three  possible  states  for  a  node,  i, 

1)  d,  =  1  -  determined,  the  value  of  parameter  i  depends  on  other  parameters. 

2)  dt  —  0  -  the  node  is  undetermined. 

3)  d{  >  0  -  inconsistent,  parameter  i  is  defined  in  two  or  more  ways. 

Each  entity  and  relation  defines  a  disjoint  subset,  Nk,  of  the  nodes.  Associated  with  each  Nk  is  an  integer,  0*, 
which  corresponds  to  the  number  of  parameters  needed  to  exactly  determine  the  model  entity  or  geometric 
relation.  For  the  plane,  line  and  point,  0  =  3,4  and  3,  respectively.  Each  entity  can  also  have  a  number  of 
independent  parameters,  n*.  The  sum  of  determined  and  independent  parameters  for  each  entity  is  always 
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Figure  1:  The  effect  of  various  geometric  relations  on  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  model  entities. 

©it.  The  examples  in  Figure  illustrate  several  incidence  constraints.  The  dependency  network  can  be 
generated  directly  from  the  model  specification. 

The  consistent  assignment  of  edge  directions  can  be  achieved  by  the  following  linear  program, 

Minimize  the  number  of  independent  parameters,  Nini,  subject  to: 

1  >  di  >  0 
nk  +  d'  ~  =  0 

iZNk 

This  form  is  a  special  case  of  the  network  flow  problem  which  can  be  efficiently  solved  [Sugihara][Luenberger]. 
There  can  be  multiple  solutions,  all  with  the  same  number  of  independent  parameters.  In  order  to  select 
among  these  solutions,  the  numerical  convergence  properties  of  a  particular  choice  of  independent  parameters 
must  be  considered.  This  issue  is  discussed  in  the  next  section.  More  network  examples  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  .  A  consistent  assignment  of  edge  directions  is  shown  for  the  case  of  two  perpendicular  lines  with 
equidistant  constraints. 

SYMBOLIC  ANALYSIS  OF  CONVERGENCE 

THE  REDUCED  GRADIENT  METHOD 

In  the  reduced  gradient  method  of  solving  the  nonlinear  programming  problem,  the  variable  set  is  partitioned 
into  independent  and  dependent  variables,  u  and  x,  respectively  [Luenberger],  One  can  view  the  constrained 
minimization  process  as  equivalent  to  an  unconstrained  minimization  in  the  subspace  <r(u).  The  reduced 
gradient  in  <r(u)  is  given  by, 


VJ,  =  Vu/(u,x)+ VVuh(u,x) 
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Figure  3:  This  example  illustrates  the  use  of  perpendicular  and  distance  constraints. 
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where  Vu  indicates  the  gradient  with  respect  to  u.  A  solution  for  the  minimization  of  f  is  given  by, 


Vru  =  0 

h(u, x) =  0 

The  Lagrange  multipliers,  A  satisfy  the  following  equation, 

Vx/(  u,x)  +  A'Vxh(u,x)  =  0 


So. 


A'  =  -Vx/(u,x)J^ 

where  Jj,  is  the  Jacobian  of  the  constraints  with  respect  to  the  dependent  variables.  That  is,  =  Vxh(u,x). 
Thus,  in  order  for  a  solution  to  exist  at  a  point,  <r(u*),  the  Jacobian  matrix  must  be  nonsingular  and 
li(iT,  x)  =  0. 

The  method  for  selecting  the  independent  variables  is  as  described  in  the  previous  section,  so  that 
the  constraints  are  consistent.  There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  the  Jacobian  matrix  is  everywhere 
nonsingular  on  cr(n).  Thus,  we  describe  a  method  for  determining  the  singularities  of  the  constraint  Jacobian, 
given  a  particular  selection  of  independent  variables. 


THE  TRIANGULATION  METHOD 


The  singular  points  of  J^,  correspond  to  the  vanishing  of  the  determinant  of  Jh,  or  |J/,|  =  0.  The  constraints, 
h(u.x).  can  be  put  into  triangular  form  by  a  symbolic  procedure  introduced  by  Ritt  [Kapur  and  Mundy]. 
The  triangulation  process  produces  a  new  set  of  constraints,  g(u,  x),  of  the  form, 


gl(Ul,U2.---,Un-m,Zl)  =0 

g2(wj,W2,-"  ,Un-m,Xi,X2)  =0 


With  this  triangular  form, 


J9  =  Vxj(u,x),  is  a  lower  trianglar  matrix.  The  determinant  of  Jg  is  simply 
the  product  of  the  diagonal  elements  of  J?, 


Thus,  the  singularities  of  Jg  on  <r(u)  correspond  to  the  zeros  of  the  diagonal  elements.  This  singularity  condi¬ 
tion  is  conservative,  since  the  common  zeroes  of  h  are  a  subset  of  the  common  zeroes  of  g  [Kapur  and  Mundy]. 
That  is.  <7/j (u)  C  <7^(11).  Thus,  singularities  found  in  the  triangulated  constraints  may  not  be  singularities 
of  the  actual  constraints,  but.  the  converse  will  always  hold.  The  advantage  of  the  triangulated  form  is  that 
the  singularity  conditions  are  directly  represented  as  a  product  of  factors. 

To  illustrate  the  process,  consider  two  perpendicular  line  segments  with  equal  length  constraints.  This 
configuration  was  shown  earlier  in  Figure  and  the  parameters  are  defined  there.  The  line  directions  and 
point  coordinates  are  represented  in  the  plane  coordinate  space  (U,V).  The  constraint  equations  are, 


h  1  :  B‘x  +  -  1 

-  1 

I13  :  Bui  BU2  +  Bv\ BV2 
h4  :  (ui  -  un)Bvi  +  (iq  -  v0)Bui 
hr,  :  (u  1  -  u0)2  +  (i’i  -  t'o)2  -  / 2 
hi 5  :  («2  —  uo)BV2  +  (^2  —  v0)Bu 

hr:  («2  -  »o)2  +  (i’2  -  ^n)2  -  i2 
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A  set  of  independent  parameters  [Bui ,  /,  uo,  vo]  is  selected,  as  well  as  an  ordering  on  the  dependent  parameters 
[5,i  <  Bv 2  <  Bu 2  <  tq  <  tii  <  v2  <  uo].  The  equations  are  triangulated  using  an  algorithm  implemented 
within  the  GEOMETER[GEOMETER]  system  with  the  following  result, 

9i  ■■  Bh+B^-1 

g2:  B2uXB22  +  B2vXB22-B2uX 

93 :  BuXBu2  +  BvXBv2 

9a  :  B2uX(vx  -  v0)2  +  B2vX{vx  -  v0)2  -  B2vll 2 

g5  \  (ux  -  u0)BvX  +  (vx  -  v0)Bul 

96  ■  522(u2  -  uo)2  +  B22(v 2  -  v0)2  -  B22l2 

g 7  :  (u2  -  u0)BV2  +  (u2  -  u0)Su2 

The  determinant  of  J5  is, 

|J,I  =  1  6B5uXB2xB4v2(Blx  +  B2x)(B2u2  +  B22)(vx  -  v0)(v2  -  t>0) 

The  critical  singularities,  [(ux  =  uo),(iq  =  uo)]  and  [(ui  =  u o),  (rq  =  fo)],  are  contained  in  the  zeroes  of  |Jj|. 

As  another  example,  consider  two  planes  at  right  angles  and  with  the  surface  normal  of  one  plane 
constrained  to  be  at  an  angle,  9 ,  with  the  positive  z  axis.  The  constraint  equations  are, 

hx  :  n2 j  +  n22  +  n2x  -1 

h2  :  n22  +  n22  +  ( Cos2{6 )  -  1) 

h3  :  nlXnx2  +  nyXny2  +  Cos(9)nzX 

Selecting  independent  variables,  [n*i,  nyX ],  and  with  ordering  on  dependent  variables,  [n*i  <  nx2  <  ny2],  the 
triangulated  form  is, 

9\  '■  n2i  +  n22  +  n2j  -  1 

92  ■  nyi^rz  +  {nrinx2+Cos2{9)niX)  +  ( Cos(6 )2  -  l)n^ 

93-  r^x\nx2  +  nyXny2  +  Cos(9)nzX 

The  determinant  of  Jg  is, 

4nyXnzX(nx2nyX  +  nxX(nx\nx2  +  Cos(0)nzX)) 

The  geometric  significance  of  the  last  factor  may  be  seen  by 
substituting  for  Cos(6)nzX  from  g3.  The  factor  becomes, 


^yl(^x2^yl  Hx\Vly2) 

Thus,  the  jacobian  becomes  singular  when  the  projections  of  the  surface  normal  of  each  plane  onto  the  x-y 
plane  are  collinear. 

We  are  currently  investigating  similar  symbolic  methods  for  determining  the  eigenvalues  of  the  hessian 
matrices  of  the  cost  function  and  constraint  equations.  This  second  order  information  is  needed  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  convergence  rate.  The  singularities  of  the  jacobian  and  the  loss  of  positive  definiteness  of  the 
hessian  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  guarantee  rapid  and  stable  convergence. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Because  the  behavior  of  sophisticated  numerical  methods  for  nonlinear  program,  ig  cannot  be  analyzed 
theoretically  to  a  degree  that  convergence  may  be  predicted  [Ecker  and  Kupferschmid],  we  have  been  inves¬ 
tigating  the  convergence  of  typical  3D  mo^  ing  problems  by  taking  an  experimental  approach.  The  following 
section  i  describe  the  approach  and  results  i.' testing. 
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TEST  METHOD 


The  general  approach  to  experimentation  is  the  production  of  a  number  of  test  cases  from  which  one  may 
make  comparisons  and  speculations.  For  our  work,  the  process  ol  producing  a  test  case  consists  of  building 
an  arbitrary  model  topology  and  specifying  3D  geometrical  constraints  on  its  structure.  For  the  most  part, 
these  constraints  are  dimensional  constraints  between  faces,  edges,  and  vertices.  Equations  representing  the 
constraining  relationships  are  produced  from  the  symbolic  representations  of  the  entities.  The  constraints 
which  define  the  model  are  compiled  into  a  system  of  equations  and  the  unknown  parameters  to  the  equations 
are  solved  for  numerically.  The  solution  is  then  propagated  back  through  the  equations  to  create  a  specific 
geometry  for  the  model.  The  basic  steps  of  the  testing  procedure  follow  in  detail. 

Parameterization  and  Creation  of  Model  Topology 

For  each  test,  a  parameterization  scheme  is  selected  and  a  model  of  the  structure  being  constrained  is  created. 
There  are  many  different  schemes  for  parameterizing  a  polygonal  model  each  with  its  own  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  difference  between  the  schemes  is  in  the  selection  of  parameters  that  represent  the 
model.  We  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on  comparing  the  three  schemes  discussed  earlier:  point-based, 
plane-based,  and  hierarchical  plane-based 

Regardless  of  the  parameterization  scheme  used,  an  actual  3D  model  topology  is  created  for  the  test 
structure.  The  modeled  structure  provides  initial  value  data  for  the  independent  parameters.  It  also  serves 
as  a  vehicle  for  validating  the  resulting  numerical  solution  of  the  nonlinear  program  constraining  the  geometry 
of  the  model.  Test  structures  are  created  by  specifying  a  sequence  of  incremental  Euler  operations  [Mantyla] 
that  construct  the  model.  A  specification  file  in  the  form  of  Lisp  functions  is  then  compiled  to  create  an 
object  instance. 

Constraint  Specification 

Once  a  test  structure  is  created,  the  geometry  of  the  structure  is  constrained.  For  our  experiments  thus 
far.  we  have  been  working  with  three  different  types  of  constraints:  orientation,  distance,  and  incident.  At 
the  present  time,  the  ability  to  assign  constraints  to  the  geometry  of  a  test  structure  is  accomplished  by 
a  language  specification  in  the  same  manner  that  an  object  topology  is  created.  In  addition,  the  language 
provides  the  mechanisms  for  construction  of  the  symbolic  representations  for  face,  edge  and  vertex  entities. 
Compilation  of  the  constraints  produces  a  file  of  equations  that  are  in  the  form  needed  for  input  to  the 
constraint  solver. 

Numerical  Constraint  Solving 

Each  test  case  is  in  the  form  of  a  nonlinear  programming  problem.  For  each  constrained  model  problem,  we 
would  like  a  solution  to  be  found  that  is  close  as  possible  to  the  initial  unconstrained  model  geometry.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  use  a  cost  function  that  is  the  sum  of  squared  error  between  the  independent  parameters 
and  their  initial  values  computed  from  the  unconstrained  model.  This  objective  function  is  then  minimized 
subject  to  satisfying  the  geometrical  constraints  imposed  on  the  structure. 

Many  commercial  mathematical  libraries  exist  today  which  contain  functions  for  solving  non-linear  op¬ 
timization  problems.  The  algorithms  represent  years  of  research  in  numerical  analysis  and  development 
experience  in  the  behavior  of  ill-conditioning,  degeneracy,  and  inconsistent  constraints.  Well  constructed 
mathematical  software  is  designed  to  deal  with  these  types  of  problems  [Gill  1985].  For  the  experiments 
discussed  in  this  paper,  the  DNCONF  function  of  the  IMSL  Math  Library  was  utilized.  This  function  uses  a 
quadratic  programming  method  to  solve  a  general  nonlinear  programming  problem  posed  in  standard  form. 
The  algorithm  is  based  on  an  iterative  formulation  and  solution  of  quadratic  programming  subproblems. 
The  subproblems  are  obtained  by  using  a  quadratic  approximation  of  the  Lagrangian  and  by  linearizing  the 
constraints  [IMSL].  This  algorithm  uses  a  double  precision  finite  difference  method  to  compute  gradients. 

For  each  experiment,  a  constrained  model  is  specified  in  mathematical  format  in  a  Fortran  file  and 
processed  t  hrough  t  he  constraint  solver  of  the  IMSL  library.  The  robustness  of  the  constraint  solving  process 
has  been  explored  using  the  IMSL  routines  on  a  CONVEX  vector  processor  and  a  VAX  11/785.  A  speed 
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Model  A  (  (oner  Model  B  Teiiiihedron  Model  (’:  ('(truer 


1'iynrc  1  (  < nisi  mini . . . . . . . I  ■•  >■  i  mi  corner  and  tetrahedron  leal  nl  rm  I  ures 

unpai  isi  'it  slo  nvcil  I  Inti  1 1»»*  (  '( )N  V I'  X  run  a  tool  constraint  si  >1  vmy  proyram  in  iiIm  ml  1/1(1  I  lie  t  inn*  of  I  In1 
VAX  As  a  i  cmi  1 1  ,  all  c  x  |  it  rm  on  I  h  have  Inin  II  mi  I  ml  IS  I  iimiik  I  In-  <  '( )  N  V  I'  X  !■  i  <dil  mil  I  Ins  spc,  d  ml  van  I  aye 

Vorificnt  n  m 

In  older  In  compare  results  o|  coiiveryence,  three  criteria  are  imisnlerfsl  niinilier  id  seuich  ileralimiN  (both 
line  seal  i  li  ami  i  ivei  all  gradient,  heal  <li ) ,  order  nf  accuracy  i  d  the  solution  ( In  iw  cl<  mely  I  lie  i  s  ms  I  land  isjual.ji  mn 
evalnale  In  zero),  and  value  nf  (lie  objective  ('ll  in' i  it  hi  (how  closely  l.lie  solution  is  to  initial  value*)  A  practical 
Ve|  till  at  lull  Is  dsn  performed  hy  propayallliy  the  Solution  rehilllh  hack  In  tile  ,'tlt  llindid  and  i 1 1 H 1 1  j  •  II I  my  a 
new  yei  it  I  lei  ry  |n|-  I  lie  Hindi  I  Till*  Verifier,  that  a  solution  ih  III  it  It  degenerate  cane 

rivs  r  iiksolts 

We  have  hei'li  conduct  I uy,  experiments  tn  nhherve  t  Wo  cjiarael  erihl  I  cm  id  llnll  linear  numerical  Ulf  I  In  ids  Collier 
Hence  and  performance  ( onveryence  experiments  in  Vi  d  vi*  cliaiiyiny  the  Inriiiulal  imi  nf  the  iinulinear  proyram 
and  lint iny  the  rtlei  Is  mi  the  niiuieru  al  convergence  IVrfi alliance  experiments  exercise  the  numerical  run 
tiller,  III  mil'll  a  way  a*  In  make  measures  mi  robustness  In  y.eneral,  the  lest.  rehilllh  <)ehcrilie<l  III  this  sectmn 
are  haseil  mi  Min|>|e  ninih  I  si  rue  I  ures  me  hid  my  comers,  tetrahedrons,  I  naiiyular  and  red  nnynlar  |'risniN,  and 
sifiiare  I'ymmi'ls  The  small  |irnhlelllH  I  licit  we  have  lieen  dealing  Wllh  have  allnwed  us  In  nhserve  tile  effect 
nt  un  remeiil al  changes  m  Idle  model  structure  more  easily  Ilian  more  complex  systems  We  will  progress 
towards  more  complex  models  as  we  learn  more  about,  optimal  problem  formulation 

( 'oiiviTgonec  Idx  [H-rimi'iit* 

Most  of  I  he  test  my  ci  md  lie  led  thus  lar  has  been  aimed  towards  del  er  lummy  I  lie  ml  van  I  ays  ol  minimi /my,  I  lie 
inmdier  ol  parameters  ol  a  system  represent  my  a  model  ( ’lioosmy  what  parameters  will  he  independent  in 
a  problem  (III  I  impasses  issues  III  select  Ion  of  a  par  a  me  ten/ a  I  Inn  for  the  model  and  elm  linat  inli  nf  dependent 
variables 

Selection  of  I'uritnieteri/.at  ion  Scheme  One  method  nf  miumii/.my  tin-  number  nf  parameters  in  a 
problem  is  simply  selecting  a  particular  parameteri/.al mu  scheme  which  happens  to  formulate  the  system 
with  the  least  number  nf  independent  variables  We  have  conducted  simple  comparison  testmy  with  a 
comer  model  and  a  tetrahedron  usiiiy  the  three  parameterization  schemes  discussed  previously  figure  I 
llllisl  rates  I  lie  three  different  pert  lirhal  inns  of  a  simple  problem  set.  The  arrow  notches  III  the  figure  represent 
perpendicularity  constraints  between  the. spanned  faces  The  arcs  represent  c<jm  lenyth  constraints  he( ween 
two  eilyes  of  the  structure 

I  he  I  able  I,  fable  V?,  and  Table  !|  show  informal  n  m  about  the  numerical  proyram  and  t  lie  results  of  t  lie 
final  convergence  analysis  I  lie  I'liinmrhr.s  and  the  HquaUnns  columns  represent,  the  inmiher  of  independent 
variables  and  the  number  of  constraint.  ei|iiutu>ns  respectively  llrmlum*  represent  the  nimiher  of  tunes  the 
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Table  1:  Convergence  Results  of  Corner:  Model  A 


Table  2:  Convergence  Results  of  Regular  Tetrahedron:  Model  B 


algorithm  performed  a  gradient  search  before  converging  to  a  solution.  The  last  two  columns  in  the  tables 
represent  the  value  of  the  objective  function,  F(x),  and  the  order  of  the  least  accurate  constraint  evaluation. 
NC  in  the  Iterations  column  corresponds  to  No  Convergence  of  the  problem  was  obtained. 

In  each  case,  the  parameter,  ation  with  the  least  number  of  parameters  resulted  in  the  best  convergence 
in  terms  of  least  number  of  gradient  search  iterations  to  the  final  solution.  However,  by  comparing  the  values 
of  the  objective  function  and  the  order  of  accuracy,  the  fastest  convergence  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  the 
best  quality  solution.  One  might  conclude  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  parameters  helps  to  reduce 
the  complexity  of  the  nonlinear  programming  problem  and  it  is  a  consideration  in  formulating  the  problem, 
but  minimization  of  parameters  is  not  a  critical  issue  for  insuring  convergence.  The  non-convergence  of  the 
hierarchical  plane-based  testing  in  this  experiment  is  believed  to  be  related  to  issues  involved  with  elimination 
of  variables  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Elimination  of  Variables  The  hierarchical  plane-based  parameterization  scheme  was  developed  as  a 
minimal  representation  for  a  model.  The  representation  makes  wide  use  of  eliminating  parameters  which 
would  otherwise  be  independent  variables  in  a  problem  set.  This  is  accomplished  by  substituting  into  the 
constraint  equations  an  equivalent  form  for  the  dependent  parameters  in  terms  of  independent  parameters. 
For  example,  the  representation  of  the  nz  component  of  a  plane  normal  is  substituted  as  1  —  nj  —  n% . 
This  form  eliminates  the  use  of  n2  as  an  independent  parameter.  The  Bv  line  direction  parameter  in  plane 
coordinate  space  can  be  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  y/l  —  thus  eliminating  it  from  the  free 
parameter  set. 

Consider  the  following  model  structure  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  This  structure  is  constrained  with  three 
plane  perpendicular  constraints  and  one  edge  perpendicular  constraint.  The  independent  parameters  asso¬ 
ciated  with  each  constrained  entity  are  shown.  A  sequence  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  this 
model  parameterized  in  the  hierarchical  plane-based  scheme  to  determine  whether  elimination  of  variables 
using  the  assumptions  of  the  representation  is  advantageous.  Table  4  shows  the  results  of  some  of  the  tests 
performed.  Test  1  was  conducted  using  all  the  dependent  variable  substitutions  possible  to  eliminate  pa¬ 
rameters.  In  this  case,  n02,nlz,n22,nAz,  B00„  and  B01<,  are  made  to  be  dependent  variables.  With  this 
formulation,  the  numerical  algorithm  failed  after  4  iterations  claiming  the  gradient  search  was  going  uphill. 
A  number  of  errors  from  taking  the  square  root  of  a  negative  descriminent  were  also  propagated  during  the 
process.  The  convergence  problems  encountered  in  Test  1  are  conjectured  to  be  a  result  of  the  square  root 
form  representing  nz.  The  nx  and  ny  parameters  iterate  during  the  numerical  process  to  values  which  result 


Scheme 

Parameters 

Equations 

Iterations 

mcomm 

Acc 

Point-Level 

12 

5 

8 

0.419828 

KEBI 

Plane- Level 

16 

5 

11 

0.318751 

DB1 

Hier-Plane 

18 

10 

NC 

- 

Table  3:  Convergence  Results  of  Corner:  Model  C 
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Figure  5:  Constrained  model  structure  of  square  pyramid. 


Test 

Parameters 

Equations 

Iterations 

F(x) 

Acc 

1 

10 

10 

NC 

- 

- 

2 

14 

10 

11 

0.0263397 

10“6 

3 

16 

10 

31 

0.017330059 

lo-9 

4 

16 

14 

7 

0.015637081 

10~9 

Table  4:  Convergence  Results  of  Square  Pyramid  Tests. 


in  a  negative  descriminent  of  the  square  root  term.  In  other  words,  the  gradient  search  is  following  a  path 
of  convergence  which  goes  through  a  problem  area. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  square  root  errors,  the  problem  setups  for  Test  2  and  Test  3  progressively  added 
the  nz  plane  components  as  free  variables  and  the  Bv  line  components  as  free  variables  respectively.  In  order 
to  represent  line  parameters  in  plane  coordinate  space,  it  is  imperative  that  the  normals  of  the  planes  be 
unit  vectors.  This  constraint  was  previously  implicit  in  the  representation  of  nt .  In  Test  2  the  normals  are 
explicitly  normalized  before  being  used  to  transform  a  line.  In  Test  3,  the  components  of  the  line  direction 
are  explicitly  normalized.  In  each  case,  the  nonlinear  program  successfully  converges  and  convergence  is 
more  accurate  as  more  of  the  variables  become  independent. 

Test  4  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  normalization  of  vectors  would  best  be  accomplished  by 
constraints.  In  this  case,  four  additional  constraint  equations  for  normalizing  the  plane  normals  were  added 
to  the  ^joblem  set.  As  seen  in  Table  4,  the  overall  convergence  was  not  only  dramatically  faster,  but  more 
accurate  than  those  cases  where  the  normal  was  explicitly  normalized. 

Placement  of  Constraints  In  any  interactive  modeling  environment,  placement  of  constraints  on  the 
geometric  entities  of  a  model  is  dependent  on  the  user’s  discretion.  A  few  experiments  were  conducted  with 
the  tetrahedron  model  to  observe  any  effects  of  constraint  placement  on  convergence  characteristics.  The 
tetrahedron  is  specified  with  5  Equi-length  constraints.  Figure  6  illustrates  the  two  different  constraint 
configurations  considered.  Model  A  illustrates  the  constraints  being  evenly  distributed  over  all  the  edges  of 
the  model.  Model  B  corresponds  to  focusing  on  a  single  edge  to  be  involved  with  all  constraints.  Point-based 
parameterization  tests  consistently  required  6  iterations  to  converge  to  a  solution  regardless  of  variations  in 
configuration  A  or  configuration  B.  Likewise, plane-based  parameterization  tests  also  showed  consistent  con¬ 
vergence  characteristics  requiring  11  iterations  regardless  of  the  configurat  ion.  In  addition,  each  perturbation 
of  the  constraint  configuration  converged  to  the  same  solution. 

Scaling  Scaling  of  parameters  is  one  of  the  common  problem  areas  in  solving  nonlinear  programming 
problems  [Rice].  Using  the  tetrahedron  model  again,  we  have  conducted  scaling  experiments  where  this 
problem  becomes  apparent.  This  test  consisted  of  incrementally  increasing  the  length  specification  of  an 
edge  in  the  problem  for  point-based  and  plane-based  parameterization  schemes.  Some  of  the  results  are 
shown  in  Table  5. 
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Model  A 


Model  B 


Figure  6:  Two  constraint  distributions  over  a  tetrahedron  model. 


Point-Based 

Plane-Based  \ 

Edge  Length 

Iterations 

Edge  Length 

Iterations 

0.01 

12 

0.01 

15 

1.414 

6 

1.414 

11 

- 

- 

5.477 

21 

- 

- 

10 

28 

- 

- 

11.18 

467 

22.36 

6 

22.36 

NC 

316.22 

14 

316.22 

NC 

Table  5:  Results  of  iterative  scaling  examples. 


The  plane-based  parameterization  scheme  includes  plane  normal  components  and  a  distance  component 
in  its  independent  parameter  set.  The  normal  component  values  are  bounded  within  the  range  [-1,1]  while 
the  distance  parameter  can  vary  from  [—00,00].  This  difference  in  scale  becomes  a  factor  very  quickly  as  can 
be  seen  with  the  sharp  increasing  trend  in  convergence  of  the  plane-based  tests.  In  contrast,  the  point-based 
scheme  utilizes  point  parameters-all  of  which  have  identical  value  ranges.  A  point-based  scheme  would  be 
the  best  representation  for  model  structures  which  have  dimension  specifications  that  are  of  order  10  or 
greater. 

Accuracy  The  output  of  an  object  recognition  and  positioning  program  sometimes  generates  inferred 
matches  producing  object  orientations  that  are  slightly  askew.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  experiment  to 
examine  a  means  of ’’rectifying”  the  object  by  aligning  it  with  other  boundaries  or  surfaces  whose  positions 
and  orientations  are  already  known.  A  simple  test  involved  orienting  a  misaligned  cube  into  a  particular 
position  on  a  specified  plane. 

In  order  to  construct  a  cube  object,  the  vertices  of  the  cube  were  constrained  to  fixed  points  by  springs. 
The  constraints,  in  this  case,  involved  relations  between  .he  normals  of  the  planes,  i.e.,  the  dot  products 
of  the  normals  of  adjacent  sides  of  the  cube  were  zero.  These,  along  with  constraints  setting  the  edge 
lengths,  constituted  the  geometrical  description  of  the  object.  Using  just  the  geometrical  constraints,  the 
convergence  was  such  that  the  resulting  structure  was  a  cube  with  vertices  pointed  toward  their  respective 
fixed  points  thus  satisfying  the  minimizing  function.  Further  testing  with  random  perturbations  of  the  fixed 
point  locations  demonstrated  robust  convergence  behavior. 

A  positioning  constraint  is  one  which  orients  the  cube  with  respect  to  its  environment.  This  was  applied 
by  making  the  normals  of  two  adjacent  planes  perpendicular  to  fixed  directions.  One  may  now  rotate  the  cube 
by  some  rotation,  say,  tipping  it.  The  initial  alignment  trials  were  often  plagued  by  apparent  convergence 
to  a  valid  answer,  by  ending  with  either  a  ’’too  many  iterations  in  line  search”  error  or  an  ’’attempting  to 
climb  uphill”  error.  A  variant  of  the  original  IMSL  routine  allowed  a  convergence  accuracy  parameter  to  be 
set,  rather  than  defaulted  to  an  IMSL  internal  value.  Pertubation  of  this  parameter  allowed  the  alignment 
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Rods 

Parameters 

Single  Precision 

Double  Precision 

VAX 

CONVEX 

VAX 

CONVEX 

1 

6 

0.13 

0.02 

0.20 

0.03 

10 

60 

10.3 

1.3 

17.7 

1.5 

20 

120 

64.7 

7.2 

112.8 

8.5 

30 

180 

184.2 

19.3 

335.2 

22.5 

36 

216 

338.8 

34.8 

657.9 

40.8 

Table  6:  Results  of  timing  tests  in  cpu  seconds  for  rod  experiments. 


test  to  converge. 

In  general,  most  tests  have  converged  when  the  constraint  equations  are  solved  to  the  order  of  10_6  or 
better.  We  have  had  many  experiences  where  the  order  of  accuracy  is  better  than  10_6,  but  the  convergence 
test  within  the  numerical  process  does  not  stop  the  iteration.  This  experiment  showed  that  by  adjusting  the 
accuracy  threshold,  a  higher  success  rate  in  convergence  is  possible. 

Performance  Experiments 

A  few  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  explore  the  practical  aspects  of  solving  a  system  of  constraints. 
When  the  decision  was  made  to  explore  the  use  of  numerical  methods  to  solve  the  nonlinear  optimization 
problems  of  3D  modeling,  a  number  of  questions  arose: 

1.  What  is  the  mechanism  of  entering  a  problem,  i.e.,  the  formulation  of  the  problem? 

2.  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  number  of  variables  that  can  be  handled  by  the  available  software? 

3.  What  times  are  involved  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  some  complexity? 

4.  What  strategies,  i.e.,  use  of  double  rather  than  single  precision,  might  have  to  be  employed  to  ensure 
convergence? 

The  Fortran  routines  of  IMSL  were  available  on  two  machines  as  explained  above.  In  doing  comparison 
testing,  a  simple  problem  that  could  easily  be  expanded  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  variables  was  selected  to 
help  answer  these  practical  concerns.  The  problem  chosen  was  to  simulate  the  suspension  of  a  rod  in  3-space 
with  springs  attached  from  the  ends  of  the  rod  to  fixed  points  in  space.  The  cost  function,  or  the  function 
to  be  minimized,  becomes: 


6 

/(*)  =  -  xgi )2 

«=i 

where  Xi,  i  =  1,2,3  are  the  coordinates  of  a  rod  end,  and  Xj,  i  =  4,5,6  are  the  coordinates  of  the  other  end. 
Xgi  are  the  coordinates  of  the  corresponding  fixed  points,  or  ’guesses  at  a  solution’. 

The  constraint  consists  of  specifying  the  length  (  =  len)  of  the  rod,  and  takes  the  form: 

g(x)  =  (xi  -  x4)2  +  (x2  -  x5)2  +  (x3  -  x6)2  -  len 

With  a  single  rod,  the  result  is  very  simple.  The  rod  extends  to  be  of  length  len,  and  it  is  aligned  along  a 
line  joining  the  fixed  points  with  its  mid-point  coincident  with  the  mid-point  of  the  line.  Convergence  was 
obtained  for  all  fixed  point  locations  tried. 

This  model  is  very  easily  extended  to  a  multiplicity  of  rods  by  respecifying  the  indices  of  the  x’s  and  xg’s 
so  that  the  evaluation  of  the  constraints  can  be  done  in  a  loop,  and  supplying  the  appropriate  limits.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  rods  are  all  in  the  same  place.  They  are  independent  of  one  another  in  the  formulation. 

Using  timing  functions  available  in  IMSL,  the  times  of  execution  for  the  number  of  rods  varying  from  1 
to  36,  or  6  to  216  variables,  were  determined.  Exerpts  from  the  data  are  given  in  Table  . 

For  a  given  machine  and  precision,  the  time  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  number  of  variables.  Running  in 
single  precision  the  times  for  the  VAX  are  about  10  times  that  of  the  CONVEX,  and  in  double  precision, 
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the  factor  is  more  like  16.  A  further  observation  is  that  the  penalty  for  using  double  precision  on  the  VAX 
doubles  the  time,  whereas  on  the  CONVEX  a  small  increase  of  time  is  experienced.  All  subsequent  use  of 
IMSL  was  done  on  the  CONVEX  using  double  precision. 
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Abstract 

We  propose  and  evaluate  a  class  of  objective  functions  that  rank  hypotheses  for  feature  labels.  Our  approach 
takes  into  account  the  representation  cost  and  quality  of  the  shapes  themselves,  and  balances  the  geometric 
requirements  against  the  photometric  evidence.  This  balance  is  essential  for  any  system  using  underconstrained 
or  generic  feat  ure  models.  We  introduce  examples  of  specific  models  allowing  the  actual  computation  of  the  terms 
in  the  objective  function,  and  show  how  this  framework  leads  naturally  to  control  parameters  that  have  a  clear 
semantic  meaning.  We  illustrate  the  properties  of  our  objective  functions  on  synthetic  and  real  images.  More 
details  of  the  applications  of  the  method  are  given  in  a  companion  paper. 


Introduction 

All  approaches  to  the  problem  of  extracting  features  from  images  can  in  principle  be  phrased  in  terms  of  decision 
theory;  however,  the  concepts  of  decision  theory  are  very  hard  to  put  into  practice  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
evaluating  the  required  probability  measures.  Therefore,  most  practical  approaches  to  model-based  vision  for  both 
specific  models  [2,3,4,27]  and  generic  models  [8,21,20,18,19]  rely  on  heuristic  measures  to  select  among  competing 
scene  parses.  These  methods,  although  they  may  be  effective  in  the  context  for  which  they  were  designed,  are 
extremely  hard  to  extend  and  require  the  use  of  many  parameters  whose  significance  is  not  clearly  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  approaches  such  as  those  of  Feldman  and  Yakimovsky  [7],  Georgeff  and  Wallace  [11],  and 
Rissanen  [22,23]  provide  a  sound  theoretical  basis  for  the  decision  problem  but  offer  few  practical  computational 
methods  for  dealing  with  complex  scenes  in  real  images. 

In  this  paper,  we  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  generation  of  scene-labeling  hypotheses  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  hypotheses  are  ranked;  we  focus  on  an  objective  function  approach  for  the  ranking  task  alone.  We  define 
a  class  of  objective  functions  based  upon  theoretical  arguments  similar  to  those  of  Georgeff,  Wallace  and  Rissanen 
[11,22,23],  and  show  that  the  required  probability  estimates  can  actually  be  computed  in  the  context  of  a  few  natural 
assumptions. 

The  approach  suggests  the  definition  of  a  minimal  set  of  two  parameters  balancing  the  contributions  of  area  pho¬ 
tometry,  edge  photometry,  and  geometry.  This  balance  allows  us  to  establish  a  general  context  in  which  to  understand 
generic  edge-based  methods  such  as  those  of  Huertas  and  Nevatia  [19],  the  region-based  work  of  investigators  such 
as  Olita,  et  al.  [20],  and  hybrid  approaches  like  that  of  McKeown  and  Denlinger  [18]. 

A  companion  paper  in  these  proceedings  [10]  illustrates  the  application  of  the  objective  function  approach  to 
both  an  operator-guided  shape-refinement  problem  and  a  fully  automated  system  for  the  extraction  of  buildings 
from  aerial  imagery.  The  interactive  system  deforms  the  contour  of  a  user-supplied  rough  sketch  to  maximize  the 
objective  function  of  a  specific  model  following  the  general  paradigm  proposed  by  Terzopoulos,  Kass,  and  Witkin 
[28].  The  automated  system  uses  the  basic  tools  of  the  interactive  system,  combined  with  heuristic  rules  that  exploit 
appropriate  components  of  the  objective  functions  to  generate  a  selected  set  of  model  hypotheses;  the  total  objective 
function  is  applied  to  obtain  a  ranking  of  the  resultant  hypotheses. 

*  Til  is  research  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  Contract  Nos.  MDA903-8G-C-0084 
and  DACA76-85-C-0004. 
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Our  formulation  has  many  desirable  features,  but  is  not.  by  itself  a  complete  solution  to  the  feature  extraction 
problem.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  coupled  with  a  robust  hypothesis  generation  mechanism  and  an  efficient  op¬ 
timization  procedure.  Furthermore,  the  simple  examples  of  geometric  quality  analysis  given  below  would  benefit 
greatly  from  a  comprehensive  cognitive  theory  of  shape  perception.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  modeling  is 
the  most  difficult  aspect  of  a  system  attempting  to  perform  shape  perception.  Nevertheless,  our  approach  provides 
a  unified  framework  that  clearly  exposes  the  critical  components  and  characteristics  of  model-based  vision  systems. 


Derivation  of  the  Objective  Function 

The  goal  of  feature  extraction  is  to  parse  a  scene  in  terms  of  objects  conforming  to  particular  models.  To 
discriminate  among  competing  parses,  an  objective  function  must  be  able  to  measure  the  goodness  of  fit  to  feature 
models  that  include  such  characteristics  as  area  photometry,  edge  photometry,  shape,  and  semantic  relationships.  In 
this  section,  we  define  a  basic  class  of  models,  discuss  the  parameters  we  expect  to  control  our  objective  functions, 
derive  the  theoretical  forms  of  the  objective  functions  themselves,  and  provide  an  interpretation  of  the  resulting 
functions  in  terms  of  information  encoding  theory. 

Object  Modeling 


For  the  purposes  of  this  work,  we  define  a  model  to  be  a  geometric  description  of  an  object  in  the  world  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  geometric  constraints  and  its  photometric  signature ;  we  define  the  evidence  for  such  objects  in  digital 
images  to  be  a  collection  of  delateatable  areas  corresponding  to  major  object  parts,  together  with  associated  <junut.it  ies 
directly  derivable  front  the  pixel  values  in  such  areas. 

We  interpret  the  photometric  signature  of  any  object,  model  in  terms  of  the  expected  signal  from  an  ideal  object 
model  plus  a  noise  model  [22,23,15].  The  object’s  evidence  can  then  be  encoded  in  terms  of  these  models.  We  will 
use  length  of  the  shortest  encoding  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  fit  between  the  data  and  the  model. 

This  division  of  the  model  language  into  object  model  plus  noise  is  potentially  task-dependent  and  semantic  in 
nature.  For  example,  if  we  are  interested  in  roofs,  we  may  consider  the  precise  distribution  of  shingles  on  the  roof 
to  be  irrelevant  statistical  noise;  if  we  are  interested  in  shingles,  the  position  of  each  shingle  on  the  roof  becomes 
critical  information.  Textured  object  surfaces  may  similarly  be  either  important  in  every  detail  or  irrelevant  except 
for  their  statistical  character. 

Essential  Parameters  of  the  Objective  Function 

Our  approach  introduces  two  fundamental  parameters,  the  scale  and  the  shape  coefficient: 

Scale.  The  scale  is  interpretable  as  the  unavoidable  dimensional  factor  that  converts  dimensional  quantities  such 
as  area  or  length  into  dimensionless  probabilities.  Area  units  arc  thus  scaled  down  by  two  powers  of  the  dimensional 
unit,  while  length  terms  such  as  edges  arc  scaled  down  by  a  single  power.  The  scale  parameter  thus  controls  whether 
the  area  signature  dominates  edge  signature. 

The  scale  parameter  may  also  be  understood  by  observing  that  when  an  image  is  resampled  or  zoomed,  the 
area  A  of  a  patch  will  change,  but  the  complexity  of  the  patch,  as  reflected  in  its  minimal  encoding,  should  remain 
invariant.  Thus  there  should  be  some  intrinsic  zoom  factor  s  that  relates  the  area  A  to  the  area  An  =  A/s2  in  the 
zoomed  image  that  has  exactly  the  resolution  needed  to  encode  the  model  complexity  without  oversampling.  The 
formulas  presented  later  in  the  paper  may  thus  be  alternatively  interpreted  as  expressing  the  patch  encoding  cost  in 
terms  of  the  sampling-invariant  quantity  Aq  instead  of  A  itself. 

In  Appendix  C,  we  suggest  yet  another  way  of  understanding  the  scale  in  terms  ot  the  minimal  sampling  rate 
needed  to  describe  the  image  and  its  relationship  to  the  Nvquist  frequency. 

Shape;  Coefficient.  An  objective  function  with  a  shape  quality  term  alone  will  simply  hallucinate  its  best  model 
wherever  it  looks.  An  objective  function  with  only  a  photometric  model  is  equivalent  to  a  segmentation  algorithm 
[15].  The  shape  coefficient,  balances  the  possibly  conflicting  requirements  of  the  geometry  and  photometry;  the  point 
where  this  balance  lies  must  be  determined  by  the  context  of  the  application. 
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The  scale  ami  shape  coefficients  characterize  the  fundamental  balance  of  influences  that  must  be  semantically 
specified  for  each  application.  Within  a  particular  model  domain,  it  seems  possible  in  principle  to  estimate  the  scale 
by  using  measures  of  local  complexity.  Our  approach  to  feature-hypothesis  evaluation  provides  a  clear  way  to  justify 
and  understand  the  essential  role  of  these  two  parameters  in  feature  extraction,  regardless  of  the  other  details  of  a 
particular  system. 

The  Probability  of  a  Scene  Parse 


We  choose  to  describe  the  problem  of  determining  the  best  image  interpretation  as  the  need  to  maximize  the 
probability  P  =  p(m0,  »m, . . . ,  77i„|e1, . . . ,  e„)  that,  given  the  evidence  E  =  {e,;  i  ~  1  . . .  n } ,  parsing  the  scene 
in  terms  of  a  particular  set  of  model  instances  M  =  {?n,;  i  =  and  a  backround  m0  is  in  fact  correct.1 

Each  m,  is  taken  to  be  a  geometric  object  model,  while  e*  is  the  measurable  evidence  for  the  object,  typically  a 
collection  of  associated  pixel  intensities.  Since  we  are  interested  in  feature  extraction,  we  do  not  explicitly  represent 
the  background  and  collect  no  evidence  for  it. 

It  is  essentially  impossible  to  evaluate  the  conditional  probability  P  in  its  most  general  form,  so  we  make  a  crucial 
independence  assumption:  the  probability  of  a  particular  model  hypothesis  is  influenced  only  by  its  corresponding 
body  of  evidence  and  the  other  model  instances.  For  example,  in  an  aerial  image,  whether  or  not  a  patch  of  pixels 
can  be  identified  as  a  road  may  depend  on  its  own  photometry  and  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  neighboring  houses, 
but  not  on  the  particular  photometry  of  those  houses. 

Formally,  this  assumption  can  be  written  as  follows:  If  /,  J,  K  denote  sets  of  indices  referring  to  model  instances 
and  their  corresponding  bodies  of  evidence,  we  assume  V/,  J,  K  such  that  J  n  /  =  0  and  J  Pi  A’  =  0,  P{’’'ijeii  le/)  = 
P(n>jer<),  and  V/,./,  P(mj  |?7i/,  e/ )  =  P(mj\mi). 

The  assumption  may  break  down  when  one  object’s  expected  photometry  is  strongly  modified  by  another  object, 
as  when  a  superstructure  or  a  separate  building  occludes  or  casfs  a  shadow  on  a  roof.  In  practice,  one  can  partially 
compensate  for  such  phenomena  by  discounting  small  anomalies. 

Combining  our  assumption  with  Bayes’  rule,  it  is  straightforward  to  express  the  probability  of  the  parse  as: 


n 

P  =  p(n: 70,77*!, .  .  ,,7Hn(ei,..  .,en)  =  p(m0,mi, . .  ,  777„)  JJ 

i  —  1 


P(e») 


(1) 


This  expression  clearly  separates  the  contribution  of  the  photometry,  in  the  evidence-dependent  terms,  from  the 
abstract  contribution  of  the  geometric  and  semantic  component  in  p(77?o,  . . . ,  n>„)  under  the  stated  assumption. 

We  further  exp  vd  this  term  as: 


P(77IO,  777  1  ,  .  .  .  ,  ?77„)  =  p(?7J0|7ni,  .  .  .,  777„)p(777.1,  .  .  .,  777n)  (2) 

=  PoP(fni,...,mn),  (3) 

where  . is  t lie  probability  that  these  n  models  appear  in  the  scene,  and  Po  is  the  probability  that  no 

other  models  appear.  Since  we  do  not  take  the  background  explicitly  into  account  in  this  work,  we  consider  Po  to 
be  constant.  The  details  of  the  derivation  are  given  in  Appendices  A  and  B. 


Minimal  Encoding  Length  and  Model  Effectiveness 


We  choose  to  express  t he  quality  of  a  parse  as  the  (base  2)  logarithm  2  of  Eq.  (1).  As  discussed  in  Appendix  C, 
classical  information  theory  [26.12]  leads  us  to  interpret  the  resulting  score  5  in  terms  of  encoding  length: 


S 


+  log—  =  F-G, 


(4) 


where  we  define 


E  -  F'  -  12  { ~  loS  p(e* )  +  IoS  p(e<  I m‘ ) } 
1=1  1=1 

G  =  -  log p( 77(i,..., m„). 

1  For  example,  in  terms  of  a  human  analyst's  perception,  or  in  terms  of  ground  truth. 

2 All  logarithms  in  this  paper  are  hase  2  logarithms. 
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(5) 

(6) 


Here  /■'  is  what  we  call  the  encoding-effectiveness  of  the  set  of  models.  The  first  term  in  F  is  the  number  of  bits 
needed  to  describe  the  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  model,  while  the  second  term  gives  the  number  of  bits  needed 
to  describe  the  evidence  m  terms  of  the  model.  The  term  effectiveness  is  thus  motivated  by  the  fact  that  F  represents 
the  number  of  bits  saved  by  representing  the  evidence  using  the  model,  and  that  F  increases  as  the  fit  improves. 

G  is  the  number  of  bits  needed  to  encode  the  evidence-free  model  representation  information,  and  quantifies  the 
elegance  of  the  chosen  set  of  model  instances  as  well  as  their  dependencies. 

Remarks 


Feature  Extraction  Viewed  as  an  Optimization  Problem.  The  problem  of  finding  the  best  parse  of  a  scene 
can  now  be  rephrased  as  the  problem  of  optimizing  over  sets  of  hypotheses  evaluated  by  Eq.  (4).  Global  optimization 
corresponds  to  a  blind  search  procedure,  which  searches  all  possibilities  without  attempting  to  determine  which 
candidates  are  more  likely  than  others.  In  practice,  the  search  space  may  be  far  too  large  for  this  type  of  search. 
Since  intelligent  heuristics  can  overcome  this  drawback,  a  natural  way  to  design  an  application  system  is  to  incorporate 
hypothesis-generation  algorithms  that  project  from  the  space  of  all  possible  hypotheses  onto  a  subspace  of  very  likely 
hypotheses  [10].  Such  projections  have  the  side  effect  of  reducing  the  discriminatory  burden  placed  upon  the  objective 
function. 

Equation  (4),  in  cont  rast  to  formulations  that  attempt  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  each  pixel  in  a  scene  in  terms 
of  a  minimal  encoding  framework  [15],  includes  only  features  in  the  image,  and  thus  describes  a  class  of  optimization 
problem  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  feature  extraction  domain.  In  the  examples  presented,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
encode  the  background,  but  only  the  foreground;  the  edge  signature,  discussed  below,  substitutes  for  the  background 
by  measuring  local  foreground-background  contrast. 


Balancing  the  Evidence.  When  we  consider  {e,}  to  consist  only  of  photometric  evidence,  Eq.  (4)  expresses 
the  sought -for  balance  between  the  photometric  and  the  geometric  evidence  supporting  a  model  hypothesis.  When 
the  geometric  information  reflected  in  G  is  irrelevant  or  absent,  the  objective  function  reduces  to  a  computation  of 
maximum  likelihood  in  the  presence  of  the  image-based  information.  When  the  evidence  reflected  in  F  is  absent,  the 
objective  function  evaluates  the  abstract  geometric  elegance  of  a  particular  parse. 

Generic  Models  Require  Photometric/Geoinetric  Balance.  When  a  models  geometry  is  completely  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand,  as  it  is  for  template-matching  approaches  to  automatic  shape  recognition,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  geometric  information  component  of  the  objective  function,  since  it  is  constant  and  maximum  likelihood  analysis 
alone  will  do.  The  geometric  terms  in  the  model  evaluation  function  begin  to  play  a  critical  role  when  we  utilize 
models  defined  by  a  general  set  of  geometric  constraints  in  place  of  a  specific  shape  template.  Such  generic  mod¬ 
els,  with  arbitrarily  large  nun. hers  of  parameters,  require  objective  functions  like  ours  that  balance  their  geometric 
aspects  against  their  photometry. 

Photometric  Measures:  Computing  F 

Two  of  the  main  characteristics  of  an  object  in  an  image  are  its  interior  photometry  and  its  contrast  with  the 
background,  which  produces  edges.  Here  we  explore  simple  models  for  the  area  and  for  the  edges  of  an  object 
that  have  proven  useful  in  analyzing  imagery.  When  working  with  stereo  pairs  of  images,  we  also  incorporate  a 
stereoscopic  model,  and  compute  the  depth  parameters  of  an  object  in  the  scene  by  optimizing  the  corresponding 
stereo  effectiveness. 

We  have  seen  that  the  effectiveness  F  is  computed  as  —  log 77(e)  +  log/>(cjm)  where  e  represents  the  grey  level 
values  of  the  pixels  that  are  enclosed  by  the  contour  m.  For  the  sake  of  exposition,  let  us  distinguish  the  evidence 
c .  1  relative  to  the  interior  of  the  patch  and  the  evidence  ce  relative  to  the  boundary.  Formally,  we  can  write: 

P(e|m)  =  p(cA\m)p(ci.;\m,eA) 
p{e)  =  p(eA)p(ei:\eA)  . 

W  ’<•  assume  that  contrast  with  the  background  can  be  measured  by  using  local  image  derivatives,  while  ignoring  the 
grey  levels  of  the  boundary  pixels.  This  contrast  depends  on  the  grey  level  of  background  pixels  that  do  not  appear 
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m  tin'  object  descriptions.  and  can  tluT.  fore  he  considered  as  independent  of  the  interior  object  photometry.  Thus 
\w  write  /•',  in  lap  (a)  as  the  sum  ot  area  and  edge  components: 


G  -  l'i  1  +  !'i  r: 

G  a  =  ~  log  />( <  ,1 )  +  log  1‘(<‘a  | m ) 

1,1-:  =  -  logpl'T-:)  +  logp(e/.;|ni)  . 

This  prescription  must  he  modified  when  dealing  with  objects  that  share  edges,  since  the  contrast  of  (In'  shared 
edges  is  completely  determined  by  the  photometry  of  the  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  edge.  In  this  case,  the  shared 
boundaries  do  not  contribute  to  the  edge  effectiveness  term. 

\\  lien  additional  images  are  available  and  w  is  a  three-dimensional  model,  additional  evidence  c$  can  be  gathered 
using  the  projection  of  tn  onto  each  image.  We  write: 

/'('■ '.sj  m)  =  l>(r\ni)p(es\»i,c) 

Pint's)  -  l>(c)p(es\c)  . 

In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  stereo  images,  <  is  the  evidence  measured  in  the  left  image  and  es  the  corresponding  evidence 
in  the  "ight  image  relative  to  the  model  projected  into  that  image.  For  a  stereo  pair,  we  therefore  add  to  the 
i  lfect  ive.tess  a  sl(  ’-eo  ijjcctivt  ness  term. 

Gs  =  -  logj>(f s|f)  +  log7>(ei-|rr,e)  .  (7) 


Area  Model  for  Homogeneous  Regions 

We  model  the  interior  intensities  of  an  image  region  by  a  smooth  intensity  surface  with  a  Gaussian  distribution 
■  •f  deviations  from  the  surface.  Since  objects  In  real  images  typically  have  anomalies  which  do  not  lie  on  the 
smooth  surface,  we  encode  such  anomalous  pixels  as  outliers.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  can  critic. .  1 1  y  enhance  the 
discriminatory  power  of  the  area-encoding  effectiveness. 


(a) 


(>>) 


(0 


figure  1,  |a)  Image  and  delineated  model  instance.  (!>)  Histogram  of  deviations  from  pla¬ 
nar  (it  to  delineated  region,  (c)  Pixels  within  indicated  Gaussian  peak  are  white; 
anomalous  pixels  outside  the  peak  are  black. 


In  the  application  of  our  approach  to  aerial  imagery,  we  take  the  intensity  surface  to  he  a  plane.  In  Figure  1. 
we  show  laj  An  image  and  a  delineated  model  instance  ( I > )  I  he  histogram  of  deviations  from  the  planar  lit  to  the 
intensity  sitrfac.  .  m-  i  I  I e  -  solid  while  an  i  indicating  the  loeat ion  of  the  pixels  within  the  main  ( .'aussian  peak.  Ilia,  * 
an  a.s  within  tie  model  outline  In-  outside  the  peak  and  ire  considered  anomalous. 

In  an  s-bit  image,  it  would  take  S.l  luts  to  encode  the  pixel  values  if  we  did  not  take  .advantage  of  dependencies 
among  poals.  Si  mi  la  -ly.  it  w.  >tiM  take  /•  , .  1  lots  to  encode  t  he  same  information  using  our  region  model,  where 
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i s  t lit-  t'lil ropy.  i.e..  tin-  cost  of  specifying  whether  a  pixel  is  or  is  not  anomalous,  rr  is  the  variance  of  the  Gaussian 
distribution,  n  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  the  Gaussian,  and  77  =  .1  —  u.  and  c  =  ilog(2«L).  Note  that  in  the 
computation  of  the  encoding  cost,  we  have  not  included  the  cost  of  encoding  the  six  internal  parameters  of  the 
model:  a  for  the  plane.  2  for  the  Gaussian,  and  one  for  the  probability  n/A  that  a  pixel  lies  in  the  main  peak  .  It  can 
be  shown  (see  Appendix  D)  [22,2  a]  that  these  costs  are  approximately  equal  to  ^log.-l  hits  per  internal  parameter 
of  the  statistical  distribution,  and  are  therefore  negligibly  small  compared  to  k,\A. 

We  weight  all  areas  and  lengths  using  the  scale  parameter  s  (see  the  section  "  Essential  Parameters  of  the  Objective 
f  unction '  ).  so  that  the  area-encoding  effectiveness  becomes: 

/■',  i  =  hits(area  without  model)  —  hits(area  with  model) 

=  (<$  ~  k  .\ )  — 

,S“ 

=  -Us -c- log,),, .  (10) 

,SW 

Optimization  of  this  score  is  intuitively  appropriate  because  it  finds  the  best  compromise  among  the  following: 

•  large  area  .1. 

•  low  standard  deviation  a. 

•  small  number  of  anomalies  77. 

Effect  of  Anomaly  Discounting.  In  the  graphs  on  the  left  in  Figure  ‘2,  we  plot  the  area-encoding  effectiveness 
/•'..i  as  a  function  of  the  radius  of  a  square  patch  centered  at  the  center  of  the  images  shown  in  the  left  column:  a 
good  but  noisy  synthetic  image  ot  a  square,  the  same  image  with  edge  jitter,  and  with  gross  area  anomalies.  When 
we  compare  the  results  obtained  after  discounting  anomalies  (solid  lines)  with  those  results  found  without  anomaly 
discounting  (dotted  lines),  we  see  that  anomaly  discounting  must  be  included  to  make  the  objective  function  reliably 
select  the  same  shape  a  human  observer  perceives.  This  is  potentially  a  critical  factor  in  the  practical  application  of 
this  approach  because,  as  we  see  in  Figure  1,  real  images  nearly  always  have  significant  anomalous  components. 

Note  that  wo  only  have  local  maxima  of  the  area-encoding  effectiveness  appearing  in  Figure  1;  for  large  radii,  a 
better  parse  of  the  scene  would  be  in  terms  of  two  model  hypotheses,  one  square  and  one  square-shaped  ring  covering 
the  rest  of  t ho  image,  rather  than  one  square  plus  random  background.  From  this  example,  we  see  that  high  score 
alone  is  not  an  adequate  criterion:  wo  must  also  require  local  maximally  when  dealing  with  a  partial  description  of 
the  scene  as  opposed  to  a  global  one.  For  this  reason  it  is  important,  in  practice  to  measure  whether  a  candidate 
object  passes  this  maximality  test.  We  have  found  that  this  requirement  is  effectively  enforced  by  requiring  a  minimal 
edge  quality,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  explicit  form  of  the  edge  term  used. 

Edge,  Model 


We  adopt  the  definition  [2-1,13.0]  of  edge  pixels  as  maxima  of  the  local  image  derivative,  and  we  classify  edges 
.•wording  to  whether  or  not  an  edge  boundary  pixel  conforms  to  this  definition.  In  the  absence  of  a  model,  it  would 
t ; i k •  •  1  bit  per  pixel  to  encode  this  information.  If  we  now  use  the  1-parameter  mod'-I  that  takes  into  account  the 
proportion  of  maximal  edge  pixels,  the  most  efficient  Huffman!,  [12j  code  for  this  information  would  require 


l'  i: 


n  ,  n  n  ,  n 

—  og  -  +  —  og  — 

L  I.  L  "  I. 


(11) 


bits  p*-r  boundary  pixel,  where  L  is  the  length  of  patch  boundary  in  pixels,  w  is  the  number  of  boundary  pixels  that 
an-  maxima  of  the  local  image  gradient ,  and  77  —  /,  —  n . 

W-  then  weight  all  h  iigihs  by  the  scale  factor  .*  and  estimate  tie-  edge-encoding  effectiveness  to  be 
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I]  i;  —  bit  >(  edge  wit  leant  model)  -  bit-o  dge  with  model) 


of  tie-  ar"a  term  we  have  neglected  tie  |ng  -  |,im  required  n>  -  ii-.h 
Appendix  I )  I  r22. . 
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Figure  2:  Area  and  edge  effectiveness  of  a  squared  patch  as  a  function  of  their  radius.  The 
patches  of  radius  20  and  do  are  outlined  on  the  top  image. 


I  lus  edge  score  is  maximal  when  all  boundary  pixels  conform  to  our  edge  model,  an  1  degrades  as  the  proportion 
of  such  pixels  diminishes. 

Stereography 


I  he  simplest  stereo  model  assumes  that  corresponding  pixels  have  t he  same  grey-levels  in  both  images  (see,  e.g., 
[  1  ] ) .  In  practice,  to  compute  the  stereo  effectiveness  of  Kq.  (7),  we  determine  the  number  of  bits  required  to  encode 
tli'-  projected  patch  in  the  second  image,  while  knowing  its  photometry  in  the  first..  Wc  compute  the  deviations  of 
tin-  intensities  from  their  predicted  values  and  encode  them  using  the  same  Gaussian  model  with  anomalies  that  we 
used  for  the  area  term.  The  anomaly  discounting  is  required  because  of  the  possibility  of  occlusions.  We  also  want 
to  take  into  account  the  edge  quality  of  the  contour  in  the  second  image  and  its  edge-encoding  effectiveness. 

We  therefore  take  the  stenographic  effectiveness  term  /•>•  to  be  the  sum  of  an  edge  and  area  i.erm: 

l-s  —  I' as  h:s  (lb) 

l‘ AS  —  (K  -  l'A.)—r 

.S'  “ 

/'/Os  =  (1 

.s 

v.  !:>•.'  .1  is  the  area  of  the  projected  patch  ill  the  second  image.  is  its  boundary,  and  ,  and  /•/.;,  are  the 

■  •  re  -  p.  aiding  mo, P  I  enc< .ding  costs. 

W  ■  ',,>i  1 1>,  i  lie  i  lb  .I  i  vi  mss  measure  ( 1 .'{)  t  ■  i  i  .pt  ii'ii/e  the  if  val  i<  >n  parameters  of  a  t  wo-d  intension  a!  del  meat  ion 
!"!i!i  I  in  tie  first  iiii  ge.  |  lie  search  spa-e  is  extremely  constrain'd  since  lie-  piojected  shape  is  known  and  the  only 
■!■  .  r*  ’  •  I  re.  •  I--  in  is  e  pi  polar  iii>  4  ion  m  the  second  image 
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Figure  3:  A  stereo  pair  of  images  containing  a  large  building. 

Let  us  consider  the  stereo  pair  of  images  shown  in  Figure  3  and  the  rooftop  outlined  in  Figure  1(a).  Assuming 
that  it  is  horizontal,  we  plot  in  Figure  -1(b)  the  value  of /'s-  as  a  function  of  the  assumed  disparity  between  the  outline 
in  tin'  left  image  and  the  outline  in  the  right  image.  We  note  that  /•$  presents  a  sharp  peak  for  the  correct  match 
-h< iivii  in  Figure  1  (c). 


S«00 
0  5 
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Figure  4:  (a)  The  main  rooftop  in  the  left  image  of  Figure  3  (b)  Fs 
assumed  disparity  between  left  and  right  image,  (c)  The 
in  the  right  image  using  the  best  disparity  value. 


function  of  the 
on  of  the  contour 


Geometric  Measures:  Computing  C. 

I  he  geometric  cost  (7  defined  by  I>|.  (ti)  is  a  mra'iurc  of  quality  of  a  set  of  object,  hypotheses.  T;ie  simplest  way 
to  handle  dependencies  among  objects  is  to  re. pure  that  there  he  no  conflicts  within  a  particular  set  of  hypotheses; 
formallv  we  write; 


if  in,  n  Wj  —  0  or  in,  C  Wj  ,  0 


ot  lierwise 


/’(mi  •  •  ■”>„) 


/’(  "I i  I  if  no  ci  mi II let  .  !! 


I  it  lierwise 


[l  lollows  that  (i  can  be  expressed  as 


where  (>',  x  -  log /•(>», )  is  a  model  quality  measure  that  increases  ;us  ihe  shape  degrades,  and  7  is  the  arbitrary  shape 
coejjuitnl. 

Now  we  can  deduce  a  mechanism  for  deciding  whether  or  not  the  addition  of  one  more  feature  object  is  advan¬ 
tageous  or  detrimental  to  the  overall  parse.  If  we  write  the  overall  score  in  the  form 

n 

F  =  ^(F,-TG,), 

1=1 

we  conclude  that  we  should  accept  only  model  instances  with  ( /■’,  —  7 G,)  >  0,  since  these  are  the  only  ones  that 
improve  the  likelihood  oi  the  full  scene  parse. 

is  the  cost  of  encoding  an  object.  In  this  work  we  take  6'/  to  be  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  chain-encoding  the 
boundary  of  the  area  plus  a  constant  cost  for  introducing  a  new  object;  this  gives  a  geometric  cost 

G'i  =  c  +  — .  (17) 

s 


Figure  5:  (a)  Ratio  of  single-square  to  double-rectangle  score  as  a  function  of  noise  variance 
(10,  20,  10).  (b)  Similar  plot  comparing  the  score  of  the  square  interpretation  to 
the  “U”  interpretation. 

In  Figure  5(a).  we  show  how  the  length  term  (17),  which  gives  preference  to  compact  objects,  influences  the  parse 
when  a  split  square  is  interpreted  alternately  as  a  single  compact  square  or  two  adjacent  rectangles.  The  bottom 
graph  takes  three  images,  with  noise  variance  40,  20  and  10,  and  plots  the  ratios  (two-rectangle  score)/(square  score) 
as  a  function  of  scale  for  fixed  7=1.  Note  that  increasing  the  scale  in  this  example  amounts  to  looking  at  a  reduced 
image  in  which  fine  details  are  no  longer  visible.  The  interesting  point  is  the  value  of  scale  for  which  the  scores  are 
equal,  i.e.,  the  ratio  is  one.  Thus  we  plot  in  the  upper  graphs  the  locus  of  points  where  the  ratio  is  unity  as  a  function 
of  7  as  well  as  scale.  In  Figure  5(b),  we  carry  out  a  similar  plot,  for  an  image  of  a  square  with  a  missing  portion  that 
makes  it  "f'”-sliaped.  We  see  that  the  ratio  (“U”  score)/(square  score)  behaves  so  that  the  square  interpretation  is 
preferred  at  a  large  scale  in  the  best,  image,  and  at  a  much  lower  scale  in  the  noisier  images. 

Examples 

\\V  have  apple  d  tie-  principle  of  objective-function  optimisation  to  operator-initiated  shape  extraction  and  to 
automated  extraction  of  generic  cartographic  features  such  as  buildings  from  aerial  imagery,  both  described  ek.ewhere 
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in  those  Proceedings  [10].  In  the  automated  application,  we  use  an  hypothesis  generator  that  carries  out  the  following 
steps:  (1)  extract  linked  edges;  (2)  find  edges  obeying  geometric  constraints  (such  as  rectilinearity)  that  define 
enclosed  regions  in  the  image;  (3)  compute  the  score  of  each  enclosed  area  using  the  objective  function;  (4)  find  the 
subset  of  nonconflicting  shape  candidates  maximizing  the  total  score. 

The  objective  function  plays  a  crucial  role  in  this  application  because  the  hypothesis  generator  will  always  produce 
conflicting  sets  of  candidates,  and  a  means  of  distinguishing  among  these  is  absolutely  essential.  In  the  remainder  of 
this  section,  we  -how  how  the  output  of  this  sysf<  m  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  scale  parameter  for  a  fixed  shape 
coefficient . 


(a)  (b)  (c) 


Figtr'  6:  (a)  A  complex  building,  (b)  Interpretation  in  terms  of  a  single  polygon,  (c)  Inter¬ 
pretation  in  terms  of  two  polygons. 

The  automated  system  produces  two  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  building  in  Figure  6(a):  one  in  terms  of 
a  single  polygon  enclosing  both  wings  as  in  Figure  6(b)  the  other  in  terms  of  two  polygons,  one  for  each  wing  as 
in  Figure  6(c)  At  low  scale  the  latter  will  be  preferred  because  of  its  better  fit  to  the  photometric  data,  while  at 
high  scale  the  former  will  dominate  due  to  its  lower  geometric  cost.  In  the  top  row  of  Figure  7,  we  present  the  best 
subset  of  candidate  object  models  selected  for  various  values  of  the  scale.  Note  that  at  high  scale,  only  objects  that 
conform  best  to  the  model  are  retained,  regardless  of  their  size.  Conversely,  at  low  scale,  objects  that  only  marginally 
conform  to  the  model  are  retained.  In  the  bottom  row  of  Figure  7,  we  show  a  similar  example  in  which  hypotheses 
generated  by  the  system  are  ranked  by  the  objective  function  as  a  function  of  the  scale.  The  scale  effectively  acts  as 
a  quality  filter,  determining  the  minimal  characteristics  of  the  features  one  wishes  to  accept. 

From  the  examples  shown  in  this  Section,  combined  with  the  knowledge  in  Appendix  C,  we  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  important  qualitative  properties  of  the  scale  parameter:  s  tunes  the  scale  not  of  the  physical  size  of  the 
object,  but  the  scale  of  its  quu'iti".  Objects  with  close  fits  to  the  strict  model  are  selected  first  as  we  ramp  the  scale 
down  from  a  high  value. 

Conclusion 

In  this  work,  we  have  shown  how  an  information  theoretic  approach  to  the  feature  extraction  problem  can  be 
formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  realistic  computational  techniques  for  the  required  probability  estimates.  Our 
approach  provides  a  firm  theoretical  basis  for  understanding  complex  feature  extraction  problems  that  require  a 
balance  between  photometric  evidence  and  geometric  quality.  Of  course,  the  objective  function  approach  given  here 
cannot  by  itself  lead  to  good  solutions  to  the  feature  extraction  problem,  but.  must  be  teamed  with  a  competent 
(human  or  automated)  hypothesis  generator.  Applications  of  the  objective  function  approach  to  an  interactive  system 
and  to  an  automated  hypothesis  generator  for  extracting  buildings  from  aerial  imagery  are  described  in  [10].  Among 
the  goals  of  future  work  will  be  the  extension  of  the  range  of  our  models  and  the  treatment  of  complex  semantic 
dependencies  in  terms  of  their  information-theoretic  context. 
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Appendix  A:  Derivation  of  the  Objective  Function 


In  this  app  ndix,  we  prove  Kip  (1)  given  the  assumptions  stated  in  the  text. 

We  reiterate  the  definition  of  P  as  the  probability  that,  given  the  evidence 
E  =  {e,;  i  =  I...11},  parsing  the  scene  in  terms  of  a  particular  set  of  model  instances  M  =  {mf;  i  =  I...77} 
is  in  fact  correct. 

Our  assumptions  can  be  stated  mathematically  as  follows:  Let  1 ,  J,  K  denote  sets  of  indices  referring  to  model 
instances  and  their  corresponding  bodies  of  evidence.  Then  wc  can  assume  the  following: 

Assumption  1:  Evidence  has  no  bearing  on  any  proposition  that  does  not  include  knowledge  of  the  geometric 
location  of  the  evidence.  That  is,  when  J  fl  /  =  0  and  J  fi  K  =  0, 

P{mjeK  |ey)  =  P{mjeK). 


Assumption  2:  Conditioning  on  a  model  proposition  in  conjunction  with  the  evidence  supporting  it  is  the  same 
as  conditioning  on  the  model  proposition  alone;  the  evidence  is  irrelevant,  since  the  conditional  probability  already 
presumes  complete  validity  of  the  proposition  m/  being  conditioned  upon.  Thus  for  any  J, 

P(mj\m,,e,)  =  F(7Uj|m/). 

From  these  assumptions  and  Bayes’  theorem,  we  prove  the  following: 


Corollary  1:  When  /  fl  J  =  0,  for  any  set  of  propositions  A'  with  no  indices  in  common  with  J , 


P(m,\X,ej) 


P(m7,  A'|ej) 
'  P(X\ej) 
P(mr,X) 
P(X) 
P(mt\X) 


where  the  second  line  follows  from  Assumption  1. 


(18) 


Corollary  2:  For  any  set  of  propositions  A'  with  no  indices  in  common  with  J, 


P(m,\X,mj  ,ej) 


where  the  second  line  follows  from  Assumption  2. 


P(777j,  A'lm^.ej) 

P(X\mj,  ej) 
P(mi,X\mj) 
P(X\mj) 
P(ml\X,mJ) 


Corollary  3:  For  any  set  of  propositions  A'  with  no  indices  in  common  with  /, 


p(A,e,) 


where  the  second  line  follows  from  Assumption  1. 


p{X\ei)p(ej) 

p(A)p(e/), 


(19) 


(20) 


4d4 


Corollary  4:  For  any  sot  of  propositions  A  with  no  indices  in  common  with  I, 


p{X,e,  |»w/)  =  p(A'|m/,e/)p(e/|m/) 

=  p(A'|m/  )p(ej  |m/) 


(21) 


where  the  second  line  follows  from  Assumption  2. 

The  proof  of  Kq.  (1)  thus  proceeds  from  applying  the  conditional  probability  decomposition  formula  p(a,£»|c)  = 
p(wj6.  r);>( t|f).  and  the  corollaries  listed: 


P 


=  n.  p(m»lmi i  •  •  - 

=  I!,  P(mi lmi .  •  •  ■ .  mi-i ,  ei , . . . ,  , 


n 

n 

n 


p(rrn  .eilmQpfm;) 

p(rrn  ,ej) 

p(mi ,  ...mi-i  .eitmj)p(mi) 

p(mi,  )p(eO 

pfmi ,  - -,rcn-i  lmi  lpteilmOp(mi) 
p(m1,...,mi_l)p(ei) 


W.) 


(Recursive  Decomposition) 
(Corollaryl ) 

(Corollary‘2) 

(Bayes'  Rule) 

( Corollary 3) 

( Corollary 4). 


The  final  step  is  to  use  Bayes'  rule  again  to  regroup  the  terms  involving  only  mj ,  yielding 


JJp(mt-|mi,. 

•■.--*>11% 

t 

i>0  f  1 

p(?/i0,  mi,  . .  . 

Nrr  p(e>  K) 

t  mn)  (I  ,  , 

<>o 

which  is  our  final  result . 


Appendix  B:  Validity  of  the  Independence  Assumptions 


In  this  appendix,  we  discuss  the  implications  of  the  independence  assumptions  stated  in  Appendix  A. 

As  before,  let  /, I\  denote  sets  of  indices  referring  to  model  instances  and  their  corresponding  bodies  of  evidence. 


Corollary  5:  We  prove  that 

p(e/|m/,mj)  =  p(e/|m/) 

using  the  following  argument: 

When  /  n.;  =  (/), 


p(mr,ej\mj)  = 


p(^j|m/,e;) 

p(mj-) 
p(nij  |m/) 


p(mi,e,) 


P(mj) 

p(mj\mi) 


P(n>i,ei) 

p(m/)p(e/|m/) 


p(mj) 

=  p(m/|mj)p(e/|tn/) 

where  the  second  line  follows  from  Assumption  2,  Appendix  A.  By  Bayes’  rule, 

p(ei,mj]mj) 


p(ei\m,,mj)  = 


p(m/|mj) 


We  interpret,  this  result  to  mean  that,  when  our  assumptions  are  valid,  the  photometry  of  an  object  is  not  influenced 
by  other  objects  in  the  image.  Our  assumptions  are  therefore  reasonable  in  images  with  moderate  feature  density  to 
ih*-  extent  that  features  are  not  occluded  or  shadowed  by  other  features. 


Appendix  C:  Computing  Encoding  Costs 
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Closely  following  Leclerc  [14,15,  pages  307-369]  we  define  the  problem  of  computing  encoding  costs  of  a  body  of 
data  in  terms  of  an  encoder,  whose  input  is  the  set  of  observations  in  the  form  of  a  bit  string,  and  whose  output  is 
supplied  to  a  decoder,  which  uses  this  to  produce  the  output. 

When  the  output  of  the  decoder  is  identical  to  the  input  of  the  encoder,  then  the  output  of  the  encoder  is  called 
an  information  preserving  description  of  the  input,  denoted  V\ (input),  written  in  the  descriptive  language  Lt  of  the 
decoder.  The  superscript  j  indicates  that  there  may,  in  general,  be  more  than  one  possible  description  for  a  given 
input.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  bits  in  a  trivial  description  and  the  description  in  terms  of  L;  is  what 
we  define  in  this  paper  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  description. 

The  most  efficient  description,  P'(in put),  is  the  minimal-length  information-preserving  description  of  the  input 
written  in  the  descriptive  language  of  the  decoder. 

Minimal- Length  Descriptions  of  Ergodic  Processes 

Consider  the  case  when  the  input  string  is  generated  by  a  known  ergodic  process  T ,  that  is, 

input  =  /"’(X), 

whore  X  =  {j'o.  -7-i , . . . ,  xn_  i }  is  drawn  from  a  known  unchanging  distribution;  the  length  of  the  vector,  n,  may  also  a 
be  random  variable.  P(input)  is  therefore  defined  for  every  input  string  and  the  pair  (F.  X)  constitutes  a  description 
of  the  input.  When  the  function  is  not  uniquely  invertible,  i.e.,  when  a  given  input  string  can  be  produced  by  many 
different  X's.  the  problem  of  how  to  choose  a  single  X  for  a  given  input  arises. 

fhe  minimal-length  description  solution  to  the  problem  of  choosing  a  single  description  is  based  on  the  observation 
i  hat  it  is  always  possible  to  design  an  optimal  descriptive  language  L ?  for  an  ergodic  process  T  such  that  the  shortest 
de-cri pt ion  of  the  input,  has  the  length 

|Z>>(input)|  =  —  log2  /■’(input ) .  (22) 

in  Mis’  [12].  Such  a  descriptive  language  is  optimal  in  the  sense  that  no  other  descriptive  language  can  expect  to 
produce  a  shorter  description  than  this,  on  the  average.'1  A  consequence  of  this  optimality  is  that  there  exists  a 
unique  shortest  description  for  every  input  string,5  because  otherwise  there  would  exist  "wasted”  descriptions,  those 
t  ha'  map  to  the  same  input,  that  could  have  been  used  for  other  inputs  but  were  not;  hence,  one  could  have  devised 
a  mm-"  efficient  descriptive  language  that  made  use  of  these  "wasted”  descriptions.  Note,  however,  that  there  are 
always  many  different  optimal  descriptive  languages  for  a  given  ergodic  process,  but  they  are  equivalent  to  each 
< 'tii'T  in  the  sense  that  there  exist  one-to-one  mappings  between  them,  as  a  consequence  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
dt  >eription. 

Example  1:  Independent  Symbols 

lb  purpose  of  this  example  is  to  illustrate  the  design  of  an  optimal  descriptive  language  for  input  strings 
'lei-t  mg  of  symbols  independently  drawn  from  a  known  distribution.  In  tins  example,  the  input  string  is  written 

■1  •  j  ; . iq, } .  where  x,  is  one  of  the  three  symbols  in  the  set  A’  -  {«,  b.  r } ,  independently  drawn  from  a  distribution 

'■u  ii  that  a  occurs  with  probability  0.5,  and  b  and  c  each  occur  with  probability  0.25.  They  are  encoded  in  a 
st r ••  1 1 1 1 1 f  rward  fashion  for  input  to  the  encoder  as,  say,  a  =‘00,’  6  =‘01,’  and  c  =T0;’  thus  a  string  of  n  symbols  will 
r>  qmr>'  2«  bits  as  input.  From  Eq.  (22)  above,  we  can  design  a  descriptive  language  L\  such  that  the  description 
I*  ii-'  h  is 

|£>i(input.)|  =  -\o"2  P({x0,xi - x„}) 

Ti 

=  -log-..  JJ/’Ui) 

1  =  0 
n 

=  P(x,  ) 

1=0 

r«*r  some  distributions,  one  would  need  to  encode  an  infinitely  long  input  string  in  order  to  achieve  exactly  this  efficiency.  A  more 
pre«  he  statement  is  that,  we  can  achieve  an  efficiency  as  close  to  this  optimum  as  we  like  by  encoding  sufficiently  large  chunks  of  the 
input  sjiinjr  at  a  time. 

1  I  Ins  is  not  to  say  that  no  other  descriptive  language  can  do  better  on  any  given  finite  input  string,  but  only  that  no  other  language 
<  an  do  better  on  the  average,  or,  equivalently,  no  other  language  can  do  better  for  arbitrarily  long  input  strings. 

Th-  phrase  “for  every  input  string”  used  here  and  elsewhere  is  short  for  “for  every  input  string  that  has  non-zero  probability  »>f 

f,'Tiirnncc." 
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Since  —  log;,  P(i i)  =  1  and  —  log.,  P[b)  =  —  logo  /-’(<•)  =  2,  a  code  devoting  exactly  one  bit  for  symbol  a  and  two 
bits  each  for  l>  and  c.  such  as  the  instantaneous  cotie  a  =  ‘0,'  6  ='10, ’  and  c  =‘11,’  is  an  optimal  code.  So,  for  example, 
’he  16-symbol  input  string  anbccbuabacabcaa  would  be  encoded  ;ts  ‘001011 11 10001001 10101 100,’  requiring  24  bits 
(1.5  bits  per  symbol)  instead  ol  the  32  bits  that  a  fixed-length  input  code  (2  bits  per  symbol)  would  require.  In 
general,  -  log._,  P(j-,)  is  not  an  integer,  so  we  must  encode  several  symbols  at  once  (called  block  encoding)  in  order 
to  achieve  something  close  to  the  optimal  encoding  length;  however,  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

In  the  computation  of  edge  and  area  encoding  effectivenesses  of  Eq.  (12)  and  Eq.  (10),  we  directly  use  Eq.  (23)  to 
estimate  the  cost  ot  encoding  whether  or  not  boundary  pixels  satisfy  our  edge  criterion  and  whether  or  not  interior 
pixels  are  outliers.  Similarly,  we  model  the  deviations  from  the  planar  fit  of  the  interior  area  photometry  by  a  normal 
distribution  ,\(0.cJ).  1'hese  deviations  arc  rounded  and  represented  within  the  histogram  with  a  precision  of  1. 
Assuming  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  normal  distibution,  the  probability  of  an  eiement  with  deviation  r  is  then 


P(r) 


[(r]‘  1 

J[r} ,  \l2rto'1 


exp 


2a- 


dx 


\f  l  7r  a  - 


=  exp 


2<r- 


assuining  that  a  >  1.  The  total  cost  of  encoding  the  n  pixels  within  the  gaussian  peak  then  is: 


r  - 


£ 


log 


=  exp 


2a- 


log  2tt  l  1  7-2 

=  »— 7y - h  n  log r  (  loge  a  +  — - — 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  ( '  is  minimized  when  a  is  equal  to  the  variance  YY,r~  !n  the  deviations,  and  is  given  by: 


r  =  »(-  log(2-e)  +  logff) 


Although  the  first  order  statistics  of  an  input,  string  (the  probability  of  occurrence  of  a  symbol)  captures  ■  nne 
aspect  of  the  structure  of  the  input,  and  indeed,  captures  it  entirely  when  the  symbols  are  independent  and  id<  ntically 
distributed  as  in  this  example,  the  next  example  illustrates  that  much  more  is  needed. 


Example  2:  Correlated  Symbols 


Consider  a  similar  case  to  the  one  above  where  the  three  symbols  a ,  b ,  and  c  also  occur  with  probability  0.5,  0.25, 
and  0.25,  but  such  that,  they  only  occur  as  sequences  aabc  or  bcaa,  with  equal  probability.  Clearly,  we  need  only  1 
bit  to  distinguish  one  sequence  from  the  other,  so  that  an  optimal  descriptive  language  L 2  would  be:  O’  and 

6frt«=T.'  So,  for  example,  the  input  string  nabccbaacbaaaabc  would  be  encoded  as  ‘0110,’  requiring  4  bits  (0.25  bits 
per  symbol)  instead  of  the  21  bits  required  for  T>i  (1.5  bits  per  symbol)  or  the  32  bits  (2  bits  per  symbol)  used  as 
input  to  the  encoder. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  the  more  general  case  of  a  Markov  Random  Process  (MRP),  where  P(xt)  depends 

on  {jj_t,x,-_2 . Xi-m},  but  is  independent  of  the  other  input  symbols.  The  optimal  descriptive  language  for  a 

MRP  is  no  longer  a  straightforward  mapping  of  each  symbol  (or  group  of  symbols)  to  a  unique  bit  string.  The 
technical  details  are  not  important  here,  but  the  basic  idea  is  that  the  coding  scheme  for  x,  becomes  a  function  of 
{xj_i,  *j_2, .  . .  ,x, Nonet lieless,  the  code  is  still  unique  and  the  number  of  bits  required  to  encode  x,  is  st  ill 
—  log2  P(xi),  but  now  P{. r,)  depends  on  {aq_i ,  -tq_2,  •  ■ . ,  Xi-m}  instead  of  being  fixed  a  priori.  Tims,  one  encodes 
the  first  m  symbols  in  the  straightforward  fashion  of  Example  1  to  start  things  offi  then  one  encodes  the  next  symbol 
using  the  code  defined  by  these  in  symbols,  then  the  next  symbol  using  the  code  defined  by  the  previous  n>  symbols, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  the  decoder  must  know  the  encoding  scheme  for,  or,  equivalently,  the  probability  distribution  of, 
each  possible  combination  of  w  symbols.  This  makes  the  decoder  more  complex,  of  course,  but  allows  for  the  optimal 
encoding  of  MRP's 

Here  w ■_>  s<’ ■  that  higher  order  statistics  (the  conditional  probability  of  occurrence  of  an  inpu*  symbol,  given  a 
subset  of  the  others)  allowed  us  to  capture  more  of  the  structure  of  the  input  than  simple  first  order  statistics,  at 
least  for  MRP's. 

Example  3:  Encoding  images  using  a  Laplacian  Pyramid 
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As  noted  m  tlii-  previous  example,  one  can  exploit  ;lepeinleiicies  to  eHineiitly  encode  data.  In  the  case  ol  images. 
Hurt  ei  al.  (A:  have  proposed  a  data  compression  scheme  that  achieves  that  ellect  do  encode  an  image,  pixel-to-pixel 
correlations  are  lirsl  removed  by  subtracting  a  low-pass  filtered  copy  ol’  the  image  from  the  image  itself.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  data  is  compressed,  since  the  difference,  or  error,  image  has  low  variance  and  entropy,  and  the 
low-pass  filtered  image  may  he  represented  at  reduced  sample  density.  1  liese  steps  are  then  repeated  to  recursively 
compress  and  reduce  ,  acli  low-pass  image.  Iteration  of  the  process  generates  a  pyramid  data  structure. 

In  this  pyramid,  the  upper  levels,  which  are  very  cheap  to  encode,  describe  the  low  frequencies,  while  the  lower 
levels,  which  are  more  expensive,  represent  the  high  frequencies.  I  sing  this  scheme  it  takes  about  2  bits  per  pixel 
to  completely  encode  an  S-hit  image  with  large-scale  structures  typical  of  aerial  images.  We  can  also  reconstruct  an 
image  using  only  the  upper  levels  of  the  pyramid  while  ignoring  the  lower  ones.  The  resulting  image  can  he  encoded 
using  far  less  than  2  hits  per  pixel,  hut  lacks  the  high  frequencies  of  the  original  image  and  appears  to  he  a  blurred 
version  of  it.  However,  if  we  are  only  interested  in  large  scale  structures  in  the  image,  the  blurred  image  may  have 
all  the  information  we  need.  Consider  once  again  the  example  of  a  shingled  roof.  The  general  shape  of  the  roof 
may  he  adequately  described  in  the  low  frequency  image  while  the  shingles  are  not.  since  they  correspond  to  higher 
frequencies.  In  a  system  like  ours,  we  are  interested  in  the  global  description  of  the  roof  but  not  of  the  individual 
shingles:  the  information  encoded  in  the  low  frequency  image  is  therefore  perfectly  adequate  for  our  purpose. 

In  this  context,  we  can  better  understand  the  role  of  the  scale  parameter  $  introduced  in  the  main  text.  In  the 
absence  of  a  model,  the  information  in  an  8-hit  image  can  he  encoded  using  S/s2  hits  per  pixel.  Increasing  s  amounts 
to  describing  t  he  image  using  fewer  and  fewer  hits  of  information,  which,  m  the  pyramid  encoding  scheme,  can  he  done 
by  omitting  the  lower  levels  of  the  pyramid  and  ignoring  the  high  frequencies  in  the  image.  The  scale  can  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  maximal  (Nyquist)  frequency  of  interest  in  the  image,  the  higher  frequencies  being 
regarded  as  irrelevant  noise.  The  relevant  data  in  the  image  can  be  faithfully  represented  by  sampling  the  signal  at. 
twice  this  frequency. 


Appendix  D:  Internal  Parameter  Encoding  Cost 


Kadi  model  can  have  an  arbitrary  set  of  internal  parameters  {$}■  such  as  the  three  parameters  needed  to  specify 
a  plane,  so  that 

p(fi\»li)  =  I  <10  p(‘ o|”'U  C- 

However,  as  shown  in  references  [22.25],  log />( e,- 1 tti, )  e  estimated  by  finding  the  optimal  0  and  using 


log/-(rd»h) 


log  j  dO 

max  log 0)  -  ^  log  N. 
n  l 


(23) 


where  l:  is  the  number  of  parameters  in  {0}  and  N  is  the  total  number  of  data  samples  used  to  evaluate  this  model. 
1  Inis,  in  our  objective  functions,  we  need  not  explicitly  deal  with  the  internal  parameters  {$};  in  fact,  the  logarithmic 
contribution  is  normally  so  small  relative  to  the  other  terms  that  we  can  omit  this  term  in  practice.  For  further 
details,  we  refer  i  he  reader  to  the  original  literature. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  new  approach  is  presented  for  explicitly  relating  the  shape  of  image  contours  to  models  of  curved 
three-dimensional  objects.  This  relationship  is  used  for  object  recognition  and  positioning.  Object  mod¬ 
els  consist  of  collections  of  algebraic  surface  patches  and  their  intersection  curves;  this  includes  nearly  all 
representations  used  in  computer  aided  design  and  computer  vision.  The  image  contours  considered  are 
the  projections  of  surface  discontinuities  and  occluding  contours.  Elimination  theory  provides  a  method  for 
constructing  the  implicit  equation  of  the  image  contours  of  an  object  observed  under  orthographic  or  per¬ 
spective  projection.  This  equation  is  parameterized  by  the  object’s  position  and  orientation  with  respect  to 
the  observer.  Determining  these  parameters  is  reduced  to  a  fitting  problem  between  the  theoretical  contour 
and  the  observed  data  points.  The  proposed  approach  readily  extends  to  parameterized  models.  It  has  been 
implemented  for  a  simple  world  composed  of  tori  of  different  sizes  and  successfully  tested  on  several  real 
images.  Other  new  applications  of  elimination  theory  to  computer  vision  and  graphics  are  briefly  discussed. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  addresses  the  recognition  and  positioning  of  curved  three-dimensional  objects  from  their 
monocular  image  contours  under  the  following  assumptions:  Precise  geometric  models  of  the  observed  objects 
(and/or  object  classes)  are  available.  The  data  consists  of  imperfect  edge-maps;  in  particular,  knowledge  of 
high  level  features  such  as  junctions  or  corners  is  not  required.  No  additional  information  such  as  shading, 
surface  normals,  or  range  is  available. 

Solving  this  problem  is  important  for  several  reasons:  The  world  around  us  is  not  piecewise  planar,  but 
composed  of  curved  objects.  People  can,  after  all,  recognize  familiar  (and  not  so  familiar)  objects  from  line 
drawings,  and  intelligent  robots  should  be  able  to  mimic  this  ability.  From  a  more  pragmatic  point  of  view, 
databases  of  CAD  models  are  now  available  for  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  objects;  opportunities  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  for  computer  vision  systems  to  exploit  these  models  in  industrial  environments.  Furthermore, 
recognizing  three-dimensional  curved  objects  from  their  contours  remains  one  of  the  most  challenging  prob¬ 
lems  in  computer  vision,  and,  as  noted  by  Besl:  “No  one  has  yet  demonstrated  a  solution  to  the  occluding 
curve  to  surface  (or  volume)  model  matching  problem  for  arbitrary  objects  with  smooth  surfaces..”  [4]. 

Why  is  this  so  difficult?  Solving  this  problem  involves  comparing  the  shape  of  the  two-dimensional 
surfaces  that  bound  the  observed  objects  to  the  one-dimensional  curves  that  form  their  image  contours.  For 
polyhedra,  this  is  relatively  easy,  since  the  contour  generators  (edges)  of  these  objects  are  view-independent. 
Indeed,  some  success  in  recognizing  and  positioning  polyhedra  has  been  achieved,  not  only  from  range  data 
[20,23],  but  also  from  image  contours  [26,28,36,52],  The  situation  is  quite  different,  for  curved  objects,  whose 
contour  generators  move  and  deform  over  the  surface  according  to  the  observer’s  position.  Very  little  success 
has  been  obtained,  even  when  additional  information,  such  as  range,  is  available  [7,18,41].  Acronym  [9] 
probably  remains  the  only  working  vision  system  to  have  successfully  recognized  three-dimensional  curved 
objects  from  their  image  contours.  Despite  its  achievements,  even  Acronym  has  severe  limitations,  such 
as  a  limited  scope  (the  primitives  are  essentially  cylinders  and  cones),  and  a  limited  range  of  admissible 
viewing  directions  (essentially  overhead  views).  Other  model-based  approaches  rely  on  view-independent, 
features,  such  as  vertices,  or  global  shape  descriptors  such  as  moments.  See  [5]  for  a  review  of  many  of  these 
approaches. 

To  make  real  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  geometry  of  image  contours  and  to  explicitly  relate 
their  shape  to  the  shape  of  the  observed  objects  and  to  the  viewing  parameters.  Most  of  the  related  research 
is  in  the  area  of  line-drawing  interpretation  and  shape  from  contour.  Line-drawing  interpretation  algorithms 
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attempt  to  label  image  curves  as  different  types  of  occluding  contours  and  surface  discontinuities.  Although 
rigorous  schemes  have  been  developed  for  labelling  the  line-drawings  of  objects  with  planar  [Id ,27,5*2]  and 
even  curved  [88]  faces,  these  approaches  rely  on  perfect  segmentations  and  are  too  brittle  to  cope  with  real- 
world  images.  Shape  from  contour  approaches  attempt  to  determine  constraints  on  three-dimensional  scene 
structure  based  on  different  assumptions  about  shape.  Very  few  general  results  are  available  [3*2] ,  and  shape 
from  contour  methods  usually  rely  on  heuristics,  such  as  smoothness  [3]  or  compactness  [8]  measures,  or  are 
only  applicable  for  certain  object  shapes  such  as  planar  [31,43]  or  curved  [51,53]  skewed  symmetries,  solids 
of  revolution  [10],  or  generalized  cylinders  [39,44,45,50]. 


Figure;  1.  A  real  image  of  three  tori.  The  recognized  models  are  overlaid  in  the  31)  position  and  orientation  found 
by  the  algorithm  described  in  section  5.  The  data  used  for  recognition  consists  of  an  imperfect  edge-map. 

This  paper  proposes  a  new  approach  for  explicitly  relating  the  shape  of  image  contours  to  models  of 
curved  three-dimensional  objects.  Object  models  consist  of  collections  of  algebraic  surface  patches  and  t  heir 
intersection  curves;  this  includes  nearly  all  representations  used  in  computer  aided  design  and  computer 
vision,  such  as  CSC  models,  generalized  cylinders,  and  superquadrics  [35].  The  image  contours  considered 
are  the  projections  of  surface  discontinuities  and  occluding  contours.  Elimination  theory  [18,22.37,48,49] 
provides  a  method  for  constructing  the  implicit  equation  of  the  image  contours  of  an  object  observed  under 
orthographic,  weak  perspective,  or  perspective  projection.  This  equation  is  parameterized  by  the  position 
and  orientation  of  the  object  with  respect  to  the  observer.  Determining  these  parameters  is  reduced  to 
a  fitting  problem  between  the  theoretical  contour  and  the  observed  data  points.  Two  measures  of  fit  are 
proposed:  The  implicit  equation  can  be  directly  fitted  to  the  data  points.  Alternatively,  elimination  theory 
can  be  used  to  construct  a  closed-form  expression  for  the  distance  between  an  image  point  and  the  theoretical 
contour.  Position  and  orientation  are  then  determined  by  minimizing  the  average  distance  over  the  data 
points.  The  proposed  approach  readily  extends  to  parameterized  models,  whose  contour  equation  simply 
includes  additional  shape  parameters.  A  simple  recognition  and  positioning  system  has  been  implemented 
for  a  world  composed  of  tori  of  different  sizes  and  flavors,  and  it  has  been  successfully  tested  on  several  real 
images  of  objects  such  as  plastic  rings,  doughnuts,  and  bagels  (figures  1,3,4). 

2.  ELIMINATION,  PARAMETRIC  PATCHES,  AND  IMPLICITIZATION 

Elimination  theory  [16,22,37,48,49]  is  a  classical  branch  of  mathematics  which  has  been  “rediscovered" 
recently  in  the  context  of  computer  graphics  [30],  computer  aided  design  [22,49],  robot  inverse  kinematics 
[10],  and  robot,  motion  planning  [12],  Curiously,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  computer  vision  yet, 
although  related  algebraic  approaches  have  been  used  for  recognition  of  polyhedra  [15,52].  In  this  section, 
we  briefly  introduce  elimination  theory,  then  define  parametric  surface  patches,  and,  following  [22,49],  show 
how  to  construct  their  implicit  equations  and  represent  their  intersection  curves  using  elimination. 

The  basic  idea  of  elimination  theory  is  that  it  is  possible  to  express  a  necessary  and  sufficient,  condition 
for  a  system  of  algebraic,  equations  to  have  common  roots  as  the  vanishing  of  a  single  polynomial  called  their 
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resultant.  The  original  variables  are  eliminated,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  resultant,  which  is  a  polynomial 
in  the  coefficients  of  the  original  equations.  Sylvester  resultants  [48]  can  be  readily  used  to  eliminate  one 
variable  between  two  polynomials.  Elimination  of  n  —  1  variables  between  n  polynomials  can  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  these  variables  one  by  one  with  Sylvester  resultants.  Other  elimination  methods  are  available, 
and  are  sometimes  more  efficient:  Bezout  and  Caylay  resultants  [16,48],  Grobner  bases  [10],  multivariate 
resultants  and  resolvants  [12,37],  In  this  paper,  we  mostly  consider  elimination  theory  as  a  “black  box”,  and 
suppose  that  it  is  always  possible  to  eliminate  any  number  of  variables  between  given  equations.  Limitations 
of  the  method  and  efficiency  considerations  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  conclusion. 

In  the  rest  of  the  paper,  objects  are  modelled  by  collections  of  parametric  patches  and  their  intersection 
curves.  A  parametric  patch  in  standard  position  is  defined  by  rational  splines,  i.e., 


x(s,f) 


£  «j 


-  £  ^ 
i,i  it—/ 


(s,t)  £  I  x  J, 


(1) 


where  the  di}  are  scalar  coefficients,  and  the  are  vectors  of  coefficients.  Bicubic  patches  are  the  most 
prominent  type  of  surfaces  in  computer  aided  geometric  design  [19,49],  and  are  given  by  the  above  equation 
with  a  maximum  degree  of  3  for  s  and  t.  As  suggested  in  [22,49],  it  is  possible  to  compute  an  implicit 
algebraic  equation  for  any  parametric  rational  patch.  By  multiplying  the  coordinates  (x,y,z)  of  x  by  their 
common  denominator,  a  system  of  three  polynomial  equations  in  s  and  t  is  obtained: 


£(d»j*  -  xij)s't}  =  o,  Y^(d'jy-  y‘j)s't:  =  £(<*•; 2  -  =  °>  (2) 

>.j  t,j 


where  (xij ,  ytJ- ,  z,j )  are  the  coordinates  of  x,y .  By  eliminating  s  and  l  between  these  three  equations,  a  single 
polynomial  equation  in  x,  y ,  and  z  is  obtained: 

£  aijkx'y* xk  =  0,  (3) 

i,j,k 


which  is  the  implicit  equation  of  the  parametric  patch.  Moreover,  if  y(u,v)  is  another  parametric  patch, 
then  the  intersection  curves  of  the  two  patches  can  be  obtained  by  computing  the  implicit  equation  of  y, 
substituting  the  parametric  coordinates  of  x  in  this  equation,  and  multiplying  by  the  denominators.  The 
intersection  curves  are  then  given  by: 

£m^=o  (4) 

»d 

which  is  an  implicit  equation  of  these  curves  in  the  parameter  space  of  x;  6l;  is  a  polynomial  in  the  coefficients 
of  x  and  y. 


3.  CONTOUR  EQUATION 

Image  contours  are  generated  from  first  order  discontinuities  in  intensity.  In  turn  these  discontinuities  are 
generically  formed  by  an  object  surface  normal  discontinuity  (a  crease,  edge  or  corner),  depth  discontinuity 
(occluding  contours  or  limbs),  reflectivity  discontinuity  (pigmentation  or  material  changes),  and  lighting 
discontinuities  (shadows)  [6],  Below  we  show  how  to  obtain  implicit  equations  for  the  image  contours  formed 
by  the  projections  of  edges  and  occluding  contours. 

3.1  PROJECTION  GEOMETRY 

Different  projection  models  are  possible:  orthography,  weak  perspective,  perspective.  Pure  orthography 
is  not  very  useful  without  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  camera,  so  we  concentrate  on  weak 
perspective  and  perspective  in  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Let  R  be  the  rotation  that  maps  the  camera  coordinate  frame  onto  the  world  coordinate  frame,  and  let 
t  be  the  vector  joining  the  origin  of  the  camera  frame  to  the  origin  of  the  world  frame.  The  patch  x  is  then 
given  in  the  camera  coordinate  system  by: 

x  =  Rx  +  t.  (5) 

Consider  a  pin-hole  camera  model  (figure  2. a)  with  a  coordinate  system  (o,i,  j,k)  attached  to  the  camera 
such  that  the  origin  o  is  at  the  center  of  the  image  plane,  (i,  j)  is  a  basis  of  that  plane,  and  the  focal  point  f 
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Figure  2.  Projection  geometry:  (a).  The  pin-hole  camera  model,  (b).  Contour  generators:  occluding  contours 
and  edges. 


is  on  the  positive  k  axis,  at  a  distance  /  from  the  origin.  From  now  on,  a  point  in  the  image  plane  is  denoted 
by  x,  with  image  coordinates  (x,y).  The  image  coordinates  of  a  point  on  a  patch  in  perspective  projection 
are  given  by: 

(*,*)  =  (6) 

In  the  case  of  weak  perspective  projection  (also  called  scaled  orthography),  all  points  on  the  same  object 
are  considered  to  have  the  same  nominal  depth,  zo,  so  the  above  equation  becomes: 

(£,j/)  =  (cx,cy),  (7) 

where  the  constant  c  is  given  by  //(/  -  20). 

Notice  that  in  both  cases,  the  projection  is  completely  determined  by  six  parameters:  The  rotation  R 
can  be  parameterized  by  three  angles  (e  g.,  Euler  angles),  and  its  coefficients  can  be  written  as  low  degree- 
polynomials  in  the  cosines  and  sines  of  these  angles.  The  translation  t  is  given  by  its  three  coordinates. 
These  six  parameters  completely  determine  the  perspective  projection.  In  the  case  of  weak  perspective,  we 
have  added  an  additional  parameter  c.  Notice  however  that  the  third  component  of  t  is  not  used  anymore, 
so  the  weak  perspective  projection  can  also  be  parameterized  by  six  independent  parameters.  In  the  sequel, 
the  viewing  parameters  will  be  denoted  in  both  cases  by  p  =  (p\,  ..,peY-  It  is  trivial  that  equations  6  and  7 
can  both  be  rewritten  after  substituting  equations  5  and  1  and  multiplying  by  the  appropriate  denominators 
as: 

Pi(s,t,i,p)  =  0,  P2(s,t,y,p)  =  0,  (8) 

where  P\  and  P2  are  polynomials  in  s,  t,  x,  y,  in  the  translation  components  of  p,  and  in  the  cosines  and 
sines  of  the  rotation  components  of  p. 

3.2  CONTOUR  GENERATORS 

The  following  two  types  of  contour  generators  are  considered:  edges,  wh  «.  us**  surface  normal  is  dis¬ 
continuous,  and  occluding  contours,  where  the  viewing  direction  is  tangent  to  *  -  .face  (figure  2.b).  The 

image  contours  are  the  projections  of  these  two  types  of  generators.  In  thus  section,  .plicit  equations  for  the 
contour  generators  in  the  parameter  space  of  a  patch  are  obtained.  Edges  on  a  surface  are  view-independent 
contour  generators.  A  given  parametric  patch  may,  a  priori,  have  cusps  where  the  surface  normal  is  discon¬ 
tinuous  [2].  However,  in  the  context  of  CAD  models,  patches  are  usually  built  so  that  they  do  not  have  cusps 
[19],  and  the  only  edges  are  the  intersection  curves  between  different  parametric  patches.  These  curves  are 
given  by  eq.  4,  independently  from  the  rigid  transformation  applied  to  the  observed  object. 

Occluding  contours  are  more  complex,  since  they  depend  on  the  viewing  direction.  Trivially,  the  normal 
to  c*  rational  parametric  patch  is  itself  a  parametric  patch,  given  by: 

=  (9) 
where  “x”  denotes  the  cross-product.  If  v  is  the  viewing  direction,  i.e.,  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  a 
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point  on  the  surface  to  the  eye,  occluding  contours  are  given  by: 

n  •  v  =  0.  (10) 

Under  weak  perspective,  the  viewing  direction  is  a  constant  v  =  (0,0, 1)*.  Under  perspective,  the  viewing 
direction  depends  on  the  point  observed,  and  is  given  by  v  =  x  — f.  By  multiplying  the  edge  or  the  occluding 
contour  equation  by  the  appropriate  denominators,  we  obtain  one  more  polynomial  equation: 

C(s,t,x,y,  p)  =  0  (11) 


3.3  ELIMINATION 

We  can  finally  regroup  the  projection  equations  (eq.  8)  and  the  contour  equation  (eq.  11)  into  a  system 
of  three  equations: 

{C(s,l,i,y,p)  =  0 

P)  =0  (12) 

PAs,t,y,p)  =0 

By  eliminating  s  and  t  between  these  three  equations,  we  finally  obtain  an  expression  of  the  form: 

F(x,j/,p)=0,  (13) 

which  is  the  implicit  equation  of  the  contours  in  the  image.  This  equation  is  a  polynomial  in  x  and  y,  in  the 
translation  parameters,  and  in  the  cosines  and  sines  of  the  rotation  parameters. 

4.  DETERMINING  PARAMETERS  FROM  IMAGE  DATA 


Our  goal  is  to  find  the  set  of  parameters,  po  which  best  describes  the  location  of  the  object  from  a 
monocular  image.  A  measure  of  the  error  of  fit  for  a  particular  set  of  parameter  values  and  the  image  data 
must  be  minimized.  The  function  F,  obtained  in  eq.  13,  defines  an  image  curve  and  is  zero  for  all  contour 
points.  Without  any  error  in  the  edgels’  location  due  to  noise,  edge  detector  bias,  or  precision,  F  would  be 
zero.  Computing  the  viewing  parameters  can  therefore  be  reduced  to  the  least  squares  problem  of  minimizing 

Y^F2(2i,yi,  p)  (14) 

i 

with  respect  to  p,  where  the  ( )  are  the  observed  contour  points.  However,  the  function  F  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  distance  between  the  theoretical  contour  and  the  data  points,  so  direct  minimization  of  the 
above  sum  can  introduce  some  bias. 

4.1  EXACT  DISTANCE  FUNCTION 

Elimination  can  once  again  be  used  to  obtain  a  closed-form  expression  of  the  distance  between  a  point 
and  a  contour.  Remember  that  the  distance  between  a  point  x;  and  a  curve  is  defined  as  the  minimum  of 
the  distance  between  this  point  and  the  curve  points;  this  minimum  is  reached  at  a  point  x  on  the  curve 
where  the  curve’s  normal  and  the  line  joining  x  and  x*  are  aligned.  The  distance  is  therefore  given  by  the 
following  system  of  equations: 

f  d2  -  (i,  -  x)2  -  (y,  -  y)2  =0 

<  F(x,y,p)  =0  (15) 

(*.  -*)fj(*.y>p)-(yi  -  »)§§(*>£> p)  =  0 

This  time,  th<*  variables  i  and  y  are  eliminated  between  these  three  equations  leading  to  a  new  equation: 

D(d,ii,yi,  p)  =  0,  (16) 

where  D  is  a  polynomial  in  the  distance,  d,  and  the  parameters  p*.  For  a  given  transformation  p,  the  distance 
d  is  the  minimum  positive  root  of  this  polynomial,  and  can  be  found  by  some  numerical  root-finding  algorithm 
[46].  Also,  note  that  since  d  is  given  by  an  implicit  equation,  it  is  possible  to  compute  its  derivatives  with 
respect  to  the  viewing  parameters,  which  is  useful  for  numerical  minimization. 

4.2  APPROXIMATE  DISTANCE  FUNCTION 

Computing  the  exact  distance  function  is  expensive,  since  it  involves  the  elimination  of  two  variables 
between  thr'"?  equations,  two  of  which  are  of  high  degree,  followed  by  numerical  root  finding.  On  the  other 
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Figure  3.  The  result  of  minimizing  the  mean  square  error  of  the  implicit  contour  equation:  (a).  The  contours  at 
each  iteration  of  the  minimization  are  shown  overlaid  on  the  edge  points  used  in  the  minimization;  the  Canny  edgels 
are  drawn  as  little  circles,  {b).  The  result  of  recognition  for  the  white  torus. 

hand,  using  only  the  function  F  to  estimate  the  goodness  of  fit  between  data  points  and  the  computed 
silhouette  can  be  biased.  Because  of  this,  we  now  propose  another  method  to  estimate  the  goodness  of  fit 
once  the  optimal  parameters  have  been  computed.  As  noticed  before,  the  minimum  distance  between  x*  and 
the  contour  is  reached  at  a  contour  point  x  where  the  contour’s  normal  is  aligned  with  the  line  joining  x< 
and  x.  If  we  suppose  that  the  data  points  are  a  close  fit  to  the  curve,  then  the  normal  to  the  contour  found 
in  the  image  at  x;  is  approximately  the  normal  to  the  corresponding  theoretical  contour.  A  reasonable  edge 
detector  [13]  returns  not  only  edgel  location  to  subpixel  accuracy  but  edgel  direction  as  well.  Let  be  the 
normal  to  the  edgel  direction  at  Xj,  the  minimum  distance  is  reached  at  a  point  x  =  x<  +  An,  such  that 
F{x ,  y,p)  =  0.  This  can  be  rewritten  as  an  equation  in  A: 

F(£i  +  An,,,  y,  +  Any,,p)  =  0.  (17) 

Since  a  good  initial  estimate  of  A  is  available  from  fitting  (i.e.  A  =  0),  a  Newton- Raphson  algorithm  is 
used  to  find  the  first  zero  of  this  equation,  and  the  distance  is  readily  obtained.  This  method  has  been  used 
in  the  experiments  reported  in  the  next  section. 

5.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  RESULTS 

To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  our  approach,  we  chose  to  implement  a  simple  recognition  algorithm  for 
a  limited  world  made  of  tori  of  different  sizes  and  flavors  (five  plastic  rings  from  a  baby’s  toy,  a  doughnut,  and 
a  bagel)  observed  under  weak  perspective  projection.  Why  such  a  choice?  Tori  are  obtained  by  sweeping  a 
circle  of  radius  r  along  another  circle  of  radius  R\  they  are  at  the  same  time  simple  enough  (smooth  surfaces 
of  revolution  that  can  be  parameterized  by  a  single  biquadratic  parametric  patch)  and  complicated  enough 
(non-convex  surfaces  with  non-planar  occluding  contours)  to  qualify  as  initial  test  objects.  In  addition,  tori 
can  be  characterized  under  weak  perspective  projection  by  a  single  shape  parameter  R/r,  which  allowed  us 
to  use  a  very  simple  matching  algorithm,  and  yet  to  experiment  with  parameterized  recognition. 

5.1  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  approach  described  in  this  paper  has  been  implemented  as  a  three-step  process.  Implicit  equations 
for  the  image  contours  of  the  models  are  first  computed  off-line;  they  are  then  fitted  on-line  to  the  measured 
contour  points;  finally  models  are  recognized  by  comparing  the  errors  of  fit  obtained.  The  derivation  of  the 
contour  equation  in  the  case  of  tori  is  detailed  in  [35].  Using  the  fact  that  a  torus  is  a  surface  of  revolution,  it 
is  possible  to  replace  the  elimination,  as  described  in  section  3.3,  by  the  elimination  of  a  single  variable.  This 
elimination  step  is  done  on  a  Symbolics  lisp  machine  by  using  the  Reduce  implementation  of  the  resultant  of 
two  polynomials.  Note  that  several  other  algebraic  manipulation  systems  are  commercially  available  (e.g., 
Macsyma,  Mathematica),  and  that  they  all  offer  some  version  of  the  resultant  of  two  polynomials.  An  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Canny  edge  detector  [13]  is  used  to  find  contours.  Because  of  shadows,  surface  markings, 


and  irregularities  in  the  surface  and  background,  extraneous  contours  are  found.  They  are  eliminated  by 
hand,  and  the  remaining  edgels  are  manually  grouped  into  clusters  corresponding  to  single  tori.  Better, 
automated  segmentation  is  left  for  future  work.  A  variety  of  numerical  algorithms  are  needed  for  fitting  the 
implicit  contour  equation  to  the  data  points  and  measuring  the  error  of  fit:  we  use  the  Levenberg-Marquardt 
algorithm  to  solve  the  nonlinear  least  squares  minimization  of  eq.  14,  and  the  safe  Newton- Raphson  algo¬ 
rithm  to  solve  eq.  17  [46].  The  Levenberg-Marquardt  algorithm  only  finds  a  local  minimum  and  requires  a 
set  of  initial  conditions.  From  a  set  of  contours,  global  measures,  such  as  center  of  gravity  and  moments 
along  with  extrema  in  the  principal  directions,  are  used  to  automatically  determine  a  reasonable  set  of  initial 
conditions.  From  a  catalog  of  tori,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  which  torus  (or  tori)  is  in  an  image.  Two  trivial 
approaches  have  been  implemented:  For  a  set  of  data  points,  try  to  fit  all  the  possible  models  in  the  catalog; 
the  recognized  object  is  the  model  minimizing  the  image  distance.  Alternatively,  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  different  tori  is  the  ratio  R/r.  Parameterized  recognition  has  been  implemented,  for  a  single  “generic 
torus”  model  that  contains  this  additional  parameter.  The  parameterized  torus  is  fit  to  the  edges,  and  the 
resulting  ratio  is  compared  to  thoae  in  the  catalog. 

5.2  RESULTS 

The  models  used  in  our  first  set  of  experiments  are  five  plastic  rings,  that  will  be  referred  to  by  their 
colors:  red  (R),  white  (W),  blue  (B),  orange  (0),  and  yellow  (Y),  even  though  they  are  really  distinguished 
in  our  black  and  white  images  by  their  R/r  ratios:  2.31,  2.44,  2.62,  2.67,  and  2.83. 


Figure  4.  More  recognition  results:  (a).  Another  image  of  three  tori  and  the  results  of  recognition.  In  this  figure 
as  in  figures  1,  3,  the  recognized  models  are  drawn  as  transparent  objects  without  hidden-line  removal  (e.g.,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  yellow  torus  should  actually  be  hidden  in  this  view),  (b).  Generic  recognition  and  positioning  in  the 
context  of  soft  goodies:  bagel  vs.  doughnut. 

Figure  3. a  shows  the  successive  steps  of  the  fitting  of  the  W  model  for  an  image  of  that  torus.  Note 
that  the  five  viewing  parameters  vary  simultaneously.  In  our  recognition  tests,  all  five  models  are  fitted, 
and  the  correct  model  (W)  is  recognized  (figure  3).  Figures  1  and  4. a  show  more  complicated  examples, 
with  three  different  tori  and  occlusion.  Again,  the  correct  tori  are  recognized.  The  total  computing  times 
on  a  Symbolics  lisp  machine  for  these  three  examples  are  respectively  15,  33,  and  32  seconds.  Table  l.a 
summarizes  the  errors  of  fit  obtained.  Note  that  the  average  distance  between  the  theoretical  contours  and 
the  data  points  varies  between  0.57  and  1.08  pixel  for  the  recognized  models. 

Generic  recognition,  where  the  ratio  R/r  is  also  determined,  has  been  performed  for  the  three  images. 
Visually,  the  results  appear  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  first  method,  so  their  drawings  are  omitted. 
Quantitative  results  are  summarized  in  table  l.b.  The  precision  is  slightly  better  using  this  method  in  the 
examples  of  figures  1  and  3,  and  slightly  worse  in  the  case  of  figure  4. a.  Even  though  six  parameters  instead 
of  five  are  estimated,  this  method  is  faster  than  the  first  one,  because  only  one  model  is  fit  ted  to  each  set  of 
data.  The  total  computing  times  for  our  three  examples  are  respectively  5,  14,  and  15  seconds. 

Generic  recognition  has  been  applied  to  distinguish  a  bagel  from  a  doughnut  (figure  4. a).  These  objects  are 
rather  poorly  approximated  by  tori  due  to  bumps,  bruises,  and  other  irregularities.  However,  the  algorithm 
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performs  successfully  and  recognizes  them,  with  an  average  error  of  about  1 .5  pixel  for  both  objects.  The 
computing  time  is  10  seconds  in  this  case. 
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Table  1.  (a).  Summary  of  the  recognition  results.  The  leftmost  column  is  the  scene  consider _d,  the  second  column 

indicates  which  torus  is  observed  in  the  scene,  and  the  other  columns  give  the  average  distances  between  the  edge 
points  and  the  model  contours.  The  underlined  distance  in  each  row  is  the  smallest  distance,  corresponding  to  the 
recognized  model,  (b).  Summary  of  the  results  of  generic  recognition.  The  theoretical  ratio,  experimental  ratio,  and 
average  image  distance  (in  pixels)  are  given  for  the  tori  recognized  in  the  different  scenes. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


Elimination  theory  has  been  used  to  determine  the  implicit  equation  of  the  image  contours  of  parametric 
patches.  In  turn,  this  equation  has  been  used  in  an  implemented  algorithm  for  recognizing  and  positioning 
parameterized  three-dimensional  curved  objects  from  their  image  contours.  Although  it  has  proven  reliable 
and  computationally  efficient.,  the  current  implementation  is  limited  to  the  world  of  tori,  edge  groups  are 
hand-selected,  and  the  matching  algorithm  is  trivial.  As  shown  in  [35],  the  scope  of  the  method  proposed  in 
this  paper  extends  to  most  representations  used  in  computer  aided  geometric  design  and  computer  vision.  In 
practice,  computing  the  implicit  equation  of  the  contours  requires  the  elimination  of  two  variables  between 
three  equations  for  general  parametric  patches,  and  the  elimination  of  three  variables  between  four  equations 
for  algebraic  surfaces  defined  implicitly.  This  can,  in  principle,  be  done  by  recursive  elimination  of  a  single 
variable,  but  at  the  cost  of  adding  extraneous  terms.  In  addition,  the  degree  of  the  resulting  equations 
quickly  becomes  unwieldy  [22].  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  elimination  theory  has  mainly  been  considered 
a  “black  box”  in  this  paper.  To  handle  complex  object  classes  as  modelled  in  [34],  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate  other  elimination  techniques,  such  as  resolvants  [37]  and  multivariate  resultants  [12].  YVe  have 
not  really  addressed  the  issue  of  control  of  the  recognition  process,  and  this  is  why  we  have  had  to  rely 
on  hand  segmentation  and  very  simple  recognition  strategies  in  our  implementation.  Future  research  will 
be  dedicated  to  designing  segmentation  and  recognition  strategies  suited  to  our  positioning  approach,  in 
the  same  way  as  interpretation  trees  have  been  used  in  conjunction  with  rigidity  constraints  in  the  case  of 
polyhedra  [20,23,26,28,36,52], 

Let  us  conclude  by  sketching  a  few  other  new  applications  of  elimination  theory  to  computer  vision 
and  graphics  that  we  are  currently  investigating.  Superquadrics  are  a  popular  representation  for  three- 
dimensional  objects  in  computer  graphics  [2]  and  computer  vision  [1,24,42],  Segmentation  of  range  images 
which  contain  superquadrics  involves  fitting  the  superquadrics  parameters  to  the  range  data.  As  noted 
recently  in  [24],  no  good  distance  measure  is  known.  Elimination  can  be  used  to  solve  that  problem,  as 
previously  proposed  by  Buchberger  [10],  who  was  advocating  the  use  of  Grobner  bases  for  computing  the 
distance  between  two  superquadrics. 

A  fundamental  problem  in  computer  graphics  is  the  generation  of  line-drawings  of  CAD  models,  with 
or  without  hidden-line  removal.  It  is  not  possible  to  directly  use  the  implicit,  equations  of  contours  for 
that  purpose.  However,  the  contours  can  be  drawn  by  finding  the  extremal  and  singular  points,  and  using 
numerical  marching  techniques  between  them.  This  has  been  done  in  CAD  systems  for  building  trimmed 
surface  patches  [ 1 9] ,  but  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  actually  drawing  solid  models.  The  singular  points  are 
given  by  the  following  set  of  equations: 

F(x,y)  -  0,  ^-(i,  y)  -  0,  =  0,  (18) 
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and  they  can  be  found  by  eliminating  x  and  y  between  these  equations.  Moreover,  the  visibility  of  the 
contours  only  changes  at  cusps  and  T-junctions,  which  are  exactly  the  singular  points,  so  hidden  lines  can 
be  removed  for  no  additional  cost. 

Aspect  graphs,  introduced  a  decade  ago  by  Koenderink  and  Van  Doom  [33],  are  back  in  fashion  (see,  for 
example,  [21,25,29]).  Visual  events  have  been  described  for  smooth  objects  [11,47],  but  very  few  attempts 
have  been  made  at  actually  computing  the  aspect  graphs  of  these  objects  [17].  Once  again,  the  aspects  can 
be  characterized  by  the  singular  points  of  the  contours.  Approximate  aspect  graphs  can  then  be  found  by 
tesseilating  the  Gaussian  sphere  and  grouping  identical  aspects.  Future  research  will  be  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  exact  aspect  graphs  by  similar  methods. 
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Abstract 

We  will  describe  the  research  activities  in  the  Exploratory  Computer  Vision  Group  at  the  IBM  T.  J.  Watson  Research 
Center.  The  current  research  is  summarized  and  the  future  directions  are  outlined. 

The  main  focus  of  the  ongoing  work  is  the  development  of  an  experimental  vision  system  for  recognition  of  3D  objects. 
A  homogeneous  architecture  is  proposed  that  supports  recognition  of  simple  partial  features  to  complex  feature 
assemblies  and  3D  objects.  At  all  levels  of  recognition,  the  same  techniques  are  used,  namely,  parameter  transforms 
and  recognition  networks.  Parameter  transforms  generate  hypotheses  in  recognition  networks,  motivated  by  connec- 
tionist  systems,  which  fuse  evidence  from  various  sources  and  insure  global  consistency.  Within  this  framework,  we 
have  implemented  a  system  which  extracts  surface  patches  and  surface  intersection  curves  from  a  depth  map.  These 
reconstructed  features  index  into  an  object  database  to  find  consistent  interpretations. 

Introduction 

Work  at  the  Exploratory  Computer  Vision  Group  has  centered  around  a  system  intended  to  recognize  complex  3D 
objects  in  cluttered  environments.  To  support  this  work,  we  have  proposed  a 
homogeneous  framework  for  recognition. 

Figure  1  represents  an  overview  of  our  approach.  The  recognition  task  is  structured 
as  a  hierarchy  of  layered  and  concurrent  parameter  transforms  [1]  for  feature 
extraction.  Features  that  are  structurally  independent,  for  instance,  planes  and 
linear  3D  edges,  form  concurrent  paths  of  recognition.  Features  that  depend  upon 
other  lower-level  features,  for  instance,  boxes  and  planar  patches,  are  placed  in 
hierarchical  layers  within  a  path.  Parameter  transforms  generate  votes  for 
hypotheses  in  parameter  spaces.  Evidence  from  various  sources  is  fused  in  a 
manner  motivated  by  work  in  connectionist  vision  systems  [6,9].  The  result  is  a 
highly  parallel,  highly  modular  architecture  using  a  uniform  control  structure. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  our  approach  is  the  homogeneity  that  allows  different 
feature  types  (such  as,  surfaces  and  curves)  and  potentially  different  input  sources 
(range  data,  intensity  data,  tactile  data,  ...)  to  be  easily  integrated.  A  global 
interpretation  of  the  scene  is  arrived  at  through  the  fusion  of  diverse  sources  of 
evidence.  This  homogeneity  is  obtained  with  the  introduction  of  a  generalized 
concept  of  feature  which  allows  features  at  any  level  to  be  treated  uniformly.  Flg- *  System  Architecture 

Generalized  features 

The  Generalized  Feature  Concept  imposes  a  uniformity  on  the  features  in  a  system,  allowing  them  to  interact.  This,  in 
combination  with  the  control  strategy  to  be  discussed,  makes  possible  the  integration  of  evidence  from  diverse  features. 
The  concept  states  that  each  feature  type  is  defined  by  a  parameterization  and  a  set  of  relationships  to  other  features. 

t  This  paper  discusses  only  the  work  done  at  the  Computer  Science  Department  of  the  IBM  T.  J.  Watson  Research  Center.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  there  is  computer  vision  research  done  at  the  Manufacturing  Research  Center  of  the  lab.  See,  for  example,  17,8,12]. 
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In  order  to  define  a  feature,  we  establish  the  particular  parameterization,  along  with  procedures  to  reach  this 
parameterization  from  lower  level  features  parameter  transforms ),  and  to  establish  evidential  relationships  with  other 
features  at  any  level  of  any  path  (compatibility  relations).  A  given  feature  can  be  introduced  into  the  system  simply  by 
specifying  these  three  types  of  knowledge. 

To  aid  discussion  of  the  feature  hierarchy  in  the  system,  we  subdivide  the  term  feature  into  local,  partial,  primitive  and 
assembly  features,  in  order  of  increasing  level  of  abstraction  from  the  original  data.  For  an  example  consider  lines  in 
three-space.  The  line  is  a  primitive  feature  contained  in  many  higher  level  feature  assemblies  such  as  parallelpipeds. 
But  it  is  also  formed  from  partial  features  such  as  orientation  and  position,  which,  in  turn,  are  extracted  from  local 
features  such  as  the  output  of  an  edge  detector. 

Organization  of  recognition 

The  generalized  feature  concept  allows  a  homogeneous,  feature  independent  control  structure.  This  takes  the  form  of 
a  recognition  network  [6,9]  where  nodes  represent  feature  hypotheses  and  links  represent  the  evidential  relationships 
between  features.  Parameter  hypotheses  for  a  feature  are  collected  in  a  parameter  space  associated  with  that  feature 
type.  Each  parameter  space  is  a  subnet  of  the  recognition  network.  Parameter  transforms  map  from  some  input 
parameter  space  into  some  other  parameter  space  [  1  ]  and  accumulate  evidence  for  feature  hypotheses  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  Hough  transform.  Iterative  refinement,  similar  to  that  used  in  connectionist  systems,  allows  the  network  to 
determine  which  hypotheses  are  actually  present. 

The  links  in  the  network  are  (1)  bottom-up  connections  between  local  features  and  the  nodes,  and  (2)  links  between 
nodes  themselves.  The  latter  links  can  be  inhibitory,  in  case  the  hypotheses  are  conflicting,  or  excitatory,  in  case  the 
hypotheses  are  supporting  one  another.  Hypotheses  and  links  are  generated  dynamically  from  the  results  of  the 
parameter  transforms  and  compatibility  relations. 

Each  node  computes  an  activation  level  representing  the  confidence  in  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  feature  or 
object  in  the  input.  At  each  iterative  step  i,  the  activation  level  of  a  node,  denoted  by  ALnode(i),  is  computed  as 

ALnode(  0)  =  0 

ALnodJS)  -  ALnoded  ~  D  +  BU ^  +  LE ^(i  -  -  LI node(i  -  \)  -  D  , 

where  BUnode  represents  bottom-up  reinforcement,  that  is,  a  measure  of  confidence  that  the  corresponding  hypothesis 
exists  based  only  on  data  measurements  (see  [10]).  LEnode  and  LInode,  represent  lateral  excitation  or  inhibition  from 
other  hypotheses.  D  is  a  decay  term  that  helps  suppress  spurious  hypotheses.  If  a  unit  in  a  space  survives,  i'  votes  for 
hypotheses  in  higher  level  spaces  via  the  associated  parameter  transform. 

This  approach  provides  several  advantages  for  a  recognition  system. 

Because  of  the  uniform  nature  of  the  architecture,  the  parameter  transforms  for  a  feature  can  be  defined  so  that  evidence 
can  be  gathered  from  different  input  sources  while  the  control  paradigm  remains  unchanged.  This  creates  a  natural 
environment  for  evidence  fusion. 

The  ability  of  the  system  to  accept  data  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  to  utilize  a  rich  set  of  features,  creates  a  beneficial 
redundancy.  For  instance,  a  planar  surface  and  its  bounding  edges  supply  redundant  information  that  allows  for  more 
robust  recognition  of  bounded  planar  patches  than  either  feature  alone.  In  combination  with  the  highly  parallel 
architecture,  this  implies  that  failure  or  removal  of  any  one  fe  !ure  extraction  path  need  not  imply  failure  of  the 
recognition  process  as  a  whole. 

Inhibition  links  perform  several  useful  functions.  Inhibition  within  a  small  parametric  neighborhood  sharpens  the 
response  of  the  transforms.  Only  the  strongest  unit  in  any  neighboring  cluster  will  survive.  This  reduces  the  problem 
of  votes  for  a  hypothesis  being  split  between  several  buckets  in  parameter  space.  Inhibition  links  between  hypotheses 
which  are  supported  by  common  image  pixels  provide  an  implicit  segmentation  of  the  image  Only  those  hypotheses 
which  do  not  share  support  from  portions  of  the  image  will  survive  iteration.  These  will  represent  a  spatial  segmentation 
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of  the  image.  U  links  can  also  be  used  lo  ensure  that  hypotheses  which  are  inconsistent,  for  example,  for  geometric 
reasons,  will  compete. 

The  evidence  integration  process  is  inherently  noise  resistant.  Most  hypotheses  receive  support  from  many  sources  of 
evidence.  Therefore  missing  or  inaccurate  evidence  will  only  cause  a  small  change  in  the  total  amount  of  support  for 
a  hypothesis. 


A  vision  system 

Using  these  techniques  we  have  developed  a  system  capable  of  recognizing  objects  in  depth  maps  of  complex  scenes. 
This  section  will  describe  the  features  we  use  and  the  parameter  transforms  used  to  extract  them.  For  a  more  complete 
description  sec  [31. 


System  features 

Our  surface  feature  set  consists  of  planes,  spheres  and  quadrics  of  revolution,  specifically  cylinders,  and  cones.  To 
increase  coverage  we  also  include  curves  in  three-space,  namely  lines  and  conic-sections.  These  correspond  to 
intersections  and  boundaries  of  surface  patches. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  system  has  no  dependency  on  any  specific  choice  of  features.  Thanks  to  the  generalized 
feature  concept,  as  we  expand  the  system’s  scope,  features  can  be  incrementally  added  or  the  feature  set  substantially 
changed  with  little  effort. 


Multiple  window  parameter  extraction 

To  extract  the  parameters  of  complex  geometric  entities,  one  would  like  to  devise 
an  M  x  M  operator  that  computes  some  parametric  description  of  the  curves  and 
surfaces.  To  avoid  interference  from  nearby  local  features,  the  size  M  of  the 
operator  should  be  small-but  this  will  make  estimates  of  higher-order  properties  of 
the  curve  and  surfaces  inaccurate. 

To  solve  these  problems,  we  use  the  correlated  information  embedded  in  different 
windows  that  contain  portions  of  a  feature.  For  both  curve  and  surface  extraction, 
we  use  a  set  of  nearby  range  points  or  windows  to  examine  a  more  global 
neighborhood  and  extract  the  parameters  of  our  primitive  features.  Specifically,  for 
each  range  point  q,  we  use  all  possible  combinations  of  n  windows  (within  some  radius  of  coherence)  to  generate 
hypotheses  about  the  presence  of  features  in  the  scene.  Though  many  spurious  hypotheses  are  generated,  only  those 
actually  present  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  survive.  Hence,  we  extend  the  pure  local  parameter  extraction  to  a 
somewhat  more  global  process  of  parameter  estimation.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  for  the  case  of  ellipse  finding  using 
multiple  windows.  (The  multiple  window  approach  is  described  in  detail  in  [4,5].) 


Fig.  2:  Multiple  windows  for  finding 
ellipses. 


Feature  reconstruction 

Local  surface  features  are  extracted  from  smooth  surface  approximations  to  the  depth  map.  That  is,  least-  squares  second 
order  polynomial  approximations  [2]  are  made  within  MxN areas  about  range  point  q.  From  these  approximations, 
the  principal  curvatures,  Kmax  and  <min,  and  the  associated  principal  directions  in  three-space,  Xmax  and  Xmin,  for 
each  range  point  q  are  computed. 

Wc  define  3D  points  that  lie  on  depth  niinuities  as  local  curve  features.  Well-known  edge  detectors  are  used  to 

generate  discontinuity  maps;  th:e  giv  inge  points  q  on,  or  near  zero  and  first  order  depth  discontinuities. 

These  local  features  are  used  as  inpu  to  the  level  parameter  transforms  in  the  recognition  hierarchy.  For  example, 
consider  two  range  points  qa  and  c»b  that  .  -  u  a  quadric  of  revolution  (not  an  oblate  ellipsoid).  Then,  the  plane  P a 

containing  qa  and  spanned  by  Xmin  aid  the  normal  Na  contains  the  axis  of  revolution.  Similarly,  for  plane  Pb  spanned 
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by  the  normal  at  point  qb  and  the  direction  of  minimum  curvature.  Hence,  the  intersection  of  these  two  planes  gives 
us  a  hypothesis  for  the  axis  of  revolution. 

When  a  first  level  hypothesis  survives  in  its  winner-take-all  subnetwork,  it  is  used  as  input  to  a  parameter  transform  to 
determine  higher  level  feature  hypotheses.  These  transforms  generally  reexamine  the  image  points,  (qn) ,  which  support 
the  hypothesis.  For  example,  the  radius  R  associated  with  each  point  in  {qn}  of  a  sphere  center  hypothesis  p  is  given 
by  R  =  lip  -  qll. 


Object  recognition 

The  homogeneous  approach  of  the  system  is  maintained  for  object  recognition  as  well.  The  parameter  transform  from 
the  feature  spaces  to  object  space  uses  the  reconstructed  features  to  index  into  a  database  of  object  models  to  determine 
which  it  suggests. 

We  have  no  need  to  determine  which  features  belong  to  a  single  object  before  recognition.  Just  as  the  refinement  step 
provides  an  implicit  segmentation  of  the  image  during  feature  extraction,  it  also  provides  a  partitioning  of  the  features 
during  object  recognition.  We  specify  that  hypotheses  which  share  support  from  common  features  compete,  thus 
assembly  hypotheses  which  survive  evidence  integration  will  not  share  features,  and  a  partition  on  the  feature  set  is 
created. 


Object  models 

Object  models  in  the  database  are  represented  by  a  feature 
graph  (see,  for  example.  Fig.  3).  Nodes  in  the  graph 
represent  the  primitive  features  of  the  object;  surfaces  and 
their  intersection  curves.  Arcs  represent  coordinate-free 
geometric  relationships  between  features,  for  example,  the 
relative  size  of  the  radii  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder. 

Features  of  a  model  are  sorted  into  layers,  which  represent 
the  resolution  at  which  we  expect  them  to  be  reconstructed. 
The  first  layers  contain  those  features  likely  to  be  found  at 
a  coarse  resolution  and  successively  later  layers  contain 
progressively  finer  features.  This  “multiple  resolution” 
representation  prunes  the  search  for  matching  features  as 
will  be  described  below. 


Each  hypothesis  in  object  space  represents  an  instantiation  of  an  object  model  from  the  database.  It  is  identified  by  the 
set  of  Nn^ings  [B(Fi,fj), ...}  between  features  Fi  of  the  object  model  and  features fj  found  in  the  image. 


Indexing 

Indexing  consists  of  two  steps,  checking  for  a  match  with  unbound  model  features  of  existing  object  hypotheses  and 
checking  features  of  models  in  the  database.  If  a  match  is  found  we  extend  or  create  a  hypothesis  to  include  the  new 
evidence. 

In  either  case,  we  only  need  to  check  for  matches  between  image  features  and  features  in  active  layers  of  an  object 
model.  For  uninstantiated  models  in  the  database,  only  the  first  (coarsest  resolution)  layer  is  active.  Instances  of  models 
in  object  hypotheses  can  have  one  or  more  active  layers.  Layers  are  activated  whenever  sufficient  features  of  the 
previous  layer  have  been  bound  to  image  features.  To  avoid  an  explosion  in  hypotheses  with  very  little  evidence,  only 
models  with  sufficient  matches  in  the  first  layer  are  instantiated.  Matching  an  image  feature  to  a  feature  in  a  model 
requires  checking  two  pieces  of  information,  intrinsic  feature  characteristics  (e.g.,  feature  type)  and  position  relative  to 
other  features. 
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Experiments 

Experiments  have  been  run  on  some  twenty  images  of  varying  complexity.  Early  images  were  artificially  generated 
and  relatively  simple  (see,  e.g.,  [2]).  More  recently,  wc  have  been  using  images  generated  with  a  laser  range  finder 
ill].  Images  have  varied  from  32  x  32  to  256  x  256. 

We  present  an  experiment  using  a64  x  64  depth  map  generated  from  the  scene  in  Fig.  4.  It  contains  four  simple  objects; 
a  pencil  sharpener,  a  battery,  a  tape  box,  and  a  half  golf  ball.  One  end  of  the  pencil  sharpener  and  the  golf  ball  are 
resting  on  the  box.  Figure  5  shows  the  depth  map. 

Low  level  processing  includes  finding  the  zero  and  first-order  discontinuities  in  the  original  data,  and  computing  quadric 
smooth  surface  approximations  about  each  point.  With  this  size  image,  these  take  about  two  minutes  on  a  Symbolics 
3650.  Feature  extraction  takes  on  the  order  of  12  iterations  and  15  minutes  real  time.  Most  surface  and  discontinuity 
features  present  in  the  image  were  successfully  reconstructed,  cf.  Fig.  6. 

Evidence  integration  causes  a  dramatic  implosion  in  the  number  of  hypotheses,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  7,  which  shows 
the  number  of  hypotheses  in  each  parameter  space  over  time.  As  an  example,  17  axis  orientation  hypotheses  (partial 
features  of  axes  of  quadrics  of  revolution)  were  generated  in  the  first-level  quadric  of  revolution  reconstruction  process. 
Of  these  two  survived  and  generated  89  hypotheses  for  axes  of  revolution.  Only  the  two  correct  axes  survived  to 
reconstruct  the  solids  of  revolution,  i.e.,  hypotheses  for  cylinders  and  cones. 

For  this  experiment,  there  were  1 1  object  models  in  the  database,  each  containing  from  two  to  20  features  (averaging 
1 2)  and  from  one  to  1 10  relationships  (averaging  34).  Model  features  were  divided  into  two  layers.  The  models  of  the 
objects  in  the  image  were  a  simple  sphere  (two  features,  spherical  surface  and  a  circular  limb),  a  cylinder  segment  (7 
features  and  8  relationships),  and  a  box  (18  features  and  63  relationships).  Other  models  in  the  database  included  a 
bottle,  an  L-brackct  and  two  different  computer  mice. 

The  four  objects  were  successfully  identified.  The  large  cylinder  segment  was  identified  on  the  basis  of  five  features, 

the  cylindrical  surface,  the  bounding  end  plane,  the  limbs 
and  the  circle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  bounding 
plane  and  the  cylinder.  The  smaller  cylinder,  sphere  and 
box  hypotheses  were  similarly  bound  to  all  their 
reconstructed  features.  The  total  indexing  time  for  all 
features  was  on  the  order  of  four  minutes. 

In  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  noise  resistance,  we  in¬ 
crementally  added  noise  to  the  image  of  the  previous 
experiment  and,  without  changing  any  control 
parameters,  observed  the  behavior  of  the  system.  With 
white  Gaussian  noise  of  standard  deviation  a  =  0.3  pixels 
(or  1%  of  the  dynamic  range  of  the  image)  we  began  to 


Hg.  7:  Number  of  active  hypotheses  over  lime. 
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fail  to  recognize  some  features.  Performance  then  degraded  gracefully  till,  with  noise  of  standard  deviation  ct  =  0.6 
pixels  (2%  of  the  dynamic  range)  (Fig.  8)  roughly  half  the  features  in  the  image  were  no  longer  reconstructed  and  only 
two  of  the  objects  were  recognized.  In  separate  tests  we  were  able  to  improve  performance  in  noisy  images  substantially 
by  adjusting  the  control  parameters. 

Research  directions 

A  number  of  areas  have  been  identified  as  current  and  future  research  topics  for  extending  the  system.  The  general 
thrust  is  to  scale  system  performance  with  input  scenes  of  increasing  complexity  and  size,  as  well  as  object  model 
databases  containing  more,  and  more  complex  objects. 


Object  modeling 

Building  object  models  and  organizing  these  models  in  an  object  model  database  is  a  difficult  and  important  problem; 
this  becomes  more  of  an  issue  when  the  catalogue  of  objects  is  large.  Additionally,  efficient  schemes  for  indexing  into 
the  database  become  important  as  image  complexity  increases. 

Often  an  object  can  be  modeled  as  the  composition  of  subobjects  which  suggests  hierarchical  modeling.  However,  for 
large  object  domains,  an  hierarchical  organization  of  the  database  is  not  enough.  The  presence  of  a  particular  feature 
in  the  scene  will  still  generate  an  object  hypothesis  for  every  possible  object  or  subobject  in  the  database  that  has  that 
feature  as  a  composing  part.  Therefore,  we  need  a  scheme  that  limits  the  explosion  of  interpretations.  A  commonly 
suggested  solution  to  this  is  an  multiple  resolution  approach  to  object  modeling  and  matching.  For  example,  one  could 
introduce  an  ordering  of  the  features  and  describe  an  object  by  adding  more  and  more  detail.  We  have  generalized  this 
concept  and  propose  to  use  any  ordering  of  the  features.  To  be  more  precise,  an  object  is  described  in  terms  of  layers 
of  sets  of  features  and  the  layers  are  ordered.  Matching  and  indexing  is  achieved  starting  at  the  first  layer,  progressing 
to  the  next  layer,  and  so  on.  Examples  of  layering  criteria  are: 


•  Ordering  the  features  according  to  how  “well  they  describe”  an  object.  If  the  modeling  is  done  in  terms  of  surface 
and  curve  patches,  this  would  be  multiresolution  modeling,  describing  the  objects  in  a  coarse  to  fine  manner. 

•  An  ordering  of  the  features  in  terms  of  those  features  that  “best  distinguish”  the  object  from  other  objects  in  the 
database. 


Of  course,  many  other  criteria  for  layering  the  object  features  are  possible.  We  propose  to  use  several  different  layerings 
of  the  object  features.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  recognition  process,  prominent  objects  in  a  scene 
are  recognized  by  their  coarse  features,  while  in  later  stages  other  salient  features  are  important.  Note  that  each  layer 
of  features  in  an  object  model  describes  a  subassembly  which  not  necessarily  corresponds  to  a  physical  object  Hence, 
objects  are  described  in  terms  of  subobjects  and  subassemblies.  Each  subobject  can  be  part  of  many  objects,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  each  subassembly  can  compose  many  objects,  that  is,  many  objects  can  share  the  same  layers. 


One  has  to  specify  how  the  features  within  the 


subobjects  and  subassemblies  are  related  and  how  these  constructs  are 
related  to  one  another.  Here  we  consider  two  choices,  the  use  of  an 
object-centered  coordinate  system  and  the  use  of  coordinate-free 
relationships  between  the  primitive  features  and  constructs.  Most 
relationships  can  be  described  using  either  of  these  methods.  However, 
some  relationships  are  more  naturally  described  with  one  than  with  the 
other.  The  advantage  of  coordinate-free  relationships  is  that  they  can 
be  checked  very  efficiently  but  defining  unique  and  exhaustive  relation¬ 
ships  between  all  pairs  of  features  of  a  construct  requires  large  amounts 
of  storage  (the  number  of  relationships  grows  exponentionally  with  the 
number  of  features).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  object-centered 
coordinate  systems  is  computationally  more  expensive  but  allows  for  a 
complete  specification  of  all  geometric  relations  between  (geometric) 


Fig.  8:  Degraded  depth  map. 
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features  and  constructs  relatively  easily.  Therefore,  wc 
propose  a  compromise: 

•  All  features  in  all  constructs  and  all  constructs  of  an 
object  are  related  to  each  other  in  terms  of  an  object- 
centered  coordinate  system.  Hence,  once  the  transfor¬ 
mation  between  the  object-centered  coordinate  system 
and  a  reference  frame  defined  v.ith  respect  image 
features  is  known,  all  other  (geometric)  features  can 
be  matched  to  the  object  in  terms  of  this  transforma¬ 
tion. 

•  Some  features,  typically,  but  not  necessarily  features 
in  the  first  layers  (subassemblies),  of  an  object  are 
related  in  a  graph  structure  as  described  above.  This 
allows  for  very  fast  indexing  into  the  database  since 
only  simple  geometric  relations  have  to  be  checked 
during  this  process,  as  opposed  to  computing  rigid 
transformations. 


Fig.  9:  Expanded  object  modeling  scheme. 


Figure  9  gives  an  example  of  an  object  model.  Object  A  is  described  in  terms  of  a  subobject  (object  B)  and  a  number 
of  features.  The  features,  including  the  subobject,  are  ordered  in  layers;  some  of  the  features  are  related  by 
coordinate-free  relationships  while  all  the  features  are  described  within  an  object-centered  reference  frame. 

Of  course,  with  such  complicated  models,  automatic  model  acquisition  becomes  a  challenging  task. 


Multiresolution 

We  are  investigating  techniques  to  reduce  overall  data  processing  requirements.  Our  approach  will  involve  a 
progression  from  coarse  to  fine  image  resolution.  The  cues  for  going  to  a  finer  resolution  (and  hence  more  data)  will 
be  derived  from  the  lower  level  data  or  data  descriptions,  and  from  the  higher  level  model  description  spaces.  By 
organizing  the  models  themselves  into  a  multiresolution  representation,  we  will  be  able  to  implement  model-driven 
feedback  to  the  sensing  stages,  to  perform  a  foveation-type  search  for  salient  features.  Similarly,  lower  level  information 
will  produce  a  more  data-driven  feedback  to  the  sensing  stage. 

Our  model  database  contains  information  on  which  object  components  are  fine  features,  and  which  are  coarse  features. 
An  initial  search  of  a  low  resolution  image  will  instantiate  a  set  of  object  model  hypotheses  based  on  coarse  features. 
The  models  themselves  can  then  be  examined  for  distinctive  fine  features,  and  more  data  may  be  examined  in  appropriate 
regions  to  try  and  detect  this  information.  Thus,  for  example,  a  bolt  and  a  battery  might  be  essentially  cylinders  at 
coarse  resolution,  but  a  model-driven  search  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  would  yield  additional  fine  planar  features  in 
the  case  of  the  bolt  (its  head). 

Resolution  changes  driven  by  lower  level  information  are  a  more  ad  hoc  process,  since  we  are  generally  trying  to  infer 
where  we  are  missing  information.  Reasonable  paradigms  are  to  increase  resolution  to  achieve  more  accurate 
localization  of  discontinuities,  and  to  improve  surface  parameter  estimation.  We  are  investigating  two  techniques: 

•  The  limitations  of  the  fitted  surface  can  be  used  as  the  driving  source  for  resampling.  For  example,  in  case  of 
local  least-squares  surface  fitting,  if  the  error  is  excessive  compared  to  the  expected  image  noise  level,  then  a 
finer  resolution  may  be  appropriate. 

•  Guided  by  the  above  technique,  we  start  processing  and  image  at  a  certain  coarse  resolution.  Regions  of  the 
image  that  contain  coarse  surface  patches,  will  quickly  converge  to  a  solution.  Regions  that  contain  surface 
discontinuities  or  fine  surface  detail  will  not  converge  or  converge  much  slower.  These  latter  regions  can  be 
resampled  and  processed  at  a  finer  resolution. 
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Let  us  give  an  example  of  the  second  approach.  Parameter  reconstruction  of,  for  example,  the  cylinders  in  the  depth 
map  of  Fig.  8  fails  because  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  in  the  cylindrical  areas  is  too  high.  There  are  no  curve  or  surface 
hypotheses  associated  with  these  (known!)  areas  and  processing  these  areas  at  twice  the  resolution  will  help  the  system 
to  identify  the  surfaces. 

Fusion 

We  wish  to  add  more  features  to  the  system  to  increase  the  range  of  objects  that  can  be  recognized.  As  with  any 
differentiation  and  identification  task,  the  more  orthogonal  the  descriptors  are,  the  better  the  result.  Various  types  of 
features  would  be  reasonable  and  interesting  to  add  to  the  system.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  class  of  features  that  can 
be  obtained  from  intensity  imagery.  These  may  include  texture  and  color.  Also  current  features,  such  as  discontinuities, 
could  be  augmented  by  intensity  data  analysis.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our  architecture,  such  diverse  features  can 
easily  be  added  to  the  system. 

An  additional  data-driven  path  would  let  intensity  image  analysis  drive  the  more  expensive  range  imaging  process, 
where  local  analysis  would  call  for  Finer  resolution  to  resolve  ambiguous  surface  regions. 

Discussion 

We  have  described  a  framework  for  visual  recognition.  Within  this  framework  we  have  implemented  a  vision  system 
that  recognizes  objects  bounded  by  planar  and  curved  surfaces  using  a  depth  map  as  input.  The  experiments  show  that 
the  proposed  techniques  are  potentially  very  powerful. 

We  intend  to  further  develop  this  system  to  determine  whether  the  approach  scales  with  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
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Abstract 

The  automatic  recognition  of  targets  is  an  important  and  difficult  problem.  The  targets  to  be 
recognized  may  appear  in  a  variety  of  conformations  and  they  may  appear  against  a  variety  of 
backgrounds.  We  have  developed  a  model-based  experimental  target  recognition  system  to  process 
laser  radar  range  and  intensity  imagery  and  to  recognize  targets  automatically.  This  system  is 
a  laboratory  research  tool;  it  allows  us  to  try  alternative  algorithms  and  vary  parameters  while 
evaluating  their  effect  on  the  overall  recognition  performance  of  the  system.  In  the  course  of  our 
research  we  have  exercised  the  system  on  several  hundred  images  to  obtain  the  performance  results 
discussed  in  this  paper. 


1  The  ATR  Problem 

The  goal  of  an  automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  system  is  to  detect  and  recognize  various  objects 
of  interest  in  a  particular  area  using  imagery  or  other  measurements  from  one  or  more  sensors.  In 
addition  the  ATR  system  may  have  (and  will  probably  need)  access  to  other  information  such  as  map 
data,  navigation  data,  suspected  target  locations,  suspected  target  types,  and  meteorological  data.  Ide¬ 
ally,  the  output  of  the  ATR  system  would  be  a  prioritized  list  of  targets,  their  locations,  orientations, 
configurations,  and  important  attributes. 

The  ATR  problem  is  unquestionably  difficult.  An  object  of  interest  may  appear  different  when 
viewed  from  different  viewing  angles,  in  different  states  of  articulation,  when  surrounded  by  different 
backgrounds,  at  different  times  of  day,  under  different  weather  conditions,  when  imaged  by  different 
sensors,  when  partially  obscured,  and  when  camouflaged.  Backgrounds  can  vary  dramatically,  making 
it  difficult  to  build  a  system  that  gives  an  acceptably  low  false  alarm  rate  under  all  conditions.  On  its 
surface,  the  ATR  problem  is  “simply”  one  of  detecting  and  classifying  signals  in  noise.  However,  the 
signals  and  noise  have  widely  varying  characteristics,  and  the  signal,  when  it  is  present,  is  not  simply 
added  to  the  noise. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  very  interested  in  ATR  systems  for  a  number  of  applications.  Some 
of  these  applications,  such  as  the  tactical  battlefield,  involve  areas  containing  a  relatively  large  number 
of  targets,  and  others,  such  as  holding  mobile  missile  launchers  at  risk,  are  akin  to  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack.  The  use  of  a  reliable,  robust  ATR  system  will  reduce  the  workload  of  the  pilot  and 
crew  in  a  manned  aircraft  and  will  reduce  the  bandwidth  of  data  links  needed  by  remotely  piloted  or 

’This  works  was  supported  by  the  DARPA  Tactical  Technology  Office.  The  views  expressed  are  those  of  the  authors 
and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  or  position  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
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autonomous  reconnaissance  aircraft.  There  is  also  interest  in  developing  “smart”  weapons,  which  can 
be  launched  from  stand-off  positions  and  which  will  search  and  engage  certain  targets  in  specified  areas. 
We  are  interested  in  the  tactical  air-to-ground  situation,  where  an  aircraft  must  detect,  identify,  and 
prioritize  the  targets  it  encounters.  (In  spite  of  this  interest,  the  bulk  of  our  initial  work  has  been  done 
using  ground-based  imagery  because  of  its  availability.)  The  problem  of  how  the  disparate  pieces  of 
sensed  and  a  priori  information  are  represented  in  the  computer  is  central  to  the  solution  of  the  ATR 
problem.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  recognition  system  to  apply  the  right  information  to  the  problem  at  the 
right  time  that  will  make  its  solution  possible.  Numerical  data  are  easily  represented  and  manipulated 
by  computers.  Other  forms  of  information,  which  are  less  precise,  less  clearly  related,  less  prone  to 
mathematical  analysis,  must  also  be  represented  and  manipulated  to  solve  the  ATR  problem.  The 
symbolic  representation  of  information  and  transformations  between  various  symbolic  representations 
are  fundamental  issues  in  the  development  of  ATR  systems. 


2  Model-Based  Recognition 

In  addressing  the  ATR  problem,  we  have  concentrated  on  a  model-based  approach  to  object  recognition. 
This  approach  generally  consists  of  four  major  elements,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1.  In  the  image  event 
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Figure  1:  Block  diagram  of  a  general  model-based  recognition  system. 

characterization  subsystem ,  imagery  from  sensors  is  analyzed  by  one  or  more  algorithms  to  detect,  extract 
and  represent  information  about  the  objects  in  the  scene.  This  operation  is  often  referred  to  as  “feature 
extraction,”  but  that  name  is  somewhat  misleading  and  limiting.  This  subsystem  is  more  like  a  set  of 
image  analysis  tools  that  can  be  applied  selectively  to  parts  of  an  image  or  the  entire  image  as  dictated 
by  the  ATR  control  subsystem.  The  event  characterization  subsystem  not  only  performs  the  image 
processing  computations  necessary  for  analysis,  but  it  represents  the  results  of  the  analysis  in  a  form 
that  is  suitable  for  the  matching  operation  to  follow.  Ideally,  the  output  of  the  event  characterization 
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subsystem  would  be  a  list  of  interesting  areas  of  the  image  (detections)  and  a  characterization  of  each 
of  these  areas  using  both  symbolic  and  numeric  data  representations. 

The  model  library  contains  explicit  models  of  objects  and  backgrounds  organized  to  facilitate  the 
recognition  process.  Here  lies  a  great  challenge,  to  encode  the  diversity  of  a  prion  information  known 
about  objects,  the  environment  in  which  they  exist,  and  their  relationships  to  one  another  in  a  way 
that  can  be  used  to  match  the  information  obtained  by  the  image  event  characterization  subsystem. 
The  contents  of  the  model  library  also  depend  on  the  capabilities  of  the  sensors,  because  it  makes  no 
sense  to  model  what  cannot  be  measured.  Having  this  knowledge  in  an  easily  accessible  form  facilitates 
development  and  makes  it  easier  to  understand  what  the  system  is  doing  when  it  recognizes  an  object. 

Currently  models  are  built  “by  hand,”  that  is,  an  analyst  studies  the  imagery  and  the  blueprints  of 
the  objects  to  be  recognized  and  encodes  the  relevant  information  in  a  data  structure  that  forms  part 
of  the  model  library.  Some  simple  software  tools  are  currently  used  in  this  task,  but  there  is  much  more 
that  could  be  done  to  develop  an  efficient  computer-aided  library  building  system.  It  is  also  possible,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  to  develop  a  program  that  can  generate  a  model  library  automatically  from  many 
examples  of  objects  in  imagery.  A  simple  version  of  automatic  library  generation  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  companion  recognition  project  [Aull  88]. 

Between  the  image  event  characterization  subsystem  and  the  model  library  lies  the  matching  subsys¬ 
tem.  It  attempts  to  match  the  characterizations  of  events  detected  in  the  image  to  the  various  object, 
models.  In  essence  it  attempts  to  generate  hypotheses  for  the  identification  of  objects  found  in  the 
image,  discard  those  hypotheses  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  imagery,  compute  a  figure  of  merit  for 
the  strength  of  the  match  between  the  extracted  features  and  the  model  for  each  consistent  hypothesis, 
and  make  a  decision  based  on  the  figures  of  merit. 

Indexing  is  an  important  task  for  the  matching  subsystem.  In  this  context,  indexing  refers  to  gener¬ 
ating  a  set  of  working  hypotheses  based  on  partial  characterizations  of  an  object  detected  in  the  imagery. 
To  recognize  an  object  with  a  unique  and  persistent  feature,  often  called  a  “signature,”  it  is  sufficient 
to  detect  that  feature  in  the  imagery.  The  feature  is  a  strong  index  into  the  library  of  possible  object 
hypotheses.  More  generally,  however,  any  particular  feature  will  be  exhibited  by  several  types  of  object. 
The  feature  is  a  weaker  index  in  this  case,  but  nevertheless  it  serves  to  reduce  the  number  of  hypotheses 
that  are  consistent  with  the  observed  imagery. 

Development  of  a  practical  matching  subsystem  is  a  challenge.  Conceptually  it  is  straightforward  to 
conceive  of  a  matching  subsystem  that  examines  all  models  (from  a  finite  library  of  models)  for  each 
object  detected  in  the  image  and  then  attempts  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  the  match  for  each  possibility. 
This  corresponds  to  mapping  out  all  points  in  a  space  of  possible  solutions  and  exhaustively  testing  each 
one  for  each  unknown  object.  Computationally,  however,  this  strategy  is  generally  impractical.  It  is 
more  desirable  to  structure  the  matching  operation  so  that  many  hypotheses  can  be  eliminated  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  computation.  We  shall  examine  one  approach  for  doing  this  later  in  this 
article. 

The  final  major  subsystem  in  a  generic  model-based  recognition  system  is  the  control  subsystem. 
Its  primary  job  is  to  apply  computational  resources  to  the  recognition  problem  to  reduce  the  overall 
amount  of  computation  needed  to  reach  a  reasonable  decision.  If  computational  resources,  memory,  and 
execution  time  were  not  limited,  the  control  subsystem  could  simply  conduct  an  exhaustive  search  of  the 
solution  space  for  every  object  detected  in  the  image.  Unfortunately,  this  highly  structured,  inflexible 
approach  is  impractical  for  all  but  the  simplest  problems. 

To  reduce  the  amount  of  computation  expended,  the  control  subsystem  must  embody  strategies 
about  when  various  analysis  operations  should  be  applied  to  the  imagery  and  under  which  conditions 
various  matching  procedures  should  be  invoked.  The  “intelligence”  of  the  recognition  system,  which  is 
still  very  much  mechanical,  depends  on  the  variety,  sophistication,  and  effectiveness  of  this  procedural 
knowledge. 

Two  major  control  strategies,  data-driven  and  model-driven,  are  usually  present  in  a  model-based 
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recognition  system.  The  data-driven  control  strategy  starts  from  the  bottom  up  by  analyzing  the  input 
imagery,  extracting  features  from  it,  grouping  features  into  higher-level  features,  and  attempting  to 
associate  the  high-level  features  together  to  form  objects.  In  the  model-driven  control  strategy,  an 
object  model  is  used  to  guide  the  processing  by  dictating  what  specific  features  should  be  searched  for  in 
the  image  to  determine  the  presence  and  location  of  that  kind  of  object.  Model-driven  control  is  often 
called  “top-down." 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  a  robust  ATR  system  will  need  to  use  both  control  strategies.  Data- 
driven  control  is  appropriate  for  detecting  image  events  and  extracting  features  from  the  imagery  for 
forming  hypotheses  from  extracted  features.  Model-driven  control  is  appropriate  for  finding  evidence  to 
support  or  refute  a  hypothesis.  The  challenge  becomes  one  of  developing  a  mixed  st  rategy  that  is  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  situations  appropriate  for  data-driven  control  and  model-driven  control  and 
to  embed  this  procedural  knowledge  into  the  control  subsystem. 


3  Experimental  Target  Recognition  System 

Over  the  past  several  years  we  have  developed  a  model-based  ATR  system  for  recognizing  tanks,  how¬ 
itzers,  and  armored  personnel  carriers  (APCs)  in  laser  radar  imagery.  Our  goal  was  to  create  an  end- 
to-end  system,  one  that  accepted  laser  radar  range  and  intensity  images  as  its  input  and  produced  a 
recognition  decision  as  its  output.  We  did  not  require  that  each  piece  of  the  system  be  optima]  or  state-of- 
the-art,  but  we  did  want  to  have  enough  pieces  in  place  to  comprise  a  complete  system.  With  a  complete 
system,  we  are  able  to  conduct  experiments  with  different  subsystems,  algorithms,  and  parameters  to 
evaluate  their  impact  on  the  end-to-end  recognition  performance. 

We  have  been  working  primarily  with  imagery  taken  from  a  ground-based  infrared  laser  radar  system 
developed  by  the  Opto-Radar  Group  at  Lincoln  Laboratory[Gschwendtner  83],  Laser  energy  is  trans¬ 
mitted  out  into  the  environment  using  a  pulse  waveform.  Reflected  energy  returns  to  the  sensor  and  is 
detected  to  give  a  waveform  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  peak  intensity  is  a  measure  of  the 


Figure  2:  Typical  laser  radar  returned  waveform. 

reflectivity  of  the  object  encountered  by  the  laser  radiation,  and  the  peak  location  in  time  is  a  measure 
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of  the  range  to  the  reflecting  object.  These  two  measurements  are  made  for  each  picture  element  (pixel) 
in  an  image  by  scanning  the  laser  beam  across  the  scene. 

Other  measurements  may  also  be  made  with  a  laser  radar  sensor.  By  using  a  continuous  waveform, 
Doppler  shift  may  be  measured  to  indicate  the  degree  of  radial  motion  in  each  pixel.  Passive  infrared 
detectors  have  also  been  installed  using  the  same  optics  to  provide  a  thermal  image  that  is  pixel-registered 
with  the  range  and  intensity  images.  A  detailed  discussion  of  laser  radar  technology,  however,  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article. 

Typical  intensity  and  range  images  are  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4  respectively. 

In  Figure  3  the  top  row  of  three  intensity  images  shows  three  views  of  a  tank,  the  middle  row  three 
views  of  an  APC,  and  the  bottom  row  three  views  of  a  howitzer.  A  bright  pixel  in  an  intensity  image 
indicates  a  strong  reflector  of  laser  radiation,  and  a  dark  pixel  indicates  that  very  little  energy  was 
returned  to  the  sensor  from  that  area  of  the  scene.  Figure  4  shows  the  corresponding,  pixel-registered 
range  images.  In  range  images,  pixel  brightness  corresponds  to  distance  from  the  sensor.  Bright  pixels 
are  far  away;  dark  pixels  are  close. 

Note  that  these  range  images  contain  numerous  “noise”  pixels  which  appear  blacked  out.  These 
“dropouts”  correspond  to  areas  of  the  scene  that  reflect  very  little  radiation.  This  situation  causes 
the  returned  signal  to  remain  below  the  detection  threshold.  The  sensor  cannot  reliably  make  a  range 
estimate,  and  it  records  that  fact. 

Another  type  of  noise  is  also  present.  Range  pixels  called  “outliers”  result  when  noise  causes  the 
wrong  peak  to  be  picked  in  the  returned  signal.  Of  course,  in  this  case  the  sensor  is  not  aware  that  the 
wrong  peak  was  picked  and  records  an  erroneous  range  value  for  the  pixel.  Some  outliers  are  visible 
in  Figure  4  as  white  dots  on  the  black  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  images.  Dropouts  and  outliers  are 
collectively  called  missing  values. 

Our  primary  data  base  consists  of  200  such  intensity-range  image  pairs.  Each  image  is  60  pixels 
high  by  128  pixels  wide.  The  images  are  zoomed  vertically  by  a  factor  of  two  so  that  objects  appear 
with  the  correct  aspect  ratio.  Each  image  pair  exhibits  a  tank,  a  howitzer,  or  an  APC  at  one  of  four 
ranges:  700,  1000,  1400,  and  1800  meters.  The  orientation  of  the  vehicle,  and  in  the  case  of  tanks  and 
howitzers  the  body-turret  angle,  may  vary  from  one  image  pair  to  the  next.  Various  subsets  of  the  images 
have  different  background  characteristics,  including  distant  uncluttered  backgrounds,  near  uncluttered 
backgrounds,  and  near  cluttered  backgrounds. 

The  sensor  used  to  acquire  our  primary  data  base  has  a  range  accuracy  of  approximately  6  meters. 
Because  of  this,  most  pixels  on  an  object  fall  into  a  single  range  bin  or  straddle  the  boundary  between 
two  adjacent  range  bins.  In  addition  to  this  imagery,  airborne  laser  radar  imagery  acquired  with  the 
Opto-Radar  Group’s  improved  range-accuracy  sensor  is  also  being  examined. 

We  have  also  augmented  the  image  database  by  developing  a  synthetic  image  generator.  Using  it, 
we  can  construct  scenes  and  situations  for  which  we  do  not  have  real  imagery.  It  also  allows  us  to  know 
exactly  the  contents  of  the  scenes  we  process  and  to  vary  sensor  parameters,  such  as  range  accuracy, 
angular  resolution,  and  percentage  of  outliers. 

Our  real  laser  radar  imagery  is  characterized  by  coarse  range  resolution  and  a  significant  amount  of 
dropout  and  outlier  noise.  The  objects  that  appear  in  the  imagery  are  often  not  known  precisely;  they 
may  be  partially  occluded,  have  articulated  parts  rotated  to  various  orientations,  or  have  missing  or 
extraneous  parts. 

The  problem  of  recognizing  3-D  objects  from  range  imagery  has  received  a  lot  of  attention  in  the 
last  few  years  [Kanade  87).  However,  many  published  approaches  assume  high  angular-resolution  and 
high  range-resolution  range  images  in  well  controlled  situations.  Furthermore,  the  objects  that  are  to 
be  recognized  are  generally  known  precisely  and  rigid  (as  opposed  to  articulated).  In  our  application, 
however,  we  need  to  perform  recognition  of  imprecisely  known  and  articulated  targets  using  a  2-D 
silhouettes.  Thus,  most  of  the  above  approches  are  not  well  adapted  to  our  problem. 

The  problem  of  recognizing  3-D  objects  from  2-D  silhouettes  extracted  from  the  range  imagery  has 
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not  been  widely  studied.  Recently  Van  Hove  [Van  Hove  87, Van  Hove  88]  developed  a  constraint-based 
approach  to  recognizing  3-D  objects  from  edge  segments  of  their  2-D  silhouettes.  However,  detailed 
models  and  relatively  clean  silhouettes  are  required  in  his  current  recognition  system.  Work  remains  to 
test  and  extend  his  system  to  actual  laser  radar  imagery. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  XTRS  are  its  ability  to  recognize  possibly  articulated,  imprecisely 
known  objects  viewed  from  a  variety  of  vantage  points. 

A  block  diagram  of  the  experimental  target  recognition  sysLem  (XTRS),  shown  in  Figure  5,  reflects 
the  general  block  diagram  discussed  earlier,  with  a  few  variations.  There  are  actually  two  distinct 


Figure  5:  XTRS  block  diagram 

recognition  systems  within  XTRS.  Both  extract  range  silhouettes  from  laser  radar  imagery  and  make 
recognition  decisions  automatically,  but  they  differ  in  their  processing  approaches.  The  contour-based 
system  (XTRS-C)  attempts  to  extract  range  discontinuities  corresponding  to  object  boundaries  while 
the  region-based  system  (XTRS-R)  attempts  to  extract  regions  having  constant  range.  XTRS-C  and 
XTRS-R  differ  only  in  their  event  characterization  subsystems  and  model  libraries;  they  use  the  same 
matching  subsystem. 

The  model  libraries  of  XTRS  use  appearance  models  (AMs)  to  store  information  about  each  type 
of  object  that  the  system  is  to  be  able  to  identify.  An  AM,  rather  than  being  a  full  3-D  model,  is  a 
description  of  the  expected  appearance  of  an  object  in  a  2-D  image  produced  by  a  given  sensor.  A  single 
AM  describes  the  appearance  of  an  object  over  a  range  of  aspects  and  articulation  conditions.  An  AM 
is  also  designed  to  allow  missing  and  extraneous  parts  as  well  as  some  degree  of  occlusion.  Each  AM  is  a 
data  structure,  similar  to  a  semantic  network,  that  describes  an  object  in  terms  of  the  sizes  and  shapes 
of  its  parts  and  the  relations  among  them.  The  concept  of  an  AM  was  first  introduced  by  Selfridge 
[Selfridge  82],  but  our  definition,  implementation,  and  use  of  AMs  differs  from  his. 

In  both  the  contour-based  and  region-based  systems,  the  recognition  step  consists  of  matching  the 
symbolic  silhouette  characterization  against  AMs  of  known  objects  and  t.1  n  deciding  among  the  alter¬ 
native  objects  (including  the  null  hypothesis)  using  scores  computed  in  the  matching  process. 

In  the  following  sections  we  shall  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  various 
subsystems  are  implemented  in  XTRS. 
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4  Image  Event  Characterization 

The  first  step  in  processing  the  laser  radar  imagery  is  to  detect,  extract  and  characterize  various  image 
events.  An  image  event  is  some  particular  characteristic  that  occurs  in  the  imagery  and  may  indicate 
the  presence  of  an  object.  In  XTRS-C,  we  attempt  to  find  long  contours  representing  range  disconti¬ 
nuities.  In  XTRS-R,  we  try  to  extract  regions  with  constant  range  values.  In  both  cases  the  image 
events  (i.e.,  contours  and  regions)  are  characterized  and  stored  as  symbolic  image-event  descriptions. 
(The  description  is  called  symbolic  though  the  characterization  contains  both  symbolic  and  numeric 
attributes.) 

An  image  event  is  also  decomposed  into  primitive  features.  For  XTRS-C  these  primitives  are  corners 
and  arcs;  for  XTRS-R  these  primitives  are  subregions.  A  symbolic  primitive  description  of  each  primitive 
is  created  to  be  used  in  matching  against  the  symbolic  descriptions  embodied  in  the  AMs.  The  image- 
event  description  and  the  primitive  descriptions  comprise  the  characterization  needed  for  matching. 

The  primitive  descriptions  corresponding  to  an  image  event  are  stored  in  a  data  structure  called  an 
attributed  relational  graph,  or  ARG  [Eshera  86].  An  ARG  is  similar  to  a  semantic  network;  it  is  a  graph 
whose  nodes  contain  symbolic  and  numeric  attributes  describing  the  primitive  features  and  whose  links 
between  nodes  indicate  relationships  between  the  features. 

In  the  following  subsections  we  shall  describe  in  turn  the  event  characterization  procedures  for  XTRS- 
C  and  XTRS-R. 

4.1  Contour  Extraction  and  Characterization 

The  XTRS-C  relies  exclusively  on  the  raw  range  images  produced  by  the  laser  radar;  the  intensity  images 
are  not  used.  The  first  step  is  to  remove  as  many  “noise”  pixels  as  possible.  Each  dropout  is  reported 
automatically  by  the  sensor;  outliers  must  be  detected  by  computation.  They  are  subsequently  replaced 
with  “locally  reasonable”  range  values.  (The  detailed  procedure  for  detecting  and  replacing  missing 
values  is  described  in  [Verly  86].)  The  finai  cleaned  range  image  is  obtained  by  removing  remaining 
isolated  “black”  pixels  using  function  (gray-scale)  mathematical  morphology  [Serra  82].  (The  procedure 
is  based  on  the  noise  removal  techniques  of  [Esselman  87a,Esselman  87b].) 

A  difference-of-Gausssians  (DOG)  edge  detection  algorithm  [Marr  82]  is  used  to  extract  contour 
information  from  the  cleaned  range  image.  The  zero-crossings  (ZCs)  of  the  resulting  image  correspond 
in  theory  to  the  edges  in  the  cleaned  range  image.  The  zero-crossing  contours  of  the  DOG  image  are 
formed  by  linking  small  ZC  elements  obtained  by  interpolating  between  positively  valued  and  negatively 
valued  pixels.  Each  of  these  contours  has  a  number  of  associated  attributes  such  as  length,  average 
strength,  complete  lists  of  range  values  on  the  near  /far  side  (low/high  range  values)  of  the  contour,  as 
well  as  an  indication  of  the  position  of  the  near  side  with  respect  to  the  contour. 

Since  the  number  of  resulting  contours  is  large  and  since  the  object  of  interest  may  yield  several 
disjoint  contours,  a  heuristic  method  was  devised  to  merge  contours  into  potential  object  silhouettes. 
We  retain  only  the  N  contours  with  the  largest  average  ZC  strength.  (We  generally  use  N  =  20.) 
Most  of  the  pieces  of  the  desired  silhouette  are  generally  present  in  this  reduced  set  of  contours.  The 
complete  silhouette  contour  can  often  be  obtained  by  starting  with  the  longest  of  these  strongest  contours, 
splitting  some  of  the  remaining  open  contours  at  places  where  the  associated  list  of  low  range  values  shows 
significant  discontinuities,  splicing  the  resulting  open  contours  to  the  longest  contour  (or  each  other), 
and  finally  reconnecting  selected  closed  contours.  (The  details  of  these  contour  merging  operations  are 
complex  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.)  The  median  value  of  the  elements  in  the  corresponding 
list  of  low  range  values  is  used  as  the  object  range  value. 

At  this  point  in  the  processing  we  have  selected  a  contour  to  be  analyzed;  the  extraction  part  of 
the  processing  is  complete.  Now  we  must  characterize  the  shape  of  the  contour  by  decomposing  it 
into  its  primitives.  A  condensed  representation  of  the  silhouette  is  obtained  by  computing  a  polygonal 
approximation  (PA)  to  its  contour.  To  do  this,  we  have  implemented  Ramer's  algorithm  [Ramer  72]. 
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The  aim  in  computing  this  PA  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  points  used  to  represent  the  contour  while 
retaining  the  essential  shape  of  the  silhouette.  Each  line  segment  in  the  PA  corresponds  to  a  subcontour 
of  the  silhouette  and  this  correspondence  information  is  kept  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  PA  for 
subsequent  use. 

The  PA  is  smoothed  by  removing  vertices  corresponding  to  small  shears  and  small  angular  deviations. 
This  step  is  called  PA  editing.  The  resulting  edited  PA  can  in  some  cases  be  identical  to  the  original 
PA. 

The  edited  PA  is  decomposed  into  concave  and  convex  parts,  and  each  of  these  edited-PA  subcontours 
is  further  decomposed  into  corners  and  arcs  (contour  primitives).  The  decomposition  procedure  is  similar, 
but  not  identical,  to  that  of  Pavlidis  [Pavlidis  79],  and  its  complete  description  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article.  Since  each  corner  or  arc  consists  of  two  or  more  edited-PA  segments,  it  is  straighforward  to 
find  what  part  of  the  original  silhouette  corresponds  to  any  given  primitive.  This  ability  to  “backproject” 
contour  primitives  onto  the  extracted  silhouette  contour  can  be  exploited  in  the  recognition  process,  for 
example,  to  measure  the  median  width  of  an  elongated  appendage  using  the  extracted  contour  rather 
than  its  edited  PA.  The  bounding  rectangle  of  the  edited  PA  is  the  frame  of  reference  used  during 
recognition. 

Finally  symbolic  descriptions  are  constructed  for  the  extracted  silhouette  contour  and  each  of  the 
primitives.  In  the  case  of  the  primitives,  the  descriptions  include  information  such  as  length  and  orien¬ 
tation.  The  descriptions  of  the  silhouette  and  the  primitives  are  later  matched  against  object  contour 
AMs  to  make  recognition  decisions. 

4.2  Region  Extraction  and  Characterization 

The  XTRS-R  processes  simultaneous,  spatially-registered  raw  intensity  and  range  images.  Except  for 
omitting  the  final  morphological  processing,  the  raw  range  image  is  cleaned  by  the  procedure  described 
in  the  previous  subsection.  (See  [Delanoy  89]  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  region  extraction  and  charac¬ 
terization.) 

Once  cleaned,  a  range  image  is  analyzed  to  identify  those  range  bins  containing  high  concentrations 
of  features  that  are  “interesting.”  For  our  purposes,  “interest”  is  treated  as  a  quantifiable  attribute 
of  an  image;  the  higher  the  interest  value  for  an  area  of  the  image,  the  greater  the  probability  that  it 
contains  a  target  being  sought.  We  construct  interest  images  based  on  measured  quantities  to  detect 
object  regions. 

Currently  XTRS-R  uses  four  interest  images:  the  raw  intensity  image  (the  objects  of  interest  should 
have  one  or  more  areas  that  produce  strong  laser  radar  returns),  an  image  whose  values  indicate  the 
presence  of  height-limited  vertical  surfaces  (the  sides  of  military  vehicles  are  usually  vertical  surfaces  no 
more  than  3  meters  in  height),  a  “rod”  image  indicating  the  presence  of  rod-like  objects  (such  as  gun 
barrels  and  antennas),  and  a  “body”  image  favoring  objects  with  lengths  between  2  and  8  meters.  Other 
features,  for  example  passive  infrared  signatures  or  motion,  might  also  be  useful  in  detecting  object 
regions. 

Interest  values  are  summed  for  each  range  bin,  forming  a  histogram.  Local  maxima  in  the  histogram 
are  used  to  form  image  segments.  The  segment  with  the  largest  combined  interest  sum  is  selected  for 
further  analysis.  If  the  range  to  the  selected  segment  is  so  large  that  the  target  will  fill  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  image,  a  window  (subimage)  containing  the  highest  concentration  of  interest  values  in  the 
selected  range  interval  is  created. 

At  this  point  a  trinary  image  is  constructed.  In  over-simplified  terms,  a  value  of  1  is  assigned  to 
each  pixel  location  that  has  a  range  value  in  the  range  interval  defining  the  segment.  A  value  of  0  to 
pixels  with  a  greater  range,  and  a  value  of  2  is  assigned  to  pixels  with  a  smaller  range.  Then  pixels  of 
value  2  are  reset  to  0  or  1  using  a  nearest  neighbor  algorithm.  The  resulting  binary  image  generally 
consists  of  a  number  of  disconnected  1-valued  regions  containing  the  object  of  interest,  the  ground,  and 
some  noise  above  the  object.  Noise  is  removed  by  complementing  each  4-connected  region  of  0  valued 
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elements  which  is  entirely  contained  within  a  region  of  1-valued  elements.  Set  (binary)  mathematical 
morphology  [Serra  82]  is  then  used  to  remove  ground  clutter  and  to  reconnect  vertical  and  horizontal 
appendages  (the  procedure  used  is  similar  to  those  described  in  [Esselman  87a,Esselman  87b]).  All  8- 
connected  regions  of  1-valued  elements  are  labeled  to  distinguish  any  distinct  regions,  and  the  distinct 
region  with  the  largest  area  satisfying  the  constraints  of  the  object  class  “military  vehicle”  is  chosen  as 
the  object  silhouette  candidate.  The  median  range  value  of  the  elements  in  the  silhouette  region  is  used 
as  the  object  range  value. 

At  this  point  in  the  processing,  we  have  selected  a  region  to  be  analyzed  (the  image  event);  we  have 
completed  the  detection  task.  Now  we  must  characterize  the  shape  of  the  region  by  decomposing  it  into 
its  major  subregions.  The  region  decomposition  algorithm  works  on  the  outline  of  the  silhouette  region  to 
obtain  a  contour.  As  before,  a  polygonal  approximation  to  the  contour  is  computed  using  the  algorithm 
of  Ramer  [Ramer  72].  The  PA  is  edited  by  removing  small  intrusions  and  extrusions  corresponding  to 
surface  regularities;  vertices  corresponding  to  small  angular  deviations  are  also  removed  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  previous  subsection. 

The  edited  PA  is  then  decomposed  into  subpolygons  by  selecting  a  set  of  line  segments  called  “base¬ 
lines.”  Baseline  candidates  that  connect  any  concave  vertices,  or  convex  vertices  that  form  nearly 
horizontal  line  segments,  are  collected.  From  these,  a  final  set  of  baselines  are  selected  using  two  se¬ 
quentially  applied  rule  bases.  The  first  isolates  rod-shaped  extensions  from  the  silhouette.  Once  these 
have  been  removed,  a  second  set  of  rules  identifies  long,  nearly  horizontal  baselines  such  as  those  at  the 
junction  of  turret  and  body. 

Finally,  symbolic  descriptions  are  constructed  for  the  extracted  silhouette  region  and  each  of  the 
primitives.  Attributes  such  as  length,  width,  and  orientation  are  calculated  for  each  subregion.  Symbolic 
and  numeric  descriptions  of  each  subregion  are  arranged  in  an  attributed  relational  graph  (ARG)  that 
represents  the  spatial  relationships  between  subregions.  Figure  6  shows  a  simple  example  of  a  region 
ARG. 

This  information  is  used  by  the  matching  subsystem  to  recognize  the  target. 


5  Appearance  Models 

Appearance  models  (AMs)  describe  the  expected  appearances  of  objects  in  images.  (See  [Verly  89a]  for 
a  full  description  of  the  concept  and  construction  of  appearance  models.)  AMs  are  not  full  3-D  models; 
instead,  they  are  an  attempt  to  describe  all  possible  appearances  of  an  object  over  a  limited  range  of 
viewing  angles.  In  the  present  system,  each  AM  describes  an  object  in  terms  of  its  parts  and  the  relations 
among  them.  The  parts  chosen  for  description  in  the  model  are  those  believed  to  be  identifiable  given 
the  type  of  imagery  and  the  means  of  extracting  objects  and  their  parts  from  images.  These  models  are 
represented  using  data  structures  that  are  similar  to  semantic  networks. 

The  description  of  a  given  part  must  take  into  account  the  range  of  possible  viewpoints.  For  example, 
an  appendage  that  sticks  straight  out  from  the  front  of  an  object  will  appear  longest  when  the  object  is 
viewed  from  the  side.  As  the  viewpoint  changes  in  moving  around  the  object,  the  apparent  length  of  such 
an  appendage  will  change.  When  the  object  is  viewed  from  the  back,  the  appendage  may  not  even  be 
visible.  An  AM’s  description  of  such  an  appendage  must  take  these  different  appearances  into  account; 
it  must  include  (among  other  things)  a  specification  of  the  range  of  lengths  the  appendage  can  appear 
to  have.  Spatial  relations  among  parts  may  also  vary  with  perspective.  For  example,  an  appendage  may 
appear  to  jut  out  from  the  left  side  of  an  object  from  one  perspective  and  to  jut  out  from  the  right  side 
from  another  perspective.  These  variations  must  be  captured  in  the  model.  Other  perspective-dependent 
relations  may  also  hold.  For  example,  the  size  of  an  appendage  should  be  consistent  with  the  apparent 
size  of  the  rest  of  the  object;  if  the  length  of  an  appendage  suggests  an  object  is  being  viewed  from  the 
side,  the  sizes  of  other  object  parts  should  be  consistent  with  such  a  viewpoint. 

Consider  the  simple  object  shown  in  Figure  7-A.  Its  silhouette  will  take  the  form  of  Figure  7-B  when 
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Figure  6:  A  notional  attributed  relational  graph  (ARG)  for  representing  region  information  extracted 
from  a  range  image 


it  is  viewed  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  directions.  Figure  7-C  depicts  an  AM  which  describes  the 
expected  appearances  of  this  object.  This  model  is  appropriate  only  for  those  types  of  imagery  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  extraction  of  object  silhouettes.  The  model  assumes  that  the  object  will  be  viewed 
only  from  points  at  roughly  the  same  elevation  as  the  center  of  the  object,  and  that  the  object  is  roughly 
horizontal  in  the  image.  For  these  viewpoints,  the  silhouette  region  of  Figure  7-B  should  always  consist 
of  two  parts.  The  corresponding  appearance  model  is  a  part  hierarchy  in  which  an  OBJECT  is  defined 
to  be  comprised  of  the  two  parts,  BODY  and  APPENDAGE.  Each  of  these  parts  is  described  by  a  set  of 
property  functions  collectively  termed  a  property  set.  A  property  function  is  a  fuzzy  predicate  [Ohta  85] 
defined  over  the  values  of  some  region  attribute(s).  The  value  returned  by  a  property  function  P  for 
a  given  attribute  a  is  a  value  in  the  closed  range  [0, 1]  indicating  the  degree  to  which  the  attribute  a 
satisfies  the  property  defined  by  P. 

For  example,  consider  the  property  function  defined  over  the  measured  quantity  /  determining  the 
expected  length  of  the  part  BODY.  As  shown  in  Figure  8,  this  function  returns  a  value  of  1.0  for  regions 
whose  length  is  between  B  and  \/ B2  +  C2 ,  and  a  value  between  0.0  and  1.0  for  regions  whose  length 
lies  just  outside  this  interval,  and  0.0  for  regions  of  any  other  length.  The  definition  of  this  function 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  projected  length  of  the  body  is  expected  to  vary  between  B  and  y/B2  +  C2  for 
the  assumed  range  of  viewpoints.  The  rising  and  falling  ramps  on  either  side  of  this  expected  length 
interval  are  meant  to  allow  for  variations  in  measured  region  length  due  to  sources  of  error  such  as 
image  noise,  inaccurate  silhouette  extraction,  and  inaccurate  computation  of  region  length.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  property  functions  are  also  defined  for  body  height,  appendage  diameter,  appendage  height,  and 
appendage  major-axis  orientation. 

In  addition  to  descriptions  of  the  object’s  body  and  appendage,  the  model  includes  a  constraint 
ABOVE  on  the  spatial  relationship  between  the  two  parts.  This  constraint  is  defined  by  a  fuzzy  predicate 
defined  over  values  of  g,  which  is  the  signed  distance  between  the  appendage  region’s  apparent  center- 
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(A)  3  0  OBJECT  MODEL 


(B)  2  D  EXTRACTED  SILHOUETTE 


(C)  appearance  mooel 


Figure  7:  A  simple  object,  its  silhouette,  and  its  appearance  model 


Figure  8:  The  property  function  for  the  expected  length  of  the  part  BODY 


of-gravity  and  the  top  of  the  body  region. 

In  the  present  system,  each  AM  is  defined  as  a  part  hierarchy.  In  every  AM,  the  root  node  represents 
an  object  and  the  children  of  each  node  represent  the  parts  which  comprise  the  object  represented  by 
that  node.  Parts  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  their  own  parts,  and  so  on;  a  part  hierarchy  may  therefore 
extend  to  several  levels.  The  terminal  nodes  of  this  hierarchy  (the  “atomic”  parts)  contain  descriptions 
that  can  be  matched  against  image-derived  primitives  to  determine  whether  the  atomic  parts  are  present 
in  an  image. 

Within  a  non-terminal  AM  node,  constraints  on  the  relationships  between  the  node’s  parts  may  also 
be  defined.  These  constraints  typically  include  expected  spatial  relationships,  the  expected  relative  sizes 
of  parts,  and  the  ways  in  which  parts  are  expected  to  appear  joined  to  one  another  in  the  image.  The 
constraints,  together  with  the  part  hierarchy,  define  the  expected  possible  appearances  of  an  object  in 
an  image. 


6  AM  Hierarchies 

The  system’s  complement  of  AMs  is  organized  into  a  hierarchy  that  comprises  the  system’s  knowledge 
about  the  kinds  of  objects  it  will  be  able  to  identify.  The  AM  hierarchy  acts  as  the  model  library  for 
XTRS.  It  consists  of  a  specialization  hierarchy  and  the  AMs  themselves.  The  specialization  hierarchy  is 
a  hierarchy  of  categories;  the  children  of  a  given  node  represent  subcategories  of  the  category  represented 


by  that  node.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  subsection,  the  AMs  in  an  AM  hierarchy  describe  objects  in 
terms  of  their  parts.  To  allow  matching  against  these  descriptions,  an  object  characterization  derived 
from  the  imagery  must  include  a  decomposition  into  primitive  features.  Since  the  kinds  of  image  event 
and  primitive  descriptions  derived  in  the  contour-based  approach  differ  from  those  derived  in  the  region- 
based  approach  and  since  AM  hierarchies  are  defined  in  terms  of  these  descriptions,  independent  contour- 
based  and  region-based  AM  hierarchies  are  used  to  model  targets  of  interest  in  XTRS-C  and  XTRS-R 
respectively. 

Figure  9  depicts  the  AM  hierarchy  used  in  XTRS-C  to  describe  the  expected  appearance  of  silhouette 
contours  ir  the  range  imagerv  for  three  types  of  vehicles  (V')  -  tank(Tl  howitzer(H).  and  amored 
personnel  carrier  (A). 


UNKS  CONSTRAINTS 

X-Ai  =  ANTENNA  # i  S  =  SPECIALIZATION  L  =  LEFT  OF 

X  G  =  GUN  P  =  PART 

X  A8.G  =  ANT.  &  GUN 

Figure  9:  The  appearance  model  hierarchy  for  the  contour-based  XTR.X-C 

The  problem  considered  in  XTRS-C  is  that  of  recognizing  the  type  (A,  H,  T,  or  none  of  these) 
of  a  vehicle  present  in  a  range  image  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  characteristic 
appendages,  such  as  gun  barrels  and  antennas.  These  appendage-like  parts  are  used  here  because  they 
can  easily  be  extracted  using  contour-based  methods  and  because  they  are  very  useful  in  distinguishing 
tlie  vehicles  in  the  primary  data  base. 

For  category  nodes  such  as  T,  H,  and  A,  the  definitions  of  the  property  sets  relate  to  the  characteri¬ 
zation  contained  in  the  symbolic  image-event  description  discussed  in  Section  4.1.  The  property  sets  of 
the  terminal  nodes  relate  to  the  symbolic  primitive  descriptions  that  contain  attributes  such  as  length 
and  orientation.  Composite  nodes  (that  is,  nodes  that  have  subparts)  do  not  possess  a  property  set. 
Finally,  constraints  between  nodes  in  the  AM  hierarchy  express  relationships  between  parts. 

fn  the  current  version  of  the  contour- based  hierarchy  the  nodes  V,  T,  H,  and  A  do  not  include  any 
property  set,  making  the  specialization  hierarchy  extremely  simple.  Each  of  the  object  nodes  T,  II,  and 
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A  is  the  root  of  an  AM.  For  instance,  the  AM  for  the  object  T  is  comprised  of  the  object  node  T;  the 
three  part  nodes  T-G,  T-Al,  and  T-A2;  and  the  constraint  L.  (This  constraint  is  actually  defined  in 
the  node  T,  but  is  shown  separately  here  in  order  to  indicate  its  presence).  Each  of  the  three  nodes 
representing  a  part  contains  a  property  set  which  describes  the  ranges  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  orientations 
expected  for  contour  primitives  corresponding  to  the  silhouette  of  that  particular  part.  The  constraint  L 
specifies  that  the  first  antenna  T-Al  of  object  T  must  be  to  the  “left-of”  the  second  antenna  T-A2.  This 
example  also  illustrates  the  use  of  a  “shouldn’t-be-present”  switch.  For  example,  it  is  used  to  indicate 
that  a  vehicle  with  an  antenna-like  appendage  cannot  be  of  type  H,  at  least  in  the  primary  data  set. 

The  AM  hierarchy  for  XTRS-R  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  The  property  sets  for  nodes  and  the  constraints 


Figure  10:  The  appearance  model  hierarchy  for  the  region-based  XTRS-R 


of  composite  nodes  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  region  characterizations  stored  in  the  symbolic  descriptions 
discussed  in  Section  4.2.  Thus,  the  nodes  of  an  AM  describe  objects  in  terms  of  region  attributes 
such  as  length,  width,  and  orientation,  and  the  constraints  of  composite  nodes  are  defined  in  terms  of 
relationships  among  subregions.  In  this  particular  hierarchy,  the  property  sets  defined  within  each  of 
the  V',  T,  H,  and  A  category  nodes  contain,  among  other  things,  the  expected  range  of  silhouette  areas 
(in  square  meters)  for  objects  belonging  to  each  particular  category. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  contour-based  AM  hierarchies,  each  of  these  nodes  is  the  root  of  an  AM.  For 
instance,  consider  the  AM  for  object  T.  Each  of  its  four  “part”  nodes  contains  a  property  set  which 
describes  the  variety  of  shapes  and  orientations  expected  for  the  region  primitive  that  corresponds  to 
the  silhouette  of  that  particular  part.  The  constraints  labeled  A  specify  that  two  parts  must  be  joined 
to  one  another  with  one  part  being  “above”  the  other.  For  instance,  the  part  T-A  must  be  joined  to  and 
above  the  part  T-T.  The  relationship  “above”  is  defined  in  terms  of  a  spatial  relationship  between  two 
regions.  Similarly,  the  constraint  labeled  “B”  specifies  that  the  part,  labeled  T-G  must  be  joined  to  and 
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‘beside”  (i.e.,  left  of  or  right  of)  the  part  labeled  T-T. 


7  Matching 

Conceptually,  the  act  of  recognition  in  this  narrow  context  consists  of  determining  which,  if  any,  of  the 
AMs  match  the  object  characterizations  extracted  from  the  imagery  and  stored  in  symbolic  descriptions. 
(A  full  description  of  the  matching  algorithm  and  the  procedures  that  implement  it  is  contained  in 
[Verly  89a].)  The  recognition  procedure  implemented  in  the  matching  subsystem  is  intended  to  be 
general  purpose.  For  some  other  application  the  object  characterization  subsystem  and  the  content  of 
the  appearance  model  hierarchy  may  be  very  different,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  use  the  same  matching 
subsystem. 

The  inputs  to  the  matching  subsytem  are  a  symbolic  description  representing  the  image  event  of 
interest  (contour  or  region),  the  corresponding  symbolic  primitive  descriptions,  and  an  AM  hierarchy. 
The  output  is  the  identity  of  the  object  in  the  AM  hierarchy  that  best  matches  the  input  symbolic 
descriptions  extracted  from  the  imagery.  The  processing  done  by  the  matching  subsystem  consists  of 
three  steps:  symbolic  matching,  belief  computation,  and  decision.  The  first  step  (symbolic  matching) 
consists  of  two  phases,  referred  to  as  pruning  and  AM  matching.  The  overall  organization  of  the  system 
is  depicted  in  Figure  11. 


MATCHES 

AND  DEGREES  HYPOTHESES 

OP  MATCH  AND  BELIEFS 


Figure  11:  Processing  steps  in  the  matching  subsystem 


The  first  phase  of  symbolic  matching,  called  the  pruning  phase,  attempts  to  eliminate  whole  categories 
of  AMs  from  further  consideration.  This  is  accomplished  by  matching  the  image-event  description  in  a 
depth-first  manner  against  the  property  sets  of  the  nodes  in  the  specialization  hierarchy.  On  reaching  a 
category  node  that  fails  to  match  the  image-event  description,  the  portion  of  the  AM  hierarchy  rooted  at 
that  node  may  be  “pruned”  (i.e.,  removed  from  the  hierarchy)  since  the  image-element  cannot  represent 
a  match  to  any  of  that  node’s  subcategories.  In  this  way,  whole  classes  of  AMs  can  be  excluded  as 
possible  matches  to  the  image-event  description,  reducing  the  number  of  AM’s  that  must  be  considered 
in  the  second  phase.  The  AMs  that  remain  as  possible  matches  after  the  pruning  phase  are  called  active 
AMs. 

In  the  second  phase  of  symbolic  matching,  called  the  AM-matcking  phase,  the  primitive  descriptions 
are  matched  against  the  part  descriptions  and  constraints  of  the  active  AMs.  This  matching  is  carried  out 
independently  for  each  AM  using  a  depth-first  matching  procedure.  This  procedure  matches  the  input 
primitive  descriptions  against  each  of  the  terminal  part  nodes  of  the  AM  and  evaluates  the  constraints 
defined  among  the  parts  of  composite  nodes.  A  degree  of  match  is  computed  for  each  match  of  a  primitive 
description  to  the  property  set  of  a  terminal  node  and  for  the  evaluation  of  each  constraint  with  respect 
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to  a  given  set  of  primitive  descriptions.  (Each  element  in  such  a  set  of  primitive  descriptions  represents 
a  match  for  one  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  constraint).  For  composite  nodes,  a  degree  of  match  is 
computed  for  each  set  of  primitive  descriptions  that  represents  a  possible  match  for  the  parts  of  the 
composite  node.  This  is  done  by  combining  the  degrees  of  match  for  that  node’s  parts  and  constraints 
given  the  set  of  primitive  descriptions.  When  AM  matching  is  completed,  each  node  of  each  active  AM 
will  contain  a  list  of  possible  matches  (to  the  node’s  property  set  for  terminal  nodes,  or  to  the  node’s 
parts  for  composite  nodes)  in  which  each  element  has  an  associated  degree  of  match.  A  simple  example 
of  the  symbolic  matching  step  is  discussed  below,  but  the  details  are  complex  and  cannot  be  covered  in 
this  short  article,  l'lie  reader  is  referred  to  [Verly  89a]  for  more  information  on  this  subject. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  12,  a  silhouette  region  extracted  from  the  laser  radar  imagery  is  characterized 


PRUNING  - ►  AM -MATCHING 


1  PARTS 
2.  CONSTRAINTS 

Figure  12:  Symbolic  matching  consists  of  the  pruning  phase  and  the  AM  matching  phase.  AM  matching 
embodies  both  part  matching  and  constraint  evaluation. 

by  its  size  and  other  attributes.  It  is  also  decomposed  into  subregions  that  are  characterized  by  size, 
shape,  orientation,  location,  and  their  spatial  relationships  to  one  another. 

The  matching  of  the  object  characterization  to  the  appearance  model  (AM)  hierarchy  begins  with 
the  pruning  phase.  Priming  attempts  to  remove  from  further  consideration  those  object  hypotheses  that 
do  not  match  well  with  the  gross  characteristics  of  the  extracted  silhouette.  We  begin  with  the  root  node 
of  the  AM  hierarchy,  labelled  V  for  vehicle.  Since  the  size  of  the  extracted  silhouette  is  consistent  with 
the  property  set  stored  in  the  V  node,  we  drop  to  the  next  level  of  detail,  which  in  this  case  contains  the 
object  hypothesis  nodes  themselves,  T  for  tank,  H  for  howitzer,  and  A  for  armored  personnel  carrier. 

The  silhouette  characterization  is  compared  to  the  model  information  stored  in  the  T,  H,  and  A 
nodes.  In  this  case,  the  gross  silhouette  satisfies  the  property  sets  in  the  nodes  T  and  and  //  but  not 
the  property  set  of  the  A  node.  Thus  T  and  //  become  the  active  hypotheses;  A  has  been  pruned  from 
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the  tree  of  hypotheses  and  is  not  considered  further  for  this  silhouette. 

In  the  second  phase,  AM  matching ,  the  four  subregions  resulting  from  the  silhouette  decomposition 
are  matched  to  the  various  parts  contained  in  the  AMs  of  the  active  hypotheses.  The  tank  AM,  for 
example,  contains  the  parts  gun  (T—  G),  antenna  ( T  —  A),  turret  (T  —  T),  and  body  (T  —  B),  as  well  as 
the  spatial  relationships  between  the  parts  (A  -  above,  B  -  beside,  N  -  next  to).  Using  the  property  sets 
of  the  various  parts,  we  can  match  subregion  1  to  the  tank  gun  (Subregion  1  could  correspond  to  the  gun 
if  it  were  greatly  elevated  and  oriented  toward  or  away  from  the  sensor.)  or  the  tank  antenna,  subregion 
2  to  the  tank  gun  or  the  howitzer  gun,  subregion  3  to  the  tank  turret  or  tank  body,  and  subregion  4  to 
the  tank  turret  or  tank  body.  (Subregions  3  and  4  do  not  satisfy  the  properties  for  the  howitzer  turret 
or  body.)  Since  the  T  —  T  must  be  above  the  T  —  B,  the  assignment  of  subregion  3  to  the  turret  and  the 
assignment  of  subregion  4  to  the  body  are  consistent  with  this  constraint.  Finally,  matching  subregion 
1  to  part  T  —  A  and  subregion  2  to  part  T  —  G  gives  a  higher  degree  of  match  for  the  tank  hypothesis 
than  the  alternative  of  matching  subregion  1  to  T  —  G  and  leaving  subregion  2  unmatched.  For  the  tank 
hypothesis  then,  the  assignment  of  subregions  to  model  parts  that  gives  the  best  possible  matchis: 

l  —*  T  —  A,  2  — <■  T  -  G,  3  — ►  T  -  T,  4  -*T  -  B 

For  the  how.'zer  hypothesis,  the  best  possible  match  is  the  assignment  of  subregion  2  to  the  howitzer 
gun;  no  other  subregions  satisfy  the  properties  of  the  other  howitzer  parts. 

In  the  belief-computation  step,  degrees  of  match  computed  during  AM  matching  are  used  as  support 
for  the  competing  object  hypotheses.  An  object  hypothesis  is  either  a  hypothesis  of  the  form  “The  image 
event  under  consideration  corresponds  to  the  object  o,”  where  o  is  one  of  the  object  hypotheses  of  the 
AM  hierarchy,  or  the  null  hypothesis  “The  image  event  being  considered  does  not  correspond  to  any  of 
the  objects  described  in  the  AM  hierarchy.”  For  each  active  AM,  there  will  be  a  combination  of  primitive 
descriptions  which  comprises  the  best  match  to  that  AM.  Each  of  the  primitive  descriptions  in  this  best 
match  will  be  matched  to  one  of  the  terminal  parts  of  the  AM.  The  degrees  of  match  for  the  highest 
level  parts  and  constraints  in  each  active  AM  (given  this  best  combination  of  primitive  descriptions) 
are  treated  as  degrees  of  support  for  the  corresponding  object  hypothesis.  The  method  provided  by  the 
Dempster-Shafer  theory  of  evidence  [  Shafer  76, Gordon  85,Verly  89b]  is  used  to  represent  and  combine 
this  support.  In  the  Dempster-Shafer  formalism,  a  mapping  termed  a  basic  probability  assignment  (bpa) 
is  used  to  assign  degrees  of  support  to  competing  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  individual  items  of  evidence. 
In  the  present  system,  the  degrees  of  match  computed  during  AM  matching  for  the  best  match  to  each 
active  AM  are  used  to  define  bpas  expressing  support  for  that  AM’s  corresponding  object  hypothesis. 
All  such  bpas  defined  for  active  object  hypotheses  are  then  combined  using  Dempster’s  combination  rule 
to  produce  a  single  bpa.  This  bpa,  which  is  the  output  of  the  belief  computation  step,  quantifies  the 
support  assigned  to  the  various  object  hypotheses  as  a  result  of  matching  the  image-event  description 
and  primitive  descriptions  against  the  AM  hierarchy. 

At  this  point  we  have  a  degree  of  belief  for  each  active  hypothesis.  (The  degree  of  belief  for  hypotheses 
that  were  rejected  in  the  pruning  stage  is  necessarily  zero.)  A  decision  rule  is  needed  to  translate  this 
set  of  beliefs  into  a  recognition  decision.  XTRS  uses  a  very  simple  rule:  the  hypothesis  with  the  largest 
degree  of  belief  is  chosen.  However,  in  a  more  sophisticated  system  a  more  complex  decision  rule  might 
be  used.  For  example,  it  may  make  sense  to  choose  the  hypothesis  with  the  largest  degree  of  belief  only 
if  it  exceeds  its  competitors  by  a  wide  margin.  If  there  are  two  hypotheses  whose  degrees  of  belief  are 
almost  equal,  then  it  may  be  prudent  to  select  the  compound  hypothesis  that  it  may  be  either  possibility 
and  call  for  additional  processing  to  distinguish  among  them. 

8  Control 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  control  subsystem  is  to  provide  flexibility  in  solving  a  recognition 
problem.  Ultimately  the  control  system  should  embody  a  variety  of  recognition  strategies  along  with 
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the  means  of  selecting  an  appropriate  strategy  for  a  given  situation.  This  topic  is  one  of  our  current 
research  interests;  there  is  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  done  here.  We  have  begun  by  investigating  the 
use  of  high-level  feedback  to  improve  our  recognition  results. 

A  common  means  of  achieving  flexibility  is  through  the  use  of  thresholds  and  tunable  coefficients 
that  adapt  a  specific  function  to  a  specific  image  condition  or  object  class.  For  example,  the  tolerance 
used  for  creating  a  polygonal  approximation  of  silhouette  contours  varies  with  the  range  to  the  target. 
W'e  have  implemented  this  kind  of  flexibility  by  developing  a  general  procedure  which  is  supplied  with  a 
set  of  rules  describing  properties  of  the  object  class  being  sought.  However,  selection  of  the  rules  requires 
knowledge  of  the  viewing  conditions  or  of  the  object  being  sought. 

In  our  approach  then,  the  development  of  a  control  subsystem  rests  on  the  machine  intelligence 
techniques  of  knowledge  management  and  problem  solving.  In  the  area  of  automated  target  recognition, 
rule-based  techniques  can  be  used  to  select  coefficients  and  algorithms  on  the  basis  of  image  context. 
For  example,  one  approach  has  been  to  use  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  map  data  to  select  scene  areas 
as  likely  sites  for  target  position  [McKeown  83a,McKeown  83b],  An  alternative  approach  evaluates  such 
object  parameters  as  size,  contrast,  motion,  shape  and  color  to  establish  context  and  select  the  most 
appropriate  processing  mode  [Wootten  88].  Instead  of  attempting  to  characterize  image  context  prior 
to  scene  processing,  XTRS  includes  a  rule-based  mechanism  for  feedback. 

For  our  purposes,  feedback  consists  of  an  evaluation  of  results  (intermediate  or  final),  which  is  the 
basis  for  deciding  what  parameters  to  adjust  and  where  to  direct  the  flow  of  control.  Feedback  can  be 
initiated  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  most  important  are  as  follows: 

Algorithm  failure:  A  critical  intermediate  result  is  missing. 

Dead  end  detection:  An  intermediate  result  has  features  that  contradict  the  object  class  being  sought. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  need  to  finish  processing. 

Selected  target  is  unknown:  Examine  primitives  for  clues  indicating  poor  extraction  or  inappropri¬ 
ate  decomposition.  If  found,  adjust  parameters  and  repeat  processing. 

Belief  for  a  selected  target  is  indecisive:  Once  again,  check  for  clues  of  inappropriate  processing. 

Figure  13  shows  the  relationship  of  the  three  main  processing  modules  and  4  distinct  feedback  modules. 
Each  main  processing  module  has  an  associated  local  feedback  module  that  can  initiate  short-loop 
feedback.  These  feedback  modules  can  be  used  to  correct  algorithm  failures,  for  example,  the  failure  to 
find  a  reasonable  polygonal  approximation  usually  results  in  an  increase  of  the  tolerance  parameter,  and 
a  repeated  attempt  to  find  a  reasonable  polygonal  approximation.  Alternatively,  intermediate  results 
may  indicate  that  the  system  is  working  on  a  dead  end:  a  silhouette  output  of  the  extraction  module 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  a  military  vehicle  causes  the  rejection  of  that  region.  Control  returns  to  the 
beginning  of  the  extraction  module,  where  the  next  likely  target  region  is  extracted.  If  no  problems 
are  detected,  flow  of  control  is  passed  on  to  the  next  processing  module.  Local  feedback  modules  also 
have  the  option  of  deciding  that  the  most  appropriate  response  is  outside  of  the  module  it  is  associated 
with.  In  such  a  case,  flow  of  control  is  passed  to  the  global  feedback  module.  Here,  the  decision  is 
made  whether  to  quit  altogether,  to  return  to  the  extraction  module  for  another  target  region,  or  if  the 
current  region  is  judged  salvagable,  to  change  some  parameter  and  return  to  any  of  the  three  processing 
modules. 

With  any  closed  loop  system,  infinite  loops  are  a  distinct  possibility.  As  a  fail-safe  mechanism, 
each  feedback  module  is  equipped  with  a  counter,  which  is  incremented  each  time  that  feedback  module 
issues  an  instruction,  and  a  pass  limit.  If  a  module’s  counter  exceeds  its  associated  pass  limit,  the  module 
simply  quits  issuing  feedback  instructions.  The  maximum  number  of  feedback  instructions  equals  the 
sum  of  the  pass  limits  of  the  4  feedback  modules,  thereby  ensuring  termination. 

Although  the  complete  feedback  system  has  been  implemented,  we  are  still  gaining  experience  with 
how  to  use  it  effectively. 
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IMAGERY 


Figure  13:  Control  Structure.  Arrows  indicate  direction  of  the  flow  of  information. 

9  Results 

Because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  printing  color  photographs,  we  are  not  able  to  show  examples 
of  XTRS  in  operation.  Individual  examples  of  automatic  target  recognition  will  be  shown  as  part  of  the 
oral  presentation  of  this  paper.  The  entire  processing  sequence  from  the  input  images  to  recognized  and 
labeled  objects  is  executed  automatically  by  the  system  using  a  single  set  of  processing  parameters,  and 
contour-  and  region-based  processing  are  completely  independent. 

Example  1  is  a  tank  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  sensor.  Both  XTRS-C  and  XTRS-R  correctly 
recognized  this  object  despite  failing  to  extract  a  perfect  silhouette.  Because  of  the  noise  in  the  range 
image,  XTRS-C  did  not  extract  all  of  the  gun  barrel  and  XTRS-R  failed  to  extract  one  of  the  antennas. 
The  other  antenna  was  not  recognized  by  XTRS-R  because  it  was  longer  than  allowed  by  the  tank 
appearance  model.  Despite  these  small  problems,  both  systems  acquired  enough  information  to  make  a 
correct  decision.  This  example  also  suggests  that  an  intelligent  combination  of  the  XTRS-C  and  XTRS-R 
results  might  lead  to  a  correct  labelling  of  all  parts. 

Example  2  is  an  APC  at  right  angles  to  the  sensor  line  of  sight.  Both  systems  correctly  identified 
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the  vehicle  based  primarily  on  its  size  and  lack  of  other  distinguishing  features. 

Example  3  is  a  howitzer  facing  the  sensor.  The  gun  is  elevated  enough  so  as  to  be  visible  above  the 
howitzer’s  body.  Both  systems  correctly  recognized  the  vehicle  and  correctly  labelled  the  gun  inspite 
of  this  unusual  geometry.  The  appearance  models  for  both  systems  contained  enough  information  to 
indicate  that  the  gun  could  appear  in  this  way.  The  gun  is  thicker  than  an  antenna  so  it  was  not  mistaken 
for  one. 

The  present  system  has  been  exercised  on  40  scenes  similar  to  Examples  1-3.  These  scenes  are  views 
from  various  aspects  of  vehicles  of  the  types  T,  H,  and  A  and  for  various  configurations  of  those  which 
are  articulated  (types  T  and  H).  XTRS-C  and  XTRS-R  have  each  attained  an  overall  recognition  rate 
of  100%  on  this  limited  data  set,  as  indicated  in  Figure  14. 


TARGETS  AT  700  m 


TANK  (21) 

HOWITZER  (15) 

APC  (4) 

T 

100% 

0% 

0% 

H 

0% 

100% 

0% 

A 

0% 

0% 

100% 

NONE 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Figure  14:  A  confusion  matrix  showing  how  often  tanks,  howitzers,  and  A  PC  were  correctly  recog¬ 
nized  and  how  often  they  were  confused  with  one  another.  The  targets  were  at  a  700m  range  with  a 
high-cont rast  background. 

One  of  the  consistent  difficulties  with  constructing  vision  systems  is  ensuring  robust  behavior  for  a 
wide  range  of  viewing  conditions.  The  reader  should  interpret  100%'  recognition  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
t  he  40  test  images  were  relatively  easy  to  handle.  In  these  images,  the  objects  of  interest  were  isolated  and 
filled  a  large  portion  of  the  frame,  noise  was  manageable  and  object-background  contrast  was  good.  In 
practice,  images  with  excessive  noise,  distant  objects,  occlusions,  and  poor  contrast  between  object  and 
background  will  be  encountered.  Adaptive  control  and  goal-driven  (top-down)  exploration  techniques 
will  lie  required  to  handle  t  hese  more  difficult  cases. 

Examples  4  and  5  are  more  difficult  cases  handled  sucessfully  by  XTRS-C  and  XTRS-R.  Example 
t  is  a  howitzer  perpendicular  to  the  sensor  line  of  sight  at  a  range  of  about  one  kilometer.  Because  of 
the  depression  angle  at  which  this  vehicle  was  viewed,  the  background  is  relatively  close  to  the  vehicle 
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causing  contrast  in  the  range  image  to  be  reduced,  making  region  extraction  and  characterization  more 
difficult.  Both  systems  are  able  to  extract  appropriate  silhouettes  and  correctly  recognize  the  vehicle. 
Figure  15  shows  a  confusion  matrix  for  tanks,  howitzers  and  AI’Cs  of  various  orientations  in  similar 
imagery. 


TARGETS  AT  1000  m 


TANK  (21) 

HOWITZER  (16) 

APC  (4) 

T 

91% 

7% 

25% 

H 

0% 

93% 

0% 

A 

9% 

0% 

... 

75% 

NONE 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Figure  15:  A  confusion  matrix  showing  how  often  tanks,  howitzers,  and  APC  were  correctly  recog¬ 
nized  and  how  often  they  were  confused  with  one  another.  The  targets  were  at  a  1000m  range  with  a 
low-contrast  background. 

Example  5  is  a  target  in  clutter  at  a  range  of  about  1.3  kilometers.  In  addition  to  the  vehicle,  there 
are  poles  and  general  foliage  clutter.  XTRS-R  was  able  to  extract  the  correct  region  and  identify  it  as 
a  tank  based  on  the  size  of  the  turret  and  body  subregions.  This  particular  example  was  sucessful,  but 
in  general  XTRS  has  difficulty  segmenting  out  the  correct  target  region  in  imagery  this  complicated. 
There  is  clearly  room  for  further  work  in  this  area. 

One  way  of  acquiring  a  data  set  with  more  objects  at  a  greater  variety  of  viewing  angles  is  to 
generate  images  synthetically.  We  have  developed  a  synthetic  image  generation  system  that  uses  3-D 
object  information  to  compose  a  range  image  and  an  angle-of-incidence  image.  These  two  images  are 
then  degraded  by  simple  noise  models  to  obtain  realistic  range  and  intensity  images.  This  capability 
allows  us  to  generate  data  sets  to  study  the  performance  of  XTRS  as  a  function  of  variables  such  as 
range  to  target.  There  are  seventeen  target  models  that  are  currently  available  to  the  synthetic  image 
generator. 

I  sing  the  synthetic  data  sets,  we  can  perform  experiments  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  XTRS 
quantitatively.  Figure  1 6  shows  a  graph  of  the  recognition  performance  of  XTRS-C  and  XTRS-R  as  the 
range  to  the  vehicle  increases  out  to  three  kilometers.  (The  angular  resolution  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  the  real  imagery.)  Each  data  point  represents  twenty  trials  using  eight  tanks,  eight  howitzers  and 
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Figure  1 6:  Recognition  performance  as  a  function  of  range  tc  target. 

four  A  PCs  at  various  orientations  and  articulations  as  the  target.  (This  same  mix  of  synthetic  targets 
is  used  in  all  the  experiments  described  below.)  Even  out  to  three  kilometers  there  are  enough  pixels 
across  the  target  to  recognize  its  shape. 

XTRS  can  also  be  used  to  investigate  the  effects  of  altering  some  of  the  basic  sensor  characteristics. 
For  example  we  are  interested  in  learning  how  XTRS  performance  degrades  with  increasing  levels  of  noise 
and  how  it  improves  with  better  angular  and  range  resolution.  Once  again  we  can  use  the  synthetic 
image  generator  to  compile  appropriate  data  sets  to  begin  addressing  these  questions.  For  example. 
Figure  17  shows  how  performance  degrades  as  the  percentage  of  outliers  in  the  range  image  is  increased. 
(The  percentage  of  outliers  is  related  to  the  laser  carrier-  to-noise  ratio.  The  real  imagery  has  an  outlier 
percentage  of  about  1%.) 

A  sensor  with  increased  range  accuracy  will  give  images  with  better  contrast  between  target  and 
background  and  will  begin  to  convey  some  measure  of  the  target’s  third  spatial  dimension.  This  be¬ 
comes  important  in  the  airborne  ATR  application  where  increasing  depression  angle  reduces  the  range 
discontinuity  between  the  top  of  an  object  and  the  background  above  it.  Figure  18  shows  how  the  recog¬ 
nition  performance  of  XTRS-C  varies  with  depression  angle  for  range  accuracies  of  two  meters  and  six 
meters.  Figure  19  contains  a  similar  graph  for  XTRS-R.  Higher  range  accuracy  can  improve  recognition 
for  the  low-range-contrast  situations  that  will  be  found  in  the  airborne  target  recognition  application. 


10  The  Future 

In  this  paper  we  have  discussed  our  experimental  target  recognition  system.  In  XTRS  the  model  library 
takes  the  form  of  an  appearance  model  hierarchy.  The  input  to  the  matching  subsystem  consists  of 
an  AM  hierarchy  and  the  set  of  image  event  characterizations  derived  from  the  imagery.  Each  charac¬ 
terization  consists  of  a  symbolic  and  numeric  description  of  a  single  image  event  (in  our  case,  either  a 
contour  or  a  region)  extracted  from  the  imagery  and  descriptions  of  the  primitive  features  resulting  from 
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Figure  17:  Recognition  performance  as  a  function  of  noisy  pixels 


Figure  18:  Recognition  performance  for  XTRS-C  as  a  function  of  depression  angle  with  range  accuracy 
as  a  parameter. 
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DEPRESSION  ANGLE  (deg) 


Figure  19:  Recognition  performance  for  XTRS-R  as  a  function  of  depression  angle  with  range  accuracy 
as  a  parameter. 

the  decomposition  of  the  extracted  event.  The  procedure  that  matches  the  image-derived  descriptions 
against  the  AM  hierarchy  is  application-independent.  The  only  system  components  that  change  from 
one  application  to  another  are  the  AM  hierarchy  containing  the  knowledge  about  the  objects  of  interest 
and  the  algorithms  necessary  to  extract  desired  image  events  and  to  decompose  them  into  primitives. 
Thus,  our  approach  has  a  wide  range  of  potential  applications. 

XTRS  attempts  to  recognize  vehicles  using  range  silhouettes  extracted  from  coarse-resolution  range 
imagery.  The  important  steps  of  silhouette- extraction,  decomposition,  and  recognition  were  discussed 
in  detail  both  in  the  contour-  and  region-based  cases.  In  both  cases,  the  system  operates  in  a  fully 
autonomous  fashion  from  raw  data  to  object  recognition  and  has  been  observed  to  perform  extremely 
well  for  images  similar  to  those  of  Examples  1-3.  We  have  demonstrated  that  the  concept  of  AMs 
evaluated  in  an  evidential  formalism  can  achieve  good  object  recognition  of  articulated,  imprecisely 
defined  objects  present  in  real  laser  radar  images  with  significant  noise  and  coarse  range  resolution. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  all  the  constituent  subsystems  of  the  generic  model-based  recogni¬ 
tion  system  (Figure  1).  We  can  expect  improvements  in  the  detection,  extraction,  and  characterization 
of  events  in  the  imagery  from  two  sources.  New  sensors  may  offer  new  features  and  new  discriminants 
that  may  be  exploited  by  new  characterization  algorithms,  and  new  algorithms  may  be  developed  that 
can  combine  measurements  from  different  sensors  at  a  very  low  level.  For  example,  we  have  used  the 
pixel-registered  intensity  and  range  measurements  together  in  the  region-based  system  to  extract  target 
regions.  A  more  sophisticated  region  extraction  algorithm  may  use  several  bands  of  optical  or  infrared 
imagery  in  conjuction  with  laser  range  and  intensity  images. 

The  realization  of  the  model  library  is  crucially  important.  Robust  recognition  systems  must  use 
a  variety  of  clues  to  deduce  the  identity  of  an  unknown  object.  That  requires  using  diverse  pieces  of 
information  at  the  right  time  in  the  matching  process.  The  information  represented  in  the  model  library 
must  be  easily  accessible  to  the  matching  subsystem  to  keep  the  computational  cost  reasonable. 
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Building  the  individual  components  of  a  large  ATR  system  may  draw  on  powerful  mathematical  and 
theoretical  concepts,  but  assembling  these  components  into  a  system  is  currently  more  an  art  than  a 
science.  There  does  not  exist  any  global  theoretical  framework  for  building  complete  vision  systems.  The 
only  guiding  principle  adopted  by  virtually  all  systems  is  the  division  of  the  problem  into  three  stages, 
often  referred  to  as  low-level  vision  (silhouette  e'-f -action  in  XTRS),  intermediate-level  vision  (silhouette 
decomposition),  and  high-level  vision  (silhouette  recognition).  However,  within  each  level  there  are  a 
variety  of  well  developed  techniques  that  can  be  applied  to  particular  aspects  of  the  recognition  problem. 

Our  approach  to  the  design  of  XTRS  has  been  to  use  established  and  mathematically  well-understood 
techniques  wherever  feasible  (e.g.,  mathematical  morphology,  difference  of  gaussian  filtering,  theory  of 
evidence).  Ad  hoc  techniques  have  been  used  where  necessary,  most  notably  in  the  silhouette  decompo¬ 
sition  step.  When  recourse  to  ad  hoc  processing  has  been  necessary,  a  special  effort  was  always  made 
to  create  a  modular  building  block,  whose  operation  can  be  explained  in  lucid  terms,  whose  behavior  is 
predictable,  and  whose  domain  of  applicability  can  be  readily  extended.  (Examples  of  ad  hoc  building 
blocks  satisfying  these  requirements  are  the  contour  and  region  decomposition  steps.) 

The  AM  hierarchy  evaluation  system  also  illustrates  our  attempt  to  impose  modularity  and  rigor: 
This  system  is  application  independent  and  the  calculation  of  degrees  of  match  has  a  sound  mathematical 
foundation.  The  use  of  modular,  well-understood  building  block  in  XTRS  allows  us  to  quickly  reconfigure 
the  system  and  to  replace  any  algorithm  with  an  alternate  processing  scheme. 

Progress  on  the  general  ATR  problem  has  been  slow.  The  performance  of  an  object  recognition  system 
is  difficult  to  analyze  mathematically;  we  are  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  global  theoretical  framework.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  make  progress  experimentally  because  of  the  large  amount  of  imagery  that  must  be 
processed  to  investigate  ATR  performance  under  many  conditions.  Fortunately,  technology  continues  to 
provide  us  with  cheaper  and  more  powerful  computational  resources,  and  computer  science  is  beginning 
to  provide  mechanisms  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  ideas  into  executing  algorithms.  Our  ability  to 
experiment  is  improving. 

In  our  work  we  have  tried  to  address  the  whole  problem.  Our  goal  from  the  beginning  was  to  build 
an  end-to-end  system,  one  that  takes  sensor  images  as  its  input  and  makes  a  recognition  decision  as 
its  output.  Having  an  end-to-end  system  allows  us  to  experiment  with  it,  augment  it,  reconfigure  it. 
and  use  it  to  discover  and  evaluate  new  approaches  to  the  ATR  problem.  In  a  real  system,  performance 
improvements  may  arise  from  a  synergistic  combination  of  suboptimal  processing  algorithms.  Conversely, 
the  replacement  of  a  particular  algorithm  by  a  more  nearly  optimal,  but  computationally  more  expensive, 
alternative  may  not  improve  the  performance  of  the  end-to-end  system  significantly.  Our  experimental 
system  provides  an  excellent  testbed  for  observing  and  understanding  such  effects. 
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ABSTRACT 

To  address  the  problem  of  computational  vision,  a  methodology  must  be  followed.  There  is  a  general  princi¬ 
ple  for  designing  large  and  complex  information  systems.  First  we  divide  the  system  into  functional  components 
which  break  the  overall  task  into  autonomous  parts,  and  analyze  these  components.  Then  we  must  choose  the 
representation  of  information  within  the  subsystems  and  the  language  of  communication  among  them.  After  this, 
the  details  of  the  systems  are  tested  individually,  in  pairs  and  all  together.  At  least  the  above  principle  should  be 
followed  in  analyzing  a  complex  information  system,  such  as  a  visual  system. 

The  Marr  paradigm  work  has  called  for  a  deep  study  of  the  individual  functional  autonomous  components, 
the  visual  modules.  And  although  such  research  continues  to  address  several  important  unexplored  issues,  it  has 
become  clear  that  most  aspects  of  passive  monocular  vision  (modules)  are  problematic  in  the  sense  that  most 
modules  are  faced  with  the  task  of  solving  ill-posed  problems. 

A  problem  is  ill-posed  when  its  solution  does  not  exist,  is  not  unique  or  does  not  depend  continuously  on  the 
data.  In  other  words,  most  early  vision  modules  either  do  not  have  a  unique  solution  or,  if  one  can  show  that  they 
do,  usually  the  solution  is  unstable  in  the  presence  of  noise.  Thus,  we  feel  the  time  is  ripe  for  moving  to  the  next 
natural  step  (extension)  in  computational  vision  research  according  to  the  above-mentioned  general  principle,  i.e. 
to  work  towards  the  integration  of  the  modules,  in  order  to  achieve  unique  and  robust  reconstruction.  However, 
before  this  step  is  attempted,  we  need  to  first  study  the  stability  of  the  existing  modules  in  the  presence  of  noise, 
i.e.  to  develop  “optimal”  modules — modules  that  optimally  estimate  what  they  are  supposed  to  compute,  in  order 
to  realize  how  good  the  best  is — and  second  to  examine  the  commonalities  in  the  existing  modules  in  order  to 
understand  what  are  the  minimal  hardware  requirements. 

In  this  paper  I  attempt  to  present  a  broad  view  of  the  computational  vision  field,  i.e.,  to  look  at  it  from 
several  points  of  view  and  different  perspectives.  For  that  I  first  needed  to  describe  a  classification  of  existing 
works  in  order  to  understand  why  we  do  what  we  do  and  what  are  some  of  the  ultimate  goals  of  computer  vision 
research.  Then  I  proceed  to  describe  some  examples  from  our  research  along  the  above-mentioned  lines.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  in  studying  individual  modules,  the  celebrated  problem  of  structure  from  motion  is  examined  from  a  sta¬ 
bility  and  complexity  point  of  view.  After  this,  a  theory  of  regularization  effective  in  the  presence  of  discontinui¬ 
ties  is  presented;  the  theory  can  be  used  for  both  unifying  as  well  as  integrating  early  vision  modules.  In  other 
words,  the  same  theory  can  be  used  for  developing  solutions  to  early  vision  modules  such  as  edge  detection,  inter¬ 
polation,  shape  from  texture,  patterns,  shading,  etc.,  lightness  constancy,  image  compression,  deblurring, 
geometric  decomposition,  model-based  vision,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  for  integrating  the  abovementioned  modules, 
i.e.  combining  information  from  different  cues  in  order  to  facilitate  robust  reconstruction.  In  the  course  of  the 
analysis  it  is  shown  how  one  can  basically  learn  the  constraints  that  relate  3-D  characteristics  to  2-D  image  cues. 
Finally,  1  describe  our  recent  research  in  high-level  vision  and  in  particular  some  aspects  of  the  problem  of  visual 
learning.  This  paper  could  be  considered  as  a  methodological  summary  of  our  forthcoming  book2  by  Academic 
Press. 


‘The  help  of  Barbara  Burnett  and  Sandy  German  in  preparing  this  paper  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

2J.  Aloimonos  and  D.  Shulman,  Integration  of  Visual  Modules:  An  Extension  of  the  Marr  Paradigm,  Academic  Press,  Boston,  in  press. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


There  is  a  standard  way  to  design  large  and  complex  information  systems  as  research  in  computational  fields 
has  shown.  First  we  divide  the  system  into  functional  components  which  break  the  overall  task  into  autonomous 
parts,  and  analyze  these  components.  Then  we  must  choose  the  representation  of  information  within  the  subsys¬ 
tems  and  the  language  of  communication  among  them.  After  this,  the  details  of  the  systems  are  tested  individu¬ 
ally.  in  pairs,  and  all  together  Feldman.  19851.  At  least  the  above  principle  should  be  used  in  analyzing  a  com¬ 
plex  information  system,  such  as  a  visual  system.  With  respect  to  research  in  vision  (computer  and  human),  this 
principle  was  apparently  first  realized  in  the  mid-70's  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  through 
pioneering  research  under  the  leadership  of  David  Marr  Marr.  1 98‘2 j .  It  was  then  that  the  foundations  of  modern 
computer  vision  were  set  with  attention  shifting  from  restrictions  on  the  domain  of  application  of  a  vision  system 
to  test  riel  ions  on  visual  abilities  (autonomous  parts).  The  focus  of  current  research  is  defined  more  in  terms  of 
topics  that  correspond  to  identifiable  modules  in  the  human  visual  system:  and  although  it  is  not  clear  what  such 
modules  in  the  human  visual  system  are.  research  in  neurobiologv.  neuroanatomy,  psychophysics  and  psychology 
Weiskrantz  et  al..  197  1:  Stevens,  1981:  Marshall  et  ah.  1973:  Gibson.  19-50:  Land  et  ah.  1971  3  has  provided  strong 
evidence  that  cues  such  as  shading  (image  intensity  variations),  texture  (distribution  of  surface  markings),  con¬ 
tours  and  line  drawings,  motion  and  stereo  are  very  helpful  in  understanding  properties  of  3-D  surfaces  from  their 
visual  images. 

The  change  of  focus  in  research  from  a  narrowly  specified  domain  to  a  specific  module  (not  necessarily 
present  in  the  human  visual  system)  had  several  consequences  on  the  way  research  in  understanding  vision  is  con¬ 
ducted  One  such  consequence  has  been  the  decline  in  the  construction  of  entire  vision  systems,  i.e..  systems  that 
exhibit  some  vertical  integration  and  use  knowledge  at  all  levels  including  domain  specific  information.  ‘‘In  order 
to  complete  the  construction  of  such  systems,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  corners  be  cut  and  many  overly 
simplified  assumptions  be  made",  as  described  in  'Bradv.  1982' .  This  will  result  in  a  system  capable  of  carrying 
out  a  limited  number  of  applications  (which  might  be  beneficial  to  industrial  systems),  that  do  not  enhance  our 
understanding  of  vision  in  general. 

As  we  have  suggested  in  the  past  Aloimonos  el  al.,  1988],  there  are  basically  two  schools  of  thought  in  the 
way  research  in  computer  vision  is  performed  today,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  reconstruction  school  worries  about  the  reconstruction  of  the  physical  parameters  of  the  visual  world, 
such  as  the  depth  or  orientation  of  surfaces,  the  boundaries  of  objects,  the  direction  of  light  sources  and  the  like. 
The  recognition  school  worries  about  the  recognition  or  description  of  objects  that  we  see  and  involves  processes 
whose  end  product  is  some  piece  of  behavior  like  a  decision  or  a  motion.  The  recognition  school  is  goal  directed, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  classified,  in  a  sense,  as  a  bottom-up  Marr  paradigm  school,  while  the 
reconstruction  school  can  be  considered  as  top-down  in  the  Marr  paradigm. 

As  used  here,  a  top-down  methodology  (top-down  in  the  Marr  paradigm)  refers  to  an  approach  which  starts 
with  the  development  of  a  general  theory  for  some  visual  process.  The  hope  is  that  the  theory  will  provide  useful 
insights  into  a  number  of  specific  applications.  This  approach  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  tied  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  application.  The  corresponding  disadvantage  is  that,  because  the  framework  within  which  the  theory  is 
developed  is  always  a  simplification  of  the  real  world,  theoretical  development  may  not  always  lead  to  practically 
usable  techniques. 


Reconstruction 

School 


Top-down 

I  Marr  Paradigm 


Bottom-up 

* 


Computational  theory 

Algorithms 

Implementation 


Recognition 

School 


Finding  a  specific  solution  to  a  general  problem,  using 
specific  assumptions  (e  g.,  structure  from  motion 
assuming  rigidity  or  smoothness) 


Finding  a  general  solution  to  a  specific  problem, 
without  using  specific  assumptions  (e.g.,  obstacle 
avoidance  without  specific  assumptions) 


Figure  1. 


3For  example,  one  rich  source  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  modules  in  the  human  visual  system  is  apparent  from  the  study  of  patients 
with  disabilities  that  come  from  brain  lesions.  On  the  other  hand,  psychophysicists  perform  experiments  where  a  particular  module  of  the  hu¬ 
man  visual  system  is  seemingly  isolated,  such  as  Julesz’s  experiment  on  stereoscopic  fusion  without  monocular  cues.  Land's  demonstration  on 
the  computation  of  lightness.  Gibson’s  experiments  on  the  perception  of  shape  from  texture,  etc. 
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A  bottom-up  approach  (bottom-up  in  t he  Marr  paradigm),  on  the  other  hand,  starts  by  developing  systems 
which  actually  perform  certain  practical  tasks.  Here  the  hope  is  that  commonalities  observed  among  several  such 
systems  will  allow  the  eventual  formulation  of  more  general  principles.  This  approach  has  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  produce  results  of  too  narrow  a  scope,  and  without  adequate  theoretical  foundation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  produces  anything  at  all,  it  is  guaranteed  to  produce  results  which  can  actually  be  applied.  More¬ 
over.  a  solution  to  a  specific  problem  can  certainly  have  a  solid  theoretical  foundation  within  the  domain  of  its 
applicability.  The  success  of  such  an  approach  depends  on  the  appropriate  selection  of  the  specific  problems.  In 
particular,  the  problems  must  have  a  kind  of  environmental  invariance  which  makes  their  solution  applicable  in  a 
wide  range  of  situations. 

The  situation  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  well  known  paradigm  described  by  David  Marr  jMarr,  1982]. 
The  paradigm  states  that  a  machine  performing  an  information  processing  task  must  be  understood  on  three  lev¬ 
els:  the  level  of  computational  theory,  the  level  of  representation  and  algorithms,  and  the  level  of  the  hardware 
implementation.  A  top  down  approach  thus  corresponds  to  starting  with  the  computational  theory  and  developing 
software  and  hardware  to  match,  whereas  a  bottom-up  approach  starts  with  working  software  and  hardware  and 
attempts  to  devise  an  appropriate  theory.4 

Research  in  the  reconstruction  school  (top-down  in  the  Marr  paradigm)  can  be  considered  as  research  for 
finding  a  specific  solution  to  a  general  problem.  Working  on  visual  modules,  such  as  shape  from  shading  (or  shape 
from  x  in  general),  structure  from  motion  and  the  like,  someone  trying  to  develop  a  computational  theory  for  the 
perceptual  process  at  hand  has  to  make  specific  assumptions  (for  example,  knowledge  of  the  reflectance  map  in 
shape  from  shading,  rigidity  in  structure  from  motion,  knowledge  of  3-D  texel  distribution  in  shape  from  texture 
and  the  like).  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  works  bottom-up  in  the  Marr  paradigm,  i.e.,  wishes  to  develop  a  system 
for  a  specific  task,  then  she  should  perceive  her  problem  as  one  of  finding  a  general  solution  to  a  specific  problem. 
Let  us  consider  an  example  in  order  to  clarify  matters,  in  particular  the  problem  of  obstacle  avoidance  (visually). 
If  in  the  reconstruction  school  of  thought  (top-down  in  the  Marr  paradigm)  the  modules  of  stereo,  structure  from 
motion,  etc.,  are  highly  developed,  then  the  solution  to  the  obstacle  avoidance  problem  comes  as  a  simple  applica¬ 
tion.  However,  one  might  not  need  any  of  these  modules  in  order  to  avoid  obstacles.  One  might  be  able  to  solve 
this  specific  problem  (obstacle  avoidance)  by  developing  a  general  solution  that  does  not  use  any  specific  assump¬ 
tions  (for  such  an  approach  see  Nelson  and  Aloimonos,  1988a). 

Before  we  proceed  with  an  outline  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  dissatis¬ 
faction,  we  present  some  examples  of  recent  work  that  fit  in  the  previously  introduced  classification. 

Top-down  in  the  Marr  paradigm  includes  the  works  of  Horn  on  shape  from  shading  and  passive  navigation;  the 
works  of  Poggio  and  his  colleagues  on  stereo,  motion  and  zero  crossings;  the  works  of  Witkin,  Bajcsy,  Stevens, 
Kanatani  and  Gibson  on  shape  from  texture;  Brady’s,  Kanade's  and  Kender’s  work  on  shape  from  contour;  the 
works  of  Binford  and  his  colleagues  on  stereo,  edge  detection  and  specularities;  the  works  of  Shafer  and  Kanade  on 
shadows  and  color;  the  regularization  and  segmentation  works  of  Poggio,  Mumford.  Blake,  Terzopoulos,  Nagel, 
Pavlidis,  Lee,  Crimson,  Marroquin,  Genian  and  Genian;  the  works  on  computing  optic  flow;  Huang’s  work  on 
estimating  3-D  motion;  Ullman’s  and  Faugeras’  work  on  structure  and  motion  estimation;  Rosenfeld’s  work  on 
relaxation,  etc. 

Bottom-up  in  the  Marr  paradigm  includes  the  works  of  Brooks  on  achieving  A1  through  building  robots,  the  works 
of  Crimson  and  Lozano-Pere'z  on  robotics  applications,  the  works  of  Nelson  and  Aloimonos  on  navigation,  the 
work  of  Solina  and  Bajcsy  on  recognition,  the  work  of  Nevatia  on  recognizing  runways  from  aerial  images  of  air¬ 
ports,  the  work  of  Kanade  and  his  colleagues  on  navigation  in  constrained  domains,  Ikeuchi  and  Horn’s  work  on 
bin  picking,  and  in  general  works  concentrating  on  a  specific  application,  such  as  problems  involved  in  automated 
assembly,  fault  recognition  of  specific  machine  parts,  etc. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  noting  that  due  to  the  inability  of  the  general  theories  developed  in  the  Marr  para- 


■*One  might  ask:  how  can  you  have  software  and  hardware  without  some  form  of  computational  theory?  What  is  actually  meant  here  is 
that  you  have  some  very  simple  and  intuitive  computational  theory,  which  is  promising  hut  very  hard  to  analyze  in  a  rigorous  way.  Experi¬ 
menting  and  hoping  that  software  based  on  this  idea  might  he  successful,  you  might  end  up  with  a  working  mechanism.  Then,  you  will  have 
to  prove  why  it  works  and  this  will  be  the  computational  theory.  An  example  here  will  help  clarify  the  bottom-up  approach.  Consider  the 
problem  of  visual  homing,  i.e.  finding  a  specific  position  in  an  environment  from  any  arbitrary  position  in  this  environment,  on  the  basis  of 
visual  information.  A  simple  idea  would  be  to  store  several  views  of  this  environment  (actually  some  pattern  from  the  view,  in  order  to  reduce 
space  requirements)  and  associate  with  each  one  a  motion  toward  the  home  point  (that  has  zero  motion  associated  with  it).  Then  while  per¬ 
forming  homing,  the  automaton  would  have  to  match  (approximately)  sensored  images  (patterns)  with  the  best  one  in  the  memory  and  take 
the  appropriate  motion.  Nelson  (1988)  experimented  with  this  simple  idea  and  it  turned  out.  that  it  was  very  successful.  Then,  Nelson  created 
a  computational  theory  that,  given  the  environment,  will  determine  how  many  views  are  necessary  to  store,  and  given  statistics  from  the  en¬ 
vironment.  what  is  the  probability  of  successful  homing,  what  is  the  optimal  threshold  for  approximate  matching,  what  are  the  optimal  pat¬ 
terns,  etc. 
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digm  (top-down)5 *  to  find  applications  in  practical  systems  (navigation  and  object  recognition — two  problems  in 
vision  that  almost  any  published  research  paper  addresses  directly  or  indiiectly)  some  researchers8  call  for  system 
development,  even  if  we  don’t  understand  the  individual  components.  Such  an  approach,  if  attempted,  should  be 
done  bottom-up  in  the  Marr  paradigm.7  The  reason  for  the  limited  success  of  the  theories  developed  in  the  Marr 
paradigm  is  that  most  modules  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  solving  ill-posed  problems.  The  ill-posedness 
comes  from  either  the  lack  of  stability  or  from  the  lack  of  information  necessary  to  guarantee  a  unique  solution. 
In  the  sequel  some  of  these  problems  are  addressed.  First,  an  example  from  our  research  is  presented  in  the  study 
of  structure  from  motion  (Section  2),  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  robustness  of  proposed  algorithms. 
Section  3  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  a  theory  of  discontinuous  regularization  that  can  serve  both  for  unifying 
and  for  integrating  visual  modules.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  list  of  future  research  problems. 


2.  STRUCTURE  FROM  MOTION:  FACT  OR  FICTION? 

The  problem  of  structure  from  motion8  (sfm)  has  been  extensively  studied  in  the  recent  literature.  A 
plethora  of  algorithms  for  solving  the  problem  has  been  suggested  and  with  the  exception  of  very  few  that  solve 
part  of  the  problem  in  specific  domains  and  using  specialized  sensors,  none  of  the  techniques  has  found  any  realis¬ 
tic  applications.  Why?  I  do  not  intend  to  present  here  a  treatise  on  sfm  and  analyze  previous  work.  Instead,  I 
will  concentrate  on  the  approaches  whose  first  step  is  to  establish  retinal  correspondence  and  whose  second  step  is 
to  use  this  correspondence  in  order  to  recover  structure  and  3-D  motion,  and  describe  parts  of  a  complexity  and 
stability  analysis. 

2.1.  ESTABLISHING  CORRESPONDENCE 

This  is  a  hard  problem.  Several  techniques  have  been  proposed  that  work  only  when  the  assumptions 
employed  are  true  in  the  real  world.  The  basic  problem  is  that  all  approaches  (implicitly  or  explicitly)  assume 
that  the  motion  field  is  smooth  (with  the  exception  of  the  ones  working  in  specific  domains).  But  motion  fields  in 
real  scenes  are  full  of  discontinuities,  and  reconstruction  of  nondifierentiable  (or  discontinuous)  functions  is  a 
mathematical  question  whose  answer  is  not  completely  known.  The  theory  of  discontinuous  regularization  that  we 
are  developing  can  be  used  for  establishing  correspondence  and  I  will  postpone  such  an  exposition  until  Section  3, 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication.  Here,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and  show  that  it  is 
intrinsically  connected  to  segmentation.9 0  Since  the  goal  is  a  negative  result,  it  will  suffice  to  assume  knowledge  of 
the  3-D  motion,  i.e.  to  consider  stereo  correspondence,  in  a  piecewise  planar  world. 

We  use  the  following  notation:  given  two  finite  two-dimensional  images  f  and  IT,  and  two  finite  sets  of 
feature  points  in  the  two  images,  P(  and  Pr,  a  correspondence  is  defined  as  discrete  mapping  6,„  :  Pl—^PT.  Since 
the  two  sets  of  features  points  are  finite,  each  point  can  be  considered  an  ordered  pair  (x ,  y)  with  integer  or 
rational  coordinates.  Let  |  P(  |  =  n  and  |  Pr  |  =  m.  We  also  assume  the  images  are  registered  with  horizontal 
epipolar  lines,  so  that  the  disparity  6  of  a  match  6,„  |  ( q ,  yf)j  =  (xr,yr)  can  be  defined  as  8(xt ,  yi)  =  xr  -  xt  and 

tH  =  2 lr  ■ 

A  surface  covering  is  defined  as  a  set  covering  S  ={s1,s2,  .  .  .  ,  .s*  }  of  the  feature  points  P/  in  the  left 
image.  A  surface  covering  is  interpreted  as  the  segmentation  of  the  feature  points  into  surfaces.  Given  a 
correspondence  (im  ,  a  planar  surface  covering  over  that  matching  is  defined  as  a  surface  covering  where  every  sub¬ 
set  of  points  .s,  has  matches  which  can  be  fit  exactly  by  a  plane  in  three-space.  This  implies  that  for  each  the 
disparity  data  (  xt ,  yi,6(x[,  t/;))  can  be  fit  exactly  by  a  linear  disparity  functional  6,-  (.q  ,  yi)=  a  +  6.q  +  cyi.‘° 


5Such  as  shape  from  i,  structure  from  motion,  optic  flow.  etc. 

°See  Proceedings  of  Image  Understanding  Workshop  1080.  1087.  1088. 

7One  might  maintain  that  building  systems  even  if  we  don't  understand  components  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  vision  (from 
t*.  experience  gained  from  repeated  failed  attempts).  That  is  true,  but  such  a  methodology  is  very  expensive. 

Recovering  the  structure  and  3-D  motion  of  a  moving  object  from  a  sequence  of  its  images. 

Rastman.  private  communication. 

l0Note  that  some  intuitively  reasonable  restrictions  have  not  been  placed  on  correspondences  or  surface  coverings.  Correspondences 
could  be  required  to  be  1-1,  so  each  feature  point  has  only  one  match;  and  surface  coverings  could  be  required  to  he  eliminate  transparent 
planes.  Tfiese  simplifications  allow  us  to  avoid  issues  like  points  without  matches  due  to  occlusion. 
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Consider  now  three  problems  of  interest. 

Plane  matching  problem.  Given  feature  point  sets  Pt ,  Pr  from  images  It ,  Ir,  and  a  surface  covering  Sm  ,  find  a 
correspondence  i>m  over  which  Sm  is  a  planar  surface  covering;  or,  determine  that  there  is  no  such  correspondence. 

Planar  point  covering  problem.  Given  feature  point,  sets  P(,  Pr  from  images  It ,  lr ,  and  a  correspondence  6m ,  find 
a  planar  surface  covering  Sm  such  that  the  cardinality  K  of  the  covering  is  minimized. 

Plane  matching  covering  problem.  Given  feature  points  sets  P; ,  Pr  from  images  /( ,  /r ,  find  a  correspondence  Sm 
'■villi  a  planar  surface  covering  Sm  over  bm  such  that  the  cardinality  K  of  the  covering  is  minimized. 


In  the  first  problem,  we  know  a  covering  and  wish  to  find  a  correspondence;  in  the  second,  we  know  a 
correspondence  and  wish  to  find  a  covering;  in  the  third,  we  know  nothing  in  advance  and  wish  to  find  both  a  cov¬ 
ering  and  a  correspondence.  The  first  problem  is  polynomial  in  complexity,11  while  the  second12  and  third  are 
\P-hard.  However,  the  second  and  third  are  polynomial  if  we  know  the  number  of  planar  surfaces,  K,  in 
advance.  This  implies  that  segmentation  into  an  unknown  number  of  surfaces,  not  matching,  is  the  expensive 
part  of  correspondence. 

The  significance  of  results  such  as  the  above  is  that  the  “segmentation”  part  of  the  correspondence  process  is 
the  expensive  one.  Clearly  then,  one  has  two  choices  in  attacking  the  correspondence  problem:  to  either  develop 
retinal  motion  algorithms  that  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  couple  discontinuities  in  the  flow  field  with  discon¬ 
tinuities  in  the  world  (i.e.  work  like  that  of  Poggio  1 1988] ,  Geman  and  Geman  [1986],  Mumford  and  Shah,  Shul- 
man  and  Aloimonos,  Blake  and  Zisserman,  Nagel  and  Enkelman),  or  devise  good  heuristics  for  solving  the  problem 
in  specific  domains. 


2.2.  COMPUTING  STRUCTURE  AND  MOTION  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  NOISE 


Several  algorithms  dealing  with  structure  and  motion  estimation  from  discrete  frames  have  been  published. 
The  imaging  geometry  is  the  usual  one:  Coordinate  system  OXYZ ;  image  plane  Z  =  1;  O  is  the  nodal  point.  A 
point  P  rin  3-D  is  Represented  by  its  position  Rector  [A'  Y  Z]T  and  its  image  on  the  image  plane  by 


p  "z 


li-H 


in  3-D  coordinates  and 


*  y 


in  image  plane  coordinates  (Figure  2). 


'‘Simple  proof. 

''Planar  point  covering  with  unknown  K  is  NP-hard.  The  proof  follows  by  reduction  of  linear  point  covering  to  planar  point  covering. 
Linear  point  covering  was  defined  and  proved  NP-hard  in  iMcgiddo  and  Tamir,  1982).  Their  definition  follows,  with  rational  or  integer  coordi¬ 
nates  understood.  "(Linear!  point  covering  problem.  A  set  of  points  (z,,j /,).  .  .  .  ,  [xf,yp)  is  given.  Find  a  collection  of  straight  lines 
of  minimum  cardinality,  such  that  (z, .  y, )  lies  on  at  least  one  l; .” 

A  direct  reduction  is  possible  by  extending  each  line  in  the  two-dimensional  linear  covering  problem  into  a  plane  in  the  three-dimensional 
planar  covering  problem.  Let  P2  be  the  set  of  points  in  an  instance  of  linear  point  covering.  Transform  P2  to  the  set  P3  by  embedding  each 
original  point  (z,.  y, )  in  three  dimensions  as  the  point  ( z, ,  y, ,  0).  Now  construct  the  sets  Pe~  and  P3+  with  points  (z,,  y, ,  z,~|  and  ( z, ,  y,, 
).  respectively,  such  that  P  —  P3  P3+  meets  the  following  condition:  any  Tour  distinct  points  from  P  are  coplanar  only  if  the  four  origi¬ 
nal  points  from  P2  are  collinear.  A  set  of  collinear  points  in  P2  will  transform  into  a  set  of  coplanar  points  in  P  U  P3  that  can  be  covered  by 
a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  c-axis.  If  K  lines  can  cover  the  points  in  the  original  set  P2,  then  the  same  lines  transformed  into  K  vertical 
planes  will  cover  the  points  in  P  U  P3.  Conversely,  P  'j  P3  cannot  be  covered  in  less  than  K  planes;  in  fact,  P  cannot  be  covered  in  less  than 
K  planes.  The  possible  planes  fall  into  two  groups — vertical  and  non-vertical.  Less  than  K  vertical  planes  cannot  cover  P ,  for  then  less  than 
K  lines  would  cover  P2,  a  contradiction.  Less  than  K  non-vertical  planes  cannot  cover  P .  Tor  every  non-vertical  plane  covers  only  three 
points  so  ‘in  'A  would  be  required  to  cover  all  points  in  P;  but  K  must  be  less  than  n! 2.  Less  than  K  vertical  and  non-vertical  planes  cannot 
cover  P.  for  either  the  two  classes  of  planes  are  disjoint,  in  which  case  the  previous  argument,  applies  to  the  subset  of  non-vertical  planes;  or 
the  two  subsets  are  not  disjoint,  in  which  case  any  non-vertical  plane  which  shares  a  point  with  a  vertical  plane  can  be  replaced  by  a  vertical 
plane  that  covers  the  one  or  two  points  not  shared  with  the  first  vertical  plane. 

To  finish  the  reduction,  we  need  to  show  that  the  coordinates  z+  and  z~,  satisfying  the  condition  above,  can  be  computed  in  polynomial 
time.  The  computation  can  be  done  by  selecting  the  points  from  P2  one  at  a  time,  and  assigning  first  rT  and  then  z+  to  each  point  such  that 
the  condition  is  still  satisfied  First,  order  the  points  in  P2  in  any  order  as  long  as  the  first  three  points  are  not  collinear.  If  there  are  not 
three  non-collinear  points  from  P2.  then  P;  can  he  covered  by  a  single  line  and  any  assignment  of  non-zero  coordinates  to  the  z  coordinates 
will  do.  If  there  are  three  such  points,  then  assign  non-zero  values  to  the  z  coordinates  of  the  three  so  the  six  new  points  satisfy  the  non- 
■■oplanar  requirement.  Now.  take  the  remaining  points  from  P2  in  order  and  assign  first  z  and  then  c+  to  each  point,  comparing  each  new 
coordinate  to  ail  previously  existing  sets  of  three  points  in  P  to  avoid  creating  a  coplanar  set.  For  each  new  coordinate,  this  creates  up  to 

j.J  =--0(n4)  forbidden  values,  where  i  is  the  number  of  previously  assigned  coordinates:  this  brute  force  approach  would  take 
•2.V-1 1  , , 

I  I  =  O  ( n  '|  time  to  generate  all  f  lie  forbidden  values.  However,  a  set  of  three  points  may  be  collinear  in  P2  with  the  current  point,  and 

i=3 

in  this  case  the  four  new  points  will  be  unavoidably  coplanar  so  the  set  places  no  constraint  on  the  new  coordinate  values.  Choosing  three 
non-collinear  points  to  start  the  process  avoided  the  possibility  of  creating  three  or  more  points  collinear  in  both  P2  and  P  which  th*  n  forces  a 
set  of  four  or  more  coplanar  points  when  any  new,  non-collinear  point,  is  added  to  P. 
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Figure  2.  A  point  P  in  the  3-D  rotates  and  translates  to  P‘  Its  image  then  moves  from  p  to  p'  The  image  sur¬ 
face  is  a  patch  of  a  sphere  so  the  image  point  vectors  have  length  one 

P  1 

The  vector  p  =  — - —  contains  as  much  information  a s  P  ■  —  and  has  the  advantage  of  constant  length.  A 

1 1  P  1 1  E 

point  P  in  3-D  that  projects  on  p  translates  by  T  and  then  rotates  by  R  ( R  is  a  rotation  matrix)  to  P1  which 
projects  to  p'.  The  following  relation  then  holds: 

P'  —  R(P  +  T)  =>  RT  •  P'  =  P  +  T  =>  T  x  (RT  •  />')=  T  x  P  P  -  [T  x  (RT  ■  P‘) )  =0 


or  (P,T,Rt  -P')  =  0  where  (•,•,•)  is  the  triple  product.  Dividing  by  ||  P  ||  •  ||/3'|j  we  get 
(p  ,  T ,  RT  ■  p')  =0  or 

p  •  E  ■  p'  =  0  (1) 


where  E  =  Ts  -  RT , 


Ts 


0  — t 3  to 

f3  0 
-P2  ti  0 


Eq.  (1)  is  a  linear  equation  with  unknowns  the  elements  of  E .  If  w'e  take  at  least  8  such  equations  we  can 
almost  always  recover  the  motion  parameters  [Tsai  and  Huang,  1984].  To  increase  the  stability  we  can  take  more 
than  eight  points  and  do  least  squares  to  minimize  a  quadratic  of  the  form 

xT  A  x  — »  min  (2) 

where  a:  is  a  nine-dimensional  vector  each  element  of  which  is  an  element  of  E  (its  columns  one  on  top  of  the 
other  form  x)  and  A  is  a  matrix  that  depends  on  the  various  pairs  of  points  p,-,  p', . 

Least  squares  is  the  easiest  method  we  can  use.  But  it  requires  the  variables  (the  elements  of  the  vector  x) 
to  be  independent.  Here  this  is  not  the  case;  the  solution  that  least  squares  finds,  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  dependency,  does  not  represent  a  matrix  E  that  is  decomposable  into  Ts  and  PT .  Even  if  from  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  minimizes  (2)  we  find  a  matrix  E  that  is  nearest  to  being  decomposable,  this  might  be  far  from  minimiz¬ 
ing  (2)  in  the  sense  of  finding  R ,  T  that  do  this.  Another  problem  is  the  physical  interpretation  of  what  we 
minimize.  Unless  x  is  decomposable  to  R ,  T  then  there  is  no  physical  interpretation  of  the  quantity  we  minimize. 

So  two  things  need  to  be  done;  First,  use  constraint  minimization  for  (2),  and  second,  find  what  the  quan¬ 
tity  we  minimize  stands  for.  Let  us  now  introduce  the  error  in  correspondence  in  our  calculations.  A  point  P \ 
moves  to  P2  with  rigid  motion,  P2  —  R(P ,4-  T).  The  correspondence  algorithm  matches  it  incorrectly  with 
P'2  —  p2  +  n  or  P'2  —  R  {P \  +  T)  +  n  where  n  is  the  error  vector.  Proceeding  as  before  w'e  get  finally 
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pi  ■  t:  ■  i>' o  -  -  (/>,, 


w  ht‘ re 


I 


'=  /?' 


■)  or  p.2- E  ■  p'n  —  (pi,T.n') 


P-A 


(3) 


(«) 


The  l.h.s.  of  (3)  is  what  we  minimize  in  (2).  So  this  minimization  process  minimizes  a  function  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  error.  The  r.h.s.  of  (3)  equals 


(Pi  X  T)  ■  n1 


(5) 


First  notice  that  we  minimize  the  component  of  the  error  that  is  parallel  to  /q  X  T.  The  other  component  is 
irrelevant  to  the  estimation  of  3-D  motion  and  alfects  only  the  estimation  of  the  structure  of  each  point;  hence 
depth  estimation  for  each  of  these  points  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  error  in  the  pair  of  its  projections  (see  Figure  3). 
Needless  to  say.  trying  to  minimize  both  components  of  the  error  is  impossible.  Second,  far-away  points  have  less 
weight  because  in  (1)  ||P2]|  is  in  the  denominator.  What-  we  can  actually  minimize  is  one  component  of  the 
image  of  the  noise  vector 


Figure  3.  We  have  to  find  a  set  of  motion  parameters  that  minimize  the  distance  of  the  points  p"  from  their 
corresponding  lines  l  This  distance  is  the  component  of  the  noise  we  can  minimize. 

One  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  estimating  the  motion  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  object  observed.  When 
the  object  is  both  small  and  almost  planar  then  pure  translation  and  pure  rotation  may  create  very  similar  flow 
patterns  or  correspondence  pairs.  This  phenomenon  appears  here  too.  In  (5)  the  error  is  multiplied  by  the  sine  of 
the  angle  between  py  and  T .  When  the  field  of  view  is  small  then  the  vectors  p,  of  the  points  form  a  tight  bun¬ 
dle.  Then  a  choice  of  T  somewhere  between  them  makes  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  T  and  the  points  very 
small.  Since  this  sine  is  multiplied  by  the  error  the  result  is  a  small  number  (Figure  -4).  If  the  noise  is  sufficiently 
large  then  the  solution  of  T  is  biased  towards  being  pointed  to  the  object.  Part  of  the  blame  here  goes  to  the  sine 
that  appears  in  (5). 

As  a  conclusion  we  can  say  the  following. 

•  No  matter  how  many  points  we  use  we  cannot  reduce  the  error  in  structure  estimation  using  two  frames. 
This  problem  cannot  be  cured  with  two  frames. 

•  W1  len  the  field  of  view  is  small  and  there  is  noise,  the  translation  is  biased  towards  the  observed  object. 
Ultimately,  this  means  high  error  in  the  output,  because  our  estimator  is  biased. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  computing  structure  using  two  frames  in  the  presence  of  noise  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  error  in  retinal  correspondence  in  such  a  way  that  reducing  the  error  is  simply  impossible  in 
general,  we  describe  our  approach  to  answering  the  following  question: 

(a)  How  can  we  optimally  estimate  3-D  motion  using  two  frames?  (i.e.,  what  is  the  best  we  can  do,  using  two 
frames?) 


,;}The  above  two  things  are  natural  and  both  of  them  are  to  be  ex  peeled. 
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This  T  might  be  a  good  estimate  but  the 


Figure  4.  An  estimate  of  translation  T  that  minimizes  the  quadratic  just  because  it.  forms  small  angles  with  the  im¬ 
age  point  vectors  might  be  preferred  over  one  that  minimizes  the  overall  'mage  error  if  a  non-optimai 
technique  is  used 

(b)  How  could  we  cure  the  problematic  case  of  structure  estimation  from  motion  sequences? 

The  forthcoming  analysis  follows  [Spetsakis  and  AJoimonos,  1988,  1989). 


2.3.  OPTIMAL  MOTION  ESTIMATION  FROM  TWO  FRAMES 


We  present  the  existing  approach  to  the  problem  of  motion  estimation  with  some  comments  on  the 
difficulties  associated  with  it,  and  then  the  solution  (to  those  difficulties  not  inherent  in  the  problem  itself)  which 
is  optimal  in  the  sense  that  it  finds  the  absolute  minimum  of  a  function  of  the  overall  detectable  error  in  the 
correspondence. 

Definition:  We  define  the  vector  of  a  3  X  3  matrix  E  to  be  V(£),  a  vector  of  dimension  9  whose  elements 
are  the  same  as  the  elements  of  the  matrix  E  and  ordered  so  that  they  are  the  columns  of  E  one  on  top  of  the 
other.. 

Tsai  and  Huang  [1984]  developed  an  algorithm  that  finds  T  and  R ,  given  a  matrix  E  for  which  there  exist  a 
vector  T  and  a  matrix  R  such  that 

E  =  Ts  ■  Rt 


where 


r 

0 

h 

-<2 

r 

t  X 

II 

0 

,  T  = 

t 2 

t  o 

0 

1 3 

They  proved  that  there  are  two  solutions  and  the  algorithm  can  find  both.  Furthermore  the  algorithm  is  very 
stable  in  presence  of  noise,  partly  making  up  for  the  extreme  instability  of  the  process  of  finding  the  matrix  E 
(overall,  though,  the  algorithm  behaved  poorly  due  to  the  difficulties  in  finding  E  [Tsai  and  Huang,  1984]). 

Below  we  rephrase  the  algorithm  in  our  notation  and  we  prove  that,  the  R ,  T  their  algorithm  finds  are  such 
that  ||  V(E)  -  V(Af)  ||  —  min  where  M  =  TS  •  RT . 

Algorithm:  Let  £  be  a  3  X  3  matrix.  We  find  T,R  as  follows: 

If  the  SVD  (singular  value  decomposition)  of  E  is 
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E  -  U 


VT  ,  0  <  ax  <  <t2  <  rr3 


then  T  is  parallel  to  the  first  column  of  U  and  ||  T 


o-2  -r  «r3 


Matrix  T$  has  two  degenerate  singular  vec¬ 


tors  and  one  parallel  to  l\.  So  one  of  its  possible  $\'D' s  is  7"c  =  (/ 

,<s 

RT  —  \  T  s  i  l  ,  where  «  =  det(  I  V  I '  det(  1 ' )  and  -s !  =  ±  1 . 


0 


T 


II  7  ||  J 


V,r  Then  R  is 


Theorem:  The  R .  T  computed  aboce  satisfy  ||  \'(E)  -V(AI)  |j  =  min  where  At  =  Tg  '  Rr 
Proof:  (see  Spetsakis  and  Aloimonos,  19881). 


2.3.1.  Solving  the  Constraint  Minimization  Problem 

The  mathematical  problem  at  hand  is  to  find  a  nine-dimensional  vector  x  such  that  xT  ■  A  ■  x  — *  min  and 
the  matrix  whose  vector  x  is  to  be  decomposable  to  R  ,  T  as  described  above.  The  constraint  is  clearly  non-linear 
and  very  difficult  to  be  written  down  analytically.  We  describe  here  two  methods  to  treat  the  problem:  one  is  a 
variation  of  Newton’s  method  and  the  other  is  a  decomposition  of  the  problem  into  two  parts,  thus  reducing  the 
dimensionality.  Both  of  them  are  efficient. 


2. 3. 1.1.  First  method.  We  present  the  method  along  with  a  sketch  of  a  proof  of  convergence.  Let  x  =  V  (E) 


Therefore 
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or  x  Rb  ■  Tb,  where  /?b  and  Tb  are  the  above  matrix  and  vector  respectively.  Tb  depends  on  the  three  transla¬ 
tion  parameters.  /?fc  depends  on  the  rotation  matrix  R  which  in  turn  depends  on  the  three  Rodrigues  parameters 
Bottema  and  Roth.  19791  61,(0,63  of  the  rotation.  So  1  is  a  function  of  a  six-dimensional  vector 
s*  -  ;6,.  65.  63.  t  j.  to,  t:j  7  .  The  Taylor  series  expansion  of  ,r  is 

x  -t-  As)  — :  x  ( c)  -b -d  ( s)  '  -M*  +  0(  A  6  f  )  -  0(  A  6  .7  )  4-  ■  ■  -4  0(  A 1 3  ) 

Matrix  ^1  (s')  is  easy  to  construct.  It  has  as  column-  the  derivatives  oT  ,r  with  respect  to  the  elements  of 
The  derivatives  with  respect  to  t3  are  obvious.  The  derivatives  with  respect  to  6j,62,  b3  are 

x,  -  -^(Rb  /)  B,  (Rk  -  l)  Tb,  i  —  1,2.3  where  the  B;  ’s  are 
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0 


+1 


+1 


Similarly  for  B2,  B3.  The  way  to  achieve  convergence  is  to  move  in  the  column  space  of  A(f)  so  that  the  qua¬ 
dratic  is  decreasing  in  value.  This,  in  general,  will  lead  to  values  of  x  that  do  not  satisfy  the  non-linear  condition. 
But  if  /  is  the  distance  we  moved  in  the  column  space  of  A  (f)  then  the  distance  of  the  nearest  vector  x  that 
satisfies  the  non-linear  condition  is  of  order  0(l~).u  If  we  are  not  at  a  local  extremum,  the  quadratic  decreases  by 
0(1)  and  then  increases  by  0(/“)  and  for  sufficiently  small  /  decreases  overall.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  unless  this 
process  goes  to  a  local  extremum  it  eventually  converges  to  a  minimum. 

2.3. 1.2.  Second  method 

This  is  a  method  that  involves  gradient  descent  in  a  3-dimensional  space.  If  there  is  a  good  guess  for  the 
solution,  and  in  this  case  there  is,  then  we  need  to  move  around  only  locally. 

We  have 
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T  =  l<  T 


Then  the  quadratic  takes  the  form 

x7  ■  A  ■  x  =  Tt  ■  I\T  ■  /?tr •  A  ■  Rb 


K  ■  T  =  Tt  A'  T 


(6) 


A'  is  a  3  X  3  matrix  that  depends  only  on  the  Rodrigues  parameters  of  the  rotation. 

The  value  of  T  that  minimizes  the  quadratic  is  a  vector  parallel  to  the  eigenvector  of  A'  that  has  the  smal¬ 
lest  eigenvalue.  The  value  the  quadratic  assumes  then  is  the  smallest,  eigenvalue  of  A'.  (There  is  a  factor  of  two 

missing  here:  when  ||x  ||  =1  then  the  corresponding  ||  T  j|  =  — When  we  minimize  iT  ■  A  ■  x  we  silently 

assume  ||  x  ||  =1  and  when  we  minimize  Tt  A'  T ,  ||  T  ||  =  1.  This  causes  no  problem,  though.) 

Now  the  problem  is  really  broken  into  two:  One,  computing  the  rotation  parameters  that  minimize  the  smal¬ 
lest  eigenvalue  of  the  matrix  A',  and  the  other,  minimizing  a  quadratic.  The  second  is  just  an  application  of 
Rayleigh’s  principle,  so  there  is  an  easy  solution.  For  the  first  it  is  easy  to  use  a  modified  Newton’s  method, 
because  we  can  derive  the  analytic  expression  for  the  derivative.  Recall  that  the  minimal  value  of  (6)  is  the  smal¬ 
lest  eigenvalue  of  ,4'.  The  derivative  of  A'  with  respect  to  the  Rodrigues  parameters  of  Rb  is 

dA' 


db{ 


\-Kt  (Rb  +  I)-Bi(Rb  +  I)  +  (R„  +  I)T-B?(Rh  +  l)T -A  Rb]-K 


This  is  an  unnecessarily  complicated  expression  and  can  be  simplified  as  follows:  Form  the  matrix  Ar  —  Rb-A  Rb 
and  fix  the  value  of  Rb  at  the  current  guess.  To  do  gradient  descent  we  can  perturb  Ar  by  pre-  and  post- 
multiplying  by  the  matrix  Rf,{b'i,b'2,b'3)  which  is  a  function  of  6',’s  that  now  serve  as  unknowns.  The  initial 
guess  for  Rp  is  the  identity  matrix  (e.g.  all  the  Rodrigues  parameters  b\,b'2,b  '3,  are  zero).  The  expression  for  the 
derivative  is  simplified  because  we  take  the  derivative  at  the  zero  point  of  the  parameters.  So  A1  is  now  a  func¬ 
tion  of  three  new  parameters  that  we  can  perturb  around  zero.  Thus 


HThis  is  why  we  needed  to  prove  that  the  Tsai-Huang  algorithm  finds  the  nearest  vector. 
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The  derivative  of  the  smallest  eigenvalue  with  respect  to  the  i,h  parameter  is 

Xl'l  =0^4L1.0  ,,  l  6T  KT  D?-Ar  K  o 

av  ,■ 

where  0  is  the  eigenvector  of  the  smallest  eigenvalue.  Using  the  modified  Newton’s  method  we  can  find  the 
minimum.  This  method  results  in  an  algorithm  that  has  a  quite  large  basin  of  attraction  so  it  works  well  if  the 
initial  guess  is  not  that  good.  The  main  advantage  though  is  that  it  can  be  modified  to  work  with  many  frames. 


2.3.2.  Optimality 

This  is  the  most  important  question  about  the  motion  problem.  First,  because  we  want  to  do  things  as 
efficiently  and  robustly  ns  possible;  second,  because  we  want  to  know  how  bad  the  best  is!  If  the  best  is  unstable, 
this  is  bad  news,  and  a  new  direction  of  research  should  be  looked  for.  If  the  best  is  stable,  it  is  no  news  until  an 
efficient  way  to  compute  it  is  developed.  Here  we  are  interested  in  optimal  estimation  techniques  that  lead  to 
results  that  can  be  studied  analytically.  The  maximum  likelihood  estimator  is  the  best  from  this  point  of  view. 
Assuming  a  Gaussian  distribution  it  leads  to  a  least  squares  formulation  on  which  there  is  a  lot  of  published  work. 

The  maximum  likelihood  estimator  is  formulated  as  follows:  Let  /  (p,.p 2\  R .  T)  be  the  probability  density 
that  pl.p2  are  a  correspondence  pair  when  R  ,  T  are  the  motion  parameters.  Then 

n/(/\,.  •  r  •  t  ) 


is  the  probability  that  {  (p,],  p,- n)  |  i  —  1...  }  are  the  correspondence  pairs.  So  if  we  find  R ,  T  that  maximize  this 
probability  we  have  found  the  most  typical  solution. 


Let  now  p j  be  an  image  unit  vector  in  the  first  frame  and  p2  in  the  second  frame.  If  pj,p2  is  a  correspon¬ 
dence  pair  with  R  .  T  as  motion  parameters  then  RT  p2  should  lie  on  the  plane  defined  by  T  and  p,.  The  error 
vector  on  the  image  has  two  orthogonal  components  which  are  assumed  identically  distributed.  If  p2  is  corrupted 
by  an  error  n'  its  distance  from  the  plane  of  T,  p{  is 


(T  X  p{)-p2 

"PETET 


(T.Pl.n')  (T  X  p  1 ) '  n' 

II  t  x  Pill  "  lirxp.H 


T  Xp.ll 


As  we  see,  only  the  component  parallel  to  the  unit  vector 


T  X  p, 


affects  the  distance  from  the  T,p, 


II  T  X  p, 

plane.  (The  direction  of  this  unit  vector  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  probability  distribution  because  n'  is 
uniformly  distributed  on  the  image.)  So 


r,l 


/  (p1.p0;/?,T)  =  ae  2- 

where  a  and  <7  are  constants  and  depend  only  on  the  noise  distribution. 

By  using  the  standard  procedure  for  maximum  likelihood  we  find  that  we  have  to  minimize  the  quantity 


E 


T  X  pu 


(7) 


where  i  are  the  different  points  on  the  image.  In  the  previous  paragraphs  we  discussed  the  minimization  of  (p 

i 

(8)  or  to  be  more  precise,  we  explicitly  incorporated  the  restriction  that  ||  T  ||  — ■  1 

v _ — _ =,-  y  _ ii — 

i  II  T  ||'J  V  TT ■  T 

and  now  we  see  that  the  optimum  has  some  “weight’'  factor  of  - - - —  in  the  minimization  function. 

II  T  X  pu  ||“ 

This  has  two  conseciuences:  First,  there  is  some  weight  in  the  equations  different  from  1.  This  has  some 
small  effect  on  the  result.  The  second  consequence  is  more  important.  Imagine  the  following  situation:  A  small 
object  on  the  c  axis  translates  parallel  to  the  ,r  axis  without  rotation.  Then  the  translation  vector  T  that 
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minimizes  Y~)  <,*’  in  the  presence  of  noise  is  parallel  to  the  :  axis  because  most  of  the  p,’ s  of  the  object  points  are 
very  close  to  the  translation  vector  T  so  (p,,p2,  T )  is  very  close  to  zero  no  matter  what  the  error  is. 


This  way  the  solution  tends  to  be  parallel  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ptl’ s  when  the  noise  level  is  rather 
high.  This  happens  because  we  pick  the  eigenvector  with  the  smallest  eigenvalue  which  minimizes  (8)  but  not  (7). 

To  incorporate  the  factor  — - —7  in  the  computation  without  increasing  the  complexity  enormously  we 

\\T  Xp„  ||“ 

assume  that  the  factor  is  uniform  on  the  object  and  try  to  minimize  the  function 

Tt  A'T 


T  X  C 


where  C  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  points  that  constitute  the  object.  This  takes  the  form 

TtA'T 

TtC'T 


(9) 


where  C'  =  I  -  C-CT ,  CC'T  is  the  outer  product  of  C  with  itself  and  C  is  a  unit  vector.  The  Rayleigh  princi¬ 
ple  would  apply  here  too  if  C1  were  invertible,  which  it  is  not.  To  overcome  this  we  use  an  approximate  technique 
described  in  [Tsai  and  Huang,  198-lj.15 


2.3.3.  Relation  to  Other  Approaches 

One  proposed  approach  for  motion  estimation  [Prazdny,  198lj  by  Prazdny  was  based  on  the  following  obser¬ 
vation:  Since  we  know  that  the  flow  pattern  of  a  pure  translation  is  a  set  of  lines  converging  to  a  point  we  can  test 
different  rotation  matrices  to  derotate  with  until  we  find  a  flow  pattern  that  looks  like  a  pure  translation. 
Prazdny,  though,  used  an  overly  simplistic  measure  of  similarity  to  the  pure  flow  pattern.  Here  we  choose  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  unit  vector  T  from  the  planes  defined  by  pu,  p'2{.  (  p'2i  is  p2l-  dero- 
tated  and  corrupted  by  noise.) 


p  |  X  p« 

In  order  to  find  this  distance  k  we  find  k  such  that  T  +  k  — - — — is  coplanar  with 
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Pi,  p'2.  We  have 
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S°  k  =  — - - - — rp. 

II  P 1  X  Pa  II 

Although  minimization  of  k  as  defined  above  is  intuitively  a  good  idea,  it  is  better  once  again  to  use  a  maximum 
likelihood  argument.  The  variance  of  k  is  approximately 

o  II  ^  X  Pi  ||  2  _ 


where  it  is  proportional  to  the  variance  of  the  error  in  the  image, 
we  want  to  minimize  is 


E 


o 


II  Tx  Pull2 


Proceeding  as  before  we  find  that  the  quantity 


Not  surprisingly,  it  is  the  same  as  before. 

We  experimented  with  the  above  techniques  using  real  images.  For  our  experiments  with  real  images  we 
used  an  American  Robot  Merlin  robot  arm  (having  six  rotational  joints)  in  order  to  control  the  3-D  motion  with 
high  accuracy  (in  this  experiment  the  camera  is  moving  in  a  stationary  environment).  A  Sony  DC-37  CCD  minia¬ 
ture  television  camera  with  a  16mm  focal  length  lens  was  attached  to  the  arm.  The  robot  arm  imaged  the  scene 
shown  in  Figure  5  (frame  before  the  motion).  Then,  we  moved  the  robot  arm  three  inches  in  the  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  only  (translation  along  the  other  two  axes  was  zero  and  rotation  zero  around  all  axes).  The  image  after  the 
motion  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  We  computed  the  correspondence  of  14  points  manually,  using  a  cursor  in  the 
display,  and  these  11  vectors  were  the  input  to  our  algorithm  for  computing  the  three  dimensional  motion.  It  has 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  although  we  computed  the  correspondence  manually,  there  was  error  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  vectors  due  to  discretization.  The  algorithm  recovered  the  direction  of  translation  with  an  error  of  Z.G%. 


lsThis  approximation  gives  very  accurate  results  in  the  ease  of  a  small  object  (small  viewing  angle).  In  the  case  of  a  larger  viewing  angle 
one  has  to  use  one  of  the  standard  routines  that  minimize  non-linear  functions.  The  problem  with  these  is  that  one  has  to  deal  with  each 
point  in  each  iteration,  which  is  expensive  compare.!  to  the  methods  discuss*’'!  above  that  just  construct  a  9  •  9  matrix  and  iterate  <>n  that. 
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2.4.  A  MULTI-FRAME  APPROACH 


The  previous  sections  make  the  limitations  of  the  two-frame  approaches  obvious.  The  sensitivity  of  such 
approaches  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  problem  itself;  in  order  to  overcome  it  one  has  to  use  redundant  informa¬ 
tion  (more  feature  correspondences  and  more  frames)  and  use  it  optimally.  Work  on  more  frames  has  been  done 
by  Shariat  [198G],  Matthies  et  al.  [1988]  and  Young  and  Chellappa  [1988]  but  they  used  restrictive  assumptions. 
We  present  here  an  algorithm  that  does  not  employ  any  assumptions  beyond  rigidity.  The  analysis  follows  [Spet- 
sakis  and  Aloimonos,  1988b]. 

From  a  first  look  it  seems  that  the  main  advantage  of  multi-frame  approaches  is  the  increase  of  robustness  of 
structure  estimation,  because,  for  each  point  such  that  we  want  to  estimate  its  3-D  location,  we  have  more  infor¬ 
mation,  while  it  has  a  minor  effect  on  the  estimation  of  interframe  motion.  This  is  not  true,  though.  It  has  a  very 
positive  effect  on  both  the  structure  and  motion  estimation.  The  reason  for  the  latter  is,  simply  stated,  that  one 
can  get  more  constraints  on  the  motion  parameters  using  many  frames  than  using  a  two-frame  approach  for  every 
pair  of  frames. 

We  use  the  pinhole  camera  model  and  with  the  term  image  point  vector  we  mean  the  position  vector  of  the 
image  point. 

We  assume  the  camera  moves  in  a  stationary  environment  and  the  motion  between  frames  i  and  i-f-1  is 
described  by  a  rotation  matrix  /?,T,  +1  and  a  translation  vector  -T,  ,+  j.  These  are  the  motion  parameters  we  want 
to  recover  (and  subsequently  the  object  structure  using  them).  We  can  equivalently  assume  that  a  rigid  object 
moves  in  front  of  the  camera  with  motion  parameters  /?,i)+1  and  T,  I  +  1.  The  input  to  the  algorithm  is  the  set  of 
image  points  p,j  =  [pijj  ,Pijy  .Pijt}T  (preferably  of  unit  length)  where  i  refers  to  the  frame  number  and  j  to  a  point 
number  in  the  ith  frame.  Also  the  correspondence  of  the  points  is  given,  e.g.  for  every  point  in  each  frame  all  its 
corresponding  ones  in  the  other  frames  are  given  (in  the  ones  where  corresponding  points  exist).  The  output  of  the 
algorithm  is  the  set  of  the  motion  parameters  and  the  3-D  locations  of  the  points,  or  to  be  more  accurate  the  set  of 
motion  parameters  and  the  set  of  3-D  points  that  projected  onto  successive  frames  moving  according  to  these 
motion  parameters,  give  images  that  are  closest  to  the  input  images. 

Previous  approaches  employed  assumptions  that  were  either  unrealistic  or  very  restrictive  for  most  applica¬ 
tions.  These  included  smooth,  or  even  steady  motion  between  successive  frames,  partially  known  structure  or 
something  equivalent,  like  stereo,  fixed  number  of  frames  or  points  etc.  The  approach  here  has  many  advantages 
that  one  would  like  to  see  in  a  motion  algorithm.  Among  them  are  minimum  assumptions,  no  requirement  of  a 
priori  knowledge  other  than  rigidity  and  flexibility  (no  restriction  on  the  number  of  frames  and  the  number  of 
points  in  the  frames). 

2.4.1.  Loaded  Spring  Model 

The  input  data  consist  of  N  sets  of  image  points  that  correspond  to  the  N  frames;  each  set  contains  a 
number  of  these  points  (the  number  of  points  may  be  different  from  set  to  set).  An  image  point  p,;-  in  the  i1" 
frame  or  set  is  defined  with  respect  to  the  coordinate  system  of  the  ith  frame,  so  within  the  set,  the  points  have 
known  relative  position.  By  p,-;  we  can  denote  either  the  vector  itself  or  the  line  that  forms  the  extension  of  the 
vector,  in  other  words  the  line  of  sight.  One  way  to  visualize  the  set  of  image  point  vectors  with  known  relative 
positions  is  to  imagine  that  the  image  vectors  of  the  points  form  a  rigid  bundle  of  vectors  passing  through  the 
same  point,  the  origin.  Each  frame  has  a  bundle,  so  there  are  N  bundles  whose  relative  positions  are  the  unknown 
motion  parameters.17  Suppose  now  that  we  have  a  candidate  set  of  motion  parameters  and  we  place  the  bundles  in 
the  corresponding  relative  positions.  Suppose  further  that  p,;  and  p,-y  correspond.  Then  the  extensions  of  the 
image  point  vectors  of  p,y  and  p,y  must  meet  each  other  at  the  actual  3-D  point  whose  projections  are  ptJ  and 
p,y  (Figure  7).  If  they  don’t  meet  then  there  is  some  error  involved  either  in  the  pinpointing  of  the  corresponding 
points  or  in  the  guess  of  the  motion  parameters,  and  most  probably  the  error  involves  a  combination  of  both.  A 
good  measure  of  the  error  is  the  length  of  the  common  normal  of  these  two  lines,  and  of  course  a  good  estimate  of 
the  position  of  that  point  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  common  normal.  In  case  the  point  has  corresponding 
points  in  other  frames  as  well  then  all  the  extensions  of  the  position  vectors  of  the  image  points  must  meet  at  the 
3-D  point  that  created  the  images.  If  the  lines  do  not  pass  through  the  same  point  then  the  "  ■’! — !i  common  nor¬ 
mals  formed,  under  some  mild  condition,  are  of  overall  length  greater  than  zero.  This  overall  length  represents 
the  error  introduced  by  the  candidate  solution.  A  good  way  to  combine  error  functions  in  one  minimization  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  mean  square,  so  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  lengths  of  the  common  normals  as 
the  measure  of  their  overall  length.  This  quantity,  as  described  above,  measures  the  error  associated  with  one 


17The  translation  vector  is  the  vector  that  spans  the  origins  of  the  two  frames  and  the  rotation  matrix  is  the  matrix  by  which  each  vec¬ 
tor  in  the  one  frame  must  be  multiplied  so  that  it  becomes  parallel  to  the  same  vector  in  the  other  system. 
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Figure  7.  The  springs  tend  to  pull  the  frames  in  a  position  that  minimizes  their  energy  In  a  noise  free  case  they 
force  all  the  lines  to  meet  at  their  corresponding  3-D  point 

point  only.  To  include  the  rest  of  the  points  we  just  sum  over  all  frames  and  all  points.  The  error  associated  with 
the  candidate  solution  is  then  a  double  summation  of  squared  quantities.  This  summation  has  several  very  nice 
properties  one  of  which  is  its  resemblance  to  well  studied  expressions  in  other  fields  of  science. 

It  is  very  typical  in  the  physical  sciences  to  have  expressions  that  give  the  energy  of  a  system  as  a  function 
of  its  state  that  are  quadratic  with  respect  to  the  quantity  that  expresses  this  state;  e.g.  kinetic  energy  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  elastic  energy  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  increase  of  the  length  of  the 
spring,  electric  energy  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage  across  the  capacitor,  etc.  Of  course,  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  complicated,  these  expressions  become  sums  of  squares.  Our  choice  to  use  sums  of  squares  has  the 
advantage  of  being  related  to  the  vast  literature  of  physics,  and  indeed,  as  we  can  show,  the  minimization  takes 
the  form  of  a  minimization  of  an  eigenvalue  of  a  matrix  that  depends  on  the  rotation  parameters.  In  addition, 
this  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  to  visualize  the  minimization  process  by  considering  a  physical  system  that  has  the 
same  mathematical  model  and  as  a  consequence  the  same  behavior.  The  physical  model  that  best  resembles  this 
minimization  process  and  is  easy  to  visualize  is  the  spring  model. 

The  image  point  vectors  in  the  same  frame  have  known  relative  positions,  so  one  can  imagine  them  as  a 
solid  bundle  of  lines  meeting  at  the  origin  of  the  frame.  Along  the  length  of  each  line  in  this  solid  bundle  are 
freely  sliding  springs  that  tie  the  lines  to  other  lines  that  correspond  to  the  same  point.  The  natural  length  of  the 
springs  is  zero,  which  means  that  a  spring  left  without  external  force  would  have  zero  length.  The  bundles  are  not 
tied  together  directly  but  only  through  the  springs  to  the  lines  of  the  image  point  vectors,  are  free  to  move  rela¬ 
tive  to  each  other,  and  initially  are  positioned  according  to  the  first  guess  of  the  motion  parameters.  The  springs 
pull  together  lines  that  were  supposed  to  pass  through  the  same  point,  thus  exerting  a  force  on  the  bundles  which 
will  eventually  come  to  rest  at  the  state  of  minimum  energy  of  the  springs.  The  relative  positions  where  the 
frames  come  to  rest  are  the  unknown  motion  parameters. 

2.4.2.  Description  of  the  Computational  Model 

In  this  section  we  elaborate  on  the  computational  aspects  of  minimization  and  show  how  to  reduce  it  to  an 
eigenvalue  minimization  problem.  As  will  become  evident,  this  reduction  decreases  the  dimensionality  of  the 
problem  to  half  and  at  the  same  time  simplifies  it  significantly.  Before  we  present  the  derivations,  there  are  two 
important  things  we  should  address:  The  first  one  is  what  the  weights  should  be  in  taking  the  mean  square  error. 
The  natural  answer  is  that  we  want  the  points  nearby  to  be  heavily  weighted  and  the  far-away  ones  to  be  less 
heavily  weighted.  This  is  easy  to  handle.  The  other  is  that  the  measure  of  the  error  as  described  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  scale  factor,  and  unless  we  make  it  independent  we  will  have  trivial  solutions  of  zero  scale  fac¬ 
tor.  We  again  have  an  easy  solution,  this  time  just  by  dividing  by  a  quantity  that  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  scale  factor;  the  most  handy  choice  is,  of  course,  a  quadratic  in  the  translation  vectors. 
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Let  P, y  and  P.-y  be  two  corresponding  points  in  frames  i ,  i '  and  let  the  motion  between  these  two  frames  be 
(rotation  and  translation,  respectively).  Then  the  length  of  the  common  normal  of  the  lines  that  are 
the  extensions  of  the  image  point  vectors  I’tJ  and  P,-y  is  given  by 


((/?,,,-•  p,7)xp,v)  • 

II  PlV)xPlV|| 


(10) 


The  quantity  in  the  denominator  of  (10)  takes  small  values  when  the  3-D  point  is  far  away  from  the  camera  in 
those  two  positions  and  larger  values  when  the  point  is  closer.  If  we  multiply  the  length  of  the  common  normal 
by  this  sine  then  we  get  the  effect  we  wanted  on  the  weighting  of  the  points:  far-away  points  have  less  weight 
than  close-by  ones.  This  also  simplifies  expression  (10).  since  the  denominator  is  cancelled.  (This  is  not  the 
optimum  as  described  in  [Spetsakis  and  Aloimonos,  1 988 ;  but  is  very  close  to  it  and  much  simpler.)  After  eliminat- 
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and  t  j,  t-2,  t3  are  the  x ,  y  and  c  axis  components  of  the  translation  vector  7’,-  p  ;  rlt  r2 
components  of  the  /?,  p  rotation  matrix 


r9  are  similarly  the 


r4  ’■« 

r 7  r8  r 9 


Expression  (11)  gives  the  error  introduced  by  two  corresponding  points  in  the  different  frames  due  to  either  a  bad 
guess  or  an  error  in  correspondence.  The  mean  square  error  can  be  given  in  a  nice  form  if  we  write  the  square  of 
( 1 1)  as 


(p.y  •  •  Pi'j')2  =  e,V  •  aiji'  ■  a 


( 1  la) 


where  the  e ’s  and  a’ s  are  nine-dimensional  vectors.  Vector  e,-  is  constructed  by  stacking  columns  of  the  matrix 
£),  p  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  is  constructed  by  stacking  the  elements  of  the  matrix  ppy<  ■  pjj  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  Then  the  mean  square  error  associated  with  all  the  points  in  two  frames  is 

•  -'E. •  e,-. (12) 

where  A,,p  =  ^  a,yp-  a7ji’  is  a  9  X  9  matrix  with  its  elements  being  known  quantities.  Vector  et-  p  is  a  9  X  1  vec- 
i 

tor  whose  elements  are  the  functions  of  the  unknown  quantities  (the  motion  parameters)  which  substituted  in  (12) 
should  minimize  it. 


The  obvious  solution  to  this  problem,  namely  the  eigenvector  of  A;  p  that  corresponds  to  the  smallest  eigen¬ 
value,  is  not  the  answer.  The  reason  is  that  the  elements  of  vector  e,-  p  are  not  independent  because  they  consti¬ 
tute  nine  non-linear  functions  of  six  motion  parameters.  Thus  this  is  a  non-linear  constraint  minimization  prob¬ 
lem  and  when  noise  is  present  we  cnn'io'  neglect  the  constraint.  'lie  practical  reason  for  this  being  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  vector  e,  p  we  find  corresponds  to  a  matrix  £]-  p  that  cannot  be  decomposed  into  a  rotation  matrix 
/?,  P  and  a  translation  vector  T,  p,  and  if  we  find  the  closest  decomposition  to  a  set  of  motion  parameters  it  can¬ 
not  be  guaranteed  that  this  is  a  minimum  for  expression  (12). 

Since  our  goal  is  non-linear  constraint  minimization,  let’s  treat  it  as  such  and  carry  out  all  the  possible 
simplifications.  The  expression  for  which  the  minimum  has  to  be  found  is 

e7k  ’  cl,.*  •  tx  k  (13) 

which  is  a  measure  of  the  error  involved  in  our  correspondence  process  for  frames  i  and  A.  As  mentioned  above, 
vector  «,■  k  is  not  just  any  vector  but  has  a  special  form  and  can  be  written  as 
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r2(3  “  r8* I 


r\  rt  r7 
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0  0  0 


Ti.„  =  R,.„  ■  K  ■  Tit 


rS(|-r2(2 
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1  0  0 


Now  we  can  write  expression  (13)  as 

ei,k  ’  Aik  '  ei,k  —  T\ I.k  '  KT  ’  Rbi.k  '  Aik  '  Rb  i.k  '  K  '  T{  ,k  =  T,^k  ■  A'ik  •  7)k  (14) 

Matrix  A\  k  is  a  3  X  3  matrix,  each  element  of  which  is  a  function  of  the  rotation  parameters.  Expression  (14) 
has  to  be  minimal  and  has  the  form  of  a  quadratic  in  terms  of  vector  T,  t .  The  translation  vector  T,-  k  that 
minimizes  the  quadratic  (14)  is  the  eigenvector  of  A'i<k  that  has  the  smallest  eigenvalue.  The  actual  minimal 
value  of  (14)  is  this  eigenvalue  w'hich,  since  A',-,*  is  a  function  of  the  rotation  parameters,  is  also  a  function  of  the 
rotation  parameters.  This  way  the  six-dimensional  problem  of  minimizing  (13)  is  reduced  to  a  three-dimensional 
problem  of  minimizing  the  smallest  eigenvalue  of  A  ';k  which  depends  on  three  parameters. 

2.4.3.  Introducing  More  Frames 

It  is  easier,  now  that  we  have  slashed  the  dimensionality  of  the  two-frame  problem,  to  proceed  to  the  many- 
frame  case. 

We  define  the  overall  translation  vector  Ti  that  is  composed  from  the  vectors  T)  t  +1,  i  =  1  •  •  ■  N  - 1  one  on 
top  of  the  other, 

Tl  =  £  T  1,2,1  ,  7*1,2, y  ,  T 12,,  ,  7*2,3.,  ,  T 2,3.1,  Ts.3,1’  ■  ■  ■  ,  TVl.N.jj 
which  alternatively  we  can  write  as 

Ti=  ^ T*  1.2,  7*2.3,  •  ■  •  •  7*N_ltWj 

meaning  a  3  •  (N  -  l)-dimensional  vector. 

In  the  same  way  the  matrix  R1  can  be  defined  as  a  3(iV  -  1)  X  3(iV  -  1)  matrix  of  the  form 


Rn-i,n 


where  the  entries  R  12 ,  R 2,3 
matrix  S  as 


are  3X3  blocks  filled  by  the  corresponding  matrices.  Finally  we  define  the  shift 


where  /  is  a  3  X  3  identity  matrix  and  the  blocks  are  filled  in  as  before.  As  before,  5  is  a  3(iV-l)  X  3 (IV-  1) 
matrix.  Of  course,  SN~X  =0. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  definitions  R,,  T!  represent  the  rotations  and  translations  between  each  of 
the  N  -  1  frames  and  its  next  frame,  e.g.  between  the  first  and  the  second,  between  the  second  and  the  third,  etc. 
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This  is  enough  information  to  describe  the  whole  motion  because  using  it  we  can  express  the  motion  between  any 
pair  of  frames. 


Since  we  have  =/?,-+* -t-jt- 1  and  Tii+k  =  Rl+*_i,1  +  *  '  Ti.i+k-i  +  Ti+k_l  i+kl  it  is  trivial  to 

prove  that 

k- 1 


E(R,STy  T, 

i-O 


(15) 


and  Rt  =Sk-'(RlST)k~l  R, 

The  same  way  we  constructed  the  R.-’s,  we  can  construct  the  A,-’s  so  that 

j  i 

**  i.ii-i 

A  fo  | 


(16) 


A,= 


A' 


AM. at 


0 


0 


Since  for  i  >1  we  have  less  than  N  -  1  of  these  matrices  A,  is  supplemented  by  i  -  1  3  X  3  blocks  of  zeros. 

The  expression  T/'-Aj-T,  (17) 

represents  the  sum  over  all  points  of  the  squares  of  the  common  normals  of  pairs  of  lines  from  consecutive  frames. 
In  Figure  8  there  is  an  example  for  four  frames.  The  image  point  vectors  p13,  p2 3,  p 33,  p43  all  meet  at  (or  rather 
pass  close  to)  P3.  In  the  circle  in  the  right  of  the  figure  the  common  normals  of  the  pairs  of  lines  in  consecutive 
‘rames  are  represented  by  single  lines.  The  sum  of  squares  of  these  normals  for  all  points  is  given  by  (17).  The 
reason  for  this  is  that 

Tf-Aj-T.-E  7V,  T  ■  A,-  ,+J  •  TYj 


AM 

As  we  showed  in  the  previous  section,  TixT  •  A,-  ,  +  1  •  Tix  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  length  of  one  com- 

;  =  i 

mon  normal  per  point,  for  all  points.  This  is  N  -  l  terms,  one  for  each  pair  of  consecutive  frames.  The  expression 


Figure  8.  An  example  with  four  frames  Single  lines  show  the  first  term  of  summation  (19),  double  lines  indicate  the 
second,  etc 
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T<r  At  Tt  (18) 

gives  (A' -A)  terms  that  represent  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  common  normals  of  pairs  of  lines  from  frames 
(1.1  A).  (‘2,2+  A1)  •  ••  etc.  In  Figure  8.  for  A  =2.3  these  normals  are  the  double  and  triple  lines.  The  reason 
is  the  same  as  before.  Making  use  of  (1G)  we  see  that  (18)  can  be  written  as 

■V-l 

E  TM/  A,  L;  T,  =  T,tBT,  (19) 

k  =1 

B  is  a  3( A  -  l)  X  3(.Y  -  1)  matrix;  otherwise  the  same  holds  as  for  .4 \k  of  eq.  (14)  in  the  previous  section.  It  is  a 
function  of  a  set  of  motion  parameters  and  its  smallest  eigenvalue,  which  is  also  a  function  of  the  same  parame¬ 
ters.  is  the  smallest  value  expression  (19)  can  take.  So  the  same  comments  apply  about  minimizing  this  eigen¬ 
value.  and  this  can  be  done  efficiently. 

One  technique  we  can  use  to  speed  up  evaluation  is  to  "align”  all  the  frames  so  that  the  guesses  for  the 
rotation  matrices  are  identity  matrices.  We  can  do  that  by  rotating  the  axes  of  Alk  defined  in  eq.  (13)  so  every¬ 
thing  is  aligned  to  the  last  frame.  Matrix  ,4,-y  depends  on  the  set  of  correspondence  pairs  that  belong  to  frames  i 
and  j  and  aligning  it  to  the  last  frame  requires  rotation  of  every  image  point  vector  in  frame  i  by  /?llV  and  every 
image  point  vector  in  frame  j  by  Rj\: .  We  describe  how  one  can  rotate  them  all  at  once,  thus  saving  computa¬ 
tion  time. 

We  define  the  9x9  rotation  matrix  /?„  ( a  is  not  an  index;  the  same  for  b  in  the  next  definition) 

rl  0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  T|  0  0  r2  0  0  r3  0 

o  0  ri  0  0  0  0 

0  0  rt,  0  0  re  0  0 

R.  =  0  r.  0  0  r.  0  0  r.  0  and  Rb 

0  0  r«  0  o  Tb  0  O'* 

r7  0  0  r8  0  0  r9  0  0 

0  r7  0  0  r8  0  0  r9  0 

0  0  r7  0  0  r8  0  0  rs 

>i 

Notice  that  AtJ-  =  kj  '  aIkj  and  aikj  is  a  9  X  1  vector  that  depends  on  the  images  of  the  kth  point  projected  on 

k 

frames  i,  j .  Then  RaiN  •  aikj  is  the  same  vector  as  aijk  but  with  frame  i  aligned  with  the  last  frame.  Similarly, 
Rb •  aik j  is  the  same  vector  as  o,yi.  but  with  frame  j  aligned  with  t lie  last  frame.  Taking  into  account  that 
Rb jN  ■  Haiti  •  aikj  =  RaiN  '  RbjN  '  aikj  it  is  easy  to  see  that. 

R oi w  ’  RbjN  '  Ajj  ■  RbjN  ’  H I, n  (20) 

is  Ay  aligned  with  the  last  frame.  This  alignment  depends  on  A'  -  1  rotation  matrices  /?2,n>  ■  ■  •  .  Rn-i,n 

which  are  the  building  blocks  for  Ra^  and  RbjN  b  j  —  If  we  treat  these  as  unknowns,  then  taking  the 

first  derivative  becomes  easy.  First  we  show  how  to  take  the  derivative  of  the  matrix  B  and  then  from  this  the 
derivative  of  its  smallest  eigenvalue. 

N- 1 

Matrix  B  is  a  sum  of  matrices  as  indicated  by  (19):  B  ==  E  L/  •  Ak  ■  Lk  But  matrices  Lk  are  constant 

k  —  1 

matrices  now  because  they  are  functions  of  the  rotation  matrix  R[  which  is  now  set  equal  to  identity  matrix. 
Only  Ak  is  a  function  of  the  rotation  parameters  as  seen  from  expressions  (20),  (14)  and  the  definition  of  A*. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  find  the  derivative  of  B.  The  derivative  with  respect  to  each  one  of  the  3 (N  -  1) 
Rodrigues  parameters18  (three  for  every  R  lN ,  •  ■  •  i.,v)  is  a  3(  Ar  —  1 )  X  3  (A’  -  1 )  matrix.  To  find  it  first  we 

have  to  find  the  derivatives  of  the  rotation  matrices  /?iiv .  For  a  rotation  matrix  R  its  derivative  with  respect  to 

its  jtk  ( j  =  1,2,3)  Rodrigues  parameter  is  /?*J*  = -^-(/?  +  I )  Bj  (R  +  I)  where 

0  N;  6oj 

^ ij  T 

After  computing  the  derivatives  of  Riy,  i=  I  •  •  ■  A'-l  we  can  trivially  find  the  derivatives  R„n,  RbjN 
18If  the  rotation  matrix  R  corresponds  to  quaternion  q  =  (1,6  5,60.63)  then  tlm  Rodrigues  parameters  are  6  j,  60,  63. 
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i.j  =  1...Y-1,  which  is  just  shifting  and  replicating  the  elements  of  the  corresponding  matrices.  From  this  we  can 
find  the  derivatives  of  expression  (20)  and  from  then  on  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  evaluating  the  matrix  B. 
If  B1'1  is  the  derivative  of  B  with  respect  to  the  ilh  parameter  then  the  derivative  of  the  smallest  eigenvalue  is 


where  o0  is  the  eigenvector  of  B  that  corresponds  to  the  smallest  eigenvalue.  If  we  find  the  derivatives  with 
respect  to  all  the  parameters  we  can  form  the  vector  yB  which  is  the  direction  of  the  steepest  increase  of  the 
eigenvalue.  If  B'  and  B”  are  the  first  and  second  derivatives  of  B  along  this  direction  then  the  second  derivative 
of  the  eigenvalue  along  the  same  direction  is 


X" 


pJ-B"-0,  + 

1  —  1 
19 


where  d,-  and  X,-  are  the  eigenvector  eigenvalue  pairs  of  B. 


*£?(<!>?■  B'  ■**. 


X  ()  x  i 


2.4.4.  Experiments 

We  ran  a  set  of  comparative  experiments  on  synthetic  images  to  test  this  algorithm.  A  synthetic  “object”, 
20  / ’s  away  and  5  / ’s  in  its  bigger  dimension,  was  projected  onto  the  image  plane.  (/  is  the  focal  length;  it  is 
one  unit  of  length.)  We  used  five  frames  and  random  motion  between  the  frames.  We  passed  the  data  through 
two  two-frame  algorithms  [Tsai  and  Huang.  1981  and  [Spetsakis  and  Aloimonos.  1988],  and  then  through  the 
algorithm  just  described.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figures  9,  10,  and  11.  The  j-axis  is  the  error  in  the  input. 
The  distance  between  the  actual  image  point  and  the  one  used  as  input  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  /  .  The 
output  is  expressed  for  the  translation  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  actual  translation  and  the  estimated 
one  and  the  average  over  the  four  interframe  motions  is  displayed.  For  rotation  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the 
two  axes  of  rotation  (actual  and  estimated)  is  displayed  in  the  same  way.  The  difference  in  rotation  angles  follows 
a  pattern  similar  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  two  axes  and  it  is  not  displayed  (it  would  make  the  diagram 
messy).  It  is  obvious  from  the  diagrams  that  there  is  an  improvement  of  almost  two  orders  of  magnitude. 

From  the  preceding  analysis,  that  was  basically  an  example  from  our  research  on  the  stability  of  visual  com¬ 
putations,  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn; 


Figure  9. 


19The  second  directional  derivative  of  B  can  be  found  the  same  way  but  it  costs  3(A'-l|  times  more  computation  time  than  the  first 
derivative  Since  we  have  the  first  derivative  accurately  it  is  much  cheaper  to  find  it  numerically. 
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Figure  10. 


Figure  1 1. 

•  Optic  flow  (correspondence  in  two  frames)  cannot  accurately  estimate  structure  in  the  presence  of  noise,  due 
to  difficulties  inherent  in  the  problem  itself. 

•  Redundancy  (use  of  multiple  frames),  which  is  a  well  understood  technique,  used  in  several  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  for  dealing  with  noise,  seems  to  be  very  promising  in  increasing  the  stability  of  structure  and  motion 
estimation  from  dynamic  imagery. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  our  research  in  the  analysis  of  specific  visual  modules.  For  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ous  different  modules  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  [Aloimonos,  1988],  The  next  section  proceeds  with  the 
problems  of  module  unification  and  integration. 
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3.  MODULE  UNIFICATION  AND  INTEGRATION 

While  our  research  on  individual  modules  continues  (for  the  discovery  of  optimal  estimators  and  stability 
analyses),  it  has  become  clear  that  most  modules  are  faced  with  the  solution  of  ill-posed  problems.  So,  we  should 
proceed  with  the  integration  step,  i.e.,  combine  information  from  various  cues  in  order  to  make  the  reconstruction 
problems  well-posed  and  their  solutions  robust.  But  what  should  our  methodology  be  in  trying  to  understand  how 
to  combine  information  from  different  cues  (coupling  of  modules)? 

Not  surprisingly,  the  general  principles  of  top-down  and  bottom-up  discussed  in  the  first  section  apply  here 
as  well.  A  top-down  approach  would  consist  of  a  general  theory  of  combining  information  from  different  visual 
cues  and  then  if  we  wish  to  combine  texture  and  contour,  motion  and  stereo,  shading  and  motion,  and  so  on,  in 
order  to  achieve  unique  and  robust  solutions  to  visual  reconstructions,  we  would  just  have  to  apply  this  general 
fiamework  to  the  specific  coupling  at  hand. 

A  bottom-up  approach  would  consist  of  considering  several  individual  problems,  i.e.  combining  shading  and 
motion,  contour  and  motion,  texture  and  motion,  shading  and  stereo,  contour-texture  and  motion,  and  so  on,  and 
solving  them  individually  and  separately,  with  the  hope  that  if  we  consider  all  possible  combinations  of  cues,  then 
we  will  have  a  complete  theory  of  integrating  visual  modules.  At  this  stage  there  is  no  evidence  for  preferring  one 
approach  over  the  other. 

In  Aloimonos  and  Basu,  1988:  Aloimonos,  1986'  we  presented  an  outline  of  the  bottom-up  approach.  Here  I 
describe  a  top-down  approach,  a  general  theory  for  combining  information  in  vision.  This  is  the  theory  of  regular¬ 
ization  augmented  in  order  to  efficiently  deal  with  discontinuities,  and  hereafter  called  discontinuous  regulariza¬ 
tion.  The  analysis  follows  iShulman  and  Aloimonos,  1988). 

This  theory  of  discontinuous  regularization  can  be  used  not  only  for  module  integration  but  it  can  also  serve 
as  a  unified  theory  for  solving  early  vision  problems  such  as  edge  detection,  interpolation,  surface  reconstruction, 
stereo,  optic  How  computation,  shape  from  shading,  shape  from  texture,  patterns,  motion,  etc.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  [Poggio  et  al.,  198-1]  that  standard  regularization  [Tichonov  and  Arsenin,  1977]  can  serve  as  a  unifying 
theory  for  early  vision  processes.  However,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  algorithms  that  result  from  standard 
regularization  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  algorithms  are  based  on  models  that  describe  the  relationship  between  the  desired  variables  and  the 
image  measurements.  These  models  contain  parameters  which  are  usually  determined  in  an  ad  hoc  way  or 
through  experimentation.  In  other  words,  the  modeling  process  needs  to  make  some  assumptions  which  both 
restrict  the  applicability  of  the  model  and  result  in  parameters  whose  value  is  to  be  determined  before  the 
algorithm  can  be  used;  and  no  systematic  way  of  computing  these  parameters  has  been  described. 

(b)  The  algorithms  do  not  improve  with  experience.  That  is,  the  algorithms  are  not  equipped  with  the  necessary 
machinery  so  that  they  can  improve  themselves  automatically  (learn)  from  examples  of  past  work. 

(c)  The  algorithms  fail  when  the  quantity  to  be  computer  is  a  discontinuous  function  (or  nondifferentiable,  i.e., 
has  corners). 


3.1.  UNIFICATION 


Poggio  et  al.  [  198-lj  showed  that  the  theory  of  regularization  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  computational 
theories  behind  early  vision  processes.  Indeed,  in  all  the  above  processes,  we  have  to  deal  with  noisy  data  and  the 
constraints  relating  data  with  real  world  variables  are  only  approximately  correct.  Poggio  et  al.  ]  1986]  has  sug¬ 
gested  using  the  theory  of  Tikhonov  stabilizers  to  regularize  ill-posed  vision  problems  such  as  the  above.  That 
means  we  use  a  priori  information  about  the  smoothness  of  the  solution  to  determine  a  unique  numerically  stable 
solution.  If  L(P)  —  0  is  the  constraint  relating  image  data  to  the  value  of  the  solution  w  at  point  P,  we  define  a 
smoothness  measure  S  (P).  which  is  usually  a  linear  combination  of  derivatives  of  the  real-world  variable  w  and 
our  solution  is  the  u>  that  minimizes  ||L  ||jv  +  X||5'||//o  where  the  ||  ||,v  are  norms  and  \  is  a  parameter 
measuring  relative  importance  of  consistencv  with  the  constraint.  L  =  0  and  the  smoothness  condition  5  =  0.  The 


norms  used  are  usually  the  L~  norm 


//■ 


This  approach  to  regularization  we  will  call  the  standard  theory. 


Another  procedure  is  to  minimize  ||  L  ) |  _v ,  subject  to  a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  smoothness,  ]|5 ||jV„. 


which  must  be  less  than  or  equal  to  some  number  .S’max,  or  to  minimize  ||.S' ||,v„  subject  to  \\ L  ||  ,v  <  Lr 


Both 
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techniques  are  equivalent  to  minimizing  ||  L  ||  £  -  X  || -S'  |jjv„  lor  appropriately  chosen  X.  However,  the  difficulty 
with  regularization  is  that  it  tends  to  smooth  over  discontinuities  and  the  visual  world  is  rich  in  discontinuities.  If 
we  reduce  the  value  of  X,  we  do  less  smoothing  over  discontinuities  but  we  obtain  a  less  noise-robust  solution.  If 
we  use  a  second  derivative  smoothness  term,  there  can  be  h-ss  smoothing  over  discontinuities  but  we  introduce 
oscillation  not  present  in  the  real  world  or  data. 

To  summarize,  regularization  can  serve  as  a  unifying  theory  for  earlv  vision  processes,  if  it  can  deal 

efficiently  with  discontinuities  and  if  there  is  a  systematic  way  for  linding  what  the  smoothness  term  should  be  or 

what  the  value  of  the  parameters  invoiced  (for  example  X)  should  be. 

For  a  clear  description  of  the  ill-posed  nature  of  early  vision  problems,  see  (Poggio  et  al.,  1986].  The  next 
section  discusses  previous  work  on  discontinuous  regularization;  we  denote  the  constraint  of  a  particular  problem 
t>\  /.  (^’)  =■■■  0.  where  *j  is  the  vector  of  the  desired  parameters. 

3.1.2.  Previous  Work  on  Discontinuous  Regularization 

One  approach  to  discontinuous  regularization  is  to  first  segment  the  image  into  homogenous  regions  and 
then  to  regularize  within  each  region.  Yachida  ( 1 983 i  studying  optical  llow  does  not  smooth  over  regions  where 
the  variance  of  the  first  derivative  of  intensity  (i.e.  the  data,  the  coefficients  in  the  constraint 

L  An  ■  Bu  ■  ('  -----  0  on  llow  ii,  r)  is  large.  Schunk  [1983[  iteratively  segments  the  llow  field  and  regularizes 

within  each  region.  However,  segmentation  is  not  a  solved  problem.  One  of  the  purposes  of  knowing  u>  is  facilita¬ 
tion  of  segmentation. 

We  can  also  proceed  by  dividing  the  set  of  points  into  boundary  and  non-boundary  points.  Assume  there  is 
a  known  probability  that  a  random  point  be  a  boundary  point  and  at  such  points  all  values  of  S  are  equally 
likely.  At  other  points,  the  usual  variational  condition  is  acceptable  but  we  do  not  excessively  penalize  large  S 

(large  S  means  probable  discontinuity).  Thus  we  minimize  J  ^L~  +  X  <jf  (S)  where  </r  (5‘ )  ~  minimum  (S2,  T2). 

T  is  a  threshold  depending  on  the  fraction  of  points  that  are  discontinuities.  Genian  and  Genian  [1981]  studied 
the  case  where  ^  has  discrete  range  (e.g.  ^  is  a  binary  function)  and  the  domain  is  a  discrete  lattice.  Marroquin 
1981.  1985  extends  to  the  case  where  ^  is  real-valued  and  Mumford  and  Shah  [1985]  allow  for  a  continuous 
domain.  The  variational  conditions  obtained  are  solved  using  Monte-Carlo  techniques  or  by  deterministic  approxi¬ 
mations  to  them  such  as  the  mean-field  approximation.  Blake  and  Zimmerman  j  1 987 ]  solve  the  condition  by  a 
continuation  method  known  as  "graduated  non-convexity".  The  solution  is  generally  not  unique.  All  methods 
suggested  for  finding  the  solution  either  are  not  guaranteed  to  converge  to  a  global  minimum  or  cannot  be  proven 
reasonably  efficient.  Furthermore  the  assumption  that  all  S2  >  T2  are  equally  good  is  also  questionable.21 

Another  discontinuous  regularization  theory  that  implicitly  segments  has  been  proposed  by  Terzopoulos 
1989],  In  his  theory.  S'  is  a  linear  combination.  X,  51  -t-  X25‘‘2  of  first  and  second  order  derivatives  and  X,.X'j  are 

esearchers  who  do  not  explicitly  regularize  ill-posed  problems  usually  compute  some  sort  of  weighted  average  of  the  raw  solution  or 
simply  do  not  compute  the  solution  in  regions  of  large  noise.  Instead  of  weighted  averages,  some  form  of  non-!inear  smoothing  may  be  used. 
In  this  case  regularization  is  implicitly  being  performed. 

21  It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  the  theory  of  convex  regularization  developed  in  our  laboratory  jShulman  and  Herve,  1989].  As  em¬ 
phasized.  the  idea  that  all  large  values  of  S  are  equally  bad  is  questionable.  We  have  computed  many  histograms  of  difference  quotients  of  in¬ 
tensity;  the  tails  are  not  particularly  flat.  In  a  crowded  room,  depth  distances  between  occluding  objects  are  not  uniformly  distributed.  Too 
large  a  distance  is  unlikely  because  there  is  bound  to  be  some  other  object  in  between  two  objects  that  are  too  far  apart.  The  equal  goodness 
assumption  is  saying  in  the  case  of  a  second  derivative  smoothness  constraint  on  depth  that  the  world  roughly  speaking  consists  of  planar  sur¬ 
faces  and  sharp  corners  (discontinuities  in  orientation).  Indoors,  this  assumption  is  often  true,  but  an  outdoor  scene  can  often  have  more 
rounded  than  sharp  corners.  Actually  we  simply  do  not  know  what  the  best  penalty  function  is.  what  g-p  should  be  chosen.  We  do  not  know 
the  probability  distributions  of  the  .S’,.  Let  us  assume  that  (I)  the  distribution  is  symmetric  about  0;  so  for  j.  it  is  equally  likely  that  .S, 
equals  z  and  that  it  equals  J ;  (2)  the  distribution  is  a  mixture  so  \ve  can  write  5  (1  -  B)( !  ■*.  H  II  where  B  is  a  binary  random  variable 

taking  the  values  0  and  I  (not  bad  point,  bad  point  ),  G  is  a  Gaussian  random  variable,  and  II  is  a  random  variable  with  unknown  probability 
density.  The  best  we  can  do  is  choose  a  penalty  function  that  minimizes  solution  error  under  the  worst  possible  //  Thus  we  want  the  penal¬ 
ty  function  P  P  min/*  a  jx-nalty  function  max//  %  .Jlsiribuiinn  expected  solution  error  (/*,  II).  Looking  for  the  mininax  penalty  function  is  the  same 
as  fin-ling  the  worst,  least  informative  If  and  choosing  the  P  corresponding  to  that  //.  This  least  informative  f{  is  probably  too  uninforma¬ 
tive.  We  are  only  given  that  II  is  symmetric;  otherwise  jt  is  entirely  unlimited.  In  practice  we  can  learn  additional  constraints  on  II  that  are 

reasonably  certain  t.o  hold.  Furthermore  we  are  a-oiiniing  we  know  the  expected  value  of  B.  we  know  the  expected  fraction  of  bad  points. 

This  is  equivalent  t«»  knowing  the  threshold.  T  In  real*';*,  tin-ling  a  good  T  is  nontrivial. 

Huber  Huber  shows  that  the  least  favorable  distribution,  the  one  causing  the  greatest  expected  mean  square  error,  is  the  distribution 
corresponding  to  the  penalty  function  gp(. r )  -  /"  for  /  *'  T,  -  T~  ■*  2T  -z  T  \  for  x  >  T.  This  function  is  convex;  thus  all  local  minima 

are  global  minima  If  we  ad-1  a  small  quadratic  to  gT.  we  obtain  a  strictly  convex  function  gT  (j)  t"  for  i  •  T 

T4"  *  IT  j  T  -  ■  f  r  T  i  *  for  i  T . 

Now  we  are  guaranteed  unique  local  minima  to  our  variational  condition  provided  we  have  enough  data  points.  In  practice.  ,ve  do  not  seem 
to  need  the  extra  term  involving  epsilon.  If  we  use  the  expression,  epsilon  should  be  any  small  positive  number.  Phis  approach  gives  reason- 
abb  results  as  Figures  12-13  indicate. 


position  dependent.  Terzopoulos  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  case  where  X j ,  X2  are  constant  except  at  a  small 
number  of  points  where  one  or  both  are  zero.  A  complex  iterative  procedure  is  used  to  determine  these  points. 
The  regularization  theories  discussed  above  can  be  augmented  to  incorporate  knowledge  that  boundary  curves  are 
smooth  except  at  a  few  corner  points  or  other  knowledge  about  boundary  shape.  The  basic  difficulties  with  these 
techniques  are  not  changed.  Lee  and  Pavlidis  [1987]  use  a  discretized  standard  regularization  to  obtain  an  initial 
estimate  of  the  solution.  Then  X  is  set  equal  to  0  at  points  where  L2  +  \S 2  is  large  and  standard  regularization  is 
performed  once  more. 


Figure  12.  The  lab  scene  used  for  the  experiemnt  It  represents  the  image  before  the  motion  of  the  camera  The 
motion  is  horizontal 


Figure  13.  Discontinuity  flow  map  Dark  areas  represent  discontinuities  in  the  How  The  reader  can  observe  edges 
in  Fig  12  (discontinuities  in  image  intensity)  that  do  not  correspond  to  flow  discontinuities  in  Fig  13 

Theories  that  do  not  make  a  rigid  binary  distinction  between  boundary  and  non-boundary  have  been  applied 
to  optical  flow  estimation.  Such  theories  are  needed  because  there  may  be  points  where  flow  is  not  particularly 
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smooth  but  jumps  in  (low  are  not  sharp  enough  to  be  true  discontinuities.  We  do  not  wish  to  oversmooth  the 
values  of  in  such  a  region.  Haraliek  ; I laralick  and  Lee,  1983]  in  applying  the  facet  model  (i.e.  piecewise  polyno¬ 
mial  model)  to  optical  flow  suggests  that  in  addition  to  the  flow  equation  L—dE/dx 
di  dt  dE  dy  dy  dt  OE  'dt  —  0,  we  also  require  the  derivatives  of  L  be  zero. 

Nagel  and  Enkelmann  (1986!  used  ‘"oriented  smoothness”  to  insure  that  more  smoothing  is  done  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  gradient  (DE  di,  dE  Id y)  of  intensity  than  in  the  orthogonal  direction  and  that  we  smooth  more 
where  the  gradient  is  small  and  the  flow  equation  most  vulnerable  to  noise.  Writing  tf  =  (<9x  /dt,  dy  /  dt)  for 


the  flow  vector  and  y  .4  = 


(T4, 

<9.4 1 

Dx 

c'jt 

<9.4-2 

<9.4., 

dx 

Dy 

for  the  gradient  of  vector  .4  =  (.4[,  .4o),  they  use  the  smoothness  meas¬ 


ure  X  trace  J  V!  (  yis  (y£’)7’ +  6  yy£  (vy£’)r )  ytfrj  instead  of  the  measure  J  X  trace  [y«  (y«)r]  sug¬ 
gested  by  Horn-Schunk.  Here  b  is  a  constant  that  needs  to  be  determined.  The  resulting  Euler-Lagrange  equa¬ 
tion  is  linear  in  the  unknowns.  No  rigid  binary  distinction  of  boundary  from  non-boundary  is  made.  But  the  vari¬ 
ational  condition  is  not  completely  motivated  (several  similar  conditions  are  suggested  under  the  name  “oriented 
smoothness”).  The  theory  is  only  applied  to  flow  and  not  to  other  problems  such  as  finding  derivatives  like 
DE  /  dx.  Furthermore,  should  not  the  value  of  E, ,  Eu  or  even  Elllt  if  we  can  estimate  these  derivatives  accu¬ 
rately,  influence  the  amount  of  smoothing  we  do? 

We  propose  a  general  theory  of  linear  discontinuous  regularization  to  address  these  issues.  We  retain  the 
preservation  of  sharp  changes  in  w  that  are  not  boundaries.  The  basic  insight  of  the  theory  is  that  errors  and 
smoothness  measures  of  nearby  points  are  correlated  so  we  need  to  add  terms  involving  the  derivatives  of  5  and  L 
to  the  variational  condition.  In  addition,  the  parameters  of  the  theory  are  learned  through  adaptive  estimation.22 
Also,  this  theory  does  not  make  a  rigid  binary  distinction  between  discontinuity  and  non-discontinuity  points. 

3.1.3.  Colored  Noise 

Someiuing  strange  happens  at  discontinuities  when  we  apply  standard  regularization  theory.  For  simplicity 
consider  the  problem  Aoj  —  B  +  noise  where  .4  =1  at  a  small  number  of  points  (at  these  points  we  have  data) 

and  0  elsewhere.  The  variable  w  is  one-dimensional  and  the  preferred  smoothness  measure  is  \J ( duj/dx )2  where  x 
is  the  coordinate  of  a  one-dimensional  image.  Examine  Figure  14. 


Point  P 


Figure  14. 

The  original  signal  is  an  edge  at  point  P ,  the  circles  are  data  points,  t he  curved  line  is  the  usual  regularized  solu¬ 
tion.  We  note  that  immediately  to  the  left  of  P  there  is  a  large  positive  difference  between  solution  and  data  and 
to  the  right  there  is  a  large  negative  difference.  Now  if  we  consider  a  signal  with  many  discontinuities  or  many 
signals  with  discontinuities,  we  find  that  there  is  a  negative  correlation  between  the  errors  of  points  each  of  which 
is  a  short  distance  S  from  a  discontinuity  and  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  discontinuity.  The  errors  of 
nearby  points  can  have  negative  correlation  just  by  chance.  But  it  is  curious  that  this  should  happen  just  where 
the  discontinuities  are  if  these  discontinuities  are  genuine  discontinuities  resulting  from  material  change  or  other 
abrupt  transitions  in  the  nature  of  the  object  being  viewed.  Thus  it  seems  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  study  the 
correlation  matrix  of  the  errors.  Negative  correlation  is  a  sign  that  discontinuities  are  being  smoothed.  We  can 

try  to  alleviate  this  using  a  different  smoothness  measure  such  as  X  j (d2oj/ dr2)2  but  this  just  gives  us  a  Gibbs 
phenomenon— oscillations  not  found  in  the  original  signal  are  found  in  the  solution.  We  can  try  to  reduce  X  but 

^There  are  various  other  ways  with  which  the  parameters  can  be  estimated,  but  we  have  only  implemented  learning. 
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this  makes  our  solution  more  vulnerable  to  noise.  We  could  try  to  let  X  vary  with  position  but  how  do  we  do  this? 

The  basic  problem  is  this:  the  regularization  is  an  example  of  a  least  squares  solution.  Least  squares  can  be 
justified  if  we  are  dealing  with  Gaussian  probability  distributions,  i.e.  if  the  distribution  of  dw/dx  is  Gaussian. 
But  a  quick  look  at  a  diagram  in  Feller  [1966]  will  show  that  a  Gaussian  random  walk  almost  certainly  has  no 
discontinuities  while  the  random  walk  based  on  the  Cauchy  distribution  has  many  discontinuities.  A  quadratic 
smoothness  measure  does  not  believe  in  discontinuities.  It  overpenalizes  big  jumps  in  u>.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
overpenalize  a  proposed  solution  dj  that  does  not  reflect  evidence  in  the  data  that  a  jump  exists.  This  suggests  it 
might  be  interesting  to  study  the  derivatives  of  the  error.  A  similar  derivation  will  show  the  relation  between 
correlation  and  the  derivative  of  the  error.  Variance  (error  at  P  -  error  at  R )  —  variance  (error  at  P )  +  vari¬ 
ance  (error  at  Q )  -  2  (covariance  of  error  at  P  with  error  at  Q).  This  is  just  because  E  ((a  -  6  )2)  =  E  (a2)  + 
E  (b2)  -  2  E(ab)  where  E  means  expectation.  Thus  if  nearby  points  have  correlated  errors,  the  size  of  the 
difference  between  these  errors  tends  to  be  small  and  in  fact  derivatives  of  the  error  tend  to  be  small. 


3.1.4.  Discontinuous  regularization 

In  this  section  we  show  that  we  can  recover  real  world  variables  (or  intrinsic  ones),  i.e.  solve  ill-posed  early 
vision  problems,  by  minimizing  an  expression  involving  not  only  the  constraint  plus  smoothness  but  a  combination 
of  the  derivatives  of  the  constraint  and  the  derivatives  of  the  smoothness. 


'Lite  usual  regularization  theory  has  a  simple  statistical  interpretation.  Minimizing  “energy"’  — 

J  {L2  +  XS2)  is  the  same  as  maximizing  e'k  ener°’ .  The  expression  e“*cnergv  can  be  regarded  as  a  probability  if  k  is 
chosen  correctly.  The  constant  k  is  essentially  an  irrelevant  normalizing  factor.  Standard  regularization  theory 
maximizes  the  likelihood  of  the  solution  w  if  \S  and  L  are  Gaussian,  equal  variance,  independent  random  vari¬ 
ables  and  the  “smoothness”,  S,  of  distinct  points  and  the  “error”,  L  of  distinct  points  are  independent  also.  If  S 
and  L  are  not  Gaussian,  standard  regularization  theory  provides  the  best  linear  equation  for  uj  if  the  \S ,  L  are 
equal  variance,  uncorrelated  and  errors23  and  smoothness  of  different  points  are  uncorrelated.  This  is  essentially 
the  Gauss-Markov  theorem  [Rao,  1973j.  But  the  uncorrelatedness  assumption  is  often  false.  If  var,  covar 
represent  variance,  covariance  respectively,  then  var(A  -  B)  —  var(.d  )  var(B)  -  2covar(.4  ,  B ).  If  L  (P)  and 

L  (P  -+-  dP)  are  highly  correlated,  dL  will  tend  to  be  small.  So  instead  of  minimizing  J  [L2+XS2],  we  minimize 


(in  the  1-dimensionai  case)  J 


Zat(D'Lf+£b,(D'Sf 


D'  means  ilh  derivative  and  the  parameters  <i,-,  6,- 


need  to  be  determined.  The  generalization  to  two  or  more  dimensions  should  be  clear. 


Let  us  now  mention  two  additional  justifications  for  our  discontinuous  regularization  theory,  two  additional 
reasons  D' L  should  be  small.  One  reason  is  that  we  may  care  more  about  discontinuities  in  w  than  about  the 
value  of  So  we  really  want  to  know  the  values  of  D'  u>.  If  L  ~Au>-B  then  DL  =  (DA)oj  +  A  (Du))  -  DB .  If 
DA  is  small,  then  A(Dw)  -  DB  —  0  is  a  simple  direct  relation  between  data  and  the  derivative  of  the  solution.  In 
general  the  relation  is  more  complex,  but  DL  =0  directly  relates  jumps  in  the  data  with  jumps  in  w.  The  other 
reason  for  constraining  derivatives  of  the  error  is  that  a  quadratic  smoothness  measure  such  as  S2  overpenalizes 
large  jumps  in  w.  We  need  the  quadratic  smoothness  measure  to  guarantee  the  Euler-Lagrange  equations  obtained 
are  linear  in  S .  So  to  compensate  for  an  incorrect  smoothness  measure,  we  need  to  use  an  incorrect  data  con¬ 
sistency  measure  L'2.  The  crucial  advantage  of  this  theory  is  that  if  L .  S  are  linear  in  uj,  then  the  Euler-Lagrange 
equations  we  need  to  solve  are  linear  in  and  the  coefficients  are  locally  computable. 

Another  way  to  think  of  discontinuous  regularization  is  that  not  only  must  the  solution  be  consistent  with 
the  data  but  the  derivatives  of  the  solution  must  also  be  consistent  with  the  derivatives  of  the  data.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  trade  off;  if  \vr  want  to  increase  our  sensitivity  to  shape  discontinuities,  for  example,  we  have  to 
decrease  the  accuracy  with  which  we  satisfy  one  (or  both)  of  the  other  two  constraints  (i.e.  that  L  be  small  and 
that  the  surface  be  smooth).  So  our  determination  of  shape  will  be  somewhat  less  accurate  and  since  L'  —  0  is  not 
a  perfect  constraint,  we  risk  preserving  discontinuities  in  shape  for  which  the  data  provide  strong  evidence  even 
though  these  discontinuities  are  spurious  and  the  data  discontinuities  really  represent  noise. -4 


,J3By  prror.  we  mean  deviation  from  the  constraint. 

■^Tbere  is  another  justification  also.  but  duo  to  lack  of  space  we  omit  it.  Standard  regularization  theory  used  ordinary  least 
squares.  Ordinary  least  squares  can  he  justified  under  the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  with  independent  Gaussian  errors.  But  even 
if  the  errors  are  non-Gaussian,  we  can  seek  the  best  linear  unbiased  estimate  of  the  real  world  variable  *?.  The  best  estimate  means  the 
estimate  that  minimizes  the  expected  value  of  !|  Lj-uj  j!  o,  where  U>  is  the  estimated  value  of  and  is  the  true  value  of  u?  and  i|  :!  .>  is 
the  usual  L 2  norm.  We  want  our  estimate  to  be  unbiased  so  the  expected  value  of  (w-u')  is  0.  Linear  means  we  ran  obtain  ^  from  a 

A  -jt  =  n  error 

linear  equation.  More  precisely  we  have  equations  of  the  form  ^w_0^error  •  where  A  is  a  linear  operator,  A  v  H  is  our  data  con- 
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In  the  sequel,  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  things  in  a  clear  way,  we  concentrate  on  the  shape  from  X  prob¬ 
lems.  i.e.  for  every  point  (x ,  y)  on  the  image  plane  (a  unit  square),  we  have  a  constraint  L  (f  ,  g ,  x ,  y)  =  0  that 
relates  the  shape  (/ .  g)  of  the  surface  patch  whose  image  is  the  point  (*,  y),  with  data  measurements.  The  rest 
of  the  problems  are  addressed  in  a  similar  or  analogous  way.25  Thus,  in  general  a  variational  condition  in  discon¬ 
tinuous  regularization  theory  takes  the  form: 


minimize 


/ 


OO  CO 

L  /dx'dyl  I 

0  0 


dxdy  +  f  Y]Y] 
J  o  o 


ldx'dyn~  + 


/OO  OO 

EE< 


Ad‘+ig/dz‘dyi 


Here  the  a,;-,  6,y ,  ei;  are  constant  parameters.  The  first  integral  involves  a  summation  from  0  to  oo  because  it  is 
arbitrary  to  require  only  the  first  order  derivatives  of  L  to  be  small  and  not  to  impose  a  requirement  on  the  higher 
order  derivatives.  Similarly,  the  smoothness  condition  (i.e.  the  second  and  third  integrals)  must  also  involve  a 
summation  from  0  to  oc.  Some  of  the  coefficients  a,y ,  btJ ,  c,-y  can  be  0.  Because  of  the  noisiness  of  higher-order 
derivative  estimates,  the  coefficients  ai}-  should  rapidly  approach  0  as  i,j  —*  oo.  Clearly,  a  problem  that  remains  is 
to  find  the  values  of  the  coefficients  a,y.  fc,y  and  ctJ . 

Discretizing  the  problem  and  having  assumed  that  the  image  is  a  unit  square  (for  simplicity  and  without  loss 
of  generality)  and  considering  grid  side  1  jk  we  have  as  the  unknown  shape  the  vector 


s  —  (  /  11'  /  12 . /  Ik  !  f  kk  >  9  11>  <J  12'  •  -  •  >  9  Ik . Skk  V 

We  further  assume  that  we  know  how  to  compute  derivatives  of  intensity  (data).26  Once  we  know  how  to  do  that 
we  know  how  to  compute  the  derivatives  of  the  coefficients  that  appear  in  the  formula  for  L  and  thus  we  can 
compute  derivatives  of  L  .  We  will  obtain  an  Euler-Lagrange  equation  of  the  form 


A(L) 


cJA(L) 

Of 


-<*>,£ 


A  (L 


a  a  (/, ) 

0y 


~  <J>2S 


where  <f>[,  <E.  are  matrices  and  .4(L)  is  a  matrix  obtained  by  applying  a  possibly  non-linear  functional  to  the 
matrix  L In  fact,  A(L)  is  a  sum  of  the  form  .4 ,J  ( L )  where  the  a,y  are  constant  coefficients  and  the  .4,;(L) 
are  approximations  to  the  derivatives  d,+1  L  fdx' Oy1 .  Thus  finally  we  obtain 

YHa$A  ij(L  )dA  iJ(L  )/df  =  <f>is 

Za?.A'’(L)dAO(L)/dg=<t>,S 


with  the  A'-’(L)  bein 
\Aij(L  )DA ij  (L  )/0f\ 


g  functions  that  we  know  how  to  compute, 
then  we  have 


A'>{L)0A'>(L)!dt 


Write  d>ij(^)  for  the  known  function 


sistency  constraint,  S  is  a  linear  operator  that  incorporates  the  smoothness  constraint  (so  if  the  smoothness  measure  is  X 


,  then 


5  - - ),  and  “error"  measures  the  inexactness  of  the  constraints.  \Y>  want  an  estimate  Ij  of  u»  that  is  of  the  form  u»=  C  [b)  +  D  (0)  for 

dx 

some  linear  operators  C.D.  According  to  the  Gauss-Markov  theorem  jRao.  1973],  the  least  squares  solution  is  the  best  linear  unbiased 
estimate  if  the  errors  are  uncorrelated  and  have  equal  variances.  But  in  general  noise  is  not  white;  it  is  colored.  We  have  to  decorrelate 
the  error  in  order  to  apply  least  squares.  Decorrelation,  in  general,  is  a  complex  task.  So  we  will  have  to  make  special  assumptions  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decorrelate  quickly.  Under  special  assumptions  about  the  blurring  kernel  we  can  show  that  standard  regularization 
applied  to  the  decorrelated  signal  results  in  a  minimization  of  the  above  form.  For  details  see  [Shulman  and  Aloimonos,  1988]. 


^^They  are  actually  simpler. 


^Computing  derivatives  of  intensity  is  an  ill-posed  problem  itself.  The  theory  presented  in  this  paper  can  be  used  to  regularize  it. 
So  we  assume  that  this  step  has  been  completed  (we  have  learned  how  to  compute  derivatives  of  intensity).  Or  we  can  use  Poggio’s 
method  for  approximating  derivatives  of  intensity.  If  we  assume  that  we  are  able  to  do  linear  learning  this  is  simple.  dE /dx  ,  dEjdy  , 
etc.  are  linear  functions  of  E  so  we  have  equations  such  as  dE  i  dr  ~  AE  and  we  have  to  learn  the  matrix  A  that  approximates  the 

derivative.  That  means  a  teacher  gives  us  a  spt  of  examples  {dE\/dx ,  E l  )  [dEafdx,  E%  ) . ( dE„t/dx ,  Em  )  ■  •  •  and  we  have  to 

learn  the  A  t  it  best  approximates  a  solution  to  the  system  of  equations  dEjdx  —  AEX  for  all  i.  A  priori,  we  expect  that  .4  will  be 
obtained  by  applying  a  smoothing  filter  (such  as  a  Gaussian)  to  a  weighted  sum  of  difference  coefficients  AE/AA’,  A“E/AA‘\ 
A^E/A A"*,  etc.  In  other  words,  we  approximate  E  by  a  piecewise  polynomial  function,  smooth  this  function  with  a  Gaussian  and  then 
take  the  derivative. 
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where  the  a-j  and  4>  have  to  be  learned.  Again  we  will  impose  additional  constraints  to  insure  that  the  values  of 
are  unique. 

To  summarize  this  section,  the  theory  of  discontinuous  regularization  requires  us  to  impose  constraints  on 
the  derivatives  of  the  “error”  L  r8  This  leads  to  equations  of  the  form  (s)  =  where  we  need  to  learn 

a-j.  <t>.  More  generally,  we  could  let  the  a-j  be  matrices  rather  than  constants  (thus  o,j  is  a  function  of  position 
and  the  constraints  that  the  derivatives  of  L  be  small  could  be  relaxed  at  certain  points).  We  must,  describe  a 
procedure  for  learning  the  matrices  a,j.  4>  that  is  simple,  robust,  and  leads  to  a  unique  solution. 


3.1.5.  Learning  the  Parameters 

Techniques  for  learning  the  solutions  to  equations  have  been  developed  by  researchers  in  stochastic  approxi¬ 
mation.29  Many  of  these  techniques  apply  to  linear  as  well  as  nonlinear  equations.  There  are  special  characteris¬ 
tics  that  low-level  vision  problems  have  that  make  it  possible  for  us  to  accelerate  the  convergence  of  these  tech¬ 
niques.  This  is  because  we  have  a  priori  knowledge  that  the  solution  must  lie  in  a  restricted  subset  of  all  possible 
solutions.  We  are  also  obliged  to  find  the  solution  within  a  constricted  subspace,  because  we  must  represent  the 
solution  by  a  neural  network  of  limited  size  with  a  limited  number  of  connections,  which  cannot  represent  an  arbi¬ 
trary  function  or  even  an  arbitrary  matrix.  Techniques  have  been  developed  for  finding  the  best  solution  within  a 
restricted  subspace. 

First,  we  must  discuss  what  exactly  we  want  to  learn  and  why.  What  does  it  mean  to  learn  a  solution  to 

=  (21) 

when  there  may  be  not  a  unique  £  that  satisfies  (2)?  What  does  it  mean  to  have  learned  4>  from  examples  when 
the  examples  might  not  suffice  to  determine  <{>  (even  under  the  assumption  that  we  know  the  matrices  a,j),  or 
when  they  give  contradictory  evidence  as  to  what  4>  is?  What  additional  constraints  need  we  impose  to  insure 
uniqueness  of  ajj.  <t>? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  we  are  biased  in  favor  of  sparseness.  Thus  we  want  a,j  to  be  near  zero  if 
ij  are  large  in  order  to  avoid  computing  noisy  higher  order  derivatives  and  a0o  to  be  nearly  the  identity  matrix. 
The  problem  here  is  we  could  multiply  both  sides  of  (2)  by  an  arbitrary  matrix  O'.  If  w>e  want  to  insure  unique¬ 
ness  we  have  to  put  a  constraint  on  one  of  the  ajj  or  on  $.  The  constraint  a,y  is  small  or  the  least  squares  con¬ 
straint  minimize  ||  £}a,y<£,y(£)  +  4>£||  |  leads  us  to  the  result  a,-]  =  0.  al  i,j  and  <t>  =  0  which  make  (2)  useless.  So 
we  fix  a00  to  be  close  as  possible  to  the  identity  matrix.  This  also  tends  to  make  a qq  sparse  and  save  space.  If 
<Iqo  =  /  and  a,y  =  0  for  i  +  j  >0  then  we  obtain  the  equation 

LdL/dg 


L  OL  jdg  =  -  4>2s 


which  is  the  usual  nondiscontinuous  regularization  condition. 


Rew  rite  Ea«7&',»(0  =  ~  85 


(E-vMO)  (21  a) 

where  ai}-  =  al;-  -  Identity  Matrix  if  i  —  j—  0  and  a-j  =  a{j-  otherwise.  Thus  the  first  term  in  the  equation 
represents  the  discontinuous  correction  to  the  usual  regularization  condition  and  we  want  this  term  to  be  as  small 
as  possible.  To  make  it  easier  to  work  with,  rewrite  (21  A)  in  the  form 

r==-dno($)  (21  B) 

where  E  is  the  vector 


“’'Indeed,  if  we  are  given  the  value  of  a  function  h  at  a  finite  nuuiter  of  points  P,.  P ...  P3  P,,  and  we  know  these  values  are 

corrupted  by  noise,  then  the  optimal  approximation  to  the  derivative  of  h  need  not  be  a  linear  function  of  the  values  /t(Pj).  h\P .,) 

A(P„  ).  This  is  true  despite  the  fact,  that  dli  i dx  is  a  linear  functional  of  li . 

should  be  zero.  When  it  deviates  from  zero  it  represents  what  we  call  “error". 

®®|K ushner  and  Clark,  1978;  Wasan.  I960),  statistics  {Bromberg.  1985;  Albert,  19791.  mathematical  learning  theory  |Ts.vpkin.  1973; 
Merkenrath  et  al.,  19831,  computer  science  [Kohonen.  1977',  and  electrical  engineering  communities  {Kalman;  I.jung,  1977;  Maybe,  k. 
1979! . 
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and  F  is  a  matrix  to  be  learned.  The  same  questions  we  ask  about  4>,  we  now  ask  about  T:  what  do  we  do  if  the 
examples  give  incomplete  information  or  inconsistent  information  about  T? 

The  1'  we  choose  is  the  least  squares  solution.  Under  reasonable  and  quite  general  statistical  assumptions, 
the  least  squares  solution  is  the  most  probable  value  for  T.  Computing  the  least  squares  solution  involves  calculat¬ 
ing  the  Moore-Penrose  inverse.  This  procedure  is  optimal  in  the  sense  that  it  produces  as  accurate  an  estimate  of 
I'  as  we  can  obtain  from  our  limited  set  of  examples,  but  it  requires  a  neural  net  to  store  large  matrices  and  make 
very  complex  calculations.  So  instead  of  searching  for  the  optimal  solution  of  (21  B)  we  can  calculate  the  best 
solution  within  a  restricted  subspace.  The  procedure  for  calculating  this  restricted  subspace  solution  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  lor  calculating  the  full  space  solution  but  the  computational  complexity  is  much  less  and  the  speed  of 
convergence  is  much  greater.  Another  technique  is  the  Robbins-Monro  procedure.  This  results  in  slower  conver¬ 
gence  but  the  calculations  are  very  easy  to  implement  on  a  neural  net,  because  the  number  of  long-distance  con¬ 
nections  is  minimal.  Whatever  procedure  we  use,  it  may  take  too  many  examples  to  learn  F.  We  use  a  priori 
knowledge  to  accelerate  convergence.  For  example,  we  know  that  F  varies  smoothly  as  a  function  of  position. 
The  T  we  use  is  partly  determined  by  examples  and  partly  by  a  priori  knowledge.  It  is  a  weighted  sum  of  the  a 
priori  term  and  a  term  learned  from  examples.  The  weight  of  the  a  priori  term  gradually  lessens.  As  we  acquire 
more  examples,  the  influence  of  a  priori  knowledge  on  our  estimate  of  T  decreases. 

Let  us  review  what  learning  (rather  than  stipulating  a  priori)  the  value  of  T  will  accomplish  for  us.  T  hides 
the  regularization  parameter  X.  This  parameter  might  be  allowed  to  vary  from  place  to  place.  (We  might  require 
a  different  amount  of  smoothing  near  the  boundary  than  at  the  center  of  the  visual  field.)  Our  smoothing  condi¬ 
tion  might  involve  first,  second,  or  higher-order  derivatives  or  some  linear  combination  of  derivatives  of  different 
orders.  F  weights  the  relative  importance  of  the  derivatives  of  L  being  small.  This  can  vary  with  position.  By 
varying  T.  we  can  take  into  account  all  these  possibilities.  We  do  not  know  which  of  these  possibilities  is  correct. 
That  is  why  we  want  a  general  learning  theory  to  help  us  find  t he  proper  F  (to  find  the  least  squares  solution  to 

(21  B)). 

3.1.6.  Solution 

As  far  as  finding  T  is  concerned,  it  is  irrelevant  that  Ooo(s)  and  -  are  functions  of  i;.  We  just  treat  (21  B)  as 
a  linear  equation  to  be  solved  for  F.  We  will  also  ignore  the  minus  sign  in  equation  (21  B)  in  order  to  simplify 
notation.  We  are  given  a  set  of  learning  examples  (E,-,  <?(£,  ))  and  we  want  to  solve  the  system  of  equations 

IE,  =  $(&)  (22) 

Even  if  a  teacher  tells  us  the  exact  value  of  the  shape  vector,  £,■ ,  and  of  the  image  data  that  determine 
Poo(si )  and  E, ,  we  cannot  expect  (22)  to  be  a  strict,  equality  because  the  model  we  used  to  determine  T  was  an 
oversimplification.  We  cannot  possibly  take  all  factors  into  account.  If  the  error  is  a  zero-mean,  normally  distri¬ 
buted  variable,  it  makes  sense  to  seek  a  solution  in  the  sense  of  least  squares: 

minimize  II  r  =,  -  P00(s.)  II  2  (23) 

I 

Assuming  normality  of  the  error,  then  the  least-squares  solution  to  (23)  is  the  most  likely  value  for  T.  Even  if  the 
error  TE,  Poofs.  )  is  not  Gaussian  we  can  under  reasonable  assumptions  such  as  that  the  errors  EE,  -  Poofs.)  have 
bounded  variance  and  the  errors  of  examples  >  and  i  —  N  are  statistically  independent  for  large  N ,  obtain  a  cen¬ 
tral  limit  theorem  which  says  that  if  there  are  a  large  enough  number  of  examples  the  least  square  solution  will  be 
the  best. 

In  case  there  are  many  least-squares  solutions,  choose  the  T  of  minimum  norm.  ||F||2.  This  will  help  to 
make  T  sparse.  The  minimum-norm,  least  squares  solution  to  AX  =  /  is  called  the  Moore-Penrose  pseudo-inverse, 

,U . 

Many  techniques  exist  for  computing  pseudo-inverses:  not  all  of  them  are  suited  to  the  case  where  the  data 
arrive  in  a  stream  (a  temporal  succession  of  examples.)  One  method  that  is  suitable  is  Greville’s  Albert,  1072;  Ben 
Israel.  1078  . 

Another  technique  we  can  use  is  the  Robbins-Monro  procedure.  The  Robbins-Monro  procedure  can  be  shown 
to  converge  with  probability  one  to  the  least-squares  solution  to  F£  -..  <J(£)  under  assumptions  much  weaker  than 
the  requirement  that  the  errors  be  Gaussian.  For  example  we  can  require  only  that  the  errors  have  identical, 
independent  distributions  and  then  we  can  obtain  a  convergence  proof.  These  conditions  are  still  somewhat  res¬ 
trictive  There  are  extensions  to  cases  where  the  errors  are  a  moving  average  of  exogenous  variables  or  where  the 
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error  depends  on  E.30 

Even  if  we  have  convergence,  we  need  not  hat  e  convergence  to  the  correct  solution  if  our  sample  examples 
are  not  representative  of  the  naturally  occurring  shapes.  The  solution  will  instead  converge  to  the  least-squares 
solution  to  the  artificial  problem  presented  by  the  atypical  examples.  What  we  require  is  that  the  vector  spaces  of 
naturally  occurring  possible  examples  be  spanned  infinitely  often.  Thus,  for  every  in ,  the  rank  of  the  matrix 

(Sm,smtl . =,,■■■)  must  be  n  .  And  we  also  require  'hat  we  can  choose  a  function  /  (i)  such  that  for  all 

small  f.  the  shape  vectors  Eyqq . Eyq-  +  [  span  the  vector  space  and  =  oo. 

Even  if  we  use  the  optimal  formula  for  estimation  of  the  least  squares  solution,  convergence  can  be  quite 
slow.  The  variance  of  our  estimates  depends  on  the  trace  of  the  gain  matrix.  Thus,  our  rate  of  learning  is 
inversely  proportional  to  a  large  number  n  iTsypkin,  19731. 

The  result  of  this  slow  convergence  is  that  our  estimate  T  may  not  be  as  sparse  as  it  should  be.  Another 
possibility  is  that  some  of  the  values  of  1'  -  •  T,y  >  might  be  misleading.  We  might  have  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate  of  each  F,;  but  a  bad  estimate  of  the  high  frequency  components  such  as  r,y  +  1  -  T ,y .  The  estimate  of 
these  components  might  simply  reflect  noise.  This  may  mean  that  although  we  can  compute  shape  accurately,  we 
cannot  accurately  compute  the  dilference  in  orientation  of  two  nearby  points. 

In  other  words,  we  still  have  to  deal  with  the  regularization  problem.  Each  element  of  T  =  < T >  reflects 
the  relation  between  the  value  of  some  component  of  oaf,(£)  (or  £  itself)  at  some  point  P2(j’)  and  the  value  of 
some  component  of  o,\i( £ )  at  some  point  P,(i).  We  say  some  component  because,  for  example,  at  Po(j)  has 

t  wo  components 

A  ( L  ),)A  “■  ( L  )  <)f  and 
Aa,(I.)bAnb(L)  <')</  where  Aah(L) 

is  the  approximation  used  for  Ua  ' h  L  <Ja  r  cP  y .  Thus  the  matrix  I  has  four  parts:  1  11  ’  ^  In  '  ^17/  ’  Tgg  ■  r 11 
relates  information  about  /  to  information  ..bout  /,  relates  information  about  /  to  information  about  g,  etc. 
We  expect  all  the  difference  quotients  of  the  T  will  usually  be  small.  That  these  difference  quotients  are  small  just 
says  that  the  influence  of  the  shape  at  some  point  P  on  the  data  at  Q  should  be  a  smooth  function  of  P  and  Q . 
So,  regarding  T  as  a  continuous  function,  we  will  have  a  condition  of  the  form 

minimize  VV^r,,  -  P, |  Pl(l),  />,<;)).  [(  Ar/AP.f.))  *  +  (  Ar/AP^;  ))  “]  (24) 

where  F,;  is  the  value  given  by  the  recursive  least-sciuares  estimation  of  F.  The  sum  is  taken  over  all  points  in  the 
grid.  The  subscript  it  means  that  if  F is  a  part  of  ,  then  the  difference  quotient  Ar/AP,(«)  only  compares 
Fl;  that  relates  P\(i)  to  P2{j )  with  other  components  of  F fl/  that  relates  points  near  to  P[(t)  to  the  point  P2(;). 
We  do  not  subtract  components  of  from  components  of  T in  computing  these  difference  quotients.  The 
parameter  X  is  a  position  dependent  parameter  which  reflects  our  a  priori  knowledge  about  how  T  varies  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  P ,.  P2  (i.e.  our  a  priori  probability  distribution  for  AL/AP,,  AL/APo).  This  might  seem  ad  hoc.  The 
ad  hocness  here  is  not  as  bad  as  the  ad  hocness  in  assuming  that  the  shape  is  smooth.  Here  we  are  only  assuming 
that  the  function  relating  the  shape  to  the  data  is  smooth  almost  everywhere.  Furthermore  as  we  learn  more  and 
more  examples,  we  can  let  X  — ►().  So,  the  influence  of  the  ad  hoc  smoothing  condition  lessens.  Polyak  and  Tsyp- 

kin  1 1980.  1979,  Tsypkin,  1973]  show  that  the  choice  X,  =  — X  is  optimal  where  X,  is  the  parameter  to  use  on  the 

•s 

■5lh  example  and  X  is  the  a  priori  value  of  X.  Of  course,  we  could  have  chosen  some  other  smoothing  condition. 
As  long  a.s  this  other  condition  is  quadratic,  we  w  ill  obtain  a  linear  constraint  in  T.  In  general  we  will  have  a  sta¬ 
bilizing  family  of  smoothing  conditions: 

minimize  —  £](r,v  F,--)2  +  L,(F,6)  (25) 

n  - 

where  the  L,  are  bilinear  forms  and  L, - -  0  (see  Morozov  (1984j). 

Do  we  want  to  learn  L/1.  That  is  do  we  want  to  learn  the  linear  condition  (23)  gives  rise  to?  W:e  do  not  really  want 
to  learn  the  value  of  the  huge  matrix  correspondinb  to  condition  L,  unless  we  can  a  priori  constrain  the  matrix 
(the  matrix  in  the  linear  condition  corresponding  to  (23))  to  a  small  subspace.  The  only  reason  we  needed  the 
additional  constraint  (23)  is  that  we  need  a  large  number  of  examples  to  accurately  learn  the  value  of  T  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  data  are  noisy,  which  will  be  true  if  the  examples  are  given  by  nature.  We  have  to  make  temporary  ad 
hoc  assumptions  somewhere.  It  is  not  clear  where  we  should  make  them.  One  thing,  though,  is  clear.  We  should 

“For  inon-  complrtp  4i~ciissions  of  whm  the  Rolitins-Moiiro  |>ro.'<.,lnrc  I'orivf-rgps,  see  iKushner  aiei  Clark.  1078:  Maybeck.  1079: 

1  Jerk enratli  nt  at..  l'J83|. 
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not  make  ad  hoc  assumptions  of  smoothness  of  shape.31  We  can  eventually  learn  the  right  variational  condition. 
It  is  safer  to  make  the  assumption  in  (23)  because  eventually  L,  — *  0  as  we  accumulate  more  example.  For  a  con- 
neetionist  implementation  of  this  theory,  see  lAloimonos  and  Shulman,  1989]. 

3.1.7.  Retrospection 

I  p  to  this  point  we  have  described  ways  by  which  we  t'an  basic-  dy  learn  what  are  the  constraints  that 
govern  the  problems  of  shape  from  shading,  texture,  patterns,  etc.,  as  well  as  several  other  problems,  using  some  a 
priori  knowledge.  Two  important  issues  have  to  be  emphasized:  We  regularized  a  large  part  of  early  vision  ill- 
posed  problems  (especially  shape  from  A”)  without  making  any  assumptions  about  explicit  variational  conditions; 
so,  smoothness  here  is  very  general.  A  system  based  on  this  theory  will  learn  what  smoothness  is.32  We  have  cou¬ 
pled  learning  with  discontinuous  regularization,  i.e.  handling  discontinuities  that  appear  all  the  time  in  nature  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  learning  scheme.  Learning  F  means  that  we  learn  the  regularized  constraint  rE  =  -0oo(^), 
i.e.,  all  we  have  shown  is  how  to  obtain  the  "correct'’  constraint.  After  we  have  the  correct  constraint  solving  for 
the  unknown  £  is  straightforward  if  L  is  linear.  If  L  is  nonlinear,  some  techniques  might  be  applicable  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  unique  solution  cannot  be  guaranteed  (Horn.  198(3;. 

3.1.8.  Empirical  analysis 

How  can  one  empirically  validate  the  proposed  theory?  Clearly,  if  one  had  to  pick  the  shape  from  A'  prob¬ 
lems.  he  she  would  have  the  problem  of  getting  accurate  examples  and  for  real  images  this  is  highly  nontrivial. 
On  the  other  hand,  synthetic  image  use  would  require  a  long  time.  Thus,  we  chose  to  use  the  problem  of  surface 
interpolation. 

We  have  made  some  tests  of  our  theory  on  the  problem  of  surface  interpolation.  Here  the  constraint  is 
L  —  A  (-^--observed  depth).  At  points  where  there  is  no  data  A  =0.  Where  there  is  data,  A  =1.  More  gen¬ 
erally  A  might  vary  between  0  and  1  depending  on  the  reliability  of  the  observed.  This  would  result  in  an  equa¬ 
tion  similar  to  a  one-dimension  optical-flow  equation.  In  our  simulations,  we  have  always  assumed  A  =  0  or  1  at 
all  points.  We  have  ignored  the  positivity  constraint  that  depth  must  be  non-negative;  implicitly  we  are  assuming 
an  origin  a  positive  distance  from  the  viewer.  We  generated  one-dimensional  piecewise  polynomial  curves  of 
degree  <  3  (examples).  The  degree  is  chosen  randomly. 

Some  discontinuities  are  discontinuities  in  the  value,  some  are  discontinuities  in  the  derivatives  but  not  in 
the  value.  Some  are  just  discontinuities  in  the  higher  derivatives  but  not  in  the  first  derivative.  The  nature  of 
the  discontinuity  and  the  location  of  discontinuities  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  discontinuities  in  each  derivative 
is  determined  randomly.  Thus  we  have  constructed  the  actual  depth  map.  The  observed  map  is  obtained  by 
adding  noise  (which  may  or  may  not  be  correlated)  and  blurring  the  observations.  Finally  we  sample  the  points  at 
a  predefined  sampling  ratio  p  (p  should  be  >  .5  to  avoid  problems  of  sparse  data).  The  sampling  ratio  is  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  any  given  point  will  be  sampled. 

First  we  perform  data  independent  learning  and  we  apply  the  discontinuous  regularization  theory  under  the 
assumption  a,  =  6,  =0  for  ?  >  2;  thus  our  variational  condition  ignores  derivatives  of  L  and  S  greater  than  2. 
We  compare  the  discontinuous  regularization  theory  with  ti  e  standard  theory  oi  interpolation  via  regularization 
with  5’  being  a  second  derivative  estimator.  We  have  varied  the  parameters  used  to  generate  the  simulations;  in 
general  the  best  discontinuous  regularization  is  7-30%  better  than  the  standard  theory  as  measured  by  the 
squared  difference  between  recovered  and  actual  depth.  We  illustrate  an  example  in  Figures  (15-18). 

Second,  we  perform  data  dependent  learning,  i.e.  we  do  not  learn  the  best  coefficients  but  the  best  function 
from  data  to  coefficients.  Actually  we  do  not  learn  the  best  function  but  the  best  function  in  a  parameterized  sub- 
space.33  Figures  (19-22)  show  results  from  this  data  dependent  learning.  In  general,  we  get  results  up  to  80% 
better  than  standard  regularization  (in  the  mean  square  error). 


■3lOr  anv  ol  her  quantity  wish  to  compute. 

-r-’Or  course  we  are  restrict';,!  to  quadratic  functionals  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  <U>es  not  exist  any  satisfactory  theory  for 
nonlinear  learning  to  date.  So  we  restrict  ourselves  to  linear  learning 

33< > n e  has  to  assume  of  course  the  form  of  the  function  that  relates  data  summaries  to  the  coellicients.  In  our  experiments  we  as- 
■.iiTiied  a  linear  form  for  simplicity. 
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Figure  15.  i min  =  -4.5,  7^  =  0;  yntB  =  0,  ymax=  100. 


Figure  18.  Observed  noisified  function  Points  at  the  top  row  correspond  to  the  ones  not  observed 
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Figure  10.  Original  function  (sampled) 
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Figure  21.  Recovered  function  based  on  standard  regularization. 


Figure  22. Recovered  function  based  on  discontinuous  regularization  and  data  dependent  learning 

This  discontinuous  regularization  theory  applied  to  the  shape  from  patterns  problem  gives  results  as  in  Fig¬ 
ures  23,  24.  Note  however  that  the  coefficients  in  this  problem  were  determined  in  an  ad-hoc  way. 

We  are  currently  implementing  the  theory  on  the  Connection  Machine,  that  is  we  develop  a  general  program 
that  can  be  used  for  solving  early  vision  problems.  Our  goal  is  to  observe  commonalities  among  the  various 
modules,  and  basically  learn  the  actual  constraint.  A  drawback  of  this  work  is  that  in  order  for  the  system  to 
learn  correctly,  it  needs  to  see  examples  that  need  to  span  the  whole  space  of  all  possible  examples.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  learning  time  is  large.  Alternatively,  one  might  use  it  for  industrial  applications,  where  the  example 
set  is  a  restricted  subspace  of  all  possible  shapes  (or  whatever  other  quantity  we  wish  to  compute). 

Another  goal  is  to  use  this  same  program  for  module  integration.  This  brings  us  to  the  next  section. 


Figure  23.  Image 
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Figure  24.  Reconstructed  shape 


3.2.  INTEGRATION 

What  if  we  want  to  combine  shape  from  shading  and  shape  from  contour?  Then  we  have  two  constraints 
relating  the  real  world  to  image  data:  L1=0,  Lo  —  0  but  both  constraints  are  noisy.  We  need  to  use  a  priori 
information  such  as  information  that  solutions  tend  to  be  smooth.  There  are  three  possible  forms  of  regularization 
we  can  use:  (l)  Minimize  HImUd  +  II  ^2  II  B2  +  ||  S  ||  £s  where  D,,  £>2,  D  3  are  norms  and  5  is  a  smoothness 
measure  such  as  a  derivative  of  the  real  world  variable  ui.  The  simplest  norms  to  use  are  proportional  to  the  L2 
norm:  ||  /  ||£o=  J  |/ |2  by  definition.  So  we  are  really  solving  the  equation  systems  L\  =  0 ,  L2  =  0,  5=0  by 
weighted  least  squares  where  the  weights  are  the  proportionality  constants  relating  the  D{  norms  to  the  L2  norm. 
If  the  unknown  w  is  a  vector  function  such  as  optic  flow  and  is  the  vector  (u>j,  w2,  .  .  .  ,  u>„)  and  each  component 
is  a  function  of  m  coordinates,  then  if  we  are  using  a  first  derivative  smoothness  measure,  we  have  n  times  m 
first  derivatives  5I;-  that  have  to  tend  to  be  small;  now  we  need  to  minimize  ||  L1 1|2+  ||  L2  ||z+  some  quadratic 
function  of  the  5,;-.  If  we  use  a  second  derivative  smoothness  measure  we  have  to  use  a  quadratic  function  of  m2n 

0 

second  derivatives  — - - — ,  etc.  (2)  We  can  minimize  i|T,||2+  ||L2||2  subject  to  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the 

ox ,  o xk 

smoothness  norm  ||  5  || .  This  approach  is  useful  if  we  do  not  know  the  statistics  of  S  but  we  do  know  reasonable 
bounds  on  ||  5  ||  .  (3)  We  minimize  ||  5  ||  subject  to  a  limit  on  the  size  of  ||  Z,,  ||  2  +  ||  L2  ||  2;  thus  we  are  finding 
the  smoothest  solution  consistent  with  the  constraints.  We  might  apply  this  method  if  we  do  not  know  error 
statistics  for  the  L,-  but  we  can  bound  their  norm.  Methods  (2)  and  (3)  can  be  reduced  to  method  (l)  but  there  is 
no  simple  way  to  choose  appropriate  constants  to  do  the  reduction.  These  three  regularization  approaches  ignore 
the  possibility  that  Lu  L2  may  not  be  independent  constraints,  in  which  case  we  must  define  a  norm  on  the  pair 
of  constraints  L,.  Ln  rather  than  a  norm  on  each  constraint  separately:  the  simplest  norm  will  take  the  form 

VJ  (a  L]2  +  6  L2  +  c  L]  Lo]  where  a,  6,  c  are  proportionality  constants  and  a ,  6  >  0;  c  depends  on  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  errors  of  the  two  constraints.  There  still  remains  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to  determine  the 
proportionality  constant,  (how  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  smoothing  and  constraint  satisfaction  and 
how  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  and  the  correlation  between  the  constraints). 

We  will  return  to  the  issue  of  how  to  determine  the  proportionality  constant,  but  however  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  the  regularization  theory  described  above  will  not  work  near  discontinuities  if  we  use  a  quadratic  norm.  If 
the  proportionality  constant  of  the  smoothing  term  is  too  small,  we  will  not  smooth  enough  to  maintain  robustness 
in  the  presence  of  noise;  if  we  smooth  too  much,  we  will  smooth  over  discontinuities.  The  problem  is  the  theory 
we  have  described,  the  usual  regularization  theory,  as  already  emphasized,  implicitly  assumes  (l)  the  smoothness 
function  5  is  a  Gaussian  random  variable;  (2)  the  5’s  of  different  points  are  independent,  identically  distributed; 
(3)  the  L(’s  of  different  points  arc  identically  distributed,  independent  Gaussian  random  variables.  We  have 
allowed  for  correlation  between  the  different  constraints  at  the  same  point  but  not  for  the  natural  tendency  of 
errors  of  nearby  points  to  be  correlated.  If  we  adopt  the  second  or  third  methods  of  regularization,  minimize 
inconsistency  with  the  data  (or  smoothness)  constraints  subject  to  an  absolute  limit  on  violation  of  smoothness  (or 
data)  constraints,  we  will  still  obtain  a  solution  that  over  all  is  reasonable  adequate  but  either  oversmooths  discon¬ 
tinuities  or  undersmooths  noisy  data. 

The  basic  idea  behind  discontinuous  regularization  is  the  same  whether  we  are  dealing  with  one  or  many  sources 
of  information.  In  the  simplest  case,  we  are  dealing  with  one  real-valued  function  u  in  one  dimension  and  we  have 
many  sources  of  information  that  provide  many  constraints  L,  -  0  where  L ,  are  functions  relating  data  with  the 
real  world  function  uj.  The  simplest  quadratic  variational  condition  we  could  impose  would  be  to  minimize 
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where  5  is  a  smoothness  measure  such  as  the  first  derivative.  The  theory  of  linear  discon¬ 
tinuous  regularization  instead  says  minimize  J  ctJ  \d>  L<  ■+■  £)X;- (/.);  5)*  "'be  re  the  D;  operator  means  ;lh 
derivative.  The  c,; .  \j  are  constants  that  need  to  be  determined.  If  we  allow  for  statistical  dependency  among 
the  constraints  we  would  instead  minimize  /£  CjjU  D>  Li  Dl  Lk  -t-  smoothness  term. 

The  justification  for  this  condition  is  that  if  L  and  5  are  linear,  then  this  variational  condition  leads  to  a 
linear  Euler-Lagrange  equation.  The  additional  terms  constrain  derivatives  of  the  constraints  L,  and  derivatives 
of  the  smoot hnness  measure  5  to  be  small.  Derivatives  are  locally  computable.  If  the  error,  L,- ,  of  nearby  points 
is  correlated,  the  derivative  terms  allow  for  this  correlation.  But  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
working  with  arbitrary  decorrelation  formulae.  Derivatives  are  quantities  of  genuine  interest.  Their  peaks  inform 
us  about  boundaries.  We  also  usually  need  to  require  that  the  coefficients  C'v  or  C,  H  be  a  simple  function  or  the 
subscripts  and  this  is  easier  to  do  if  we  use  a  derivative  expansion  of  the  decorrelation  term.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
idea  here  is  that  we  first  decorrelate  each  of  the  errors  and  then  we  apply  regularization.  Ignoring  correlation 
between  Li’s,  and  considering  only  correlations  at  different  points  of  each  T,  this  means  we  need  to  work  with  the 

uncorrelated  Y2  aij  DJ  rather  than  the  correlated  L,-  and  thus  we  should  minimize  J  Y^(Yj  a>i D*  L;  )2  + 

•  j 

smoothness.  If  we  allow  for  correlation  among  the  Li,  we  should  minimize  J  [£]  a,j  D1  L,J2  +  smoothness  term. 

Provided  wi  choose  the  correct  values  for  X.  atJ ,  we  can  obtain  substantially  better  solutions  at  places  where  error 
correlation  is  significant  or  where  there  is  much  information  in  the  high  frequency  components  of  the  solution. 
Our  estimation  of  these  high  frequency  components  is  more  accurate  and  thus  we  can  estimate  derivatives  of  the 
solution  much  better  and  better  localize  discontinuities. 


Even  if  the  L,  of  nearby  points  are  not  correlated,  we  may  need  to  use  an  incorrect  data  consistency  term 
(an  incorrect  L-term)  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  a  quadratic  S'-term  incor-ectly  overpenalizes  large  5.  But 
in  that  case  we  should  be  very  careful  how  we  obtain  the  a,y  and  X,  lest  we  lose  accuracy  in  the  non-discontinuous 
part  of  the  solution.  Care  need  be  taken  how  we  estimate  the  derivatives  of  the  data  that  are  used  in  formulating 
the  equation.  We  are  interested  in  jumps  in  the  real  world  variable  u>.  If  a  constraint  L,-  is  of  the  form  u>-B. 
then  we  can  use  estimates  of  the  derivatives  of  B  to  provide  clues  as  to  the  value  of  derivatives  of  u>.  If  these 
estimates  are  nonlinear  (but  local)  functions  of  the  data  B,  we  can  obtain  information  about  the  derivatives  of  w 
which  we  can  use  to  lesser  the  amount  of  smoothing  over  discontinuities.  If  the  estimates  are  linear,  we  can  easily 
incorporate  information  about  w  and  its  derivatives  that  is  more  difficult  to  incorporate  using  the  smoothness 
term.  The  ideal  procedure  turns  out  to  be  (and  note  this  procedure  is  also  useful  when  errors  are  correlated  but 
correcting  for  an  incorrect.  5-term  is  more  important): 

(1)  We  have  a  statistical  model  of  the  data  and  the  unknowns  and  their  relations.  We  can  use  this  model  to 
answer  the  question:  what  is  the  best  local  estimate  of  the  derivative,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  best  simple 
estimate  of  the  derivative  at  P  given  data  at  P  and  a  small  number  of  nearby  points?  Often  this  simple 
estimate  w  ill  h  „■  obtained  from  a  linear  estimate  followed  by  equating  to  zero  all  derivative  estimates  below  a 
certain  threshold.  The  best  simple  estimate  depends  on  the  details  of  the  problem,  however. 


Now  we  can  use  linear  operations  to  improve  our  local  non-linear  estimates.  At  this  point  W'e  might  smooth 
our  initial  estimates.  A  purely  linear  derivative  estimation  is  obtained  if  we  regard  numerical  derivation  as 

'  i 


an  ill-posed  problem  that  needs  to  be  regularized.  Here  the  typical  constraint  L  is  of  the  form  J 


D  data 
DX 


( data  (A',)  -  data  (A’o))  —  0.  Poggio  et  al.  1981!  suggests  a  second  derivative  smoothness  measure  5.  But 

how  do  we  handle  D'  L  in  this  problem?  We  again  need  to  differentiate  data.  W'e  can  use  a  simple  approxi¬ 
mation  like  smoothed  difference  quotients  or  use  the  approach  suggested  in  the  (1).  (2),  (3)  of  which  this  is 
paragraph  (2). 


(15)  The  coefficients  of  the  terms  involving  derivatives  of  the  data  should  depend  on  the  reliability  of  these 
derivatives.  W’e  also  take  into  account  the  reliability  of  the  constraint  D1  —0  under  assumptions  of  per¬ 
fectly  accurate  data  derivatives  when  choosing  coefficients. 


The  general  formalism  we  have  described  also  helps  us  view  in  a  new  way  traditional  smoothing  techniques 
such  as  convolution  with  a  Gaussian:  that  is  the  special  case  where  we  do  not  constrain  derivatives  of  L  ( n,-yW  =•  0 

N  (2  XV 

unless  i  j  --  lc  -  l  0)  but  the  smoothness  term  is  of  the  form  V)  /J,  D'  w  where  /?,  -  -  ~  — . 
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If  »r  arc  working  in  tnort*  than  our  dimension,  then  in  general  we  need  to  have  more  than  one  .smoothness 

expression  .s' ,  we  have  that  all  the  xij  - -  should  tend  to  he  zero  where  the  i .  represent  the  different  coordi- 

‘>Ij 

nates  and  w,  the  components  of  v  in  the  dilferent  directions.  If  we  have  more  than  one  real  world  variable  of 
interest,  w  and  r  instead  of  just  ^  then  both  </_c,  HX}  and  ih',  </X-  need  he  small.  Write  uz0l  --  at,- ,  r; 

etc.,  then  the  smoothness  term  is  a  quadratic  expression  in  the  sijk  (TY*.  and  their  derivatives.  As  before 

the  data  consistency  term  involves  the  A,-  and  their  derivatives.  Only  now  there  are  more  directions  in  which  one 
can  compute  derivatives.  If  the  data  are  very  noisy  or  very  sparse,  information  about  derivatives  of  data  may  not 
suffice  to  adequately  constrain  derivatives  of  the  real  world  variables  of  interest.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
constraints  must  he  defined  at  coarse  levels  of  resolution  in  some  other  eases:  for  example,  if  \.c  tire  doing  surface 
interpolation  and  noise  removal  and  locally  the  variations  in  depth  seem  to  describe  a  Brownian  fractal  (the  usual 
assumption),  hut  in  fact  unlike  with,  a  random-walk  fractal,  the  depth  seems  to  he  trying  to  stay  close  to  a  certain 
planar  surface  ami  only  make  deviations  from  that  surface  that  are  small:  so  the  second  derivative  averaged  over  a 
small  region  mat  be  large,  hut  averaged  over  a  much  larger  region,  it  will  he  small.  Here  we  would  like  to  refer 
the  reader  to  work  on  blue  noise  in  halftoning  I'liehn.-y.  1987;.  Blue  noise  looks  like  white  noise  (standard 

Brownian  motion  ease)  in  high  frequency  and  looks  like  —  or  even  zero  noise  in  low  frequency.  We  can  decorre¬ 
late  the  high  I'reqtn  ney  part  of  the  spectrum. 

We  can  deline  linear  features  if.  A  (//)--  J  i)  I.  jAniari.  1978';  a  special  case  is  where  t/  is  the  Dirac-X  func¬ 
tion.  which  is  zero  everywhere  except  at  some  point  xn  and  J  >1  ~  1  In  this  case,  A(//)  is  just  A  evaluated  at  the 
point  z(1.  We  work  with  the  linear  features  a.s  if  they  were  points.  We  need  to  deline  distances  between  these  gen¬ 
eralized  points  so  we  can  take  derivatives.  This  is  easy  if  all  the  i/  s  look  the  same  except  for  scale  and  location  of 
their  peak:  for  example  if  the  ;/‘s  tire  Claussians  and  A(»/)  just  represents  Gaussian  smoothing  of  L.  Then 
/.(»/)  9  means  the  data  consistency  constraint  is  valid  after  a  Gaussian  smoothing.  There  is  a  natural  geometry 

for  these  generalized  points:  a  generalized  point  >/  consists  of  an  actual  point  i  and  a  scale  of  resolution  a.  The 
distance  in  the  scale  direction  between  ( .V t , <r i )  and  ( A .  cr._, )  is  log(rx_>  <7,).  We  can  apply  the  discontinuous  regu¬ 
larization  theory  just  as  before;  only  the  integrals  /  ay  (/)'  and  /  X;  D1  S  are  over  the  space  of  generalized 
points  and  the  derivatives  I.)' .  I)1  refer  to  the  derivatives  in  all  possible  directions  including  the  scale  direction. 
Fun herinore  rily .  X  •  must  vary  with  scale.  So  we  are  imposing  smoothness  and  data  consistency  requirements  at 
dilferent  levels  of  resolution,  and  requiring  that  '••e  solutions  vary  smoothly  with  the  level  of  resolution.  The 
problems  with  this  theory  are  (1)  I  low  do  we  determine  the  parameters?  (2)  Mow  do  we  compute  the  derivatives 
of  the  dala?  (2)  How  do  we  handle  the  increased  computational  complexity  because  we  have  more  complex  equa¬ 
tions  than  ordinary  regularization?  Some  of  these  questions  were  answered  in  previous  sections.  Fora  complete 
analysis,  see  Aloimonos  and  Sludman.  1989b 

4.  HIGII-gEVEL  vision 

The  preceding  sections  summarized  a  large  part  of  our  work  in  low-  and  intermediate-level  vision.  Our  work 
in  high-level  vision  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  navigation  and  object  recognition.  Work  on  navigation  was 
described  in  Ne|-on  and  Aloimonos,  1988a, h  and  Nelson,  1988  (see  also  these  proceedings).  Here  I  describe  some 
preliminary  research  on  recognition  (not  model  based).  The  analysis  follows  , Sulims,  |989j,  where  the  OI?ACITNn 
system  is  developed.  The  basic  idea  is  that  one  tries  to  learn  the  appearance  of  an  object  (21))  by  lirst  represent¬ 
ing  it  with  a  Boolean  formula.  Then  the  Boolean  formula  is  learned  from  examples 

Tli  e  goal  of  the  algorithm  is  to  learn  the  Boolean  expression  that  corresponds  to  a  given  input-output 
behavior,  in  particular  a  Boolean  expression  in  ilisjnnrlirr  norma I  form.  It  is  designed  to  run  on  a  distributed  sys¬ 
tem.  hat  ing  intermediate  processors  whose  inputs  correspond  to  the  "and  '  part  ol  the  DNT  expression  and  whose 
outputs  will  correspond  to  the  "or  part.  Kadi  processor  will  he  programmed  to  detect  exactly  one  of  the  con- 
jiuirhrr  Irrn  m  of  I  lie  DNT  formula.  For  example,  ron~ider  the  DNT  Boolean  expression  (.1  and  II)  or  [('  and  II). 
Its  conjunct  i'c  terms  are  ( .  I  .  H  )  and  (  (‘ .  P  )  lie  expression  is  true  if  the  input  corresponding  to  1  is  active  and 
the  input  ••on1'"  ponding  to  II  is  inactive  (the  states  of  the  inputs  corresponding  to  and  P  don't  matter)  or  if 
lie  input  corresponding  to  <  e  inactive  and  lie  input  corresponding  to  !>  is  active  (the  states  of  1  and  II  don't 

’  *1  >  i  j  r  1 1;  "■  r  v  r,f  ■  1 1  ..-.a.  i  irac  re.  r-^siir  !."i'  i.  >n  i  -  l.'-uin  1 1|  In"!  1  ■  •  i  re  c|  -  |-r<  '!•>  in  -  !•>  'l.  ■  ■  t'i  I  r<-  -ir  -ii  >m  m|  s  I  -  for  "  xaie  d>-  'l  nil"  ate  I 

I  i  si’  /  ISsX  c  .(  n  i ;  |.|c  .a  i  ..ii  r .  i :  i  a  i . , : ,  -  .  ti  <  c 1 1  *■ 
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matter).  We  generally  represent  conjunctive  terms  in  vector  form,  with  inputs  that  don’t  matter  replaced  by  a 

Assuming  that  the  inputs  correspond  to  the  variables  in  alphabetical  order,  the  vector  form  of  (A,  B)  and 
(C,  D)  would  be  (1,  0,  -,  -)  and  (-,  -,  0,  1)  (see  Figure  25).  In  a  corresponding  neural  network  there  would  be  one 
processor  set  up  to  detect  (.4  ,  B)  and  another  to  detect  (C ,  D).  If  either  of  these  were  found  by  a  processor,  that 
processor  would  activate  the  output. 

4.1.  CHOOSING  A  SEED  VECTOR  FOR  THE  SYSTEM 

The  simplest  way  for  a  processor  to  choose  a  seed  vector  is  to  simply  wait  until  it  is  presented  with  an  input 
vector  that  receives  positive  feedback  indicating  that  the  output  should  be  active,  and  use  the  state  of  the  inputs 
at  that  time.  For  example,  the  possible  seed  vectors  of  (A  and  B)  or  ( C  and  D)  are: 

(1,  I.  0,  0)  (0.  0,  1,  1) 

(1.1,0.  1)  (0.  1.  1,  1) 

(1,  1,  1,  0)  (I.  0,  1.  1) 

(1,  1.  1.  1) 

Having  more  than  one  processor  with  the  same  conjunctive  term  would  not  be  an  efficient  allocation  of 
resources.  Accordingly,  we  will  want  to  avoid  choosing  vectors  for  which  the  system  already  activates  the  correct 
outputs,  as  we  can  assume  that  those  cases  are  already  covered  by  conjunctive  terms  detected  by  other  processors. 
In  addition,  we  will  probably  want  to  add  a  bit  of  nondeterminism  to  the  selection  of  vectors  in  order  to  keep  all 
of  the  free  processors  from  simultaneously  choosing  the  first  vector  available.  When  a  vector  receives  positive 
feedback,  it  will  have  a  certain  probability  of  being  chosen  as  a  seed  vector.  If  there  is  a  large  degree  of  feedback 
error  in  the  environment,  then  a  processor  could  choose  a  “negative”  vector  instead  of  a  “positive”  one. 

4.2.  LEARNING  CONSTRAINTS 
4.2.1.  Constraints 

Once  a  seed  vector  is  chosen,  we  must  determine  which  inputs  are  essential  to  the  positive  feedback  and 
which  are  not.  To  be  clearer,  we  may  consider  each  member  of  the  seed  vector  to  be  a  constraint.  We  already 
know  that  when  all  of  the  constraints  are  met — that  is,  when  each  of  the  inputs  are  in  the  state  that  they  are  in 
the  seed  vector— the  output  should  be  activated.  From  this  we  could  set  the  processor  to  detect  that  particular 
seed  vector  and  activate  the  appropriate  outputs  when  it  is  found. 

Of  course,  to  devote  an  entire  processor  to  a  single  input  vector  would  be  extremely  wasteful.  We  want  to 
expand  the  set  of  input  vectors  that  the  processor  detects  by  eliminating  as  many  constraints  as  possible.  As  elim¬ 
inating  a  constraint  allows  the  processor  to  accept  vectors  with  that  input  in  both  the  state  of  the  constraint  and 
in  the  opposite  state,  it  effectively  doubles  the  number  of  vectors  that  the  processor  can  accept.  A  processor  with 
k  constraints  deleted  can  accept  up  to  2k  input  vectors.  This  kind  of  exponential  increase  may  allow  a  polyno¬ 
mial  number  of  processors  to  cover  an  exponential  number  of  possible  input  vectors. 


Figure  25. 
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4.2.2.  Motion  in  constraint  space 

The  core  of  the  ORACLE  system  is  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  constraints  in  order  to  minimize  the 
difference  between  the  expected  and  the  actual  input-output  behaviors.  In  this  section  we  describe  the  criteria 
used  to  change  tlte  constraints,  that  is,  the  constraint  motion.  For  each  possible  constraint  (i.e.  for  the  state  of 
each  input  in  the  processor's  seed  vector)  there  are  four  different  types  of  constraint  motion  data.  At  any  point  in 
time,  some  of  those  inputs  will  be  enforced  constraints  while  the  rest  will  be  potential  constraints  not  enforced. 
Adding  a  constraint  at  an  input  means  that  the  processor  will  no  longer  accept  input  vectors  that  have  a  different 
value  from  the  seed  vector  at  that  input.  Conversely,  removing  a  constraint  means  that  the  processor  will  now 
accept  input  vectors  that  differ  from  the  seed  vector  at  the  input.  If  the  constraint  is  not  currently  enforced,  the 
environment  may  present  data  indicating  that  the  constraint  should  be  added  and  data  indicating  that  it  should 
not  be  added.  If  the  constraint  currently  is  enforced,  there  is  data  indicating  that,  it  should  be  removed  and  data 
indicating  that  it  should  not  be  removed.  Simply  put,  we  will  add  constraints  that  cause  the  network  to  reject 
more  negative  vectors  than  positive  vectors  and  we  will  remove  constraints  that  cause  the  network  to  reject  more 
positive  vectors  than  negative  vectors. 

4. 2. 2.1.  Adding  constraints.  Generally  speaking,  constraints  should  be  added  to  processors  that  accept  too 
many  input  vectors  receiving  negative  feedback.  Because  of  the  DNF  structure  of  the  network,  a  vector 
incorrectly  accepted  by  any  processor  is  also  incorrectly  accepted  by  the  entire  network.  A  negative  vector  must 
differ  Irom  a  processor’s  seed  vector  in  the  value  of  one  or  more  inputs  (otherwise,  that  seed  vector  would  not  have 
received  positive  feedback).  Each  of  those  inputs  is  a  potential  constraint,  that  would  prevent  the  negative  vector 
from  being  accepted  in  the  future,  so  each  of  these  potential  constraints  receives  a  positive  vote  for  change  at  that 
processor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  add  a  constraint  to  a  processor  if  the  constraint  would  prevent  too 
many  positive  vectors  from  being  accepted,  specifically  those  positive  vectors  not  accepted  by  any  other  processor. 
If  that  processor  were  no  longer  able  to  accept  such  "uniquely  accepted”  input  vectors,  then  the  entire  network 
would  incorrectly  reject  them  as  well.  For  all  positive  input  vectors  uniquely  accepted  by  the  processor,  each 
input  that  has  a  different  value  from  that  of  the  seed  vector  (and  thus  would  cause  the  positive  vector  to  be 
rejected  if  it  were  to  become  a  constraint)  receives  a  negative  vote  for  change.  Positive  and  negative  votes  are  col¬ 
lected  for  each  potential  constraint  over  a  sampling  of  the  input,  vectors.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  potential  con¬ 
straints  with  significantly  more  positive  than  negative  votes  are  added  to  the  processor. 

4.2. 2. 2.  Removing  constraints.  One  might  expect  that  the  removal  of  constraints  would  be  somewhat  sym¬ 
metrical  to  the  addition  of  them,  removing  constraints  that  prevent  positive  vectors  from  being  accepted  and  not 
removing  those  that  prevent  negative  vectors  from  being  accepted.  The  conjunctive  structure  of  the  processors 
forces  us  to  modify  this  idea,  however.  While  a  negative  vector  can  be  prevented  by  adding  a  single  constraint  to 
the  processor  that  the  vector  fails  to  meet,  removing  a  single  constraint  might  not  enable  a  processor  to  accept  a 
particular  positive  vector.  A  positive  vector  might  not  meet  many  existing  constraints  of  a  processor.  We  want  to 
remove  constraints  when  doing  so  would  cause  more  positive  vectors  to  be  accepted,  but  for  most  positive  vectors 
removing  a  single  constraint  will  not  make  any  difference.  For  the  (A  and  B)  or  ( C  and  D)  example,  if  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  are  all  constraints  then  removing  either  C  or  D  will  not  cause  (.4  and  B )  to  be  accepted.  Both  of 
them  must  be  removed.  The  only  time  that  removing  a  single  constraint  would  allow  a  positive  vector  to  be 
accepted  is  if  the  vector  met.  all  but  one  of  the  constraints.  If  there  are  many  constraints  (some  of  which  might 
not  be  collect),  such  "near  misses”  i  Winston.  1 9811  could  be  very  rare.  Keeping  track  of  whether  removing  com¬ 
binations  of  two  or  more  constraints  would  improve  performance  is  not  an  option,  either,  due  to  the  exponential 
number  of  statistics  that  would  have  to  be  kept. 

’  o  system  needs  some  criteria  for  voting  to  remove  a  constraint,  even  if  doing  so  would  not  cause  any  more 
positive  vectors  to  be  accepted.  The  logical  solution  is  to  allow  all  positive  vectors  that  are  not  accepted  hv  the 
network  to  influence  the  removal  of  constraints,  but  giving  “near  miss”  rectors  more  influence  than  others.  If  a 
positive  vector  is  not  accepted  by  the  network,  then  each  constraint  at  processor  i  that  prevented  it  from  being 
accepted  at  that  processor  is  given  a  positive  vote  for  removal  proportional  to  a  ' .  where  ti  is  the  number  of  con¬ 
st  taints  that  the  vector  failed  to  meet  at  processor  /.  n  is  a  measure  of  how  relevant  “near  misses”  are  compared 
io  other  misses.  For  large  a  near  misses  are  the  only  ones  that  produce  votes.  That  is,  each  processor  is  changed 
in  proportion  to  how  close  it  already  is  to  accepting  to  vector:  this  helps  the  system  to  properly  distribute  the 
responsibility  for  accepting  vectors  by  assuring  that  only  a  few  processors  are  forced  to  learn  each  one. 

Negative  voles  against  removing  constraints  are  collected  in  a  s.  nlar  manner.  II  a  constraint  helps  to 
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prevent  a  negative  vector  from  being  accepted,  it  receives  a  negative  vote  against  removal  proportional  to  a 
The  fewer  constraints  preventing  a  negative  vector  from  being  accepted,  the  more  difficult  they  should  be  to 


remove.  As  in  the  case  of  adding  constraints,  the  input  is  sampled  over  a  certain  period  of  time.  If  the  number  of 
positive  votes  is  greater  than  the  number  of  negative  votes,  the  constraint  is  removed. 

4.3.  SUMMARY 

To  summarize  the  four  types  of  constraint  motion: 

(1)  If  the  processor  accepts  a  negative  vector,  then  each  inactive  constraint  that  the  vector  fails  to  meet  is  given 
a  positive  vote  for  addition. 

(2)  If  the  processor  is  the  only  one  to  accept  a  positive  vector,  then  each  inactive  constraint  that  the  vector  fails 
to  meet  is  given  a  negative  vote  against  addition. 

(3)  If  the  processor  rejects  a  positive  vector  that  no  other  processor  accepts,  then  each  active  constraint  that  the 
vector  fails  to  meet  is  given  a  positive  vote  for  removal,  and  the  strength  of  that  vote  is  an  exponential  func¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  of  the  number  of  constraints  the  vector  fails  to  meet. 

(  I)  If  the  processor  rejects  a  negative  vector,  then  each  active  constraint  that  the  vector  fails  to  meet  is  given  a 
negative  vote  against  removal,  and  the  strength  of  that  vote  is  an  exponential  function  of  the  negative  of  the 
number  of  constraints  the  vector  fails  to  meet. 

The  data  is  collected  for  a  large  sample  of  the  input  vectors.  This  insures  that  incorrect  feedback  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  system,  as  the  incorrect  data  will  usually  be  outvoted  by  the  correct  data.  Each  processor 
starts  with  no  constraints  and  adds  or  removes  them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  eventually  learns  one  of  the  con¬ 
junctive  terms  that  logically  implied  its  seed  vector.  Basing  the  constraints  of  the  processors  on  the  values  of 
their  individual  seed  vectors  helps  them  to  avoid  the  crosstalk  problems  of  gradient  descent  algorithms.  Each  pro¬ 
cessor  learns  from  those  input  vectors  directly  relevant  to  its  seed  vector,  ignoring  those  that  can  be  more  easily 
accepted  by  another. 

In  [Sulims,  1 089]  a  probabilistic  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  above  algorithm  is  performed  and  it  is 
shown,  under  some  assumptions,  that  the  system  performs  very  satisfactorily  when  the  problem  at  hand  can  be 
expressed  in  DNF  Boolean  formula  with  not  an  extremely  large  number  of  conjunctive  terms. 

The  primary  problem  used  to  test  ORACLE  involved  determining  whether  or  not  a  given  6  by  6  binary  pixel 
image  (that  is,  30  inputs)  contained  active  input  units  in  the  shape  of  a  square.  There  were  14  possible  squares  (9 
of  size  4,  4  of  size  5,  1  of  size  6),  and  an  input  vector  was  given  a  50%  chance  of  being  assigned  one  of  these 
squares.  Vectors  containing  squares  were  given  “background  noise”  of  25%,  that  is,  each  non-square  input  was 
active  with  a  probability  of  25%.  This  means  that  there  were  on  the  order  of  224  (over  16  million)  possible  input 
vectors  containing  squares.  The  inputs  of  vectors  not  assigned  squares  were  active  with  a  probability  of  50%, 
meaning  that  there  were  236  (over  60  billion)  of  those. 

The  ideal  set  of  constraints  for  a  processor  would  clearly  be  those  and  only  those  inputs  corresponding  to 
parts  of  the  square  in  the  processor’s  seed  vector.  Since  there  are  14  different  squares,  the  disjunctive  normal  form 
of  this  behavior  would  contain  14  conjunctive  terms.  These  input  vectors  were  presented  to  a  network  containing 
40  processors,  which  according  to  a  theoretical  analysis  should  have  been  a  sufficient  number  to  cover  the  conjunc¬ 
tive  terms  with  a  minimum  of  reassignment. 

The  learning  curves  for  various  levels  of  feedback  error  are  given  in  Figure  26.  The  A' -ax is  represents  the 
number  of  examples  shown.  The  T-axis  represents  the  percentage  of  time  that  the  network  gave  the  correct 
response  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  input  contained  a  square.  Note  that  this  is  not  the  percentage  of 
time  that  the  output  matched  the  (possibly  incorrect)  feedback;  we  are  interested  in  how  well  the  system  managed 
to  ignore  incorrect  feedback,  not  how  well  it  duplicated  it.  Each  curve  is  labeled  with  its  level  of  feedback  error, 
the  percentage  of  time  that  the  feedback  was  incorrect. 

As  the  figure  shows,  ORACLE  learns  to  detect  squares  after  seeing  only  a  tiny  fr  .  the  possible  input 

vectors.  In  fact,  the  correctness  of  the  network  is  generally  close  to  100%,  or  at  least  much  greater  than  the 
correctness  of  the  feedback.  This  indicates  that  the  system  succeeds  in  choosing  the  correct  constraint  motion  in 
the  long  run  despite  occasional  errors.  While  the  learning  time  increases  with  the  feedback  error,  the  behavior  is 
still  learned  quickly  for  even  large  amounts  of  error.  The  learning  does  not  begin  to  deteriorate  until  the  feedback 
error  is  greater  than  30%. 

The  individual  processors  behaved  as  predicted,  quickly  acquiring  a  set  of  correct  constraints  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  from  the  others  and  then  going  through  the  slow  process  of  removing  the  incorrect  ones  it  picked  up 
along  the  way.  This  is  reflected  in  the  learning  curves,  which  quickly  reach  a  good  level  of  correctness,  and  then 
slowly  continue  to  improve  to  higher  levels.  They  do  not  quite  reach  100%  correctness  because  incorrect  con¬ 
straints  are  still  added  from  time  to  time. 
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The  next  experiment  involved  reducing  the  number  of  processors  to  5,  far  below  the  minimum  needed  to 
cover  all  of  the  1-1  conjunctive  terms.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  force  the  network  to  learn  features  of  squares. 
With  a  feedback  error  of  10%,  the  constraint  sets  in  Figure  27  were  created  after  20,000  examples.  As  can  be 
seen.  ORACLE  has  discovered  the  ideas  of  corners  and  parallel  lines.  Both  types  of  templates  allow  a  processor  to 
accept  more  than  one  kind  of  square.  Generalizing  to  these  features  did  not  increase  the  error  significantly,  as  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  features  would  be  generated  at  random  (2~7  for  the  corners,  which  is  less  than  the  10%  feed¬ 
back  error). 

ORACLE  was  also  given  the  more  ambiguous  problem  of  detecting  fish  tails.  A  set  of  26  pictures 
(X.'ousteau,  1953],  [Cousteau,  1963])  of  fish  tails  were  translated  (by  hand)  to  the  6  by  6  binary  format.  These 
included  many  different  species  with  greatly  dissimilar  tails,  in  order  to  insure  that  more  than  one  type  of  detector 
was  needed.  Background  noise  was  added  by  activating  inputs  with  probability  0.25,  giving  236  possible  fish  tails. 
The  network  was  either  presented  with  one  of  these  with  probability  .5  (it  was  presented  with  random  noise  other¬ 
wise).  Fish  tails  were  given  positive  feedback  and  noise  was  given  negative  feedback,  except  for  a  feedback  error 
of  10%.  The  network  contained  10  processors. 
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The  problem  was  made  more  interesting  by  also  deactivating  any  input  with  probability  0.05.  This  means 
that  there  were  no  good  conjunctive  terms  for  the  network  to  form,  as  there  would  always  be  fish  tails  that 
violated  any  set  of  constraints  at  the  deactivated  inputs.  Because  we  allow  any  of  the  inputs  to  be  corrupted, 
ORAC  LE  was  forced  to  find  the  most  basic  prototypes  of  fish  tails.  These  were  far  less  well-defined  than  the 
features  or  conjunctive  terms  of  the  squares.  Some  of  them  are  given  in  Figure  28.  The  learning  curve  is  shown 
in  Figure  29. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  28,  ORACLE  finds  widely  varied  general  features  of  fish  tails.  During  each  run, 
3  or  1  processors  would  acquire  one  of  these  basic  features,  but  none  of  them  accounted  for  a  majority  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  vectors  accepted.  This  shows  that  the  system  was  able  to  properly  distribute  the  detection  of  different  types 
of  fish  tails  over  different  processors. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 


I  described  here  a  part  of  our  research  in  low-,  intermediate-,  and  high-level  vision.  The  theory  of  discon¬ 
tinuous  regularization  serves  as  a  unifying  theme  for  describing  computational  theories  behind  early  vision 
processes  as  well  as  for  integrating  the  low-level  modules.  I  also  showed,  motivated  by  T.  Poggio,38  how  one  can 
synthesize  operators  from  examples  and  basically  learn  the  actual  constraints  that  govern  inverse  visual  problems. 
We  are  currently  implementing  on  the  Connection  Machine  the  DRM  (discontinuous  regularization  machine) 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  extract  object  descriptions  for  the  purposes  of  recognition.  Our  recognition  work  could 
be  characterized  as  "learning”  how  to  recognize  an  object  from  examples.  Having  laid  down  the  foundations  for 
2-D  recognition  we  are  moving  to  the  direction  of  recognizing  3-D  objects. 

Our  work  on  navigation  is  currently  focused  on  sensory  feedback  path  planning  and  the  design  of  approxi¬ 
mate  algorithms  for  addressing  the  intractable  problems  associated  with  kineodynamic  path  planning.37 
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Abstract:  We  discuss  the  use  of  Markov  Random  Fields  (MRFs)  in  color  image  segmentation  of  natural, 

outdoor  scenes.  MRFs  provide  an  elegant  means  of  specifying  a  local  energy  function  which  embodies  the  expected 
dependencies  of  neighboring  pixels  and  includes  both  the  prior  and  posterior  probabilistic  distributions.  This  local, 
neighborhood-based  specification  of  dependencies  avoids  ad  hoc,  brittle  methods  using  global  image  knowledge.  We 
present  a  brief  analysis  of  ongoing  research  in  color  differencing  methods  since  they  are  central  to  the  problem  of 
color  segmentation.  We  develop  and  compare  the  use  of  three  different  lattice  structures  for  coupled  MRFs  with  line 
and  color  processes  based  on  squares,  hexagons,  and  triangles  and  also  discuss  current  efforts  in  MRF  parameter 
derstanding. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  use  of  color  information  can  significantly  improve  discrimination  and  recognition  capability  over  purely  intensity- 
based  methods.  Methods  for  low-level  segmentation  of  color  imagery  are  numerous.  Techniques  using  recursive 
region  splitting  with  histogram  analysis  [18] ,[19]  and  edge  and  boundary  formation  [5]  have  been  applied  to  natural 
color  imagery  with  some  success.  These  methods  typically  suffer  from  a  lack  of  important  spatial  knowledge  in 
histograms  and  over-dependence  on  global  thresholds  and  image  assumptions.  Statistical  methods,  such  as  classical 
Bayes  decision  theory,  which  are  based  on  previous  observation  have  also  been  quite  popular  [2], [21].  However, 
these  methods  depend  on  global  a  'priori  knowledge  about  the  image  content  and  organization.  Until  recently, 
very  little  work  had  used  underlying  physical  models  of  the  color  image  formation  process  in  developing  color 
difference  metrics.  Physically-based  algorithms  have  produced  excellent  segmentations  for  color  imagery  obtained 
under  controlled  conditions  [7],[14],[15].  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  the  use  of  Markov  Random  Fields  (MRFs)  in 
color  image  segmentation  of  natural,  outdoor  scenes.  MRFs  provide  an  elegant  means  of  specifying  a  local  energy 
function  which  embodies  the  expected  dependencies  of  neighboring  pixels  and  includes  both  the  prior  and  posterior 
probabilistic  distributions.  This  local,  neighborhood-based  specification  of  dependencies  avoids  ad  hoc ,  brittle 
methods  using  global  image  knowledge.  We  present  a  brief  analysis  of  ongoing  research  in  color  differencing  methods 
since  they  are  central  to  the  problem  of  color  segmentation.  We  develop  and  compare  the  use  of  three  different 
lattice  structures  for  MRFs  based  on  squares,  hexagons,  and  triangles  and  discuss  current  efforts  in  MRF  parameter 
understanding. 

2.  BACKGROUND  FOR  MARKOV  RANDOM  FIELDS 

Markov  Random  Fields  possess  several  characteristics  which  make  them  useful  in  color  image  segmentation.  Proper¬ 
ties  such  as  smoothness  and  continuity  of  color  regions  over  an  entire  image  can  be  enforced  using  only  dependencies 
among  local  neighbors.  Discontinuities  which  separate  regions  of  constant  color  may  be  computed  while  smooth 
regions  are  being  found.  In  addition,  the  inclusion  of  both  the  prior  and  posterior  distributions  (through  Bayes’  rule) 
establishes  a  relationship  between  noisy  observed  imagery  and  the  color  segmentation  results. 

*  This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract  DACA76- 
85-C-007. 
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Details  of  MRF  theory  can  be  found  in  [4]  and  [17].  Briefly,  a  Markov  Random  Field  is  a  lattice  of  sites;  for  example, 
an  image  of  pixels.  Since  MRFs  are  stochastic  processes,  the  pixels  in  an  image  may  take  on  any  of  their  allowed 
values,  which  means  that  all  images  can  be  generated.  In  addition,  the  conditional  probability  of  a  particular  pixel 
having  a  certain  value  is  only  a  function  of  the  neighboring  pixels,  not  of  the  entire  image.  The  Hammersley-Clifford 
theorem  establishes  the  equivalence  between  the  conditional  probabilities  of  the  local  characteristics  in  the  MRF  and 
local  energy  potentials  in  a  Gibbs  distribution.  Therefore,  the  a  priori  probability  that  the  MRF  is  in  a  particular 
state  can  be  calculated  by  summing  the  local  energies  over  the  entire  image.  We  are  interested  in  obtaining  the  MRF 
state  that  maximizes  the  a  posteriori  probability  of  the  final  segmentation  given  the  observed  data.  From  additional 
theorems,  the  a  prion  energies  can  be  added  to  an  a  posteriori  energy  term  involving  the  difference  between  the 
actual  observed  data  and  the  current  MRF  state  (or  predicted  image).  Therefore,  the  Gibbs  distribution  energy 
function  consists  of  two  parts,  one  describing  the  interaction  potential  between  neighbors,  and  the  other  associated 
with  the  difference  between  the  predicted  image  and  the  actual  observed  data.  Several  methods  of  minimizing  the 
energy  function  over  the  image  (i.e.  maximizing  the  probability)  can  be  used,  among  them  simulated  annealing 
deterministic  procedures,  and  network  solutions. 

MRFs  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of  vision  tasks  from  image  and  surface  reconstruction  to  fusion  of  multiple  low- 
level  vision  modules.  Geman  and  Geman  [4]  have  used  the  MRF  approach  on  simple  synthetic  intensity  images 
for  image  reconstruction.  They  added  a  useful  twist  to  the  standard  approach  by  coupling  two  MRFs,  one  for  the 
intensity  process,  and  one  for  a  binary  line  process.  The  binary  line  process  marks  the  location  of  discontinuities 
in  the  intensity  surface,  making  the  energy  non-convex  and  highly  non-linear.  Using  a  method  they  call  the  Gibbs 
Sampler,  they  perform  the  non-convex  energy  minimization  using  a  Metropolis-like,  simulated  annealing  algorithm. 
In  the  theoretical  case,  they  prove  the  Gibbs  Sampler  will  produce  an  annealing  schedule  which  guarantees  the  global 
minimum;  however,  due  to  practical  limitations,  the  schedule  is  sub-optimal.  Marroquin  [17]  was  the  first  to  apply 
coupled  MRFs  with  line  processes  to  the  problem  of  surface  reconstruction  from  sparse  depth  data.  More  recently, 
Gamble  and  Poggio  [3], [20]  have  used  coupled  MRFs  for  fusing  low-level  visual  information.  The  formation  of  line 
process  discontinuities  and  smoothing  of  processes  in  depth  and  motion  data,  color,  and  texture  are  coupled  through 
separate  lattices  of  MRFs  to  the  intensity  edges,  which  guide  their  formation.  Following  Marroquin,  they  chose 
sub-optimal  deterministic  procedures  to  minimize  the  energy  functionals.  Another  method  for  surface  reconstruction 
using  sparse  synthetic  depth  and  intensity  data  is  due  to  Chou  and  Brown  [1].  Using  MRFs  and  a  technique  called 
Highest  Confidence  First  (HCF)  to  minimize  the  energy,  they  chose  to  update  sites  with  the  least  stability  (highest 
confidence  for  changing  states)  with  respect  to  the  current  state  before  updating  sites  which  were  more  stable.  Koch, 
Marroquin,  and  Yuille  [16]  have  used  the  coupled  MRF  approach  to  perform  surface  reconstruction  from  sparse 
depth  data  as  well.  However,  they  minimize  the  energy  using  linear  graded  neurons,  as  in  the  work  of  Hopfield  and 
Tank[9].  This  method  lends  itself  more  readily  to  implementation  in  analog  VLSI  [6], [16].  Our  approach  using  MRFs 
to  segment  color  imagery  is  mathematically  similar  to  the  above  surface  reconstruction  problems,  with  the  exception 
that  there  are  multiple  surfaces  representing  each  spectral  component  of  the  color  imagery. 

3.  METHODS  FOR  COMPUTING  COLOR  DIFFERENCES 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  process  of  color  segmentation  is  the  use  of  color  differencing  methods.  The  manner 
in  which  significant  changes  in  color  are  detected  must  play  an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  color  change 
boundaries.  The  addition  of  color  information  holds  promise  for  improving  segmentation  results  since  the  color  of 
imaged  surfaces  is  more  stable  under  geometric  changes  than  the  image  irradiance  [8].  Other  studies  have  shown  the 
usefulness  of  chromatic  information  in  improving  stereo  matching  algorithms  [11], 

Typically,  a  color  image  is  composed  of  three  spectral  components  obtained  using  filters  with  different  sensitivities  in 
the  red.  green,  and  blue  wavelengths.  In  many  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  transform  from  the  resulting  red,  green,  and 
blue  (RGB)  images  to  other  color  spaces  which  separate  intensity  from  color  (hue).  Render's  [12]  discussion  of  color 
transformations  points  out  that,  linear  transformations  from  RGB  data  (e.g.  YIQ)  are  preferable.  Non-linear  trans¬ 
formations  such  as  intensity,  hue,  and  saturation  ( I  IIS)  and  normalized  color  suffer  from  non-removable  singularities 
and  spurious  gaps  in  the  color  distribution.  However,  with  these  constraints  in  mind,  non-linear  transforms  often 
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Figure  1.  Graphs  of  the  color  difference  between  neighbors  along  the  yellow  line  in  Color  Photo  1.  The  horizontal 
axis  corresponds  to  distance  along  the  yellow  line,  while  the  vertical  axis  signifies  the  magnitude  of  the  color  difference. 

provide  more  useful  information  by  separating  intensity  and  hue  information,  as  in  the  IHS  system.  For  additional 
information  on  color  transforms,  see  [19]  and  [23]. 

By  comparing  color  differences  computed  using  several  transformations,  we  have  found  that  measuring  differences 
in  hue  consistently  produces  larger  relative  changes  than  other  corresponding  color  and  intensity  measures  normal¬ 
ized  to  the  same  range.  The  fact  that  hue  tends  to  produce  the  difference  with  highest  magnitude  suggests  the 
usefulness  of  color  as  a  means  of  segmenting.  However,  in  many  instances,  hue  is  also  more  susceptible  to  varia¬ 
tion  from  noise,  and,  in  practice,  may  not  yield  significantly  better  results  (see  Section  5.0).  Figure  1  and  Color 
Photo  1  show  an  experimental  analysis  of  the  usefulness  of  each  measure  in  computing  color  differences.  The  graphs 
were  obtained  by  normalizing  and  comparing  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  of  each  measure  from  the  following 

set:  Euclidean  RGB,  intensity,  hue,  saturation,  Maximum  IHS,  CIELAB,  CIELAB  hue,  CIELAB 
chroma,  CIELAB  intensity,  Karhunen-Loeve  components,  and  normalized  color.  Differences  were 
computed  between  neighbors  along  the  yellow  line  in  Color  Photo  1.  For  the  Maximum  IHS  technique,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  difference  in  each  component  in  IHS  space  is  used  as  long  as  the  intensity  is  above  10%  (25  where  255  is  the 
maximum).  When  the  intensity  is  below  10%,  only  the  intensity  difference  is  considered. The  CIELAB  color  transfor¬ 
mation  attempts  to  produce  a  uniform  color  space  where  color  differences  a  human  perceives  as  equal  correspond  to 
equal  Euclidean  distances  [23].  The  Karhunen-Loeve  component  .erived  using  the  orthogonal  Karhunen-Loeve 
expansion  which  minimizes  the  mean-square  error  in  basis  functions  as  well  as  a  measure  of  dispersion  (entropy 
function)  for  the  three  RGB  components  [22]. 

More  recent  work  attempting  to  quantify  the  significance  of  a  color  change  in  an  image  is  based  on  physical  models 
of  the  sensors  and  environment  [7], [8].  Briefly,  the  spectral  response  of  a  color  sensor  F( A)  may  be  described  as  the 
product  of  a  filter  transmission  function  fr( A)  and  the  camera  response  characteristics  /c( A),  as  shown  in  Figure 
2.  The  output  of  the  sensor  D  is  then  the  integrated  product  of  the  image  irradiance  /(A)  and  the  sensor  response 
.F(A).  Any  number  of  color  filters  may  be  used  to  improve  color  discrimination  capability.  The  image  irradiance 
at  a  point,  /(A),  may  be  approximated  by  using  an  orthogonal  set  of  basis  functions  and  the  sensor  output  D,  as 
in  [8].  Color  differences  between  points  are  then  computed  by  normalizing  and  calculating  a  distance  between  basis 
functions  integrated  over  the  entire  visible  spectrum,  which  gives  more  reliable  results  than  measures  operating  at 
only  one  spectral  wavelength.  We  have  implemented  this  color  differencing  method,  and  our  preliminary  results 
indicate  the  use  of  a  physical  model  for  the  sensor  will  greatly  improve  color  differencing  capability.  Our  future  plans 
include  making  careful  comparisons  of  the  various  transformations  and  differencing  techniques  and  their  effect  on 
color  segmentations  using  MRFs. 
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Figure  2.  Physically-based  sensor  model  for  color  differencing  metric.  L(A)  is  the  spectral  power  distribution 
of  the  light.  R(A)  is  the  reflectance  function  of  the  surface.  F(A)  is  the  sensor  response,  while  1(A)  is  the  image 
irradiance.  D(A)  is  the  sensor  output. 

4.  MRF  LATTICES 
4.1  Rectangular  Lattices 

The  underlying  lattice  structure  for  the  color  and  line  processes  plays  an  important  role  in  the  quality  and  structure 
of  the  segmentation.  The  simplest  lattice  structure  is  a  rectangular  grid,  and  the  line  processes  are  defined  over 
some  neighborhood  of  a  pixel.  By  adjusting  the  energy  function,  larger  cliques  (neighbors  of  a  site)  encompassing 
additional  directional  and  topograp  hical  structures  can  be  heuristically  added  [3], [4].  For  example,  line  process 
energies  which  penalize  the  formation  of  adjacent  parallel  discontinuities  may  be  added.  For  the  rectangular  case, 
the  line  process  can  be  broken  into  two  components,  horizontal  and  vertical,  corresponding  to  the  nearest  neighbor, 
4-connected  system.  Each  of  the  four  neighbors  is  of  equal  distance  from  the  central  pixel  and  is  weighted  identically. 
In  this  paper,  we  have  chosen  to  use  the  Hopfield  net  approach  to  minimization  of  the  non-convex  energy  functionals, 
as  in  [16].  The  sum  of  the  following  four  energy  terms,  Ei,  Ej,  Et,  and  Eg,  must  be  minimized. 

E,  =  A  ]T((f<J+1  ©  fii;.)2(i  -  Vifj)  +  (f,+liJ  ©  -  fuj)) 

where  F,  is  the  interpolation  or  smoothing  term  and  A  controls  the  degree  of  smoothness  in  the  interpolation  term. 
The  vector  f  represents  the  continuous- valued  color  process  and  is  composed  of  red,  green,  and  blue  color  components, 
and  v  and  h  correspond  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  line  processes  respectively  and  vary  continuously  between  0 
and  1.  The  symbol  ‘©’  represents  a  color  differencing  scheme,  such  as  described  in  Section  3.  Ei  is  active  when  the 
line  process  variables  v  and  h  are  less  than  one  (i.e.  the  presence  of  a  discontinuity  is  not  yet  certain).  The  energy 
data  term  is  defined  as 

^  •Ml’ 

i.i 

where  the  cr  parameter  weights  the  importance  of  the  input  data,  and  d  is  a  color  process  vector  representing  the 
observed  color  input  image.  This  term  ties  the  resulting  segmentation  to  the  original  input.  The  third  term,  £),  is 
the  cost  for  introducing  a  new  line  process  discontinuity  and  is  defined  as 

E,  =  0  +  hi  j ) 
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where  3  represents  the  penalty  for  formation  of  a  line  process  discontinuity.  When  the  difference  terms  in  E{  become 
larger  than  the  line  process  penalty  3,  it  becomes  cheaper  to  add  a  discontinuity  than  to  continue  smoothing.  The 
final  term  forces  the  line  processes  to  on  (1)  or  off  (0)  states  and  is  defined  as  follows: 


E, 


*.J  n 


(v)  dv  + 


where  </-1  is  a  standard  sigmoid  function  representing  the  gain  function  for  the  line  processes,  and  7  alters  the  gain 
term.  The  initial  gain  is  nearly  linear  from  0  to  1  and,  as  the  gain  is  increased,  eventually  becomes  a  step  edge  (see 
Color  Photos  2  and  3),  at  which  time  the  discontinuities  are  driven  to  their  final  states. 

As  in  Ilopfield's  work  [9],  we  chose  the  following  update  rule  for  the  iterative  minimization: 


dtij 
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"  dt. ij 
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dvi,i 

dn(j 

-dE 

dt 

~~  dhij 

where  E  =  E<  +  E^  +  Ei  +Eg,  and  m  and  n  are  internal  state  variables  corresponding  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
line  processes  respectively  (i.e.  vig  =  g{rr.i  j ),  and  /t,;  =  g{ni:j)).  Finally,  solving  the  above  equations  for  the 
values  of  mt-j,  n,y ,  and  ftJ- ,  we  obtain 
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where  L\  j  =  (1  —  1 \  j)  and  L^j  =  (1  —  /t,-  ,).  In  order  to  find  the  minimum  energy  solution,  these  coupled  systems 
of  equations  must  be  iterated  until  convergence.  In  practice,  we  have  found  that  updating  the  line  process  once  every 
10  color  process  updates  is  adequate. 

Color  Photo  3  shows  a  sequence  of  steps  in  the  energy  minimization  for  the  image  of  natural  terrain  in  Color  Photo 
2.  The  top  row  of  Color  Photo  3  is  the  current  state  of  the  segmented  image.  The  second  and  third  rows  show  the 
composite  horizontal  and  vertical  line  processes  and  the  gain  function.  From  left  to  right,  the  gain  is  increasing, 
forcing  the  choice  of  discontinuities.  The  final  segmentation  is  obtained  after  no  change  in  the  line  or  color  process 
occurs  for  several  increases  in  the  gain  function.  For  this  example,  we  used  a  simple  automatic  method  for  setting  the 
line  process  penalty  p  to  the  average  neighborhood  difference  in  color  over  the  whole  image.  If  fewer  discontinuities 
and  therefore  fewer  color  regions  are  desired,  (3  may  be  increased  relative  to  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  differences,  while  leaving  the  data  weighting  parameter  a  constant.  The  color  differencing  method  used  the 
maximum  difference  in  IHS  space,  with  hue  and  saturation  values  corresponding  to  low  intensities  being  discarded. 
Color  Photos  4  and  5  show  results  for  different  images  on  128x128  MRFs  using  the  same  methods  for  parameter 
setting  and  a  Fuclidean  RGB  color  differencing  scheme.  In  Section  5,  we  address  the  difficult  problems  of  choosing 
a  color  difference  function  and  of  determining  parameter  values. 
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Figure  3.  Structure  of  hexagonal  lattice  for  MRF.  The  three  line  processes  are  labelled  x,  y,  and  Z,  and  fall 
between  the  hexagonal  sites.  The  color  process  vectors,  f ,  are  located  at  the  center  of  each  hexagonal  site  and  are 
composed  of  red,  green,  and  blue  components. 

4.2  Hexagonal  Lattices 

Vertical  and  horizontal  line  processes  on  a  rectangular  lattice  suffer  from  a  bias  toward  rectilinear  structures,  as 
is  evident  in  Color  Photos  3,  4,  and  5.  For  natural  terrain  imagery  where  90°  angles  are  rare,  the  effects  are 
especially  noticeable.  In  his  book,  Robot  Vision ,  Horn  gives  three  important  advantages  of  hexagonal  grids  for 
computer  vision  [10].  Hexagonal  grids  allow  improved  sampling  and  quantization  during  the  image  formation  process, 
markedly  improve  the  understanding  of  connectivity  (since  all  neighbors  touch  a  center  pixel),  and  allow  easy  use 
of  edge  detection  masks  (e.g.  Laplacian  masks).  For  our  purposes,  hexagonal  lattices  in  an  MRF  allow  increased 
resolution  of  the  line  process  and  replace  the  unnatural  rectilinear  bias  with  a  hexagonal  and  triangular  bias  much 
more  suitable  to  natural  imagery.  A  given  site  in  the  hexagonal  lattice  has  six  equally  distant  neighbors  and  three 
different  line  process  directions,  each  at  120°  angles,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  addition,  modifying  the  energy  terms 
used  in  the  rectangular  case  is  straightforward,  as  discussed  below.  The  major  disadvantage  to  using  a  hexagonal 
lattice  is  the  reduction  in  resolution  required  to  simulate  hexagonal  sampling  from  a  rectangularly  sampled  image.* 
Increased  accuracy  in  the  hexagonal  sampling  can  be  achieved  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  hexagons  in  the  lattice 
and  thus  decreasing  the  effect  of  the  digitization  bias  of  the  rectangular  grid  (see  Color  Photo  6). 

The  energy  terms  for  the  hexagonal  case  are  similar  to  those  for  the  rectangular  lattice  discussed  earlier,  with  the 
exception  that  three  line  processes  must  be  used,  and  special  indexing  for  even  and  odd  rows  must  be  included.  The 
new  energy  terms  are: 

Ei  =  A  0  ft,j)2(l  -  Xij)  +  ©  $j)a(I  -  yu)  +  (f,+li*  ©  f,-.;)2(l  -  ztj)) 

E,  =  0  j  +  Vi,j  +  Zij) 

x*.j  V».j  **,j 

E^l^f  9~l(x)dx  +  j  g~1(y)dy  +  J  g~\z)dz ) 

,J  0  0  0 

where  X,  y,  and  Z  are  the  line  processes  labelled  in  Figure  3.  The  subscript  k  is  set  based  on  whether  the  current 
site  is  on  an  even  or  odd  row  as  follows: 

k  =  j  +  1  ( i  even) 

*  This  problem  is  purely  an  artifact  of  the  rectangular  grid  CCD  cameras  used.  A  camera  properly  designed  for 
computer  vision  research  would  use  a  hexagonal  tesselation  of  photoreceptors. 
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k  =  j  ( i  odd) 


As  in  the  rectangular  case,  using  Hopfield’s  update  rule  dfij/dt  =  —  dE/dtij,  daitjjdt  =  — dE/dXij , 
dbi  j/dt  —  —dE/dyij,  and  dcij/dt  =  — dE/dZij ,  we  can  solve  for  the  values  of  a,  j,  6,j,  ctJ,  and  £  j,  which 
correspond  to  the  three  line  processes,  £<  j,  t/;  j,  and  and  the  color  process,  respectively.  Let  L*  .  =  (1  —  j), 

L\ j  =  (1  —  y, j),  and  Z*^  =  (1  —  2fJ).  Then  the  update  rule  for  is 


kj  = 


+  *2  +  Xfjft  ,j+i  +  1 , j  —  i  +  -f  «2f»-i,j2)  +  arfij 


M-^iJ  +  -^f+l,»2  +  ■t'fj  +  Zfj_j  +  L\j  +  Zj_!  s2)  +  « 


a»  J  - 


- 


A(f,--i.t  ©  fM)2  -  P 


7 


A(ft,J+i  ©  ftiJ)2  -  p 


7 


A(fi+i,t  ©f>,j)2  —  P 


w  here  si  and  s2  are  defined  as 


Si  =  j  +  1,  52  =  j  (i  even) 


5l  =  j,  52  =  j  —  1  (i  odd) 

and  k  is  defined  as  above.  Again,  the  symbol  ‘©’  represents  a  color  differencing  scheme.  Color  Photo  7  shows  a 
comparison  of  the  results  for  the  rectangular  and  hexagonal  grids  applied  to  the  same  image  with  identical  line  process 
penalty  values  and  using  the  maximum  IHS  difference,  as  mentioned  in  Section  3.  Both  MRFs  were  computed  on 
35x40  lattices  (so  hexagons  have  approximately  14  pixel  width)  sub-sampled  from  the  original  512x512  image  and, 
using  a  Symbolics  3650,  required  approximately  15  and  20  minutes  respectively  to  converge.  The  discontinuities  for 
the  hexagonal  method  fit  the  natural  terrain  much  better  than  the  rectangular  method.  Color  Photo  8  shows  the 
results  for  a  64x64  hexagonal  MRF  applied  on  the  natural  terrain  image  of  Color  Photo  2,  with  similar  parameters 
and  using  the  Euclidean  RGB  metric. 

4.3  Other  Lattices 


There  are  only  three  possible  tesselations  of  the  image  plane  using  a  regular  polygon:  a  square,  a  hexagon,  and 
a  triangle.  In  addition  to  the  square  and  hexagonal  cases,  we  have  investigated  the  use  of  triangular  lattices  for 
image  segmentation.  A  triangular  lattice  can  be  used  to  define  the  color  and  line  processes  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
the  hexagonal  method.  In  fact,  the  triangular  lattice  actually  forms  a  hexagonal  lattice  of  lower  resolution.  The 
triangular  lattice  requires  three  line  processes,  and  each  site  has  only  three  equidistant  neighbors  along  its  sides. 
A  potential  advantage  over  the  hexagonal  and  rectangular  methods  is  that  at  each  vertex  in  the  triangular  lattice, 
six  possible  directions  for  the  discontinuity  exist,  while  only  three  and  four  exist  for  the  hexagonal  and  rectangular 
lattices,  respectively.  However,  to  date,  results  for  the  triangular  lattice  do  not  appear  significantly  different  than 
those  for  the  hexagonal  technique  and  require  additional  complexity  to  implement.  Properly  indexing  neighbors  and 
each  line  process  requires  even  and  odd  rows  and  columns  to  be  addressed  differently.  In  addition,  convergence  is 
painfully  slow  and  tends  to  oscillate.  We  are  currently  investigating  a  formulation  for  continuous  line  processes  that 
may  allow  more  freedom  in  the  choice  of  line  process  direction  and  location. 
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5.  MRF  PARAMETERS 


Efficient  methods  of  automatically  setting  parameters  in  the  MRF  segmentation  algorithm  will  increase  the  overall 
usefulness  of  the  method.  There  are  four  parameters  of  importance  mentioned  in  Section  4.  A  controls  the  degree 
of  smoothing  in  the  interpolation  term.  Higher  values  of  A  increase  the  amount  of  smoothing.  In  our  experiments 
with  parameters,  the  value  of  A  is  kept  constant  at  one.  The  line  process  penalty,  /?,  penalizes  the  formation  of 
color  discontinuities.  Higher  values  of  0  will  restrict  the  formation  of  line  process  discontinuities  and  thereby  allow 
increased  smoothing  of  the  color  process.  The  data  weighting  term,  a ,  allows  control  over  the  importance  of  the 
input  data.  Higher  values  of  CV  place  more  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  input  color  image,  while  lower  values  are 
desirable  for  noisy  data.  The  gain  energy  term  is  altered  using  the  parameter  7,  which  we  set  equal  to  one  for  all  of 
our  parameter  experiments.  Larger  values  of  7  favor  the  current  state  of  the  line  processes. 

Of  particular  importance  in  parameter  estimation  is  the  ratio  of  a  to  0.  By  increasing  this  ratio,  a  higher  density  of 
color  discontinuities  will  form,  while  lowering  the  ratio  produces  fewer  discontinuities  and  increases  smoothing.  We 
chose  to  test  the  effect  of  setting  Ot  =  0.1  and  varying  0  over  the  entire  range  of  possible  values.  Figure  4  shows 
the  effect  of  the  line  process  penalty  0  on  the  percentage  or  density  of  discontinuities  for  Color  Photo  (5  using  a 
64x64  hexagonal  lattice  in  the  MRF.  The  color  differencing  method  was  Euclidean  RGB  normalized  to  the  range 
from  0  to  255.  The  percentage  of  discontinuities  was  computed  for  each  integer  value  of  0  after  the  network  had 
reached  a  final  solution.  This  required  computation  of  256  separate  MRF  segmentations,  one  for  each  value  of  0.  To 
speed  up  the  process  of  testing  the  parameter  values,  we  developed  a  parallel  implementation  using  8  Lisp  machines 
on  an  Ethernet.  The  results  still  required  over  60  hours  of  computation.  Fortunately,  MRF  algorithms  are  easily 
parallelized  and  are  ideal  for  analog  VLSI  implementations  or  fine  grained  parallel  architectures  like  the  Connection 
Machine. 

As  shown  in  Figure  4,  when  8  was  zero,  the  final  state  of  the  line  process  consisted  of  100%  discontinuities,  and  no 
smoothing  of  the  input  data  occured  (i.e.  the  original  image  was  the  result).  When  0  was  equal  to  the  maximum 
possible  color  difference  of  255,  no  discontinuities  formed  and  the  result  was  merely  a  smoothed  version  of  the  input 
data.  We  have  computed  similar  graphs  for  several  different  color  images  and  found  that  the  inverse  logarithmic 
relationship  of  the  curve  between  0  and  the  percentage  of  discontinuities  holds,  with  minor  shifts  in  the  location  of 
the  "elbow”.  Subjectively,  the  best  segmentations  appear  to  occur  near  this  levelling  in  the  density  of  discontinuities. 
Of  interest  in  Figure  4  is  a  peculiar  stabilization  and  sudden  drop  in  the  density  of  the  line  process  discontinuities  at 
several  intervals.  These  sudden  drops  in  the  percentage  of  discontinuities  do  not  appear  to  be  an  artifact  of  either 
the  algorithms  or  the  accuracy  of  the  computer,  but  rather  a  result  of  the  interaction  between  the  underlying  lattice 
structure  and  the  image  content.  At  extremely  high  resolution  of  the  line  process  penalty,  the  sudden  drops  are 
equally  as  abrupt  with  no  evidence  of  levelling  out.  We  are  currently  exploring  possible  explanations.  Perhaps  as  the 
line  process  penalty  changes,  lower  energy  states  will  correspond  to  shapes  that  best  match  the  underlying  lattice 
structure  at  discontinuous  locations. 

In  fact,  the  line  process  penalty  may  be  used  as  a  kind  of  “temperature”  to  perform  annealing  instead  of  increasing 
the  gain  of  the  sigmoid  function  which  is  set  to  a  constant  value.  The  value  of  0  is  lowered  from  the  maximum 
penalty  to  zero.  When  the  change  in  the  current  state  for  a  given  value  of  0  falls  below  a  small  threshold,  0  is 
decreased  by  some  increment  (one  in  this  cause).  Each  time  the  value  of  0  is  lowered,  the  density  of  discontinuities 
is  plotted,  resulting  in  a  similar  graph  shown  in  Figure  5.  Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  statistical  physics,  the 
unchanging  portions  of  the  curve  may  correspond  to  “equilibrium  states”,  while  at  critical  temperatures  the  sudden 
addition  of  new  line  discontinuities  may  be  similar  to  “phase  transitions”  in  metals,  ferromagnets,  and  ideal  gases 
(see  [4]  and  [13]). 

We  have  also  experimented  with  changing  the  parameters  locally  rather  than  globally  over  the  image.  For  instance,  the 
weighting  term  for  the  input  data,  a,  may  be  given  values  which  vary  over  the  image  corresponding  to  the  expectation 
of  noise  in  localized  regions.  Higher  values  of  a  place  more  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  color  information,  whereas 
lower  values  indicate  a  low  signal  to  noise  ratio.  While  implementation  of  this  scheme  is  simple,  the  major  drawback 
to  allowing  parameters  to  vary  locally  is  the  incredible  increase  in  difficulty  of  parameter  understanding.  The 
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Figure  4.  The  effect  of  the  line  process  penalty  (horizontal  axis)  on  the  percentage  of  discontinuities  (vertical 
axis).  For  each  integral  value  of  /3,  the  final  state  of  the  line  process  is  computed. 


Figure  5.  Intermediate  states  of  the  percentage  of  line  proces  continuities  at  successively  lower  values  of  /? 
for  a  single  MRF. 

interrelationships  of  variable  parameters  make  it  difficult  to  predict  the  effects  of  changing  parameters  on  the  global 
segmentation  result. 

Another  important  issue  in  understanding  and  controlling  segmentation  results  depends  upon  the  choice  of  color 
difference  functions,  as  mentioned  in  Section  3.  We  have  only  begun  to  analyze  the  effects  of  various  differencing 
methods  on  the  final  segmentations.  A  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  Euclidean  RGB  metric  and  the  Maximum 
IIIS  method  described  in  Section  3  is  shown  in  Color  Photo  9.  AH  other  parameters  are  equal  for  the  two  results. 
The  IHS  method  is  clearly  more  sensitive  to  color  changes  for  equal  line  process  penalty  values  and  caused  excessive 
fragmentation.  In  the  near  future,  we  plan  to  use  the  color  metric  based  on  the  sensor  response  discussed  briefly  in 
Section  3  and  compare  its  results  to  existing  techniques. 
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6.  CONCLUSIONS 


We  have  shown  results  for  color  segmentation  of  natural  terrain  imagery  using  MRFs.  Comparisons  of  the  results 
for  both  square  and  hexagonal  lattices  using  color  differencing  methods  have  been  presented.  We  have  also  discussed 
ongoing  research  in  the  use  of  color  metrics  and  in  understanding  MRF  parameters. 

We  intend  that  the  methods  used  in  this  paper  for  color  segmentation  be  included  in  a  larger  perception  system 
capable  of  recognizing  various  objects  in  natural  terrain  such  as  rocks,  trees,  bushes,  gullies,  and  other  types  of 
vegetation.  By  producing  an  accurate  description  of  the  color  of  image  regions  which  is  both  region-based  (color 
process)  and  boundary-based  (line  process)  and  integrating  additional  visual  cues  from  laser  range  data  and  other 
sensors  (perhaps  by  coupled  MRFs,  as  in  [3]),  we  expect  to  produce  more  robust  identification  and  therefore  im¬ 
prove  corresponding  autonomous  navigation  capabilities.  However,  implementations  of  MRF  algorithms  will  require 
specialized  hardware  to  be  practical  for  online  use  in  robotic  perception  systems. 
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Abstract 

Machine  vision  can  greatly  benefit  from  the  development  and  utilization  of  accurate  reflectance  models. 
The  hybrid  reflectance  model  is  a  linear  cornu  nation  of  Lambertian  and  specular  components  and  is  obtained  from 
the  primary  reflection  components  by  making  surface  assumptions.  Hence,  Lambertian  and  specular  surfaces  are 
special  instances  of  hybrid  surfaces.  We  present  a  method  for  determining  the  shapes  of  hybrid  surfaces  without 
prior  knowledge  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  Lambertian  and  specular  components  of  reflection.  The  object 
surface  is  illuminated  using  extended  light  sources  and  is  viewed  from  a  single  direction.  Surface  illumination 
using  extended  sources  makes  it  possible  to  ensure  the  detection  of  both  Lambertian  and  specular  reflections. 
Uniformly  distributed  source  directions  arc  used  to  obtain  an  image  sequence  of  the  object.  This  method  of 
obtaining  photometric  measurements  is  called  photometric  sampling.  An  extraction  algorithm  uses  the  set  of 
image  intensity  values  measured  at  each  surface  point  to  compute  orientation  as  well  as  relative  strengths  of  the 
Lambertian  and  specular  reflection  components.  Experiments  were  conducted  on  Lambertian  surfaces,  specular 
surfaces,  and  hybrid  surfaces.  The  results  reflect  a  high  accuracy  in  measured  orientations  and  estimated  reflectance 
parameters. 

1  Introduction 

Most  machine  vision  problems  involve  the  analysis  of  images  resulting  from  the  reflection  of  light.  The  apparent 
brightness  of  a  point  depends  on  its  ability  to  reflect  incident  light  in  the  direction  of  the  sensor;  what  is  commonly 
known  as  its  reflectance  properties.  Therefore,  the  prediction  or  interpretation  of  image  intensities  requires  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  various  mechanisms  involved  in  the  reflection  process.  While  shape  extraction  methods  are 
being  developed  and  refined,  it  is  also  essential  for  the  vision  community  to  research  and  utilize  more  sophisticated 
reflectance  models.  Once  a  "general"  reflectance  model  is  made  available,  we  will  be  free  to  make  reflectance 
assumptions  that  are  appropriate  for  the  vision  application  at  hand.  The  result,  a  more  specific  model,  may  then 
be  used  to  develop  efficient  shape  extraction  techniques. 

Shape  from  shading  [4][6][13],  photometric  stereo  [18][7][2],  and  local  shape  from  specularity  [3]  are 
examples  of  techniques  that  extract  three-dimensional  shape  information  from  photometric  measurements.  All  of 
these  techniques  rely  on  prior  knowledge  of  surface  reflectance  properties.  The  reflectance  properties  are  either 
assumed  or  measured  using  a  calibration  object  of  known  shape.  In  many  real-world  applications,  such  as  those 
involving  surfaces  of  different  reflectance  characteristics,  the  calibration  approach  is  not  a  practical  one.  Therefore, 
the  existing  shape  extraction  methods  are  often  used  by  assuming  surface  reflectance  to  be  either  Lambertian  or 
specular.  Many  surfaces  encountered  in  practice  arc  hybrid  in  reflectance,  that  is,  their  reflectance  models  are 
linear  combinations  of  Lambertian  and  specular  models.  Therefore,  Lambertian  and  specular  models  are  only 
limiting  instances  of  the  hybrid  model.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  method  that  is  capable  of  extracting  the  shape  of 
hybrid  surfaces,  including  Lambertian  and  specular  ones. 
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In  many  industrial  applications,  surface  polLh  and  roughness  are  found  to  be  important  inspection  criteria. 
In  such  cases,  surface  rellectance  properties  may  be  interpreted  as  measures  of  surface  polish  and  roughness. 
Furthermore,  rellectance  properties  may  be  used  to  segment  an  image  into  different  regions;  each  region  may  then 
be  regarded  as  a  different  surface  to  aid  the  process  of  inspection.  For  these  reasons,  it  would  be  of  great  value 
to  have  a  technique  that  could,  in  addition  to  determining  shape,  also  estimate  the  rellectance  properties  of  each 
surface  point. 

We  begin  this  paper  with  a  summary  of  the  various  mechanisms  involved  in  the  reflection  process.  By 
considering  both  physical  optics  and  geometrical  optics  approaches,  the  primary  components  of  reflection  are 
identified.  By  making  assumptions  related  to  the  microscopic  shape  of  surfaces,  the  primary  reflection  components 
are  simplified  to  obtain  die  hybrid  rellectance  model.  The  object  of  interest  is  illuminated  using  extended  light 
sources  and  is  viewed  from  a  single  direction.  The  sources  are  uniformly  distributed  around  the  object  and 
are  sequentially  scanned  to  obtain  an  image  sequence  of  the  object.  We  refer  to  this  method  of  obtaining 
photometric  measurements  as  photometric  sampling.  An  extraction  algorithm  uses  the  image  sequence  and  the 
hybrid  rellectance  mode!  to  determine  object  shape.  Shape  information  is  extracted  without  prior  knowledge  of 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  Lambertian  and  specular  reflection  components.  In  addition,  the  extraction  algorithm 
also  estimates  reflectance  parameters  at  surface  points. 


2  Surface  Reflection 

2.1  A  Unified  Perspective 

When  light  is  incident  on  a  boundary  interface  between  two  different  media,  it  is  reflected  according  to  well-known 
laws.  There  are  two  different  approaches  to  optics  and,  consequently,  two  different  approaches  to  the  study  of 
reflection.  Physical ,  or  wave  optics,  is  based  directly  on  electromagnetic  wave  theory  and  uses  Maxwell’s  equations 
to  study  the  propagation  of  light.  Geometrical ,  or  ray  optics,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  short  wavelength  of  light 
to  simplify  many  of  the  light  propagation  problems.  While  geometrical  reflectance  models  may  be  construed  as 
mere  approximations  to  physical  rellectance  models,  they  possess  simpler  mathematical  forms  that  often  render 
them  more  usable  than  physical  models.  However,  geometrical  models  are  applicable  only  when  the  wavelength 
of  incident  light  is  small  when  compared  to  the  dimensions  of  the  microscopic  surface  imperfections.  Therefore, 
it  is  incorrect  to  use  these  models  to  interpret  or  predict  reflections  from  smooth  surfaces;  only  physical  models 
are  capable  of  describing  the  underlying  reflection  mechanism. 

In  111]  we  have  unified  physical  and  geometrical  approaches  to  describe  reflection  from  surfaces  that  may 
vary  from  smooth  to  rough.  More  specifically,  we  have  focussed  on  the  Beckmann-Spizzichino  (physical  optics) 
model  and  the  Torrance-Sparrow  (geometrical  optics)  model.  The  surface  height  is  modeled  as  a  continuous  sta¬ 
tionary  random  process  with  standard  deviation,  ah,  representing  the  physical  roughness  of  the  surface  (Figure  1). 
The  spatial  variation  of  the  surface  is  described  in  terms  of  a  correlation  function  that  determines  the  dependence 
between  the  heights  of  different  points  on  the  surface.  The  spatial  frequency  of  the  surface  is  represented  by 
the  correlation  distance,  T.  The  incident  light  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane  electromagnetic  wave  with  wavelength, 
A.  The  rellectance  curves  predicted  by  the  physical  and  geometrical  models  are  obtained  by  varying  the  three 
parameters  rrh,  7\  and  A.  From  studying  the  behaviors  of  the  physical  and  geometrical  optics  models,  it  is  seen 
that  surface  radiance  may  be  decomposed  into  three  primary  reflection  components,  namely,  the  diffuse  lobe ,  the 
specular  lobe,  and  Ihc  specular  spike. 

The  diffuse  component  results  from  two  main  mechanisms.  In  one  case,  light  rays  that  impinge  on  the 
surface  arc  reflected  many  times  between  surface  undulations  before  they  are  scattered  into  space.  If  these 
multiple  reflections  occur  in  a  random  manner,  the  incident  energy  is  distributed  in  all  directions,  resulting  in 
diffuse  reflection.  Another  mechanism  leading  to  diffuse  reflection  is  the  internal  scattering 1  of  light  rays.  In  this 

'  Ibis  mechanism  is  often  referred  to  as  "body"  reflection. 
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Figure  1:  Surface  Reflection  is  closely  related  to  the  microscopic  surface  profile  and  the  wavelength  of  incident 
light. 


case,  the  light  rays  penetrate  the  surface  and  encounter  microscopic  inhomogeneities  in  the  surface  medium.  The 
light  rays  are  repeatedly  reflected  and  refracted  at  boundaries  between  regions  of  differing  refractive  indices.  Some 
of  the  scattered  rays  find  their  way  back  to  the  surface  in  a  variety  of  directions,  resulting  in  diffuse  reflection. 

Specular  reflection  is  composed  of  two  primary  components:  the  specular  lobe  and  the  specular  spike.  The 
lobe  component  spreads  around  the  specular  direction,  and  the  spike  component  is  zero  in  all  directions  except  for 
a  very  narrow  range  around  the  specular  direction.  The  relative  strengths  of  the  two  components  are  dependent 
on  the  microscopic  roughness  of  the  surface.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three  reflection 
components  is  given  in  [11],  We  summarize  our  findings  with  the  following  remarks: 

•  The  diffuse  component  may  be  represented  by  the  Lambertian  model  [9],  This  model  has  been  used 
extensively  to  test  shape-from-shading  and  photometric  stereo  techniques,  and  the  results  have  indicated 
that  it  performs  reasonably  well.  More  accurate  models  [8]  [14]  may  be  used  at  the  cost  of  functional 
complexity. 

•  The  Beckmann-Spizzichino  physical  optics  model  predicts  both  the  specular  lobe  and  spike  components. 
For  a  very  smooth  surface  (<r*  <C  A),  the  spike  component  dominates  and  the  surface  behaves  like  a  mirror. 
As  the  roughness  increases,  however,  the  spike  component  shrinks  rapidly,  and  the  lobe  component  begins 
to  dominate.  The  two  components  are  simultaneously  significant  for  only  a  small  range  of  roughness  values. 

•  A  "sharp"  specular  component  may  result  from  the  specular  spike  component  when  the  surface  is  smooth 
(<t*/A  <  1.5)  and! or  the  specular  lobe  component  when  the  surface  is  gently  undulating  (<jy ,/T  <  0.02). 

•  The  Torrancc-Sparrow  geometrical  optics  model  provides  a  good  approximation  of  the  specular  lobe  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  Beckmann-Spizzichino  model.  Both  models  are  successful  in  predicting  off-specular  peaks 
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in  the  specular  lobe  component.  Due  to  its  simpler  mathematical  form,  the  Torrance-Sparrow  model  may 
be  used  to  represent  the  specular  lobe  component. 

•  The  Torrance-Sparrow  model  is  not  capable  of  describing  the  mirror-like  behavior  of  smooth  surfaces,  and 
it  should  not  be  used  to  represent  the  specular  spike  component  as  it  would  produce  erroneous  results. 

•  The  specular  lobes  of  both  Torrance-Sparrow  and  Beekmann-Spizzichino  models  tend  to  have  specular 
peaks,  rather  than  off-specular  peaks,  when  the  viewing  direction  is  fixed  and  the  source  direction  is  varied. 

In  shape  extraction  techniques  such  as  photometric  stereo  and  structured  highlight,  images  of  the  observed 
object  arc  obtained  by  varying  the  source  direction  while  keeping  the  viewing  direction  constant.  The  shape 
extraction  method  described  in  this  paper  is  also  based  on  the  same  approach.  The  shapes  and  functional  forms 
of  individual  reflection  components  arc  different  for  the  varying  viewing  direction  and  varying  source  direction 
cases.  We  emphasize  this  difference  by  introducing  a  new  representation  of  the  reflection  components.  Figure  2 
shows  polar  plots  of  the  diffuse  lobe,  specular  lobe,  and  specular  spike.  The  magnitudes  of  the  three  components 
of  the  radiance  value  in  the  viewer  direction  are  determined  by  intersections  made  by  the  lobes  with  the  line 
joining  the  source  and  the  origin.  The  diffuse  component  is  represented  by  the  Lambertian  model,  specular  lobe 
component  by  the  Torrance-Sparrow  model,  and  the  specular  spike  component  by  the  spike  component  of  the 
Bcckmann-Spiz/ichino  model. 


Figure  2:  Polar  plots  of  the  primary  reflection  components  as  functions  of  the  source  angle  for  a  given  viewing 
direction. 
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2.2  Hybr*'’  Reflectance  Model 

In  this  paper,  we  assume  that  the  surfaces  of  interest  arc  smooth,  i.e.  either  the  surface  roughness  is  comparable 
o  the  wavelength  of  incident  light  (<r>,/A  <  1.5),  or  the  surface  is  gently  undulating  (er*//-  <  0.02),  or  both. 
From  the  previous  discussion  we  sec  that,  under  these  conditions,  both  the  spike  and  lobe  components  can  be 
significant  only  in  a  narrow  region  around  the  specular  direction.  Therefore,  we  will  combine  the  spike  and  lobe 
components  into  a  single  component,  namely  the  specular  component.  We  also  assume  that  the  surfaces  under 
consideration  are  non-homogencous.  Therefore,  a  diffuse  component  of  reflection  may  result  from  the  internal 
scattering  mechanism.  We  use  the  Lambertian  model  to  represent  the  diffuse  component.  The  combination  of  the 
above  mentioned  two  components  is  referred  to  as  the  hybrid  reflectance  model. 

Consider  the  illumination  of  an  object  by  a  point  source  of  light,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  point  source 
emits  light  in  all  directions.  Light  energy  reflected  by  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  camera  causes  an  image 
of  the  surface  to  be  formed.  The  intensity  at  any  point  in  the  image  of  the  surface  may  be  expressed  as: 

/  =  IL  +  IS .  (1) 

where  IL  is  the  Lambertian  intensity  component  and  IS  is  the  specular  intensity  component. 


Point 

Source 


Figure  3:  Two-dimensional  illumination  and  imaging  geometry.  A  surface  element  with  orientation  0„  reflects 
light  from  the  point  source  direction  0S  into  the  camera. 


We  will  express  the  two  components  of  image  intensity  in  terms  of  the  parameters  that  describe  the  two- 
dimensional  imaging  and  illumination  geometry  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  two  dimensions,  the  source  direction 
vector  s,  surface  normal  vector  n,  and  viewing  direction  vector  v  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Therefore,  directions  are 
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represented  by  a  sine1  parameter,  namely,  the  zenith  angle  0. 


Lambertian  Component:  The  brightness  of  a  Lambertian  surface  is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  incident  light. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3,  the  amount  of  light  energy  falling  on  a  surface  element  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  surface  element  as  seen  from  the  source  position,  often  referred  to  as  the  foreshortened  area.  The  foreshortened 
area  is  a  cosine  function  of  the  angle  between  the  surface  orientation  direction  0n  and  the  source  direction  0,. 
Therefore,  the  Lambertian  intensity  component  IL  may  be  written  as: 

IL  -  A  cos(Os  -  0n) ,  (2) 

where  the  constant  A  determines  the  fraction  of  incident  energy  that  is  diffusely  reflected.  We  have  assumed  that 
the  angle  of  incidence,  ( 0S  -  0n ),  is  greater  than  -t/2  and  less  than  tr/2,  i.e.  IL  is  always  greater  than  zero. 

Specular  Component:  Since  the  specular  intensity  component  IS  is  a  very  sharp  function  of  the  source  direction, 
it  may  be  approximated  by  the  della  function  [11]: 

IS  =  Bb(0%-20n).  (3) 


The  basic  photometric  function2  relates  image  intensity  to  surface  orientation,  surface  reflectance,  and 
point  source  direction  and  may  be  written  by  substituting  equations  2  and  3  into  equation  1  to  obtain: 


I  =  A  cos(Os  —  0n)  +  D  8(0S  -  20n) . 


(4) 


The  constants  A  and  B  in  equation  4  represent  the  relative  strengths  of  the  Lambertian  and  specular  components 
of  reflection,  respectively.  We  call  A  and  B  the  reflectance  parameters.  We  see  that  A  >  0  and  B  =  0  for  a  purely 
Lambertian  surface,  A  =  0  and  B  >  0  for  a  purely  specular  surface,  and  A  >  0  and  B  >  0  in  general. 


Figure  4:  Basic  photometric  function  1(0,)  for  a  hybrid  surface. 

Our  objective  is  to  determine  orientation  and  reflectance  at  each  surface  point  from  a  set  of  image  intensities 
that  result  from  changing  the  source  direction  0S.  Therefore,  we  will  often  refer  to  the  basic  photometric  function 
as  1(0,),  a  relation  between  image  intensity  and  source  direction.  Figure  4  shows  a  plot  of  the  basic  photometric 
function  for  a  hybrid  surface  of  given  orientation. 

'  Ihc  photometric  function  is  similar  to  the  image  irradiancc  |5J  cq"ation,  since  image  intensity  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  image 
irratliancc. 
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3  Photometric  Sampling  Using  Extended  Sources 

3.1  Why  Extended  Sources  ? 

We  propose  to  illuminate  the  object  surface  by  using  extended  sources,  rather  than  point  sources,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

•  In  the  case  of  point  source  illumination,  specular  reflection  is  not  detected  unless  6 ,  =  20„.  In  order  to 
determine  shape  and  reflectance  parameters  of  specular  and  hybrid  surfaces,  specular  reflections  must  be 
captured  in  the  measured  intensities.  To  detect  specular  reflections  from  surface  points  of  all  orientations,  an 
infinite  number  of  point  sources  need  to  be  positioned  around  the  surface.  Such  an  approach  is  unrealistic 
from  the  perspective  of  practical  implementation.  Unlike  a  point  source,  an  extended  source  emits  light 
from  an  area  of  points  rather  than  a  single  point.  Therefore,  a  small  number  of  extended  sources  may  be 
used  to  ensure  the  detection  of  specular  reflections. 

•  In  the  case  of  point  source  illumination,  image  intensities  due  to  specular  reflections  are  often  observed  to  be 
much  greater  than  intensities  resulting  from  Lambertian  reflections  [15].  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
both  components  in  the  same  image.  Extended  source  illumination  tends  to  make  the  image  intensities  due 
to  Lambertian  and  specular  reflections  comparable  to  one  another.  A  specular  surface  element  of  a  given 
orientation  will  reflect  light  from  a  small  area  on  the  extended  source  into  'he  camera.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Lambertian  surface  element  of  the  same  orientation  reflects  light  from  all  points  on  the  extended  source. 
This  feature  of  the  proposed  illumination  scheme  makes  it  possible  to  measure  both  Lambertian  and  specular 
reflections  in  the  same  image. 

In  Appendix  A,  we  have  shown  how  extended  sources  are  generated.  The  extended  source  radiance 
function,  L(0, 0S),  is  derived,  and  the  parameters  that  determine  the  direction  and  limits  of  an  extended  source  are 
defined.  These  results  will  be  extensively  used  in  the  following  discussions. 

3.2  Photometric  Function  for  Extended  Sources 

The  photometric  function  for  point  source  illumination  (equation  4)  needs  to  be  modified  for  extended  source 
illumination.  An  extended  source  may  be  thought  of  as  a  collection  of  point  sources  in  which  each  point  source 
has  a  radiant  intensity  that  is  dependent  on  its  position  on  the  extended  source.  The  intensity  of  light  reflected  by  a 
surface  may  be  determined  by  computing  the  integral  of  the  light  energies  reflected  from  all  points  on  the  extended 
source.  Therefore,  the  modified  photometric  function  l'(0s)  is  determined  by  convolving  the  basic  photometric 
function  1(0)  with  ihe  extended  source  radiance  function  L(0,  0S).  This  operation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  For  a 
surface  point  of  orientation  Un,  the  Lambertian  component  IV  of  the  modified  photometric  function  is  determined 
as: 

rOs  +  Oc 

IV  =  A  L(0,0s)cos(0  -  9n)d0 .  (5) 

J05-ot 

The  limits  of  the  integral  c.  -  etermined  by  the  width  of  the  extended  source  (Appendix  A).  It  can  be  shown  [10] 
that  IV  is  a  cosine  funcu  n  the  angle  between  the  surface  orientation  and  the  direction  corresponding  to  the 
"center  of  mass"  o.  the  extended  source  radiance  distribution,  L(0, 0S).  In  our  case,  since  the  extended  source  is 
symmetric  with  respect  to  the  source  direction  0%,  the  center  of  mass  of  the  radiance  function  is  in  the  direction 
Gs.  Therefore,  we  obtain: 

IV  =  A'  COS(0s  -  On)  ,  (6) 

where  the  constant  A'  represents  the  strength  of  the  Lambertian  component. 
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Extended  Source  Radiance 


Basic  Photometric  Function 


r 


Modified  Photometric  Function 


Figure  5:  The  photometric  function  for  extended  source  illumination  is  obtained  by  convolving  the  basic  photo¬ 
metric  function  with  the  extended  source  radiance  function. 


as: 


Similarly,  the  specular  intensity  component  IS'  resulting  from  the  extended  source  L(6,6t)  is  determined 


r6s  +  a 

IS'  =  B  L(6,0t)6(0  -26n)d0  , 

J0,-a 


(7) 


or: 

IS1  =  B  L(20n,  6S) .  (8) 

Strictly  speaking,  the  result  of  the  above  integral  is  dependent  on  the  exact  shape  of  the  specular  spike  and  lobe. 
However,  since  both  components  are  significant  only  in  the  specular  direction,  20n,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  specular  intensity  IS'  is  proportional  to  L(26n,9s),  while  the  constant  of  proportionality  is  dependent  on 
the  exact  shape  of  the  two  components.  To  this  end,  we  will  use  the  constant  D\  rather  than  B,  to  represent  the 
strength  of  the  specular  component  of  the  photometric  function. 


The  modified  photometric  function  relates  image  intensity  /'  to  extended  source  direction  9„  and  is  expressed 
as  the  sum  of  the  components  IV  and  IS': 


/'  =  A'  cos(f),  -  Of)  +  B'  L(29n ,  6t) .  (9) 

Since  the  parameters  A'  and  B'  are  proportional  to  the  parameters  A  and  B,  respectively,  they  may  be  used  to 
represent  the  reflectance  properties  of  the  surface  point. 

3.3  Sampling 

The  process  of  measuring  image  intensities  corresponding  to  different  source  directions  is  equivalent  to  sampling 
the  modified  photometric  function  /'(0S),  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Samples  of  the  photometric  function  may  be 
obtained  by  moving  an  extended  source  around  the  object  and  obtaining  images  of  the  object  for  different  source 
positions.  An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  distribute  an  array  of  extended  sources  around  the  object  such 
that  each  source  illuminates  the  object  from  a  different  direction.  The  entire  array  of  extended  sources  may  be 
sequentially  scanned  such  that,  for  each  scan,  a  single  source  is  active  and  an  image  of  the  object  surface  is 
obtained.  We  have  chosen  to  use  this  alternative  approach  in  our  experiments.  We  will  confine  the  sampling 
process  to  two  dimensions;  the  surface  normal  vector,  viewing  direction  vector,  and  source  direction  vectors  for 
all  extended  sources,  are  coplanar.  The  sequential  scanning  of  extended  sources  positioned  in  the  directions  {0;: 
i=l,2 . M}  results  in  a  set  of  image  intensities  {/'g  i=l,2, . M)  measured  at  each  point  on  the  object  surface. 

The  number  of  samples  measured  at  each  surface  point  is  determined  by  the  frequency  /  at  which  I'(6S) 
is  sampled.  In  order  to  extract  the  shape  and  the  reflectance  parameters  of  hybrid  surfaces,  both  Lambertian  and 
specular  components  of  image  intensity  must  be  detected.  Since  we  have  used  a  delta  function  for  the  specular 
reflection  model,  the  period  of  the  modified  photometric  function  that  contains  specular  intensities  is  equal  to 
the  width,  2a,  of  the  extended  source  radiance  function.  In  the  following  section,  we  will  show  that,  in  general, 
at  least  two  photometric  samples  must  have  non-zero  specular  intensities  for  the  extraction  technique  to  work. 
Hence,  the  photometric  function  must  be  sampled  at  a  frequency  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  minimum  sampling 
frequency*  /min,  where: 

/min  =  ~  ■  00) 

a 

Note  that,  at  this  minimum  frequency,  the  radiance  distributions  of  adjacent  extended  sources  overlap  each  other 
for  an  interval  of  a. 

3  It  is  assumed  that  the  interval  of  the  modified  photometric  function  that  contains  specular  intensities  is  small  compared  to  the  total  width 
of  the  photometric  function.  Therefore,  sampling  frequencies  that  ensure  the  detection  of  specular  intensities  will  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  Lambertian  intensity  samples. 
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Figure  6:  Sampling  the  modified  photometric  function. 


4  Extracting  Shape  and  Reflectance 


Given  the  set  of  image  intensities  {/'i}  measured  at  a  surface  point,  we  want  to  determine  the  orientation  9„ 
and  reflectance  parameters  A!  and  B'  of  the  point.  We  will  first  develop  techniques  to  compute  orientations  of 
purely  Lambertian  and  purely  specular  surfaces.  Later,  these  techniques  will  be  used  to  extract  orientations  and 
reflectance  parameters  of  all  instances  of  hybrid  surfaces. 


4.1  Lambertian  Surfaces 


Consider  the  case  where  the  surface  of  an  object  is  known  to  be  purely  Lambertian,  and  the  shape  of  the  object 
is  to  be  determined.  The  photometric  samples  for  a  Lambertian  surface  point  may  be  written  as: 


I'i  =  A'  coslfii  -  9„) . 


(ID 


We  would  like  to  compute  the  orientation  0n  and  A',  the  strength  of  the  Lambertian  reflection  component.  To  this 
end,  an  error  E  is  formulated  as  the  sum  of  the  errors  in  measured  samples  over  the  entire  set  of  samples: 


M 


By  using  the  conditions 


we  can  determine  values 


E  =  X]  ~  cos(°>  -  ■ 

;=i 


and 


of  0n  and  A!  that  minimize  the  error  E. 


(12) 


(13) 
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4.2  Specular  Surfaces 


Now  consider  the  case  where  the  object  surface  is  known  to  be  purely  specular,  and  the  shape  of  the  object  is  to 
be  determined.  The  photometric  samples  for  a  specular  point  may  be  written  as: 

I'i  =  B'  L(20„ ,  0;) .  (14) 

We  want  to  determine  the  orientation  0n  and  the  specular  strength  B'  from  the  intensity  set  {/'i}.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  specular  direction  2 0n  lies  between  the  directions  0±  and  0k+i  of  two  adjacent  extended  sources.  Further, 
let  us  assume  that  the  photometric  function  is  sampled  using  the  minimum  frequency /_,  i.e.  0k+i  =  9k+a.  Then, 
since  the  surface  is  specular,  only  the  samples  I'k  and  /' will  have  non-zero  values.  We  see  that  when  0n 
increases,  29n  approaches  0k+t,  /' k  decreases,  and  I'm  increases.  Similarly,  when  9n  decreases,  20 „  approaches 
0k,  /'k  increases,  and  /'k*i  decreases.  In  fact,  from  equation  14  we  see  that  the  intensity  ratio  I'JPm  is  equal  to 
the  ratio  L(20n,0k)/L(20n,  9m)-  Since  the  extended  sources  have  decaying  radiance  functions  (Appendix  A),  this 
ratio  is  a  monotonic  function  of  the  angle  2 0n.  Since  the  radiance  functions  of  the  extended  sources  are  known 
a-priori,  we  can  precompute  and  store  in  memory  the  correspondence  between  I'JI'm  and  9n. 

Given  the  image  intensity  set  {/'{}  at  a  specular  surface  point,  the  non-zero  image  intensities  in  the  set  are 
first  determined.  If  only  a  single  intensity  value,  for  instance  I'k,  is  greater  than  zero,  then  we  know  that  20n  = 
9k.  If  two  image  intensities,  for  instance  l'k  and  I'm  -  are  greater  than  zero,  the  ratio  I'JI’m  is  used  to  determine 
9n.  Once  9n  is  found,  B'  is  obtained  by  using  equation  14: 


B'  = 


l' t 

L(20n,  0k)  ' 


(15) 


4.3  Hybrid  Surfaces 

The  modified  photometric  function  for  hybrid  surfaces  is  given  by  equation  9.  At  each  surface  point,  we  want  to 

determine  A',  B',  and  orientation  9n  from  the  measured  samples  i=l,2 . M)  of  the  photometric  function.  To 

this  end,  we  will  develop  an  algorithm  that  attempts  to  separate  the  Lambertian  and  specular  components  of  each 
measured  image  intensity  and  then  computes  surface  orientations  using  the  methods  given  above  for  Lambertian 
and  specular  surfaces. 

The  extraction  algorithm  is  based  on  two  constraints,  namely,  the  sampling  frequency  constraint  and  the 
unique  orientation  constraint.  By  sampling  the  modified  photometric  function  at  the  minimum  sampling  frequency 
fmin,  we  can  ensure  that  only  two  consecutive  image  intensities  in  the  intensity  set  {/',}  contain  non-zero  specular 
components.  For  each  k  in  the  interval  0  <  k  <  M,  l'k  and  I'm  are  hypothesized  as  being  the  two  intensities  that 

have  specular  components.  All  remaining  intensities  in  the  set  {/';:  is  1,2, . M}  must  represent  only  Lambertian 

components  of  reflection.  These  intensities  are  used  to  compute  the  surface  orientation  0ni  and  the  Lambertian 
strength  A'  (Section  4.1).  The  Lambertian  components  IL’k  and  IL'm  ate  determined  and  used  to  separate  the 
specular  components  IS'k  and  IS'm  from  I'k  and  I'm,  respectively.  The  surface  orientation  0„s  and  specular 
strength  B'  are  computed  from  IS' k  and  IS'm  (Section  4.2). 

Next,  the  physical  constraint  that  each  surface  point  has  a  unique  orientation  is  exploited.  An  estimate  9n k 
of  the  orientation  is  found  as  a  weighted  average  of  the  orientations  0n]  and  6ns.  The  weights  are  proportional  to 
the  strengths  of  the  two  components  of  reflection.  We  support  this  method  of  weight  selection  because  the  surface 
orientation  that  is  computed  from  intensities  resulting  from  the  stronger  of  the  two  reflection  components  is  less 
sensitive  to  image  noises  and  is,  therefore,  more  reliable.  An  orientation  error  ek  is  found  by  comparing  6n k  with 
0„ i  and  0ns-  Using  the  above  approach,  orientation  errors  are  computed  for  all  k,  where  0  <  k  <  M.  The  orientation 
and  reflectance  parameters  computed  for  the  value  of  k  that  minimizes  the  orientation  error  are  assigned  to  the 
surface  point  under  consideration.  This  process  is  repeated  for  all  points  on  the  object  surface. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  extraction  algorithm  is  also  capable  of  determining  shape  and  reflectance 
of  purely  Lambertian  and  purely  specular  surfaces. 


Extraction  Algorithm 


Step  1:  Let  k  =  1  and  eo  equal  a  large  positive  number. 


Step  2:  Assume  that  image  intensities  If  and  /'k+i  consist  of  specular  components  of  reflection.  All  intensities  I\, 
where  i  /  k  and  i  ^  k+1,  and  the  Lambertian  model  are  used  to  compute  the  surface  orientation  0„i  and  Lambertian 
strength  A\  (Section  4.1). 


Step  3:  The  specular  components  ISf  and  IS' k+i  are  separated  from  the  image  intensities  /' k  and  7^+1  : 

/S' k  =  If  -  Af  cos(Ok  -  0nl) , 

ISf+i  =  /'k+ 1  —  Af  cos(Ok+ 1  —  6n\) .  (16) 

If  ISf  <  0  or  IS' k+i  <  0,  set  k  =  k  +  1  and  go  to  step  2. 


Step  4:  The  surface  orientation  0m  and  the  specular  strength  Bf  are  determined  by  using  specular  intensities  ISf 
and  AS'k+i  and  the  specular  model  (Section  4.2). 


Step  5:  The  best  estimate  of  surface  orientation,  for  the  k*  iteration,  is  determined  as: 

,  _  AfOnX  +  Bf  0ns 

14  A'  k  +  B'  k 

The  orientation  error  ek  is  determined  as: 


<?k 


Af  1  gnj  ~  flnk  I  +  Bf  I  gns  ~  gnlc  [ 
A'k  +  B'  k 


(17) 


(18) 


Step  6:  If  ek  <  ek_i,  then: 


0n  =  0^,  A'  =  A'k  ,  B'  =  7?'k . 
If  k  <  M-I,  set  k  =  k  +  1  and  go  to  step  2.  Otherwise,  stop. 


(19) 
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5  Experiments 

5.1  Experimental  Set-Up 


We  have  conducted  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  practical  feasibility  of  the  photometric  sampling  concept.  A 
photograph  of  the  experimental  set-up  used  to  implement  photometric  sampling  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  A  14-inch 
diameter  lamp  shade  is  used  as  the  spherical  diffuser,  and  extended  light  sources  are  generated  on  the  diffuser’s 
surface  by  illuminating  it  using  incandescent  light  bulbs.  All  light  bulbs  are  assumed  to  have  the  same  radiant 
intensity  and  are  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the  diffuser.  In  our  experiments,  a  source  termination  angle  of 
a  =  32  degrees  was  used,  and  sampling  was  performed  at  the  minimum  frequency  determined  by  equation  10. 
The  object  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  diffuser  and  is  viewed  by  a  camera  through  a  1-inch  diameter  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  diffuser.  The  current  set-up  uses  a  WV-22  model  Panasonic  CCD  camera  that  has  a  512x480  pixel 
resolution.  The  complete  imaging  system,  comprised  of  lenses  and  camera,  has  a  physical  resolution  of  0.002 
inches  per  pixel  width.  In  the  current  implementation,  the  light  bulbs,  camera,  and  object  are  all  placed  in  the 
same  plane.  This  two-dimensional  set-up  is  capable  of  measuring  only  the  orientation  of  surface  normal  vectors 
that  lie  on  a  single  plane  in  orientation  space.  For  each  extended  source,  an  image  of  the  object  is  digitized 
and  stored  in  memory.  The  sequence  of  object  images,  generated  by  scanning  the  array  of  extended  sources,  is 
processed  on  a  3/60  SUN  work-station. 


Figure  7:  Photograph  of  the  experimental  set-up  used  to  demonstrate  the  photometric  sampling  concept. 


5.2  Experimental  Results 

Figure  8  shows  photometric  samples  measured  at  a  point  on  the  surface  of  a  plastic  object  using  the  above 
experimental  set-up.  The  measured  intensity  values  are  represented  by  black  dots.  The  reflectance  model  of 


the  piastic  surface  includes  both  Lambertian  and  specular  components.  The  orientation  of  the  surface  point  was 
known  a-priori.  Using  the  orientation  value,  the  two  measured  samples  that  were  expected  to  consist  of  both 
Lambertian  and  specular  intensities  were  identified  and  arc  marked  in  the  figure  as  "L+S".  All  remaining  image 
intensities  result  from  Lambertian  reflection  and  are  marked  in  the  figure  as  "L".  The  cosine  function  that  best  fits 
the  Lambertian  intensities  is  represented  by  the  solid  curve.  The  specular  components  were  extracted  from  the  two 
intensities  that  are  marked  as  "L+S".  Two  estimates  of  surface  orientation  were  computed  using  the  Lambertian 
and  the  specular  components  of  the  image  intensities.  Both  computed  orientations  were  found  to  be  within  2.5 
degrees  of  the  actual  orientation  value.  Similar  experiments  were  conducted  on  Lambertian  and  specular  surfaces 
[101.  The  results  indicated  that  the  reflectance  model  used  in  this  paper  does  quite  well  in  describing  scattering 
of  light  by  smooth  surfaces. 

The  experimental  set-up  and  the  extraction  algorithm  were  used  to  extract  surface  properties  of  a  number 
of  objects.  Figures  9,  10,  11,  and  12  show  the  results  of  the  extraction  method  applied  to  objects  with  different 
surface  reflectance  properties.  For  each  object,  a  photograph  of  the  object  is  followed  by  two  reflectance  images 
and  a  needle  map  produced  by  the  extraction  algorithm,  and  a  depth  map  that  is  constructed  from  the  needle 
map.  The  reflectance  properties  of  the  surfaces  are  given  by  two  images:  the  Lambertian  strength  image  and  the 
specular  strength  image.  The  intensity  at  each  pixel,  in  both  of  these  images,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
reflectance  model  component  the  image  represents.  The  needle  map  is  a  representation  of  surface  orientations. 
At  each  point  on  a  needle  map,  the  length  of  the  needle  is  proportional  to  the  tilt  of  the  surface  away  from  the 
viewing  direction  of  the  camera.  The  direction  in  which  each  needle  points  is  determined  by  locating  the  starting 
point  of  the  needle.  All  needles  originate  from  the  dots  that  constitute  the  resolution  grid  of  the  needle  map.  To 
help  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  extraction  algorithm,  we  have  included  a  depth  map  of  each  object  that  is 
obtained  by  integrating  the  orientations  in  the  needle  map.  Note  that  the  reconstructed  surfaces  are  displayed  at 
some  arbitrary  v/ff-set  level  in  all  the  depth  maps. 

The  object  shown  in  Figure  9  is  cylindrical  and  its  surface  is  Lambertian.  Figure  10  is  the  photo  of 
prism-shaped  object  that  has  a  highly  specular  surface.  An  interesting  application  for  the  proposed  method  is 
seen  in  Figure  1 1.  The  object  is  a  metal  bolt  that  has  a  hexagonal-shaped  head.  The  painted  surface  of  the  head 
is  Lambertian  in  reflection,  while  the  threaded  section  of  the  bolt  is  specular.  Surface  orientations  are  measured 
only  along  the  thin  edges  of  the  threads  since  surface  orientations  in  the  grooves  between  threads  lie  outside  the 
range  of  orientations  that  the  current  two-dimensional  system  is  capable  of  measuring.  While  generating  needle 
maps,  surface  orientations  are  sampled  to  make  room  for  the  display  of  needles.  In  the  process  of  sampling, 
a  considerable  number  of  orientations  measured  on  the  threads  of  the  bolt  arc  lost.  Hence,  the  orientations 
measured  on  a  few  threads  are  displayed  at  a  higher  resolution.  We  have  not  included  a  depth  map  of  the  bolt  as 
its  orientation  map  has  many  disjoint  regions  and  is  difficult  to  integrate. 

All  the  above  experiments  were  conducted  on  surface  points  that  are  cither  Lambertian  or  specular.  A 
major  advantage  of  the  photometric  sampling  method,  over  other  shape  extraction  techniques,  lies  in  its  ability 
to  determine  the  shape  and  reflectance  of  hybrid  surfaces.  The  surfaces  of  many  manufactured  plastic  objects 
seem  to  fall  into  this  category.  The  Lambertian  component  is  produced  by  the  internal  scattering  mechanism, 
while  the  sharp  specular  component  results  from  the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  Figure  12  shows  the  photo  of  a 
plastic  object  that  is  cylindrical  in  shape.  As  expected,  non-zero  Lambertian  and  specular  strengths  are  seen  in 
the  reflection  images.  The  needle  and  depth  maps  of  the  object  are  consistent  with  the  actual  shape. 

An  important  feature  of  all  the  above  results  is  that  the  surface  properties  at  a  pixel  are  computed  solely 
from  the  intensities  recorded  at  that  pixel.  The  needle  maps  and  reflectance  images  have  not  been  subjected  to  any 
filtering  operations.  A  simple  error  analysis  was  conducted  to  estimate  the  measurement  accuracy  of  the  current 
set-up.  In  the  results  obtained  so  far,  measured  surface  orientations  were  found  to  be  within  4  degrees  of  the 
actual  orientation  values,  and  an  average  error  of  2  degrees  in  orientation  was  estimated. 
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6  Conclusions 


We  conclude  this  paper  with  the  following  remarks: 

•  The  hybrid  reflection  model  is  obtained  by  studying  various  reflection  mechanisms  and  by  making  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  the  microscopic  surface  shape. 

•  The  photometric  sampling  method  uses  uniformly  distributed  source  directions  to  obtain  multiple  photometric 
measurements  at  each  surface  point. 

•  Surface  illumination,  using  extended  light  sources,  makes  it  possible  to  capture  both  Lambertian  and  specular 
reflections  in  the  image  intensities. 

•  The  extraction  algorithm  uses  the  photometric  samples  to  determine  the  shape  and  reflectance  parameters 
of  hybrid  surfaces,  including  Lambertian  and  specular  surfaces.  Objects  comprised  of  combinations  of  the 
aforementioned  surface  classes  can  also  be  handled  by  the  algorithm. 

•  The  extraction  algorithm  is  local  in  that  the  orientation  and  reflectance  of  a  surface  point  are  computed 
solely  from  image  intensities  recorded  at  that  point. 

•  Accurate  orientation  estimates  are  obtained  by  using  both  Lambertian  and  specular  components  of  the  image 
intensities. 

We  are  currently  in  the  process  of  extending  the  theory  and  experimental  set-up  to  three  dimensions.  We  are  also 
interested  in  using  a  more  general  reflection  model  that  would  broaden  the  spectrum  of  surfaces  that  the  described 
shape  extraction  method  can  handle. 
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SOURCE  DIRECTION  0.  (degrees) 


Figure  8:  Samples  of  the  photometric  function,  measured  at  a  hybrid  surface  point.  By  using  the  known 
orientation  of  the  surface  point  the  two  intensities  that  have  specular  reflections  are  identified  and  marked 
"L+S".  The  remaining  points  result  solely  from  Lambertian  reflection  and  the  cosine  function  that  best  fits 
these  points  is  shown  as  a  solid  curve. 


OBJECT 


OBJECT 


LAMBERTIAN  STRENGTH  SPECULAR  STRENGTH  LAMBERTIAN  STRENGTH  SPECULAR  STRENGTH 


DEPTH  MAP  DEPTH  MAP 

f  igure  9:  Cylindrical  painted  object  with  a  Lambertian  surface.  Figure  10:  Prism-shaped  metallic  object  with  a  specular  surface 
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LAMBERTIAN  STRENGTH  SPECULAR  STRENGTH  LAMBERTIAN  STRENGTH  SPECULAR  STRENGTH 


Figure  1 1:  A  metal  bolt.  The  head  cf  thp  bolt  is  painted  and 

has  a  Lambertian  surface,  while  the  threaded  section  has  a  Figure  12:  Cylindrical  plastic  object  with  a  hybrid  surface. 


specular  surface. 
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A  Generating  Extended  Sources 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  generating  extended  light  sources.  In  this  section,  we  present  the  approach  that  we 
have  chosen  to  use.  An  extended  source  can  be  generated  by  illuminating  a  sheet  of  light-diffusing  material  with 
a  point  light  source.  Figure  13  illustrates  the  illumination  of  a  section  of  a  circular  diffuser  of  radius  R.  The  point 


Spherical 

Diffuser 


Figure  13:  An  extended  source. 


source  is  placed  at  a  distance  II  from  the  diffuser’s  surface,  and  the  viewed  object  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
circle.  Let  us  assume  that  the  diffuser  is  ''ideal",  i.c.  incident  energy  is  scattered  equally  in  all  directions.  Then, 
the  radiance4  L(0.0S)  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  diffuser  is  proportional  to  the  irradiancc5  E(0,OS)  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  diffuser: 

L(fl.0i)  =  CE{0.0s).  (20) 


where  C  is  a  constant  of  proportionality.  The  analytic  expression  for  the  surface  irradiancc  E(0, (?s)  may  be  derived 
from  the  basics  of  radiometry  as: 


E{0,0 ,) 


I  COSO 

~7r 


(21) 


where  1  is  the  radiant  intensity6  of  the  point  source  S.  The  radiance  of  the  extended  source  may  be  determined 
by  expressing  the  variables  r  and  o  in  equation  21  in  terms  of  the  parameters  R ,  II,  and  0S  of  the  illumination 

4Ra<hancc  is  defined  as  the  flux  emitted  per  unit  of  foreshortened  surface  area  per  unit  solid  angle.  Radiance  is  measured  in  walls  per 
square  n  ctcr  per  stcradian  (W  m~2  ,sr~] ). 

5Irradiancc  is  defined  as  the  incident  flux  density  and  is  measured  in  walls  per  square  meter  (W'.m~2). 

'’Radiant  Intensity  of  a  source  is  defined  as  the  flux  exiling  per  unil  solid  angle  and  is  measured  in  waits  per  stcradian  (W..sr_1). 
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geometry: 


(22) 


L(0,0S) 


C1[(R  +  U)cos(0  -  es)  -  R] 

[(R  +H-  Rcos{9  -  0S j)1  +  (Rsin{0  -  0S))2]V2 ' 


Throughout  this  paper,  the  position  of  an  extended  source  is  denoted  by  the  angle  0S  of  the  point  source 
used  to  generate  the  extended  source.  The  radiance  function  L(0, 0S)  is  symmetric,  or  even,  with  respect  to  the 
source  direction  ( 0  =  0S ),  and  its  magnitude  decreases  as  0  deviates  from  9 s.  Points  on  the  diffuser  that  lie  in  the 
interval  0s-a  <  0  <  0s+a  receive  light  from  the  point  source  S.  Points  that  lie  outside  this  interval  are  occluded 
from  the  point  source  by  points  that  lie  in  the  interval.  Thus,  L{0,0f)  =  0  for  0  <  6s-a  and  0  >  0^+a.  The  source 
termination  angle  a  is  determined  from  Figure  13  as: 


<v  =  cos 


R 

R  +  II 


(23) 
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Abstract: 

The  shape- from- shading  method  described  here  enforces  integrability  and  can  deal  with  complex  wrinkled  surfaces. 
It  allows  fusion  of  shading  information  with  height  and  gradient  information  obtained  using  other  vision  modalities  such 
as  binocular  stereo  or  direct  motion  vision.  The  new  method  uses  a  regularixer  to  prevent  divergence  initially,  but  obtains 
the  exact  solution  despite  this,  because  it  can  drop  the  “departure  from  smoothness”  penalty  term  once  it  gets  near  the 
solution.  Two  main  features  distinguish  the  new  method  from  existing  iterative  schemes:  simultaneous  representation  of 
both  height  and  gradient  and  local  linear  expansion  of  the  reflectance  map  about  the  present  estimate  of  the  gradient.  If 
a  number  of  implementation  details  are  dealt  with  carefully,  then  the  algorithm  actually  converges  to  the  exact  algebraic 
solution  when  presented  with  exact  numerical  data.  Straightforward  implementation  leads  to  a  scheme  that,  like  other 
iterative  schemes  involving  diffusion-like  effects,  takes  time  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  pixels  in  the 
image.  This  suggests  that  proper  multi-grid  implementation  is  called  for. 

The  algorithm  has  been  applied  to  synthetic  image'  of  smooth  objects,  as  well  as  surfaces  with  discontinuities 
in  gradient,  such  as  crater-like  shapes  and  polyhedra.  The  surface  is  recovered  correctly  given  appropriate  boundary 
conditions,  without  the  need  to  first  segment  the  image  at  the  edges.  Application  to  digital  terrain  models  permits 
comparison  of  the  recovered  shape  with  the  “ground  truth.” 


1.  Background 

A  special  case  of  the  shape-from-shading  problem,  applicable  to  surfaces  with  unusual  reflecting  properties,  was 
solved  by  [Rindfleisch  66].  For  the  special  reflectance  properties  he  considered,  a  profile  of  the  solution  surface 
can  be  obtained  by  integrating  along  predetermined  straight  lines  in  the  image  plane.  The  general  problem  was 
formulated  and  solved  in  [Horn  70,  75].  There  the  method  of  characteristic  strip  expansion  is  used  to  solve  the 
nonlinear  first-order  partial  differential  image  irradiance  equation.  The  reflectance  map  makes  the  analysis  of 
shape-from-shading  algorithm  much  easier,  provided  that  both  light  sources  and  viewer  are  far  away  from  the 
scene  being  viewed  [Horn  77]  [Horn  k  Sjoberg  79].  Several  iterative  schemes,  mostly  based  on  minimization  of 
some  functional  containing  an  integral  of  the  brightness  error,  arose  later  [Woodham  77]  [Strat  79]  [Ikeuchi  k 
Horn  81]  [Kirk  84]  [Brooks  k  Horn  85]  [Horn  k  Brooks  86]  [Kirk  87]  [Frankot  k  Chellappa  88].  For  a  collection 
of  papers  on  shape  from  shading,  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  subject  and  an  extensive  bibliography,  see  Shape 
from  Shading  [Horn  k  Brooks  89]. 

The  new  method  presented  here  was  developed  in  part  as  a  response  to  recent  attention  to  the  problem 
of  integrability  [Horn  k  Brooks  86]  [Frankot  k  Chellappa  88],  and  exploits  the  idea  of  a  coupled  system  of 
equations  for  depth  and  slope  [Harris  86,  87]  [Horn  88].  It  borrows  from  well-known  variational  approaches  to 
the  problem  [Ikeuchi  k  Horn  81]  [Brooks  k  Horn  85],  as  well  as  an  existing  least-squares  method  for  estimating 
surface  shape  given  a  needle  map  (see  [Ikeuchi  84],  chapter  11  in  [Horn  86],  and  [Horn  k  Brooks  86]).  For  one 
choice  of  parameters,  the  new  method  becomes  similar  to  one  of  the  first  iterative  methods  ever  developed  for 
shape  from  shading  on  a  regular  grid  [Strat  79],  while  it  degenerates  into  another  well-known  method  [Ikeuchi  k 
Horn  81]  for  a  different  choice  of  parameters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brightness  error  term  is  dropped,  then 
it  degenerates  into  a  well-known  interpolation  method  (Harris  86,  87].  The  computational  effort  grows  rapidly 
with  image  size,  so  the  new  method  can  benefit  from  proper  multigrid  implementation  [Brandt  77]  [Brandt  k 
Dinar  79]  (Brandt  30,  84],  as  can  existing  iterative  shape-from-shading  schemes  [Terzopolous  83,  84]  [Kirk  84, 
87], 

It  was  found  that  a  linear  expansion  of  the  reflectance  map  about  the  current  estimate  of  the  surface  gradient 
leads  to  more  rapid  convergence.  More  importantly,  this  modification  allows  the  scheme  to  converge  in  many 
cases  where  the  simpler  schemes  diverge,  or  get  stuck  in  local  minima  of  the  functional.  Most  existing  iterative 
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shape-ftom-shading  methods  handle  only  relatively  simple  surfaces.  Such  schemes  can  benefit  from  a  retrofit  of 
this  idea. 

The  new  scheme  was  tested  on  a  number  of  synthetic  images  of  increasing  complexity,  including  some 
generated  from  digital  terrain  models  of  wrinkled  surfaces,  such  as  a  glacial  cirque  with  a  number  of  gulleys. 
It  recovered  surface  orientation  at  all  points  to  within  a  degree  or  two  in  direction  of  the  normal  vector  after 
a  few  hundred  iterations.  To  attain  this  accuracy,  several  details  of  the  implementation  had  to  be  carefully 
thought  through  [Horn  89].  Simpler  surfaces  are  easier  to  process — with  good  results  even  when  several  of  the 
implementation  choices  were  not  made  in  an  optimal  way.  Similarly,  these  details  may  be  less  important  for  real 
images,  were  other  error  sources  may  dominate. 

To  conserve  space,  no  detailed  review  of  shape-from-shading  work  or  photoclinometry  is  given  here.  For  this 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  collection  of  papers  in  [Horn  &:  Brooks  89].  Similarly,  there  is  not  enough  space  to 
discuss  several  important  implementation  details — for  these,  see  [Horn  89]. 


2.  New  Coupled  Height  and  Gradient  Scheme 

The  new  shape-from-shading  scheme  will  be  presented  through  a  series  of  increasingly  more  robust  variational 
methods.  We  start  with  the  simplest. 


2.1  Fusing  Height  and  Gradient  Recovery 


One  wav  of  fusing  the  recovery  of  gradient  from  shading  with  the  recovery  of  height  from  gradient,  is  to  represent 
both  gradient  ( p,q )  and  height  z  in  one  variational  scheme  and  to  minimize  something  like 


/ f  _  ~pf  +  -  ?)2)) dxdy 


(1) 


Note  that,  as  far  as  p( x,y)  and  q(x,y),  are  concerned,  this  is  an  ordinary  calculus  problem  (since  no  partied 
derivatives  of  p  and  q  appear  in  the  integrand).  Differentiating  the  integrand  with  respect  to  p(z,  y)  and  q(x,y) 
and  setting  the  result  equal  to  zero  leads  to 


P  =  zx  +  -(E  -  R)R~ 
P 


and  q  =  zy  +  --(E  -  R)Rq. 


(2) 


Now  z(z,  y)  does  not  occur  directly  in  (E(x,y)  —  R(p,q))  so  as  far  as  height  is  concerned,  we  actually  just  need 
to  minimize 

{(zx  -  p)2  +  {zy  -  q)2)  dxdy.  (3) 


//' 


The  Euler  equation  for  this  variational  problem  [Horn  86]  is  just 

Ac  =  p,  +  qy. 


(4) 


Altogether  then  we  have  one  equation  for  each  of  the  unknowns  p,  q  and  z. 

These  three  equations  are  clearly  satisfied  when  p  =  zx,  q  —  zy  and  E  —  R.  That  is,  if  a  solution  of  the 
original  shape-from-shading  problem  exists,  then  it  satisfies  this  system  of  equations  exactly  (which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  most  other  systems  of  equations  for  this  problem  obtained  using  a  variational  approach).  It  is 
instructive  to  substitute  the  expressions  obtained  for  p  and  q  (equation  (2))  in  pz  +  qy- 

Px  ^  Qy  =  Zxz  +  zyy  +  R)  {RppPx  +  RpqiPy  ^  Qx )  +  RqqQy )  (5) 

r 

-  (R^Px  +  RpRqiPy  +  Qx)  +  R2qy)  +  (ExRp  +  EyRq)Bigr). 
Since  Ac  =  (pz  qy)  (equation  (4)),  we  note  that  the  three  equations  above  for  p,  q  and  z  are  satisfied  when 

(RpPx  +  RpRqiPy  Qx)  +  Rqqy)  -  {Ex  Rp  +■  Ey  Rq  )  =  (  E  —  R)  ( RppPx  *■  RpqiPy  +  )  "t"  Rqqqy)-  (6) 

This  is  exactly  the  equation  obtained  at  the  end  of  section  4.2  in  [Horn  &:  Brooks  86],  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  directly  impose  integrability  using  the  constraint  py  =  qz  (where  it  was  stated  that  no  convergent  iterative 
scheme  had  been  found  for  solving  this  complicated  nonlinear  partial  differential  equation  directly). 
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Note  that  the  natural  boundary  conditions  for  ;  are 

czz  +  a  zy  =  cp  + a  q,  (7) 

where  (c,  a)  is  a  normal  to  the  boundary. 

The  coupled  system  of  equations  above  for  p,  q  and  z  immediately  suggests  an  iterative  scheme 

Ph  +  1)  =  (^}h)  +  ^-«)^. 

9h+1)  =  {*»}«’  + (8) 

,("+d  -  t(")  ^  i!  (iv  i(»+d  .  /0 

~ki  — k i  yxPztki  +  \Qyhi  )  » 

where  we  have  used  the  discrete  approximation  of  the  Laplacian  for  z: 

{Ac}  *  4 (zkl  -  zu).  (9) 

This  new  iterative  scheme  works  well  when  the  initial  values  given  for  p,  q  and  z  are  close  to  the  solution.  In 
fact,  it  will  converge  to  the  exact  solution  if  it  exists,  that  is,  if  there  exist  a  discrete  set  of  values  {c*/}  such  that 
{p*i}  and  {<Jt/}  are  the  discrete  estimate  of  the  first  partial  derivatives  of  z  with  respect  to  x  and  y  respectively 
and 

Eki  =  R(pki,qki)  (10) 

In  this  case  the  functional  we  wished  to  minimize  can  actually  be  reduced  to  zero.  It  should  be  apparent  that 
for  this  to  happen,  the  estimator  used  for  the  Laplacian  must  match  the  sum  of  the  convolution  of  the  discrete 
estimator  of  the  x  derivative  with  itself  and  the  convolution  of  the  discrete  estimator  of  the  y  derivative  with 
itself1 . 

The  algorithm  can  easily  be  tested  using  synthetic  height  data  Zki .  One  merely  estimates  the  partial 
derivatives  using  suitable  discrete  difference  formulae  and  then  uses  the  resulting  values  Pki  and  q*i  to  compute 
the  synthetic  image  Eki ■  This  construction  guarantees  that  there  will  be  an  exact  solution.  If  a  real  image  is 
used,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  there  is  an  exact  solution  and  the  algorithm  can  at  best  find  a  good  discrete 
approximation  of  the  solution  of  the  underlying  continuous  problem.  In  this  case  the  functional  will  in  fact  not 
be  reduced  exactly  to  zero.  In  some  cases  the  residue  may  be  quite  large.  This  may  be  the  result  of  aliasing 
introduced  when  sampling  the  image,  as  discussed  in  [Horn  89],  or  because  in  fact  the  image  given  could  not 
have  arising  from  shading  on  a  homogeneous  surface  with  the  reflectance  properties  and  lighting  as  embodied  in 
the  reflectance  map. 

It  turns  out  that  the  iterative  algorithm  developed  in  this  section,  while  simple,  is  not  very  stable  unless 
one  is  close  to  the  exact  solution,  particularly  when  the  surface  is  complex  and  the  reflectance  map  not  close  to 
linear  in  the  gradient.  It  can  be  improved  greatly  by  linearizing  the  reflectance  map.  It  can  also  be  stabilized  by 
adding  a  penalty  term  for  departure  from  smoothness.  This  allows  one  to  come  close  to  the  correct  solution,  at 
which  point  the  penalty  term  is  removed  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  distorting  the  solution.  Consider  first  the 
introduction  of  a  penalty  term  for  departure  from  smoothness. 

2.2  Incorporating  Departure  from  Smoothness  Term 

We  now  combine  the  iterative  method  of  [Ikeuchi  &  Horn  81]  for  recovering  p  and  q  from  E{x,y)  and  R(p,  q ) 
with  the  scheme  for  recovering  z  given  p  and  q.  We  look  directly  for  a  minimum  of 

J I  ({E(f,y)  -  R(p,q ))2  +  A  (pi  +-p2v+ql  +  ql)  +  p{(zx  -  p)2  +  (zy  -  q)2))  dxdy.  (11) 

The  Euler  equations  of  this  calculus  of  variations  problem  lead  to  the  following  coupled  system  of  second-order 
partial  differential  equations: 

AAp  =-(£’-  R)Ry  -  p{zx  -  p), 

AAq  =  -(E  -  R)Rq  -  p(zy  -  q),  (12) 

A  z  =  px  +  qv. 

!This  and  related  matters  are  taken  up  in  the  implementation  section  of  [Horn  89]. 
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A  discrete  approximation  of  these  equations  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  discrete  approximation  of  the  Laplacian 
operator  introduced  above  (equation  (9)): 

{Af}ki  «  fhl  -  /*i),  (13) 

where  f  hl  is  a  local  average  of  /fcj.  Using  the  discrete  approximation  of  the  Laplacian  we  obtain: 

■p- ( Pki  -  Pki)  =  ~(E  -  R)RP  -  p(zx  -  pki), 

^(5*;  -  Qki)  =  ~(E  -  R)R,,  -  p(zy  -  qki),  (14) 

k  ._  . 

=  Px  +  Qy 

where  E,  R,  Rp,  and  Rq  are  the  corresponding  values  at  the  point  (&,/),  while  zx,  zy,  px  and  qy  are  discrete 

estimates  of  the  partial  derivative  of  p  and  q  there.  We  can  collect  all  of  the  terms  in  pki,  qki  and  zki  on  one 

side  to  obtain 

(kA'  +  p)pki  =  (kA 'pkl  +  pzx)  +  (E  -  R)RP, 


(kA'  +p)qkl  =  (k\ 'qkl  +  pzy)  +  (E  -  R)R</)  (15) 

zki  -  ~z  zkl  -  (px  +  qy ), 

where  A'  =  A/e2.  These  equations  immediately  suggest  an  iterative  scheme,  where  the  right  hand  sides  are 
computed  using  the  current  values  of  the  zki,  pk\,  and  qki,  with  the  results  then  used  to  supply  new  values  for 
the  unknowns  appearing  on  the  left  hand  sides2. 

From  the  above  it  may  appear  that  R(p ,  q),  Rp(p ,  q),  and  Rq{p,  q)  should  be  evaluated  using  the  “old"  values 
of  p  and  q.  One  might,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  the  local  average  values  p  and  q ,  or  perhaps  even  the 
gradient  estimates  and  zy,  are  more  appropriate.  Experimentation  suggests  that  the  scheme  is  most  stable 
when  the  local  averages  p  and  q  are  used. 

The  above  scheme  contains  a  penalty  term  for  departure  from  smoothness,  that  is,  it  has  been  regularized. 
Consequently  it  may  appear  that  it  cannot  possibly  converge  to  the  exact  solution,  instead  producing  some 
smooth  distorted  surface.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  iterative  scheme  will  “walk  away”  from  the  correct  solution 
when  it  is  presented  with  the  solution  as  initial  conditions,  much  as  some  earlier  iterative  schemes  do.  It  turns 
out,  however,  that  the  penalty  term  is  needed  only  to  assure  convergence  when  far  from  the  solution.  When  we 
come  closer  to  the  solution,  A'  can  be  reduced  to  zero  and  so  the  penalty  term  drops  out.  It  is  tempting  to  leave 
the  penalty  term  out  right  from  the  start,  since  this  simplifies  the  equations  a  great  deal.  The  contribution  from 
the  penalty  term  does,  however,  help  damp  out  instabilities  when  far  from  the  solution  and  so  is  needed  to  avoid 
divergence  in  that  situation. 


2.3  Relationship  to  Existing  Techniques 

•  Recently  a  new  method  has  been  developed  that  combines  an  existing  iterative  scheme  for  recovering  sur¬ 
face  orientation  from  shading  with  a  projection  onto  the  subspace  of  integrable  gradients  [Frankot  k  Chel- 
lappa  88].  Their  approach  is  to  alternately  take  one  step  of  the  iterative  scheme  [Ikeuchi  k  Horn  81]  and 
then  to  find  the  integrable  solution  “nearest”  to  the  result.  The  integrable  gradient  is  then  provided  as  initial 
conditions  for  the  next  step  of  the  iterative  scheme,  thus  ensuring  that  the  gradient  field  never  departs  too  far 
from  integrability.  The  integrable  gradient  closest  to  a  given  gradient  field  is  found  using  orthonormal  series 
expansion  and  by  exploiting  the  fact  that  differentiation  in  the  spatial  domain  corresponds  to  multiplication 
by  frequency  in  the  transform  domain. 

•  Similar  result'  can  be  achieved  by  using  instead  the  method  described  in  [Ikeuchi  84]  [Horn  86]  [Horn  k 
Brooks  86]  for  recovering  the  height  z(x,y)  that  best  matches  a  given  gradient.  The  resulting  surface  can 

2 These  equations  need  to  be  solved  iteratively  both  because  the  system  of  equations  is  so  large  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  reflectance  map  R{p,q)  is  typically  nonlinear. 
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then  be  differentiated  to  obtain  initial  values  for  p(x,  y)  and  q(x,  y)  for  the  next  step  of  the  iterative  scheme. 
This  works,  but  not  as  well  as  the  new  scheme  described  in  the  previous  section. 

•  Next,  note  that  we  obtain  the  scheme  of  [Ikeuchi  &  Horn  81]  (who  ignore  the  integrability  problem)  if  we 
drop  the  departure  from  integrability  term  in  the  integrand — that  is,  when  p  —  0.  If  we  instead  remove  the 
departure  from  smoothness  term  in  the  integrand — that  is.  when  A  =  0 — we  obtain  something  reminiscent 
of  the  iterative  scheme  of  [Strat  79],  although  Strat  dealt  with  the  integrability  issue  in  a  slightly  different 
way. 

•  Finally,  if  we  drop  the  brightness  error  term  in  the  integrand,  we  obtain  the  scheme  of  [Harris  86,  87]  for 
interpolating  from  depth  and  slope.  He  minimizes 


//(A,p’ 

+  P>  +<ll  +  <?*)  +  ((-*  -  P)2  +  (~y  -  <?)2))  dxdy. 

and  arrives  at  the  Euler  equations 
A  Ap  =  ~(z 

x-p),  A  A q--(zy-q),  and  A;  =  p,  -1-  qy. 

(16) 

Now  consider  that 

A(Az)  =  A(p,  +  qy). 

(17) 

Since  application  of  the  Laplacian 

operator  and  differentiation  commute  we  have 

or 

A(Az)  =  (Ap),  +  (A<?)j,, 

(18) 

AA(Ar)  -  —  (zXx  ~  Px)  —  (*yy  ~  7y)> 

(19) 

and  so 

A  A(A z)  =  -A z  +  (p,  4-  qy)  =  0. 

(20) 

So  this  method  actually  solves  the  bi-harmonic  equation  for  z  by  solving  a  coupled  set  of  Poisson’s  equations 
in  an  elegant,  stable  way  that  permits  introduction  of  constraints  on  both  height  z  and  gradient  (p,  q).  This 
is  a  good  method  for  interpolating  from  sparse  depth  and  surface  orientation  data. 


The  biharmonic  equation  has  been  employed  to  interpolate  digital  terrain  models  (DTMs)  from  contour  maps. 
Such  DTMs  were  used,  for  example,  in  [Horn  &  Bachman  78]  [Horn  79]  [Sjoberg  &  Horn  83].  The  obvious 
implementations  of  finite  difference  approximations  of  the  biharmonic  operator,  however,  tend  to  be  unstable 
because  some  of  the  weights  are  negative,  and  because  the  corresponding  coefficient  matrix  lacks  diagonal  domi¬ 
nance.  Also,  the  treatment  of  boundary  conditions  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  support  of  the  biharmonic 
operator  is  so  large.  The  scheme  described  above  circumvents  both  of  these  difficulties. 


2.4  Boundary  Conditions  &  Nonlinearity  of  Reflectance  Map 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  suitable  boundary  conditions  are  available,  that  is,  the  gradient  is  known  on  the 
boundary  of  the  image  region  to  which  the  computation  is  to  be  applied.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is 
likely  not  to  be  unique.  We  may  nevertheless  find  a  solution  by  imposing  so-called  natural  boundary  conditions 
[Courant  Hilbert  62].  The  natural  boundary  conditions  for  the  variational  problem  described  here  can  be 
shown  to  be 

cPz+spy=  0  and  cqz+sqy  =  0  (21) 

and 

czz  +  s  zy  -  cp+ sq  (22) 

where  (c,  s)  is  a  normal  to  the  boundary.  That  is,  the  normal  derivative  of  the  gradient  is  zero  and  the  normal 
derivative  of  the  height  has  to  match  the  slope  in  the  normal  direction  computed  from  the  gradient. 

In  the  above  we  have  approximated  the  original  partial  differential  equations  by  a  set  of  discrete  equations, 
three  for  every  picture  cell  (one  each  for  p,  q  and  z).  If  these  equations  were  linear,  we  could  directly  apply  all 
of  the  existing  theory  relating  to  convergence  of  various  iterative  schemes  and  how  one  solves  such  equations 
efficiently,  given  that  the  corresponding  coefficient  matrices  are  sparse3.  Unfortunately,  the  equations  are  in 

3See  [Lee  88]  for  a  discussion  of  the  convergence  of  a  particular  iterative  shape-from-shading  scheme. 
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general  not  linear,  because  of  the  nonlinear  dependence  of  the  reflectance  map  R(p ,  q)  on  the  gradient  components 
p  and  q.  In  fact,  in  deriving  the  above  simple  iterative  scheme,  we  have  essentially  treated  R(p,q),  and  its 
derivatives,  as  constant  (independent  of  p  and  q)  during  any  particular  iterative  step. 


2.5  Local  Linear  Approximation  of  Reflectance  Map 

We  can  do  a  iot  better,  while  preserving  the  apparent  linearity  of  the  equations,  by  approximating  the  reflectance 
map  R(p,q)  locally  by  a  linear  function  of  p  and  q.  There  are  several  options  for  choice  of  reference  gradient  for 
the  series  expansion,  so  let  us  keep  it  general  for  now  at  (po,qo)4-  We  have 

R(p,q)  %  R(p0,q0)  +  (p-Po)  Rp{po,qo)  +  (q-  qo)  Rq(Po,  Qo)  +  •••  (23) 

Again,  gathering  all  of  the  term  in  pki  and  qki  on  the  left  hand  sides  of  the  equations,  we  now  obtain 
(A"  +  Rp)Pki  +  RpRq  qki  =  (K^'Pki  +  P2x)  +  (E  -  R  —  PoRp  -  qoRq)RP, 

RqRp  Pki  +  (A''  +  Rg)  qi,i  =  («A 'qkl  +  pzy)  +  (E  -  R  —  PoRp  -  qoRqjRq, 
while  the  equation  for  z  remains  unchanged.  Here  we  have  abbreviated 

A"  =  kX  +  p.  (25) 

It  is  convenient  to  rewrite  these  equations  in  terms  of  quantities  relative  to  the  reference  gradient: 


&Pkl  =  Pki  ~  PO 

and 

6qki  =  qki  -  qo 

tPkl  =  Phi  ~  Po 

and 

s9ki  =  qki  -  qo 

(26) 

6zx  -  zx  -  po 

and 

6  Zy  —  Zy  qo 

This  yields 


(A"  +  Rp)6pki  +  RpRq  Sqki  —  kX  6pkl  +  fi6zx  +  {E  —  R)Rp, 


RpRq  6qki  +  (A"  +  Rg)6qki  —  #eA'  Sqkl  +  p6zy  +  (E  ~  R)Rq. 

(The  equations  clearly  simplify  somewhat  if  we  choose  either  p  and  q  or  zx  and  zy  for  the  reference  gradient  p0 
and  qo  )  We  can  view  the  above  as  a  pair  of  linear  equations  for  6pki  and  f>qki.  The  determinant  of  the  2x2 
coefficient  matrix 

D  =  A"(A"  +  R\  +  R\)  (28) 

is  always  positive,  so  there  is  no  problem  with  singularities.  The  solution  is  given  by 

DSPkl  =(X' +  R2q)A- RpRqB, 

DSqki  =  (A"  +  R%)  B  -  RqRp  A,  (29) 

where 

A  =  nXSpkt  +p6zx  +(E-  R)RP, 

B  -  kX  6qk,  +  p6zy  +  (E  -  R)Rq. 

(There  are  various  interesting  ways  of  rewriting  these  formulae).  This  leads  to  a  convenient  iterative  scheme 
where  the  new  values  are  given  by 

(u+1)  (n)  c  (n)  ,  (™+l)  (ti)  ,  c  (n)  /oi\ 

Pki  -Po  +6Pki  and  qh  ’=qy0’+6ql,,  (31) 

in  terms  of  the  old  reference  gradient  and  the  increments  computed  above.  This  new  version  of  the  iterative 
scheme  does  not  require  a  great  deal  more  computation,  since  the  partial  derivatives  Rp  and  Rq  are  required  in 
any  case.  It  has  been  determined  empirically  that  this  scheme  converges  under  a  much  wider  set  of  circumstances 
than  the  one  presented  earlier. 

Experimentation  with  different  reference  gradients,  including  the  old  values  of  p  and  q ,  the  local  average  p 
and  q,  as  well  as  zx  and  zy  showed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  solution  as  well  as  the  convergence  is  affected  by  this 
choice.  It  became  apparent  that  if  we  do  not  want  the  scheme  to  “walk  away”  from  the  correct  solution,  then 
we  should  use  the  old  value  of  p  and  q  for  the  reference  p0  and  qo. 

4The  reference  gradient  will,  of  course,  be  different  at  every  picture  cell,  but  to  avoid  having  subscripts  on  the  subscripts, 
we  will  simple  denote  the  reference  gradient  at  a  particular  picture  cell  by  (po,qo)- 
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2.6  When  to  Stop  Iterating 


It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  when  to  stop  an  iteration.  If  we  knew  what  the  underlying  surface  was,  we  could 
just  wait  for  the  gradient  of  the  solution  to  approach  that  of  the  surface.  But,  other  than  when  we  test  the 
algorithm  on  synthetic  images,  we  do  not  know  what  the  surface  is,  otherwise  we  would  probably  not  be  using 
a  shape-from-shading  method  in  the  first  place!  Some  other  tests  include: 

•  The  brightness  error 


// 


(E(t,y)  -  R(p,q))  dxdy 


(32) 


should  be  small.  Unfortunately  this  error  becomes  small  after  just  a  few  iterations,  so  it  does  not  yield  a 
useful  stopping  criterion. 

The  departure  from  smoothness 


// 


{vl  +  P2y  +  qI  +  <l2y)didy  (33) 


also  drops  as  the  solution  is  approached,  but  it  does  not  constitute  a  particularly  good  indicator  of  approach 
to  the  solution.  In  particular,  when  one  comes  close  to  the  solution,  one  may  wish  to  reduce  the  parameters 
A,  perhaps  even  to  zero,  in  which  case  further  iterations  may  infact  reduce  smoothness  in  order  to  better 
satisfy  the  remaining  criteria. 

One  of  the  measures  of  lack  of  integrability 


// 


((**  ~  P)2  +  ~  <?)2)  dxdy 


(34) 


appears  to  be  useful,  since  it  drops  slowly  and  often  keeps  on  changing  until  the  solution  has  converged. 
Another  measure  of  lack  of  integrability 

(py  ~  <lx)2  dx dy 


//<' 


(35) 


is  not  quite  as  useful,  since  it  can  at  times  become  quite  small. or  stop  changing  significantly,  even  when  z 
is  still  inconsistent  with  p  and  q. 

One  can  also  keep  track  of  the  rate  of  change  of  the  solution  with  iterations 

2  / j_\ 2 

(36) 


//(fHS)** 


One  should  not  stop  until  this  has  become  quite  small.  In  most  cases  it  helps  to  continue  for  a  while  after 
the  above  measures  stop  changing  rapidly:  since  the  solution  often  continues  to  adjust. 


3.  Some  Experimental  Results 

Shown  in  Figure  1  are  synthetic  images  of  a  crater  and  of  the  shape  recovered  by  the  new  algorithm.  The 
image  in  Figure  1(a),  corresponding  to  lighting  from  the  Northwest,  is  the  input  provided  to  the  algorithm,  while 
Figure  1(c)  is  a  synthetic  image  of  the  computed  shape  viewed  under  the  same  lighting  conditions.  Comparison 
of  these  two  images,  however,  does  not  provide  a  useful  test  of  the  algorithm,  since  the  brightness  error,  that  is, 
the  difference  between  these  two  images,  becomes  very  small  after  just  a  few  iterations,  even  though  the  surface 
shape  at  that  stage  of  the  computation  is  likely  to  still  be  quite  inaccurate.  To  get  an  idea  of  how  well  such  an 
algorithm  really  works,  one  needs  to  compare  images  of  the  original  surface  and  that  recovered  by  the  algorithm 
under  different  lighting  conditions.  Shown  in  Figure  1(b)  and  1(d)  are  images  of  the  original  surface  and  that 
recovered  by  the  algorithm  when  the  light  source  is  placed  in  the  Northeast.  In  this  case  the  two  images  are 
identical,  «!nce  the  algorithm  recovered  the  original  shape  with  high  accuracy  after  a  few  hundred  iterations, 
under  the  ;ssumption  that  the  gradient  is  zero  on  the  boundary  of  the  image. 

Many  iterative  schemes  for  shape  from  shading  use  the  gradient  to  represent  shape,  and  some  of  these 
schemes  do  not  enforce  integrability.  In  this  situation  showing  an  image  of  the  recovered  “surface”  under  the 
sam*  lighting  conditions  as  those  used  to  obtain  the  input  image  is  next  to  useless  as  a  test  of  performance.  In 
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fact  it  is  possible  in  this  case  to  obtain  a  suitable  gradient  field  in  one  step!  That  is,  if  neither  integrability  nor 
smoothness  is  enforced,  the  problem  is  so  underconstrained  that  one  can  arrange  for  the  “surface”  to  yield  an 
arbitrary  second  image  under  different  specified  lighting  conditions.  Shown  in  Figure  3(a)  and  3(b)  are  synthetic 
images  of  a  digital  terrain  model  for  two  different  lighting  conditions.  In  Figure  3(c)  and  3(d)  we  see  synthetic 
images  of  the  computed  gradient  field  “solution”  under  the  same  specified  lighting  conditions.  The  gradient  field 
is  computed  by  application  of  the  photometric  stereo  method  [Woodham  78,  80]  at  each  point  in  the  image5. 
This  points  out  the  importance  of  synthetic  images  of  the  recovered  surface  obtained  with  assumed  fighting 
different  from  the  lighting  of  the  original  scene. 

To  test  the  algorithm  on  more  complex  surfaces,  a  digital  terrain  model  was  interpolated  from  a  portion 
of  a  contour  map  using  methods  developed  earlier  for  work  with  digital  terrain  models  [Horn  &  Bachman  78] 
Horn  79!  [Sjoberg  k  Horn  83].  Bradford  Washburn  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science  kindly  supplied  a  new 
detailed  contour  map  of  the  Mt.  Washington  region  of  the  Presidential  Range  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  area  chosen  for  this  work  is  Huntington's  ravine,  a  glacial  cirque  with  several  major  gullies0, 
a  contour  map  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Heights  on  a  113  x  85  grid  were  interpolated  from  the  digitized 
contour  map.  Synthetic  images  of  this  surface  illuminated  from  the  Northwest  and  the  Northeast  are  shown  in 
Figure  4(a)  and  4(b).  The  image  shown  in  Figure  4(a)  is  provided  as  input  to  the  algorithm.  Given  the  surface 
gradient  on  the  boundary,  the  algorithm  converges  to  the  exact  solution  (to  machine  precision)  after  several 
thousand  iterations.  Synthetic  images  of  the  computed  surface  after  just  a  few  hundred  iterations  are  shown  in 
Figure  4(c)  and  4(d),  under  the  same  fighting  conditions  used  for  the  images  of  the  original  surface. 

4.  Conclusion 

A  new  iterative  scheme  for  recovering  shape  from  shading  has  been  developed  and  implemented.  The  new 
scheme  recovers  height  and  gradient  at  the  same  time.  Linearization  of  the  reflectance  map  about  the  local 
average  surface  orientation  greatly  improves  the  performance  of  the  new  algorithm  and  could  be  used  to  improve 
the  performance  of  existing  iterative  shape-from-shading  algorithms.  The  new  algorithm  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  complex  wrinkled  surfaces. 
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ABSTRACT 

Warp  was  a  participant  in  the  second  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Benchmark  study,  which  compared  the 
performance  of  a  variety  of  architectures  on  a  complete,  integrated,  image  processing  task.  The  performance  and 
implementation  of  the  benchmark  on  the  Warp  machine  are  presented.  Both  tightly-coupled  data  parallelism  and 
loosely-coupled  task-parallelism  were  exploited  in  order  to  get  the  best  overall  execuuon  time  on  the  task. 

Using  the  experience  on  this  task,  programming  issues  for  low-  and  mid-level  vision  on  parallel  computers  are 
examined.  In  particular,  the  problem  of  extending  the  Apply  language  (a  machine-independent  language  for 
low-level  computer  vision)  is  considered.  Extensions  to  Apply  are  proposed  and  it  is  shown  how  these  extensions 
allow  the  efficient  implementation  of  all  of  the  low-  and  mid-level  vision  operations  in  the  benchmark.  The  class  of 
local  and  global  operations  that  can  be  programmed  with  the  extended  Apply  is  considered.  It  is  shown  that  all  local 
and  global  operations  that  are  reversible  -  which  produce  the  same  results  when  applied  from  the  top  down,  or  from 
the  bottom  up  -  can  be  programmed  in  the  extended  Apply. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  second  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Benchmark  addressed  the  issue  of  system  performance  on  an  integrated 
set  of  tasks  that  interact  in  a  way  typical  of  complex  vision  applications.  The  goal  of  the  benchmark  study  was  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  vision  architecture  requirements  that  can  be  used  to  guide  the  development  of  future 
vision  architectures. 

In  the  first  DARPA  Image  Understanding  Benchmark  (Rosenfeld,  1987)  the  problems  to  be  solved  were  specified, 
but  the  algorithms  were  not  given.  This  led  to  a  great  variety  of  different  approaches  to  implementing  each  of  the 
algorithms,  which  made  it  difficult  to  compare  different  architectures.  The  performance  of  an  architecture  depended 
on  the  algorithm  chosen  and  the  degree  of  optimization  in  its  implementation  as  well  as  the  performance  of  the 
computer.  In  this  study  both  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  the  algorithm  were  specified,  and  C  code  was  given  to 
solve  the  problem  on  a  Unix  computer. 

In  this  benchmark,  a  complete  image  recognition  system -the  recognition  of  a  two-dimensional  mobile- was  tested. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  first  benchmark,  where  individual  routines  were  tested.  This  approach  has  the  advantage 
that  overall  timing  is  more  realistic,  since  it  measures  the  times  that  will  be  encountered  when  actually  using  the 
architecture  to  do  recognition. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  the  results  of  our  implementation  of  the  benchmark  on  Warp,  then  turn  to  the  issue  of 
programming  low-  and  mid-level  vision  in  an  machine-independent  manner.  We  have  already  developed  (and  used 
in  this  study)  a  machine-independent  language  for  local  low-level  image  processing  operations,  called  Apply.  Use 
of  this  language  in  the  benchmark  led  to  fast  implementations  of  some  of  the  routines,  compared  to  implementation 
of  other  routines  with  conventional  tools.  It  would  therefore  be  useful  to  be  able  to  implement  more  of  the  routines 
with  an  Apply-like  tool. 

We  propose  specific  extensions  to  Apply,  then  show  how  those  extensions  make  it  possible  to  program  of  the 
low-  and  mid-level  algorithms  in  this  benchmark.  We  then  consider  what  class  of  image  processing  operations  can 
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be  programmed  in  the  extended  Apply.  We  will  prove  that  it  is  the  class  of  image  processing  operations  that  are 
reversible ;  that  is,  they  produce  the  same  result  when  applied  to  the  image  from  the  top  down,  or  the  bottom  up. 


BENCHMARK  DESCRIPTION 

The  benchmark  involves  the  recognition  of  an  approximately  specified  2  1/2  D  “mobile”  sculpture  composed  of 
rectangles,  given  images  from  intensity  and  range  sensors. 

A  complete  description  of  the  benchmark  is  available  elsewhere  (Weems,  et  al„  1988).  We  describe  it  here  in 
outline  form. 

The  problem  is  to  recognize  a  two-dimensional  mobile  given  a  range  and  intensity  image.  The  mobile  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  rectangular  regions,  connected  by  invisible  threads,  oriented  randomly  in  planes 
normal  to  the  line  of  sight.  The  rectangular  regions  have  different  solid  graylevels. 

The  input  to  the  program  is  two  512x512  images.  The  first  is  a  byte  intensity  image,  the  second  is  a  floating-point 
depth  image.  The  two  images  are  registered,  and  are  taken  with  parallel  projection. 

The  program  is  given  a  set  of  10  mobile  models,  and  must  choose  the  correct  matching  model  from  its  set  There  is 
only  one  correct  match  for  each  image.  There  are  three  factors  that  complicate  recognition:  the  rectangles  are 
allowed  to  rotate  in  the  image  plane  around  the  invisible  threads  connecting  them  to  the  rest  of  the  mobile,  mere  are 
superfluous  rectangles  in  the  scene,  and  the  depth  image  has  added  noise. 


A 


The  processing  in  the  task  is  required  to  proceed  in  the  following  steps: 

1.  Connected  component  labelling  on  the  input  intensity  image.  Since  it  is  noise-free,  it  does  not  have 
to  be  filtered  or  thresholded  first.  Connected  component  labelling  will  correctly  identify  the  rectangles 
in  the  image  as  long  as  they  do  not  partially  cover  spurious  rectangles  of  the  same  color,  or  are  hidden 
by  other  model  or  spurious  rectangles. 

2.  Trace  and  compute  k-curvature  of  the  borders  in  the  labelled  intensity  image. 

3.  Smooth  and  perform  zero-crossing  detection  in  the  first  derivative  of  the  border  k-curvature.  This 
detects  comers  in  the  intensity  image. 

4.  Count  corners  of  components.  If  there  are  three  right  angles  in  sequence,  declare  a  rectangle. 

5.  Median  filter  the  depth  image.  Either  3x3  and  5x5  operators  could  be  used. 

6.  Perform  a  Sobel  operator  on  the  smoothed  depth  image  to  detect  edges. 

7.  Using  a  depth-first  graph  matching  technique,  match  the  hypothesized  rectangles  against  the  model. 
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Verify  matches  by  probing  the  images,  using  two  techniques: 

a.  Depth  probe:  within  the  hypothesized  rectangle  region,  examine  pixels;  pixels  deeper  than  the 
hypothesized  rectangle  count  against  it;  pixels  closer  have  no  effect  (since  there  could  be  a 
rectangle  covering  the  hypothesized  rectangle);  and  pixels  at  the  right  depth  and  of  the  rjht 
grayvalue  count  for  the  rectangle. 

b.  Hough  probe:  perform  a  hough  transform  on  the  region  of  the  processed  depth  image  within 
the  rectangle  and  look  for  peaks  at  a  predicted  location. 

8.  Taint  the  detected  model  over  the  intensity  image  and  output  the  result. 

This  recognition  procedure  is  not  necessarily  the  fastest  method  for  solving  the  problem.  In  fact,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  C.  H.  Chien  of  Camegie-Mellon,  it  is  possible  “short-circuit”  the  benchmark.  A  simple  histogramming 
operation  applied  to  the  depth  image  is  sufficient  to  obtain  the  depth  information  of  most  of  the  rectangles,  and  these 
rectangles  can  be  extracted  using  a  multi-value  thresholding  tecnnique  in  a  later  stage.  There  may  be  cases  where 
more  than  one  rectangle  has  the  sane  depth  due  to  the  resolution  used  in  extracting  depth  information  from  the 
histogram  of  the  depth  image.  These  cases  are  rare  and  thus  will  not  affect  the  result  of  matching. 

The  matching  can  be  carried  out  in  two  steps:  the  initial  matching  and  verification.  The  initial  matching  is  trivial 
due  to  the  assumption  that  all  the  rectangles  are  parallel  to  the  image  plane.  This  assumption  allows  us  to  impose  an 
ordering  on  the  rectangles  in  the  mobile  and  to  use  “relative  depth”  as  the  sole  feature  for  the  initial  matching. 
Note  that  the  sizes,  colors,  positions  and  orientations  of  the  rectangle  have  not  been  used  up  to  this  stage. 

At  the  end  of  the  initial  matching,  the  depth  of  each  rectangle  of  the  mobile  in  the  depth  image  can  be  easily 
determined,  and  this  information  can  be  used  to  guide  the  extraction  of  each  rectangle  in  the  depth  image.  As 
mentioned  earlier  a  simple  thresholding  technique  is  enough  to  determine  which  depth  pixels  are  associated  with 
each  rectangle.  The  comers  of  that  rectangle  will  be  the  ones  with  extreme  values  in  x-  or  y-  coordinates.  Three 
comers  can  uniquely  determine  a  rectangle  (a  small  number  of  additional  depth  pixels  may  be  required  in  the 
presence  of  noise).  Edge  detection,  boundary  following,  or  connected  component  labeling  are  unnecessary  for 
extracting  the  rectangle.  The  extracted  information  is  then  used  to  verify  the  result  of  the  initial  matching. 

Notice  that  the  intensity  image  has  never  been  used  at  all.  It  may  become  necessary  to  resolve  some  ambiguity  in 
the  depth  image  by  using  the  intensity  image,  but  this  can  easily  be  done  by  probing  the  intensity  image  at  certain 
points,  without  needing  to  go  through  any  sort  of  elaborate  processing. 

We  now  review  the  Warp,  then  discuss  each  of  the  routines  in  turn. 


WARP  AND  WARP  PROGRAMMING 

We  briefly  review  the  Warp  hardware;  further  detail  is  available  elsewhere  (Annaratone,  et  al.,  1987).  Warp  is  a 
medium  grain  parallel  computer.  It  consists  of  a  linear  pipeline  of  ten  powerful  cells,  each  with  10  MFLOPS  and  32 
KW  of  fast  static  RAM  memory.  The  array  is  connected  to  an  “external  host”  that  has  a  large  (from  8  to  59  MB) 
memory  and  two  MC68020  “duster  processors”  that  can  feed  data  to  and  from  the  Warp  array.  (There  is  also  a 
“support  processor”,  which  was  not  used  in  this  benchmark).  The  external  host  is  connected  in  turn  through  a  bus 
repeater  to  a  Sun  3/160  workstation.  Programs  on  Warp  are  executed  using  an  “attached  processor”  model;  the 
user  code  on  the  Sun  prepares  data,  then  calls  Warp  for  processing,  which  may  take  place  while  the  Sun  continues  to 
do  other  operations. 

An  integrated  implementation  of  the  Warp  machine  called  iWarp  is  underway  as  a  joint  project  between  Carnegie 
Mellon  and  Intel  Corporation  (Borkar,  et  al,  1988).  The  heart  of  an  iWarp  system  is  the  iwarp  component:  a  single 
chip  processor  that  requires  only  the  addition  of  memory  chips  to  form  a  complete  system  building  block,  called  the 
iWarp  cell.  Each  iWarp  component  contains  both  a  powerful  computation  engine  (20  MFLOPS)  and  a  high 
throughput  (320  MB/s),  low  latency  (100-150  ns)  communication  engine  for  interfacing  with  other  iWarp  cells.  An 
iWarp  system  can  include  a  large  number  of  cells;  the  initial  iWarp  demonstration  system  consists  of  an  8x8  torus  of 
iWarp  cells,  delivering  more  than  1.2  GFLOPS.  It  can  be  expanded  to  include  up  to  1,024  cells. 

There  are  two  programming  languages  that  are  used  on  Warn  for  computer  vision.  The  first,  W2,  is  the  basic 
language  for  the  array.  W2  is  a  Pascal-like  language  in  which  each  individual  cell  is  programmed,  and  send  and 
receive  statements  are  used  to  transfer  data  between  adjacent  cells.  W2  provides  basic  data  and  control  structures 
such  as  integer  and  floating-point  scalars  and  arrays,  conditionals,  and  looping  statements. 
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The  second,  Apply,  is  a  specialized  language  for  local  operations  in  computer  vision  (Harney,  Webb,  and  Wu,  1987; 
Wallace,  Webb,  and  Wu,  1988).  In  Apply,  the  programmer  writes  a  function  that  will  be  applied  around  a  single 
pixel  in  an  input  image;  the  Apply  compder  generates  a  program  that  causes  this  function  to  be  applied  in  parallel  all 
across  the  image.  This  makes  it  easy  to  write  such  local  operations  as  edge  detection,  smoothing,  graylevel 
transformations,  and  so  on.  Global  operations  like  histogram  ana  Hough  transform  cannot  be  written  in  Apply.  The 
Apply  compiler  has  been  mapped  onto  a  wide  variety  of  parallel  computers,  and  other  implementations  are  in 
progress.  On  Warp,  Apply  generates  a  W2  program. 

Apply  and  W2  have  been  used  to  create  a  library  of  about  140  programs  called  WEB  that  covers  most  local  and 
global  low-level  vision  operations.  The  library  includes  histogram,  connected  components,  FFT,  edge  detection, 
smoothing,  and  so  on.  These  are  available  as  compded  programs  to  be  executed  on  Warp,  or  as  models  to  follow  to 
create  new  vision  operations. 


CONNECTED  COMPONENT  LABELLING 

The  connected  components  algorithm  was  implemented  by  H.  Printz  (Deutch,  et  al.,  1988;  Kung  and  Webb,  1985) 
of  Carnegie  Mellon.  It  uses  a  divide  an  conquer  technique  where  slices  of  the  image  are  first  labelled  independently 
on  each  cell,  then  the  labels  are  unified  by  examining  the  borders  between  the  cells.  The  merge  is  performed  in  a 
sequential  pass;  cell  0  merges  its  labels  with  cell  1,  then  cell  1  with  cell  2,  and  so  on.  Finally,  each  cell  passes  its 
labelled  image  forward  through  the  array  where  it  is  relabeled  by  the  following  cells,  if  necessary,  to  merge  regions. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  use  the  recommended  algorithm  in  this  step,  because  we  had  existing  code,  and  because  the 
recommended  algorithm  would  probably  perform  much  worse  than  the  Printz  algorithm.  The  recommended 
algorithm  propagates  labels  within  the  image  without  using  an  equivalence  table.  Each  pixel  is  given  a  unique  label 
based  on  its  row  and  column  coordinates,  then  labels  are  propagated  from  one  pixel  to  another  if  both  pixels  have 
the  same  gray  value  in  the  original  image.  By  performing  repeated  propagations  m  different  directions,  all  pixels  can 
be  correctly  labelled. 

Depending  on  the  order  in  which  different  directions  are  chosen,  the  worst  case  pattern  can  change,  but  for  any 
choice  of  directions  there  is  a  pattern  that  requires  this  algorithm  to  make  a  number  of  steps  on  the  order  of  the  area 
of  the  image.  (For  example,  if  the  different  directions  are  always  followed  in  the  same  order,  a  spiral  pattern  one 
pixel  wide  will  take  this  long).  This  is  very  poor  performance  in  the  worst  case.  However,  it  was  not  clear  from  the 
algorithm  description  whether  worst  case  behavior  was  an  issue.  In  the  test  images,  all  of  the  interesting  regions 
were  compact  and  rectangular.  If  we  ignore  the  background,  only  a  few  passes  of  propagation  were  necessary. 

In  any  case,  this  algorithm  is  better  suited  to  large  processor  arrays  with  simple  processors  than  to  small  processor 
arrays  with  powerful  processors  like  Warp.  The  only  operation:;  that  are  performed  in  the  recommended  algorithm 
are  comparison  of  pixel  values,  and  assignment  of  the  smaller  of  two  integer  values.  This  means  that  computers  that 
provide  these  facilities,  and  no  others  (such  as  address  calculation  or  floating-point  arithmetic)  in  their  hardware  will 
be  at  an  advantage  for  this  algorithm. 

The  structure  of  the  algorithm  also  makes  it  well  suited  to  large  processor  arrays.  Each  step  involves  transfer  of  a 
label  value  and  pixel  value  to  a  pixel’s  neighbor.  The  time  for  this  step  is  Txl/P,  where  T  is  the  time  for  the 
computation  for  a  single  transfer  and  computation,  /  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  the  image,  and  P  is  the  number 
processors.  The  best  case  is  obtained  when  I-P,  so  that  there  are  as  many  processors  as  image  pixels -a  very  large 
number.  For  Printz’s  algorithm,  the  execution  time  is  AP+B/P ,  where  A  is  the  time  to  do  a  merge  step,  and  B  is  the 

time  to  label  the  entire  image  serially.  The  best  case  is  obtained  when  P=^B/A.  With  the  parameters  taken  from  the 
first  DARPA  IU  benchmark,  this  gives  P- 16,  which  is  much  closer  to  the  Warp  machine’s  actual  number  of 
processors. 

The  connected  components  code  consisted  of  226  lines  of  W2  code.  (Because  the  problem  to  be  solved  involves  a 
global  computation,  only  W2  could  be  used  to  program  it  on  Warp).  Of  the  226  lines,  60  were  in  the  labelling  of  the 
image  locally,  and  62  were  in  the  computation  of  the  global  maps.  The  remaining  104  statements  were  declarations 
and  I/O  statements  to  read  the  image  into  and  out  of  the  Warp  array. 

A  comparable  program  for  a  serial  computer  written  in  FORTRAN,  CLAB  from  the  Spider  library  (SPIDER,  1983), 
consists  of  59  lines.  The  W2  code  is  thus  nearly  the  same  length  (in  its  serial  section,  i.e.,  labelling  the  image  slices 
individually)  as  the  FORTRAN  code.  This  reflects  the  similar  level  of  the  W2  and  FORTRAN  languages.  The 
merge  operations  needed  because  of  parallelism  double  the  total  code,  and  additional  I/O  statements  and 
declarations  double  it  again. 
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TRACING  AND  COMPUTING  K-CURVATURE 

This  step  could  be  broken  down  into  two  steps:  (1)  computing  the  direction  numbers  of  boundary  pixels  in  the 
labelled  component  image;  (2)  extracting  the  boundaries,  smoothing  them,  taking  their  derivative,  and  detecting  zero 
crossings.  Tne  first  step  could  be  done  purely  locally,  since  the  direction  number  of  a  pixel  depends  only  on  the 
pixels  in  a  3x3  neighborhood  around  it.  We  implemented  step  (1)  in  Apply,  and  used  the  provided  C  code  to 
perform  the  rest  of  tne  computation. 

The  Apply  code  was  a  straightforward  translation  from  the  provided  C  code.  We  show  the  Apply  program  In  Figure 
2  to  illustrate  its  simplicity.  For  comparison  we  show  the  original  serial  C  code  in  Figure  3.  Note  that  the  Apply 
program  is  shorter.  Because  the  Apply  compiler  automatically  handles  border  processing  in  a  reasonable  way,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  include  the  lok,  tok,  etc.  tests  in  the  user  program.  Also,  Apply  makes  image  pixel  references 
relative  to  the  current  position,  which  eliminates  the  x  and  y  variables  in  the  C  program. 

procedure  set_chain (intensity  :  in  array (-1 .. 1, -1. . 1)  of  real, 
ch  :  out  byte) 

is 

cval:  integer ; 
begin 


ch 

:=  0; 

cval  :=  intensity (0, 0) ; 

if 

intensity (-1, 

0) 

a 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

1; 

end  if; 

if 

intensity (-1, 

1) 

=* 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

16 

end  if; 

if 

intensity (  0, 

1) 

= 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

2; 

end  if; 

if 

intensity (  1, 

1) 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

32 

end  if; 

if 

intensity  (  1, 

0) 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

4; 

end  if; 

if 

intensity  (  1, 

-1) 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

64 

end  if; 

if 

intensity (  0, 

-1) 

= 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

8; 

end  if; 

if 

intensity (-1, 

-1) 

a 

cval 

then 

ch 

:  = 

ch 

128;  end  if; 

end  set_chain; 

Figure  2:  Apply  Code  for  Computing  Direction  Numbers 

The  second  step  of  the  code  was  executed  using  the  provided  Sun  C  code.  This  included  a  scan  of  the  direction 
number  image  in  order  to  trace  boundaries,  followed  by  three  convolutions  of  the  boundary  vectors  to  detect  comers. 

This  step  could  have  been  made  faster  by  a  Warp  implementation.  There  were  two  reasons  we  did  not  use  Warp:  (1) 
The  boundary  tracing  operation  is  difficult  to  do  in  parallel.  The  image  could  be  split  up  among  processors,  or  the 
boundaries  could  be  distributed  to  processors.  In  the  first  case,  a  separate  step  is  required  to  merge  boundaries, 
which  can  be  quite  difficult.  In  the  second  case,  locating  the  boundaries  in  the  image  and  making  sure  that  different 
processors  have  different  boundaries  requires  a  second  component  labelling  pass  over  the  image;  and  memory 
allocation  is  difficult,  since  each  Warp  cell  loes  not  have  enough  memory  to  store  the  whole  image.  (2)  The 
boundary  tracing  could  be  done  in  parallel  on  the  Sun  with  other  steps  in  the  system,  leading  to  a  lower  overall  time 
for  the  system  if it  was  not  done  on  Warp. 


MEDIAN  FILTER 

Depending  on  the  problem,  either  3x3  or  5x5  median  filtering  could  be  required.  We  had  existing  3x3  median  filter 
code  already  in  WEB,  which  had  be  heavily  optimized.  The  5x5  code  was  written  new  for  the  benchmark. 


3x3  MEDIAN  FILTER 

The  3x3  median  filter  maintains  three  sorted  column  lists,  only  one  of  which  must  be  updated  as  the  window  is 
shifted  to  the  left.  The  three  column  lists  are  sorted  according  to  their  middle  element,  forming  what  we  will  call  the 
“smallest,”  “middle,”  and  “largest”  list.  The  smallest  two  elements  of  the  smallest  list  are  smaller  than  at  least 
five  elements  of  the  3x3  window,  so  they  cannot  be  the  median.  Similarly  for  the  largest  two  elements  of  the  largest 
list.  This  leaves  five  elements;  these  are  sorted.  The  median  of  these  is  the  median  of  the  3x3  window. 

In  the  Warp  implementation  of  this  algorithm  the  image  is  divided  by  columns  into  ten  slices,  each  cell  taking  one 
slice,  and  the  medians  are  calculated  independently  in  each  cell  as  the  image  is  fed  to  the  array  row  by  row.  This 
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static  unsigned  char  set_chain (intensity, x, y) 
bmark_byte_iroage  intensity; 
int  x,  y; 

( 

register  unsigned  char  ch.- 
register  int  cval, lok, tok, rok, bok; 

ch  =  0; 

cval  =  intensity [y] [x] ; 

/*  set  boundary  flags  */ 

lok  =  x  >  C0X,_M1N; 
tok  =  y  >  R0W_MIN; 
rok  =  x  <  C0L_MAX; 
bok  =  y  <  R0W_MAX; 

/*  4-connected  boundary  S  8-connected  boundary  */ 
if  (tok)  { 

if  (intensity[y  -  1]  [x  ]  =  cval)  ch  =  ch  |  1; 

if  (rok  tt  (intensity [y  -  1] [x  +  1]  “  cval))  ch  «  ch  |  16; 

) 

if  (rok)  { 

if  (intensity [y  ) [x  +  1]  ==  cval)  ch  «  ch  |  2; 

if  (bok  6t  (intensity [y  +  1] (x  +  1]  =  cval))  ch  >  ch  |  32; 

} 

if  (bok)  { 

if  (intensltyty  +  1]  [x  ]  “  cval)  eh  *  ch  I  4; 

if  (lok  CC  (intensity [y  +  1]  [x  -  1]  «■»  cval))  ch  ■  ch  )  64; 

> 

If  (lok)  ( 

if  (intensityty  ] [x  -  1]  —  cval)  ch  *  ch  I  8; 

if  (tok  66  (Intensity [y  -  1]  [x  -  1]  «■-  cval))  ch  »  ch  I  128; 

) 

return (ch) ; 

) 

Figure  3:  C  Code  for  Computing  Direction  Numbers 

partitioning  method  wastes  computation  since  each  cell  has  to  reinitialize  the  median  filter  for  each  row,  as  opposed 
to  partitioning  by  row,  where  only  one  cell  has  to  reinitialize  the  median  filter  for  each  row.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  computation  of  results  on  line,  and  requiring  less  memory  per  cell  (which  was  the  overriding  factor  when 
this  code  was  implemented  on  the  prototype  Warp  machine,  which  nad  only  4K  words  of  memory  per  cell.) 

5x5  MEDIAN  FILTER 

While  median  filter  can  be  formulated  as  a  local  operation,  the  provided  C  code  used  raster  order  processing  to 
speed  up  execution  time.  This  made  it  impossible  to  implement  the  code  using  Apply,  which  does  not  allow  the 
programmer  to  take  advantage  of  raster  order  processing.  Therefore,  the  5x5  median  filter  algorithm  was  a  straight 
translation  of  the  provided  C  code  into  W2.  The  image  is  divided  into  10  horizontal  slices,  with  each  processor 
getting  one  slice.  To  compute  the  first  median  in  a  row  the  values  in  the  5x5  region  are  sorted  and  the  13th  largest  is 
chosen.  To  compute  the  next  median  in  the  row  five  new  values  (the  right  side  of  the  5x5  region)  are  inserted  into 
the  sorted  list,  and  the  five  values  no  longer  in  the  region  are  removed  from  the  list.  The  13th  is  then  chosen  as  the 
median  for  this  window.  This  process  repeats  for  the  rest  of  the  elements  in  the  row. 

The  programming  effort  for  this  algorithm  was  minimal,  since  the  partitioning  the  image  by  rows  is  straightforward, 
and  processing  of  a  row  is  done  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  C  code.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  counts 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  code;  28  W2  statements  were  involved  in  programming  the  image  I/O,  and  52 
statements  were  needed  for  the  computation,  versus  67  statements  for  computation  in  the  C  code. 
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GRADIENT  MAGNITUDE  AND  THRESHOLDING 


The  Sobel  operator  was  a  straightforward  implementation  of  the  provided  C  code.  The  Apply  code  for  the  Sobel 
operator  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  code  development  time  for  this  program  was  only  10  minutes. 

procedure  grad(imagein  :  in  array  (-1..1,  -1..1)  of  real, 
threshsquared  :  const  real, 
imageout  :  out  byte) 


is 


xderiv,  yderiv  :  real; 
begin 

xderiv  :»  0 . 25*image±n (-1, -1)  +  0. 5*imagein (-1,  0)  +  0 . 25*imagein (-1,  1)  - 
0 . 25*lmagein (  1,-1)  -  0.5*imagein(  1,  0)  -  0 . 25*imagein (  1,  1)  ; 

yderiv  :*  0 . 25*imagein (-1, -1)  +  0.5*imagein(  0,-1)  +  0 . 25*imagein (  1,-1)  - 
0.2S*imagein(-l,  1)  -  0.5*imagein(  0,  1)  -  0 . 25*imagein (  1,  1) ; 

if  (xderiv  *  xderiv  +  yderiv  *  yderiv)  <  threshsquared 
then  imageout  ; =  0; 
else  imageout  :=  255; 
end  if; 

end  grad; 

Figure  4:  Apply  Sobel  Operator 


DEPTH  AND  HOUGH  PROBES 

The  depth  and  Hough  probes  were  performed  as  part  of  a  graph  matching  algorithm  that  ran  on  the  Sun.  The  probe 
routines  were  compact  loops  that  consumed  the  majority  of  the  computation  time  for  the  graph  matching.  Moving 
these  loops  to  Warp  was  straightforward,  since  they  consisted  of  operations  that  accessed  a  rectangular  area  of  the 
image,  and  performed  a  few  simple  tests  on  it 


DEPTH  PROBE 

The  depth  probe  took  place  in  a  bounding  box  aligned  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  image  axes  in  which  a 
rectangle  was  supposed  to  lie.  Pixels  within  the  region  were  first  tested  to  see  if  they  fell  within  the  supposed 
rectangle  (which  could  have  any  orientation)  and  then,  if  they  did,  one  of  several  counters  was  incremented 
depending  on  whether  the  pixel  was  deeper  or  closer  than  the  supposed  rectangle,  or  at  the  right  distance  and  with 
the  right  intensity  value. 

Since  the  processing  of  each  pixel  was  independent,  there  was  no  advantage  in  dividing  the  region  in  some 
large-grain  fashion,  such  as  splitting  it  into  adjacent  strips  of  columns.  Moreover,  there  was  considerable  overhead 
in  doing  this,  because  the  padding  needed  to  make  the  image  divide  evenly  into  strips  would  vary  for  each  region, 
and  would  have  to  be  computed  at  run  time,  since  the  bounding  box  size  was  determined  then.  Also,  the  loops 
distributing  the  image  across  the  cells  would  have  bounds  that  could  be  known  only  at  run  time,  so  that  the  compiler 
could  not  take  advantage  of  known  loop  bounds  to  perform  various  optimizations,  such  as  pipelining.  Instead,  the 
region  was  distributed  across  the  ten  cells  by  having  each  cell  take  every  tenth  pixel  as  the  region  was  sent  in  raster 
order  from  the  cluster  processor.  Once  the  entire  region  was  sent,  the  cluster  processor  sent  a  series  of  sentinels  that 
caused  the  cells  to  total  and  output  their  counters. 

Code  download  was  done  only  once  per  execution.  It  averaged  1.6  s  with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.3  s.  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  code  download  time  is  high  because  the  system  software  must  verify,  before  each  probe, 
that  the  code  has  already  been  downloaded  and  must  also  initialize  the  machine  state.  This  time  is  included  in  the 
code  download  time,  but  varies  with  the  number  of  probes.  A  linear  regression  model  of  code  download  time  of  the 
form  a+bN ,  where  N  is  the  number  of  probes,  gives  a=185  ms,  and  5=11.3  ms.  In  other  words,  the  initial  code 
download  takes  185  ms,  and  the  incremental  cost  (in  overhead  counted  as  code  download  time)  for  each  probe  is 
11.3  ms. 
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HOUGH  PROBE 

While  the  image  region  to  be  processed  could  vary,  the  Hough  space  produced  was  fixed.  Therefore,  we  chose  to 
split  the  Hough  space  among  cells,  and  have  each  cell  process  the  enure  image.  This  led  to  a  straightforward  W2 
program,  the  inner  loop  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 

Each  cell  receives  the  pixel,  and  forwards  it  to  the  next  cell.  The  cell  then  updates  its  portion  of  the  Hough  space, 
which  is  divided  by  theta  values -each  cell  takes  every  tenth  theta  value.  The  calculation  of  rho  is  as  in  the  C  code. 
Once  all  pixels  ve  processed,  the  cells  concatenate  the  Hough  space  and  output  it  to  the  host. 

FOR  i  :=  strow  TO  endrow-1  DO  BEGIN 
y  :=  i  -  MID_ROW ; 

FOR  j  :=  stcol  TO  endcol-1  DO  BEGIN 
X  :=  3  -  MID_COL; 

RECEIVE (1,  x,  ipixel) ;  SEND ( r ,  x,  ipixal) ; 

IF  ipixel  <>  0  THEN  BEGIN 
htp  :=  0; 

FOR  theta_offset  :=  0  TO  80  BY  10  DO  BEGIN 
theta  : =  theta_offset  +  cellid; 

rho  :=  fix ( (x*ain [theta]  -  y*cos [theta] )  /  RBINSIZE) ; 

IF  rho  <  0  THEN 

BEGIN  posx  :=  htp+9;  posy  :=  0-rho;  END 
ELSE 

BEGIN  posx  :  =  htp;  posy  :  *=  rho;  END; 
hough  [posx]  [posy]  :«=  hough  [posx]  [posy]  +  1.0; 
htp  : —  htp  +  1; 

END; 

END; 

END; 

END; 


Figure  5:  The  inner  loop  of  the  W2  Hough  program 

The  code  was  downloaded  only  once,  with  an  average  time  of  900  ms,  and  a  standard  deviation  of  748  ms.  The 
standard  deviation  of  Hough  probe  code  download  ume  is  high  for  the  same  reason  as  with  match  strength  probe. 
The  linear  regression  model  gives  the  initial  code  download  time  as  179  ms,  and  the  extra  time  per  probe  is  13.9  ms. 
These  times  are  consistent  with  those  for  match  strength  probe. 


PAINT  RESULT 

After  the  model  was  detected,  it  was  painted  over  the  input  image  and  the  resulting  image  was  output.  In  the 
provided  C  code  the  paint  rectangle  routine  was  called  repeatedly  as  the  model  graph  was  unversed.  This  would 
nave  considerably  slowed  the  Warp  implementation,  since  the  overhead  for  program  startup  is  significant  In  our 
implementation,  the  rectangle  descriptions  are  stored  in  a  list,  which  is  then  passed  to  the  Warp  tor  painting  all  at 
once. 

Two  different  implementations  of  the  paint  rectangle  routine  were  tried.  In  the  first  Apply  code  was  used.  Aii 
rectangle  descriptions  were  passed  as  parameters  to  the  Apply  routine.  The  Apply  program  checked  to  see  if  its 
pixel  fell  within  the  rectangle  description,  and  if  it  did  then  it  was  painted.  (The  rectangle  descriptions  were  ordered 
in  the  same  order  as  the  C  code  would  have  painted  them.  Hence  the  Apply  code  always  produced  the  same  result 
as  the  original  C  code,  even  when  rectangle  descriptions  overlapped.) 

In  the  second  implementation,  which  was  written  in  W2,  each  cell  took  one  tenth  of  the  rectangle  descriptions.  A 
row  of  the  image  was  passed  in,  and  each  cell  painted  its  portions  of  the  rectangles  onto  that  row,  passing  the  painted 
row  on  to  the  next  cell.  As  before,  the  rectangles  were  ordered  so  that  painting  happened  in  the  same  order  as  the 
original  C  code. 

The  second  implementation  was  faster,  mainly  because  some  of  the  testing  could  be  done  on  a  per-row  basis 
(namely,  whether  the  row  intersected  with  the  circumscribing  rectangle  aligned  with  the  image  axes  around  the 
rectangle  to  be  drawn).  In  the  Apply  code  this  had  to  be  done  on  a  per-pixel  basis. 

The  time  for  this  routine  was  2.3  s  with  a  standard  deviation  of  179  ms.  Of  this,  approximately  97%  (standard 
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deviation  0.40%)  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  Warp  paint  rectangle  routine. 


EXPLOITING  TASK-LEVEL  PARALLELISM 

Warp  is  programmed  using  the  attached  processor  model,  in  which  a  general  purpose  host  (a  Sun  workstation)  runs 
the  majority  of  the  code,  which  is  also  the  least  time-consuming  portion,  and  calls  the  Warp  array  to  do  time- 
consuming  small  portions  of  the  program.  In  this  benchmark,  these  portions  of  the  code  are  those  that  access 
images.  Almost  every  operation  that  touches  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  pixels  in  the  image  runs  on  Warp.  (The 
„nl>  exception  is  tl>e  boundary  extraction  code). 

We  take  advantage  of  the  intrinsic  parallelism  in  this  model  at  several  points  in  the  benchmark.  Warp  can  run  on  its 
own,  doing  some  image  processing,  while  the  Sun  does  other  tasks  in  parallel. 

Exploiting  task-level  parallelism  in  this  way  allows  us  to  largely  eliminate  the  overhead  of  reading  in  images  during 
the  benchmark,  which  would  otherwise  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  benchmark  time.  Figure  6  shows 
where  we  were  able  to  make  use  of  task-level  parallelism:  that  is,  in  “read  depth  image,’’  “read  model 
descriptions,”  and  “extract  strong  cues.”  “Read  depth  image”  involves  reading  the  floating-point  depth  image 
from  disk,  and  “read  model  descriptions”  involves  reading  the  model  descriptions  in,  where  they  are  stored  in 
ASCII.  Because  the  depth  image  is  so  large,  it  takes  about  one  second  to  read;  since  the  model  descriptions  are 
stored  in  ASCII,  they  also  take  about  one  second  to  read  and  translate  into  internal  binary  format. 


Figure  6:  Task-level  parallelism  in  the  IU  Benchmark 


Because  the  depth  image  and  model  data  are  read  in  parallel  with  a  Waip  computation,  they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
total  benchmark  time;  their  time  is  subtracted  from  the  benchmark  time.  This  effect  is  better  than  the  normal 
speedup  provided  by  faster  hardware,  which  is  only  multiplicative. 

While  the  depth  image  is  being  subjected  to  median  filter  and  the  Sobel  operator  on  Warp,  “extract  strong  cues” 
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runs  in  parallel  on  the  Sun.  “Extract  strong  cues”  is  a  complex  procedure  that  is  difficult  to  parallelize,  and  which 
would  nave  required  a  lot  of  reprogramming  to  run  on  Warp.  Moreover,  since  it  could  be  run  in  parallel,  its 
execution  did  not  contribute  to  the  total  benchmark  time  (at  least  in  the  case  when  5x5  median  filter  was  used). 

Exploiting  task-level  parallelism  in  this  way  is  a  powerful  and  general  method  of  reducing  total  program  time, 
because  it  does  not  rely  on  particular  hardware  features;  instead,  any  routine  that  does  not  have  dependencies  with 
later  routines  can  be  executed  in  parallel.  Task  level  parallelism  is  therefore  much  easier  to  exploit  than  data 
parallelism,  which  was  exploited  in  the  routines  implemented  on  Warn;  only  minimal  reprogramming  is  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  places  in  the  benchmark  where  task  level  parallelism  can  oe  used.  This  is  due  to 
the  general  nature  of  recognition  programs,  where  almost  every  reasoning  step  depends  on  those  preceding  it. 


PERFORMANCE  SUMMARY 

Table  1  gives  all  the  performance  figures  for  Warp  on  the  IU  benchmark.  The  times  given  for  indented  lines  are 
included  in  the  first  non-indented  lire  above.  Means  and  standard  deviations  of  execution  times  are  also  given.  AU 
times  are  in  seconds.  All  numbers  are  rounded  to  three  significant  digits. 


The  startup  time  for  Warp  programs  was  estimated  to  be  about  25  ms,  not  counting  code  download  time,  which  is 
given  in  the  table. 


MAKING  PARALLEL  PROGRAMMING  EASIER 

In  the  implementation  of  the  Warp  routines  above,  there  is  a  strong  difference  between  those  implemented  using  W2 
and  those  implemented  using  Apply.  The  Apply  routines  are  shorter  than  the  corresponding  C  programs,  and 
generally  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  program;  the  W2  routines  are  longer  than  the  C  routines,  and  generally 
required  days  of  careful  programming  to  get  right.  Here  we  examine  the  reasons  for  this  difference. 

The  W2  programmer  has  to  do  several  tasks  that  the  Apply  programmer  avoids: 

1 .  Input  and  output  the  data  structures  from  Warp. 

2.  Sequence  the  operation  across  the  input  data  structure.  The  C  programmer  must  also  do  this  step. 

3.  Combine  separate  portions  of  the  output  data  structure  into  one  structure. 

The  W2  programmer  is  also  at  one  other  important  disadvantage  compared  to  the  Apply  programmer;  W2  code  runs 
only  on  waip,  while  Apply  programs  run  on  several  machines,  with  more  implementations  underway.  It  is  far 
easier  to  exchange  Apply  programs  between  machines,  making  Apply  programs  more  useful  as  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  also  Apply  programs  have  a  much  longer  useful  lifetime  than  W2  programs.  (For  example, 
the  Apply  programs  in  WEB  have  been  ported  from  Warp  to  iWarp  and  through  two  changes  in  Warp/W2 
architecture  without  change,  while  the  W2  programs  needed  or  will  need  changes  in  all  three  cases.) 

The  W2  programmer,  however,  has  two  critical  advantages  compared  with  the  Apply  programmer;  (1)  W2  is  a 
general  language,  and  (2)  It  is  possible  to  exploit  raster-order  processing  in  W2,  giving  greater  efficiency.  The  first 
advantage  is  the  reason  that  connected  components  and  the  Hough  probe  algorithm  were  written  in  W2;  the  second 
is  the  reason  W2  was  used  for  median  filter  and  the  paint  result  routine. 

We  now  consider  whether  it  is  possible  to  extend  Apply  so  that  it  can  be  made  more  general,  and  capable  of 
exploiting  raster-order  processing,  without  losing  the  advantages  listed,  above. 


Let  us  make  a  list  of  requirements  for  the  new,  extended  Apply: 

1.  It  should  be  capable  of  raster-order  processing  for  greater  efficiency. 

2.  It  should  be  capable  of  computing  global  image  processing  algorithms. 

Considering  the  global  image  processing  algorithms  in  this  benchmark,  we  observe  that  they  all  order  their 
processing  in  the  following  way: 

•  The  image  is  broken  down  into  sections,  one  section  per  processor. 
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Table  1:  Performance  of  Warp  on  the  IU  Benchmark 
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•  Each  processor  computes  a  global  result  on  its  section. 

•  The  global  results  are  combined  to  create  the  global  data  structure  for  the  whole  image. 

Our  experience  suggests  that  this  divide  and  conquer  approach  to  global  image  operations  is  useful  and  general. 
Therefore,  we  will  use  it  in  the  extended  Apply  as  the  uniform  paradigm  for  global  image  operations.  We  will  add 
to  Apply  the  ability  for  the  programmer  to  define  a  special  combining  function;  this  takes  the  output  of  two  Apply 
functions  applied  over  areas  of  the  image  and  combines  them.  For  example,  the  combining  function  for  histogram  is 
the  operation  of  adding  the  two  histograms.  We  also  add  a  termination  function,  which  is  applied  once  to  the  final 
global  data  structure;  this  can  discard  intermediate  results  needed  for  the  combining  operations  and  produce  the 
global  output.  In  order  to  initialize  the  data  structures  that  are  being  computed,  we  adaan  initialization  function. 

We  will  also  add  raster-order  image  processing  to  Apply.  An  important  issue  is  whether  this  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  implement  Apply  (since  restricting  the  programmer  to  order-independent  operations  was  supposed  to 
make  Apply  compilers  easier  to  implement).  Our  experience  suggest  that  it  does  not;  all  Apply  compilers  (except 
for  the  one  for  SLAP  (Fisher  and  Highnam,  1987))  process  tne  image  in  raster  order  anyway.  (Raster  order 
processing  makes  sense  only  on  processors  that  have  much  fewer  processors  than  pixels.  This  is  the  reason  it  would 
fee  hard  to  implement  efficiendy  on  an  architecture  like  SLAP.  Tfee  same  problem  exists  on  other  architectures,  for 
example  the  Connection  Machine  (Tucker  and  Robertson,  1988).) 

Raster  order  processing  implies  that  there  must  be  some  way  of  initializing  the  computation,  since  raster  order 
algorithms  assume  some  previous  state.  The  initialization  function  we  added  in  order  to  compute  global  operations 
can  serve  this  purpose.  The  current  Apply  function  becomes  the  function  that  is  applied  repeatedly,  in  raster-order, 
across  the  image.  Note  that  the  presence  of  an  initialization  function  allows  us  to  start  the  raster-order  processing 
anywhere  in  the  image;  this  makes  it  possible  to  still  process  the  image  in  parallel,  with  raster-order  processing  at 
each  cell. 

Raster  order  processing  allows  us  to  think  in  terms  of  processing  regions  of  pixels.  Because  of  this,  we  can  add  a 
useful  restriction  to  the  applications  of  the  combining  function;  we  require  that  Apply  use  it  to  combine  global 
variables  computed  only  over  adjacent  regions  of  the  image.  This  makes  it  easier  to  implement  many  global  image 
operations,  for  example  connected  components. 

To  summarize,  extended  Apply  programs  consist  of  up  to  four  parts; 

’. .  An  initialization  function,  which  can  be  run  anywhere  in  the  image. 

2.  A  raster-order  function,  which  is  applied  in  raster-order  across  the  image  (wrapped  around  the  borders 
of  the  image).  The  first  execution  of  the  raster-order  function  is  guaranteed  to  be  preceded  by  an 
execution  of  the  initialization  function. 

3.  A  combining  function,  which  combines  the  outputs  of  any  two  image  regions  to  produce  an  output  for 
the  concatenation  of  the  two  regions.  In  order  to  make  programming  easier,  we  stipulate  that  the 
combining  function  will  be  applied  only  to  adjacent  “swaths”  (groups  of  consecutive  rows)  of  the 
image. 

4.  A  termination  function,  which  is  applied  once  after  the  output  of  the  entire  image  is  computed. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  these  parts  in  an  Apply  program;  only  the  raster-order  function  is  required. 

To  illustrate  how  the  Apply  compiler  could  use  these  functions  on  different  parallel  computers,  let  us  call  the 
initialization  function  /,  tne  raster-order  function  R,  the  combining  function  C,  and  the  termination  function  i.  On  a 
serial  processor,  these  functions  will  be  executed  as  follows  on  a  NxiV  image; 

/(),R(0,0),R(0,1), .  . .  ,R(0,AO,R(1,0), . . .  ,R(N,N),TQ 

Subscripts  are  used  to  represent  the  image  pixel  at  the  center  of  the  window  processed  by  the  function. 

On  a  multiprocessor  where  the  image  is  broken  down  horizontally,  each  processor  taking  an  adjacent  set  of  rows,  a 
similar  program  will  be  used,  except  that  each  processor  will  process  only  its  rows,  and  the  combining  function  will 
be  applied  to  merge  results  from  adjacent  stripes.  One  processor’s  program  might  look  like  this: 

/(t,0),R(t,0),R(t,l) _ fl(t, AO, /?(/'-!- 1,0), . . .  ,/?(/, A0,C() 
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where  the  application  of  CO  merges  this  processor’s  results  with  the  results  from  some  other  processor.  The  order 
of  the  combining  operations  depends  on  the  interprocessor  communications  facilities. 

If  we  partition  the  image  vertically,  each  processor  taking  an  adjacent  set  of  columns  (as  in  the  Apply  Warp 
implementation)  we  can  still  implement  raster  order  processing  by  passing  intermediate  results  between  processors 
after  each  has  completed  processing  its  portion  of  the  columns.  The  program  on  the  first  processor  looks  like  this: 

I(i,0),R(i,0),  . . .  ,R(iJ),Send() 

where  SendQ  sends  the  intermediate  results  from  this  processor  to  the  next.  Intermediate  processors  have  this 
program: 

ReceiveQ,R(i,k ), . . .  ,R{i,t), SendQ 
and  the  last  processor  has  this  program: 

Receive(),R(i,  k), . . .  ,R(i,  /),  C() 

Processing  the  image  in  this  way  creates  a  pipeline  of  processors,  staggered  diagonally  across  the  image.  After 
processor  1  has  started  processing  the  first  row,  processor  0  goes  on  the  process  the  second.  This  mapping  would  be 
efficient  only  on  computers  with  low  communications  overhead,  such  as  Warp. 

There  are  several  ways  of  merging  regions  computed  on  different  processors.  With  only  nearest-neighbor 
communications  in  a  linear  processor  array,  regions  would  be  merged  serially -i.e.,  the  first  region  is  merged  with 
the  second,  this  result  is  then  merged  with  the  third  region,  and  so  on,  resulting  in  a  tree  of  merge  operations  like  that 
shown  in  Figure  7.  On  a  machine  that  has  more  flexible  interprocessor  communications  facilities,  regions  can  be 
merged  in  parallel  as  shown  in  Figure  8. 


Figure  7:  Merging  results  from  adjacent  image  regions  serially 


Figure  8:  Merging  results  from  adjacent  image  regions  in  parallel 
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The  image  can  be  broken  down  differently,  for  example  by  columns,  or  by  allocating  a  square  region  to  each 
processor.  Dividing  the  image  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each  processor  a  complete  row  has  the  advantage  that  SendQ 
and  Receive 0  functions  are  unnecessary.  However,  breaking  the  image  down  in  other  ways  also  has  advantages. 
Dividing  the  image  by  columns  allows  us  to  compute  local  Apply  operations  on-line;  as  each  row  is  fed  to  the 
processor  array,  another  row  of  results  is  computed.  Dividing  the  image  into  squares  allows  us  to  use  more 
processors  efficiently,  since  Apply  programs  must  duplicate  processing  at  the  region  perimeter,  and  the  rectangular 
region  of  a  given  area  with  the  shortest  perimeter  is  a  square. 

There  is  an  important  limitation  in  the  divide  and  conquer  when  we  try  to  reduce  execution  time  by  using  more  and 
more  processors.  Because  of  the  overhead  of  the  merge  step,  execution  time  decreases  until  a  certain  point,  after 
which  using  more  processors  actually  results  in  longer  execution  time.  The  number  of  processors  that  gives  the 
shortest  execution  time  depends  on  the  algorithm,  the  image  size,  and  the  interprocessor  communication  method. 
Let  A  be  the  time  to  merge  two  adjacent  regions,  and  B  be  the  time  to  process  the  entire  image  in  raster  order.  With 

serial  merging  of  regions  as  in  Figure  7,  the  optimal  number  of  processors  is  \ lB/A ;  on  a  two-dimensional  array  of 
cells  with  two  merge  steps  (one  horizontal  and  one  vertical)  the  optimal  number  is  (B/A)2/3;  and  with  the  merge 
steps  implemented  as  in  Figure  8,  each  merge  halving  the  number  of  regions  to  merge,  the  optimal  number  is 
B  In  2/A.  Table  2  gives  the  optimal  number  of  processors  for  three  algorithms:  image  sum,  histogram,  and  connected 
components,  all  on  512x512  and  10,000x10,000  images.  The  time  for  512x512  connected  components  comes  from 
its  Warp  implementation  in  the  first  DARPA  Image  Understanding  benchmark;  the  other  times  are  estimated. 

We  also  give  the  “knee”  of  the  execution  time  profile,  where  the  benefit  (increase  in  speedup)  per  unit  cost 
(decrease  in  efficiency)  is  maximized  (Eager,  et  al.,  1989).  Denning  the  efficiency  of  the  parallel  implementation  on 
N  processors  as  en~t  i  /(NTn),  where  Tk  is  the  execution  time  on  k  processors,  this  point  is  the  k  for  which  EJTk  is 
maximized.  The  point  at  which  this  happens  is  the  most  cost-effective  number  of  processors  to  use.  For  a  linear 

array,  this  number  of  processors  at  the  knee  is  Vfi/3A;  on  a  two-dimensional  array,  it  is  (B/4A)2'3.  There  is  no  closed 
form  solution  for  the  number  of  processors  with  parallel  merging;  it  is  N  in  the  equation  N=(B/A)\n  2/(lnN+2). 


Algorithm 

Image  size 

B/A 

Serial  merge 

Two  merge  steps 

Binary  tree  merge 

Max 

Best 

Max 

Best 

Max 

Best 

512x512 

262,000 

512 

296 

4100 

1625 

181,000 

15,600 

Image  sum 

lOKxlOK 

100,000,000 

10,000 

5773 

215,000 

85,499 

69,300,000 

4,030,000 

512x512 

1020 

32 

18 

102 

40 

710 

106 

Histogram 

10ATX10/ST 

391,000 

625 

361 

5340 

2120 

271,000 

22,500 

512x512 

256 

16 

9 

40 

16 

177 

32 

Connected  components 

lO/srxlOK 

5000 

71 

41 

292 

116 

3470 

430 

Table  2:  Global  operations  with  different  communications  methods 


Table  2  gives  us  some  justification  for  allowing  the  programmer  to  assume  that  the  image  is  divided  only  by  rows 
when  writing  the  combining  function.  For  algorithms  as  complex  as  histogram,  the  overhead  of  the  merge  operation 
is  great  enough  so  that  there  is  not  enough  parallelism  available  to  require  dividing  the  image  in  this  way.  The  only 
cases  where  the  available  parallelism  exceeds  the  number  of  rows  are  image  sum  with  two  merge  steps  or  parallel 
merging,  and  histogram  for  binary  tree  merge  (and  even  there  the  most  cost-effective  number  of  processors  is  near  to 
or  less  than  the  image  height).  Even  if  we  allowed  image  subdivision  by  columns,  the  Apply  programmer  and 
compiler  could  not  make  good  use  of  it  except  with  extremely  simple  merge  operations.  (Of  course,  in  the  absence 
of  a  combining  function  the  Apply  compiler  can  still  divide  the  image  by  columns,  without  introducing  any  extra 
overhead,  just  as  the  current  Apply  does  in  its  implementation  on  Warp.) 


BENCHMARK  GLOBAL  IMAGE  PROCESSING  OPERATIONS  IN  APPLY 

We  now  consider  how  the  global  image  processing  operations  in  this  benchmark  can  be  written  in  the  extended 
Apply. 


We  will  sketch  the  implementations  of  each  algorithm  and  avoid  detailed  questions  of  their  implementation  in  the 
new  language.  We  order  the  algorithms  in  order  of  difficulty. 
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MEDIAN  FILTER 


The  median  Filter  algorithm  can  be  written  using  a  raster- order  function  as  follows: 

•  At  the  beginning  of  each  row,  the  raster-order  function  sorts  the  elements  in  the  window  and  stores 
them  in  a  list.  It  then  selects  the  median  element  from  this  list;  this  is  the  output.  In  preparation  for 
moving  the  window  to  the  right,  the  leftmost  elements  of  the  window  are  deleted  from  the  list,  and  the 
new  rightmost  elements  are  added. 

Since  the  median  filter  algorithm  does  not  compute  a  global  result,  there  is  no  need  for  combination  or  termination 
functions. 


PAINT  RECTANGLE 

As  supplied  with  the  benchmark,  the  paint  rectangle  algorithm  performs  an  important  optimization;  for  a  given 
rectangle,  it  determines  from  its  bounding  box  whether  or  not  the  current  row  of  the  image  intersects  with  the 
rectangle  or  not.  Our  extended  Apply  program  can  make  the  same  optimization: 

•  At  the  beginning  of  each  row  the  raster-order  function  determines,  for  the  current  row,  whether  or  not  it 
intersects  each  of  the  rectangles  being  painted.  It  then  goes  through  each  of  the  intersected  rectangles  in 
order  (from  most  distant  to  nearest),  determining  if  the  current  pixel  lies  within  them,  and  repeatedly 
assigning  the  current  pixel  the  color  of  the  rectangle  within  which  it  falls.  The  result  is  that  the  current 
pixel  gets  the  color  of  the  nearest  rectangle  containing  it. 


DEPTH  PROBE 

The  depth  probe  operation  as  supplied  with  the  benchmark  processes  only  with  the  bounding  box  of  the  rectangle 
that  is  being  probed.  It  computes  a  simple  global  operation  on  this  rectangle: 

•  The  initialization  function  zeroes  the  various  counters:  points  too  deep,  points  at  the  correct  depth,  and 
other  points.  It  also  zeroes  a  variable  that  keeps  track  of  the  sum  of  depths  of  points  at  the  correct 
depth. 

•  The  raster  order  function  first  determines  if  a  pixel  falls  within  the  rectangle.  If  it  does,  it  updates  the 
appropriate  counter,  and  adds  its  depth  to  the  sum  of  depth  variable  if  it  is  at  the  correct  depth. 

•  The  combination  function  simply  adds  together  corresponding  variables  from  the  adjacent  regions. 

•  The  termination  function  calculates  the  average  depth  by  dividing  the  sum  of  depth  variable  by  the  total 
number  of  correct  points. 

Note  that  the  W2  program  implemented  for  the  benchmark  used  a  different  method  of  partitioning  the  image  than 
any  we  have  proposed  for  implementing  extended  Apply  programs.  The  image  was  dealt  out  to  the  processors,  one 
pixel  at  a  time,  with  no  concern  for  how  the  processors  mapped  onto  the  image;  each  of  the  ten  processors  simply 
took  every  tenth  pixel.  This  was  done  because  there  is  no  dependence  whatsoever  between  adjacent  pixels  in  the 
code  as  supplied  with  the  benchmark,  and  because  it  was  easier  to  program. 

However,  the  extended  Apply  makes  it  possible  to  propose  a  refinement  in  the  algorithm,  which  can  also  be  used  in 
the  paint  rectangle  routine.  For  each  row,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  starting  ana  ending  pixels  in  that  row  that  fall 
within  the  rectangle;  this  computation  can  be  done  in  the  raster-order  function.  The  resulting  code  avoids  having  to 
test  every  pixel  Tor  whether  it  lies  in  the  rectangle.  Since  this  test  is  difficult,  involving  several  floating  point 
operations,  the  resulting  code  is  faster,  and  no  more  difficult  to  implement  in  the  extended  Apply. 

HOUGH  PROBE 

Hough  probe  performs  a  Hough  transform  on  the  Sobel-processed  depth  image  to  find  rectangle  edges.  The  region 
of  the  image  processed  is  localized,  but  the  Hough  transform  produced  is  not,  although  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
actually  used.  Using  the  divide  and  conquer  model  in  this  way  has  serious  implications  tor  memory  usage.  We 
present  two  different  implementation  of  Hough  probe  in  the  extended  Apply.  In  tne  first,  we  divide  the  image: 

•  The  initialization  function  zeroes  the  Hough  space  und  also  calculates  the  sine  and  cosine  tables  that  are 
used  to  update  it. 
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•  The  raster  order  function  first  determines  if  the  pixel  is  non-zero.  If  it  is,  it  increments  all  elements  of 
the  Hough  space  that  are  mapped  by  this  pixel;  this  is  a  sine  wave  in  the  Hough  array. 

•  The  combination  function  sums  the  two  Hough  spaces  from  the  adjacent  regions  to  give  the  new  Hough 
space. 

There  is  no  termination  function  because  the  final  output  of  this  algorithm  is  the  Hough  space.  However,  we  could 
implement  more  processing  in  the  Hough  probe  by  including  some  of  the  probing  for  weak  and  strong  edges  in  the 
termination  function.  This  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  output  the  Hough  space. 

This  implementation  of  Hough  probe  requires  each  processor  to  store  the  complete  Hough  space;  worse,  when  the 
two  Hough  spaces  are  combined  one  processor  must  store  two  of  them.  Tnis  is  unfortunate,  since  in  parallel 
processors  memory  is  usually  at  a  premium.  The  Hough  space  used  here  is  180x512;  this  would  not  fit,  for 
example,  in  the  Warp  cell’s  32K.W  memory,  or  in  iWarp’s  128KW  memory. 

The  W2  code  implemented  for  the  benchmark  divides  the  Hough  space  among  processors.  We  can  do  this  in  the 
extended  Apply,  by  treating  the  output  Hough  space  as  an  image.  In  this  way,  updating  the  Hough  space  becomes 
similar  to  a  graphics  operation,  with  the  output  Hough  space  being  the  output  image: 

•  The  initialization  function  calculates  sine  and  cosine  tables  as  before.  (Since  the  initialization  function 
is  run  at  the  beginning  of  a  row,  and  the  Hough  array  is  indexed  as  (p,0),  we  must  initialize  the 
complete  sine  and  cosine  table  for  each  row). 

•  The  raster  order  function  need  only  consider,  for  a  given  Hough  pixel,  what  image  pixels  map  onto  it 
This  is  a  line  in  the  image;  the  raster  order  function  indexes  along  this  line,  and  increments  the  Hough 
pixel  for  each  non-zero  image  pixel. 

There  is  no  combination  or  termination  function,  because  we  have  formulated  Hough  transform  as  a  local  operation 
by  treating  the  input  image  as  a  global  parameter.  This  algorithm  could  actually  be  implemented  in  the  current 
Apply  as  it  is  formulated  here.  (It  was  not  implemented  in  this  way  for  the  benchmark  because  of  technical 
restriction  in  the  current  Apply;  global  parameters  must  have  dimensions  that  are  know  at  compile  time.  The 
subimage  processed  by  the  Hough  probe  is  determined  at  run  time). 

The  second  implementation  of  Hough  probe  has  an  advantage  when  only  a  small  part  of  the  Hough  space  is  actually 
needed,  as  here  (where  strong  and  weak  edges  are  searched  for  in  part  of  the  Hough  space).  Onlv  that  part  of  the 
image  that  maps  on  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Hough  space  will  be  examined,  if  we  precede  the  raster  order 
function  by  a  test  if  the  Hough  pixel  is  needed.  In  the  first  implementation  of  Hough  transform,  there  is  no  good 
way  of  avoiding  this  unnecessary  computation. 

In  this  implementation,  the  input  image  is  stored  at  all  processors,  while  the  Hough  space  is  distributed.  If  the  input 
image  is  large,  it  may  not  fit.  In  this  case,  it  is  possible  to  process  the  input  image  in  slices,  incrementing  the  Hough 

Sace  appropriately  for  each  slice.  This  results  in  some  unnecessary  computation  (because  the  line  parameters  for 
;  image  scan  have  to  be  recomputed  for  each  slice),  but  it  can  make  the  memory  space  used  for  each  pass 
arbitrarily  small. 


CONNECTED  COMPONENTS 

One  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  divide  and  conquer  model  implemented  by  the  extended  Apply  is  the  idea  of 
data  reduction.  Tne  output  data  structure  of  this  level  of  vision  is  assumed  to  be  smaller  than  the  input,  which  is  an 
image.  This  assumption,  which  is  true  of  most  vision  algorithms  at  this  level,  is  not  true  of  connected  components, 
since  the  output  data  structure  is  an  image,  just  like  the  input.  This  assumption  is  also  violated  by  Hough  transform, 
but  as  we  have  seen  it  is  not  difficult  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  Hough  transform,  because  of  the  many  sources  of 
parallelism  there.  It  is  harder  to  deal  with  it  in  connected  components,  however. 

Connected  components  can  be  formulated  in  many  different  ways.  These  different  methods  have  significantly 
different  implications  for  the  type  of  architecture  that  implements  tne  algorithm  most  efficiently.  The  recommended 
algorithm  lor  the  benchmark  is  different  from  the  algorithm  we  implemented  on  Warp;  this  is  because  the 
recommended  algorithm  is  more  suitable  for  a  large  processor  array,  while  the  algorithm  we  implemented  is  better 
suited  for  a  small  processor  array  like  Warp.  In  this  section  we  will  examine  both  the  algorithm  we  actually 
implemented  and  the  recommended  algorithm  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extended  Apply. 
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First,  let  us  consider  the  algorithm  we  actually  implemented.  It  breaks  down  into  three  parts: 

1.  Split  the  image  into  separate  parts,  allocating  one  region  to  each  processor,  and  label  them  separately, 
building  an  equivalence  table  for  each  part 

2.  By  examining  the  boundaries  between  the  parts,  merge  the  equivalence  tables. 

3.  Apply  the  merged  equivalence  table  to  the  image,  producing  the  completely  labelled  image. 

The  final  step  is  actually  done  by  application  of  the  first  cell’s  equivalence  table  to  the  entire  image,  followed  by 
application  of  the  second  cell’s  equivalence  table,  and  so  on.  Doing  the  applications  in  this  way  allows  us  to  make 
only  a  single  forward  merge  pass  (from  the  first  cell  to  the  last)  across  the  equivalence  tables,  instead  of  having  to 
make  both  a  forward  and  backwards  pass,  and  also  avoids  having  to  create  a  unified  global  equivalence  table. 

We  will  put  the  first  two  steps  in  the  above  algorithm  into  one  extended  Apply  program,  and  put  the  second  step  into 
a  second  program,  since  each  requires  a  pass  over  the  image.  The  first  two  steps  in  connected  components  can  be 
written  as  follows: 

•  The  initialization  function  zeroes  the  equivalence  table. 

•  If  the  new  pixel  is  non-zero,  the  raster  order  function  gives  it  a  label,  copying  the  label  from  the  pixel  to 
the  left,  left  and  above,  above,  or  right  and  above,  if  any  of  them  are  non-zero,  and  otherwise  assigning 
it  a  new  label.  If  two  of  these  pixels  are  non-zero  and  have  different  labels,  it  performs  a  union  between 
the  two  labels  and  assigns  the  smaller  of  them  to  the  new  pixel.  (A  standard  UNION-FIND  algorithm 
(Aho,  et  al„  1975)  can  be  used,  or  see  below.)  The  labelled  pixels  from  the  top  and  bottom  boundaries 
of  the  image  region  are  saved  in  a  special  buffer. 

•  The  combining  function  merges  the  two  equivalence  tables  by  stepping  along  the  touching  boundaries, 
noting  touching  non-zero  pixels,  and  performing  a  merge  between  the  two  equivalence  tables. 

There  is  an  important  optimization  that  can  be  performed  in  the  raster-order  function;  because  the  image  is  two- 
dimensional,  it  is  not  necessary  to  perform  a  complete  merge  when  two  labels  are  merged.  A  region  that  is  inside  a 
second  region  can  never  be  merged  with  any  regions  outside  the  second  region.  This  optimization  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  several  authors  (Rung  and  Webb,  1985;  Schwartz,  et  al.,  1985). 

The  second  step  is  a  simple  Apply  program: 

•  The  raster-order  function  simply  looks  up  the  pixel  in  the  equivalence  table  and  outputs  its  mapping. 

This  implementation  of  connected  components  suffers  from  one  flaw,  which  was  partially  overcome  in  the  W2 
program  implemented  for  the  benchmark;  the  number  of  region  labels  can  be  potentially  very  large,  as  much  as 
one-quarter  (for  8-connected  components)  to  one-half  of  the  image  pixels  (for  4-connected  components).  This 
makes  the  equivalence  table  very  large,  in  fact  much  too  large  to  fit  in  one  Warp  cell’s  memory.  In  practice, 
however,  (ana  in  this  benchmark)  the  number  of  components  is  not  this  great 

The  W2  program  addressed  this  issue  by  maintaining  separate  equivalence  tables  on  each  cell,  which  were  never 
completely  merged.  As  long  as  an  individual  cell  did  not  need  to  label  more  components  than  would  fit  in  its  table, 
the  algorithm  would  work.  We  cannot  use  this  approach  in  the  extended  Apply,  since  it  maintains  an  idea  of  a  single 
value  of  all  global  variables  for  the  entire  image. 

This  restriction  shows  one  of  the  assumptions  behind  the  divide  and  conquer  model  that  we  are  using  in  Apply;  that 
is  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  data  being  processed.  Otherwise,  the  divide  and  conquer  model  becomes 
inefficient.  In  connected  components  this  assumption  is  normally  satisfied;  but  in  extreme  cases,  it  may  not  be,  and 
connected  components  will  have  to  be  implemented  directly  in  the  target  computer  language,  or  in  a  different  way. 

Another  way  connected  components  can  be  implemented  is  as  described  in  the  algorithm  supplied  with  the 
benchmark.  In  this  algorithm,  labels  are  simply  propagated  pixel  to  pixel,  and  no  global  equivalence  table  is  used. 
The  simplest  way  of  implementing  this  is  as  an  ordinary  Apply  program.  Initially,  we  assign  each  non-zero  pixel  a 
label  based  on  its  position  in  the  image,  then 

•  The  raster  order  function  simply  copies  the  minimum  of  the  adjacent  non-zero  pixels  and  the  current 
pixel  to  the  current  pixel. 
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This  implementation  is  extremely  inefficient,  however.  Each  pass  moves  a  label  only  one  pixel,  and  the  longest 
connected  component  in  an  image  can  have  a  length  on  the  order  of  the  area  of  the  image;  so  tne  running  time  of  the 
algorithm  is  proportional  to  the  image  area.  By  taking  advantage  of  raster-order  processing,  we  can  cause  this 
propagate  labels  all  the  way  across  one  row  or  down  one  column  in  on  pass,  but  this  is  not  especially  useful  since 
propagating  them  in  the  other  direction  is  just  as  hard  as  before. 


THEORETICAL  RESTRICTIONS  OF  THE  EXTENDED  APPLY 

So  far,  we  have  taken  a  practical  approach  to  understanding  the  class  of  image  processing  operations  that  can  be 
computed  in  the  extended  Apply;  we  showed  how  several  of  the  benchmark  algorithms  can  be  implemented  in  it. 
Now  we  consider  the  class  or  operations  that  can  be  implemented  in  extended  Apply  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view. 


Suppose  we  have  a  global  operation  GO  to  be  performed  over  an  image  /=(a0, . . .  ,an).  Let  it  be  implemented  by  a 
series  of  applications  of  some  raster-order  operation  RQ: 

G(J)=R(aQ>R(ax, . . .  ,*(«„, 0))) 

RO  is  the  raster-order  algorithm  that  is  used  to  implement  GO  on  a  serial  computer.  For  example,  if  GO  is 
“calculate  the  histogram  hO”  then  R(a,h )  is  the  operation  “add  1  to  h(a),”  ana  the  output  of  RQ  is  the  new 
histogram. 

On  a  parallel  machine,  we  will  execute  a  series  of  operations  of  RO  on  different  subsets  of  the  image,  then  combine 
them  somehow.  We  do  this  using  a  new  function  CO  such  that 

C(fi(a0,R(al, . . .  . . .  ,f?(aB,0))))=/?(ao,.R(ai . R(an,0))) 

for  any  0<i<n.  RO  is  the  raster-order  function  in  extended  Apply,  and  CO  is  the  combining  function  (we  are 
ignoring  the  initialization  and  termination  functions,  which  do  not  affect  the  proof.) 

It  turns  out  that  for  any  local  function  RQ,  is  is  possible  to  define  a  function  CQ  that  combines  two  outputs  of  RQ  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  repeated  applications  of  a  single  instance  of  R 0,  so  long  as  applying  RO  to  a  sequence  of 
data  produces  the  same  result  as  applying  it  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  proof  is  as  follows.  Suppose  we  have  the  results  of  applying  RO  repeatedly  to  two  sequences  A  and  B,  and  we 
want  to  compute  the  result  of  applying  RQ  to  A\\B.  (Al|fl  is  the  concatenation  of  the  sequences  A  and  B).  We  write 
R*A  for  the  output  of  applying  RO  to  A,  so  we  want  to  compute  R*A\\p  given  R*A  and  R*B.  Given  R*B,  we  find  (by 
enumeration,  if  necessary)  a  sequence  C  such  that  R*C=R*B.  We  then  define 

C(R'AXB)=R(c0,R(cv  •  •  •  ,R(cm,R*A))) 

Now  we  show  that  C(R*A,R*B)=R*A\\B.  Consider  the  graph  of  applications  of  RO  that  led  to  R*B=R*C,  as  shown  in 
Figure  9.  Below  the  point  at  which  R’B  is  computed,  one  branch  of  the  graph  leads  down  the  application  of  RO  to 
the  { c i ) ,  and  another  branch  leads  down  the  application  of  R 0  to  the  [bj).  We  extend  this  graph  upwards  to  the 

computation  of  R*A\\B  by  applying  RQ  to  the  {ak}.  Now,  since  RQ  is  is  reversible,  we  can  invert  the  graph  and  get 

the  same  result  below  c0.  But  this  result  is  exactly  what  we  have  defined  as  C(R*A,R*B).  This  completes  the 
proof. 

This  proof  does  not  show  that  CO  can  be  computed  efficiently.  In  extended  Apply,  the  programmer  is  responsible 
for  defining  CO  reasonably.  Note  that  if  the  programmer’s  definition  of  CO  computes  the  same  result  regardless  of 
the  order  of  application  of  RO,  then  RQ  does  not  have  to  be  reversible.  Also,  CO  may  not  compute  the  same  result, 
but  different  results  may  be  equivalent  for  the  programmer’s  purpose.  For  example,  floating  point  computations  are 
not  order  independent,  but  generally  the  errors  are  small  enough  so  that  this  does  not  matter.  Or  different  orders  of 
evaluation  may  calculate  different  results,  but  these  might  all  be  the  same  for  the  programmer’s  purpose- for 
example,  the  construction  of  the  equivalence  table  in  the  connected  components  algorithm. 


As  we  have  seen,  most  global  image  computations  can  be  formulated  in  this  manner.  Some  cannot;  these  are  image 
processing  operations  that  depend  on  processing  the  image  in  a  particular  order,  such  as  some  half-toning 
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Figure  9:  Graph  of  applications  of  RO  to  compute  R'A\\B 


algorithms,  the  forward  and  backward  pass  in  the  two-pass  grassfire  algorithm,  and  certain  region  merging 
operations. 


SUMMARY 

In  our  implementation  of  the  second  DARPA  IU  benchmark,  we  explored  a  number  of  programming  issues: 
choosing  which  routines  to  run  on  Warp,  and  which  to  run  in  parallel  (when  possible)  on  the  Sun;  choosing  which  to 
write  in  Apply,  and  which  had  to  be  written  in  W2;  and  choosing  how  to  partition  the  data  in  the  W2  programs. 

We  now  believe  it  is  possible  to  confront  the  issue  of  programming  mid-level  vision  routines  in  largely  machine- 
independent  manner.  We  propose  to  use  the  divide-and-conquer  programming  model  to  do  this. 

We  showed  how  the  DARPA  IU  benchmark  roui—es  can  be  implemented  in  this  model,  and  how  flexible  the  model 
is  for  experimenting  with  different  possible  mappings  of  the  routines.  The  theoretical  basis  of  the  model  was 
explored,  and  it  was  shown  that  a  general  class  of  global  image  processing  operations  -  those  that  are 
reversible -could  be  implemented  with  it. 
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Abstract 

In  recent  years  many  researchers  have  investigated  the  use  of  Markov  Random  Fields  (MRF)  for 
computer  vision.  MRF  have  been  generally  used  to  obtain  a  reliable  estimate  of  a  function  starting  from 
a  set  of  noisy  data  and  some  a  priori  knowledge  about  the  function.  These  models  can  easily  deal  with 
discontinuities,  introducing  a  discontinuity  field  (the  so  called  line  process)  and  the  solution  is  usually 
found  by  means  of  Monte  Carlo  algorithms.  The  major  drawbacks  are  the  computational  complexity  of 
the  implementation  and  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  parameters  of  the  model. 

In  this  paper  we  introduce  a  deterministic  approach  to  two  MRF  models,  based  on  some  classical 
statistical  mechanics  tools.  By  studying  the  partition  function  of  the  system  a  set  of  non  linear  equations 
are  obtained  whose  solution  gives  the  reconstructed  function  and  its  discontinuities.  We  introduce  the 
concept  of  effective  potential,  that  allows  us  to  eliminate  the  line  process  variable  from  the  probability 
distribution.  A  study  of  the  effective  potential  leads  to  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  parameters  of  the 
model  and  then  to  a  criterium  for  their  estimates.  The  deterministic  equation  that  we  obtain  are  feasible 
of  a  fast,  iterative  and  parallel  solution. 

We  consider  a  model  useful  to  reconstruct  piecewise  smooth  functions,  so  that  the  set  of  data  is 
smoothed  almost  everywhere  but  not  at  the  discontinuities.  The  model  is  then  improved  to  obtain  a 
smooth  discontinuity  field  and  to  enhance  the  contrast  where  a  discontinuity  appears.  The  improved 
model  exhibits  the  concepts  of  threshold,  suprathreshold  and  hysteresis  for  the  detection  of  discontinu¬ 
ities.  Parameter  estimation  is  discussed  and  experiments  with  synthetic  and  real  images  are  presented 
for  both  the  models,  confirming  a  better  performance  of  the  improved  model. 


1  Introduction 

In  recent  years  many  researchers  [8] [ll][5]  [3] [4]  have  investigated  the  use  of  Markov  Random  Fields  (MRF) 
for  early  vision.  MRF  models  can  generally  be  used  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  function  starting  from  a 
set  of  noisy  sparse  data,  such  as  intensity,  stereo,  or  motion  data.  Usually  two  fields  are  required  in  the 
MRF  formulation  of  a  problem:  one  represents  the  function  that  has  to  be  reconstructed,  and  the  other  is 
associated  to  its  discontinuities.  The  essence  of  the  MRF  model  is  that  they  give  the  probability  distribution 
of  the  configuration  of  the  fields,  given  a  set  of  data,  as  a  Gibbs  distribution.  The  model  is  then  specified 
by  an  “energy  function”,  that  can  be  modeled  to  embody  the  a  priori  information  about  the  system.  In  the 
standard  approach  an  estimate  of  the  field  and  its  discontinuities  is  given  by  the  configuration  that  maximizes 
the  probability  distribution,  or  equivalently  that  minimizes  the  energy  function.  Since  the  discontinuity  field 
is  a  discrete  valued  field  (it  assumes  only  the  values  0  or  1)  this  becomes  a  combinatorial  optimization 
problem,  that  can  be  solved  by  means  of  methods  like  the  Monte  Carlo  one  (simulated  annealing[13],  for 
example). 

The  MRF  formulation  is  appealing  because  it  allows  to  capture  many  features  of  the  system  of  interest  by 
simply  adding  appropriate  terms  in  the  energy  function.  However  it  has  two  main  drawbacks:  the  amount 
of  computer  time  needed  for  the  implementation  and  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  parameters  that  control 
the  relative  weight  of  the  various  terms  of  the  energy  function. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  a  deterministic  approach  to  MRF  models.  It  consists  in  explicitly  writing  down  a 
set  of  equations  from  which  we  can  compute,  possibly  by  means  of  techniques  of  numerical  analysis,  estimates 
of  the  values  of  the  field  /  and  the  line  process.  A  natural  framework  of  this  approach  is  the  equilibrium 
statistical  mechanics,  dealing  with  systems  with  many  degrees  of  freedom  described  by  Gibbs  probability 
distributions.  In  principle  statistical  mechanics  allows  us  to  derive  the  mean  statistical  values  of  the  field 
as  explicit  functions  of  the  data  and  tha  parameters  of  the  model:  an  algorithm  implementing  this  would 
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consist  just  of  one  step.  Since  the  analytical  computations  required  to  obtain  these  explicit  expressions  are 
usually  too  hard,  some  approximations  have  to  be  made:  as  a  result  the  solution  is  given  in  implicit  form  by 
a  set  of  non  linear  equations,  that  we  call  deterministic  equations  to  underline  the  deterministic  character  of 
the  whole  procedure. 

We  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  partition  function  Z ,  that  is  the  sum  of  the  probability  distribution 
over  all  the  possible  field  configurations,  since  it  is  well  known  to  contain  all  the  information  about  the 
system.  The  idea  underlying  our  approach  is  to  first  eliminate  from  Z  the  line  process  degrees  of  freedom: 
we  will  show  that  in  doing  so  the  effect  of  their  interaction  with  the  field  can  be  simulated  by  a  temperature 
dependent  “effective  potential”  that  depends  only  on  /.  Its  use  is  fundamental  in  the  derivation  of  the 
deterministic  equations,  and  gives  useful  insights  on  the  role  and  the  significance  of  the  parameters. 

An  advantage  of  such  an  approach  is  that  the  solution  of  the  deterministic  equations  is  faster  than  the 
Monte  Carlo  techniques,  fully  parallelizable  and  hopefully  feasible  of  analog  networks  implementation.  The 
possibility  of  writing  a  set  of  equations  is  useful  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  solution  and 
of  the  parameters  of  the  model. 

We  discuss  two  different  MRF  models.  The  energy  function  of  the  first  model  has  been  already  studied  by 
several  au thors[l] [1 0} [12][l  1  j .  This  energy  function  is  not  complex  enough  to  introduce  consistently  concepts 
like  smoothing  with  enhancement  of  discontinuities,  hysteresis,  threshold  and  suprathreshold. 

In  the  second  model  we  define  an  energy  function  with  an  extra  term  with  respect  to  the  previous  one, 
establishing  an  interaction  between  the  line  process  at  neighborhood  sites.  This  interaction  can  stimulate  the 
creation  of  a  line  at  a  particular  site  if  a  line  at  a  neighborhood  site  has  been  created.  This  term  will  allow 
the  data  to  be  smoothed,  but,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  enhance  the  contrast  at  the  discontinuities.  Typical 
edge  detection  features  like  hysteresis,  threshold  and  suprathreshold,  which  do  not  arise  from  the  previous 
energy  function,  will  arise  naturally  from  the  model.  We  point  out  that  this  model  is  a  generalization  of  the 
previous  one,  that  can  be  recovered  by  simply  setting  an  appropriate  parameter  to  zero. 

The  two  energy  functions  can  be  applied  to  dense  data  and  with  small  modification  to  sparse  data  as 
well.  The  problem  of  surface  reconstruction  and  retrieving  images  from  sparse  data  is  addressed  and  an 
algorithm  to  perform  these  tasks  is  obtained  and  implemented. 

The  paper  is  organized  in  the  following  way:  Section  2  presents  an  overview  of  Markov  Random  Fields  in 
vision.  Section  3  propose  the  deterministic  approximation  of  MRF,  with  an  application  to  the  two  particular 
models  mentioned  above.  Section  4  discusses  how  to  estimate  the  parameters  of  the  models.  In  Section  5 
the  results  are  exhibited.  Section  6  Extends  the  formulation  to  sparse  data  and  show  results.  Section  7 
concludes  the  paper. 

2  MRF  for  Surface  Reconstruction 

Consider  the  problem  of  approximating  a  surface  given  a  set  of  sparse  and  noisy  data  g  on  a  regular  2D 
lattice.  We  think  the  surface  as  a  field  /  (surface-field)  defined  on  a  regular  lattice,  such  that  the  value  of 
this  field  at  each  site  of  the  lattice  is  given  by  the  surface  value  at  this  site.  Adopting  a  probabilistic  point  of 
view  we  are  interested  in  the  conditional  probability  of  /  given  the  data  g  (F(/|g))-  Bayes  theorem  allows 
us  to  write 


P(f\g)  oc  P(g\f)P(f)  (2.1) 

where  P{g\f)  is  essentially  the  probability  distribution  of  the  noise  and  P(f)  is  the  prior  probability  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  field  /.  The  noise  is  usually  assumed  to  be  Gaussian,  so  that  P(g\f)  is  known.  The  shape  of 
P(f)  depends  on  our  a  priori  information  about  the  system  and  it  is  what  differentiates  a  model  from  an 
other  one.  If  we  assume  that  the  probability  of  a  certain  value  of  the  field  at  a  site  depends  only  upon  the 
neighbor  sites,  the  Clifford- Hammersley  theorem  guarantees  that  we  can  always  write 

P{f)  <xe-mn  (2.1) 

where  U{f)  can  be  computed  as  the  sum  of  local  contributions  from  each  lattice  site  i  and  0  is  a  parameter 
that  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  field.  As  a  result  the  conditional  probability 
P(f\g)  can  always  be  written  as  P(f\g)  oc  where  Ht(f)  is  usually  called  the  “energy  function” 

of  the  model. 
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The  discontinuities  of  the  field  /  can  easily  be  included  in  this  framework.  In  fact  Geman  and  Geman  [8] 
introduced  the  idea  of  another  field,  the  line  process  /,  located  on  the  dual  lattice,  and  representing  explicitly 
the  presence  or  absence  of  discontinuities  that  break  the  smoothness  assumption.  The  interaction  between 
the  fields  /  and  /  can  be  chosen  so  that  the  most  likely  configurations  are  piecewise  smooth. 

Once  the  probability  distribution  has  been  written  down,  an  estimate  for  the  fields  is  usually  obtained  with 
the  field  values  that  maximizes  it,  or  equivalently  that  minimize  the  energy  function  Ht(f).  A  number  of 
troubles  immediately  arises.  In  fact  the  energy  function  very  often  is  not  convex,  and  due  to  the  discrete 
nature  of  the  line  process  fields,  simulated  annealing  or  similar  Monte  Carlo  techniques  must  be  used  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  computational  effort  to  obtain  a  good  estimate  of  the  fields  is  then  very  large,  becoming 
one  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  the  MRFs.  Another  drawback  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  energy  function 
depends  on  some  parameters  that  control  the  relative  weight  of  the  various  terms.  The  problem  of  parameter 
estimation  has  been  attacked  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  far  to  be  completely  solved.  It  is  still  not  very  clear 
how  they  are  related  to  the  quality  of  the  solution  and  to  quantities  of  physical  interest. 


3  A  deterministic  approximation  of  MRF 

3.1  The  Effective  Potential  and  the  Deterministic  Equations 

We  now  briefly  sketch  how  a  deterministic  approach  to  MRF  can  be  pursued.  Details  of  the  derivation  can 
be  found  in  [6].  Let  g  a  given  set  of  data,  possibly  sparse,  defined  on  a  2D  lattice,  /  the  field  associated  to 
the  surface  to  reconstruct  and  1  a  field  whose  value  is  one  where  a  discontinuity  occurs  and  zero  elsewhere. 
We  consider  energy  functions  of  the  general  form 


ffg[fJ}  =  Efa[f,g}  +  Efl[f,l]  (3.1.1) 

where  the  first  term  is  usually  -  gi)2,  coming  out  from  the  Gaussian  distribution  of  the  noise,  and  the 

other  terms  contain  the  a  priori  information  about  the  system.  Due  to  the  discrete  nature  of  the  line  process 
field  the  minimum  of  the  energy  function  3.1  can  not  be  found  by  computing  derivatives  with  respect  to  the 
variables,  unless  we  succeed  in  eliminating  the  line  process  field  from  the  probability  distribution.  This  can 
be  done  by  looking  at  the  partition  function  Z.  It  is  well  known  that  Z  completely  describes  the  statistical 
properties  of  a  system,  and  its  knowledge  permits  to  compute  all  the  relevant  statistical  quantities  (as  mean 
values  or  correlation  functions).  In  our  case  it  can  be  written  in  the  following  form: 


{/,!} 


U } 


{1} 


where  means  the  sum  over  all  the  possible  configurations  of  the  fields  /  and  /.Defining  a  temperature 

dependent  effective  potential  as 


p  (o 

the  partition  function  becomes: 

Z  =  e-0{Et’[f'9]+B"»[f])  (3.1.2)  . 

{/> 

We  notice  that  the  line  process  disappeared  from  equation  3.1.2,  leaving  Z  unchanged,  so  that  the  energy 
function  given  by  Efg  +  E^jj  has  the  same  information  content  of  Hg.  Information  coming  from  the 
discontinuity  field  is  contained  in  the  effective  potential,  who  “simulates”  the  presence  of  the  line  process.  A 
set  of  deterministic  equation  is  now  easily  obtained  by  simply  minimizing  the  new  energy  function  Efg-VE^j 
with  respect  to  /,  that  is  by  writing  down  the  following  system  of  equations  (usually  non  linear): 


kE"+Ea 


</f 


)  =  o 


(3.1.3)  . 
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Figure  1:  The  surface  field  f,  the  horizontal  line  process  h  and  the  vertical  line  process  v  are  represented 
in  two  sites,  (i,j)  and  (i+2,  j+2),  of  the  lattice.  There  are  three  fields  defined  in  each  site  of  the  lattice  as 
opposed  to  having  one  field  in  a  lattice  and  other  fields  in  a  dual  lattice. 


If  the  temperature  (i)  is  different  from  zero  eq.  3.1.3  gives  implicitely  the  mean  statistical  values  of  the  field 
/  in  the  so  called  mean  field  approximation.  When  the  temperature  is  zero  it  can  be  shown  that  eq.  3.1.3 
gives  the  values  of  /  that  minimizes  Hs[f,l]. 

Similar  equation  can  be  derived  for  the  mean  values  of  the  discontinuity  field.  In  this  case  the  trick  is  to 
add  the  term  Wi  to  the  energy  function,  where  h  is  an  arbitrary  external  field  that  is  set  to  zero  at  the 
end  of  the  calculations.  The  effective  potential  depend  then  on  the  field  too,  but  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the 
mean  field  approximation  the  following  equation  hold: 


<li  >= 


9  E» 

dhlE'" 


h=0 


(3.1.4) 


Equation  3.1.4  becomes  exact  in  the  zero  temperature  limit,  and  together  eq.  3.1.3  gives  a  set  of  deterministic 
equations  whose  inspection  is  generally  very  useful,  giving  insights  on  the  nature  of  the  solution  and  of  the 
parameter  of  the  model. 

This  method  is  very  general  and  can  be  applied,  in  principle,  to  every  energy  function  tha  can  be  written 
as  in  eq.  3.1.  even  if  its  appliability  depends  on  how  far  the  analytical  computations  can  be  carried  on.  We 
showed  here  its  basic  formulation  including  a  line  process  field,  but  it  can  obvioulsy  extended.  This  turns 
out  to  be  useful,  because  in  this  paper  we  introduce  two  discontinuity  fields  (see  figure  1)  :  the  horizontal 
(h)  and  vertical  ( v )  line  process.  The  line  process  hij  connects  the  site  (i,  j)  to  the  site  (i,j  —  1),  while  Vij 
connects  the  site  ( i ,  j)  to  the  site  (i  -  1,  j).  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  two  dimensional  problem 
to  two  one  dimensional  problems,  provided  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  line  processes  do  not  interact. 
In  the  next  section  we  consider  some  specific  energy  functions  and  list  some  exact  and  approximated  result 
that  have  been  obtained  with  these  techniques  in  [6]. 


3.2  A  MRF  Model  for  Smoothing  and  Detecting  Discontinuities 


In  this  section  we  study  a  particular  MRF  model,  defined  by  the  following  energy  function: 
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Figure  2:  The  effective  potential  is  shown  as  a  function  of  the  horizontal  gradient  (fij  —  fi-ij )  a)  For 
1 3  =  0.002.  b)  Zero  temperature  limit  (0  — ►  oo). 


E(f ,  h,  v)  =  Efg(f)  +  E,(h,  v)  +  E„(f,  h,  v)  (3.2.1) 

where 


E ; g(f)  —  \  [fi,j  ~  9i,j)  i  Ei(h,v)  —  7  'y  .{hi,}  +  Vij)  (3.2.1a) 

Ej,(f,h, v)  =a'£[(fiJ  -  fij-i)7(l  -  hij)  +  (fij  -  fi-u)2(l  -  Vitj)}  (3.2.16) 

where  a  and  7  are  positive  valued  parameters  and  g  is  the  data  field.  This  energy  function  has  been  already 
studied  in  the  context  of  surface  approximation,  [1]  [10]  [12]  [1 1]  but  within  different  approaches.  Let  us  briefly 
comment  each  term  of  eq.  3.2.1.  The  first  term  enforces  closeness  to  the  data  and  the  second  one  takes 
into  account  the  price  we  pay  each  time  we  create  a  discontinuity  and  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
discontinuities  everywhere.  The  third  term  contains  the  interaction  between  the  field  and  the  line  processes: 
if  the  horizontal  or  vertical  gradient  is  very  high  at  site  (t,  j)  the  corresponding  line  process  will  be  very 
likely  to  be  active  (h{j  =  1  or  t>l>;  =  1),  to  make  energy  decrease  and  signal  a  discontinuity. 

We  notice  that  the  line  process  fields  interacts  only  with  the  /  field:  there  is  not  interaction  between  the 
line  process  fields  themselves.  Therefore  the  contribution  of  the  line  process  to  the  partition  function  can  be 
exactly  computed  and  the  effective  potential  turns  out  to  be: 

£>//(/)  =  +  (/*,>-  /»,j-i)2)+ 

3(7  -  <*(/<, j  -  fi-ij)2)<rgh  -  «(/<,;  -  fi,i- 1)2)]}  (3.2.2) 

where  we  have  defined  crg(x)  —  1+d_g-  . 

The  effective  potential  “simulates”  the  interaction  between  the  line  process  and  the  field  /  with  a  new 
interaction  between  the  field  and  itself.  We  notice  from  eq.  3.2.2  that  the  effective  potential  is  a  sum  of  local 
terms  depending  on  the  gradient  of  the  field  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  system.  The  shape  of  one  of  the 
local  terms  has  been  depicted  in  fig.  2  for  0  =  00  and  0  =  0.002  as  a  function  of  the  horizontal  gradient  of 
the  field. 

If  no  line  process  is  present  in  the  energy  function  its  shape  would  be  a  simple  parabola,  increasing  to 
infinity  as  the  gradient  increase  to  enforce  smoothness.  Let  us  consider  the  zero  temperature  result  of  fig.  2: 
as  far  as  the  gradient  is  below  a  threshold  the  effective  potential  is  a  parabola,  then  it  becomes  a  constant. 
This  means  that  the  smoothing  effect  acts  only  where  the  gradient  is  not  too  large.  The  gradient  growing  too 
much  means  that  a  discontinuity  is  likely  to  occur,  and  no  smoothing  effect  has  to  take  place  (the  potential 
becomes  constant).  When  the  temperature  is  different  from  zero  the  interpretation  is  similar,  but  the  border 
between  the  smoothing  and  not  smoothing  regions  becomes  less  sharp,  due  to  thermal  fluctuations  of  the 
line  process  field.  This  intuition  is  supported  by  an  explicit  computation:  by  applying  eq.  3.1.4  we  obtain: 

hitj  =  <7f}(a(fij  -  fi-ij)2  ~  7)  and  =  <Tg(a(fit]  -  fij-i)2  -  7)  (3.2.3). 

Equations  3.2.3  allow  us  to  compute  the  mean  values  of  the  line  process  as  a  function  of  the  mean  values  of 
the  field  /.  In  the  zero  temperature  limit  (0  — *  00)  the  function  <7,3  becomes  the  Heaviside  function:  when 
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the  horizontal  or  vertical  gradient  (/t]J  -  or  fij  -  are  larger  than  a  threshold  ( \f^)  a  vertical 

or  horizontal  discontinuity  is  created,  since  the  price  to  smooth  the  function  at  that  site  is  too  high.  This 
leads  to  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  parameter  7,  as  it  will  be  discussed  in  section  4.2. 

The  values  of  the  field  appearing  in  eq  3.2.3  can  be  found  by  solving  the  set  of  deterministic  equation 
described  in  the  previous  section  (eq.  3.1.3),  that  can  be  written  as: 

fi.j  —  9i,j  ~  /i.J-lMl  ~  Vi j)  +  aifi,j+  1  —  fi,j){l  —  ®i,j  +  l) 

-  a(fij  -fi-i, j)(l~hj)+  "(fi+ij-fiM-hi+ij)  (3-2.4) 

where  h,j  and  i’i.j  are  given  by  eq.  3.2.3 

When  substituting  eq.  3.2.3  in  eq.  3.2.4  we  obtain  a  set  of  non  linear  equations  for  the  mean  values  of  /, 
that  can  be  solved  in  a  fast,  iterative  and  parallel  way.  Equation  3.2.4  gives  the  field  at  site  i,j  as  the  sum 
of  data  at  the  same  site,  plus  an  average  of  the  field  at  its  neighbor  sites.  This  average  takes  in  account  the 
difference  between  the  neighbors.  The  larger  is  the  difference,  the  smaller  is  the  contribution  to  the  average. 
This  is  captured  by  the  term  (1  -  lij),  where  ltj  is  the  line  process.  At  the  zero  temperature  limit  (/?  — *  oo) 
the  line  process  becomes  1  or  0  and  then  only  terms  smaller  than  a  threshold  must  be  taken  in  account  for 
the  average.  This  interpretation  helps  us  in  understanding  the  role  of  the  a  and  7  parameters,  as  it  will  be 
discussed  in  chapter  4. 

3.2.1  The  Effective  Potential  and  the  Graduate  Non  Convexity  Algorithm 

We  have  to  point  out  that  this  energy  function  has  been  studied  by  Blake  and  Zisserman  [1],  in  the  context  of 
edge  detection  and  surface  interpolation.  They  do  not  derive  the  results  from  the  MRF  formulation  but  they 
simply  minimize  the  energy  function.  From  a  statistical  mechanics  point  of  view  the  mean-field  solution  does 
not  minimize  the  energy  function,  but  this  becomes  true  in  the  zero  temperature  limit,  so  their  approach 
must  be  recovered  from  the  MRF  formulation  in  this  limit.  This  is  indeed  the  case,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  effective  potential  becomes  the  Blake  and  Zisserman  Dotential  when  (3  goes  to  infinity.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  minimum  of  the  energy  function  £2  Blake  and  Zisserman  introduce  the  GNC  (Graduate  Non  Convexity) 
algorithm,  that  is  different  from  our  deterministic  scheme,  but  can  be  embedded  in  the  MRF  framework  in 
a  natural  way.  Let  us  review  briefly  the  GNC  algorithm.  The  main  problem  with  the  this  is  that  is  not  a 
convex  function  and  a  gradient  descent  method  can  not  be  applied  to  obtain  the  minimum  because  one  could 
be  trapped  in  a  local  minimum.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  Blake  and  Zisserman  introduce  a  family  of 
energy  functions  E <-p\  depending  continuously  on  a  parameter  p,  pe[ 0,  l],  such  that  E ^  is  convex,  E^  =  Ej 
and  E are  non  convex  for  pe[0,l).  Gradient  descent  is  successively  applied  to  the  energy  function  E ^ 
for  a  prescribed  decreasing  sequence  of  values  of  p  starting  from  p  =  1,  and  this  procedure  is  proved  to 
converge  for  a  class  of  given  data.  The  construction  of  the  family  of  energy  functions  £^is  ad  hoc  and 
consists  of  a  piecewise  polynomial.  In  our  framework  a  family  of  energy  functions  with  such  properties  is 
naturally  given  by  J .  The  GNC  algorithm  can  then  be  interpreted  as  the  tracking  of  the  minimum  of 
the  energy  function  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  zero  (like  a  deterministic  annealing).  In  this  way  the 
approach  of  Blake  and  Zisserman  can  be  view  as  a  deterministic  solution  of  the  MRF  problem,  even  if  it 
does  not  fully  exploit  the  possibility  of  obtaining  deterministic  equations  for  the  surface  and  discontinuity 
fields.  The  results  obtained  by  applying  this  method  to  edge  detection,  for  example,  are  good,  and  a  pattern 
of  meaningful  discontinuities  can  usually  be  recovered  [1].  However,  sometimes  the  full  set  of  discontinuities 
is  not  obtained:  when  the  gradient  of  the  image  brightness  is  under  the  threshold  a  discontinuity  may  not 
be  detected,  even  though  it  would  be  necessary,  for  example,  to  close  a  contour. 

If  interaction  between  lines  (self  interaction  of  the  line-field)  is  introduced  in  the  energy  function  this  problem 
can  be  overcome,  as  we  discuss  next. 

3.3  Making  discontinuities  smooth 


So  far  we  have  not  exploited  an  important  physical  constraint  of  images,  namely  the  smoothness  of  the 
discontinuity  field.  Isolated  discontinuities  are  very  unlikely  to  occur  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence 
of  a  discontinuity  at  a  site  makes  more  likely  the  presence  of  a  discontinuity  at  a  neighboring  site.  This 
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Figure  3:  The  effective  potential  for  (3  —  0.002  and  different  values  for  the  parameter  e.  a)  For  e  =  0.9  h) 
For  e  =  0  the  effective  potential  becomes  the  potential  studied  by  Blake  and  Zisserman. 


smoothness  constraint  on  the  discontinuity  field  can  be  incorporated  in  the  model  by  simply  adding  a  new 
term  to  the  energy  function.  We  then  study  a  MRF  model  defined  by  the  following  energy  function 


E'  =  E+  En 

where  E  is  given  by  equation  3.2.1.  We  have  defined  the  new  term  as 

E u  =  -«7  1  + 

1.1 

where  e  is  a  new  parameter  whose  exact  meaning  and  estimation  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section.  To 
make  more  evident  the  meaning  of  the  new  term  we  notice  that 


(3.3.1) 


where  E\  is  given  by  equation  3.2.1a.  From  eq.  (3.3.1)  it  is  clear  that  e  is  related  to  the  degree  of  smoothness 
of  the  discontinuity  field  and  so  must  be  a  positive  number.  In  order  to  keep  positive  the  price  we  pay  fot 
creating  a  discontinuity  and  to  prevent  the  line  processes  from  being  active  everywhere,  e  has  to  be  less  than 
1. 

We  notice  here  that  this  model  is  a  simplified  version  of  other  potentials.  In  particular,  the  neighbor  size 
considered  here  is  at  most  of  two  pixels;  Gamble  &  Poggio  for  example,  have  discussed  more  sophisticated 
cliques  composed  of  larger  neighboors. 

As  in  the  previous  case  we  are  interested  in  computing  the  contribution  of  the  line  process  to  the  partition 
function.  This  task  is  more  difficult  than  the  previous  one,  and  we  used  the  mean  field  approximation  to 
obtain  approximated  result  for  the  effective  potential. 


E'ffd)  =  Ei.j  -  fi-Ui)2  +  (fi.j  ~  fid- 1)2) 


-^»[(1 


■«7 


iii))]}  (3.3.2) 


where  G’fj  =  7  —  —  fi-\,j)2  and  GJj  is  analogous.  A  detailed  computation  by  means  of  the  transfer 

matrix  method  shows  that  this  potential  is  highly  non  local,  due  to  the  interaction  between  the  discontinuity 
fields.  To  have  some  insight  on  the  effect  of  the  new  term  in  the  energy  function  we  have  looked  for  a  local 
approximation  to  the  non  local  effective  potential.  To  obtain  a  local  potential  we  approximate  the  term 
v-rt1  by  hij.  The  result  obtained  is  plotted  in  fig.  3  as  a  function  of  the  horizontal  gradient. 

The  effect  of  this  new  effective  potential  can  be  well  understood  if  we  think  at  the  system  as  an  ensamble  of 
interacting  particles  and  if  we  study  the  interaction  force  between  particles,  that  is  (minus)  the  derivative 
of  the  effective  potential.  In  this  case  the  gradient  of  the  field  should  be  thought  as  the  relative  distance 
between  to  particles.  The  force  has  been  depicted  in  fig.  4  for  two  values  of  e  and  for  0  —  0.002.  We  notice 
that  when  fhe  gradient  is  low  the  force  is  linear  and  attractive,  as  the  force  of  the  ideal  spring.  When  the 
gradient  increases  the  force  quickly  decreases,  and,  unlike  the  usual  spring,  becomes  repulsive,  pushing  the 
particles  apart.  This  effect  takes  places  only  in  a  limited  interval  of  values  of  the  gradient;  when  it  becomes 
too  large  the  spring  breaks  up  and  the  force  goes  to  zero.  As  a  result  the  overall  effect  will  be  of  a  smoothing, 
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Figure  4:  The  force  associated  to  the  effective  potential  for  (3  -  0.002  and  different  values  of  the  parameter 
e  aJFor  e  —  0.9  .  b)  For  e  —  0  the  force  does  not  assume  negative  values,  and  the  enhancing  effect  does  not 
take  place. 


where  the  gradient  is  smaller  than  a  threshold,  and  an  enhancing ,  where  the  gradient  is  “sufficiently  large”. 
Where  the  gradient  is  too  large  no  smoothing  or  enhancing  will  take  place. 

We  notice  that  the  “enhancing”  effect  is  due  to  the  new  term  Eu  in  the  energy  function,  and  its  intensity  is 
controlled  by  the  parameter  e.  By  setting  e  to  zero  we  recover  the  previous,  and  the  force  associated  to  the 
effective  potential  never  becomes  negative  (fig.  4b). 

This  result  could  have  been  obtained  just  by  qualitative  reasoning.  In  fact  the  term  Eu  has  been  introduced 
to  make  the  presence  of  a  discontinuity  at  a  site  to  stimulate  the  presence  of  another  discontinuity  at  a 
neighbor  site:  since  a  discontinuity  is  created  where  the  gradient  is  large,  to  obtain  this  effect  it  is  needed 
that  a  large  gradient  at  a  site  makes  the  gradient  at  its  neighbor  site  larger,  and  this  is  what  the  effective 
potential  of  fig.  3  does. 

As  in  the  previous  case  we  obtained  a  set  of  non  linear  equation  relating  the  mean  values  of  the  discontinuity 
field  with  the  mean  values  of  the  field: 

Kj  =  -  /i,j-i)2  “  7  +  and 

Vi,j  =  (T/)(a(fi,j  -  )2  -  T  +  C7~~—  V'~— )  (3.3.3) 

Notice  that  now  equations  3.14  form  a  set  of  non  linear  equations  and  the  solution  for  the  line  process  is  not 
as  simple  as  before. 

We  applied  the  arguments  of  the  previous  section  to  obtain  a  deterministic  equation  for  the  field  /.  We 
do  not  write  it  here  for  sake  of  space,  (they  can  be  found  in  [6])  and  simply  remind  that  they  are  a  specific 
instance  of  eq.  3.3.  We  used  for  E'tjf  the  formula  coming  out  of  our  computations,  but  every  potential 
reproducing  the  shape  of  fig.  3  should  work. 

3.3.1  Hysteresis,  Suprathreshoid  and  Threshold 

The  solution  obtained  in  equation  3.3.3  for  the  line  process  deals  with  the  problem  of  streaking.  Streaking 
is  the  breaking  up  of  an  edge  contour  caused  by  fluctuations  above  and  below  a  threshold  along  a  contour 
[2].  This  is  a  common  problem  with  thresholded  detectors.  In  the  results  coming  out  from  the  last  MRF 
model  we  considered  the  thresholding  is  done  with  hysteresis.  This  is  the  way  the  Canny’s  detector  works 
[2],  The  hysteresis  phenomena  are  evident  from  equation  3.3.3,  since,  with  the  creation  of  a  horizontal  line 
at  a  neighbor  site,  say  {i,j  -  1}  (A,,j_ 1  =  1),  the  energy  necessary  for  creating  a  line  at  a  site  {i,j}  decreases 
by  if  two  lines  are  created  at  {i,  j  -  1}  and  {i,  j  +  1}  then  the  energy  decreases  by  ey.  A  low  threshold 
(threshold)  and  a  high  threshold  (suprathreshoid)  arise  naturally.  The  suprathreshoid  for  creating  a  line  is 
given  by  J  <  (fij  —  fij- 1)2,  in  this  case  a  line  is  created  no  matter  what.  In  the  same  way  the  lowest 
threshold  is  given  by  J(1  —  e)  <  (fij  —  fi-ij)2  <  J,  in  this  case  a  horizontal  line  will  be  created  at  site 
{t,  j}  if  a  horizontal  line  has  been  created  in  the  sites  {i,  j  —  1}  and  (i  J  +  !}■ 

At  higher  temperatures  the  threshold  and  suprathreshoid  are  not  so  well  -  defined,  and  we  have  adaptative 
thresholds  that  depend  on  the  values  of  the  field. 
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4  Parameter  Estimation 

The  parameters  a,  7  and  e  must  be  estimated  in  order  to  develop  an  algorithm  that  smoothes,  enhances  and 
finds  the  discontinuities  a  given  set  of  data. 


4.1  The  parameter  a 

To  estimate  a  we  notice,  a  posteriori,  that  if  the  gradient  is  very  small  the  discontinuity  field  has  no  effect 
and  can  be  neglected.  We  analyze  a  in  this  case,  assuming  that  it  does  not  change  at  higher  energies. 

The  MRF  model  obtained  neglecting  discontinuities  has  been  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  standard  regulariza¬ 
tion.  The  parameter  a  plays  then  the  role  of  the  regularization  parameter,  controlling  the  balance  between 
the  data  and  the  smoothing  term.  The  noisier  are  the  data  the  less  we  want  to  “trust”  them,  so  that  a  is 
large;  the  less  noisy  are  the  data  the  more  we  “trust”  them,  so  that  a  should  be  small.  To  estimate  a  various 
mathematical  methods  are  available.  The  generalized  cross  validation  method  introduced  by  Wahba  [15,  ?] 
and  the  standard  regularization  method  described  by  Tikhonov  [14]  were  studied  by  Geiger  and  Poggio  [7] 
to  estimate  a. 

The  generalized  cross  validation  method  (GCV)  is  used  when  an  estimation  of  the  noise  is  not  available.  It 
states  that  the  optimal  value  of  a  can  be  obtained  by  minimizing  the  functional  (here  in  one  dimension) 


v{a)  =  Ly[f™v± 

n  *  ( 1  -  in 


[fn,a(U)  -9i]2 


n  “  (1  -ak*(a))2 


where  fn,a(ti)  is  the  smoothed  solution,  a)*  (a)  =  (1  -  akj,(a))/(l  -  £  £"=0  ajj  (Q))  and  a**(a)  =  ^r(fn,a  )(<(■)■ 
For  the  purpose  of  smoothing  images  GCV  and  standard  regularization  methods  gives  about  the  same  values 
of  a  [7],  Better  results  should  be  obtained  if  the  estimation  of  a  is  dene  locally  (for  a  small  neighborhood). 


4.2  The  parameter  7 


We  first  analyze  the  parameter  7  setting  e,  to  zero.  From  the  line  process  equation  given  by  equation  3.3 
one  can  see  that  is  the  threshold  for  creating  a  line.  Let’s  call  £  the  value  y/^-  From  the  expression 
of  the  effective  potential  we  notice  that  if  the  gradient  is  above  £  no  smoothing  is  done  and  if  the  gradient 
is  below  4  then  smoothing  is  applied.  The  parameter  4  defines  the  resolution  of  the  system  and  we  explain 
this  with  two  examples. 

In  the  first  example  suppose  we  are  working  with  the  stereo  module,  so  the  data  field  is  a  depth-field.  In 
this  case  4  is  the  threshold  for  changes  in  depth  to  be  called  a  depth  discontinuity.  This  value  is  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  stereo  system  available  and/or  to  the  desired  resolution  that  one  is 
interested. 

If  the  field  is  associated  to  intensity  data  the  parameter  4  is  the  threshold  for  detecting  edges.  This  value 
is  somehow  arbitrary,  and  probably  context  dependent.  A  variation  of  4  =  16  units  to  4  =  32  units  for  a 
8-bit  array  image  is  likely  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  human  threshold.  The  exact  value  of  4  depends  on 
the  attention  of  the  observer  or  on  the  sensitivity  required  by  the  examined  problem. 

For  a  value  of  e  diferent  from  zero  the  absolute  threshold  to  create  an  edge  is  also  given  by  4-  However 
when  there  is  support  from  neighbor  edges  this  threshold  can  be  lowered  to  4  x  (y(l  —  e)  (see  equation 
3.3.3).  This  suggests  to  set  7  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  highest  noise  gap  is  smoothed  (we  are  assuming 
that  noise  gaps  are  isolated  features).  In  this  case  the  e  parameter  will  be  set  to  assure  that  at  the  edges  the 
images  will  not  be  smoothed  but  perhaps  enhanced.  In  this  case  the  value  of  4  =  30  may  be  desired  for  an 
8- bit  array. 


4.3  The  parameter  e 

The  parameter  e  makes  the  energy  E'  different  and  more  general  than  the  previous  one.  It  controls  the 
amount  of  propagation  of  the  line  in  a  line  process.  So,  once  a  line  is  created,  the  price  to  pay  for  creating 
another  line  next  to  it  will  be  lowered  by  the  amount  of  ye.  In  other  words,  from  the  definition  of  E'  one 
can  see  that  the  difference  in  the  energy  corresponding  to  the  c  ion  or  not  of  a  line  at  pixel  (i  -  l,j)  is 
given  by  ye.  This  is  what  characterizes  the  threshold  and  supratnreshold  or  the  hysteresis  phenomena  [2]. 
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Figure  5:  a)  Step  edge  with  140  grey  value  units  for  the  step,  lb)  White  noise  with  standard  deviation  30 
grey  value  units  has  been  added,  c)  The  noisy  image  after  20  iterations  for  a  =  4,  y  —  24000,  e  =  0.  d)  The 
noisy  images  after  20  iteration  for  a  =  4,  7  =  45000,  e  =  0.9 

The  threshold  is  given  by  and  the  suprathreshold  by  yf^,  e  varying  from  0  to  1.0.  When  e  = 

1.0  lines  are  created  everywhere,  since  once  a  line  is  created  there  is  no  cost  in  creating  another  one  and 
then  it  propagates  indefinitely.  How  much  does  one  want  to  propagate  a  line?  or  How  much  should  the 
difference  between  the  threshold  and  the  suprathreshold  be?  or  Which  exact  value  of  e  to  choose?  According 

to  the  discussion  above  about  7  we  conclude  that  e  should  be  chosen  to  guarantee  that  is  below 

the  desired  edge  threshold.  For  detecting  edges  of  objects  in  a  scene  one  wants  to  have  high  suprathreshold 
and  threshold  (usually  object  boundaries  exhibit  high  gradients)  and  e  large  (bigger  than  0.5)  so  that  all  the 
object  boundaries  are  detected,  included  the  exceptional  boundary  pixels  with  a  somehow  smaller  gradient. 

5  Results 

For  the  implementation  the  zero  temperature  limit  equations  have  provided  results  as  good  as  the  deter¬ 
ministic  annealing  with  a  faster  computational  time.  We  do  not  have  proves  of  convergence  but  only  good 
experimented  results. 

In  order  to  find  the  mean  field  solution  for  the  model  described  by  the  energy  function  E'  we  solved  the 
deterministic  equations  for  the  line  process  and  the  field  /  in  a  coupled  and  iterative  way.  Details  about 
implentation  can  be  found  in  [6]  Typically  the  algorithm  has  converged  in  20  iterations  which  takes  about  1 
minute  for  images  of  64  X  64  pixels  on  a  Symbolics  3600. 

We  first  tested  the  algorithm  on  a  synthetic  step  edge  image  with  noise  added.  This  is  a  good  test-image 
since  locally  many  edges  on  real  images  are  like  that.  Due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pattern  the  effect  of  having 
added  a  new  term  to  the  energy  function  E  is  very  clear. 

The  step  edge  image  is  an  8-bit  array  of  64  x  64  pixels  with  a  step  intensity  of  140  units  (see  Figure  5a).  Next 
white  noise,  with  standard  deviation  30,  is  added  to  the  step  edge  (see  fig.  5b).  We  used  the  deterministic 
equation  derived  from  the  energy  functions  E  and  E'  to  obtain  fig.  5c  and  d.  Fig.  5c  has  been  obtained 
after  20  iterations  of  the  iterative  algorithm,  setting  a  =  4  and  7  =  24000  so  80.  Notice  that 

the  noise  has  not  been  complete*4  eliminated,  and  the  edge  starts  to  be  smoothed.  To  completely  eliminate 


Figure  6:  a)  The  still  life  image  128  X  128  pixels,  b)  The  image  smoothed  with  e  =  0.9,  7  =  1400  and  a  =  4 
for  20  iterations 


the  noise  we  could  choose  a  larger  value  of  7,  enlarging  the  smoothing  region,  but  as  a  result  the  step  edge 
would  be  smoothed  too. 

In  fig.  5d  we  set  e  =  0.9,  a  =;  4  and  7  —  45000.  Because  we  set  the  ratio  to  be  higher  all  the  noise  has 
been  smoothed  away  without  smoothing  the  edge.  Indeed  at  the  edge  there  is  support  from  the  neighbor 
edges  to  lower  the  threshold  to  a  factor  (1  -  «)  =  0.1.  Therefore  the  noise  is  supressed  and  the  edges  are 
not  smoothed  but  on  the  contrary  are  enhanced.  We  conclude  here  that  for  a  noisy  step  edge,  the  model 
described  by  the  energy  function  E'  is  able  to  retrieve  and  enhance  the  edge  in  a  better  way  than  the  model 
associated  to  E. 

We  used  the  same  algorithm  used  to  obtain  fig.  5d  to  analyze  a  real  still  life  image.  The  original  image 
has  been  shown  in  fig.  6a,  and  the  smoothed  one  in  fig.  6b.  It  can  be  seen  that  specular,  shadow  and  contour 
edges  have  been  enhanced,  while  the  noise  has  been  smoothed  away. 


6  Sparse  Data 

Until  now  we  dealt  with  a  set  of  data  defined  on  all  the  lattice.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  if  the 
field  has  to  be  the  output  of  a  stereo  or  motion  module.  In  that  case  data  are  given  on  a  subset  of  the  lattice 
and  the  data-field  term  ( Efg )  in  the  energy  function  can  be  modified  in  the  following  way 

Efg  —  fi,j  ~  9i,i)2  —  9i,j)  7i,j- 

i.j  *d 

Here  jij  is  a  flag  that  is  one  if  data  is  given  at  site  (i,  j)  and  0  otherwise.  This  slightly  modification  has 
no  effect  on  the  theoretical  results,  and  only  some  changes  take  place  in  the  deterministic  equations  for  the 
surface  field:  the  term  enforcing  closeness  to  data  disappears  when  data  is  not  given  at  a  site.  We  rewrite 
here  the  deterministic  solution  for  the  field  /  in  the  case  of  the  Enetgy  E,  since  the  energy  equations  for  E' 
are  modified  in  the  same  way.  In  the  case  of  sparse  data  eq.  3.2.4  becomes  then 

—  9i,j7i,j  ~  a[fijj  f i,j  — l  K  1  ”  ,J  )  d"  _  a{fi,j+l  ~  />.J  )0  —  Vi.j+l) 

—  ~~  /t-lj')U  —  hij)  +  —  fi,j){  1  —  + 

To  apply  this  algorithm  one  needs  to  fill  in  the  data.  We  chose  to  fill  in  the  data  by  averaging  near 
neighboors  and  applying  the  algorithm  at  the  same  time.  So  at  each  step  of  the  algorithm  each  lattice  site  is 
visited:  if  there  is  no  field  value  the  average  neighbor  value  is  taken  otherwise  we  apply  the  above  algorithm. 
We  notice  that  no  action  is  taken  if  at  a  particular  site  there  is  no  field  value  and  no  neighbor  field  value. 
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Figure  7:  a)  A  face  image  of  8-bits  and  128  X  128  pixels,  b)  Randomly  choosen  70  %  of  the  original  image. 
For  display  the  other  30%  are  filled  with  white  dots,  c)  The  algorithm  described  above  is  applied  to  smooth 
and  fill  in  at  the  same  time  with  e  =  0.9,  7  =  1400  and  a  =  4  for  70  iterations. 

From  one  face  image  we  produced  sparce  data  by  randomly  suppressing  70  %  of  the  data,  (see  Figure  7). 
We  then  applied  the  third  energy  algorithm  to  sparse  data.  The  parameters  were  kept  the  same  as  the  other 
real  image. 

The  reconstruction  of  images  from  sparse  data  can  be  applied  to  depth  data  at  zero  crossings  in  which  is 
known  as  surface  reconstruction.  We  used  the  stereo  algorithm  based  on  zero  crossings  to  obtain  depth  data 
from  the  image  shown  below.  Then  we  applied  susscesfully  the  algorithm  to  reconstruct  the  depth  surface. 
The  parameters  now  have  to  change  according  to  the  criteria  used  for  depth  discontinuity. 

7  Conclusion 

We  have  used  statistical  mechanics  tools  to  derive  deterministic  approximations  of  Markov  Random  Fields 
models.  In  particular  we  studied  a  model  that  is  suitable  for  surface  reconstruction  preserving  discontinuities. 
This  model  has  been  developed  to  include  the  following  characteristics: 

•  the  surface  field  is  smoothed  when  its  gradient  is  not  too  high, 

•  where  a  discontinuity  occurs  contrast  will  be  enhanced  (if  it  is  not  too  large  already), 

•  the  discontinuity  field  is  likely  to  be  smooth  (isolated  discontinuities  are  inhibited), 

•  hysteresis  and  adaptative  multiple  threshold  arise  naturally  from  the  model. 

•  3  parameters  are  needed  to  specify  the  model, 

•  An  understanding  of  the  parameters  is  possible. 

•  It  is  naturally  absorbed  in  the  model  the  problem  of  sparse  data 

We  also  derived  a  deterministic  solution  for  the  mean  values  of  the  surface  and  discontinuity  fields, 
consisting  in  a  system  of  coupled  non  linear  equations.  An  algorithm  has  been  implemented  to  obtain  a 


Figure  8:  a)  A  left  camera  image  of  8-bits  and  128  X  128  pixels,  b )  The  right  camera  of  the  same  scene  c) 
Sparse  depth  data  obtained  by  the  stereo  algorithm  based  on  zero  crossing.  The  intensity  represents  depth 
values,  d)  The  algorithm  is  applied  with  e  —  0.0,  7  =  400  and  a  =  4  and  the  surface  reconstruction  ts 
obtained. 


solution  for  this  system:  it  is  fully  parallelizable,  iterative  and  recursive,  allowing  low  computational  time. 
It  can  be  applied  to  sparse  data.  Some  approximations  have  been  done  to  obtain  local  results;  it  would  be 
interesting  to  analyze  other  approximations  or  extensions  of  this  model.  For  example,  a  model  that  includes 
interaction  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  line  processes  could  be  developed  to  inhibit  self-intersections 
of  the  discontinuity  field.  A  term  like  A,j(l  —  vtJ)  would  do  it. 

The  integration  of  different  visual  modules  to  improve  the  detection  of  the  discontinuities  can  also  be 
addressed  in  this  scheme.  For  instance,  as  suggested  by  Gamble  k.  Poggio[5],  we  can  add  the  term  6  h^(l—  ety ) 
to  the  Weak  Membrane  Energy  or  the  third  energy.  Here  e*;  is  an  external  field,  for  example  the  edge  map 
that  is  coupled  with  the  stereo  field.  For  implementation  purposes  the  only  consequence  of  adding  thi3  term 
is  the  change  of  the  global  parameter  7  into  the  local  parameter  tJ-  =  7  —  <5(1  -  e,;).  For  a  more  precise 
discussion  see  [6].  Another  deterministic  scheme  is  presented  by  Hurlbert  and  Poggio  [9]. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  paper  we  describe  research  being  performed  on  a  system  named  RAMBO  (Robot  Acting  on  Moving 
BOdies).  RAMBO  resides  principally  in  the  “mind”  of  a  Connection  Machine,  and  drives  a  monocular  camera 
and  laser  pointer  (attached  to  a  robot  arm)  through  space.  A  second  robot  carries  a  target  (perhaps  along  a 
“virtual”  surface  to  mimic  the  motion  of  a  vehicle  along  the  ground)  attached  to  whose  surface  are  sensors 
(light-sensitive  diodes)  with  focusing  optics.  RAMBO’s  general  task  is  to  illuminate  a  set  or  sequence  of  these 
sensors  for  specific  durations  of  time,  possibly  subject  to  overall  temporal  constraints.  Figure  1  is  a  diagram¬ 
matic  representation  of  the  experimental  set-up. 

The  vision-based  control  loop  for  RAMBO  is  also  shown  in  Figure  1.  We  briefly  describe  the  functions  of 
the  different  modules  of  this  system,  from  data  collection  to  robot  motion  control. 

1.  The  digitizer  of  the  video  camera  mounted  on  the  robot  arm  can  obtain  video  frames  when  new  visual 
information  is  needed. 

2.  A  low  level  Connection  Machine  vision  module  extracts  the  locations  of  the  projections  of  model  features 
(i.e.,  polyhedral  vertices)  from  the  image.  Once  a  model  for  the  target’s  motion  has  been  established,  the 
predicted  locations  of  visible  target  features  are  established  using  fast  table  lookup  procedures  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  Connection  Machine. 

3.  An  intermediate  level  vision  module  establishes  the  instantaneous  pose  (location  and  orientation)  of  the 
target  in  the  camera  coordinate  system. 

4.  The  target  motion  predictor  fits  a  target  trajectory  in  location/orientation  space  to  the  most  recent  history 
of  instantaneous  pose  estimates.  The  trajectories  of  so-called  goal  points  around  the  target  (called  goal  tra¬ 
jectories)  are  also  determined.  A  goal  point  is  a  location  fixed  in  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  target  that 
one  of  the  robot  joints  has  to  follow  in  order  to  accomplish  one  of  the  basic  illumination  subtasks  of  the 
total  task.  The  determination  of  these  trajectories  should  ideally  take  into  account  the  subsequent  visibil¬ 
ity  of  a  sufficient  number  of  target  features  to  verify  or  modify  RAMBO’s  model  of  the  target’s  motion, 
and  safety  criteria  that  would  allow  RAMBO  to  move  away  from  the  target  to  a  safe  viewing  location  in 
the  event  that  the  target’s  motion  changes  in  an  unanticipated  way. 

5.  From  the  predicted  goal  point  trajectories,  the  robot  motion  planner  calculates  the  robot  motions  necessary 
for  following  the  goal  trajectories,  and  the  resulting  camera  trajectories.  If  the  subtasks  were  not  ordered 
in  the  original  task  specification,  then  the  motic'i  planner  orders  them  (using  either  optimal  or  heuristic 
methods).  The  camera  trajectories  are  used  for  transforming  subsequent  target  pose  estimates  from  the 
camera  coordinate  system  to  an  absolute  coordinate  system.  In  our  current  implementation,  the  Connec¬ 
tion  Machine  is  used  to  plan  a  smooth  motion  from  one  goal  trajectory  to  a  subsequent  goal  trajectory 
(from  which  the  next  subtask  can  be  performed) 

The  RAMBO  project  thus  provides  us  with  a  context  for  studying  several  basic  classes  of  problems  in 
vision  and  visual  navigation.  These  problems  include  the  development  of  parallel  Connection  Machine  algo¬ 
rithms  for  efficient  image  processing  and  analysis,  visual  tracking,  and  visual  planning. 

In  order  for  RAMBO  to  complete  even  its  most  basic  navigation  task,  it  must  be  capable  of  visually  track¬ 
ing  its  target  through  space.  Feasible  tracking  algorithms  depend  on  many  factors  including  sensor  field  of  view, 
processing  time  per  frame,  relative  motion  of  the  target  and  the  sensor,  accuracy  of  sensor  control,  etc.  We  can 
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Figure  1 .  Vision-based  control  loop  for  a  robot  acting  on  a  moving  body 
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identify  t  wo  basic  approaches  to  visual  tracking  that,  are  relevant  to  RAMBO: 

a)  Two  dimensional  tracking  algorithms,  in  which  the  target  can  be  kept  in  the  field  of  view  by  determining 
its  image  motion,  and  computing  a  suitable  sensor  motion  that  “nulls”  or  minimizes  the  image  motion  (see 
Tsakiris  and  Aloimonos  [Aloimonos  and  Tsakiris,  1988]). 

b)  Three  dimensional  tracking,  in  which  a  complete  three  dimensional  model  of  the  target’s  relative  rigid 
body  motion  is  established,  and  a  sensor  motion  is  determined  that  would  cause  certain  components  of  the 
relative  motion  to  be  zeroed  (for  example,  when  RAMBO  is  firing  its  laser  at  the  target,  we  might,  want  all 
components  of  the  relative  rigid  body  motion  between  RAMRO  and  the  target  to  be  zero). 

While  approach  (a)  is  simpler,  it  is  not  always  applicable  or  sufficient.  Its  applicability  depends  on  the  fac¬ 
tors  listed  above  (i.e.,  sensor  field  of  view,  frame  processing  rate,  etc.),  although  little  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  that  reveals  the  conditions  under  which  two  dimensional  methods  can  be  used  for  tracking.  For  example, 
given  a  frame  processing  rate,  a  model  for  the  accuracy  of  image  motion  estimation  and  a  model  for  the  control 
accuracy  of  the  sensor,  one  would  like  to  know  the  minimum  field  of  view  that  would  guarantee  (with  some  pro¬ 
bability)  that  the  target  could  be  tracked. 

However,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  target  in  the  field  of  view  using  two  dimensional  methods,  it 
might  not  be  sufficient  for  the  overall  planning  process.  For  example,  RAMBO  should  compute  its  trajectory 
through  space  based  not  only  its  particular  sequence  of  illumination  tasks,  but.  also  based  on  its  ability  to  retreat, 
if  the  target  changes  its  motion  in  a  way  that  might,  potentially  cause  it  to  collide  with  RAMBO.  This  type  of 
analysis  can  be  more  easily  accomplished  using  direct  three  dimensional  models. 

One  standard  approach  for  three  dimensional  tracking  is  to  compute  a  sequence  of  instantaneous  target 
pose  estimates,  and  then  to  fit  a  motion  model  to  this  sequence  of  pose  estimates.  The  pose  estimation  problem 
arises  in  other  applications  as  well  (e.g.,  object  recognition),  so  is  of  general  interest.  In  Section  2  we  describe  a 
Connection  Machine  pose  estimation  algorithm.  This  algorithm,  based  on  results  originally  presented  by  Lin- 
naitimaa,  Harwood  and  Davis  (Linnainmaa  et  ah,  1988),  involves  generating  target  pose  hypotheses  from  matches 
of  triples  of  image  features  to  triples  of  target  surface  features,  and  clustering  appropriate  low  dimensional  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  complete  six  parameter  pose  estimates.  The  algorithm  is  very  fast,  generating  a  pose  estimate  in 
generally  less  than  one  second  of  Connection  Machine  time. 

The  overall  computational  architecture  of  RAMBO  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  we  previously  developed  for 
road  and  road  network  navigation  fSharma  and  Davis,  1988,  Waxroan  et  ah,  1987) — vith  separate  computational 
modules  for  image  processing,  geometric  reasoning,  sensor  control,  motion  planning  and  plan  supervision  (see 
Figure  1).  RAMBO ’s  task  set,  however,  leads  to  a  much  richer  set  of  problems  in  visual  planning.  In  Section  3 
we  describe  how  RAMBO  determines  an  appropriate  subtask  ordering  if  the  initial  task  definition  does  not 
specify  a  fixed  subtask  ordering,  and  also  explain  how  the  Connection  Machine  can  be  used  to  establish  smooth 
motions  between  consecutive  goal  trajectories. 


2.  POSE  ESTIMATION 

In  the  current  implementation  of  RAMBO,  the  relative  rigid  body  motion  of  the  target  is  determined  by 
fitting  a  polynomial  model  to  a  sequence  of  instantaneous  pose  estimates.  In  a  “feedforward”  mode  of  process¬ 
ing,  a  new  pose  estimate  can  be  quickly  computed  based  on  predictions  of  the  image  projections  of  specific  target 
surface  features.  However,  in  order  to  “bootstrap”  this  procedure,  or  to  recover  from  grass  errors  due  to  either 
changes  in  the  trajectory  of  the  target  or  mistakes  in  image  analysis,  we  have  developed  a  Connection  Machine 
pose  estimation  algorithm  that  is  not  based  on  any  prior  knowledge  of  target,  pose  or  motion. 

This  algorithm  is  based  on  work  originally  described  in  Linnainmaa  et  ah  (1988).  In  that  paper  we  showed 
that  if  a  triple  of  image  features  (i.e.,  perspective  projections  of  polyhedra  corners)  could  be  matched  to  a  triple 
of  target  surface  features,  then  a  simple  quartic  equation  can  be  solved  to  determine  a  small  number  of  six 
degree  of  freedom  pose  estimates  (in  fact,  the  equations  almost  always  have  only  two  solutions).  Since  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  image  features  match  to  which  target  features  in  the  absence  of  prior  knowledge,  the 
basic  hypothesis  generation  procedure  is  embedded  in  a  clustering  algorithm  that  matches  many  combinations  of 
three  image  features  against,  combinations  of  three  target  features.  Various  heuristics  can  be  employed  to  reduce 
the  combinatorics  of  this  matching  process.  The  key  to  the  success  of  the  clustering  process  is  the  choice  of  an 
appropriate  projection  of  the  six  dimensional  pose  space  in  which  to  perform  the  initial  clustering.  The  projec¬ 
tion  used  was  a  two  dimensional  projection  corresponding  to  the  visual  direction  to  the  target,  center  under  any 
hypothetical  pose  estimate.  Within  each  bin  of  this  two  dimensional  clustering  space,  pose  estimates  were 
grouped  by  visual  size  of  the  target . 
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A  straightforward  implementation  of  this  algorithm  on  the  Connection  Machine  would  result  in  a  very  slow 
pose  estimation  process  because  of  the  intensive  floating  point  arithmetic  operations  associated  with  solving  the 
quartic  equations  determined  by  each  image  triple/target  triple  combination.  Below,  we  describe  how  a  few  sim¬ 
plifying  assumptions  allow  us  to  replace  these  arithmetic  operations  by  a  small  number  of  table  lookup  opera¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  a  pose  estim  a  ion  algorithm  that  takes  less  than  one  second  of  Connection  Machine  time  for 
images  of  our  target. 

2.1.  ALGORITHM  DETAILS 

Our  Connection  Machine  pose  estimation  algorithm  combines  three  ideas: 

1)  Pose  estimation  by  matching  triples  of  image  features  to  triples  of  target  features  [Linnainmaa  et  ah, 
1988). 

2)  Standard  camera  rotations  [Kanatani,  1988). 

3)  Paraperspective  approximation  to  perspective  projection  [Aloimonos  and  Swain,  1987). 

This  combination  allows  the  extensive  use  of  lookup  tables  in  lieu  of  costly  floating  point  arithmetic  opera¬ 
tions.  Feature  points  detected  the  image  are  grouped  into  triples  (called  image  triangles).  Each  image  trian¬ 
gle  is  defined  by  a  distinguished  vertex  (called  the  reference  vertex),  the  lengths  of  the  two  adjacent  sides,  and 
the  angle  between  them  (the  reference  angle).  Image  triangles  can  be  computed  for  all  triples  of  detected  image 
features  (three  triangle  per  triple,  since  any  point  can  be  chosen  as  the  reference  vertex)  or  various  heuristics  can 
be  employed  to  reduce  the  number  of  image  triangles  constructed  (for  example,  our  current  implementation 
includes  a  simple  test  for  vertex  connectivity). 

The  determination  of  the  target’s  pose  is  somewhat  sin  •.  1  if  each  image  triangle  is  first  transformed  so 

that  its  reference  vertex  is  at  the  image  center  and  one  of  its  euges  is  coincident  with  the  image  x-axis.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  rotation  of  the  image  plane  (with  the  rotation  parameters  expressed  as  functions  of  the  reference 
vertex’s  initial  image  position)  to  bring  the  reference  vertex  to  the  image  center,  followed  by  a  camera  roll  to 
bring  one  edge  into  coincidence  with  the  x-axis.  In  [Kanatani,  1988]  Kanatani  developed  simple  formulas  for 
these  rotations. 

Consider  a  given  image  triangle/ target  triangle  pair  after  the  image  triangle  has  been  rotated  into  standard 
position— see  Figure  2.  The  position  of  the  target  triangle  in  space  is  then  determined  if  we  can  compute: 

1)  Angles  0 1  and  02  of  the  lines  PqPi  and  PqP2  with  respect  to  the  Z-axis. 

2)  Distance,  R ,  from  the  center  of  projection,  O ,  to  the  vertex  P0  on  the  Z-axis. 

The  perspective  transformation  which  maps  the  target  triangle  onto  the  image  triangle  is  approximated  by 
a  paraperspective  projection  [Aloimonos  and  Swain,  1987].  This  amounts  to  a  sequence  of  two 
transformations — a  local  orthographic  projection  of  the  target  triangle  onto  a  plane  parallel  to  the  image 
through  P 0,  and  a  perspective  projection  of  the  resulting  image  onto  the  image  plane.  This  is  depicted  in  Figure 
3.  From  this  Figure  we  can  see  that: 

f/R=d  i/(Z>  jsin^j)  (1) 

and 

f/R  =  d2/(D^m02)  (2) 

We  then  define  the  parameter  a,  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  sides  of  the  image  triangle;  5,  the  ratio  of 
the  lengths  of  the  two  sides  of  the  target  triangle;  and  K ,  the  ratio  of  s  and  S: 

*  =  dl/d2',  S  —  DJD 2;  K  —  s /S 

The  parameter  K  is  thus  a  known  constant  for  any  image  triangle/target  triangle  pairing.  Dividing  (1)  by  (2) 
we  find  that  K  is  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  0,  and  02. 

K  =sin0!/sin02  (3) 

The  dot  product  of  the  two  unit  vectors  ri]  and  n2  parallel  to  PqP \  and  P®P2  is  equal  to  cosar.  These  two  unit 
vectors  have  components  (sin#|,  0,  cos0t)  and  (sin02c°sp,  sinf^in^.  cos02),  where  <f>  is  the  angle  P0P2  makes  with 
the  image  x-axis.  The  resulting  dot  product  is  therefore 

cosa  =  sinfljsin02cos^>  4-  cos0,cos02  (4) 

The  angles  and  02  are  unknown.  The  fact  that  the  ratios  of  the  sines  of  these  angles  must  be  equal  to  the 

known  constant,  K ,  allows  us  to  eliminate  one  of  the  unknowns  from  (4).  This  yields  a  second  degree  equation 
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Figure  2.  Image  triangle  with  vertex  at  image  center,  and  pose  required 
for  a  given  world  triangle  to  match  this  image  triangle 


Figure  3.  Perspective  transformation  of  triangle  side  PoPi  approximated  by  a 
paraperspective  transformation  giving  image  triangle  side  popi . 


in  sin-0i.  If  we  let  -Yi  =  sin-0!,  then  this  equation  can  be  written  as 

siir^A'f  -  (A’2  -  2I\  cosacos<t>  +  1  ),Y ,  +  JY2sin2a  =  0  (5) 

This  equation  always  has  two  positive  solutions,  but  only  the  smaller  of  these  solutions  has  magnitude  less  than 
1  and  o an  thus  be  equated  with  the  sine  of  an  angle.  Thus,  the  solution  of  this  quadratic  always  yields  a  single 
solution  for  sin#,.  This  single  sine  solution  results  in  two  solutions  for  differing  by  n.  They  correspond  to  mir¬ 
ror  image  directions  of  P0P,  with  respect  to  the  plane  parallel  to  the  image  plane  through  P0.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  value  for  sinfA  obtained  from  (3)  also  yields  two  solutions  for  02  separated  by  n.  Note  that  we  cannot  com¬ 
bine  the  two  solutions  for  with  the  two  solutions  for  02  arbitrarily.  Two  of  these  combinations  yield  a  positive 
number  for  cos  6^  cos  (A;  the  other  two  combinations  result  in  a  negative  product.  One  of  these  pairs  is  unaccept 
able  and  was  introduced  when  (-1)  was  squared.  Only  the  two  combinations  consistent  with  (1)  are  allowable 
solutions.  Finally,  for  each  allowable  pair  (0j,  02)  we  compute  the  distance,  R  ,  of  the  vertex  P0  from  the  center 
of  projection.  Once  0\ ,  (A  and  R  are  known,  we  can  determine  the  three  dimensional  location  of  any  other  tar¬ 
get  point.  Specifically,  we  compute  the  location  of  the  centroid  of  the  target,  and  then  compute  its  projection 
onto  the  image  plane.  We  apply  the  inverse  transformations  of  the  roll  and  standard  rotation  (that  brought  the 
reference  vertex  to  the  image  center  to  the  target  centroid  projection)  to  compute  the  direction  of  sight  of  the 
target  under  this  particular  pose  hypothesis.  A  two  dimensional  array  of  possible  centroid  projections  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  at  each  location  in  the  array  we  both  count  the  number  of  image  triangle/ target  triangle  pairs  that 
yielded  pose  estimates  resulting  in  that  projected  target  centroid  location,  and  we  maintain  a  list  of  those  pairs 
along  with  the  distances  computed  to  the  target  centroid.  This  information  is  used  by  a  subsequent  clustering 
algorithm  to  identify  large  subsets  of  image  triangle/target  triangle  pairs  yielding  sufficiently  similar  pose  esti¬ 
mates.  The  details  of  that  clustering  algorithm,  sketched  below,  can  be  found  in  DeMenthon,  Ziavras  and  Davis 
DeMenthon  et  al.,  1989], 

2.2.  CONNECTION  MACHINE  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Connection  Machine  is  used  in  three  ways  to  implement  the  pose  estimation  algorithm: 

1)  as  a  lookup  table  engine; 

2)  as  a  combinatorial  machine,  considering  all  combinations  of  image  triangles  and  target  triangles: 

3)  as  an  image  processor  for  calculating  convolutions  and  finding  peaks  (clustering)  in  the  Hough  transform 
space. 

2.2.1.  Lookup  Table  Engine 

There  are  several  different  table  lookup  operations  performed  in  the  course  of  pose  estimation  First,  the 
parameters  of  the  standard  rotation  are  stored  in  a  two  dimensional  lookup  table  indexed  by  image  position. 
The  parameters  of  the  inverse  rotations  are  also  stored  in  this  two  dimensional  lookup  table. 

A  second  set  of  lookup  tables  is  maintained,  one  for  each  possible  target  triangle.  These  are  also  two 
dimensional  lookup  tables,  indexed  by  a,  the  reference  angle  of  an  image  triangle  and  K ,  the  ratio  of  s  and  S. 
Each  such  table  contains  the  three  dimensional  location  of  the  target  centroid  as  output  (there  is  no  need  to 
explicitly  store  or  compute  the  intermediate  variables  corresponding  to  the  orientation  and  location  of  the  target 
triangle  in  the  image  coordinate  system). 

All  of  these  tables  can  be  computed  beforehand  and  loaded  into  the  Connection  Machine. 

2.2.2.  Combinatorial  Machine 

Here  we  describe  how  the  image  triangle/target  triangle  pairs  are  distributed  in  the  Connection  Machine. 
We  regard  the  Connection  Machine  as  a  two  dimensional  array.  Each  target  triangle  is  assigned  to  one  row  of 
this  array  The  coordinates  of  Pn  and  the  value  of  S  (for  indexing  into  the  corresponding  target  triangle  table) 
are  stored  with  each  copy  of  the  target  triangle.  Image  triangles  are  assigned  to  columns  of  the  array.  The 
information  initially  associated  with  each  image  triangle  includes  the  image  plane  coordinates  af  its  vertices  and 
the  parameters  of  both  the  standard  rotation  and  its  inverse.  The  target  triangle  data  is  then  scanned  across  the 
rows  and  the  image  triangle  data  is  scanned  up  the  columns  to  create  the  combinatorial  pairing  of  image 
triangles /target  triangles. 
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2.2.3.  Image  Processor 


The  analysis  of  the  pose  estimate  voting  patterns  of  the  image/target  triangle  pairs  involves  operations 
common  to  basic  image  processing.  The  two  dimensional  clustering  array  of  projected  target  centroids  is 
represented  in  the  Connection  Machine  by  assigning  one  processor  per  location  of  this  two  dimensional  array. 
After  all  votes  are  cast  by  the  image/target  triangle  pairs,  the  counts  in  this  array  are  locally  smoothed,  and  the 
smoothed  array  is  then  thresholded.  The  above  threshold  processors  are  then  numbered  according  to  their  vote 
strength,  and  the  subset  of  image/target  triangle  pairs  that  contributed  to  the  above  threshold  counts  are 
selected  for  further  processing. 

A  second  clustering  step  is  then  applied,  in  parallel,  to  the  triangle  pairs  corresponding  to  each  above 
threshold  centroid  projection.  Each  centroid  projection  is  assigned  to  a  row  in  a  two  dimensional  matrix,  and 
the  triangle  pairs  that  contributed  to  that  centroid  projection  are  then  loaded  into  the  columns  of  that  row  and 
bucket  sorted  by  Z  coordinate  of  the  centroid.  Each  row  is  smoothed  independently,  and  the  highest  cluster  is 
finally  selected  as  the  correct  cluster.  The  triangle  pairs  that  contributed  to  that  cluster  are  then  selected,  and  a 
final  least  squares  estimate  of  the  target’s  pose  is  computed  based  on  the  actual  correspondence  of  image  features 
to  target  features. 


3.  TASK  AND  TRAJECTORY  PLANNING 

In  order  to  perform  task  and  trajectory  planning,  RAMBO  currently  makes  the  simplifying  assumption 
that  a  complex  goal  can  be  decomposed  into  a  sequence  of  simple  subgoals,  and  that  each  subgoal  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  one  joint  of  the  robot  in  a  fixed  position  with  respect  to  the  target.  This  joint  has  to  “tag  along” 
with  the  target  and  so  we  call  it  the  tagging  joint  of  the  robot.  The  fixed  position  with  respect  to  the  target  that 
the  tagging  point  must  follow  to  complete  a  subgoal  is  called  the  goal  point.  All  goal  points  required  for  each 
complex  action  on  a  target  can  be  predetermined  and  stored  in  a  database  of  actions  specific  to  each  target. 
Each  goal  point  is  defined  by  its  pose  in  the  target  coordinate  system. 

As  RAMBO  proceeds  from  one  subgoal  to  another,  it  will  generally  have  to  change  the  trajectory  along 
which  it  moves,  so  that  at  some  time  we  would  want  RAMBO  to  launch  from  its  current  goal  trajectoiy  and 
to  land  at  some  subsequent  time,  t0  +  T,  on  a  new  goal  trajectory.  The  duration  T  is  referred  to  as  the  reach¬ 
ing  duration.  Once  t0  and  T  are  chosen,  then  a  reaching  trajectory  that  takes  RAMBO  from  its  original  goal 
trajectory  to  the  new  goal  trajectory  can  be  determined  by  using,  for  example,  a  parametric  cubic  spline  that 
ensures  continuity  and  smoothness  at  both  takeoff  from  the  original  trajectory  and  landing  on  the  new  goal  tra¬ 
jectory  (see  Figure  1). 

A  subproblem,  then,  in  controlling  RAMBO’s  motion  from  one  trajectory  to  another  is  the  choice  of  T,  the 
transit  time.  It  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  resulting  linear  and  angular  velocities  and  accelerations  are  within 
the  limits  of  RAMBO’s  motions.  Additionally,  the  resulting  reaching  trajectory  should  be  safe  ir.  the  sense  that 
it  should  not  cross  the  path  of  the  target  and  should  not  require  RAMBO  to  assume  impossible  configurations. 
The  Connection  Machine  can  be  used  to  examine  a  range  of  reaching  durations  in  parallel,  finally  choosing  the 
smallest  reaching  duration  resulting  in  a  realizable  reaching  trajectory. 

We  set  up  a  2D  array  of  processing  cells  with  time  as  the  vertical  dimension,  and  values  of  T  as  the  hor¬ 
izontal  dimension.  Each  column  of  the  array  contains  a  copy  of  the  predicted  goal  trajectory,  with  the  first  row 
containing  the  position  of  the  goal  at  the  present  time  in  location/direction  space,  the  next  row  containing  the 
position  at  a  time  increment  beyond  that,  etc.  Every  column  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  trajectory  of  the  tag¬ 
ging  joint  from  the  original  trajectory,  sampled  with  the  same  time  increments  as  the  goal  trajectory.  The 
difference  between  columns  is  that  they  use  different  durations,  T,  of  the  reaehing  trajectory,  increasing  from 
one  column  to  the  next. 

Each  cell  in  the  array  computes  a  point  of  the  reaching  trajectory  for  the  time  t0  corresponding  to  its  row 
and  for  duration  T  corresponding  to  its  column.  It  then  computes  estimates  of  appropriate  derivatives  of  its 
reaching  trajectory  by  communicating  with  its  neighbors  in  the  column.  The  maxima  of  the  derivatives  are 
computed  for  each  column  and  the  column  that  has  the  smallest  T  for  which  the  maximum  derivatives  are 
within  bounds  is  chosen  to  determine  the  reaching  trajectory.  The  near  term  future  motion  of  the  robot  should 
be  controlled  based  on  this  selected  trajectory. 

A  rule-based  system  is  used  for  completing  sets  of  tasks.  It  is  based  on  a  heuristic  strategy  for  dealing  with 
illegal  trajectories  (ones  involving  collisions  or  impossible  robot  positions  or  motion  derivatives)  and  incorporates 
either  a  greedy  strategy  for  choosing  tasks  or  a  fixed  task  ordering.  Both  versions  are  described  below.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  following  ordered  set  of  rules  is  iteratively  applied  until  the  set  of  tasks  is  completed.  The  rules  were 
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a  goal  trajectory  required  to  grip  a  handle  on  the  target 
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chosen  to  be  simple,  but  fairly  robust. 

Rule  1:  If  currently  on  the  goal  trajectory  of  an  uncompleted  task,  remain  on  it  for  the  specified  task  duration, 
then  restart  rule  set. 

Rule  2  (Greedy):  Find  reaching  trajectories  to  all  remaining  goal  trajectories.  Choose  quickest  legal  reaching 
trajectory  to  a  goal  trajectory  and  follow  it  until  reaching  the  corresponding  goal  trajectory,  then  res¬ 
tart  rule  set. 

Rule  2  (Fixed  order):  Otherwise,  find  reaching  trajectory  to  the  goal  trajectory  of  the  next  task  in  the  desired 
sequence.  Follow  this  reaching  trajectory  until  reaching  the  corresponding  goal  trajectory,  then  restart 
the  rule  set. 

Rule  3:  If  there  is  no  legal  reaching  trajectory  to  a  goal  trajectory,  find  a  reaching  trajectory  to  the  “approach” 
trajectory  (this  is  a  pre-defmed  trajectory  relative  to  the  target  motion  from  which  some  goal  trajec¬ 
tory  is  likely  to  be  eachable  in  the  future),  begin  to  follow  this  reaching  trajectory  and  restart  the  rule 

set. 

Rule  4:  If  the  reaching  trajectory  to  the  approach  trajectory  is  not  legal,  maintain  present  position  relative  to 
the  target  and  restart  the  rule  set. 

If  a  revision  of  the  target  motion  model  parameters  occurs  during  the  application  of  any  of  the  rules,  the 
rule  set  is  restarted.  This  is  because  a  revision  of  the  target  motion  will  sometimes  cause  a  reaching  trajectory 
or  section  of  goal  trajectory  previously  thought  to  be  legal  to  be  disallowed.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  since 
the  revisions  of  the  motion  model  parameters  will  not  be  large,  there  will  be  no  drastic  change  in  the  robot 
motion  due  to  them. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  described  progress  to  date  on  constructing  a  set  of  Connection  Machine  vision  and  planning  algo¬ 
rithms  that  should  allow  RAMBO  to  plan,  monitor  and  execute  a  complex  navigation  task.  These  algorithms 
are  currently  being  integrated  «o  that  they  may  be  tested  on  some  simple  initial  navigation  tasks.  Additionally, 
we  are  developing  fast  Connection  Machine  two-dimensional  target  tracking  algorithms,  which  could  be  inter¬ 
leaved  with  the  more  computationally  demanding  three  dimensional  tracking  algorithms,  and  studying  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  logic  programming  methods  for  specifying,  synthesizing,  monitoring  and  controlling  RAMBO’s 
actions. 
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MAC-II  BASED  IU  ENVIRONMENT  DEVELOPMENT 


Philip  Kahn,  David  Disabatino,  Daryl  T.  Lawton 
Advanced  Decision  Systems 
1500  Plymouth  Street 
Mountain  View,  California  94043-1230 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Image  understanding  software  environments  are  important  tools  for  supporting  research,  development  and 
technical  transfer.  They  are  used  to  support  shared  development  across  multiple  researchers  and  projects 
and  to  make  possible  the  rapid  prototyping  of  applications  and  experiments.  The  major  objective  of  the 
work  described  here  is  to  construct  a  low  cost  image  understanding  environment,  along  the  lines  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  architecture  laid  out  in  [Lawton  and  McConnell  -  88,  McConnell  et.al.  -  87],  that  would  run  on  low-cost 
personal  computer  workstations.  A  basic  goal  is  to  stress  machine  independence  and  also  to  align  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort  with  ongoing  and  extensive  commercial  activity  in  coprocessors,  video  technology,  programming 
environments,  and  available  software.  This  will  enable  applications  to  extend  the  core  environment  using 
commercially  or  community-supported  tools  whenever  possible  and  will  enhance  modularity. 

We  have  initially  targeted  a  Mac  II  as  a  platform  for  this  development  due  to  it's  availability  and  the 
large  number  of  commercial  products  that  exist  for  it.  The  Mac  is  an  open  architecture  which  is  readily 
extended  by  a  large,  and  rapidly  growing,  number  of  coprocessors,  storage  and  video  boards,  cameras  and 
digitizers.  It  is  fairly  simple  to  construct,  with  off-the  shelf  hardware  products  described  below,  the  basic 
components  of  an  image  processing  laboratory  for  image  access,  storage,  display,  and  processing.  This  is 
also  true  for  software  products.  There  is  an  enormous  number  of  commercially  developed  and  supported 
software  packages  that  are  available.  For  example,  a  voice  activated,  hypermedia-based  interface  can  be 
constructed  using  Silicon  Beach's  Supercard  and  Articulate  System’s  Voice  Navigator  for  around  $1500.  The 
Macintosh  also  suj  ports  an  extensive,  well-tested,  and  optimized  user  interface  and  construction  facilities 
built  around  the  ROM-based  set  of  Toolbox  routines  [Apple  Computer  -  88].  This  includes  such  things  as 
windows,  browsers,  controls,  overlays,  and  dialogs. 

The  basic  components  and  constructs  used  in  our  environments  have  been  described  in  [Lawton  and 
McConnell  -  88,  McConnell  et.al.  -  87,  Edelson,  et.al.  -  88,  Riley  et.al.  -  87],  In  general,  we  found  that 
developing  corresponding  components  of  the  user  interface  on  the  Mac  was  fairly  simple.  For  example, 
Figure  1  shows  the  interactive  application  of  a  spatial  mask  to  a  set  of  edges  registered  with  an  image.  The 
selected  edges  are  then  displayed  in  a  Browse  Table  for  further  inspection  Figure  2  shows  the  association  of 
a  Pixel-Mapping-Function  between  linked  windows,  where  one  window  is  zooming  onto  the  selected  portion 
of  the  other.  We  found  that  several  of  the  commercially  available  products  could  be  integrated  with  image 
handling.  The  use  of  generic  Com  moil  LISP  made  possible  the  use  of  programming  constructs  developed  for 
CommonLISP-based  IP  environments. 

On  the  negative  side,  we  found  that  integrating  otlmr  commercial  application  software  such  as  CAD/CAM. 
databases,  and  expert  system  building  to' Is  was  still  rather  difficult  and  awkward.  In  part,  this  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  conventional  operating  system  which  supports  such  things  as  virtual  memory,  multi-tasking. 
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Figure  1:  Select  ion  and  Browsing  of  Curve  Objects 
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interprocess  communication,  and  the  lack  of  language  interfaces  for  much  of  the  commercial  Mac  software. 
Another  limitation  that  has  made  us  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  Mac  is  the  Allegro  Coral  Common- 
I.1SP  environment  itself.  While  providing  great  flexibility  and  power  as  a  development  environment,  it  needs 
to  be  greatly  optimized  as  a  run-time  system  before  we  can  consider  it  for  developing  computationally  inten¬ 
sion  11'  environment  applications.  The  main  hardware  limitations  we  experienced  stem  from  an  overworked 
CPU.  Pile  central  processor  must  not  only  perform  all  the  computation  and  symbolic  processing  required  for 
image  understanding,  but  must  also  drive  all  the  graphic  display  operations  that  are  so  fundamental  to  this 
type  of  interactive  image  and  graphical  object  oriented  application  and  orchestrate  the  access  of  all  devices 
to  the  main  memory.  The  CPU  handles  all  file  writes  and  memory  management  tasks  byte  by  byte.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  in  several  ways,  and  rumors  from  Apple  indicate  that  they  are  actively  developing 
hardware  that  addresses  all  these  solutions  (e.g.,  using  an  AMD  29000  RISC  graphics  coprocessor  increasing 
bus  bandwidth  from  1  Om II z  to  20mllz,  and  having  el i rec t  memory  access  channels). 

The  limitations  we  have  discovered  are,  in  all  likelihood,  soon  to  be  addressed  by  Apple  so  they  can 
compete  with  low-cost  scientific  workstations  from  other  vendors  such  as  Sun,  DEC,  Apollo,  and  Next. 
With  the  increasing  sophistication  of  user-interface  tools  associated  with  these  machines,  increased  power, 
and  a  large  third-party  supply  of  hardware  and  software,  they  all  provide  very  attractive  platforms  for  IU 
environments. 


2.  SYSTEM  CONFIGURATION 


There  are  three  primary  components  in  an  IU  environment:  IU  constructs  and  structures,  user  interface, 
and  the  underlying  hardware  platform  and  system-level  support. 

IU  constructs  and  structures  provide  the  means  for  manipulating  imagery  and  extracted  features,  ex¬ 
tracting  and  describing  the  content  of  imagery  at  varying  levels  of  abstraction,  input/output,  etc.  As  in  any 
language,  the  expressiveness  and  power  of  IU  .'tructures  and  constructs  largely  determines  the  naturalness, 
expressiveness,  and  efficiency  with  which  vision  and  image  analysis  processing  may  occur. 


An  IU  environment  user  interface  provides  the  means  by  which  a  user  of  the  system  may  flexibly  and 
comfortably  interact  with  data,  understand  and  debug  algorithms,  and  modify  the  state  of  the  processing  and 
system.  We  have  found  that  a  highly  interactive  user  interface  is  most  productive  and  is  usually  required  for 
the  user  to  efficiently  develop,  understand,  and  describe  processing  algorithms  and  results.  Inflexible,  highly 
textual,  or  low-bandwidth  user  interfaces  significantly  and  directly  decrease  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the 
IU  enviionment  user.  Typical  elements  in  a  flexible  IU  environment  tr  rface  include  rapid  graphical 

display  (e.g.,  pan,  zoom,  drawing),  color  graphical  overlay  (e.g.,  she  cs  in  an  overlay  plane),  powerful 

window  and  menu  control  mechanisms,  flexible  mouse-driven  processing  (e.g.,  when  the  mouse  is  clicked  over 
an  edge,  a  user-selected  function  is  executed  with  that  edge  as  an  argument),  data  and  environment  browsing 
facilities  (e.g.,  inspecting  the  values  in  an  image  or  in  a  collection  of  extracted  image  objects),  user-interface 
building  tools  (e.g..  fur  building  domain-dependent  menus,  specify  ing  mouse-driven  processing,  complex  text 
and  numeric  input  via  window  dialogs  with  the  user,  etc.),  and  other  tools  to  ease  the  burden  and  increase 
the  expressiveness  of  the  user.  Other  sensory  modalities  (e.g.,  computer  generated  cues  or  speech,  voice 
keyword  recognition,  touch  screens)  ran  also  enhance  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  user  interface. 

A  flexible  and  fairly  powerful  IU  environment  user  inti  rface  was  prototyped  in  Allegro  Coral  Common- 
1  IS  I-  (C<  I.)  on  the  M  acll.  The  object-  iriented  tools  provided  bv  CCI.  and  the  native  Mac  graphical  routines 
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and  hardware  greatly  simplified  the  design  and  coding  of  this  prototype  IU  environment  interface.  Though 
the  interface  is  fairly  fast,  our  exclusive  use  of  CommonLISP  and  the  use  of  some  high-level  interface  mech¬ 
anisms  provided  by  C'CL  somewhat  decreased  the  performance  which  can  otherwise  be  achieved  by  using  C 
and  more  directly  accessing  the  underlying  Mac  graphics  primitives. 

The  M  ac-based  IU  environment  development  hardware  and  system  level  support  has  several  goals.  First, 
to  provide  a  powerful  and  extensible  front  end  for  the  IU  software  environment.  Second,  the  base  level  of 
equipment  should  be  inexpensive  (about  $10K).  Third,  the  system  should  easily  scale  up  into  more  advanced 
applications  by  incorporating  commercially  available  add-on  modules. 

The  Mac  IIx  and  Mac  Ilex  are  full  32-bit,  68030-based  machines  using  a  15.67mHz  clock,  a  68882  floating 
point  coprocessor,  SCSI  and  RS-422  ports,  and  a  flexible  NuBus  expansion  bus  architecture  (lOmllz).  The 
Mac  Ilex  has  three  NuBus  expansion  slots,  and  the  Mac  IIx  provides  six  NuBus  expansion  slots.  The 
NuBus  provides  an  open  architecture  which  has  led  to  widespread  commercial  availability  of  powerful  and 
inexpensive  extended  hardware  capabilities  which  include  coprocessors,  memory,  storage,  digitizers,  extended 
ports,  robotic  control,  measurement,  voice  recognition,  and  a  rapidly  growing  assortment  of  other  equipment. 
Because  of  the  large  commercial  Mac  market,  these  products  are  relatively  inexpensive,  powerful,  simple  to 
install,  and  well  supported. 


The  next  sections  concentrate  on  the  description  of  a  low-cost  and  modular  Mac-based  hardware  platform 
for  II?  environments.  The  processing  and  interface  requirements  of  an  IU  environment  on  the  development 
and  design  of  this  underlying  system  are  discussed. 

2.1  BASE-LEVEL  SYSTEM 

The  base  level  system  is  intended  for  the  entry  level  user  who  wishes  to  have  basic  vision  and  image  processing 
capabilities  at  very  low  cost  (about  $10K).  Basic  capabilities  include  the  ability  to  read  in  imagery,  perform 
advanced  image  and  vision  processing,  display  and  store  imagery  and  results,  and  share  data  and  programs 
with  a  networked  computing  community  and  file  system.  Main  components  of  the  base  level  system  include 
the  IU  software  environment  and  interface,  basic  computing  equipment,  basic  secondary  storage  facilities, 
display  capabilities,  networking,  and  primary  system  level  software  and  utilities. 

The  base  level  system  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be  simply  scaled  up  by  adding  off-the-shelf  commercial 
hardware  and  software  modules.  For  example,  enhancements  in  processing  power,  storage,  graphics  display, 
voice  keyword  interface,  and  extended  capabilities  for  hard  copy  production,  image  acquisition,  camera 
control,  robotics,  and  mobile  capabilities  can  be  achieved  by  adding  commercially  available  modules  which 
can  be  added  to  the  core  system. 

A  base  level  system  should  be  able  to  perform  simple  vision  processing  tasks  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time,  provide  for  the  basic  user  interface,  provide  for  reasonable  secondary  storage  and  archival,  and  network 
and  share  files  with  the  larger  computing  community.  The  base  level  hardware  to  support  this  includes  a 
M  ac  IIx  or  M  ac  Ilex  with  SMB  memory,  secondary  storage  comprised  of  an  1.4MB  floppy  drive  and  at  least 
an  80MB  hard  drive,  an  Ethernet  card,  and  a  basic  color  monitor  and  video  card  (640  x  480  x  8-bits).  The 
retail  price  for  this  equipment  is  about  $10K. 

Secondary  storage  for  the  base  level  system  includes  an  1.4MB  internal  Apple  floppy  drive  and  at  least 
an  80MB  hard  disk  drive.  The  floppies  can  be  used  to  archive  or  transport  small  amounts  of  data,  and  the 
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Ethernet  provides  liigh  speed  transport  of  data  to  other  machines  or  file  servers  on  the  network.  Large  scale 
archival  mav  be  achieved  using  the  Ethernet  to  transfer  data  to  other  machines  on  the  network  which  have 
high  volume  archive  media  (such  as  tape  drives).  If  all  system  software  occupies  about  30MB  (including 
source),  this  leaves  at  least  50MB  for  user  files  and  data.  This  provides  a  workable  amount  of  storage  for 
most  vision  and  image  processing  tasks. 

An  inexpensive  graphical  display  for  the  base  level  system  can  be  provided  by  a  j.3”  Apple  color  monitor 
with  8-bit  video  card  (040x480).  An  Apple  extended  keyboard  and  mouse  facilitate  user  input.  Alternative 
displays,  cards,  keyboards,  and  mice  are  available  at  comparable  cost,  and  the  particular  choice  is  subject 
to  individual  user  preference.  Greater  display  resolution  is  simply  provided  by  using  alternative  third-party 
monitors  and  video  cards.  Graphics  display  is  standardized  by  the  Mac  II  operating  system,  and  software 
written  according  to  this  standard  is  independent  of  changes  in  display  hardware.  Thus,  changing  monitor 
and  display  resolution  should  not  require  display  and  interface  code  modification.  Additionally,  the  number  of 
monitors  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  open  NuBus  expansion  slots,  and  advanced  multimonitor  features 
are  supported  by  the  operating  system  (e.g..  windows  may  be  dragged  from  one  monitor  to  another). 

2.2  MODULAR  EXTENSIONS  TO  THE  BASE  LEVEL  SYSTEM 

2.2.1  Display: 

Fidelity  and  flexibility  of  graphic  display  is  particularly  important  for  advanced  vision  research  and  image 
analysis  applications.  Display  feedback  is  an  important  tool  for  debugging  and  evaluating  algorithms  and 
code.  Though  the  Mac  II  allows  as  many  monitors  to  be  used  as  there  are  available  NuBus  slots  (up  to  six), 
we  have  found  that  a  two  monitor  system  provides  good  cost  performance:  a  moderate  to  liigh  resolution 
color  console  monitor  and  a  high  resolution  full  color  monitor.  The  console  monitor  requires  only  moderate 
resolution,  it  provides  the  primary  textual  feedback  to  the  user,  and  it  allows  moderate  resolution  display  of 
imagery.  The  display  monitor  is  primarily  used  for  very  high  fidelity  display  of  imagery  and  image  objects 
(e.g..  color  or  black  and  white  images,  edges,  surface  plots,  target  identification,  etc.).  A  display  monitor 
should  have  high  spatial  and  color  resolution  in  order  to  avoid  introducing  visual  anomalies  in  displayed 
data. 


The  base  level  system  provides  the  moderate  to  high  resolution  color  monitor  (040  x  480  x  8-bits). 
Commercially  available  high  resolution  monitors  (e.g..  1024  x  70S)  are  available  for  about  84 K  retail  and  the 
color  video  driver  cards  run  from  about  81500  (8-bil)  to  $4K  (24-bit)  retail. 

2.2.2  Storage  and  Archival: 

The  large  amount  of  data  encountered  in  vision  research  and  image  analysis  justifies  the  use  of  large  disk 
drive  units  which  can  store  the  large  quantities  of  intermediate  processing  results,  imagery,  and  programs. 
Secondary  dr:  es  are  also  related  to  archive  capabilities,  since  removable  drive  media  can  provide  good 
archival  facilities.  Removable  archival  media  is  required  when  imagery  and  processing  results  are  to  be 
stored  for  future  use  or  shared  among  distant  users,  and  to  provide  backup  facilities  for  data  recovery.  A 
fast  and  easy  archival  media  also  reduces  the  size  and  cost  of  required  magnetic  drives. 

'There  are  three  main  types  of  secondary/archival  devices:  tape,  removable  magnetic  disk,  and  removable 
optical  storage.  'Tape  archival  provides  for  high  volume  inexpensive  backup,  but  the  sequential  access  excludes 
its  use  hs  a  viable  secondary  storage.  Cost  for  these  tape  backup  units  varies  from  about  8lK  for  a  40MB 
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cartridge  to  several  thousand  for  a  reel-to-reel  or  high  density  8111111  units.  Removable  magnetic  disk  media 
has  the  advantages  of  random  access  and  low  access  time  (e.g.,  20ms),  which  allows  its  use  as  secondary 
storage,  though  these  disks  tend  to  be  small  and  have  a  very  high  relative  cost  per  MB.  Optical  media  has 
provided  an  attractive  alternative.  Write-once-read-many  (WORM)  optical  drives  are  fairly  inexpensive, 
random  access,  and  possess  access  times  approaching  slow  hard  disks.  Yet,  the  write-once  is  generally  a 
limitation  that  is  not  well-suited  for  the  vision  and  image  analysis  domains.  A  very  good  sol,  lion  in  terms  of 
cost  price  performance  is  afforded  by  the  new  magneto  optical  removable  media  drives  which  have  reasonable 
access  times  (e.g.,  50ms),  good  transfer  rates  (e.g.,  1.2MB/sec),  large  capacity  (e.g.,  000MB),  multiple  read- 
write  as  offered  by  conventional  magnetic  drives,  relatively  inexpensive  media  (e.g.,  $268  per  600MB),  and 
relatively  low  drive  unit  cost  (e.g.,  $4000).  These  drives  are  have  been  newly  introduced  by  Ricoh,  Sony, 
and  Canon. 

Of  course,  the  particular  choice  of  secondary /archive  method  depends  upon  required  access  times,  quan¬ 
tities  of  data,  cost  limitations,  etc.  of  the  particular  problem  domain.  The  main  point  to  be  made  is  that  a 
wide  range  of  viable  choices  are  available  as  modular  additions  to  the  core  system. 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  storage  device  itself,  NuBus  direct-memory  access  (DMA)  boards  are  new¬ 
comers  to  the  Mac  market  which  greatly  improve  disk  and  overall  system  performance.  These  boards 
essentially  contain  a  very  fast  SCSI  chip  set,  fairly  large  cache  memory,  and  a  NuBus  controller.  Hard  drive 
I/O  thus  ties  up  less  CPU  time,  and  the  fast  SCSI  interface  provides  higher  data  transfer  rates.  Because  the 
NuBus  controller  in  some  of  these  boards  supports  burst  inode  (which  the  Mac  II  does  not),  other  NuBus 
boards  which  support  burst  mode  can  greatly  benefit  from  such  a  board.  These  DMA  boards  vary  from  $500 
to  several  thousand  depending  upon  the  amount  of  memory  placed  on  the  board. 

2.2.3  Image  Acquisition: 

In  order  to  experiment  and  algorithmically  manipulate  imagery  from  a  program,  images  must  first  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  digital  form.  The  acquisition  of  image  data  is  often  a  difficult,  cumbersome,  and  time-consuming 
task.  A  frequent  problem  limiting  many  vision  researchers  is  their  inability  to  flexibly  acquire  real  image 
data  in  order  to  test  and  demonstrate  algorithms  and  techniques.  This  problem  is  especially  difficult  for 
motion  researchers  since  a  large  amount  of  imagery  must  be  collected  from  a  sequence  of  video  frames.  To 
simplify  these  tasks,  image  acquisition  system  modules  may  be  easily  added  to  the  base  level  system. 

A  full  discussion  of  image  acquisition  hardware  and  technologies  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  so  we 
instead  overview  the  range  of  possible  image  acquisition  solutions.  There  are  two  main  methods  for  acquiring 
imagery:  video  input  or  scanned  from  hardcopy  (e.g.,  photographs). 

Video  input  requires  a  video  digitizer  and  generally  an  NTSC  video  source  (e.g.,  as  produced  by  most 
video  cameras  in  the  U.S.).  Other  video  formats  are  possible  (e.g.,  RS-170,  HDT'.').  Good  quality  real¬ 
time  monochrome  digitizers  for  the  Mac  II  retail  for  about  $1200,  and  color  digitizers  have  recently  become 
widely  available  for  less  than  $3K.  Video  sources  may  be  obtained  from  videotape  (e.g.,  3/4”,  consumer  VHS), 
videodisc  players,  live  cameras,  or  video  generators.  Videotape  as  a  playback  media  introduces  anomalies 
and  distortions  into  imagery,  though  a  time-based  corrector  which  retails  from  $2K-10K  (depending  on 
quality)  may  be  used  to  partially  offset  some  distortion  and  freeze  frame  problems.  More  expensive  (i.e., 
$40K  and  up)  videotape  players  have  accurate  single  frame  access  capabilities,  though  the  prices  seem  to  be 
coming  down  somewhat.  Videodisk  recorders/players  provide  single  write,  random  access,  good-freeze  frame 
capability,  built-in  RS-232  control  to  allow  simple  computer  integration,  good  monochrome  resolution  (B/W 
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resolution  is  about  450  lines,  color  resolution  is  about  350  lines),  reasonable  storage  (e.g.,  10,000  frames) 
and  rela'ively  low  cost  (e.g.,  S12K).  For  example,  the  Panasonic  TQ-2026F  unit  offers  these  features.  The 
best  quality  source  of  video  data  conies  directly  from  a  good  quality  CCD  videocamera  (monochrome  CCD 
videocameras  retail  from  several  hundred  dollars  to  about  $3K  for  smaller  size,  higher  resolution,  and  added 
features).  The  videocamera  output  may  then  be  directly  fed  into  the  video  digitizer.  Without  exception, 
this  is  the  preferable  method  for  video  image  acquisition  when  image  quality  is  of  concern. 

Alternatively,  images  may  be  acquired  from  hardcopy  image  sources  (e.g..  slides,  photos,  books).  We  have 
not  considered  very  high  end  laser  scanners  which  produce  the  best  quality  digitization  from  hardcopy,  since 
their  cost  can  exceed  S100K.  Desktop  scanners  provide  a  lower  cost,  good  quality  (e.g.,  400dpi)  alternative. 
These  scanners  operate  much  as  a  photocopier,  and  they  produce  good  spatial  resolution  and  digitization. 
When  simplicity  and  better  spatial  resolution  is  important,  scanners  are  often  preferable  to  video  acquisition 
systems.  An  8-bit  B/W  300dpi  desktop  scanners  retail  for  less  than  $3500,  and  24-bit  color  digitizers  retail 
for  about  $6K. 

2.2.4  Coprocessing: 

Overall  computational  power  can  be  increased  by  orders  of  magnitude  with  the  addition  of  commercially 
available  coprocessors.  These  coprocessors  plug  into  NuBus  expansion  slots  within  the  Mac  in  order  to  provide 
far  greater  computational  power  to  solve  computationally  intensive  vision  and  image  analysis  problems.  For 
example,  currently  available  coprocessors  for  the  Mac  II  include:  TI  MicroExplorer  and  Symbolics  Maclvorv 
LISP  machines  on  a  board  (board  plus  basic  software  is  about  $10K  apiece),  the  MacDSP  board  by  Spectral 
Innovations,  Santa  Clara,  C'A  has  a  24MFlop  DSP  (at  about  $3K),  the  Levco  transputer  board,  the  Perceptics 
image  processor,  and  others.  As  with  all  coprocessors  in  the  current  state-of-the-art  and  market,  integration 
can  often  be  difficult,  though  some  coprocessors  are  easier  to  integrate  than  others.  For  example,  the  LISP 
machines  provide  fairly  simple  mechanisms  for  subtasking  via  remote  processor  calls  (RPC's),  and  they  have 
their  own  virtual  memories  (something  not  found  in  most  other  coprocessors  on  the  market). 

In  general,  the  parallel  computing  and  Mac  coprocessor  markets  and  products  are  just  now  emerging.  The 
quality  and  software  support  for  these  coprocessors  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  their  cost  is  decreasing.  The 
recent  rapid  development  of  D.SP  chips  with  over  50M Flops  performance  is  sure  to  impact  the  power  of  these 
coprocessor  boards.  Apple  is  currently  introducing  an  extension  to  their  operating  system  called  MR-DOS 
which  provides  consistent  mechanisms  for  multitasking,  interprocess  communication,  priority  scheduling  and 
timer  services  and  configurability.  This  is  intended  to  produce  a  well-defined,  consistent  software  interface 
for  future  coprocessors  developed  for  the  Mac.  It  is  expected  that  these  new  coprocessors  will  greatly 
extend  processor  speed,  size  and  speed  of  on-board  memory,  bus  architecture  bandwidth,  the  generality 
of  applications  which  can  run  on  the  coprocessor,  ease  of  use,  programmability,  and  the  quality  of  their 
development  environment. 

2.2.5  Extended  User  Interface  Support: 

The  basic  sensory  modalities  of  the  user  interface  include  visual  (via  the  display),  touch  (via  the  keyboard 
and  mouse),  and  sound  (via  the  built-in  Mac  stereo  sound  and  voice  generation  capabilities).  Other  sensory 
modalities  may  be  added  using  off-the-shelf  components  to  expand  the  ease,  power,  and  naturalness  with 
which  the  user  may  interact  with  the  IU  environment.  For  example,  the  interface  may  be  expanded  to 
include  voice  keyword  recognition  (e.g.,  the  VoiceNavigator  by  Articulate  Systems  of  Berkeley,  ('A  retails  for 
about  $750  and  operates  without  application  software  modification),  a  data  glove  (soon  to  be  available  by 
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Nintendo  at  relatively  low  cost),  6-d  trackball  (e.g.,  from  CIS  Graphics,  VVVstford,  MA  for  $3300  retail),  a 
touch  screen  (e.g.,  from  MicroTotich  Sysl  ms,  Woburn,  MA  retail  for  $900  and  up),  and  other  sensory  input 
devices.  These  additional  sensory  modalities  expand  the  potential  application  domains,  ease  of  use,  and  user 
expressiveness  over  the  base  level  system. 

2.2.6  Hardcopy  Capabilities: 

It  is  important  that  the  results  of  processing  be  transferred  into  hardcopy  for  the  purposes  of  reporting 
results  (e.g.,  final  reports,  published  papers),  transferring  data  (e.g.,  text  fdes,  images),  and  human-readable 
archival.  Because  the  Mac  is  popular  in  the  desktop  publishing  market,  color  printers,  high  resolution 
laser  printers,  slide  and  photo  generators,  and  other  hardcopy  generation  devices  are  widely  available  and 
competitively  priced.  If  volume  is  not  high  enough  to  justify  the  purchase  of  more  expensive  equipment  (e.g., 
a  color  printer),  service  bureaus  are  widely  available  to  obtain  hardcopy  from  Mac  11  datafdes. 

2.3  CURRENT  SYSTEM 

An  extended  JU  environment  workstation  has  been  built  at  ADS.  The  workstation  is  ini  nded  primarily  for 
computer  vision  research  and  image  analysis.  These  domains  typically  require  more  advanced  capabilities 
than  afforded  by  the  base  level  system,  so  modular  extensions  have  been  added.  As  shown  in  Figure  3, 
these  extensions  include  a  600MB  magneto  optical  disk  with  removable  media,  an  additional  hi-resolution 
color  monitor  and  video  card,  hi-resolution  hardcopy  capabilities,  and  extensive  video  image  acquisition 
and  digitizing  facilities  (see  Figure  4).  Coprocessors  have  also  been  explored  as  a  means  to  expand  the 
computational  power  of  the  platform  (e.g.,  we  evaluated  the  TI  MicroExplorer  and  Symbolics  Maclvory  LISP 
coprocessor  boards).  These  modular  extensions  have  provided  us  with  a  powerful  and  flexible  environment 
for  operating  within  the  vision  and  image  processing  domains. 

In  addition  to  the  base  level  system,  we  have  added  a  RasterOps  19”  color  monitor  (model  1948S)  which 
retails  for  about  $5K  and  a  SuperMac  Spec.trum/8  video  card  (1024  x  768  x  8  bits)  which  retails  for  about 
$1500. 

A  SCSI  connected  Jasmin  600MB  magneto  optical  removable  drive  was  added  (it  uses  the  new  Ricoh 
drive).  Each  cartridge  holds  300MB  on  each  side,  it  has  an  average  access  time  of  50ms  (about  twice  the 
time  required  for  most  magnetic  drives,  though  writing  on  the  optical  media  takes  longer),  and  a  1.2MB 
data  transfer  rate.  The  drive  retails  for  about  $5K  and  each  removable  cartridge  retails  for  about  $270.  For 
tape  backups,  we  transfer  data  over  the  ethemet  to  our  timeshare  machines  which  have  attached  9-track  and 
8mm  tape  drives. 

Figure  4  shows  the  video  image  acquisition  subsystem  we  have  added  to  the  base  level  system.  NTSC  video 
sources  are  provided  by  a  Sony  LDP-1500  videodisk  player,  3/4”  videotape  (Sony  V05800  recorder,  VO5850 
Recorder,  and  RM440  remote  editing  deck),  and  a  Sony  color  broadcast  quality  camera.  A  FOR-A  digital 
time-based  corrector  reduces  image  noise  by  providing  belter  video  stability  and  freeze-frame  capability  (an 
especially  important  consideration  for  videotape).  The  videotape  editing  deck  provides  a  desktop  videotape 
controller  which  is  placed  near  the  operator  console  to  allow  convenient  videotape  and  image  access  control. 
Because  these  decks  do  not  have  good  freeze  frame  and  random  access  abilities,  they  are  not  well-suited  for 
the  digitization  of  imagery  in  a  motion  sequence.  The  videodisk  player  and  direct  camera  input  has  proven 
to  be  better  for  motion  sequence  digitization.  The  videodisk  player  is  controlled  by  the  Mac  through  its 
RS-422/232  port  using  the  Voyager  Videostack  by  The  Voyager  Company,  Santa  Monica,  OA  (about  $60) 
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Figure  3:  Current  Workstation  Configuration 


which  allows  simple  computer  control  of  playback  which  includes  forward  play,  fast  play,  single  step,  random 
frame  jumps,  freeze  frame,  rapid  scan,  disk  eject  and  close,  frame  display,  and  unit  reset.  We  plan  to  build  a 
simple  port  interface  to  control  the  videodisk  player  via  user  program  control  and  from  within  CommonLISP. 
Video  data  is  displayed  on  two  Sony  video  monitors. 

We  currently  use  an  8-bit  monochrome  Data  Translation  (DT)  video  digitizer  board  with  four  software- 
selectable  input  video  channels  (which  we  use  as  composite  color,  red,  green,  and  blue)  which  retails  for 
about  81100.  The  digitizer  captures  640  x  480  images  in  1  / 30th  second.  Color  images  may  be  captured 
by  digitizing  and  saving  the  color  planes  in  sequence.  We  currently  drive  the  digitizer  from  the  interactive 
program  supplied  by  DT,  and  we  also  have  a  Pascal/C  driver  which  allows  direct  capture  of  images  from 
the  digitizer  into  our  preferred  CVL  image  format.  We  eventually  plan  to  integrate  the  current  program 
interface  to  allow  users  to  drive  the  digitizer  functions  from  CommonLISP. 

2.4  FUTURE  MAC-BASED  SYSTEMS 

Several  changes  are  currently  underway  in  the  Mac  and  general  computing  environment  which  will  greatly 
impact  the  modular  extensions  available  for  the  base  level  system. 

Storage  and  archival  technologies  are  rapidly  developing  faster,  larger,  and  less  expensive  memories. 
I'he  availability  of  large,  low-cost  secondary  memories  provides  greater  latitude  in  the  computation/power 
tradeoff  for  IU  environments,  research,  and  applications  development.  Magneto  optical  media  and  8mm  tape 
systems  will  most  rapidly  develop  in  the  near  future.  The  recent  advent  of  DMA  boards  has  overcome  some 
limitations  in  the  Mac  ff  systems  (e.g.,  slow  SCSI  chip  set,  no  DMA)  which  wiil  result  in  far  lower  average 
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Figure  4:  Video  Image  Acquisition  Subsystem 


access  times  for  these  secondary  devices. 

Coprocessors  for  the  Mac  and  parallel  processing  in  general  is  rapidly  evolving.  More  parallel  coprocessors 
are  becoming  available  for  the  Mac,  and  the  use  of  these  coprocessors  allows  the  overall  computational  power 
of  the  system  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  MIPS  (versus  the  3M1PS  in  the  Mac  x-series  machines).  In 
this  framework,  the  Mac  is  primarily  a  chassis  and  graphics  front-end  processor.  The  recent  development  by 
Apple  of  MR-DOS  is  intended  to  standardize  the  communication  and  tasking  in  such  an  arrangement,  and 
this  standard  may  help  to  accelerate  the  development  of  these  systems.  The  rumored  addition  by  »pple  of 
an  AMD  29000  RISC  graphics  coprocessor  to  the  Mac  (supposedly  to  be  introduced  in  late  '89  or  early  ’90) 
will  offload  graphics  tasks  from  the  main  MAC  CPU  and  significantly  boost  overall  graphics  and  processing 
power. 

Image  acquisition  and  display  technologies  are  also  rapidly  developing.  It  appears  likely  that  within 
the  next  year  or  so,  real-time  digitizer  to  large  optical  media  storage  will  be  commercially  available.  Such 
systems  are  also  capable  of  scanning  digital  data  to  video  in  real-time.  This  would  provide  high  quality, 
random  access,  digital  image  acquisition,  and  real-time  display  of  processing  results  at  relatively  low  cost; 
current  hard  disk  systems  which  currently  do  this  run  into  the  six  digits.  The  ability  to  redisplay  processing 
results  in  real-time  which  may  have  taken  far  longer  to  process  (e.g.,  motion  processing  or  segmentation 
results)  will  greatly  help  to  describe  algoiunms  and  results  in  the  community. 
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3.  CONCLUSION 


In  general,  we  found  the  Mac  to  be  a  very  good  graphical  platform  which  facilitated  the  rapid  prototype 
development  of  an  IU  environment  on  a  low-cost,  modularly  expandable  system.  The  base  Mac  system 
without  the  addition  of  coprocessor  boards  did  not  have  sufficient  computational  power  to  support  moderate 
to  high  computational  requirements  which  usually  occur  in  advanced  1U  applications.  The  use  of  coprocessor 
boards  was  explored  and  found  to  be  a  viable  way  to  greatly  increase  the  power  of  the  base  system  to  better 
handle  increased  computational  loads.  Upcoming  improvements  to  the  Mac  operating  system  to  handle 
virtual  memory,  multiprocessing,  and  larger  memories  will  make  the  Mac  better  suited  for  IU  environments 
and  applications. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  review  of  some  estimation  basics  is  followed  by  an  illustrative  application  of  the  variable  dimension  Kalman 
filter  for  tracking  a  maneuvering  target.  The  performance  of  the  nearest  neighbor  standard  filter  is  compared 
to  that  of  the  probabilistic  data  association  filter  for  tracking  a  target  in  clutter.  Multi-target  tracking,  using 
sonar  sensors  to  estimate  an  autonomous  robot’s  distance  from  walls,  is  applied  to  the  navigation  problem. 
The  Kalman  filter  equations  can  be  completely  decentralized  and  distributed  among  the  nodes  of  a  multi- 
sensor  system.  Each  sensing  node  implements  its  own  local  Kalman  filter,  arrives  at  a  partial  decision,  and 
broadcasts  it  to  every  other  node.  Each  node  then  assimilates  this  received  information  to  arrive  at  its  own 
local  but  optimal  estimate  of  the  system  state. 


ESTIMATION  AND  KALMAN  FILTERING 


ESTIMATION 
Non-Bayes, :an  Estimation 

Non-Bayesian  Estimation  is  used  when  the  value  being  estimated  is  not  a  random  variable  but  is  constant. 
The  estimate  should  converge  to  this  value  as  the  number  of  readings  — <•  oo. 

Assuming  the  prior  Probability  Density  Function  (PDF)  of  x  is  unknown,  its  posterior  PDF  is  unavailable, 
leading  to  the  use  of  a  likelihood  function: 

A*(i)  =  p(z*|x) 

and  hence  the  Maximum  Likelihood  (ML)  method 

x(k)  =  argmaxxp(z!:\x). 

The  likelihoods  arise  from  errtpirical  or  analytic  models  of  the  sensor. 

Bayesian  Estimation 

Bayesian  Estimation  is  used  when  the  parameter  to  be  found  is  a  random  variable  (RV)  with  a  PDF  p(x). 
A  value  of  x  is  assumed  to  have  occurred  via  this  PDF  and  remained  constaiT  during  its  measurement 
sequence.  The  measurement  sequence  should  converge  to  the  actual  value  of  x  that  we  are  measuring. 

Given  the  prior  PDF  for  x ,  its  posterior  PDF  follows  from  Bayes’  Rule 

-/-I.*',  _  P(*k\x)P(?) 

p(*k  )  =  — -r-n — ■ 

Pi**) 
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Tills  leads  to  the  Maximum  A  Posteriori  (MAP)  method: 

x(k)  =  argmaxxp(x\zk)  =  argmaxT[p(zk\x)p(x)]. 


Both  the  ML  and  MAP  methods  yield  modes  of  a  probability  distribution  (the  most  likely  value). 
Least  Squares  Estimation 

The  LS  method  is  for  non-random  parameters  and  for  measurements 

z(J)  =  M  hx)  +  W(j)’ 


which  yields 


k 

i(fc)  =  argminx  ]T(z(j)  -  h(j,i)]2. 
;= i 


Here  h(.)  is  the  sensor  model.  The  least  squares  techniques  yields  the  mean,  not  the  mode,  of  the  probability 
distribution  function. 

Minimum  Mean-Square  Error  Estimation 

The  MMSE  method  is  for  random  parameters  and  yields 

i(fc)  =  argmtni£[(i  -  r)2|zk]. 


Linear  Estimation 

The  estimator  is  a  linear  function  of  the  measurement  data. 

x  =  x+  PxxP~1(z-  z) 

where 

PIt  =  E[(x  -  x)(x  -  x)'], 

z  is  the  expected  measurement,  and  (z  -  z)  is  the  innovation  produced  by  the  true  measurement. 
Equivalences  Of  Methods 


All  the  above  can  produce  the  same  results  under  certain  conditions: 

•  ML  =  MAP 

This  occurs  when  the  prior  PDF  for  x  is  non-informative,  ie  when  p(x)  =  e  and  e  — *  oo  or  when  the 
PDF  is  a  Gaussian  with  <7o  — »  oo 


•  LS  =  ML 

This  occurs  if  the  noises  w(j)  in  z(j)  =  h(j,x)  +  xv(j)  are  independent  identically  distributed  (I1D) 
zero  mean  Gaussian  RVs.  This  also  applies  if  x  is  a  vector  property. 

•  MMSE  =  MAP 

These  coincide  if  the  posterior  PDF  of  x  is  Gaussian  with  arbitrary  mean. 


Linear  Estimation 

When  x  is  a  Gaussian  RV  the  linear  estimator  of  the  MMSE  form  is  equivalent  to  the  best  linear 
estimator  for  arbitrarily  'istributed  RVs  with  the  same  first  and  second  moments  However  if  the  RVs 
are  not  Gaussian  the  MMSE  can  be  a  better  estimator  than  the  linear  estimator  (ie.  Gaussian  RVs 
give  the  worst  case  results  of  an  MMSE  estimator). 


6d2 


Mn  Cowow  Ijwmo  Sum  eorwunco 

4  wo  *»•«*•  comoouooo 


Figure  1:  The  (Linear)  Kalman  Filter  (one  cycle). 


THE  KALMAN  FILTER 

Kalman  filtering  is  a  form  of  optimal  estimation  characterized  by  recursive  (i.e.  incremental)  evaluation, 
an  internal  model  of  the  dynamics  of  the  system  being  estimated,  and  a  dynamic  weighting  of  incoming 
evidence  with  ongoing  expectation  that  produces  estimates  of  the  state  of  the  observed  system  The  basic 
Kalman  filter  loop  appears  in  Fig.  1  (taken  from  (BF88j).  Its  input  is  the  system  measurements,  its  apriori 
information  is  the  system  dynamics  and  noise  properties  of  system  and  measurement,  and  its  useful  outputs 
are  the  innovation  (the  difference  between  the  predicted  and  observed  measurement,  by  which  the  filter’s 
performance  may  be  quantified),  and  the  estimated  system  state. 

Consider  a  system  with  state  vector  x,  taking  observations  z  with  Gaussian  noise  sources  w  and  v  respec¬ 
tively: 


x(k  +l)  =  F(k)x(k)  +  G(k)w(k) 

(0 

z(Jfc)  =  H(fc)x(fc)  +  v(fc) 

(2) 

E{  ( 

(3) 

For  such  a  system  the  conventional  Kalman  Filter  equations  for  state  prediction  x(k  +  1  (  k),  variance 
prediction  P (k  +  1  |  A),  state  update  x(k  +  1  |  k  +  1)  and  variance  update  P(fc+  1  |  k+  1),  where  the  variance 
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is  defined  as 


P(*  I  *)  =  £{[x(*)  -  X(k  1  k))[x{k)  -  x(k  I  fc)]T  I  Z1} 
may  be  found  in  (Bar-Shalom  [BF88])  and  have  the  following  form: 


Prediction: 

x(fc  4-  1  |  Jt)  =  Fx(fc  }  fe)  +  GSR_,z  (4) 

P(k+l\k)  =  FP(k\k)FT +  GQGT  (5) 

Update: 

x(*+ 1  |  *+!)  =  [!- KH]*(Jfc  +  l  |  Jt)  +  K*  (6) 


p-‘(*  +  1  |  k  +  1)  =  p-'(Jfc  +  1  |  *)  +  HrR-1H  (7) 

where 

K  =  P(*+  1  |  *+  l)HTR~l  (8) 

F  =  F-GSR-‘H  (9) 

The  (first  order)  extended  Kalman  filter  (EKF)  is  a  version  of  the  Kalman  filter  that  deals  with  nonlinear 
dynamics  or  nonlinear  measurement  equations,  or  both.  It  linearizes  the  problem  around  the  predicted 
state  (a  second-order  EKF  makes  a  second-order  approximation).  The  basic  control  loop  of  Fig.  I  still 
applies,  but  measurements  are  predicted  using  the  nonlinear  measurement  equation  h(  ).  The  measurement 
model  h[£,x(£))  is  linearized  about  the  current  predicted  state  vector,  x(k  +  1  |  k)  using  the  Jacobian  of 
the  nonlinear  measurement  function  h(.).  The  calculations  Tor  filter  gain,  state  update,  and  covariance 
update  use  the  Jacobian  hx(.)-  Likewise  state  prediction  is  accomplished  using  the  nonlinear  state  equation 
f(  ).  The  plant  model  f[fc,x(Jfc)J  is  linearized  about  the  current  estimated  state  vector,  x(k  |  k).  The  state 
prediction  covariance  is  computed  using  the  plant  Jacobian  fx(k). 

For  ease  of  notation,  we  use  the  measurement  Jacobian  to  define  the  measurement  prediction  covariance 
matrix  S(fc  +  1): 

S(Jfc+l)  =  hx(fc  +  l)P(Jfc+l|ifc)hx7'(fc+l)  +  R(Jk-f  1)  (10) 

With  these  definitions  of  fx(fc),  hx(fc  +  1)>  an^  S (k  +  1),  the  extended  Kalman  filter  equations  are  the 
following. 


x( k  +  1  j  k)  -  f[fc,  x(fc  |  fc)]  (11) 

P(*  +  1  I  *)  =  fx(fc)P(*  I  *KxT(*)  (12) 

K(k  +  1)  =  P(*  +  1  |  k)hx(k  +  l)S~l(*  +  1)  (13) 
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x(fc  +  1  I  Jfc  +  1)  =  x(fc  +  1  |  Jfc)  +  K(t  +  1)  [z(fc  +  1)  -  h [k,x{k  +  1  I  *)]]  (14) 

P(*  +  1  |  k  +  1)  =  P(fc  +  1  |  Jfc)  -  K(k  +  l)S(Jfe  +  l)WT(Jb  +  1)  (15) 

In  the  formulation  above  and  in  the  examples  of  the  next  section,  one  process  receives  all  measurements 
and  makes  the  estimation.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  recent  interest  in  the  development  of 
algorithms  to  process  information  obtained  from  a  distributed  sensor  system.  This  interest  arises  from  a  need 
to  use  parallel  processing  architectures  efficiently.  Parallel  computation  is  needed  if  multi-sensor  systems  are 
to  be  able  to  process  their  data  in  real-time.  A  decentralized  filter  is  presented  below. 


CENTRALIZED  FILTERS 


MANEUVERING  TARGETS 

When  targets  maneuver ,  i.e.  depart  f'ora  the  basic,  steady-state,  ’’normal”  dynamic  behaviour,  a  tracking 
filter  must  respond.  To  the  filter,  maneuvering  is  signaled  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  normalized  innovation. 
Recommended  methods  for  dealing  with  this  situation  include  the  following. 

1.  Increase  the  process  noise,  or  certain  components  of  it,  attributed  to  the  target. 

2.  Use  several  filters  with  different  assumptions  in  parallel,  and  combine  their  outputs  probabilistically. 

3.  Create  new  filters  as  needed,  pursuing  a  hypothesis  tree  of  parallel  hypotheses  about  target  state.  This 
tree  must  be  pruned  rapidly  lest  its  maintenance  overwhelm  the  computational  resources. 

4.  Model  maneuvers  as  colored  (correlated)  noise:  in  particular  model  target  acceleration  as  a  zero-mean, 
first-order  Markov  process  (one  with  exponential  autocorrelation). 

5.  Perform  input  estimation,  in  which  measurements  based  on  the  nonmaneuvering  model  are  used  to 
detect  and  estimate  the  control  input  applied  to  the  plant  dynamics,  and  that  control  input  in  turn  is 
used  to  correct  the  state  estimate. 

6.  Use  variable  dimension  filtering,  in  which  the  maneuver  is  considered  part  of  the  plant  dynamics,  not 
noise.  Maneuver  detection  causes  the  substitution  of  a  different,  higher-order  dynamic  model  for  the 
lower-order,  ’’quiescent”  model. 

Bar-Shalom  (BF88)  compares  the  performance  on  maneuvering  targets  of  three  filters:  two-level  white  noise, 
variable  dimension  (VD)  filtering,  and  input  estimation  (IE).  He  notes  that  the  computational  effort  ratios 
between  the  three  are  1:2:8.  His  study  reveals  that  the  two-level  white  noise  filter  does  surprisingly  well, 
being  slightly  worse  than  the  VD  filter  but  definitely  better  than  the  IE  filter. 

We  chose  to  implement  the  VD  filter,  in  the  light  of  its  relatively  low  computational  cost  and  relatively  high 
efficacy  in  the  Bar-Shalom  study.  Our  illustrative  application  was  to  a  target  moving  in  two  dimensions  at 
constant  velocity  until  some  time  at  which  it  begins  constant  acceleration  in  the  same  direction.  The  quiescent 
filter  is  simply  the  constant- velocity  target  filter,  the  maneuvering  filter  is  for  a  constant  acceleration  target. 

Fig.  2(a)  shows  the  normalized  innovation  (i.e.  error  measure)  of  the  constant-velocity  filter  as  time  passes. 
Performance  starts  degrading  at  T  =  5,  when  acceleration  begins.  Fig.  2(b)  shows  the  corresponding  estimate 
of  y  position,  which  gradually  degrades  through  time.  The  VD  filter  has  remarkably  better  performance, 
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Figure  2:  Performance  of  the  Variable  Dimension  filter,  (a)  Estimated  y  position  .or  target  that  starts  maneuvering 
at  T=5.  (b)  Normalized  innovation  of  quiescent  filter  applied  to  target,  (c)  Estimated  y  position  for  target  from  VD 
filter,  (d)  Normalized  innovation  of  VD  filter  (note  scale  change  compared  to  (b)). 
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which  underlines  the  importance  of  accurate  dynamic  modeling.  Fig.  2(c)  shows  the  normalized  innovation 
of  the  VD  filter  (note  the  scale  change).  The  maneuvering  filter  was  switched  in  at  T  =  6.  Fig.  2(d)  shows 
the  corresponding  estimate  of  y  position. 

TARGETS  IN  NOISE 

Tracking  an  object  in  the  presence  of  spurious  measurements  ( clutter )  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  All 
assume  a  validation  gate  outside  of  which  measurements  are  ignored:  its  size  is  a  function  of  the  desired 
probability  of  including  the  true  measurement,  and  can  be  derived  from  a  chi-squared  calculation  applied  to 
the  normalized  innovation. 

1.  The  optimal  way  to  track  a  single  target  in  clutter  is  the  track- splitting  approach,  in  which  a  tree  of 
possible  tracks  is  maintained.  This  can  be  a  combinatorially  expensive  method. 

2.  An  obvious  alternative  to  treating  all  measurements,  as  it  were,  in  parallel,  is  to  pick  a  single  candidate 
measurement  and  proceed  as  if  it  were  the  right  one.  The  obvious  candidate  is  the  one  closest  in 
measurement  space  (that  one  with  smallest  normalized  innovation),  so  this  technique  is  called  the 
nearest-neighbor  standard  filter  (NNSF).  The  problem  is  that  the  true  measurement  can  be  missed. 

3.  A  third  approach  is  the  probabilistic  data  association  filter ,  or  PDAF.  In  it,  the  measurements  within 
the  validation  gate  are  probabilistically  blended  to  yield  a  combined  innovation  which  is  input  into  the 
Kalman  filtering  process.  The  problem  is  that  the  result  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  any  actual 
measurement. 

The  application  illustrated  in  Figure  3  is  tracking  a  constant-velocity  target  moving  in  two  dimensions. 
The  plant  and  measurement  are  both  noisy,  with  the  measurement  noise  being  drawn  from  a  contaminated 
Gaussian,  in  which  with  some  probability  the  measurement  noise  has  different  parameters  (here,  higher 
variance)  than  the  noise  expected  by  the  filter.  The  filter  produces  a  validation  gate,  based  on  the  innovation 
covariance.  A  measurement  within  the  validation  gate  is  used,  while  one  outside  the  gate  is  ignored.  In  the 
run  illustrated,  the  elliptical  validation  gate  (here  a  circle)  shrinks  while  good  measurements  are  obtained, 
and  grows  when  a  measurement  is  missed  —  this  adjustment  makes  reacquisition  more  likely.  The  figure 
shows  snapshots  of  the  validation  gate  during  a  serious  loss  and  reacquisition  of  track. 

General  aspects  of  the  behaviour  of  the  NNSF  and  PDAF  filters  may  be  predictable  on  abstract  grounds. 
For  instance  we  might  make  the  following  predictions  for  uniformly  distributed  clutter  and  high  probability 
of  detection  (probability  that  the  target  is  detected  at  all,  either  inside  or  outside  the  validation  gate.) 

1.  With  both  the  NNSF  and  PDAF  filters  tracking  in  clutter,  as  time  goes  on  it  is  increasingly  likely  that 
the  filter  will  ’’lose  track”,  e.g.  start  tracking  clutter,  or  have  an  estimate  of  target  state  outside  some 
fixed  bound. 

2.  With  a  ’’non-maneuvering”  NNSF  filter,  low  and  high  clutter  levels  may  be  less  immediately  harmful 
than  medium  levels,  since  with  low  clutter  tire  target  is  likely  to  be  nearest  the  predicted  state,  and 
with  high  clutter  there  is  likely  to  be  a  clutter  point  near  the  predicted  state.  It  would  seem  that  at 
intermediate  level  the  clutter  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  the  filter  away  from  the  target. 

3.  The  NNSF  filter  would  seem  more  likely  to  make  serious  errors  by  tracking  clutter  since  it  does  not 
weigh  the  evidence.  The  performance  of  the  PDAF  should  degrade  more  gracefully  as  conditions  get 
worse. 

We  implemented  the  NNSF  and  PDAF  filters,  and  used  them  to  provide  individual  output  tracks,  as  in 
the  previous  work.  Also  the  programs  were  embedded  in  Monte  Carlo  simulations  to  provide  data  over  a 
number  of  runs  in  statistically  similar  situations.  The  results  confirm  the  above  expectations  but  also  provide 
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Figure  3:  Real  (diamond)  and  estimated  (cross)  target  tracks,  and  elliptical  validation  gate,  through  time,  showing 
loss  and  reacquisition  of  track. 


Figure  4:  In  this  figure  and  the  next,  the  filter  is  a  constant-velocity  (linear)  Kalman  filter.  The  plant  noise  is  an 
acceleration  component  (white  noise  of  mean  0.0  and  variance  q  =  0.2.)  Clutter  density  a  =  0.4.  (Parallelepidal) 
validation  gate  size  is  such  that  .99  of  target  measurements  should  fall  within  it  initially.  The  measurement  noise  has 
variance  0.2  for  the  i,  0.1  for  y.  (a)  Error  in  X  vs  time  in  NNSF,  tracking  situation  parameters  as  in  text,  clutter 
density  0.5.  (b)  Error  in  Y  vs  time  in  NNSF,  clutter  density  1.0.  (c)  Error  in  X  vs  time  in  NNSF,  clutter  density  2.0. 


Figure  5:  (a)  Error  in  X  vs  time  in  PDAF,  tracking  situation  parameters  as  in  text,  clutter  density  0.5.  (b)  Error  in 
Y  vs  time  in  PDAF,  clutter  density  1.0.  (c)  Error  in  X  vs  time  in  PDAF,  clutter  density  2.0. 

some  surprises.  Fig.  4  shows  individual  tracking  runs  for  situations  with  uniformly  distributed  clutter  of 
increasing  density.  The  number  of  clutter  points  in  the  validation  gate  was  determined  by  rounding  a  normal 
variate  of  indicated  mean  (the  clutter  density)  and  standard  deviation  to  the  nearest  integer,  and  uniformly 
distributing  the  resulting  number  of  clutter  points  throughout  the  validation  gate  volume.  In  these  runs  the 
volume  was  close  to  unity.  The  NNSF  figures  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  5,  which  shows  PDAF  results 
for  similar  situations. 

Figs.  4  and  5  illustrate  indeed  that  lower  clutter  levels  can  result  in  worse  NNSF  performance  than  higher 
levels,  and  that  performance  of  both  filters  falls  off  as  time  increases.  They  perhaps  furnish  a  mild  surprise, 
viz.  the  ability  of  the  PDAF  to  reacquire  the  track.  This  happens  for  lower  clutter  levels,  and  presumably 
occurs  when  the  ’’signal  to  noise”  ratio  is  high  in  the  validation  gate  (e.g.  there  are  few  measurements  in  the 
validation  gate,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  near  the  actual  position  of  the  target  and  correctly  is  accorded 
high  weight).  The  behavior  of  the  PDAF  in  high  clutter  conditions  is  not  as  surprising  —  it  drifts,  taking 
the  average  of  the  random  clutter. 

Fig.  6  shows  statistics  gathered  over  N  =  bO  runs  with  the  NNSF  filter.  It  should  be  compared  to  Fig.  7. 
The  plots  show  the  fraction  of  lost  tracks  and  the  average  final  error  of  the  filter’s  estimate.  Both  functions 
vary  over  the  set  of  tracking  times  (4,  8,  16,  32  }  timesteps,  and  both  vary  over  the  set  of  clutter  densities 
{  0.25,  0.5,  1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  3.0  }.  Here  ’’lost  track”  is  defined  as  the  estimated  position  being  more  than  some 
fixed  distance  (here  2.0)  from  the  actual  position  of  the  target.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  filter 
actually  tracking  clutter  for  the  entire  run,  going  wildly  wrong  in  its  estimates,  but  luckily  arriving  inside 
the  threshold  distance  just  at  the  last  step,  and  thus  not  ’’losing  track”  by  this  definition. 

The  average  final  error  function  is  meant  to  quantify  the  filter  performance  more  than  the  discrete  ’’lost 
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Figure  6:  This  figure  and  the  next  show  the  fraction  of  lost  tracks  (a)  and  the  average  final  error  (b)  of  the  filter’s 
estimate.  Both  functions  vary  over  the  set  of  tracking  times  {4,  8,  16,  32  }  timesteps  (axis  T),  and  both  vary  over 
the  set  of  clutter  densities  {  0.25,  0.5,  1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  3.0  }  (axis  D).  "Lost  track”  means  the  estimated  position  is  more 
than  some  fixed  distance  from  the  actual  position  of  the  target.  This  figure  shows  results  for  the  NNSF,  with  tracking 
situation  as  in  previous  figures. 


Figure  7:  Lost  tracks  (b)  and  average  final  error  (b)  vs  track  length  and  clutter  density  PDAF,  with  tracking  situation 
as  in  last  figure. 
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track’’  measure,  illustrating  a  linear  loss  function  corresponding  to  the  intuition  that  an  estimate  closer  to 
the  truth  at  the  final  timestep  is  better.  Results  like  those  in  Figures  4  and  5,  we  are  probably  safe  in 
inferring  that  a  closer  final  estimate  also  betokens  a  better  estimate  throughout  the  run. 

The  plots  are  perhaps  surprising  in  that  by  this  definition  of  lost  track,  the  NNSF  outperforms  the  PDAF 
fairly  convincingly  over  a  large  range.  These  results  are  typical  of  many  we  obtained,  but  it  is  occasionally 
possible  to  engineer  situations  where  the  PDAF  loses  track  less  often.  At  least  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
situation  is  more  <-omplicated  than  it  appears  from  Figure  6.1  of  [BF88],  which  indicates  a  marked  superiority 
of  FDAF  along  axes  whose  semantics  are  not  clear  from  the  text  (perhaps  the  original  paper  gives  more 
details). 

The  plots  are  perhaps  net  surprising  in  that  they  accord  with  the  prediction  of  graceful  degradation  of  the 
PDAF  in  terms  of  the  average  error  metric,  using  which  it  convincingly  outperforms  the  NNSF.  The  higher 
sensitivity  of  NNSF  to  intermediate  clutter  levels  is  again  demonstrated. 

NAVIGATION  BY  MULTI-TARGET  TRACKING 

We  are  using  a  Kalman-filter-based,  multi-target  tracking  approach  to  mobile  robot  navigation.  The  goal  is 
to  get  optimal  performance  with  a  single  sensor  through  a  strategy  of  Active  Sensor  Control.  Ultimately, 
we  shall  use  a  hierarchical  control  strategy  with  three  layers  ( attention ,  looking,  recognition).  In  the  limited 
navigational  task  we  undertake  first  (maneuvering  in  a  known  laboratory  with  unknown  obstacles),  the 
recognition  aspect  is  subsumed  into  the  looking  aspect. 

The  navigation  problem  can  be  divided  into  the  two  distinct  tasks  of  localization,  (determining  the  absolute 
position  of  the  robot),  and  obstacle  avoidance.  In  the  multi-target  tracking  framework,  localization  is 
a  process  of  looking  for  expected  events;  the  sensors  are  directed  to  instantiate  the  locations  of  beacons, 
which  are  reliable,  easy-to-sense,  natural  features  of  the  robot’s  environment,  such  as  the  walls  of  the  room. 
Precise  localization  of  position  can  then  be  obtained  by  using  a  target-based  [BF88]  approach  to  track  these 
beacons  as  the  robot  moves.  The  task  of  obstacle  avoidance  is  achieved  by  a  measurement-based  [Rei79] 
tracking  technique  whose  attention  is  captured  by  unexplained  events  in  the  path  of  the  robot.  We  show  the 
localization  component  of  this  navigation  technique  using  a  single  sonar  sensor  mounted  on  a  simple  mobile 
robot  with  point  dynamics.  Although  the  scheme  has  been  run  on  the  robot  hardware,  the  illustrations  come 
from  a  simulator  we  are  developing  that  will  incorporate  detailed  sensor  and  environment  models  for  sonar. 

Ultimately  this  work  will  incorporate  both  the  ’’top-down”  and  ” bottom-up”  control  styles  that  can  be  found 
in  perception  (see  the  Discussion  section).  In  the  full  implementation,  the  recognition  layer  is  complex, 
involving  path-planning,  obstacle  avoidance,  and  model  learning  and  maintenance  —  slow  processes  of  a 
global  nature.  The  attention  layer  provides  a  high-speed  interface  to  the  real  world. 

The  System  Model 

The  system  dynamics  for  one  of  Oxford's  mobile  vehicles  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  8(a).  The  state  of  the  vehicle 
at  time  is  described  by  the  state  vector  x(k)  =  (xk ,yk,4>k,Tk).  x *  and  y*  are  the  x  and  y  coordinates 
of  the  center  of  the  vehicle  referenced  to  a  global  frame.  <j>k  is  the  orientation  of  the  vehicle  referenced  to  a 
global  frame.  7*  is  the  speed. of  the  vehicle  at  time  <*,  which  represents  the  linear  distance  the  vehicle  will 
travel  during  the  time  interval  from  to  <*+i.  The  motion  of  vehicle  is  such  that  during  each  timestep  it 
travels  first  in  a  straight  line  forward  from  position  (r*,y*)  to  position  (xt+i.yt  +  i),  then  rotates  to  its  final 
orientation  4>k  +  \- 

+  i  =  xk+TkCos<t>k 
y*  +  i  =  yk+Tk  sin  4>k 

The  robot  motion  is  controlled  by  specifying  a  control  input  u (k)  =  (0,0,  A$*,  A Tt)T.  A<fo  controls  the 
final  rotation  applied  after  the  linear  movement  forward  for  the  current  time-step.  This  rotation  is  subject 
to  a  random  disturbance  v$,  modeled  as  zero-mean  Gaussian  with  variance  q 

d>k+i  =  4>k  +  A <fn  +  v+,  v+  ~  N( 0,  q$) 
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Figure  8:  (a)  System  dynamics  for  robot  vehicle,  (b)  Taking  a  range  measurement  from  a  wall.  is  the 

position  of  the  robot  vehicle  in  global  coordinates.  (Ri,6,)  represents  a  line  in  global  coordinates,  z,  is  a  noisy 
measurement  of  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  vehicle  to  wall  pj. 


AT*  controls  the  distance  traveled  forward  for  the  next  time-step,  which  is  subject  to  a  random  disturbance 
vt<  modeled  as  zero-mean  Gaussian  with  variance  q-f. 

7*+i  =  A7*  +  t>r.  vy  ~  Af(0,i7r) 


The  overall  plant  equation  of  the  system  is 
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which  may  be  written  as: 

x(k  +  1)  =  f[t,  x(fc)]  +  u(fc)  +  v(fc),  v(k)  ~  N(0,  Q(k)) 
where  f[fc,x(fc)]  is  a  non-linear  function  of  the  system  state. 

The  Measurement  Model . 


(16) 


(17) 


The  measurement  model  is  for  a  stationary  robot  vehicle  ..iking  range  measurements  to  a  number  of  walls 
using  a  sonar  sensor.  For  now,  we  assume  perfect  measurements  of  the  orientation  of  the  vehicle.  (Our 
system  has  a  9-bit  resolution  digital  compass  that  gives  us  this  information.  We  also  have  developed  reliable 
algorithms  to  extract  orientation  information  directly  from  the  sonar  data).  The  model  of  the  environment 
is  a  list  of  n  line  segments  that  represent  walls  and  large  planar  objects  in  the  room.  A  line  segment  p,- 
is  represented  by  Rit  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin,  and  0;,  its  orientation  with  respect  to  the 
origin.  In  terms  of  these  parameters,  the  equation  of  the  line  is: 


Ri  —  x  cos  &i  -  y  sin  0,-  =  0 


(18) 
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The  sensor  returns  the  minimum  distance  of  any  object  detected  in  its  25  degree  beam  width.  Thus  if  it  is 
pointed  in  a  direction  approximately  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  the  range  value  obtained  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  vehicle  to  the  wall.  The  active  sensor  control  framework  uses  an  a  pnon  estimate  of 
position  x( k  )  Jb  —  1)  to  direct  the  sensor  to  look  nearly  perpendicular  to  a  given  wall  pi  =  (Ri,9i)  to  obtain 
a  measurement  z,  of  the  perpendicular  distance  to  the  wall  (Fig.  8(b)). 

Let  r,  denote  the  true  perpendicular  distance  from  a  given  vehicle  location  (x*,yt)  to  the  wall.  Then 

n  =  \Ri  -  H  cos0;  -  yk  sin0j|.  (19) 

The  absolute  value  arises  since  the  vehicle  could  be  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  The  measurement  z,  is  the 
true  perpendicular  distance  r*  corrupted  by  zero-mean  Gaussian  noise  w  with  variance  wr: 

Zi  =  r,-  +  w,  w~N(0,wr ) 


Suppose  that  at  time  /t  the  robot  is  predicted  to  be  in  the  location  x(k  |  k  —  1).  The  predicted  location  is 
used  to  suggest  n  walls  to  obtain  range  readings  from.  The  sensor  is  directed  to  look  for  each  of  these  walls, 
and  the  returned  values  are  checked  with  an  appropriate  validation  gate  to  yield  validated  range  readings  z,- 
for  ?n  of  the  n  visible  walls.  We  combine  the  validated  range  measurements  to  form  a  composite  measurement 
vector  z(t)  =  [xj,  ...,xm]T.  To  relate  this  measurement  vector  z(fc)  to  the  vehicle  position  x(ifc),  we  define 
the  non-linear  function  h 

f  l^i  -  eos0,  -  y*  sin  0i  |  I 


li[fc,  x(fc)]  = 


(20) 


L  |/?m  -  XI  cos0m  -  y*  sin 9m\  -I 


Finally,  a  composite  noise  vector  w (fc)  completes  i,he  measurement  model: 


z(k)  =  h [F,  x(k)]  +  w (k),  w(lc)  ~  N(0,  R(k)) 


(21) 


The  function  h[b,  x(t)]  incorporates  the  prior  information  concerning  the  walls  p,-  for  which  validated  range 
readings  have  been  obtained  at  this  time  interval.  So  far  we  have  ignored  the  data  association  problem, 
assuming  that  each  range  measurement  comes  from  the  appropriate  wall.  The  viability  of  this  assumption 
depends  on  how  accurately  the  system  model  predicts  the  vehicle’s  movement;  experimentally  it  has  been 
justified  so  far. 

Extended  Kalman  Filter  Equations 


The  extended  Kalman  filter  equations  for  the  plant  and  measurement  models  described  above  in  equations 
17  and  21  use  linearized  plant  and  measurement  models.  The  plant  model  f[fc, x(lfc))  is  linearized  about  the 
current  estimated  state  vector,  x(k  )  k).  We  accomplish  this  by  defining  the  plant  Jacobian,  fx(F): 


fx(*)  =  (VxfT(*,x)£=*(t|l) 


'1  0  —Tt  sin  dn 

0  I  7*  cos  0* 
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X=X(t|t) 


(22) 


The  measurement  model  h[fc,x(fc))  is  linearized  about  the  current  predicted  state  vector,  x(k  +  1  |  it).  We 
define  the  measurement  Jacobian  lix(Jb  +  1)  to  be: 


hx(t+l)  =  [VxhT(fc,x)]J=jfc(t  +  1|t)  = 


±cos0i  ±  sin  0)  0  0 


l±cos0m  ±sin0m  0  OJ 


(23) 
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The  ±  signs  arise  because  li[fc,  x(/fc)]  contains  the  absolute  value  function  for  reasons  given  above.  In  calcu¬ 
lating  fx(jb),  the  appropriate  sign  for  each  wall  is  chosen  based  on  the  dead-reckoning  estimate  of  the  robot’s 
position  The  absolute  value  functions  would  make  the  Jacobian  of  li[fc,x(fc)]  unstable  at  sensing  locations 
very  close  to  the  wall.  This  is  not  a  problem  in  practice  because  the  sensor  is  located  at  the  center  of  the 
vehicle.  The  definitions  of  fx(fc),  hx(k  +  1),  and  S(Jt  +  1)  are  used  in  the  extended  Kalman  filter  equations 
(11)  -  (15)  in  a  multi-target  control  structure. 

Results 

We  avoid  some  of  the  filter  initialization  difficulties  by  starting  the  vehicle  from  an  exactly-known  initial 
location  and  setting  the  initial  state  covariance  matrix  P(0  |  0)  to  zero.  Because  the  motion  of  the  robot 
vehicle  has  a  significant  unpredictable  component,  the  state  covariance  matrix  P(fc  |  k)  grows  considerably 
with  time  if  no  updates  of  position  from  the  sensor  are  provided. 

Three  runs  of  the  simulated  system  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  error  ellipse  is  defined  by  the  first  four  elements 
of  P(t  |  k),  and  represents  the  uncertainty  in  the  prediction  of  the  vehicle  position  (*t,  y*).  In  Fig.  9(a),  the 
speed  noise  it  causes  the  uncertainty  elfinse  to  grow  with  time  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  vehicle.  The 
heading  angle  noise  t'^  causes  the  uncertainty  ellipse  to  grow  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  vehicle’s 
motion  Our  task  for  the  measm,  men t  pr  cess  is  to  decrease  the  size  of  this  ellipse,  and  hence  increase  the 
confidence  in  the  state  estimate  x(F  |  k)  f  ig  9(b)  and  (c)  show  the  effects  of  measurements  from  one  and 
two  walls,  respectively 

Future  Woik 

In  this  implementation,  using  a  single  Kalman  filter  to  derive  the  position  of  the  robot  is  effective  because 

1  The  environment  has  been  known  exactly  a  prion 
2.  The  environment  has  no  moving  objects  and  no  clutter. 

In  a  practical  situation,  an  ultrasonic  navigation  system  may  need  to  deal  with  an  unknown  environment 
that  contains  unmodeled  walls,  unknown  moving  objects,  and  clutter.  For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
central  Kalman  filter  for  vehicle  position,  a  multi-target  framework  that  initializes  and  maintains  tracks 
for  individual  targets  in  the  environment  is  necessary.  We  plan  to  implement  the  three-layer  strategy  of 
Active  Sensor  Control  as  a  mechanism  for  managing  the  multi-target  tracking  approach  to  navigation.  In 
the  sensor  control  framework,  we  shall  develop  a  set  of  local  attention  processes,  each  tracking  a  particular 
target  or  searching  for  new  targets,  and  carrying  out  some  fast,  local  processing  to  facilitate  this  local  control. 
The  looking  layer  will  perform  the  multi-target  tracking  per  se,  assigning  local  tracking  resources  to  follow 
individual  pre  identified  targets  and  responding  to  new  targets  and  unexplained  events. 


A  DECENTRALIZED  FILTER 


FULLY  DECENTRALIZED  DECISION  MAKING 

Previous  attempts  at  decentralized  Kalman  filtering  ■  ave  either  assumed  a  completely  centralized  architec¬ 
ture  (Fig.  1)  in  which  all  the  sensors’  observations  are  passed  back  to  a  central  processing  facility  that  fuses 
the  data,  [BF88],  [DW76],  [Cho79],  or  assumed  some  level  of  local  embedded  processing  capability  in  each 
sensing  node,  but  still  however  relying  on  a  central  processing  facility  to  perform  the  global  data  fusion  (ie. 
hierarchical  decentralization)  [HRL88],  [Her«37],  Since  both  of  these  methods  require  a  single  central  facility 
to  perform  overall  data  fusion  they  suffer  from  the  associated  problems:  potential  computational  bottlenecks 
and  the  susceptibility  to  total  system  failure  if  the  central  facility  should  fail.  Harris  and  White  [HW87] 
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Figure  9:  (a)  A  run  with  no  ”alidated  measurements.  The  triangle  represents  the  actual  vehicle  position  and  orienta¬ 
tion  (ik,  j/k,  <£k),  the  rec'angle  represents  the  estimated  vehicle  position  and  orientation,  and  the  ellipse  represents  the 
uncertainty  in  the  estimates  of  Sk  and  yk-  (b)  A  run  taking  range  measurements  from  a  single  wall.  The  error  ellipse 
shrinks  perpendicular  to  the  wall  a-  atteriori  confidence  in  the  estimate  of  Xk  and  yi,  increases  with  measurements. 
The  wall  comes  into  view  and  '  -  •  ,rs  from  view  during  the  run,  causing  large  effects  in  the  error  eiiipse.  (c) 

Measurements  from  two  sails.  1  .tion  from  two  directions  reduces  error. 
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Figure  10:  Algorithm  for  individual  nodes. 

give  descriptions  of  algorithms  for  decentralized  system  architectures  using  blackboards  for  communication 
between  nodes,  but  they  suffer  from  the  well-known  problems  associated  with  blackboard  systems  (such  as 
keeping  the  blackboard  current  and  free  of  redundant  information). 

Fully  decentralized  decision  making  [HD88]  is  advantageous  to  hierarchically  decentralized  and  other  forms 
of  distributed  system  architectures  because: 

1.  It  allows  complete  parallelization  of  any  algorithm.  Therefore  the  system  would  be  ideal  for 
implementation  on  a  parallel  processing  network  (such  as  a  transputer  array). 

2.  It  leads  to  a  speed  increase  over  other  architectures  by  removing  potential  computational  bottle¬ 
necks. 

3.  It  gives  a  system  that  is  very  resilient  to  loss  of  one  or  more  of  its  nodes  (ie.  a  highly  survivable 
system). 


Distributed  sensing  and  algorithms  for  sensor  fusion  that  can  be  distributed  amongst  several  sensing  nodes 
have  interesting  applications  in  robotics,  process  plants  and  C3I  fields.  The  algorithm  we  present  here  is 
fully  decentralized,  requiring  no  central  processing  facility  to  perform  data  fusion  [RD89],  The  information 
communicated  between  nodes  is  simple  and  the  equations  for  assimilation  of  other  nodes’  data  are  no  more 
complex  than  those  for  a  conventional  Kalman  Filter.  Our  filter  reaches  the  same  global  optimum  as  a 
conventional  Kalman  Filter,  but  since  this  filter  may  be  run  simultaneously  at  the  m  sensing  nodes  of  an  m 
node  system  it  performs  faster. 

The  Decentralizing  Algorithm 

Fig.  10  shows  the  operations  performed  by  each  one  of  the  nodes  in  the  system.  Each  node  is  initialized 
with  estimates  of  the  state  of  the  system  together  with  an  associated  variance  of  that  estimate.  These 
initial  values  for  state  estimates  and  variances  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways  and  the  methods  used  by 
the  implementations  given  in  this  paper  are  outlined  in  later  sections.  After  initialization,  the  main  loop 
begins  with  each  node  taking  a  reading  from  its  sensor  of  the  state  of  the  system.  With  this  reading  (and  its 
associated  variance)  the  node  is  able  to  compute  conventional  Kalman  Filter  equations  to  reach  its  own,  new 
estimate  of  the  state.  Each  node  then  broadcasts  this  estimate  to  the  other  nodes  and  receives  information 
being  broadcast  to  it.  Last,  each  node  computes  assimilation  equations  to  take  into  account  the  data  it  has 
just  received;  in  fact,  each  node  thus  locally  computes  a  global  estimate. 

This  paper  includes  details  of  a  linear  version  of  the  algorithm  in  which  each  node  shares  the  same  coordinate 
frame  and  has  the  same  representation  of  the  state  of  the  system  as  other  nodes.  In  the  nonlinear  case,  each 
node,  although  measuring  the  same  state,  is  in  its  own  coordinate  frame  and  uses  its  own  representation  of 
the  state  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  representation  used  by  other  nodes.  This  case  is  treated 
in  full  in  [RD89]  and  is  not  derived  here,  although  experimental  results  are  given. 

The  Linear  Algorithm 
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Consider  the  linear  Kalman  filter  equations  4-7.  To  decentralize  them  we  must  make  the  following  As¬ 
sumption  (from  Hashemipour  [HRL88]):  Assume  we  can  partition  the  observation  vector  into  m  subvectors 
of  dimension  m*.  Assume  also  that  we  can  partion  the  H  matrix  conformably.  (This  means  a  node  cannot 
make  a  full-rank  observation  of  the  system  state.)  We  can  therefore  say  that 

Vi(*0  =  [vT(*),...v£(fc)]T 


and  that 

£{v(fc)vT(Jfc)}  =  blockdiag{Hi(k), ...,  Rm(fc)} 

U(k)  =  {Hj(k),...,Hl(k)} 

z  (k)={zJ{k),...,XTm(k)) 

From  this  assumption  we  can  also  partition  the  F  and  G  matrices  and  also  the  state  estimates  and  variances, 
x  and  P.  This  allows  each  node  to  implement  its  own  local  Kalman  Filter  for  its  own  local  estimate  of  the 
state. 

Each  node,  i  has  a  system  model  and  takes  observations  that  are  individualized  versions  of  eq.  (1)  -  (9). 
That  is,  simply  subscript  the  following  variables  in  those  equations  with  i:  x,  z,  F,  F  ,  G,  H,  Q,  S,  R,  P, 
IC. 

Derivation  of  Assimilation  Equations 

We  now  derive  the  equations  each  node  computes  to  assimilate  the  information  supplied  by  other  nodes. 
References  to  equations  (1)  -  (9)  mean  their  local  versions.  From  the  Assumption  above, 

HTR-l(*)H  =  ^[H?’(R71(fc)Ht]  (24) 

«=i 

and  also 

K (k)z(k)  =  P (k  |  *)£;[HTRr  >(*)*,(*)].  (25) 

>=t 

From  (7)  we  can  say 

HfR^H,  =  p-^ifc  +  1  |  Jfc  +  1)  -  Pil{k  +  1  |  k).  (26) 

Hence  from  (7),  (24)  and  (26)  we  can  write 

m 

P-‘(ft  +  1  |  ft  +  1)  =  p-!(*  +  1  |  k)  +  ]r[P7'(fc  +  1  |  k  +  1)  -  PT^jfc  +  1  |  *)], 

J=i 

and  by  placing  this  assimilation  equation  at  each  node  (decentralizing)  we  arrive  at 

m 

pr‘(*  + » i  *  + 1)  =  p  r '(*  + 1 1  *)  +  Dp;rl(*  + 1 1  *  + 1)  -  p;’(*  + 1 1  *)]■ 

j=i 

The  summation  over  j  does  not  include  the  term  when  j  =  i  since  this  has  already  been  accounted  for  in 

(7). 

Now  premultiplying  (26)  by  P ,-(Jb  +  1  |  k  +  1)  and  rearranging  gives 

I  -  K,H,  =  P,(*  +  1  |  it  4-  l)Pr'(*  +  1  |  Jfc).  (27) 
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(28) 


Premultiplying  (6)  by  P~*(fc  +  1  |  fc  4-  1),  using  (27)  and  rearranging  gives 

Hf  R-'zi  =  pr^Jfc  +  1  |  fc  +  l)xi(Jk  +  i  |  fc  +  1)  -  PJ^k  +  1  |  fc)xi(fc  +  1  |  k). 

Using  (6),  (27)  and  (28)  and  decentralizing  gives 

x,(fc  +  1  |  k  +  1)  =  P,(fc  +  1  |  k  +  l)(Pr'(fc  +  1  I  *)*.(*  +  1  |  k) 

m 

+  ^2{PJl(k  +  1  I  it  +  l)x>(fc  +  1  I  fc  +  1)  -  PJl(k  +  1  I  k)kj(k  +  1  I  fc)}  ). 

;  =  i 

From  (4)  we  can  write 

G.S.Rr^i  =  x,(fc  +  1  |  it)  -  Ftx,(fc  +  1  |  ifc  +  1)  (29) 

and  noting  that  from  the  Assumption  we  can  write 

m 

GSR-tz=^[G,S>R-Izi] 

.=i 

we  can  derive 

m 

x,(fc  +  1  |  k)  =  F ,(fc)xj(fc  |  fc)  +  ^2{xj(k  +  1  |  k)  -  Fj(fc)Xj(fc  +  1  |  k  +  1)}. 

j~  1 

Assimilation  Equations 

To  reiterate:  each  node  takes  readings  from  its  sensor,  computes  its  local  version  of  equations  5-6,  commu¬ 
nicates  to  all  oUier  nodes  (see  below)  and  then  computes  the  equations  given  below. 

Prediction: 

m 

x,-(fc  +  1  |  fc)  =  Fj(fc)xj(fc  |  k)  +  53 { X; ( fc  +  1  |  fc)  -  F j{k)kj(k  +  1  |  fc  +  1)}  (30) 

J=i 

Pi(J k  +  1  I  fc)  =  Ft(fc)Pi(fc  +  1  1  fc  +  l)Ff(fc)  +  Gj(fc)Qj(fc)Gf (fc)  (31) 

Update: 

xn(k  + 1 1  fc  + 1)  =  p  i(k  + 1 1  fc  +  i)[pr‘(fc  + 1 1  fc)x.(fc  + 1 1  fc) 

m 

+  53  +  1  I  k  +  +  1  I  fc  +  1)  -  P;-'(fc  +  1  |  k)xj(k  +  1  |  fc)}  ]  (32) 

j=r - - - " 

state  error  info 


m 

pf‘(*  + 1 1  fc + 1)  =  pr*(*  +  i  i  *) + 53 {p7l(* + 1 1  *  + 1)  -  pji(k  + 1 1  fc)}  (33) 

y=iv - : — - — — - " 

variance  error  info 
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Figure  11:  (a)  A  typical  starting  configuration  of  pursuers  and  the  evader,  (b)  The  pursuers  have  surrounded  the 
evader. 


using  x(0  |  -1)  =  x0  and  P(0  |  -1)  =  P0  for  initialization  of  each  node. 

(The  summations  above  are  over  every  node  j  from  j  =  1  to  j  =  m  except  for  when  j  =  i.) 

The  terms  state  error  info  and  variance  error  info  are  the  values  transmitted  by  each  node  to  each  other 
node  during  the  communication  step  of  Fig.  10.  The  information  to  be  communicated  is  not  complex  (one 
vector  and  one  matrix  per  iteration),  and  the  data  fusion  equations  are  no  more  complex  than  the  local 
estimate  update  equations. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  algorithms  have  been  implemented  on  a  SUN  3.0  computer  simulating  several  nodes  running  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  application  is  a  pursuer-evader  game  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  independent  pursuers 
attempting  to  surround  and  trap  a  moving  evader.  The  pursuers  and  evader  move  on  a  two  dimensional 
surface:  the  evader  only  moves  horizontally  and  with  a  constant  velocity.  Each  pursuer  is  an  independent 
mobile  sensing  node  taking  noisy  observations  of  the  single  moving  evader.  Each  pursuer  has  its  own  model 
of  the  system  (ie.  the  evader’s  motion  pattern)  and  they  all  communicate  between  themselves  to  arrive  at  a 
global  decision  of  the  location  of  the  evader  so  that  they  can  then  decide  where  best  to  move  to  surround  it 
(see  Fig.  11). 

Linear  Case 

In  this  case  each  pursuer  takes  full-state  z  =  (x,y,  x)T  observations  of  the  evader,  corrupted  by  noise  (the 
noisiness  of  a  node’s  readings  being  proportional  to  the  distance  between  that  pursuer  and  the  evader)  and 
each  has  a  correct  model  of  the  evader’s  dynamics.  The  evader  is  travelling  in  the  horizontal  direction  at 
constant  velocity.  After  taking  readings  the  pursuers  evaluate  local  versions  of  equations  5  -  6  and  then 
calculate  the  data  they  must  transmit  all  the  other  pursuers.  Each  communicates  this  data  to  each  other 
pursuer  and  collect  others’  variance  error  info  and  state  error  info  to  arrive  at  a  global  estimate  for  the 
(x,  y)  position  of  the  evader  and  also  its  velocity  in  the  x  direction.  The  Kalman  filter  is  initialized  by  setting 
the  observed  velocity  of  the  evader  to  zero  for  the  first  five  iterations  to  allow  the  filter  to  settle  before  the 
noisy  observations  of  the  velocity  are  taken  into  account. 

Results 
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Figure  12:  (a)  Linear  case  x-coordinate  estimate  (actual  =  solid  rising  line),  (b)  I  inear  case  y-coordinate  estimate 
(actual  =  178).  (c)  Linear  case  horizontal  velocity  estimate  (actual  =  4.0). 


Figs.  12  and  13  are  graphs  of  the  global  estimates  from  two  pursuers  (only  two  are  shown  for  clarity)  and 
the  evader’s  actual  parameters  plotted  against  number  of  iterations.  These  results  show: 

1.  Each  node  arrives  at  the  same  (albeit  initially  inaccurate)  global  estimate  from  the  very  first 
iteration.  Therefore,  by  communication  the  evaders  have  reached  a  common  group  consensus  of 
the  position  of  the  evader. 

2.  The  global  estimates  for  the  (x,  y)  positions  soon  converge  to  very  close  to  the  actual  values  and 
continue  to  track  it  well.  The  filter  converges  faster  than  a  conventional  Kalman  Filter  since  it  is 
able  to  process  m  lots  of  sensors’  information  simultaneously. 

3.  The  global  estimate  for  the  velocity  of  the  evader  x  converges  more  slowly  to  the  actual  value  but 
this  is  to  be  expected  since  i  is  small  compared  to  the  observation  noise  and  also  differentiation 
always  amplifies  noise. 

Nonlinear  Case 

In  this  case  each  pursuer  has  an  (r,  $,  r,0)  state  representation  of  the  position  of  the  evader,  which  is  moving 
in  the  horizontal  direction  with  a  constant  velocity.  However,  in  order  to  simulate  a  realistic  case  where 
each  pursuer  is  a  photodiode  based  device,  angle  only  measurements  are  taken.  No  range  data  is  available 
from  the  sensors  so  communication  between  the  pursuer  is  essential  for  pursuers  to  arrive  at  a  full  state 
vector.  Each  pursuer  takes  its  sensor  measurement  and  constructs  its  own  view  of  the  state  of  the  object 
Each  pursuer  knows  where  it  is  and  where  all  the  other  pursuers  were  from  the  last  communication  step 
so  each  pursuer  is  able  to  transmit  appropriately  transformed  variance  error  and  state  error  information  to 
the  others.  (Also  each  pursuer  transmits  its  current  position  to  all  the  others).  The  assimilation  equations 
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Figure  13:  (a)  Non-linear  case  x-coordinate  estimate  (actual  =  solid  rising  line),  (b)  Non-linear  case  y-coordinate 
estimate  (actual  =  185). 

are  computed  and  each  pursuer  ends  up  with  a  full  state  representation  of  the  evader.  This  ‘filling  in’  of 
the  empty  states  occurs  because  if  one  computes  the  linear  weighted  sum  of  a  node’s  state  estimate  x<  and 
another  node’s  transformed  estimate  'Xj  the  new  state  vector  x,-  obtained  is  full  rank  (ie.  the  intersection 
of  the  angle  estimates  of  the  two  nodes  has  been  solved  to  give  range  data)  [Dur88].  If 

xi  =  (i£rX*  +  iSI,Xj)(iSI  +  (Sr) 

where  Xj  and  Xj  are  (r,0)  state  vectors  with  initially  no  values  for  r  and  ,Er  and  are  the  associated 
information  matrices  with  zeroes  in  the  range  information  positions  one  obtains  the  correct  estimate  for  r 
in  Xj  The  filter  required  five  steps  to  arrive  at  reasonably  accurate  estimates  for  the  r  and  r  terms  for  each 
pursuer.  Then  it  was  able  to  follow  the  evader,  updating  its  estimates  for  r  and  0  on  each  iteration. 

Results 

Results  are  shown  in  Fig.  13,  which  shows  the  (x,y)  position  of  the  evader  and  the  (x,y)  estimates  of  two 
pursuers.  Only  two  pursuers’  estimates  are  shown  for  clarity.  The  (r,  6)  state  representations  of  each  pursuer 
have  been  converted  to  cartesian  form  for  these  plots,  simply  so  that  the  estimates  of  two  pursuers  may  be 
directly  compared.  The  results  show  that: 

1.  The  pursuers  are  able  to  track  the  evader  despite  each  pursuer  taking  only  a  partial  estimate  of 
the  state.  By  communication  between  themselves  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  full  state  vector 
estimate  for  the  position  of  the  evader. 

2.  The  pursuers  are  in  agreement  over  the  position  of  the  evader.  The  non-linearities  in  the  system 
(ie.  using  an  (r,  0)  representation  for  a  linear  cartesian  motion)  cause  the  slight  error  between  the 
two  pursuers’  estimates. 

The  Future 

The  algorithm  is  currently  being  implemented  in  OCCAM  on  an  array  of  sensors,  each  with  a  photodiode 
based  angle  detector  and  its  own  transputer.  This  will  enable  the  algorithm  to  be  tested  on  real  data  and 
allow  experiments  with  sensors  returning  measurements  asynchronously.  Also  the  algorithm  may  be  extended 
to  allow  tracking  of  several  objects  simultaneously. 

The  motivation  behind  this  work  was  to  attempt  to  discover  and  set  down  mathematically  what  pieces  of 
information  must  be  communicated  between  a  group  of  sensors  in  order  for  them  to  reach  a  conclusion. 
This  problem  must  now  be  investigated  further  and  beyond  the  limits  of  just  a  simple  linear  tracking  filter 
algorithm.  It  appears  that  the  multi-sensor  network  we  have  analysed  here  may  be  thought  of  as  a  complex 


Markov  chain  with  information  propagating  through  each  node.  This  line  of  research  borders  onto  the  wider 
issue  of  sensor  models  and  may  throw  some  light  on  how  best  to  model  complex  sensors  such  as  CCD  cameras 
in  order  that  the  value  of  the  information  returned  by  a  sensor  in  any  arbitrary  situation  may  be  assessed 
by  other  sensors.  Being  able  to  model  sensors  in  this  way  would  lead  to  the  possibility  of  building  intelligent 
sensing  nodes  that  could  be  connected  together  as  a  fully  decentralized  network. 


DISCUSSION 


OPTIMAL  ESTIMATION  AND  ACTIVE  INTELLIGENCE 

Optimal  estimation  techniques  have  at  least  three  distinct  roles  to  play  in  real-time  sensorimotor  systems. 

1.  They  can  be  used  as  the  basic  paradigm  for  estimating  the  state  of  systems  internal  to  the  observer. 
Estimating  external  states  is  akin  to  perception. 

2.  They  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  state  of  systems  internal  to  the  observer.  Estimating  internal  state 
involves  aspects  of  proprioception  (using  information  from  internal  sensors),  but  can  also  involve  sensing 
the  outside  world,  especially  to  determine  dynamic  observer  parameters  such  as  location  and  velocity. 

3.  They  can  be  used  as  low-level  utilities  in  service  of  several  aspects  of  perception  or  action. 

Control  Styles  in  Perception 

Top-down  (expectation-driven,  hypothesis-verification)  methods  cope  with  the  inherent  underdetermined 
and  computationally  intensive  nature  of  perception  by  using  apriori  knowledge  to  constrain  the  space  of 
interpretations  for  perceptual  data.  In  a  navigation  context,  these  methods  correspond  to  map-guided 
route-finding,  perhaps  landmark  recognition  and  similar  tasks  in  which  an  internal  model  exists  and  the 
input  is  expected. 

One  important  role  of  perception  is  to  cope  with  the  unexpected.  This  seeming  truism  is  often  ignored,  and 
has  deep  implications  for  computational  perceptual  models.  In  particular  it  implies  that  tops-down  control 
strategies  are  by  themselves  inadequate.  In  a  navigational  context,  obstacle  avoidance  illustrates  this  role. 
The  complementary  control  strategy  is  bottom-up,  or  data-driven:  Here  the  style  is  often  a  fixed  order  of 
processing  of  input  data  (say  by  successive  levels  of  feature  detection  and  extraction)  leading  to  increasingly 
abstract  levels  of  description  of  the  input.  As  technology  improves  it  is  becoming  possible  to  achieve  the 
massive  data-processing  efTort  in  real  time,  and  the  practical  considerations  that  have  partially  motivated 
the  tops-down  approach  are  vanishing  (see,  e.g.  [Bro88]). 

In  one  sense,  the  Kalman  filter  is  an  example  of  expectation-driven  perception.  By  definition  it  incorporates 
explicit  models  of  dynamics  and  noise.  The  strength  of  the  Kalman  filter  for  estimation  is  that  it  has  these 
models  at  its  disposal,  but  requiring  them  limits  the  sorts  of  perceptual  jobs  that  the  Kalman  filter  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  perform.  The  severe  tops-down  requirements  can  be  mitigated  to  some  extent, 
and  at  some  cost,  by  such  measures  as  running  several  different  filters  embodying  different  assumptions  in 
parallel,  switching  between  filters  when  lack  of  fit  motivates  such  a  switch,  allowing  the  filter  to  estimate 
control  inputs  to  the  plant,  etc.,  as  we  have  seen  in  earlier  sections. 

Despite  such  seemingly  sophisticated  adaptive  capabilities,  the  extensive  literature  on  Kalman  filtering  ap¬ 
plications  (e  g.  [BF88,Rei79,Abu86,Bar78,Gel73,Hal84,Ken81,Mor77,MCTW86,Ed83]  reveals  that  the  per¬ 
ceptual  tasks  most  often  attempted  are  those  in  which  the  plant  (often  target)  follows  well-known  and  rather 
simple  (e  g.  ballistic)  dynamic  laws,  and  in  which  the  target  is  modeled  as  a  point  in  space.  The  typical 
perceptual  task  is  tracking  the  (perhaps  maneuvering)  target  (perhaps  in  clutter).  Thus  the  perceptual  task 
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(data  association ,  or  segmentation),  consists  of  the  twofold  problem  of  linking  measurements  together  into 
tracks  and  ignoring  spurious  data.  The  basic  Kalman  filter  mechanism  provides  help  in  the  way  of  quantified 
measures  of  uncertainty,  surprise,  information,  expectation,  etc.  but  provides  nothing  directly  to  cope  with 
the  familiar  problems  of  controlling  search  in  interpretation  space.  The  track-splitting,  NNSF,  PDAF,  etc. 
approaches  all  have  analogs  in  the  edge-linking  problem  in  computer  vision,  for  example. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  paradigm  of  expectation-driven  low-level  perception,  combined  with  skepticism  about 
the  efficacy  of  local  bottom-up  segmentation,  has  motivated  other  algorithms  for  target  tracking.  Their  goal 
is  often  to  accomplish  perceptual  grouping  using  global,  expectation-driven  metrics  of  grouping  quality,  as 
well  as  to  cope  with  input  in  a  more  data-driven  way  [Kuc87],  However,  much  remains  to  be  done  here. 

Perception:  Estimating  External  State 

It  seems  that  if  optimal  estimation  techniques  are  to  be  a  paradigm  for  perception,  at  least  the  following 
conditions  must  apply. 

1.  The  dynamics  of  the  objects  must  obey  known,  predictable  laws. 

2.  The  noise  mean  and  covariance  properties  of  the  domain  dynamics  and  of  the  measurement  system 
must  be  known  apriori. 

3.  The  data  may  arise  from  several  information  sources  —  the  Kalman  filtering  technique  provides  a 
principled  way  to  combine  (fuse)  them. 

4.  The  raw  perceptual  input  must  be  processed  to  yield  a  measurement  vector  containing  information 
about  the  state  of  the  observed  objects.  If  objects  are  more  complicated  than  single  points,  this 
step  may  call  for  solving  ’’the  vision  problem”  in  order  to  do  tracking.  An  extreme  example  is  reliable 
tracking  of  a  face  in  a  crowd,  using  data  from  a  face-recognizer.  The  point  is  that  even  such  basic  vision 
tasks  as  region-finding  are  not  well  understood,  and  should  not  be  lightly  suggested  as  ’’preprocessing” 
for  a  tracker. 

5.  Measurement  data  must  be  available  over  a  significant  interval,  probably  tens  of  time-steps  for  reason¬ 
ably  complex  domain  dynamics. 

6.  Dealing  with  complex  perceptual  events  in  real  time  will  call  for  substantial  computational  resources. 
Proprioception:  Estimating  Internal  State 

The  other  main  use  for  Kalman  filters  is  for  internal  state  estimation,  in  aid  of  complex,  often  adaptive, 
control  (e  g.,  [Ed83]).  Such  proprioception  is  not  divorced  from  perception:  A  vehicle  can  determine  its 
position  from  fixed  beacons  (say  landmarks  or  stars)  by  tracking  them  and  interpreting  the  data  with  a 
Kalman  filter.  In  practice,  the  contrast  between  the  sophistication  of  the  dynamic  models  for  plants  that  are 
to  be  estimated  and  controlled  and  the  models  of  external  targets  is  dramatic  (for  a  plant  to  be  controlled, 
sometimes  80  state  variables,  for  a  target  to  be  tracked,  perhaps  six).  Presumably  the  observer’s  state 
description  equations  are  relatively  stable,  and  devoting  computational  and  analytic  resources  to  precise 
observer  description  is  a  good  long-term  investment  that  will  pay  off  in  better  information  about  and  control 
over  its  state.  For  another  thing,  the  observables  themselves  are  under  more  control.  A  roving  vehicle  can 
observe  bar-coded  reflectors  as  location  beacons,  or  can  track  static  features  such  as  walls  or  furniture,  whose 
apparent  motion  arises  more  or  less  predictably  from  observer  motion. 

Thus  the  proprioception  problem  is  inherently  more  ’’expectation  driven”  than  the  perception  problem,  and 
Kalman  filtering  techniques  may  well  be  an  appropriate  paradigm  since  the  following  conditions  apply. 

1.  The  dynamics  of  the  observer  obeys  known,  predictable  laws.  They  may  be  complex  to  model  but 
there  is  only  a  single,  known  system  to  characterise,  and  it  makes  sense  that  the  observer  is  something 
the  observer  itself  knows  best. 
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2.  Proprioception  may  be  provided  by  on-board  sensors  such  as  tachometers,  odometers,  shaft  encoders, 
etc. 

3.  The  noise  mean  and  covariance  properties  of  the  observer  dynamics  and  its  measurement  system  can 
be  experimentally  determined  ’’off-line”,  as  can  the  properties  of  the  expected  visual  stimuli. 

4.  The  raw  perceptual  input  must  be  processed  to  yield  a  measurement  vector  containing  information 
about  the  state  of  the  observer,  but  the  observer  can  choose  to  interpret  a  limited  set  of  stimuli  by 
customized  methods  if  internal  state  estimation  is  the  only  goal. 

5.  Presumably  measurement  data  is  available  for  a  significant  interval,  on  the  order  of  the  ’’lifetime”  of 
the  observer,  rather  than  of  the  lifetime  of  the  unexpected  visual  phenomena  that  occur  in  perception. 

6.  Computational  requirements  may  not  be  as  severe  since  the  update  rate  needed  for  proprioception  may 
be  lower  than  that  for  perception. 

THE  FUTURE 

We  plan  to  use  both  aspects  of  estimation  in  work  at  Rochester  to  integrate  real-time  vision  and  motion 
with  high-level  planning  in  a  hierarchical  parallel  system.  An  early  step  will  be  the  inclusion  of  estimation 
techniques  in  the  robot’s  gaze  control  system  [Bro89]. 
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Abstract 

In  a  companion  paper,  we  have  proposed  a  way  of  exploiting  information-theoretic  objective  functions  to 
evaluate  the  correspondence  between  a  generic  model  language  and  shape  hypotheses  in  a  digital  image.  These 
objective  functions  balance  a  model's  goodness  of  fit  to  the  photometric  evidence  against  its  geometric  quality. 
Here,  we  describe  applications  of  the  objective  function  approach  to  the  extraction  of  features  from  aerial  imagery 
using  both  operator-guided  cueing  and  automated  hypothesis-generation  methods.  We  formulate  generic  models 
for  buildings  and  present  experimental  results  on  a  variety  of  difficult  aerial  images. 


Introduction 

The  goal  of  a  feature-extraction  system  is  to  find  the  best  labeling  of  a  scene  in  terms  of  a  particular  set  of 
models.  Given  unlimited  computing  resources,  we  might  proceed  simply  by  evaluating  an  objective  function  such 
as  that  proposed  in  the  companion  paper  [9]  for  every  possible  combination  of  pixels  and  keeping  those  with  the 
best  scores.  Since  such  exhaustive  search  is  not  feasible  in  practice,  interactive  or  intelligent  automated  procedures 
are  required  to  generate  likely  feature  hypotheses.  An  objective  function  can  then  be  used  to  optimize  the  spatial 
characteristics  of  single  hypotheses  or  to  rank  a  collection  of  static  feature  candidates.  In  order  to  achieve  reasonable 
rankings  of  an  exhaustive  set  of  hypotheses,  the  objective  function  would  typically  have  to  embody  a  very  complex 
semantic  model;  when  excellent  initial  hypotheses  are  available  from  human  input  or  from  an  hypothesis  generator, 
simpler  models  may  be  sufficient. 

In  this  paper,  we  begin  by  demonstrating  the  application  of  the  objective  function  approach  in  a  semiautomated 
environment  where  the  human  operator  cues  the  system  by  providing  a  rough  sketch  of  the  feature  of  interest.  Next, 
we  show  how,  using  a  relatively  simple  generic  model  for  buildings  in  aerial  imagery,  similar  cues  can  be  automatically 
generated  and  optimized,  resulting  in  a  ranked  set  of  feature  labels. 

Interactive  or  semiautomated  systems  are  of  special  importance  because  no  automated  hypothesis-generation 
system  is  likely  to  approach  human  performance  in  the  near  future;  practical  systems  should  provide  the  opportunity 
to  exploit  human  context  knowledge  and  intuition  to  focus  the  attention  of  automated  optimization  systems  such  as 
ours. 

An  effective  approach  for  fully  automated  systems  is  to  generate  candidates  that  correspond  to  local  maxima  of 
the  model  score  expressed  by  the  objective  function.  Then  the  model  plays  a  uniform  and  consistent  role  in  both 
hypothesis  generation  and  evaluation,  and  the  objective  function  itself  serves  ultimately  to  choose  the  most  likely 
global  maxima  of  the  score. 

The  objective  function  approach  shows  its  strength  relative  to  other  approaches  in  two  particular  circumstances: 

‘This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  Contract  Nos.  MDA903-86-C-0084 
and  DACA7R-85-C-0004. 
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•  Difficult  Data.  When  the  photometric  evidence  in  the  images  is  noisy  and  characterized  by  occlusions, 
shadows,  and  ambiguous  edges,  standard  edge  operators  and  segmentation  procedures  will  rarely  generate 
the  unambiguous  evidence  needed  to  parse  the  scene.  Objective  functions  provide  a  means  for  ranking  large 
numbers  of  ambiguous  possible  parses. 

•  Generic  Models.  When  a  straightforward  template  model  is  adequate  to  search  for  the  desired  features, 
simpler  approaches  like  the  Hough  transform  [1]  may  suffice.  An  objective  function  approach  that  includes 
geometric  quality  measures  balanced  with  the  photometric  information  is  much  more  important  when  the 
geometry  of  the  model  is  generic,  rather  than  fixed. 

Application  Domain:  Cultural  Features.  As  an  application  domain,  we  examine  the  extraction  of  rectilinear, 
presumably  cultural,  features  from  aerial  imagery.  This  seems  to  be  t lit'  simplest  nontrivial  model  that  exercises  all 
the  components  of  the  objective  function  approach,  and  therefore  is  an  excellent  laboratory  for  experiments.  Much 
more  complex  models  can  in  principle  be  formulated  with  no  change  to  the  basic  framework;  we  have  carried  out 
examples  of  several  other  models,  including  roads,  vegetation,  and  three-dimensional  buildings  with  shadows  [6,7]. 
More  details  of  applications  using  other  models  will  be  the  subject  of  later  work. 

Other  work  on  the  cultural  feature  problem  includes  that  of  Huertas  and  Nevatia  [23],  which  is  a  strict  edge-based 
approach,  a  number  of  investigators  such  as  Olita,  et  al.,  [24]  who  concentrate  on  segmentations  and  region-based 
methods,  and  McKeown  and  Denlinger  [21],  who  merge  road  intensity  profiles  with  edge-tracking  to  delineate  roads 
in  aerial  imagery.  Our  work  assimilates  many  basic  ideas  from  such  approaches,  unifies  them  into  a  framework 
that  balances  the  experimental  image  information  against  abstract  model  expectations,  and  provides  a  theoretically 
justifiable  objective  function  that  distinguishes  among  competing  hypotheses. 

We  begin  by  reviewing  our  objective  function  approach  and  our  photometric  and  geometric  models.  Next, 
we  investigate  the  application  of  the  method  to  operator-guided  refinement  of  two-dimensional  features  with  various 
geometric  constraints.  Then  we  describe  the  application  of  subsets  of  the  objective  function  to  the  critical  procedures 
in-eded  by  an  automated  hypothesis-generation  system  for  the  discovery  of  buildings  in  aerial  imagery.  Finally,  we 
apply  t lie  approach  to  a  set  of  challenging  aerial  images  and  evaluate  the  results. 


Review  of  the  Objective  Function  Formulation 


A  M  odd  for  Buildings 

We  model  buildings  in  aerial  imagery  as  rectilinear  objects  with  a  planar  intensity  distribution,  possibly  with 
anomalies,  and  distinct  edges.  If  stereo  information  is  available,  the  model  requires  the  building  roofs  to  be  elevated 
above  the  background.  The  goodness  of  fit  of  the  data  to  the  model  is  measured  by  the  information-theoretic  length 
of  the  encoded  description  of  the  data  in  terms  of  the  model;  the  shorter  the  encoding,  the  better  the  fit. 

The  choice  of  the  planar  area  model  for  buildings  is  based  on  simplicity  and  an  experimental  observation.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  one  would  expect  building  roofs  to  be  planes  that  were  approximately  Lambertian  reflectors,  yielding  constant, 
intensity  patches  in  the  image.  Experimentally,  the  combination  of  photometry,  film  processing  characteristics,  and 
digitization  artifacts  that  characterize  the  vast  majority  of  the  digital  aerial  images  at  our  disposal  do  not  produce 
constant  intensity  patches,  but  patches  that  are  much  better  described  by  a  plane  in  intensity  space.  The  plane  is  also 
the  closest  gent  ralization  of  the  constant  intensity  model  that  is  easily  computed.  Invoking  theoretical  corrections 
for  non- Lambertian  reflectors  woulu  be  much  less  justifiable,  since  we  have  no  information  whatever  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  roof  materials  in  our  images,  and  in  fact  cannot  know  for  certain  that  the  observed  effect  does  not  derive 
from  some  step  in  the  processing  or  digitization  processes,  as  opposed  to  non- Lambertian  reflectance.  Finally,  while 
the  constant  model  produces  verifiably  poor  results  directly  traceable  to  the  area  term  in  the  model,  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  found  when  using  the  planar  model  appear  to  come  from  many  sources,  so  that  there  is  no  phenomenological 
justification  for  going  beyond  the  planar  model  at  this  time. 

As  noted  in  [9],  the  technique  used  to  discount  anomalies  can  be  critical  for  the  local  maximality  of  the  score.  In 
low  resolution  imagery,  the  techniques  described  in  [9]  have  proven  adequate.  However,  in  high  resolution  images, 
an  explicit,  representation  of  anomalies  such  as  shadows  and  occlusions  enhances  the  performance  of  the  objective 
function.  In  this  paper,  we  model  such  structured  anomalies  by  allowing  model  instances  to  have  holes  whose 
encoding  cost  is  taken  to  be  the  cost  of  encoding  their  boundaries. 
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In  effect,  th is  means  that  an  area  with  an  internal  Notch  that  is  very  expensive  to  encode  should  be  compared 
with  a  model  of  the  same  area  that  has  an  identically  shaped  cutout;  the  cheapest  of  the  two  encodings  is  the 
preferred  interpretation.  This  approach  causes  the  objective  function  to  prefer  to  treat  random  noise  by  encoding 
each  pixel,  while  choosing  to  cut  out  large  anomalous  areas,  encoding  only  their  shapes;  these  outlined  areas  would 
be  prime  candidates  for  possible  later  treatment  using  models  for  shadowing  and  occluding  structures. 

Evidence  Measures 

We  have  proposed  in  [9]  a  class  of  objective  functions  based  on  the  minimal  description  length  principle  of 
Rissanen  [25,26]  that  balances  the  photometry-based  likelihood  of  a  particular  scene-labeling  against  the  elegance 
and  appropriateness  of  the  geometric  shape  models  used  to  propose  a  given  set  of  labels.  This  approach  has  much  in 
common  with  the  information-theory  approaches  to  segmentation  of  Leclerc  [19]  and  of  Georgeff  and  Wallace  [11], 
and  the  decision  theory  approach  to  region  labding  of  Feldman  and  Yakimovsky  [3], 

A  specific  instance  of  the  building  model  described  in  the  previous  subsection  is  characterized  by  its  area  A  and 
its  boundary  length  L.  We  model  the  area  by  fitting  its  intensities  to  a  plane,  histogram  the  deviations  from  the 
plane,  and  represent  these  deviations  as  a  single  gaussian  peak  of  variance  a  such  that  n  pixels  lie  within  the  peak 
and  n  are  considered  outliers.  Similarly,  the  boundary  L  is  partitioned  into  two  components,  l  pixels  that  are  maxima 
of  the  edge  gradient  and  thus  satisfy  our  definition  of  an  edge  pixel,  and  l  that  fail  to  be  maxima.  Thus  A  =  n  -f  7: 
and  /,  =  /+/.  Stereographic  information  is  modeled  by  projecting  a  candidate  model  instance  in  one  image  to  the 
other  image  and  including  separate  terms  in  the  objective  function  for  the  resulting  area  Ai  and  boundary  L o. 

The  total  score  for  a  set  of  non-conflicting  model  hypotheses  is 

5(m,  ,ni2, . . .  ,mN)  =  ^S(m,),  (1) 

t 

where  the  score  for  each  model  instance  is  the  difference  between  what  we  call  the  effectiveness  F  of  the  photometric 
model  and  the  geometric  cost  G.  The  effectiveness  may  be  understood  as  the  number  of  bits  saved  by  representing 
the  data  with  or  without  the  model,  and  thus  measures  the  goodness  of  fit  of  the  data  to  the  model.  Separating  the 
area,  edge,  and  stereo  terms  in  the  model  score,  we  write 


where 


=  F\,.\  -fi  F,,e  +  Fi,s  -  yGi, 

(7) 

Fa  =  (8~kA)  4 
s*2 

(3) 

Fe  =  (1  ~kB)~ 

£ 

(4) 

Fs  =  Fa,  +  Fe, 

(5) 

G  =  c+- 

(6) 

are  area,  edge,  stereo,  and  geometric  complexity  measures,  respectively,  k a  is  the  number  of  bits  needed  to  encode 
the  distribution  of  pixels  differing  from  the  chosen  planar  model, 

kA  A  =  nflogcr  +  c)  +  8rc  +  E{n,n),  (7) 

kg  is  the  number  of  bits  needed  to  specify  whether  or  not  a  pixel  is  a  maximum  of  the  image  gradient, 

kB  =  E(l,l),  (8) 


and  G  represents  a  model  for  the  boundary  geometry  that  penalizes  excessive  length  in  the  boundary  L. 

Here  cr  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  main  gaussian  peak,  n  is  the  number  of  anomalous  pixels,  and  E{a,b)  = 
—a  log  —  6  log  is  the  entropy  of  the  partition  of  a  set  of  pixels  into  two  distinct  sets. 

The  scale  s  serves  to  normalize  the  intrinsic  “complexity  content”  of  the  evidence  in  the  image;  s  may  also  be 
viewed  simply  as  the  inevitable  heuristic  parameter  that  converts  the  pixel-based  measures  A  and  L  from  length 
dimensions  into  dimensionless  numbers  that  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  probabilities.  The  geometry  coefficient  7 
governs  the  trade-off  between  the  pixel-based  evidence  and  the  tendency  to  hallucinate  the  desired  shape  model. 
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Operator-Initiated  Shape  Refinement 


Procedures  ih.it  i  llicifntly  locate  the  nearest,  local  optimum  of  the  objective  function  are  requir-  !  for  the  lollowing 
purposes: 

•  Testing  the  nature  ami  effectiveness  of  particular  models  incorporated  into  the  objective  function. 

•  Improving  the  characteristics  of  automatically  generated  feature  hypotheses. 

•  Relieving  human  operators  of  the  burden  of  metrically  accurate  feature  delineation  by  automatically  optimizing 
a  rough  sketch. 

WV  address  this  problem  by  describing  object  contours  as  geometrically  constrained  curves  moving  in  a  potential 
1'  that  can  deform  themselves  to  local  maxima  of  the  objective  function;  the  resultant  outline  will  then  conform  to 
the  nearest  object  in  the  image  that  corresponds  to  the  model  represented  by  the  objective  function.  Such  curves 
\v°re  originated  by  Terzopottlos,  Kass,  and  VVitkin  as  “snakes”  [16,29].  In  their  approach,  boundaries  arc  described 
as  polygonal  curves  with  a  score  that  includes  geometrical  constraints  and  a  measure  of  edge  strength.  “Snakes”  do 
not  take  into  account  any  photometric  evidence  outside  the  edge;  they  yield  good  results  only  if  the  initial  position 
of  the  curve  is  close  enough  to  the  boundary  of  the  object,  to  be  influenced  by  its  edges.  Since  we  also  use  interior 
area  information,  our  curves  can  easily  grow  or  shrink  if  the  initial  position  is  very  inaccurate.  Hv  integrating  more 
information  and  incorporating  anomaly  discounting,  our  algorithm  also  becomes  more  stable  and  less  sensitive  to 
photometric  anomalies. 

The  optimization  procedure  for  our  objective  function  is  extremely  time-consuming  on  serial  machines,  but  has 
been  implemented  in  real  time  on  the  Connection  Machine™1  [8]. 

The  Potential 


In  theory,  the  potential  used  by  the  optimization  procedure  should  be  computed  using  the  objective  function. 
In  practice,  however,  t he  objective  function  used  for  scoring  is  inappropriate  for  snake-like  optimization  procedures 
because  neither  the  edge  measure  nor  the  geometry  measure  are  smooth  enough  to  form  a  potential  that  acts  over  a 
reasonable  distance.  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  optimization,  the  geometry  is  imposed  as  an  external  constraint, 
while  the  edge  effectiveness  is  replaced  by 


+s  S  l0M 
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where 
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(10) 


It  can  be  shown  [10]  that  points  on  curves  that  maximize  Fgra(j  are  local  maxima  of  the  edge  gradient,  and  therefore 
also  maximize  FL- 


Deformable  Models  in  Two  Dimensions 


To  find  local  maxima  of  the  potential  V,  where  V  -  FA  +frgrac]>  we  describe  object  contours  as  deformable  closed 
curves  defined  by  an  ordered  list  of  contiguous  points  C  represented  by  the  vector  A’  of  their  integer  x  coordinates 
and  the  vector  Y  of  their  y  coordinates.  During  each  iteration  of  the  optimization  procedure  described  below,  X 
and  Y  are  updated.  C  is  then  recomputed  by  drawing  lines  between  points  that  are  no  longer  contiguous  and 
merging  points  that,  have  identical  coordinates,  thereby  generating  new  vectors  A'  and  Y .  The  edge  effectiveness  Fe 
is  computed  using  those  new  boundary  pixels  and  the  area  effectiveness  FA  of  the  pixels  enclosed  by  the  boundary 
but  not  belonging  to  it.  In  this  way  the  contour  can  shrink  or  expand  as  required  to  optimize  the  objective  function. 

*  Trademark,  Thinking  Machines,  Inc. 
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(C)  (d)  I 

Figure  1:  (a)  A  synthetic  image  of  a  circle  and  the  initial  position  of  the  curve,  (b)  The  position  of  the  curve  after  3 
iterations  and  (c)  7  iterations,  (d)  The  final  outline. 

At  every  iteration,  we  compute  the  derivative  of  V  with  respect  to  deformations  of  the  contour  C: 

dF a  d^grad 

dX  +  dX 
9Fa  d^grad 
dY  +  dY 

In  Appendix  A,  we  derive  expressions  for  these  derivatives.  To  perform  the  optimization,  we  use  a  gradient  descent 
technique  modified  in  two  respects: 

•  Impose  a  geometric  constraint.  The  simplest  geometric  constraint  is  smoothness,  which  we  enforce  by 
incrementing  A'  and  Y  in  the  direction  of  the  gradient  as  in  a  standard  gradient  procedure  and  then  recursively 
smooth  the  resulting  coordinate  vectors  using  the  mask  (.25,  .5,  .25).  This  procedure  is  fast  since  it  can  be 
implemented  using  only  integer  additions  and  shifts,  but  no  floating  point  operations  or  multiplications.  To 
generate  the  results  presented  in  this  paper,  at  each  iteration,  the  X  and  Y  vectors  are  convolved  10  times 
with  the  mask  (.25,  .5,  .25). 

Experimentally,  this  procedure  yields  results  nearly  identical  to  the  snake  method,  which  replaces  the  smooth¬ 
ing  procedure  by  simulating  the  dynamics  of  a  curve  moving  in  a  viscous  medium.  The  snake  technique  is 
summarized  in  Appendix  B,  where  we  show  that  our  constrained  optimization  is  equivalent  to  applying  the 
snake  to  the  potential  V  —  aL2,  where  L  is  the  object  boundary  and  a  grows  with  the  amount  of  smoothing. 

Score  optimising  curves  operating  under  this  constraint  will  attempt  to  shrink  (or  expand)  to  match  the 
contours  of  an  object  and  yield  a  smooth  outline.  In  the  application  domain  of  buildings,  described  below,  we 
instead  constrain  the  contour  by  fitting  a  rectilinear  polygon  to  the  contour  after  each  iteration. 


dV 

dX 

dV 

OY 
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•  Normalize  the  derivatives  of  the  score.  The  magnitude  of  the  derivatives  is  not  related  to  the  current 
distance  of  the  contour  from  its  optimal  location.  Therefore,  for  every  iteration,  we  pick  a  step  size  and  retain 
only  the  sign  of  the  derivatives  which  indicates  in  which  direction  the  contour  should  move,  resulting  in  a  string 
FX  of  —1,0  and  1  for  the  X  coordinates  and  a  string  FY  for  the  Y  coordinates.  We  then  normalize  the  string 
so  that  (IIFA’H2  -f  ||/'Y'||-’)/n  =  82,  where  n  is  the  number  of  boundary  points  and  <5  the  current  step  size,  aitd 
replace  dl'  /dX  and  OF/uY  by  FX  and  FY  in  Ecp  (14).  This  ensures  that  the  displacement  of  each  point  is 
on  the  average  of  magnitude  8. 


(a)  (b)  (c) 


Figure  2:  (a)  An  aerial  image  of  a  suburban  scene,  (b)  Interactively  entered  initial  contours, 
(c)  Final  outlines  after  optimization. 


Figure  3:  (a)  Initial  contours  in  the  left  image  of  stereo  pair,  (b)  Final  polygonal  outlines  after  optimization. 

(c)  Matching  outlines  in  the  right  image. 

Because  of  the  smoothing  terms,  deformations  are  propagated  along  the  curve  at  every  iteration,  making  this 
procedure  considerably  faster  than  ordinary  gradient  descent. 

Since  the  objective  function  is  highly  nonconvex,  after  each  iteration  we  recompute  the  score  and  verify  that  it 
has  increased.  If,  instead,  it  has  decreased,  the  curve  is  reset  to  its  previous  position  and  the  step  size  reduced. 

The  optimization  proceeds  until  the  curve  stabilizes.  For  example,  going  from  the  initial  estimates  of  the  closed 
curve  shown  in  Figure  1(a)  to  the  final  result  shown  in  Figure  1(d)  took  only  10  iterations.  Figures  1(b)  and  1(c) 
show  the  position  of  the  curve  after  3  and  7  iterations  respectively. 

We  now  turn  to  the  aerial  image  in  Figure  2(a),  the  four  initial  contours  shown  in  Figure  2(b)  yield,  after 
optimization,  the  final  outlines  of  Figure  2(c).  Note  that  the  corners  of  the  house  are  slightly  rounded  because  of  the 
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presence  of  the  smoothing  term. 

Finally,  we  look  at  the  central  building  in  Figure  3.  Given  the  the  two  initial  contours  shown  in  Figure  3(a), 
the  algorithm  generates  the  outlines  shown  in  Figure  3(b).  Using  a  second  image,  the  elevation  of  the  contours  can 
now  be  automatically  determined  by  maximizing  the  stereo  effectiveness  F$  defined  by  Eq.  (5).  For  all  hypothesized 
elevations  within  a  given  range,  the  projection  of  the  outlines  in  the  second  image  and  the  corresponding  value  of 
Fs-  are  computed.  The  elevation  for  which  Fs  is  maximal  is  the  height  with  the  strongest  supporting  evidence.  In 
Figure  3(c),  we  show  the  computed  projections  of  the  contours  in  a  second  image  of  the  same  scene. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  turn  from  operator-initiated  applications  to  purely  automated  feature-extraction 
systems  based  on  the  same  objective  functions. 

Automated  Building  Extraction 

The  semiautomated  system  described  in  the  previous  section  had  to  be  manually  cued  by  the  human  operator. 
In  this  section,  we  describe  a  procedure  for  automatically  generating  such  cues  by  using  a  building  model  consisting 
of  three-dimensional  rectilinear  outlines  conforming  to  the  area,  edge,  and  stereo  models  of  our  standard  objective 
function. 


(d)  (<0  (0 


Figure  4:  (a)  An  aerial  suburban  scene,  (b)  A  Laws  segmentation  with  undersegmented  roofs. 

(c)  Oversegmentation  resulting  from  a  different  parameter  choice,  (d)  (e)  (f)  Canny 
edge  images  computed  progressively  lower  edge-strength  thresholds. 

The  combined  use  of  all  three  types  of  evidence  is  critical  for  the  general  success  of  the  approach;  if  any  one  of 
these  evidence  sources  is  omitted,  the  class  of  interpretable  images  is  markedly  restricted. 

Details  of  the  Parsing  Procedure.  The  detailed  steps  in  the  parsing  procedure  that  we  have  implemented  are 
outlined  below: 

•  Generate  Edge  Cues.  As  initial  input,  our  system  can  use  either  edge  maps  or  segmentation  region  bound¬ 
aries.  We  have  used  Canny  edge  maps  [2],  the  Laws  segmenter  [17,18],  and  the  Leclerc  segmenter  [19].  The 
edge  cues  are  then  generated  by  extracting  edge  segments  with  the  appropriate  geometry  from  either  region 
boundaries  or  linked  edge  pixels.  The  system  builds  model  edges  by  finding  breakpoints  in  the  initial  curves 
[4]  and  fitting  curves  obeying  the  model  geometry  (e.g.,  straight  segments  for  buildings)  between  those  break¬ 
points.  Edge  location  is  optimized  using  the  technique  described  in  Fua  and  Leclerc  [20].  The  resulting  edges 
are  scored  using  the  edge-quality  portion  of  the  objective  function;  we  compute  the  percentage  of  edge  pixels 
that  are  maxima  of  the  local  gradient,  and  retain  only  the  best  edges. 
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Figure  6:  A  stereo  pair  of  images  containing  a  large  complex  building. 


Hierarchies.  No  single  parameter  setting  can  be  expected  to  handle  all  target  objects  in  one  image,  much  less 
in  multiple  images.  To  solve  this  problem,  we  use  a  parameter  hierarchy  of  either  edge  maps  or  segmentations. 
Such  hierarchies  arise  naturally  when  using  low-level  operators  with  variable  sensitivity  parameters. 

-  When  using  the  Canny  map,  we  compute  a  series  of  maps  with  monotonicaiiy  increasing  edge  strength 
thresholds.  We  then  merge  edges  of  different  Canny  edge  maps  into  edges  into  a  single  list  by  retaining 
the  best  nonoverlapping  edges. 

-  When  using  segmentation  boundaries,  we  compute  a  series  of  segmentations  ranging  from  undersegmen¬ 
tation  to  oversegmentation,  and  extract  edges  from  the  region  boundaries  only.  We  retain  each  edge’s 
region  identification,  and,  instead  of  removing  overlapping  edges  in  different  levels  of  the  hierarchy,  we 
mark  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  physical  edge. 

Shape  cues  are  merged  across  the  hierarchy  in  subsequent  analysis  steps  to  achieve  image  independence.  In 
Figure  4(a),  we  show  a  typical  image  containing  suburban  houses.  Figures  4(b-e)  show  portions  of  both 
a  segmentation  parameter  hierarchy  and  an  edge  map  hierarchy  to  illustrate  typical  problems  such  as  the 
absence  of  relevant  shape  information  and  the  presence  of  excess  irrelevant  information  encountered  when  one 
attempts  to  use  any  single  parameter  setting. 

All  the  results  in  this  paper  were  computed  using  the  Canny  edge  operator  [2],  However,  we  have  found  that 
the  process  can  be  considerably  more  efficient  if  segmentation  cues  are  used  because  the  segmentation  region 
preselects  groups  of  edges  adjacent  to  uniform  image  regions  and  reduces  the  search  space. 
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Figure  7:  Steps  in  the  parsing  procedure,  (a)  Straight  edges  extracted  from  the  original  image 
data,  (b)  The  cluster  of  egdes  corresponding  to  the  building. 


(c) 


(d) 


Figure  8:  Steps  in  the  parsing  procedure,  (a)  A  cycle  of  edges  suggesting  the  presence  of  a 
good  building  object,  (b)  The  enclosure  resulting  from  completing  the  missing  links 
in  the  cycle,  (c)  A  cycle  of  edges  that  has  no  consistent  semantic  interpretation, 
(d)  The  resulting  enclosure. 


Construct  Arcs  (Compatible  Binary  Edge  Relationships).  Pairs  of  edges  that  satisfy  the  geometric 
model  constraints  are  assigned  binary  edge  relationships.  If  a  segmentation  is  being  used  to  generate  cues, 
we  first  compute  relationships  among  edges  belonging  to  single  regions  at  one  level  of  the  hierarchy;  next,  we 
use  transitivity  to  construct  binary  relationships  among  edges  occurring  at  completely  different  levels  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  When  the  regions  correspond  to  good  cycles,  using  the  segmentation  serves 
to  make  cycle  construction  more  reliable  and  efficient. 

Finally,  a  patch  in  the  image  is  associated  with  each  detected  binary  structure.  The  area  component  of  the 
total  objective  function  score  for  the  patch  is  computed,  and  only  structures  with  a  high  score  are  retained. 

Construct  Cycles.  We  next  gather  all  the  clusters  of  edges  related  by  chains  of  binary  relationships;  related 
edges  are  clustered  together  based  on  their  having  similar  photometry.  Within  the  clusters  ,  we  look  for  cycles , 


which  we  define  as  circular  lists  of  binary  relationships  satisfying  both  the  photometric  and  geometric  model 
requirements.  We  illustrate  cycle  construction  by  examining  the  images  in  Figure  (i.  Figure  7  shows  the  edges 
and  two  examples  of  graphs  constructed  from  them.  Figures  8(a)  and  8(b)  illustrate  a  building  cycle  and 
the  enclosure  resulting  from  running  the  model-based  completion  algorithm.  Figures  8(c)  and  8(d)  show  the 
results  for  a  more  typic.d  cycle;  this  undesired  hypothesis  illustrates  the  great  need  in  such  a  system  for  a  way 
to  distinguish  good  hypotheses  from  nonsensical  ones. 


Figure  9:  (a)  Bare  edges  in  an  image  containing  a  building,  (b)  A  closed  cycle  before  optimization,  including 
only  a  portion  of  the  building,  (c)  The  cycle  after  optimization  has  expanded  to  fill  in  the  building 
areas  matching  the  model. 


Figure  10:  Two  enclosures  generated  by  the  system.  The  larger  one,  (a),  was  built  using 
spurious  edges  that  accidentally  lined  up  with  the  true  building,  (b).  At  small 
scale,  hypothesis  (a)  dominates  because,  although  it  fits  the  photometric  model  less 
well,  it  is  much  larger. 


•  Build  Enclosures.  To  form  enclosures,  the  gaps  in  the  cycles  of  edges  are  first  closed  using  a  procedure  that 
finds  the  best  rectilinear  path.  The  closures  are  found  using  a  variant  of  the  F*  algorithm  [5].  The  resultant 
closed  contour  forms  a  building  cue  that  is  optimized  using  the  method  of  the  previous  section. This  optimization 
stage  is  crucial  in  several  respects 


-  Compensation  for  Poor  Photometry.  Optimization  moves  the  contour  to  a  local  maximum  of  the 
objective  function.  However,  this  maximum  can  be  an  hallucination  that  conforms  to  the  geometry  but 
has  poor  photometric  evidence.  In  Figure  9,  we  show  how  the  optimization  of  a  deficient  hypothesis  can 
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product-  a  much-improved  building  candidate,  lit  the  case  when  neighboring  regions  have  low  contrast, 
the  system  can  hallucinate  enclosures  with  good  area  scores  that  span  both  regions,  as  shown  in  Figure 
10.  \\  hen  such  hallucinations  do  occur,  edge  quality  is  an  important  discriminatory  tool. 

Collapse  of  Multiple  Hypotheses.  The  cycle  builder  typically  generates  massively  redundant  hy¬ 
potheses  with  overhapping  common  portions.  Cycles  with  sufficient  overlap  will  be  optimized  to  identical 
enclosures,  thus  serving  to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  the  hypotheses  to  be  considered.  This  strategy  is 
extremely  effective  in  finding  such  things  as  faint  building  edges  that  an  edge  detector  may  miss,  but  that 
are  paired  with  a  strong  edge  on  a  different  side  of  the  building. 

•  Find  Stereo  Match.  When  stereo  is  being  utilized,  the  system  computes  the  parameters  of  the  three- 
dimensional  plane  describing  the  world-position  of  the  enclosure  by  optimizing  the  stereo  effectiveness  measure. 

•  Select  Enclosures.  The  current  implementation  of  the  system  assumes  that  we  are  dealing  with  independent 
mode!  candidates,  which  are  then  scored  using  the  objective  functions  given  in  Eqs.  (1-6).  For  complex  scenes, 
the  system  builds  a  sei  of  overlapping,  and  therefore  conflicting,  enclosures  that  encompass  the  candidate 
model  instances  mentioned  earlier.  The  system  chooses  a  subset  of  nonoverlapping  enclosures  that  maximizes 
the  appropriate  objective  function. 

The  strength  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  integrates  model  knowledge  into  every  step  of  the  parsing  process,  while 
referring  continuously  back  to  the  image  data  for  confirmat  ion  of  each  hypothesis. 

Experimental  Results  on  Buildings 


(a) 


Figure  11:  Subset  of  enclosures  that  maximize  the  objective  function  at  scale  7 

We  now  show  the  results  of  running  the  system  on  a  series  of  complex  images  with  very  different  photometry. 
Using  the  basic  building  model  outlined  in  an  earlier  section,  the  hypothesis  generator  automatically  produces  several 
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Figure  12:  Subset  of  enclosures  that  maximize  the  objective  function  at  scale  8 


hundred  model  candidates  in  each  image.  The  objective  function  ranks  theses  hypotheses  according  to  their  scale- 
dependent  score.  The  scale  parameter  is  the  only  parameter  we  have  varied  from  image  to  image.  Since  the  scale 
has  a  semantic  meaning,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  semantic  decision  to  select  its  value  will  be  required  at  this  stage 
to  achieve  the  performance  goals  set  by  the  human  operator.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  encode  the  knowledge 
needed  to  automate  the  selection  of  scale. 

Buildings.  In  the  companion  paper  [9],  we  have  argued  that  the  scale  parameter  s  that  appears  in  the  objective 
function  effectively  fixes  the  lower  bound  on  the  geometric  quality  and  size  of  aceptable  structures.  In  Figures  11  and 
12  we  compare  the  results  of  the  selection  procedure  of  four  different  images,  once  with  scale  7,  and  again  with  scale 
8.  At  scale  7,  all  the  buildings  are  picked  out,  but  some  candidates  with  marginal  characteristics  such  as  yards  and 
parking  lots  are  retained.  At  scale  8,  the  rejection  ratio  of  spurious  candidates  is  improved,  but  now  some  legitimate 
buildings  are  also  lost.  If  stereo  information  were  available,  we  could  use  it  to  reject  some  of  the  spurious  candidates. 


Stereoscopic  Buildings.  When  stereoscopic  or  multiple  imagery  such  as  Figure  6  is  available,  the  ambiguities 
inherent  in  the  identification  of  rectilinear,  building-like  objects  in  monoscopic  imagery  are  largely  resolved. 

In  Fig.  13  we  show  the  outline  of  the  three  highest-scoring  building  candidates  found  by  the  system  and  their 
relative  scores.  Note  that  the  incomplete  building  shown  in  Fig.  13  (a)  has  very  uniform  photometry,  while  the 
perceptually  correct  outline  shown  in  Fig.  13(c)  includes  large  shadows  and  darker  pixels  that  degrade  its  area¬ 
encoding  effectiveness.  As  a  result  that  the  scores  (using  only  the  edge  and  area  terms  of  the  objective  function)  of 
the  two  outlines  are  extremely  close.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Laws  segmenter  [17,18]  produces  the  segmentation  shown 
in  Fig.  14  in  which  a  region  very  similar  to  the  erroneous  outline  has  been  extracted. 

However,  when  we  project  the  contours  found  in  the  left  image  into  the  right  image  and  take  the  corresponding 
stereo  effectiveness  into  account,  the  score  of  the  “correct”  parse  becomes  considerably  larger  than  the  score  of  the 
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Figure  13:  (a)  (b)  (c)  The  three  highest  scoring  hypotheses  generated  by  the  system  when 
parsing  the  left  image  of  Fig.  6.  (d)  Ratio  of  the  scores  at  scale  8  of  (b)  and  (c)  to 
the  score  of  (a)  when  using  stereo  information  (triangles)  or  not  using  it  (squares). 
Without  stereo  (a)  and  (c)  have  similar  scores,  while  (c)  dominates  whith  stereo, 
(e)  (0  (g)  (h)  The  same  three  hypotheses  with  holes  and  the  ratio  of  their  scores 
including  stereo,  (g)  dominates  even  more  clearly  and  (f)  in  intermediate  between 
(e)  and  (g). 


Figure  14:  A  Laws  segmentation  with  building  region  highlighted 

erroneous  one.  Thus,  in  a  case  like  this  one,  the  additional  stereoscopic  information  helps  the  system  overcome  ambi¬ 
guities  that  arise  in  complex  scenes.  Upon  optimizing  the  stereo  effectiveness,  we  know  the  three-dimensional  position 
of  each  rectilinear  contour;  we  can  thus  produce  three-dimensional  objects  having  the  observed  two-dimensional  up¬ 
per  surface.  When  we  supply  the  best  candidate  (Fig.  13)  to  the  SRI  cartographic  modeling  system  [13,14],  we  can 
generate  synthetic  three-dimensional  views  of  the  scene  such  as  the  ones  shown  in  Figure  15. 

Effect  of  Improving  the  Anomaly  Model.  To  further  disambiguate  difficult  situations  such  as  the  one  described 
in  Fig.  13,  we  can  also  extend  our  model  to  allow  object  contours  with  holes  encoded  solely  by  their  boundary  encoding 
cost  as  shown  in  Fig.  13  (e)  (f)  and  (g).  When  using  both  this  more  sophisticated  model  and  the  stereographic 
information,  the  ranking  of  the  three  model  instances  plotted  in  Fig.  13  (h)  is  now  closer  to  that  of  a  human.  Thus, 


Figure  15:  Synthetic  views  of  a  three-dimensional  scene  with  the  original  image  texture  mapped  onto  the  central 
building  model.  Scene  areas  that  cannot  be  texture-mapped  because  they  are  not  visible  from  the 
original  camera  position  are  shown  in  black. 


Figure  16:  (a)  Building  candidates  found  in  the  left  image,  (b)  Building  candidates  projected  to  the  right 
image. 

more  sophisticated  modeling  techniques  as  well  as  additional  photometric  evidence  help  produce  more  reliable  scene 
parses. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  full  stereo  parse,  we  show  in  Figure  16  a  multitiered  building  with  the  best  subset  of 
stereo  enclosures  that  appear  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  in  Figure  17,  an  oblique  view  synthesized  using 
the  resulting  parse. 

Conclusions 

In  this  work,  we  have  proposed  a  feature-extraction  approach  that  uses  a  probabilistic  objective  measure  as 
the  heart  of  either  operator-initiated  feature-extraction  procedures,  or  a  totally  automated  heuristic  hypothesis- 
generator  tuned  to  produce  a  spectrum  of  local  minima  of  the  objective  function.  The  step  of  the  automated  system 


Figure  17:  Synthetic  view  of  a  three-dimensional  scene  with  the  original  tiered  building  image  texture  mapped 
onto  the  building  model. 


just  preceding  final  ranking  includes  a  local  optimization  identical  to  the  operator-initiated  process.  These  techniques 
unify  the  optimization  requirements  of  low-level  photometric  evidence  with  high-level  heuristic  or  operator-imposed 
semantic  constraints. 

The  system  successfully  discovers  a  high  proportion  of  building-like  objects  in  aerial  images  with  difficult  pho¬ 
tometry;  such  images  are  likely  to  cause  standard  image-partition  processes  to  miss  many  or  most  object  instances. 
Stereoscopic  information  is  found  to  be  particularly  effective  in  resolving  building  candidates. 

In  future  work,  we  plan  to  extend  the  range  and  complexity  of  the  models  supported,  to  include  three-dimensional 
modeling  and  illumination  information,  and  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  high-level  interdependencies 
among  models  to  support  complex  cartographic  analysis  requirements. 
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Appendix  A:  Derivatives  of  the  Effectiveness 


Derivatives  of  the  area  term 


To  estimate  the  derivatives  of  FA,  we  first  compute  the  contribution  dFA  of  every  point  (x,t/)  in  the  image  when 
added  to  the  patch  defined  by  C.  We  recall  that 


Fa 
k a 


(8  -kA)- 


n(log<r  +  c)  +  8n  + 


,  n  _ ,  n 
n  log  -  +  7i  log  - 


where  c  =  1  log(‘27re)  and  n  and  n  are  the  numbers  of  normal  and  anomalous  pixels,  respectively,  which  we  can 
rewrite  as: 

jog  V  __  _ 

lcA  =  n(c i - — )  +  n  log  n  +  Ti  log  n  —  A  log  A, 

where  ci  —  8  0  —  c  and  v  =  a2.  To  evaluate  the  contribution  of  an  individual  pixel  we  must  distinguish  two  different 
cases: 

1.  The  pixel’s  deviation  d  from  the  planar  fit  lies  in  the  main  gaussian  peak.  In  that  case,  n  and  A  must  be 
incremented  by  1,  while  the  the  overall  variance  v  is  modified  by  dv  ss  (d2  —  v)/n.  Therefore  dFA  can  be 
computed  as  follows: 

dFA  =  (ci  -  +  log»  -  logT 

=  (ci  —  — |— )  —  ■y(~  1)  +  log  7i  —  log  A 

where  Co  =  log,,  2. 

2.  The  pixel  does  not  belong  to  the  main  peak.  Its  contribution  to  n  and  dFA  can  then  be  taken  as 

dFA  =  logn  —  log  A. 


Having  computed  dFA,  we  can  now  estimate  dFA/dX  using  finite  differences.  Let  us  consider  a  boundary  point 
P  —  ( x ,  y) .  Our  implementation  assumes  that  the  boundary  points  themselves  do  not  belong  to  the  patch.  There 
are  four  possible  patterns  for  the  3x1  horizontal  neighborhood  centered  around  P: 

Case  a:  IPO 
Case  b:  0  P  1 
Case  c:  1  P  1 
Case  d:  0  P  0 


where  0  represents  a  point  that  does  not  belong  to  the  patch  and  1  represents  a  point  that  does. 


Case  a:  If  P  moves  to  the  right,  the  center  point  is  added  to  the  patch  and  FA  becomes  FA+dFA{x,  y);  conversely 
if  P  moves  to  the  left,  the  left  point  is  removed  from  the  patch  and  the  FA  becomes  FA  —dFA(x  —  1,7/).  dFA/dx 
is  therefore  estimated  to  be 


0Fa  dFA(x,y)  +  dFA(x  -  1  ,y) 
dx  '  2 


•  Case  b:  Similarly 


OF A  _  dFA(x,  y)  +  dFA(x  +1,7/) 
dx  2 


•  Case  c  and  d:  The  boundary  is  locally  horizontal, 


OF A 

dx 


=  0. 
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UI-'a/O.  Y  is  the  vector  of  the  0FA/dx  for  ail  the  points  in  ('.  0F.\/OY  is  computed  similarly  by  replacing  horizontal 
neighborhoods  by  vertical  ones.  Note  tnat  d F^  can  be  computed  on  a  pixel  per  pixel  basis  and  therefore  in  parallel 
for  all  pixels  in  the  image. 

Derivatives  of  the  edge  term 


Referring  to  Eq.  (10),  we  write  Fgratj  as 


F, 


grad 


-  £  i°s 

C(T,y) 


<A*,y) 

Ho 


Here  yo  is  the  minimum  gradient  threshold  required  for  an  edge  to  be  considered.  In  practice,  we  precompute,  once 
and  for  all,  the  quantity  T  defined  by 


f  ^og{g{x,y)/g0)  if  s  >  gQ 

r(z.y)  =  S 

(  0  otherwise 

We  also  precompute  the  derivative  of  T,  8T /dx  and  dr/dy.  At  each  iteration,  dF'u/OX  and  OFg/dY  are  simply  the 
vectors  whose  components  are  the  values  of  dT/dx  and  dT/dy  at  the  current  boundary  points. 


Appendix  B:  Snake  Dynamics 


Following  Terzopoulos  [29],  we  consider  a  “snake”  curve  C  to  be  a  physical  curve  defined  by  the  vector  (A”,  V), 
embedded  in  a  medium  of  viscosity  a  =  1/A  and  moving  under  the  influence  of  the  potential  V  =  L2  —  c*F.  L2,  the 
square  length  of  the  boundary,  can  be  computed  as 


L2  =  ^XKX  +  l-YKY 


(11) 


where  K  is  the  tridiagonal  matrix  with  coefficients  — 1,2,—  1.  At  every  iteration  of  the  optimization,  we  then  solve 
the  equation  of  dynamics, 


dV 

dC 


dC  A 
+  a~dt  =  °’ 


(12) 


where  OV/dC  is  the  vector  (OV/dX,  dV/dY).  Since  the  deformation  energy  L2  in  Elq.  (11)  is  quadratic,  its  derivatives 
with  respect  to  A‘  and  Y  are  linear.  Thus,  each  iteration  of  the  optimization  amounts  to  solving  the  two  linear 
equations: 


Let  M  =  (/+  )  ,  Eq.  (13)  can  be  rewritten  as 


i  —  A'f_i) 

OF 

—  a 

OX 

't-Yt- 1) 

OF 

—  oi 

dY 

as 

M(Xt.  i 

dF 

j - 

dX 

C,-, 

dF 

+  dY 

) 

n.  . 
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c,_, 


(13) 


) 

1 

)  ■ 


(14) 


For  n  large  enough  (typically  a  >  .01),  the  matrix  M  can  be  approximated  with  excellent  accuracy  by  an  n-diagonal 
matrix.  We  can  therefore  solve  Eq.  (14)  simultaneously  for  X  and  Y  by  convolving  the  right-hand  terms  X  +dF/d X 
and  V'  +  dF/OY  with  the  appropriate  mask.  In  this  formulation,  the  value  of  a  determines  the  width  of  the  mask 
and  how  much  A  and  Y  are  smoothed  -  the  smaller  a,  the  more  smoothing. 

The  recursive  smoothing  procedure  proposed  in  the  main  text  amounts  to  multiplying  A'  and  Y  with  a  convolution 
matrix  with  coefficients  that  are  centered  around  the  diagonal  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  matrix  M  used  to  solve 
the  snake  equations.  The  smoothing  procedure  can  therefore  be  considered  an  approximation  to  the  snake  method  ; 
in  practice  both  techniques  yield  indistinguishable  results. 
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Abstract 

One  of  the  main  impediments  to  the  use  of  machine  vision  techniques  in  robotic  applications  has  been  the  lack 
of  real-time  response.  Many  of  the  more  appealing  motion  detection  algorithms  contain  a  burdensome  computa¬ 
tional  cost  which  precludes  real-time  implementation.  However,  the  advent  of  new  high  speed  architectures  for 
image  processing  has  opened  up  the  possibility  of  real-time  motion  detection  and  quantification.  This  paper 
discusses  the  use  of  spatio-temporal  filtering  on  a  frame-rate  video  processor  to  perform  real-time  motion  track¬ 
ing  with  a  camera  mounted  on  a  robotic  arm. 


INTRODUCTION 

Motion  detection  and  quantification  in  machine  generated  imagery  has  been  studied  quite  extensively  over 
the  last  few  years.  One  of  the  goals  of  this  work  has  been  to  determine  optical  flow  fields  that  measure  image 
velocity  at  each  pixel  in  the  image.  A  variety  of  techniques  have  been  used  with  varying  results  including, 
among  others,  matching  based  techniques  [3,6,17],  gradient  based  techniques  [7,11,16]  and  spatio-temporal 
energy  methods  [1, 10]. 

Our  interest  in  this  area  is  in  exploiting  motion  tracking  for  robotic  applications.  In  particular,  we  wish  to 
track  moving  objects  (parts  on  a  conveyor  or  on  a  rotating  table  for  example)  with  an  arm  mounted  camera  in 
order  to  pick  them  up  with  a  stable  grasp  using  a  dexterous  multi-fingered  Utah-MIT  hand  [2].  Applying  these 
methods  to  real-time  motion  tracking  is,  however,  difficult.  The  computational  demands  of  these  methods,  usu¬ 
ally  carried  out  on  a  pixel  by  pixel  basis,  put  a  large  computational  burden  on  any  system  in  which  real-time 
response  (for  servoing  of  an  arm  mounted  camera)  is  required.  Previous  work  by  Burt  et  al.  [5]  has  focused  on 
high  speed  feature  detection  and  hierarchical  scaling  of  images  in  order  to  meet  the  real-time  demands  of  sur¬ 
veillance  and  other  robotic  applications.  Related  work  has  been  reported  by  Lee  and  Wohn  [13]  and  Wiklund 
and  Granlund  [19]  who  use  image  differencing  methods  to  track  motion.  Corke,  Paul  and  Wohn  [8]  report  a 
feature  based  tracking  method  that  uses  special  purpose  hardware  to  drive  a  servo-controller  of  an  arm-mounted 
camera.  Goldenberg  et  al  [9]  have  developed  a  method  that  uses  temporal  filtering  with  similar  hardware  to  our 
own.  Luo,  Mullen  and  Wessel  [14]  report  a  real-time  implementation  of  motion  tracking  in  1-D  based  on  Horn 
and  Schunk’s  method. 

We  have  exploited  the  properties  of  the  PIPE  [4, 12]  real-time  image  processing  machine  in  this  work  to 
achieve  real-time  tracking  of  objects  in  2-D  using  a  combination  of  feature  based  spatial  and  temporal  process¬ 
ing  .  The  motion  energy  in  a  scene  is  identified  and  used  to  control  the  arm  mounted  camera,  keeping  the  mov¬ 
ing  object  centered  in  the  field  of  view. 

In  our  initial  work,  we  are  using  the  experimental  setup  shown  in  figure  1,  which  consists  of  a  CCD  cam¬ 
era  mounted  on  the  end  effector  of  an  IBM  7575  SCARA  arm.  The  IBM  arm  is  controlled  by  a  PC  based  con¬ 
troller  (Figure  2)  that  allows  user  access  to  the  low  level  control  of  the  arm.  In  our  experimental  environment, 
we  have  a  single  moving  object  on  a  homogeneous  worktable,  similai  to  an  industrial  setting.  The  goal  is  to 
track  the  motion  of  the  moving  object  in  the  scene  and  keep  the  object  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  view.  The 
motion  is  very  arbitrary,  generated  by  a  toy  mobile  robot  that  “bounces”  off  obstacles  in  the  scene  and  changes 
its  direction  of  motion  arbitrarily  i.e.  non-predictive),  thus  precluding  us  from  using  predictive  motion  or  Kalman 
filter  tracking  techniques. 
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Thus,  we  do  not  need  to  be  able  to  compute  a  full  optic-flow  field  at  each  pixel  in  the  image,  but  rather, 
we  need  to  detect  where  the  object  is  and  quantify  its  global  motion  (translation)  in  order  to  move  the  hand  for 
grasping.  Since  we  wish  to  track  the  motion  with  an  arm  mounted  camera  we  are  faced  with  being  to  able  to 
update  the  robot  arm  parameters  at  high  enough  rates  to  keep  the  object  centered  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 
imaging  system  attached  to  the  robot  arm.  Our  work  is  notable,  in  that  we  are  explicitly  using  spatio-temporal 
processing  at  real-time  rates  in  conjunction  v.  ith  robotic  arm  control.  The  technique  has  proved  to  be  quite  good 
at  maintaining  the  moving  object  in  the  central  field  of  view  of  the  arm-mounted  camera  system. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PIPE  IMAGE  PROCESSOR 

In  tasks  such  as  tracking  a  moving  part  and  picking  it  up,  vision  sensing  has  to  be  synchronized  with  robot 
motion  in  real-time.  Typically,  the  processing  of  images  cannot  keep  up  with  the  servo  rates  of  joints  in  an  arm, 
causing  delays  in  movement.  To  alleviate  this,  we  are  using  a  PIPE  image  processing  system  which  can  process 
a  single  image  in  one  video  field  time.  Each  stage  in  the  system,  called  a  Modular  Processing  Stage  (MPS),  is 
designed  so  that  all  input,  processing,  and  output  are  completely  synchronous  with  the  video-raster  and  thus 
allows  a  complete  image  to  be  treated  as  one  data  structure.  The  stages  of  the  pipeline  are  connected  along  a 
number  of  different  pathways.  There  is  a  forward  path  connecting  the  output  of  each  stage  to  the  input  of  the 
next  stage,  a  backward  path  connecting  the  output  of  each  stage  to  the  input  of  the  previous  stage  and  a  recur¬ 
sive  path  connecting  the  output  of  each  stage  to  its  own  input.  In  addition,  there  are  six  video  buses  to  connect 
the  output  of  any  stage  to  the  input  of  any  other.  Each  of  these  data-paths  is  eight-bits  wide.  Images  can  be 
made  to  stream  between  stages,  spending  one  cycle  (l/60lh  of  a  second)  in  each  stage  for  processing.  The 
hardware  modules  available  in  each  stage  include: 

•  Two  image  buffers,  256x256x8  bits  each,  for  storing  images. 

•  Two  neighborhood  operators  to  do  any  arbitrary  3x3  or  9x1  convolution  on  the  complete  image. 

•  Four  look-up  table  operators  to  do  any  arbitrary  point  transformation  operation  on  the  complete  image, 
such  as  multiplying  each  pixel  in  the  image  by  2. 

•  Three  ALU’s  to  do  simple  operations  on  two  images,  such  as  subtracting  one  image  from  the  other,  pixel 
by  pixel. 

•  A  Two  Valued  Function  Module  (TVF),  that  is  a  very  powerful  tool  to  do  any  arbitrary  operation  on  two 
images,  or  to  perform  arbitrary  image  warping  operation  operations,  such  as  rotating  an  image  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  angle. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  all  the  operations  in  a  stage  can  be  done  on  the  complete  image,  and  can 
be  finished  in  l/60th  of  a  second.  Given  this  capability,  we  have  developed  a  number  of  algorithms  to  imple¬ 
ment  real-time  vision  modules  with  the  goal  of  fast  and  robust  motion  determination. 

SPATIO-TEMPORAL  FILTERING  FOR  MOTION  DETECTION 

A  robust  but  computationally  demanding  approach  to  motion  detection  and  quantification  is  to  use  a 
number  of  spatio-temporal  filters  that  are  “tuned”  to  different  discrete  image  velocities  [1].  By  finding  peaks  in 
the  responses  of  this  filter  suite,  the  velocity  of  an  image  event  can  be  estimated.  The  number  of  filters  needed 
for  such  a  method  is  prohibitive  for  a  real-time  application  such  as  ours.  Our  method  instead  lies  upon  a  single 
spatio-temporal  filter  that  will  isolate  motion  energy  in  the  scene  quickly,  but  will  not  be  as  robust  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  actual  velocity  in  the  scene.  However,  since  we  are  tracking  a  single  moving  object,  our  arm  servoing 
procedure  can  effectively  track  the  motion  that  has  been  isolated  in  the  scene. 

A  simple  technique  that  can  isolate  motion  energy  is  to  difference  two  successive  images  in  the  scene. 
This  techniques  suffer  from  a  number  of  problems  that  makes  it  less  than  robust  Among  these  problems  are 
noise  and  shifting  image  boundaries  in  a  stable  digital  image,  aliasing  effects  due  to  texture  on  the  object  and 
field  alignment  problems.  The  effects  of  any  differencing  method  must  be  smooched  both  spatially  and  tem¬ 
porally  for  meaningful  motion  isolation. 
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Our  attempt  to  track  moving  objects  in  real-time  begins  with  the  implementation  of  a  spatio-temporal 
filter.  In  spatial  image  processing,  an  edge  detection  method  due  to  Man  and  Hildreth  [15]  is  to  calculate  the 
Laplacian  of  a  Gaussian  filtered  image.  The  Gaussian  part  of  this  separable  operation  is  used  to  smooth  the 
image,  after  which  the  Laplacian  operator  generates  essentially  a  second  derivative  response  in  the  smoothed 
image.  The  zero-crossings  of  this  second  derivative  operator  are  then  used  to  find  edges  in  the  image.  An  ana¬ 
log  of  this  operator  in  the  temporal  domain  can  be  approximated  by  taking  a  second  derivative  operation  on  a 
spatially  smoothed  input  image.  The  temporal  operator  can  be  extended  over  a  number  of  successive  frames  and 
zero-crossings  isolated  from  it  To  implement  such  a  filter  on  the  PIPE,  three  successive  images  (using  every 
other  field  for  spatial  consistency)  are  spatially  smoothed  with  a  Gaussian  filter  (note:  more  images  in  the  tem¬ 
poral  dimension  could  be  used  with  a  correspondingly  longer  latency  in  the  processing  cycle).  The  three  images 
are  then  temporally  filtered  on  a  per  pixel  basis  using  a  mask  that  finds  second  derivatives  over  three  images. 
The  forward,  backward  and  recursive  paths  on  the  PIPE  allow  the  spatial  processing  to  be  carried  out  in  three 
successive  stages  and  then  the  three  consecutive  spatially  filtered  images  can  be  combined  via  the  three  paths 
described  above.  This  concurrency  is  one  of  the  key  aspects  of  real-time  implementation  on  the  PIPE 

Once  the  second  derivative  response  is  calculated,  the  zero-crossings  can  be  isolated  using  a  binary  neigh¬ 
borhood  operator  that  looks  for  sign  changes  across  a  pixel’s  3x3  neighborhood.  The  zero-crossings  are  some¬ 
what  noisy,  with  oscillatory  crossings  in  areas  of  weak  temporal  edge  strength.  Therefore,  a  simple  energy 
threshold  is  used  to  insure  that  zero-crossings  found  by  the  algorithm  are  not  noise  artifacts.  The  algorithm 
takes  2  PIPE  cycles,  which  provides  a  new  set  of  zero-crossings  every  l/30th  sec.  with  a  latency  of  6  PIPE 
cycles  (l/10th  sec.). 

QUANTIFYING  THE  MOTION 

Once  the  regions  of  motion  have  been  found  using  the  spatio-temporal  filters  discussed  above,  the  motion 
has  to  be  quantified.  In  this  procedure,  a  global  centroid  of  the  spatio-temporal  edges  is  used  to  quantify  the 
motion,  which  can  be  done  in  two  ways  on  the  PIPE.  The  first  method  is  pyramid  based,  using  a  variation  of  a 
method  discussed  by  Goldenberg  et  al.  [9],  Each  buffer  within  an  MPS  of  the  PIPE  can  be  “squeezed”  (sub¬ 
sampled)  by  a  factor  of  2  in  each  dimension  at  a  cycle  boundary,  thus  allowing  a  256  x  256  image  to  be 
reduced  to  a  1  x  1  image  in  16  cycles  (16/60th  of  a  second).  The  centroid  algorithm  operates  by  finding  a  local 
centroid  of  each  2x2  rectangular  window  of  the  image,  and  then  squeezing  the  image.  This  is  repeated  8  times 
after  which  the  global  centroid  value  is  left  as  the  1  x  1  image.  Local  centroids  are  computed  by  using  the 
spatio-temporally  filtered  edges  derived  above  as  binary  blobs  that  contain  the  image’s  motion  energy.  The 
binary  image  of  spatio-temporal  edges  is  then  ANDed  w'  h  a  ramp  image  of  X  pixel  coordinates  and  stored  in  a 
MPS  buffer.  A  similar  procedure  is  done  for  Y  axis  coordinates  of  the  thresholded  binary  region.  Each  of  the 
two  images  now  contain  a  spatially  indexed  set  of  pixels  in  areas  where  a  blob  exists.  Using  a  local  2x2  con¬ 
volution,  each  2x2  window  in  the  image  has  a  local  centroid  computed.  At  the  end  of  this  cycle,  (performed 
in  l/60th  sec.)  the  image  is  squeezed  and  the  process  repeated,  until  a  global  centroid  results  in  a  1  x  1  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  image. 

The  calculation  of  centroids  of  motion  energy  using  this  pyramid  approach  is  slow  in  that  it  takes  16 
cycles  to  reduce  the  image  to  a  1  x  1  image  containing  the  centroid  in  either  the  X  or  Y  dimension.  Our  second 
implementation  takes  advantage  of  a  special  purpose  hardware  board,  ISMAP  (iconic  to  symbolic  map).  The 
ISMAP  works  by  forming  accumulator  totals  in  one  cycle  and  a  simple  division  operator  allows  the  centroid  in 
each  dimension  to  be  calculated  in  two  cycles  rather  than  16.  Thus,  the  entire  motion  detection  and 
quantification  process  now  takes  6  cycles  on  the  PIPE,  yielding  an  update  rate  of  10  HZ  on  calculating  motion- 
energy  centroids. 

TRACKING  THE  OBJECT 

The  motion  detection  algorithm  needs  to  translate  motion  in  2-D  image  space  coordinates  into  motion  in 
3-D  robot  coordinates.  We  have  restricted  the  motion  of  the  object  to  a  2-D  plane.  Hence,  we  need  to  perform 
a  simple  calibration  that  will  relate  changes  in  image  space  coordinates  to  changes  in  the  robotic  workspace.  In 
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our  experimental  setup,  the  vertical  distance  from  the  camera  to  the  moving  object  is  fixed,  so  a  simple  calibra¬ 
tion  method  is  sufficient  to  relate  changes  in  U-V  image  space  with  X-Y  motion  of  the  robotic  arm. 

Tracking  the  object  is  accomplished  by  having  the  PIPE  system  continually  update  the  centroid  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  moving  object  A  PC  reads  the  centroid  information  from  the  PIPE  upon  a  request  from  the  robot 
arm  when  it  is  ready  to  perform  another  positioning  move.  The  processing  loop  is: 

•  The  system  is  initialized  and  when  a  moving  object  is  detected  by  the  spatio-temporal  filters,  a  centroid  of 
the  motion  energy  is  calculated  and  fed  to  the  robot  system. 

•  The  robot  is  servoed  so  that  the  old  centroid  will  map  to  the  center  of  the  camera’s  coordinate  system, 
thus  keeping  the  object  centered  in  the  field  of  view. 

•  The  procedure  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  spatio-temporal  fillers  detect  motion  energy. 

The  connection  between  the  image  processing  system  and  the  robot  arm  is  via  a  serial  line  running  at 
9600  Baud.  This  severely  limits  the  ability  of  the  system  to  do  joint  level  servoing.  The  approach  used  here  is 
to  feed  the  new  image  centroid  to  the  calibration  transform  on  the  arm  system,  and  then  move  the  arm  to  the 
new  Cartesian  coordinates.  The  arm  controller  has  a  number  of  parameters  that  can  be  used  to  tune  this  move¬ 
ment,  including  variable  settling  times  and  calculation  of  via  points  that  smooth  the  response  of  the  arm  during 
its  tracking  phase.  Currently,  we  can  generate  motion  energy  centroids  at  10  HZ  and  arm  servoing  at  4  HZ.  By 
removing  the  serial  link,  update  rates  of  the  arm  position  approaching  8  HZ  may  be  possible. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  system  works  quite  well  in  motion  tracking  tasks.  We  have  tested  it  in  following  straight  line  motion 
and  in  arbitrary  randomized  motion  that  is  quite  jerky  and  unpredictable,  implemented  with  the  mobile  toy 
robot.  The  system  is  capable  of  tracking  the  object  accurately  as  it  covers  the  entire  workspace  of  the  robot.  A 
video  tape  showing  the  tracking  response  also  has  been  produced.  Figure  3  shows  3  responses  from  the  vision 
algorithm  (from  a  static  camera)  for  a  typical  tracking  scene  that  shows  the  ability  of  the  vision  system  to  accu¬ 
rately  locate  motion  energy  using  spatio-temporal  filtering.  In  these  images,  the  toy  robot  is  moving  inside  a 
box,  from  which  it  bounces  off  randomly  and  changes  direction.  In  the  top  image,  the  toy  robot  is  moving  in 
the  upper  left  part  of  the  scene,  but  it  has  encountered  a  comer  of  the  containing  box,  which  has  slowed  it  to  a 
stop.  The  motion  energy  is  shown  to  the  right,  revealing  no  apparent  motion  (blank  picture).  In  the  middle 
image,  the  robot  has  started  to  bounce  off  the  wall  and  motion  energy  is  detected.  Finally  in  the  third  image, 
the  motion  of  the  robot  is  tracked  as  it  moves  forward.  The  centroids  of  these  detected  motion  energy  regions 
are  then  used  to  guide  the  arm  in  its  movement  to  track  the  object 

SUMMARY  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

Our  future  work  is  to  include  depth  tracking  as  well  as  X-Y  motion  tracking.  A  possible  approach  is  to 
use  sonar  [14]  in  the  servo  loop  to  add  a  depth  value  to  the  calibration.  The  update  rates  from  the  sonar  are 
approximately  equal  to  our  current  motion  control  rates,  so  the  method  seems  compatible.  In  addition,  recent 
work  by  Waxman,  Wu  and  Bergholm  [18]  has  exploited  using  multiple  spatio-temporal  filters  on  the  PIPE  to 
calculate  image  velocities,  which  we  may  be  able  to  use  to  refine  our  motion  velocity  estimates. 
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Figures  1  and  2:  Arm  mounted  camera  and  mobile  toy  robot  (top)  and 
hardware  configuration. 
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Abstract 

We  present  the  idea  of  Dynamic  Motion  Vision  in  which  a  dynamical  model  of  the  motion 
imaging  situation  is  the  foundation  for  the  systematic  processing  of  a  sequence  of  images.  We 
use  this  formulation  to  design  a  Kalman  Filter  for  the  estimation  of  a  dense  depth  map  of 
the  environment.  We  show  further  how  a  motion  estimation  procedure  may  be  integrated 
into  the  filtering  process.  The  resulting  algorithm  is  a  systematic  solution  for  the  problem 
of  recovering  both  a  dense  depth  map  and  motion  parameters  from  an  arbitrary  sequence  of 
images.  Experimental  results  on  synthetic  and  real  images  demonstrate  the  practicality  of  the 
approach. 


1  Introduction 

The  key  question  in  motion  vision  research  today  is  how  to  extract  information  from  an  entire 
sequence  of  images  rather  than  just  two  consecutive  frames.  The  hope  is  that  multiple  frames  will 
improve  the  accuracy,  reduce  the  influence  of  noise  and  even  allow  the  extraction  of  information 
which  cannot  be  recovered  from  just  two  frames. 

We  can  only  hope  for  such  an  improvement  if  we  succeed  in  incorporating  the  information  from 
multiple  frames  in  a  systematic  way  derived  from  the  physics  of  the  motion  imaging  situation. 
Previously  proposed  solutions  to  this  problem  often  lacked  such  a  foundation  or  were  subject  to 
strong  restrictions  which  limited  their  applicability. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  what  constitutes  the  temporal  coherence  in  some  of  the  currently 
proposed  algorithms  for  the  recovery  of  structure  and  motion.  A  first  class  of  algorithms  [2],  [15], 
the  rigidity  scheme  [16],  uses  intuitive  or  biologically  motivated  relationships  between  frames  a'  the 
basis  for  multi-frame  processing.  Consequentially  we  have  no  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  such  an 
algorithm  and  failure  cases  are  easily  constructed. 

Another  group  of  algorithms  makes  use  of  multiple  frames  as  a  means  of  accumulating  a  sufficient 
number  of  constraints  for  the  solution  of  a  set  of  equations.  Examples  are  [13],  [12].  These  methods 
do  not  make  use  of  the  temporal  relationship  between  frames. 

The  photogrammetric  problem  of  relative  orientation  motivated  another  approach:  Find  the 
motion  parameters  which  minimize  the  spatial  error  of  points  in  the  real  world  corresponding  to 
a  given  set  of  extracted  features  [7],  [14].  Disadvantages  of  such  approaches  are  the  necessity  to 
extract  and  match  features  and  the  complex  nonlinear  minimization  problem  involved 

It  was  soon  realized  that  only  an  explicit  model  of  temporal  behavior  would  allow  further  im¬ 
provements.  Dynamical  models  were  proposed  in  [15],  [3]  and  [4].  The  initial  approaches  suffered 
from  a  number  of  problems  which  limited  the  practicality  until  Matthies,  Szeliski  and  Kanade  [10] 
added  a  new  perspective  recently.  Using  a  simple  dynamical  model  for  temporal  changes  in  depth 
they  implemented  a  Kalman  Filter  based  algorithm  for  the  recovery  of  structure  from  real  images 
with  promising  results.  The  remaining  limitations  are  the  necessity  to  know  the  camera  motion  as 
well  as  the  restriction  of  motion  to  one  translational  degree  of  freedom. 

In  this  paper  we  present  two  results:  the  application  of  the  theory  of  dynamical  systems  to 
motion  vision  to  establish  an  explicit  model  of  the  temporal  relationship  between  image  frames  and 
an  algorithm  for  the  recovery  of  arbitrary  structure  and  motion  based  on  the  dynamical  model.  We 
have  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  synthetic  and  real  images  to  verify  the  theoretical  results. 
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The  underlying  paradigm  of  Dynamic  Motion  Vision  bears  applications  for  other  tasks  in  motion 
vision  such  as  segmentation,  optical  flow  etc. 


2  Dynamic  Motion  Vision 

2.1  The  idea 

Dynamic  Motion  Vision  is  divided  into  two  steps: 

1.  The  formulation  of  a  dynamical  model  for  a  quantity  of  interest. 

2.  The  application  of  techniques  developed  for  dynamical  systems  for  the  measurement  of  the 
particular  quantity. 

In  our  case  the  quantity  of  interest  will  be  the  environmental  depth  Z  for  which  we  construct  a 
dynamical  model  relating  it  to  the  measurable  optical  flow.  We  apply  to  this  model  the  technique 
of  Kalman  Filtering  to  obtain  an  estimate  for  the  depth  Z ,  i.e.  the  structure  of  the  scene. 

This  formulation  suggests  that  the  approach  bears  applications  far  beyond  the  specific  one  pre¬ 
sented  here.  We  view  it  as  a  new  perspective  on  the  pertinent  problems  in  motion  vision.  The 
theoretical  foundation  for  this  approach  is  described  in  [6]. 


2.2  A  dynamical  model  for  structure 
A  dynamical  model1  consists  of  two  parts2: 

1 .  A  differential  equation  which  describes  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  interest  x  over  time 


x=f(x). 


(1) 


2. 


An  algebraic  equation  which  describes  the  relationship  of  the  quantity  of  interest  x  to  a 
measurable  quantity  y 

y  =  g(*)-  (2) 


We  now  model  the  motion  imaging  situation  in  terms  of  such  a  dynamical  system.  We  adopt 
the  usual  coT^'entions  for  coordinate  systems  (origin  at  the  center  of  projection,  2-axis  aligned  with 
the  optical  axis  pointing  towards  the  image  plane)  and  motion  parameters  (vectors  of  instantaneous 
translation  t  and  rotation  u>)  as  depicted  in  figure  1.  Our  quanitity  of  interest  is  the  depth  Z ,  we 
consider  the  optical  flow  (u,v)  to  be  measurable. 

If  P  is  a  point  with  position  vector  R  on  the  object  moving  with  t  and  u>  relative  to  the  camera 
we  have  that 

R  =  —  t  —  u>  x  R.  (3) 

The  third  component  of  this  vector  differential  equation 

Z  =  -W  -{Ay-  Bx)Z  (4) 

is  the  dynamical  model  for  the  depth  Z  corresponding  to  (1).  We  have  used  the  components  of  the 
motion  vectors  t  =  [ U ,  V,  W]T  and  u>  =  [A,  B,C]T  and  the  coordinates  (x,  y)  of  the  projection  of  P 
into  the  image  plane. 

'This  is  a  simplified  version  of  a  general  dynamical  system. 

2  Boldface  is  used  to  denote  vectors. 
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Scene 


Figure  1:  Coordinate  system,  motion  parameters  and  projection  geometry. 

The  relationship  between  our  dynamic  quantity  Z  and  the  measurable  optical  flow  (u,  u)  is  well 
known  [9]  as  the  motion  field  equations 

u  -  .JYtlY.  +  Axy-  B(x2  +  1)  +  Cy 

v  =  -  Bxy  +  A(y2  +  1)  -  Cx.  (5) 

Figure  2  shows  a  block-diagram  of  the  dynamical  model  we  have  constructed. 


System  Model  Measurement  Model 


Kinematics  Motion  Field 


Figure  2:  The  dynamical  systems  model  of  motion  vision 

Clearly  there  are  other  dynamical  models  that  can  be  constructed  like  the  ones  in  [15],  [3],  [10]. 
The  goal  is  to  find  the  simplest  one  without  making  overly  restrictive  assumptions.  Note  that  our 
only  assumption  at  this  point  is  the  rigidity  of  the  scene  employed  in  (4). 

Before  we  describe  the  algorithm  which  uses  the  above  model  for  the  recovery  of  structure  and 
motion  we  briefly  discuss  the  nature  of  the  measurement  process  which  provides  us  with  the  optical 
flow  (u,v).  We  used  the  so-called  sum-of-squared  differences  (SSD)  optical  flow.  For  every  point 
P\  =  (zi.yi)  in  image  1  we  seek  to  determine  the  point  Pj  =  (xi  +  u,yi  +  v)  to  which  it  moves 
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in  image  23.  We  assume  that  the  brightness  in  a  neighborhood  N  of  Pi  remains  nearly  unchanged 
between  frames  and  that  Pi  is  within  an  area  5  of  P\.  By  denoting  the  brightness  function  in 
image  i  by  Ei(x,y)  we  can  formalize  the  procedure.  For  every  point  ( x,y )  in  image  1  we  seek  the 
displacement  (u,  v)  such  that 

SSD(u,  v)  =  min  Y'  [£i(*  +  £.  y  +  *l)  ~  E2(x  +  (  +  u,  y  +  rj  +  u)]2.  (6) 

ti.veS 

In  other  words  we  are  looking  for  the  displacement  that  minimizes  the  sum  of  squared  differences. 
Various  improvements  of  this  basic  technique  using  multi-grid  techniques  and  sub-pixel  fitting  are 
possible. 

For  our  purposes  we  are  mainly  interested  in  quantifying  the  certainty  or  variance  of  an  optical 
flow  value  obtained  by  this  method.  We  will  make  use  of  the  variances  and  <r3  of  the  optical 
flow  measurement  in  our  structure  and  motion  algorithm.  Anandan  [1]  suggested  a  “confidence 
measure”  which  intuitively  corresponds  to  an  inverse  variance  in  some  way.  In  Heel  [6]  we  give  a 
formal  derivation  of  optical  flow  variance  based  on  noise  propagation. 

Under  some  assumptions  these  variances  take  the  form 


where  the  subscripts  denote  partial  differentiation  and  expressions  are  evaluated  at  the  (n,  v)  that 
minimize  (6).  Intuitively  we  see  that  the  variances  are  high  where  the  SSD  is  large  or  in  other  words 
the  match  between  the  two  compared  regions  was  not  very  good.  The  variances  are  also  high  in 
the  case  of  small  second  derivatives  which  indicate  a  low  curvature  of  the  SSD  surface.  Such  a  case 
arises  when  the  region  we  are  searching  for  a  match  is  nearly  uniform  in  brightness  so  that  many 
matches  are  possible. 


2.3  A  Kalman  Filter  for  depth  estimation 

The  problem  we  are  facing  is  to  compute  a  dynamically  changing  quantity  (in  our  case  the  depth 
Z)  but  we  are  able  to  measure  only  a  function  of  this  quantity  (the  optical  flow).  However,  we  have 
a  mathematical  model  which  describes  the  temporal  evolution  of  the  quantity  of  interest.  Given 
an  initial  value,  the  depth  Z  will  behave  exactly  according  to  this  dynamical  model  and  we  could 
determine  Z  at  any  time  precisely.  The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  know  this  initial  value. 

To  solve  this  problem  we  will  simulate  the  differential  equation  describing  the  dynamical  system 
in  our  computer  in  parallel  with  the  actual  system  (the  moving  camera)  starting  with  our  best  guess 
for  the  initial  value.  In  every  step  we  can  then  compare  the  optical  flow  values  produced  by  our 
simulation  with  the  one  we  measure  from  our  image.  To  compensate  for  the  error  we  made  in  our 
choice  of  the  initial  value  we  then  use  the  difference  between  the  measured  and  simulated  optical 
flow  to  improve  our  simulation  value  for  the  depth.  This  is  the  well-known  idea  of  an  observer 
depicted  in  figure  3. 

The  dynamics  simulation  part  of  the  observer  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  dynamic  model  (4)  we 
constructed  in  the  previous  section,  however,  we  use  a  caret  to  denote  quantities  in  the  observer. 

Z  = -W  -  (Ayk  -  Bxk)Z  (8) 

Following  the  observer  principle  we  improve  the  simulation  of  Z  in  every  step  by  an  amount  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  error  in  the  observed  quantity,  the  optical  flow: 

Z=  Z  +  eT[  ”  -  “  1]  (9) 

1  v  v 

3  Velocities  a re  normalized  by  the  interframe  time  interval  T  to  obtain  displacements. 
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Figure  3:  The  observer  principle 


where  ( £c ,  t>)  is  computed  from  (5)  using  the  current  value  of  Z. 

The  obvious  question  is  how  to  pick  the  elements  of  the  so-called  gain  e.  Here  is  where  the 
reliability  of  our  measurements  expressed  in  the  form  of  variances  cr2  and  <r2  comes  into  play. 
Clearly,  if  we  consider  our  measurements  (u,  u)  to  be  very  reliable  (small  variance)  then  we  would 
like  the  error  in  the  measurement  to  have  a  very  strong  effect  on  the  value  of  Z.  On  the  other  hand 
a  low  confidence  in  the  measurement  should  cause  us  to  weight  an  error  in  the  optical  flow  less.  A 
systematic  way  of  computing  the  gain  e  which  takes  the  variance  of  the  measurements  into  account 
is  the  Kalman  Filter  which  interprets  both  the  state  Z  and  the  measurement  (u,v)  as  stochastic 
processes.  The  gain  is  chosen  such  that  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  estimation  is  minimized. 

For  details  on  the  Kalman  Filter,  specifically  the  nonlinear  version  used  here,  refer  to  [5].  We 
summarize  below  the  discrete  time  filter  equations  for  the  recovery  of  structure  from  optical  flow. 

1.  Update  component: 

Filter  Gain  =  <r2z  kcl[ckcl<r2Z  k  +  R*]-1 

State  Update  Zk  =  Zk  +  ej[  “*]-[“*]] 

Covariance  Update  a\  k  =  (1  —  e)Tc*)<7|  k 

2.  Prediction  component: 

State  Prediction  Zk+i  =  -TW  +  [1  —  T(Ayk  -  Bxk)]Zk 

Covariance  Prediction  *l,t+i  ~  U  —  T(Ayk  —  Bzk)]2(Tz k 


We  have  used  the  following  notation:  Zk  and  <r|  k  are  the  depth  and  its  variance,  the  quantities 
the  filter  estimates.  Further  we  have 


’  ( u-xkwyzl ' 

( V-ykW)/Z l 


(10) 


and 


R  k  = 


0  ' 

0  <T2 


(ID 
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the  measurement  covariance  matrix.  Note  that  we  have  assumed  that  the  estimates  of  the  optical 
flow  components  u  and  v  are  independent.  Finally,  u  and  v  ir  the  state  update  equation  denote  the 
motion  field  computed  according  to  (5). 

2.4  Making  the  algorithm  practical 

Let  us  briefly  reflect  upon  the  effect  of  the  technique  outlined  above.  A  point  P  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  will  appear  at  P'  =  (x,y)  in  the  image  plane.  The  state  equation  of  our  system  describes, 
how  the  depth  of  P  will  change  due  to  the  motion  t,  u>.  The  Kalman  Filter  uses  this  knowledge 
to  reconstruct  the  depth  Z  from  the  optical  flow  measurement  (u,v).  Note  that  the  filter  produces 
only  the  result  for  Z  at  P'  or  in  other  words:  we  need  one  Kalman  Filter  at  every  pixel  in  order  to 
obtain  a  dense  depth  map. 

2.4.1  Depth  reinterpolation 

The  previous  remark  uncovers  the  main  difficulty  we  are  faced  with  in  implementing  the  tech¬ 
nique:  The  point  P'  at  which  the  Kalman  Filter  operates  also  moves  inbetween  frames.  In  practice, 
this  will  have  the  following  consequence.  Suppose  the  current  depth  estimate  is  stored  in  an  array 
corresponding  to  the  image  pixel  array.  The  updated  value  for  Z  computed  at  (x,y)  is  not  valid 
at  (x,y)  but  rather  at  some  {x',y')  which  is  the  location  to  which  (x,y)  moves  due  to  the  relative 
motion  of  the  scene.  Fortunately,  (x',  y')  is  given  to  us  by  the  optical  flow  vector  (tt,  v)  which  would 
allow  us  to  have  the  filter  ’’follow”  the  projection  real  world  point  in  the  image  plane. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  option  which  may  be  realistic  for  a  small  set  of  features  but  hardly 
for  a  dense  depth  map  we  insert  a  reinterpolation  stage  which  computes  the  Z  values  at  the  grid 
points  of  our  depth  map  from  the  warped  depth  map.  A  number  of  techniques  are  available  for  this 
task  including  bicubic  and  bilinear  interpolation.  We  have  found  a  fast  weighted  averaging  scheme 
described  in  [6]  to  work  very  well,  while  more  sophisticated  methods  are  computationally  expensive. 

2.4.2  Motion  estimation 

So  far  we  have  acted  as  if  the  motion  parameters  t  and  u>  were  known.  In  practice  this  may  be 
the  case,  for  instance  in  a  mobile  robot  system  where  the  vehicle  motion  can  be  extracted  from  axle 
potentiometers  or  similar  sensors.  However,  the  iterative  nature  of  the  Kalman  Filter  allows  us  to 
estimate  the  motion  parameters  in  addition  to  the  structure.  Note  that  the  scheme  will  work  even 
better  if  the  parameters  are  in  fact  known. 

The  idea  for  the  motion  estimation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  the  structure  Z  were  known  to 
us  we  could  use  it  together  with  at  least  3  measurements  of  the  optical  flow  (u,  v)  to  compute  t  and 
w  in  a  least-squares  fashion  from  the  motion  field  equations  (5) 


— -7T— -  +  AxV  -  B(x2  +  1)  +  Cy 

(12) 

2  Bxy  +  A(y2  +  1)  Cx. 

(13) 

The  key  idea  is  that,  since  Z  is  not  known  (it  is  precisely  what  the  filter  is  estimating)  we  use  the 
current  estimate  Z  instead.  For  the  least-squares  estimation,  let  us  assume  the  we  have  i  =  1, . . . ,  n 
locations  (x,  ,  y,)  in  the  image  where  we  measured  the  optical  flow  (u,-,Vj)  and  estimated  the  depth 
estimates  Zi  (the  output  of  the  prediction  stage  of  the  filter).  Then  we  wish  to  find  t  and  u>  such 
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that 


©  =  («.  +  [^:,0,-^-]t  +  [a5iy<,-(x?  +  1))y1]«)2+ 


«=i 


lZi'  Zi 

1  Vi 


(vi  +  [0,  — ,  —~\  •  t  +  [yt  +  1,  -x<y,-,  -z,-]  •  w)2 
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Zi 

n 

=  ^2  («i  +  &i  ■  t  +  bj  •  w)2  +  (t><  +  Ci  •  t  +  dj  •  u>) 


(14) 


t=i 


is  minimal.  Differentiating  with  respect  to  the  motion  parameters  t  and  u>  yields  the  following  linear 
system  of  6  equations  as  a  necessary  condition  for  a  minimum 


t  + 


+  C<) 

-1  =  1 
n 

5Z(®<  b* + c<  ■  d>) 


^(a,  bi  +  Ci  •  di) 

E(b?+d?) 


L«=l 
t  + 


L*=l 


i=l 


u)  =  +  VjC,) 

x=i 
n 

u>  =  +  Vidi) 


(15) 


i=i 


This  system  can  easily  be  solved  for  the  desired  parameters. 

The  result  of  integrating  the  depth  reinterpolation  and  the  motion  estimation  into  the  block 
diagram  of  the  Kalman  Filter  is  shown  in  figure  4. 


Figure  4:  The  block  diagram  of  the  Dynamic  Motion  Vision  algorithm  for  depth  and  motion  esti¬ 
mation. 


2.5  Implementation  and  Experiments 

We  have  implemented  the  Dynamic  Motion  Vision  structure  and  motion  estimation  from  optical 
flow  and  present  below  the  results  of  experiments  on  synthetic  and  real  images.  Since  space  is 
limited  we  present  only  the  most  important  results  for  the  synthetic  image  experiment  and  report 
the  results  on  real  images  in  full  detail. 

In  the  first  experiment  we  used  a  3D  polygonal  modeler  and  computer  graphics  package  to 
generate  a  sequence  of  images  of  a  crater  as  perceived  by  an  aircraft  flying  over  the  structure. 
Some  images  from  the  sequence,  samples  of  the  optical  flow  computed  from  them  and  the  recovered 
structure  are  shown.  This  experiment  allows  us  to  compare  the  structure  used  in  the  creation  of 
the  images  with  the  depth  map  recovered  by  the  algorithm. 
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Figure  5:  The  first  three  images  of  the  crater  sequence. 


Figure  6:  The  first  three  optical  flow  fields  from  the  crater  sequence. 

In  the  second  experiment  we  used  a  CCD  camera  with  a  focal  length  of  10  mm  in  pure  trans¬ 
lational  motion  over  a  scene  consisting  of  a  small  spray  bottle  on  a  table  before  a  flat  background. 
The  bottle  was  730  mm  away  from  the  camera,  the  background  was  1000  mm  away.  The  motion  of 
the  camera  was  non-uniform:  The  camera  translated  5  mm  between  frames  except  between  frames 
2  and  3  where  the  translation  was  only  2  mm.  The  distances  and  motions  were  chosen  so  as  to 
limit  the  components  of  the  optical  flow  vectors  to  less  than  6  pixels.  The  absolute  values  of  the 
translational  motion  parameters  and  depth  are  of  course  only  recovered  up  to  a  constant  factor 
which  is  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  initial  value  of  Z.  In  all  experiments  we  began  with  an 
initially  flat  depth  map  the  value  of  which  was  an  average  of  the  actual  depth  in  the  scene  as  it  may 
be  obtained  by  a  simple  range  sensor. 

U  e  considered  this  experiment  to  be  a  crucial  test  for  the  algorithm  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  The  motion  was  nonuniform  and  therefore  bound  to  reveal  any  problems  due  to  the  simulta¬ 
neous  estimation  of  depth  and  motion. 

2  I  lie  depth  variations  in  the  scene  are  small.  As  a  consequence  the  difference  between  the 
optical  flow  on  the  bottle  and  on  the  background  would  be  very  small. 

!  Due  to  absence  of  texture  on  the  bottle  the  optical  flow  there  was  rather  noisy. 

I  he  algorithm  seems  to  handle  all  of  these  problems  reasonably  well.  Since  no  assumption  about 
tin-  motion  was  employed,  the  non-uniformity  was  detected  as  the  plot  10  of  the  motion  parameters 
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Figure  7:  The  structure  created  in  the  geometric  modeler  and  the  recovered  structure.  Note  that 
viewing  perspectives  differ  slightly. 


Figure  8:  The  first  three  images  of  the  bottle  sequence. 


reveals.  We  observed  that  the  z-component  of  the  translation  vector  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
errors  in  the  optical  flow/depth.  The  structure  of  the  bottle,  the  table  is  on  which  it  stands  and 
the  flat  background  are  clearly  recovered.  As  expected  the  scarcely  textured  bottle  cap  s  structure 
is  not  recovered  as  accurately. 

The  implementation  is  also  reasonably  fast:  for  the  image  size  of  300  by  300  pixels  one  iteration 
takes  approximately  2  minutes  on  a  Sun  3/60  if  the  optical  flow  has  been  precomputed.  Note, 
however,  that  due  to  the  local  nature  of  the  Kalman  Filters  this  algorithm  is  ideal  for  a  parallel 
implementation  on  a  SIMD  machine  and  a  considerable  speedup  should  be  achievable. 

Our  other  experiments  were  equally  encouraging  with  exception  perhaps  of  those  involving  a 
focus  of  expansion  in  the  image  plane.  Near  the  focus  of  expansion,  the  nature  of  the  motion  forces 
the  optical  flow  measurements  to  very  small  values  thereby  decreasing  the  signal-to-noise  ratio.  A 
look  at  the  equations  reveals  that  the  Kalman  Filter  reacts  accordingly  by  choosing  very  small  values 
for  the  filter  gain.  This  is  of  course  the  desired  behavior  but  the  depth  recovered  in  a  region  around 
the  FOE  becomes  useless. 
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Figure  9:  The  first  three  optical  flow  fields  from  the  bottle  sequence. 
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Figure  10:  The  recovered  and  the  actual  translational  motion.  AH  other  motion  components  were 
negligibly  small  with  exception  of  W  which  had  a  peak  error  of -0.12  mm  in  iteration  3. 

3  Conclusion 

We  have  shown  how  the  theory  of  dynamical  systems  can  be  applied  to  the  motion  imaging 
situation.  The  resulting  formulation  can  be  exploited  in  the  design  of  a  Kalman  Filter  for  the 
estimation  of  a  dense  depth  map  with  interleaved  motion  estimation.  We  have  also  shown,  that 
Dynamic  Motion  Vision  need  not  be  be  subject  to  the  severe  limitations  of  previous  approaches. 
We  need  no  knowledge  of  motion  or  features.  Note  however,  that  the  approach  will  work  particularly 
well  in  the  case  of  known  motion  or  at  location  of  feature-points. 

A  major  shortcoming  of  the  specific  application  of  Dynamic  Motion  Vision  outlined  in  this  paper 
is  the  use  of  optical  flow  as  a  measurement.  Optical  flow  computation  is  not  only  computationally 
expensive  but  also  very  noisy  in  general.  Our  goal  is  to  formulate  the  motion  imaging  situation  in 
terms  of  a  dynamical  system  in  which  the  brightness  values  or  their  derivatives  appear  directly  as 
measurements.  We  will  build  on  the  work  of  Horn,  Weldon  and  Negahdaripour  [11],  [8]  who  have 
developed  direct  methods  for  two-frame  motion  vision. 

We  believe  that  Dynamic  Motion  Vision  can  provide  solutions  to  other  problems  than  Kalman 
Filters  for  structure  recovery.  In  particular  we  intend  to  use  dynamical  models  for  the  segmentation 
of  scenes  containing  several  moving  objects  and  for  the  improvement  of  structure  estimates  obtained 
by  a  stereo  pair  of  cameras  in  motion.  In  our  opinion,  the  most  intriguing  feature  of  Dynamic  Motion 
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Figure  11:  The  structure  recovered  after  each  iteration  step  of  the  DMV  algorithm  from  left  to  right 
and  top  to  bottom. 


Vision  is  that  it  provides  a  systematic  way  of  processing  a  sequence  of  images  and  is  no  longer  limited 
by  the  restrictions  of  previous  techniques. 
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A  Data  Set  for  Quantitative  Motion  Analysis 
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Abstract 

This  paper  1  discusses  the  collection  of  image  sequences  for  quantitative  experiments  in  motion  analysis.  Much 
of  the  work  in  motion  analysis  aims  at  the  determination  of  motion  parameters  and  depth  of  environmental  points. 
In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  motion  algorithms  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  motion  data  with  ground  truth 
of  known  accuracy.  Until  now,  such  accurate  ground  truth  has  not  been  available,  especially  in  the  context 
of  autonomous  navigation  in  outdoor  environments.  Availability  of  good  ground  truth  is  critically  important 
in  understanding  the  limits  and  accuracy  of  motion  analysis,  for  without  such  data  collected  under  realistic 
conditions,  the  effectiveness  of  such  algorithms  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This  paper  contains  a  description  of  the 
motion  data  collected  by  the  Computer  Vision  Group  from  the  Computer  and  Information  Science  Department, 
University  of  Massachusetts.  The  data  was  collected  at  Martin  Marietta  in  Denver  in  October  1988,  using  the 
imaging  facilities  provided  by  the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  ( ALV).  A  total  of  eight  sequences  of  about  30  frames 
each  were  collected  at  five  different  outdoor  sites  using  move  and  shoot  and  stop  and  shoot  methods.  For  all  the 
sequences  accurate  ground  truth  of  environmental  objects  was  determined  using  theodolites  and  a  laser  range 
finder.  The  camera  egomotion  parameters  (this  included  both  translation  and  rotation)  were  determined  using 
a  Land  Navigation  System  on  board  the  ALV.  We  show  example  images  of  the  data  set  collected  and  present  an 
analysis  of  one  of  the  sequences.  The  data  will  be  made  available  for  motion  research  to  the  scientific  community. 


1  Introduction 

Much  of  the  motion  analysis  effort  is  aimed  at  the  determination  of  motion  parameters  and  depth  of  environmental 
points.  In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  motion  algorithms  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  motion  data  with  ground 
truth  of  known  accuracy.  Until  now,  such  accurate  ground  truth  has  not  been  available,  especially  in  the  context  of 
autonomous  navigation  in  outdoor  environments.  Availability  of  good  ground  truth  is  critically  important  in  under¬ 
standing  the  limits  and  accuracy  of  motion  analysis,  for  without  data  collected  under  conditions,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  algorithms  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  should  be  noted  that  various  studies  [1,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8]  demonstrate  that  algorithmic  computation  of  motion 
parameters  and  depth  are  subject  to  error  in  many  circumstances,  especially  those  situations  associated  with  realistic 
applications.  To  our  knowledge,  accurate  ground  truth  for  motion  imagery  of  outdoor  scenes  does  not  exist. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  some  algorithms  are  very  sensitive  to  small  variations  in  the  data. 
For  example  it  has  been  shown  [7]  that  algorithms  assuming  purely  translational  motion  are  very  sensitive  to  small 
amounts  of  rotation;  this  rotation  can  be  caused  by  uneven  surface  grade,  bumps,  stones,  road  banking,  or  vehicle 
sway  and  vibration.  Since  such  deviations  from  ideal  trajectories  will  be  present  in  any  reed  application,  they  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  motion  algorithms.  Thus,  to  evaluate  motion  algorithms  it  is  important  to  obtain  accurate 
measurements  of  the  actual  motion  of  the  vehicle,  as  well  as  the  depths  of  the  objects  in  the  scene. 

Since  accurate  ground  truth  has  not  been  available  our  first  goal  was  to  collect  image  sequence  data  along  with 
accurate  ground  truth  information.  Our  previous  experience  with  relatively  small  scale  data  acquisition  with  the 
NAVLAB  at  Carnegie- Mellon  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  mobile  robot  encouraged  us  to  undertake  this 
venture.  For  this  paper  we  used  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Autonomous  Land  Vehicle  (ALV)  at  Martin  Marietta. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  the  images  and  the  associated  data  will  be  useful  to  researchers  for  both  qualitative  and 

1  This  research  was  supported  by  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  grants  F3O6O2-87-C-0l4O,D  AC  A76-86-C-0008,  D  ACA  76- 
80-C-OO15  and  National  Science  Foundation  grant  DCR8500332. 
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quantitive  motion  work. 

The  main  body  of  this  paper  discusses  the  approach  we  have  adopted  to  determine  accurate  ground  truth  and 
gives  the  experimental  results.  This  include  sample  images  and  an  analysis  of  one  of  the  image  sequences.  After  the 
experimental  results  we  state  some  of  the  intended  uses  of  the  data. 


2  Experimental  Methodology 


Figure  1:  Photograph  of  the  ALV 


Collection  of  motion  data  is  itself  a  non-trivial  task.  The  motion  data  set  needs  to  consist  of  more  than  just  a  series 
of  images  acquired  at  intervals.  First,  considerable  instrumentation  of  the  vehicle  and  camera  is  required  in  order 
to  provide  the  camera  position  and  look  angle  with  respect  to  a  3-D  world  coordinate  system  for  each  image  of  the 
set.  In  addition  to  this  accurate  ground  truth,  positions  of  a  number  of  environmental  objects  are  needed  in  order  to 
assess  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  We  identified  two  different  methods  for  collecting  motion  data.  The  first  is  a  stop 
and  shoot  method  of  data  collection,  while  the  second  is  a  move  and  shoot  method.  In  the  stop  and  shoot  method 
of  data  collection  the  vehicle  is  stopped  while  acquiring  each  image  frame.  After  an  image  frame  has  been  acquired 
the  vehicle  is  moved  again  and  another  image  frame  acquired.  This  goes  on  until  all  the  frames  have  been  collected. 
The  ALV’s  Land  Navigation  System  (LNS)  is  used  to  provide  accurate  vehicle  position  and  pointing  information. 
The  position  and  pointing  parameters  of  the  camera  with  respect  to  the  vehicle  needs  to  be  determined  by  prior 
calibration.  Accurate  3-D  positions  of  a  number  of  environmental  objects  are  determined  from  a  detailed  survey  of 
the  area;  for  cultural  (i.e.  manmade)  objects  like  buildings,  fences  and  signposts,  the  ground  truth  will  be  fairly 
accurate.  For  some  natural  objects  like  rocks,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  position  of  specific  surface  points 
accurately,  while  for  other  natural  objects  like  bushes  and  trees  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  a  single  location 
representative  of  their  position.  In  some  crises  additional  objects  like  traffic  cones  were  added  to  provide  more  detail. 
These  were  precisely  located  by  surveying  the  point  on  top  of  the  cone.  Note  that  stop  and  shoot  may  not  reflect 
the  perturbations  of  the  vehicle  that  will  probably  be  encountered  by  real  moving  vehicles,  nor  will  it  reflect  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  LNS  can  dynamically  acquire  data.  A  second  problem  of  course  is  the  fact  that  light  levels 
may  often  change  due  to  passing  clouds  or  other  factors. 

In  the  move  and  shoot  method  of  data  collection  the  same  measurements  are  made  using  the  same  instrumen¬ 
tation,  but  the  vehicle  is  kept  in  motion.  Important  advantages  of  move  and  shoot  are  the  realistic  scenario  of  a 
moving  vehicle  and  the  ability  to  shoot  images  rapidly  before  variations  in  lighting  become  significant.  The  motion 
of  the  vehicle  will  introduce  certain  errors.  First,  certain  data  (such  as  the  vehicle  roll  angle)  are  available  only  at  40 
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Figure  3:  Coordinate  System  of  the  LNS 


ms  intervals.  Second,  slight  timing  mismatches  between  measurements  and  image  acquisition  will  introduce  errors 
in  the  data  set.  This  can  occur  if  the  vehicle  hits  a  bump  between  the  reading  of  the  LNS  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
image.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  camera  is  fixed  rigidly  to  the  vehicle.  No  account  is  taken  of  movement  of  the 
camera  relative  to  the  vehicle  attributable  to  vibration  or  deformation  of  the  shell,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  slight 
movements  of  the  camera  optics  from  vibrations  or  movements.  Another  problem  with  this  approach  arises  from  the 
fact  that  image  acquistion  and  digitisation  may  take  substantial  time  because  of  the  limited  in  memory  storage  and 
the  consequent  need  to  move  large  amounts  of  data  before  re-shooting. 

To  provide  truly  representative  data,  various  combinations  of  sites  and  data  collection  methods  were  considered. 
Thus  the  kind  of  road  surface  considered  (on-road, dirt-road  and  off-road)  may  determine  the  practicality  of  certain 
kinds  of  motion  algorithms  (e.g.  algorithms  which  assume  smooth  motion  between  frames  will  work  best  with  on-road 
sequences  and  may  not  work  at  all  with  off-road  sequences). 

The  sequences  acquired  also  differ  in  scene  content.  Some  road  sequences  have  many  man-made  objects  (such 
as  buildings  and  fences),  since  algorithms  based  on  lines  are  well  equipped  to  exploit  these.  Finally,  to  provide  a 
complete  data  set,  there  are  sequences  in  which  there  are  no  man-made  objects  but  instead  only  natural  objects  like 
rocks,  trees  and  bushes.  Vehicles  must  be  able  to  navigate  in  these  environments  as  well.  Most  of  the  sites  have  a 
number  of  distinct  objects  or  environmental  features,  but  are  not  overly  cluttered,  since  it  was  deemed  infeasible  to 
determine  the  location  of  every  object  visible  at  such  a  site.  In  a  few  of  the  sequences  a  small  number  of  traffic  cones 
and  cardboard  boxes  were  placed  throughout  the  scene.  Survey  data  was  used  to  locate  the  most  distinguishable 
objects. 

Image  and  instrumentation  data  was  collected  for  sequences  of  approximately  30  vehicle  locations  using  the  stop 
and  shoot  method.  The  image  and  instrumentation  data  was  collected  again  using  the  move  and  shoot  method.  For 
both  methods  survey  data  was  used  to  locate  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  the  vehicle  (so  that  it  could  be  related 
to  the  survey  data  for  the  objects).  Additionally  for  one  of  the  stop  and  shoot  sequences,  the  vehicle’s  position  was 
surveyed  at  every  point  to  provide  an  independent  check  of  the  LNS  data.  In  this  context  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  ALV  (Fig  1)  is  2.7  m  wide,  4.2  m  long  and  3.1  m  high.  It  weighs  approximately  16000  pounds.  It  is  eight 
wheel  powered  and  hydrostatically  driven.  The  direction  and  distance  travelled  are  provided  by  a  Land  Navigation 
System  (LNS).  The  LNS  measures  direction  as  an  absolute  angle,  for  example,  azimuth  is  measured  with  respect  to 
true  North.  Sample  readings  of  the  LNS  are  provided  in  the  appendix. 
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3  Description  of  the  Data 


The  collection  sites  for  images  were  located  in  the  area  surrounding  the  Martin  Marietta  plant  in  Denver.  Images 
were  acquired  by  moving  the  ALV  on  rough  terrain  (off-road),  unpaved  road  (dirt-road)  and  macadamized  road 
(on-road). 

The  LNS  system  was  activated  while  the  vehicle  was  in  motion  in  order  to  determine  the  camera  egomotion 
parameters.  In  addition,  the  initial  location  of  the  vehicle  and  an  adequate  number  of  environmental  points  were 
measured  with  the  help  of  two  theodolites.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  stop  and  shoot  the  distance  travelled  between 
successive  stops  is  not  always  the  same.  This  is  not  a  liability  because  we  are  able  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
vehicle  in  3-D  with  the  help  of  the  LNS  or  survey  data  or  both.  This  provides  us  with  ground  truth  for  the  translation 
and  rotation  of  the  vehicle.  Table  1  gives  details  of  the  images  which  were  collected.  We  show  respresentative  images 
from  four  of  the  sites  in  Fig  2.  In  each  case  red,  green  and  blue  images  of  512  x  512  resolution  were  acquired. 


4  Analysis  of  the  data 

For  the  stop  and  shoot  sequence  at  Site  1,  a  2-D  map  constructed  from  the  theodolite  measurements  and  with  the 
vehicle  location  in  each  frame  determined  by  the  LNS  data  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  depth  values  of  the  surveyed 
environmental  points  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  corresponding  points  in  the  image  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  Although 
we  only  present  a  2-D  map,  we  are  in  the  process  of  making  full  3-D  maps  of  each  site  and  of  the  vehicle  trajectories. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  every  case  we  have  determined  the  initial  vehicle  position  by  using  the  theodolites.  Hence 
for  every  image  sequence  the  3-D  position  of  the  camera  at  each  frame  can  be  determined  by  using  the  LNS  data 
starting  from  the  initial  vehicle  position.  Note  that  the  translation  and  rotation  parameters  are  also  given.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  laser  range  finder  readings  for  distances  and  the  distances  computed  by  taking  theodolite 
readings  (angles)  agree  to  within  0.1  m  for  most  objects. 

For  one  of  the  rifle  range  stop  and  shoot  sequences  we  computed  the  3-D  position  of  three  points  at  every 
vehicle  position  from  theodolite  measurements.  From  this  we  computed  the  Euler  angles  for  rotation  of  the  LNS 
coordinate  system.  We  compared  this  with  the  Euler  angles  for  rotation  computed  from  the  LNS  data.  It  was  found 
that  the  rotation  around  the  z-axis  (Refer  Fig.  3)  agreed  to  with  0.1  degree.  This  is  expected  because  the  horizontal 
measurements  of  the  theodolites  were  large  and  hence  very  reliable.  The  vertical  measurements  of  the  theodolites 
were  much  smaller.  Nevertheless,  the  rotation  around  the  x-axis  and  y-axis  also  agreed  to  within  0.5  degree.  We  have 
also  compared  the  distance  travelled  as  measured  by  the  theodolites  and  laser  range  finder  with  the  LNS  distance 
travelled  and  found  agreement  to  within  0.1  meter.  These  figures  almost  certainly  reflect  the  limitations  of  our 
survey  work  and  not  the  LNS  itself.  The  manufacturer’s  specifications  for  the  LNS  indicate  an  accuracy  of  0.005 
degrees  in  pitch,  yaw  and  roll. Our  exercise  in  independent  verification  was  merely  designed  to  reassure  ourselves 
that  the  LNS  was  functioning  properly.  The  camera  position  can  be  obtained  from  the  LNS  position  through  a  rigid 
transformation. 

5  Intended  use  of  the  data 

The  data  shall  be  put  to  the  following  uses: 

•  To  recover  depth  of  environmental  objects  through  the  application  of  various  motion  algorithm.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  principal  algorithms  of  interest  developed  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  please  refer  to 
[1,10,11,12,13). 

•  Determine  the  accuracy  of  the  LNS  system  [14]  available  on  the  ALV  by  comparing  the  results  of  camera 
egomotion  parameters  obtained  by  the  LNS  with  theodolite  measurements.  This  will  allow  us  to  determine 
whether  better  instrumentation  is  required  on  the  vehicle.  In  particular  our  goal  is  to  determine  whether  more 
expensive  inertial  navigational  systems  are  required  for  ground  truth  or  the  existing  LNS  system  is  adequate. 

•  Comparison  of  results  obtained  by  stop  and  shoot  with  move  and  shoot.  This  is  of  importance  because  in  the 
past  practically  all  motion  data  has  been  obtained  through  stop  and  shoot.  We  would  like  to  know  to  what 
degree  stop  and  shoot  is  representative  of  real  vehicle  motion. 
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6  Conclusion 


This  data  collection  effort  attempts  to  satisfy  the  longstanding  need  of  motion  researchers  for  outdoor  motion 
sequences  with  accurate  ground  truth.  The  data  is  being  made  available  to  the  general  community  and  can  be 
obtained  by  communicating  with  Ms.  Valerie  Cohen  at  UMass  (E-mail  address  is  vcohen®cs. umass.edu). 
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8  Appendix  -  The  LNS  data 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  LNS  data  for  the  image  sequence  analysed  in  this  paper. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  a  method  of  modeling  sensor  detectability  and  its  implementation  in  the  VANTAGE  geomet¬ 
ric/sensor  modeler. 

Each  sensor  consists  of  one  or  more  light  sources  and  TV  cameras,  which  illuminate  and  observe,  respectively, 
various  portions  of  faces  of  an  object  Sensor  detectability,  which  specifies  where  the  sensor  can  "see"  (detect),  can 
be  described  by  a  result  of  AND/OR  operations  between  illuminated  and  camera-observable  portions  of  3D  faces. 

In  order  to  represent  this  sensor  detectability,  first  we  will  define  a  G-source,  an  abstract  sensor  component, 
representing  either  a  light  source  or  a  TV  camera.  Then,  we  will  investigate  G-source  illumination  conditions 
to  describe  under  what  condition  each  G-source  illuminates  (or  observes)  surface  portions  with  respect  to  its 
illumination  direction.  We  will  show  that  the  sensor  detectability  can  be  decomposed  into  its  component  G-sources’ 
illumination  conditions  and  AND/OR  operations  between  them.  Based  on  these  findings,  we  will  propose  the  sensor 
composition  tree.  Tbe  tree  consists  of  G-source  illumination  conditions  as  its  leaf  nodes  and  set  operations  which 
indicate  a  combination  of  the  component  G-source  illumination  conditions,  as  its  branch  nodes.  We  will  also  propose 
several  2D  structures  to  represent  detected  2D  appearances  given  by  VANTAGE  using  a  sensor  composition  tree. 
Finally,  we  will  show  how  to  use  these  capabilities  in  model-based  vision. 


INTRODUCTION 

Geometric  modelers  allow  users  to  create,  store,  and  manipulate  models  of  three-dimensional  (3D)  solid  ob¬ 
jects  [Req80,RV82,Mor85].  These  geometric  modelers  have  found  many  applications  in  CAD/CAM  and  robotics 
areas.  Such  examples  include  mechanical  part  designs  [Sut63,BG82],  off-line  robot  simulations  [Loz82,SM86], 
automatic  creation  of  programs  for  numerically  controlled  (NC)  machineries  [Bez72],  finite  element  analysis. 

Building  a  model-based  vision  system  based  on  a  geometric  modeler  [BH86,HH87,Ike87]  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  applications.  The  relevant  knowledge  of  an  object  required  for  recognition  is  extracted  from  its  representation 
in  a  geometric  modeler  and  then  used  for  recognition  by  a  vision  program.  It  has  become  very  common  to  design 
an  object  by  means  of  a  geometric  modeler;  this  designing  process  provides  a  geometric  representation  of  an  object 
This  geometric  representation  can  be  used  to  build  a  model-based  vision  system.  If  we  can  establish  a  systematic 
method  of  converting  those  representations  into  a  recognition  program  of  that  object,  recognition  programs  can  be 
relatively  easily  obtained. 

A  geometric  modeler  represents  a  3D  object,  while  a  recognition  program  observes  a  2D  appearance  of  the  object, 
and  thus  requires  its  2D  representation.  Moreover,  model-based  vision  systems  often  use  various  active  sensors  to 
obtain  visual  information:  an  active  sensor  projects  a  special  set  of  lights  onto  an  object  and  measures  depth/surface 
orientation  from  the  returned  light.  Under  these  active  sensors,  the  object  appearances  are  determined  by  the 
product  of  an  object  model  with  a  sensor  detectability,  which  defines  where  the  sensor  can  "see"  (detect)  [IK89].  As 
shown  in  Figure  1,  the  same  object  under  the  same  attitude,  thus  represented  as  the  same  object  model,  can  create 
different  appearances  (and  features)  when  detected  by  different  sensors.  The  edge-based  binocular  stereo  reliably 
detects  depth  at  edges  perpendicular  to  the  epipolar  lines,  which  are  the  lines  parallel  to  the  line  connecting  its  two 
TV  cameras.  The  photometric  stereo,  which  consists  of  three  light  sources  and  one  TV  camera,  detects  surface 
orientations  of  the  surfaces  which  are  illuminated  by  the  three  light  sources  and  are  visible  to  the  TV  camera.  The 
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light-stripe  range  finder,  which  consists  of  one  light  source  and  one  TV  camera,  detects  distances  of  surfaces  which 
are  illuminated  by  the  light  source  and  visible  to  the  camera. 

Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  a  geometric  modeler  to  represent  not  only  an  object  model  but  also  a  sensor  detectability 
in  order  for  it  to  be  fully  used  for  a  model-based  vision  system.  It  is  also  important  to  represent  the  2D  appearance 
of  an  object  explicitly  and  symbolically,  because  such  a  2D  representation  is  the  one  to  be  used  by  the  vision 
system,  and  thus  should  be  well-organized  and  easily  accessible.  Surprisingly,  however,  little  effort  has  been 
expended  in  this  direction,  even  though  some  of  the  early  applications  of  the  geometric  modeler  were  vision 
applications  [Rob65,Bau72].  This  is  probably  because  the  main  application  of  the  geometric  modeler  is  still  in 
designing  mechanical  objects,  and  the  main  concern  is  how  to  represent  3D  rather  than  2D  information. 


Figure  1:  Object  Appearances. 


This  paper  proposes  to  represent  sensor  detectability  and  to  produce  symbolic  2D  representations  of  an  object 
appearance  using  a  geometric  modeler.  First,  we  examine  how  to  specify  the  sensor  detectabilities.  We  propose  to 
represent  them  using  a  tool  called  a  sensor  composition  tree  and  consider  how  to  implement  this  sensor  composition 
tree  in  our  geometric  modeler,  VANTAGE.  Then  we  will  propose  several  2D  structures  to  represent  an  object 
appearance  symbolically.  We  will  also  discuss  some  of  the  applications  of  this  system. 

DEFINITION  OF  SENSOR  COMPOSITION  TREE 

Each  sensor  consists  of  one  or  more  light  sources  and  TV  cameras,  which  illuminate  and  observe,  respectively, 
various  portions  of  3D  faces.  Sensor  detectability,  which  specifies  where  the  sensor  can  detect,  can  be  described  as 
a  result  of  AND/OR  operations  among  illuminated  and  camera-observable  portions  of  3D  faces. 

In  order  to  represent  this  sensor  detectability,  first  this  section  defines  a  G-source  as  an  abstract  sensor  component 
representing  either  a  light  source  or  a  TV  camera,  and  then,  investigates  G-source  illumination  conditions  to  describe 
under  what  condition  each  G-source  illuminates  (or  observes)  surface  portions  with  respect  to  its  illumination 
direction.  This  section  also  proposes  a  sensor  composition  tree,  which  consists  of  G-source  illumination  conditions 
as  its  leaf  nodes  and  set  operations  which  indicates  the  combination  of  the  component  G-source  illumination 
conditions,  as  its  branch  nodes. 
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FEATURE  CONFIGURATION  SPACE 

Sensor  detectability  depends  upon  various  factors  which  include:  position  of  a  feature,  orientation  of  a  feature, 
reflectivity  of  a  feature,  transparency  of  air,  ambient  lighting,  and  so  forth.  In  most  object  recognition  problems 
the  orientation  and  position  of  a  feature  are  the  most  important  factors.  This  subsection  proposes  a  method  of 
representing  the  angular  freedom  between  a  feature  and  a  sensor,  which  affects  sensor  detectability  the  greatest. 
Later  on,  we  will  consider  the  effect  of  distance. 

In  order  to  specify  the  angular  freedom  explicitly,  we  attach  a  coordinate  system  to  each  point  of  an  object  feature 
and  consider  the  relationship  between  the  sensor  coordinate  system  and  the  feature  coordinate  system.  For  example, 
on  a  3D  face,  we  define  a  coordinate  system  so  that  the  z  axis  of  the  feature  coordinate  system  agrees  with  the 
surface  normal  at  that  point  and  the  x-y  axes  lie  on  the  face,  but  are  defined  arbitrarily  otherwise.  For  other  features, 
we  can  also  define  a  feature  coordinate  system  appropriately.  See  Appendix  A  for  more  details. 

Since  angular  relationships  between  the  two  coordinate  systems  are  relative,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  fix  the 
sensor  coordinate  system  and  discuss  how  to  specify  feature  coordinates  with  respect  to  it.  The  angular  relation 
between  the  sensor  coordinate  system  and  feature  coordinate  system  can  be  specified  by  three  degrees  of  freedom: 
two  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  direction  of  the  z-axis  of  the  feature  coordinate  system,  and  one  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  rotation  about  the  z-axis.  See  Figure  2  (a). 

Since  we  want  to  consider  the  angular  relationship,  we  can  translate  the  feature  coordinate  system  so  that  the  two 
coordinate  systems  share  the  origin.  We  will  then  define  a  sphere  whose  origin  is  the  origin  of  the  sensor  coordinate 
system,  and  whose  north  pole  is  the  z  axis  of  that  system.  We  will  specify  a  feature  coordinate  system  as  a  point 
on  the  sphere.  Referring  to  Figure  2  (b),  the  point  on  the  north  pole  of  the  sphere  represents  the  feature  coordinate 
system  aligned  completely  with  the  sensor  coordinate  system.  Any  other  point  on  the  spherical  surface  represents 
a  feature  coordinate  system  obtained  by  rotating  the  sensor  coordinate  system  around  the  axis  perpendicular  to  a 
plane  given  by  the  sphere  center,  the  spherical  point,  and  the  north  pole  until  the  direction  from  the  sphere  center 
to  the  point  coincides  with  the  z  axis  of  the  feature  coordinate  system.  Figure  2  (c)  represents  various  sensor 
cc.rdinate  systems  corresponding  to  spherical  points.  As  for  a  point  inside  of  the  sphere,  the  distance  from  the 
spherical  surface  to  the  point  represents  the  angle  of  rotation  (modulo  360°)  around  the  z  axis  from  the  coordinate 
system  conresponding  to  the  surface  point  to  the  coordinate  system  corresponding  to  the  inside  point.  Figure  2  (d) 
shows  those  coordinate  systems  corresponding  to  points  on  a  radial  axis.  We  will  refer  to  this  sphere  as  the  feature 
configuration  space,  and  represent  the  ability  of  a  given  sensor  to  detect  in  it.2’3 

G-SOURCE  ILLUMINATION  CONDITION 

Each  sensor  consists  of  two  kinds  of  components:  light  sources  and  TV  cameras.  For  example,  both  a  time-of-flight 
range  finder  and  a  light-stripe  range  finder  have  one  light  source  and  one  TV  camera.  The  binocular  stereo  has  one 
light  source  (without  light  sources  you  cannot  observe  anything)  and  two  TV  cameras;  the  photometric  stereo  has 
three  light  sources  and  one  TV  camera. 

This  paper  regards  both  light  sources  and  TV  cameras  as  generalized  sources  (G-sources).  Each  G -source  has  two 
properties:  the  illumination  direction  and  the  illuminated  configurations.  The  G-source  illumination  direction  of 
a  light  source  denotes  its  light  source  direction;  the  G-source  illumination  direction  of  a  TV  camera  denotes  the 
direction  of  its  line  of  sight.  G-source  illuminated  configurations  of  a  light  source  denote  the  collection  of  the 
feature  coordinate  systems  in  which  the  feature  can  be  illuminated,  provided  that  its  illumination  direction  is  not 
occluded;  G-source  illuminated  configurations  of  a  TV  camera  denote  the  collection  of  those  systems  in  which  the 
feature  is  visible  to  the  TV  camera,  provided  that  its  illumination  direction  is  not  occluded. 

Thus,  in  order  for  a  feature  to  be  illuminated  by  a  G-source,  the  feature  coordinate  system  should  be  in  the 
illuminated  configurations,  and  the  G-source  illumination  direction  should  not  be  occluded.  We  will  call  these  two 
conditions  the  illumination  condition  of  the  G-source. 

The  G-source  illumination  direction  can  be  represented  in  the  feature  configuration  space  by  a  radial  line  from  the 
sphere  center.  Let  us  denote  this  G-source  illumination  direction  as  V,  which  is  a  unit  vector  from  the  origin  of 
the  feature  coordinate  system  to  the  sensor  coordinate  system.  G-source  illuminated  configurations  can  be  specified 
as  a  volume  in  the  configuration  space.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  light  source  is  located  at  the  origin  of  the 
sensor  coordinate  system  and  the  origin  of  a  feature  coordinate  system  is  on  the  negative  z  direction  of  the  sensor 
coordinate  system.  Then,  its  G-source  illumination  direction  is  represented  as  the  line  segment  from  the  sphere 
center  to  the  north  pole.  If  this  G-source  illuminates  faces  whose  surface  orientation  is  less  than  90  degrees  from 
the  illumination  direction,  then  its  G-source  illuminated  configurations  are  represented  by  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  feature  configuration  space,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  area  near  the  equator  is  noisy, 
so  we  exclude  that  area  and  have  a  spherical  cone  whose  axis  is  the  same  as  V  and  whose  apex  angle  is  d.4 


2This  representation  will  not  create  discontinuities  around  the  north  pole  as  opposed  to  the  case  in  which  Euler  angles  from  the  sensor 
coordinate  system  to  the  feature  coordinate  system  are  used  to  specify  spherical  points;  this  representation  will  instead  create  discontinuities  at 
the  center  of  the  sphere  and  at  the  south  pole.  However,  this  is  advantageous  because  we  mainly  use  the  area  around  the  north  pole  to  discuss 
detectability  and  reliability. 
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Once  a  G-source  illumination  condition  is  applied  to  a  3D  face,  it  generates  an  illuminated  portion  or  portions  and 
a  shadowed  portion  or  portions  on  the  3D  face. 

SENSOR  COMPOSITION  TREE 

The  detectability  of  a  sensor,  that  is  where  a  sensor  can  detect,  can  be  decomposed  into  illumination  conditions  of 
its  component  G-sources  and  operations  between  them.  For  example,  a  photometric  stereo  system  can  detect  only 
the  portions  of  a  3D  face  on  which  its  three  light  sources  project  light  directly  and  which  its  TV  camera  observes. 
Thus,  we  can  decompose  the  detectability  of  a  photometric  stereo  system  into  four  different  G-source  illumination 
conditions  (three  light  sources  and  one  TV  camera),  and  AND  operations  between  them.  In  the  case  of  a  light-stripe 
range  finder,  for  a  portion  to  be  seen,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  illuminated  by  the  light  source  and  be  observed 
from  its  TV  camera.  Thus,  we  can  decompose  the  detectability  into  two  G-source  illumination  conditions  and  AND 
operations  between  them. 

Accordingly,  portions  of  a  3D  face  detected  by  a  sensor  can  be  obtained  by  independently  applying  its  component 
G-source  illumination  conditions  to  the  3D  face  and  then  applying  set  operations  to  the  illuminated  portions  on  the 
3D  face.  For  example,  the  photometric  stereo’s  detected  portions  can  be  obtained  by  applying  its  four  G-source 
illumination  conditions  to  a  3D  face  to  generate  four  kinds  of  illuminated  portions  on  the  3D  face,  and  then  applying 
AND  operations  among  the  illuminated  portions.  For  a  light-stripe  range  finder,  its  detected  portions  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  two  G-source  illumination  conditions  to  a  3D  face  to  generate  two  kinds  of  illuminated  portions  on  it 
and  then  applying  an  AND  operation  between  the  portions  on  the  3D  face. 

A  TV  camera  has  functions  as  G-source  and  as  a  projector.  As  a  G-source,  a  TV  camera  generates  illuminated 
(visible)  portions  on  a  3D  face.  In  other  words,  by  tracking  the  lines  of  sight  in  reverse  directions,  we  can  define 
the  illuminated  (visible)  portions  on  the  3D  face.  (Actually,  those  portions  are  visible  from  the  TV  camera.)  Then, 
the  TV  camera  projects  the  illuminated  (visible)  portions  of  a  3D  face  onto  the  image  plane  to  generate  its  2D 
appearance. 

Based  on  this  consideration,  AND,  OR,  and  PROJECTION  operations  are  necessary  for  combining  illuminated 
portions  on  a  3D  face  and  for  projecting,  to  generate  a  2D  appearance  of  the  portions  detected  by  a  sensor.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  specify  the  order  of  the  set  operations.  For  this,  we  will  define  a  sensor  composition  tree.  That 
is  a  binary  tree,  each  of  whose  leaf  nodes  represents  a  G-source  illumination  condition  and  each  of  whose  branch 
node  represents  one  of  the  set  operations:  ANDjOR,  or  PROJECTION. 

We  can  represent  several  sensors’  detectability  using  this  sensor  composition  tree.  For  example.  Figure  4(a)  shows 
a  light-stripe  range  finder  and  its  sensor  composition  tree.  The  right  leaf  node,  GS1,  corresponds  to  the  illumination 
condition  of  the  light  source,  and  the  center  node,  GS2,  represents  the  illumination  condition  of  the  TV  camera. 
These  two  nodes  are  connected  by  the  operation,  AND.  Since  the  appearance  is  generated  with  respect  to  the 
coordinate  of  the  TV  camera,  the  operation,  PROJECTION,  is  applied  with  respect  to  GS2. 

Two  other  examples,  a  two-light  light-stripe  range  finder  and  a  photometric  stereo,  are  also  shown  in  Figure  4. 

G-source 


G-source 

illumination 

direction 


G-source 

illuminated 

configurations 


_ _ _ Figure  3:  G-source  illumination  condition. 

3Most  sensors  detect  faces.  In  this  case,  we  only  need  to  consider  the  spherical  surface  as  the  configuration  space  instead  of  the  total  sphere. 
*The  current  implementation  of  VANTAGE  can  handle  only  the  normal  G-source,  whose  illuminated  configurations  are  depicted  as  a  spherical 
cone,  describe  above.  For  other  types  of  G-sources,  see  [IK89]. 
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SENSOR  COMPOSITION  TREE  IN  VANTAGE 

This  section  considers  a  method  of  representing  the  sensor  composition  tree  and  the  operations  required  to  determine 
where  a  sensor  can  detect  in  VANTAGE. 

G-SOURCE  AND  ITS  OPERATIONS 

This  subsection  defines  a  method  of  representing  a  G-source  and  its  illumination  condition  in  VANTAGE.  VANTAGE 
represents  a  G-source  illumination  condition  as  a  node  of  the  sensor  composition  tree.  A  VANTAGE  function, 
SCTNODE,  creates  a  node  of  a  sensor  composition  tree  in  VANTAGE. 

The  G-source  illumination  direction,  and  thus  also  the  illuminated  configurations  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
feature  coordinate  system  with  respect  to  the  the  sensor  coordinate  system.  However,  if  we  can  assume  that  a 
G-source  is  far  away  from  the  object,  then  the  G-source  illumination  direction  becomes  a  constant  vectors  at  any 
point  of  an  object  considered.  In  this  case,  that  direction  can  be  specified  as  a  constant  vector,  V  =  (X»,  T,,Z»)' 
with  respect  to  the  sensor  coordinate  system  at  any  point  of  the  object. 

The  G-source  illuminated  configurations  are  also  represented  as  an  invariant  spherical  cone  regardless  of  the  position 
of  the  feature.  The  axis  of  the  cone  is  the  same  as  the  illumination  direction,  V,  while  the  apex  angle  is  denoted  as 
d.  Using  these  parameters,  the  illumination  condition  of  the  distant  G-source,  called  the  Orthographic  Generalized 
Source,  can  be  represented  as 

(SCTNODE  OGS  g-source-name  V  d) 

in  VANTAGE,  where  g-source-name  is  a  node  name  used  in  the  sensor  composition  tree.5 

In  general,  the  G-source  illumination  direction  depends  on  the  position  of  a  feature.  As  a  result,  the  G-source 
illuminated  configurations  change  over  the  object  However,  the  shape  of  the  spherical  cone,  whose  apex  angle 
is  d,  is  invariant  with  respect  to  the  illumination  direction.  Thus,  in  this  case,  called  the  Perspective  Generalized 
Source,  we  will  specify  the  explicit  position  of  the  G-source.6 

(SCTNODE  PGS  g-source-name  X  d)  , 

where  A"  denotes  a  matrix  that  indicates  the  coordinate  system  of  the  G-source  with  respect  to  the  sensor  coordinate 
system. 

VANTAGE  calculates  the  illumination  direction  based  on  the  position  of  the  feature  with  respect  to  the  sensor  and 
determines  the  illuminated  portions  of  a  face.  These  illuminated  portions  of  the  face  is  attached  to  the  3D  boundary 
representation  of  the  3D  face  as  3D  face  illumination  properties. 

Figure  5(a)  shows  an  example  of  a  3D  scene,  where  a  3D  scene  refers  to  a  collection  of  several  3D  objects.  In 
this  example,  it  consists  of  one  cube,  one  arch,  and  one  table.  To  this  3D  scene,  we  will  apply  one  sensor  which 
consists  of  two  G-sources:  one  light  source  from  the  right  direction  and  one  TV  camera  from  the  left  direction.  We 
will  use  this  3D  scene  as  an  illustrative  example  throughout  this  paper. 

One  G-source,  corresponding  to  the  light  source,  generates  3D  illumination  properties  on  its  3D  faces,  as  shown  in 
Figure  5(b),  while  another  G-source,  corresponding  to  the  TV  camera,  generates  other  3D  illumination  properties 
on  them,  as  shown  in  Figure  5(c).  Since  a  property  does  not  necessarily  take  a  uniform  value  over  a  single  3D  face 
(for  example,  only  one  portion  of  a  face  may  be  shadowed  while  other  portions  may  be  illuminated  by  G-source 
1),  VANTAGE  divides  the  3D  face  according  to  the  different  G-sources,  and  creates  corresponding  3D  subfaces. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SENSOR  COMPOSITION  TREE 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  set  operations  on  3D  illumination  properties  on  a  3D  face.  We  will  define  an  AND 
operation  between  an  illuminated  property  /  and  a  shadowed  property  S  by  two  different  G-source,  i,j  as  follows: 

/  «-  (AND  U  Ij) 

S  <-  (AND  /,  Sj) 

S  <-  (AND  Si  Sj) 

For  example,  referring  to  Figure  6,  each  G-source,  Light-1,  2,  and  3,  generates  its  own  illuminated  portion  and 
shadow  portion.  Applying  AND  operations  to  an  illuminated  portion  gives  the  result  shown  in  Figure  6  (a).  The 
illuminated  portions  can  be  obtained  by  applying  intersection  operations,  as  shown  in  Figure  6  (b).  The  shadowed 
portions  can  be  obtained  by  applying  union  operations,  as  shown  in  Figure  6  (c).  VANTAGE  implements  this  AND 
operation  as  intersection  operations  through  a  recursive  polygon  clipping  process.  See  [IR89]  for  more  details. 

5The  current  implementation  of  VANTAGE  has  also  optional  arguments  to  indicate  type,  focal  length,  and  image  size. 

6More  precise  specification  is  possible  such  as  defining  focal  length.  See  [BRH*89]  for  more  details. 
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(a) 


(c) 

Figure  5-  3D  face  properties:  (a)  3D  scene  consists  of  one  cube,  one  arch,  and  one  table.  A  sensor,  which  consists 
5f  two  G-sources  one  light  source  from  the  right  direction  and  one  TV  camera  from  the  left  direction,  is  applied  to 
the  3D  scene;  (b)’3D  illumination  properties  generated  by  the  light  source;  (c)  3D  illumination  properties  generated 
by  the  TV  camera. 
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ILLUMINATION  PROPERTIES 
ON  3D  FACE 

Light-1  Light-2  Ught-3 
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Light-1  Light-2  Light-3 
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Light-1  Light-2  Light-3 
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Figure  6:  AND  operation  among  illuminated  portions. 


We  define  OR  operations  as  follows: 

/  -  (ORlilj) 
l  «-  (ORIiSj) 

S  —  ( ORSiSj ) 

The  operation  01?  has  a  complementary  relationship  with  the  AND  operation.  Let  us  suppose  the  same  three  light 
sources  generate  three  illuminated  portions  on  the  same  3D  face  and  we  need  a  part  of  OR  of  the  three  illuminated 
areas.  See  Figure  7  (a).  The  illuminated  portion  can  be  obtained  by  applying  union  operations  to  the  illuminated 
portions,  as  shown  in  Figure  7  (b),  while  the  shadowed  portion  can  be  obtained  by  applying  intersection  operations 
to  the  shadow  portions. 
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Figure  7:  OR  operation  among  illuminated  portions. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  where  we  generate  an  appearance  of  a  3D  face,  from  a  TV  camera,  of  a  portion  illuminated 
by  a  different  light  source.  We  will  generate  only  a  portion  that  is  illuminated  and  visible.  The  operation  AND  is 
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executed  between  the  illuminated  portion  and  visible  portion  on  the  3D  face.  Then,  that  portion  is  projected  using 
the  operation,  PROJECTION,  onto  the  image  plane  of  the  TV  camera. 

These  set  operations  are  defined  as  nodes  of  the  sensor  composition  tree.  In  order  to  create  such  nodes,  we  use 
(SCTNODE  operation  node-name  left-node  right-node) 
where  operation  is  one  of  the  following: 

•  AND  -  AND  operation  is  applied  between  two  illuminated  portions. 

•  OR  -  OR  operation  is  applied  between  two  illuminated  portions. 

•  projection  -  a  projection  is  generated  from  a  3D  face. 

Once  a  sensor  composition  tree  is  represented,  it  is  applied  to  a  3D  scene  by  a  function  called  apply-sensor-to-scene. 
This  function  is  executed  in  three  steps.  In  the  first  step,  portions  illuminated  by  each  G-source  on  a  3D  face  are 
generated  and  stored  as  3D  illumination  properties  on  the  3D  face.  These  properties  define  how  to  divide  each  3D 
face  into  several  subfaces  with  the  same  properties.  In  the  second  step,  set  operations,  such  as  the  AND  and  OR 
operation  are  executed  between  illumination  properties  along  the  sensor  composition  tree,  and  the  results  are  also 
stored  on  a  3D  face.  In  the  third  step,  visible  illuminated  and  visible  shadowed  portions  of  3D  faces  are  projected 
onto  the  image  plane  as  its  2D  appearance. 

The  resulting  2D  appearance  consists  of  visible  2D  faces,  which  are  divided  into  illuminated  portions  and  shadowed 
portions.  Strictly  speaking,  the  sensor  composition  tree  should  give  only  illuminated  portions,  and  thus,  the  resulting 
2D  appearance  should  consist  only  of  illuminated  portions.  However,  depending  on  applications,  we  may  be 
interested  in  shadowed  portions.  Thus,  the  current  implementation  of  VANTAGE  will  produce  shadowed  portions 
as  well  as  illuminated  ones. 


TWO-DIMENSIONAL  STRUCTURE 

This  section  examines  the  representational  structure  of  2D  appearances.  Before  discussing  the  main  topic,  we  will 
review  3D  representation  of  VANTAGE  [KBR*88].  Then,  we  will  examine  several  2D  structures  having  various 
priorities  regarding  illumination  information  with  respect  to  the  3D  structure. 

3D  STRUCTURE 

We  will  begin  by  considering  the  definition  of  a  3D  face.  Several  definitions  of  faces  are  possible  depending  on 
continuity  conditions  across  their  boundaries.  Referring  to  Figure  8,  if  we  define  a  face  as  the  surface  patch  such  that 
across  its  boundary  C°  continuity  is  violated,  then,  the  entire  boundary  of  an  object  becomes  one  face.  VANTAGE 
refers  to  this  level  as  die  Solid  level. 

We  can  define  another  type  of  face  as  the  surface  portion  such  that  across  its  boundary,  at  most,  C1  continuity  is 
violated.  This  level,  called  as  Merged  level ,  generates  faces  as  shown  in  Figure  8(b).  Note  that  the  cylindrical  part 
and  the  planar  part  are  connected.  We  can  also  define  C2  faces  as  shown  in  Figure8(c).  This  level  is  referred  to  as 
the  Grouped  level  in  VANTAGE. 

While  Class  C  ,Cl  ^andC1  faces  are  defined  purely  mathematically,  VANTAGE  has  one  more  level;  at  this  bot¬ 
tom  level,  the  boundary  representation  of  a  object  contains  only  planar  faces,  which  have  originated  from  either 
polyhedral  primitives  or  from  polyhedral  approximations  of  curved  primitives.7  The  latter  faces  are  referred  to  as 
approximation  faces.  This  level  will  be  referred  to  as  the  AFP  level. 

VANTAGE  builds  the  higher  levels  of  representation  from  the  APP  level  representation.  First  of  all,  VANTAGE  can 
group  a  set  of  adjacent  planar  faces  that  approximate  the  same  curved  surface  into  one  curved  face.  This  grouping 
operation  can  generate  a  grouped  level  (Class  C2)  representation  of  an  object  Second,  faces  that  are  tangent  across 
an  edge,  that  is,  C1  continuous,  are  also  merged  into  a  merged  face  and  the  merged  level  (Class  C1)  representation 
is  completed.  Finally,  VANTAGE  can  group  all  faces  that  are  connected  and  generate  the  solid  level  (Class  C°) 
representation.  We  will  refer  to  this  whole  structure  as  the  3D  structure  of  an  object 

VANTAGE  maintains  a  3D  boundary  representation  of  an  object  at  each  level.  This  representation  contains  lists 
of  faces,  edges  and  vertices  at  each  level.  Vertices  contain  their  respective  coordinate  values,  and  edges  join 
these  vertices.  The  edges  are  either  straight  lines  or  curved  lines,  depending  on  the  level.  The  faces  are  either 
planar  polyhedra  or  curved  polyhedra  and  are  represented  by  a  collection  of  connected  edges  at  that  level.  The 
neighborhood  information  or  topology  relates  the  edges,  faces,  and  vertices  of  the  object,  and  is  stored  in  the  form  of 
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winged-edge  representation  [Bau72],  where  each  level  maintains  its  own  winged-edge  representation.  For  example, 
the  arch  in  the  example  scene  shown  in  Figure  5(a)  has  the  3D  structure  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 

Several  2D  structures  are  possible,  depending  on  the  priority  of  illumination  information  with  respect  to  the  3D 
levels.  For  example,  we  can  put  the  illumination  information  below  the  2D  APP  level;  we  can  also  put  the 
illumination  information  above  the  2D  solid  level.  In  order  to  examine  these  cases,  we  will  consider  the  3D  scene 
shown  in  Figure  5(a).  We  will  assume  a  sensor  which  consists  of  two  G-sources:  a  light  source  which  illuminates 
the  scene  from  the  right  direction  and  a  TV  camera  which  observes  it  from  the  left  direction.  Applying  this  sensor 
to  the  3D  scene,  VANTAGE  will  generate  a  2D  appearance  of  it.  In  the  following  subsections,  we  will  investigate 
several  2D  structures  of  the  2D  appearance. 

FLAT  STRUCTURE 

The  2D  appearance  of  a  3D  scene  is  an  explicit  symbolic  representation  obtained  by  projecting  the  scene  onto 
the  image  plane  using  the  sensor  composition  tree.  VANTAGE  first  generates  a  2D  boundary  representation  by 
projecting  the  3D  APP  level  boundary  representation  of  the  scene.  Thus,  a  2D  boundary  representation  of  a  scene 
is  a  set  of  2D  faces,  2D  edges,  and  2D  vertices,  linked  by  winged-edge  relations.  Each  2D  element  corresponds  to 
its  3D  counterpart. 

Then,  VANTAGE  projects  the  3D  illumination  properties,  generated  along  the  sensor  composition  tree,  of  the  3D 
faces  onto  the  2D  boundary  representation.  Thus,  each  2D  face  is  divided  into  several  subfaces  to  correspond 
to  illumination  properties  of  its  3D  face.  Subfaces  do  not  maintain  winged-edge  relations;  they  represent  internal 
structure  of  a  2D  face. 

Thus,  the  basic  2D  boundary  representation  is  a  collection  of  2D  APP  faces,  which  maintain  the  illumination 
properties  below  them  as  subfaces.  This  representation,  which  we  will  refer  to  as  the  flat  structure ,  is  the  default 
2D  representation  of  VANTAGE. 

The  current  implementation  of  VANTAGE  supports  three  kinds  of  3D  illumination  properties:  illuminated  (/),  cast- 
shadowed  ( CS ),  and  self-shadowed  (SS).  These  three  values  can  be  consolidated  into  two  values,  illuminated  (/) 
and  shadowed  (S)  by  the  operation: 


/  <-  / 

S  —  (OR  CS  SS). 

This  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  apply  AND/OR  operations  to  illumination  properties.7 8 

Figure  10(a)  shows  the  2D  appearance  of  the  example  scene.  This  2D  appearance  is  represented  by  the  flat  structure 
as  shown  in  Figure  10(b).  Note  that  the  several  approximate  faces  are  divided  into  two  parts  to  store  the  illumination 
information. 

ILLUMINATION-ORIENTED  STRUCTURE 

This  structure  gives  priority  to  the  illumination  information.  In  it,  a  2D  appearance  will  be  classified  into  two 
categories:  illuminated,  and  shadowed.  Within  each  category,  its  own  2D  structure  is  constructed.9 

First,  VANTAGE  classifies  the  2D  subfaces  into  the  two  categories.  In  each  category,  the  following  operations  are 
repeated.  From  the  2D  APP  level,  as  is  the  case  in  3D,  VANTAGE  builds  three  more  levels  of  representation  based 
on  surface  properties.  VANTAGE  can  group  a  set  of  adjacent  2D  subfaces  which  come  from  3D  APP  faces  of  the 
same  curved  surface  into  a  2D  curved  face.  Second,  2D  faces  which  come  from  3D  faces  that  are  tangent  across 
an  edge,  are  also  merged  into  a  2D  merged  face.  And  finally,  VANTAGE  groups  2D  subfaces  which  come  from 
the  same  object  into  a  complete  2D  structure. 

Figure  1 1  shows  the  illumination-oriented  structure  of  the  example  scene.  Note  that  the  illuminated  portion  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  arch  is  represented  in  several  levels. 

This  illumination-oriented  structure  is  useful  when  applying  the  sensor  composition  tree  to  a  3D  scene,  because  the 
sensor  usually  detects  only  illuminated  portions  which  are  in  the  illuminated  category. 

This  structure  is  also  useful  when  generating  a  2D  structure  of  a  3D  scene  of  a  simple  camera  projection.  In  this 
case,  we  will  put  the  light  source  at  the  same  place  as  the  viewer.  Then,  all  visible  portions  become  illuminated, 
and  thus,  we  can  get  a  2D  structure  of  all  visible  portions  of  a  3D  scene. 

7  VANTAGE  represents  a  complicated  object  as  a  collection  of  simple  primitive  objects,  such  as  a  cube  or  a  cylindrical  object,  by  using  CSG 
representation. 

'VANTAGE  has  two  methods  of  generating  a  2D  appearance:  applying  a  sensor  composition  tree,  and  applying  a  TV  camera  and  a  light 
source  direcUy.  We  explain  the  former  method  in  this  paper.  If  we  use  the  latter  method,  we  can  generate  a  2D  appearance  which  also  maintains 
three  categories  of  illumination  information:  illuminated,  self -shadowed,  and  cast-shadowed. 

9  If  the  2D  flat  structure  maintains  three  categories  of  illumination  properties,  then  three  structures  are  generated  within  the  three  categories: 
illuminated,  cast-shadowed,  and  self-shadowed. 
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As  mentioned  before,  the  current  implementation  of  VANTAGE  supports  three  kinds  of  illumination  properties: 
illuminated  (/),  cast-shadowed  (CS),  and  self-shadowed  (SS).  In  the  sensor  composition  tree  module,  the  following 
operations  are  performed  on  the  illumination  properties: 


/.  -  Ii 


Si  —  (OR  CSi  SSi ), 


where  i  denotes  that  the  illumination  property  is  given  by  the  G -source  i.  However,  we  can  also  define 

Ii  —  (OR  Ii  CSi ) 

Si  *-  SSi 

Then,  by  applying  OR  operations  to  a  3D  scene,  the  shadow  category  gives  a  collection  of  the  portions  represented 
by  (AND  SSi  SSj).  Using  this  schema,  we  can  generate  2D  structures  of  various  kinds  of  combinations  between 
G-sources.  This  is  particularly  useful  when  each  G-source  has  a  different  color  and  we  are  interested  in  analyzing 
the  color  of  a  2D  appearance. 

GEOMETRY-ORIENTED  STRUCTURE 

We  can  also  sc.  the  priority  of  the  illumination  information  somewhere  between  the  top  level  (solid  level)  of  the 
2D  structure  and  the  bottom  level  (APP  level). 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  put  the  illumination  information  between  the  solid  level  and  the  merged  level.  Then,  at 
each  solid,  a  face  structure  is  generated.  In  the  example  scene  case,  since  there  are  three  objects,  three  structures 
are  generated:  the  front  cube,  the  middle  cylinder,  and  the  back  cube.  Then,  each  structure  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  illuminated  and  shadowed.  See  Figure  12(a).  This  structure  is  particularly  useful  when  we  analyze 
illumination  conditions  of  each  object 

We  can  also  put  the  illumination  information  between  the  merged  level  and  the  grouped  level.  Then,  a  merged  face 
will  be  divided  into  three  categories  of  illumination  conditions,  as  shown  in  Figure  12(b).  This  structure  is  useful 
when  we  produce  detectable  faces  by  means  of  an  active  sensors,  because  the  direct  output  of  an  active  sensor  are 
the  collection  of  C1  faces. 

The  illumination  information  can  also  be  stored  between  the  grouped  level  and  the  APP  level.  Then  we  will  obtain 
the  structure  as  shown  in  Figure  12(c). 
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Figure  9:  3D  structure. 
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Figure  11:  Illumination-Oriented  Structure. 
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Fi  jure  12:  Geometry -oriented  structure:  (a)  Solid-merged;  (b)  Merged-grouped;  (c)  Grouped- APP. 
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APPLYING  VANTAGE  TO  MODEL  BASED  VISION 


This  section  briefly  outlines  how  to  apply  the  VANTAGE  geometric/sensor  modeler  to  one  of  the  applications  of 
Model-based  vision:  geometric  compiler  project  to  automatically  generate  an  object  localization  program  from  an 
object  model. 

From  the  3D  representation  of  an  object  in  VANTAGE  and  the  sensor  detectability  of  a  particular  sensor,  we 
can  generate  a  possible  appearance  of  that  object  under  that  sensor.  For  example,  Figure  13(a)  depicts  a  sensor 
composition  tree  of  photometric  stereo,  while  Figure  13(b)  represents  the  internal  representation  of  the  tree  in 
VANTACE. 
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Figure  13:  Sensor  composition  tree  in  VANTAGE:  (a)  The  sensor  composition  tree  of  the  photometric  stereo;  (b) 
The  internal  representation  of  the  sensor  composition  tree.  In  the  current  implementation,  the  internal  representation 
keeps  only  AND/OR  operations.  The  final  projection  is  combined  into  a  apply-sensor-to-scene  function. 

Figure  14  shows  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  sensor  composition  tree  of  the  photometric  stereo  to  a  car 
model.  Figure  14  (a)  is  the  car  model.  This  sensor  consists  of  four  G-sources:  three  light  sources  and  one  TV 
camera.  Thus,  the  first  step  in  applying  the  sensor  composition  tree  to  the  car  model  generates  3D  illumination 
properties  of  four  G-sources,  from  GS1  through  GS4.  These  3D  illumination  properties  are  stored  on  3D  faces. 
Then,  set  operations  between  3D  illumination  properties  are  executed  along  the  sensor  composition  tree  as  shown  in 
Figure  14(b).  Finally,  the  projection  of  the  car  is  generated  with  respect  to  the  G-source  GS4.  Figure  14(d)  shows 
the  corresponding  needle  map  of  the  car  obtained  by  the  photometric  stereo  system,  while  Figure  14  (c)  shows  the 
original  scene.  They  correspond  with  each  other  quite  well.  As  you  can  see  in  this  example,  we  cannot  predict 
object  appearances  correctly  without  the  sensor  modeling  capability  of  a  modeler  like  VANTAGE. 

Using  the  illumination-oriented  structure,  we  can  obtain  the  portions  of  the  car  detectable  by  the  photometric  stereo. 
Since  the  appearance  is  representable  by  frames,  we  can  easily  convert  the  output  from  VANTAGE  to  the  appearance 
represented  in  Figure  15(a),  We  can  classify  and  categorize  various  appearances  into  possible  aspects,  where  each 
aspect  shares  the  same  combination  of  detected  2D  faces.  Since  whether  a  2D  face  is  detected  depends  on  sensor 
detectability,  the  possible  aspects  also  depend  on  sensor  detectability.  In  other  words,  without  this  capability  of 
VANTAGE,  we  cannot  generate  possible  aspects  of  an  object  under  one  particular  sensor.  T*-  as,  this  capability  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  components  of  an  automatic  generation  of  object  localization  program. 

One  aspect  structure,  a  symbolic  representation  of  an  aspect,  is  constructed  at  each  aspect  group,  where  an  aspect 
is  a  topologically  equivalent  class  of  object  appearance  and  is  used  as  a  basic  representation  for  the  geometric 
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Figure  14:  Predicted  appearance  by  VANTAGE  and  obtained  appearance:  (a)  Car  model;  (b)  Applying  the  sensor 
composition  tree  to  the  car  model;  (c)  Original  scene  containing  the  car;  (d)  A  needle  map  obtained  by  the 
photometric  stereo.  The  predicted  appearance  is  consistent  with  the  obtained  appearance. 
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compiler.  Since  each  2D  appearance  is  represented  symbolically,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  construct  such  an  aspect 
structure  (as  shown  in  Figure  15(b))  based  on  2D  appearance  structures  generated  from  the  output  of  VANTAGE. 
Predicted  ranges  of  uncertainty  of  geometric  features  are  determined  using  the  sensor  reliability  and  added  to  the 
aspect  structures. 

Our  geometric  compiler,  a  program  to  compile  an  object  model  into  a  localization  program,  uses  aspects  as  a  basic 
tool  for  object  localization.  It  generates  a  two  step  program;  to  classify  one  appearance  of  an  object  into  one  of  the 
possible  aspects,  and  then  to  determine  the  precise  attitude  and  position  within  that  aspect. 

The  geometric  compiler  generates  aspect  classification  part  of  the  interpretion  tree  by  performing  recursive  sub¬ 
divisions  of  possible  aspects  (more  precisely  aspect  components).  These  sub-division  is  performed  with  examining 
uncertainty  ranges  of  aspect  features  along  the  order  of  the  smaller  computational  cost  of  them  and  determining 
threshold  values  [Ike89],  Namely,  before  generation,  the  compiler  calculates  computational  costs  of  available 
features  and  sorts  the  features  along  their  computational  costs.  Figure  16  depicts  an  example  of  computation  costs 
of  features.  The  abscissa  denotes  the  sixteen  features,  which  our  current  implementation  uses,  while  the  ordinate 
denotes  their  computational  costs. 

The  actual  generation  begins  creating  a  node  which  contains  all  possible  aspect  components.  After  this  operation, 
the  following  operation  will  be  applied  recursively  to  each  node  containing  a  group  of  aspect  components  along 
a  set  of  features.  At  each  node,  containing  a  group  of  aspect  components,  the  compiler  examines  whether  it  can 
divide  the  group  into  several  groups  by  thresholding  the  uncertainty  range  of  one  particular  feature  of  the  aspect 
components.  If  it  can,  it  stores  the  feature  name  at  the  node,  generates  subnodes  corresponding  to  subgroups  of 
aspect  components,  and  connects  them  to  the  node.  It  also  stores  the  threshold  values  to  divide  the  groups  at  the 
node.  If  it  cannot,  it  does  nothing.  Then  it  repeats  the  above  process  using  the  next  feature  along  the  set  of  features 
until  each  node  contains  only  one  aspect  components  or  applicable  features  is  exhausted.  If  exhausted,  the  compiler 
forces  to  divide  the  node  into  single  aspect  component  nodes  and  stores  a  special  rule,  parallel  rule.  10 

The  generated  classification  strategy  is  represented  as  a  tree  structure,  which  we  refer  to  as  an  interpretation  tree, 
whose  intermediate  nodes  correspond  to  classification  stages  of  aspects  and  store  feature  kinds  and  values  for 
classifications.  Each  leaf  node  contains  one  particular  aspect  component. 

Each  leaf  node  of  the  tree,  thus  if  the  tree  is  applied  to  a  real  scene,  gives  a  correspondence  between  an  image 
region  and  an  aspect  component  (and  thus  a  model  face).  The  compiler  generates  attitude  determination  by  using 
these  correspondences  [IH89].  The  compiler  has  rules  concerning  how  to  define  a  face  coordinate  system  on  a 
model  face.  Using  the  rules,  the  compiler  defines  a  face  feature  coordinate  system  on  a  model  face,  stores  the 
method  in  nodes  of  the  tree.  The  compiler  also  calculates  the  transformation  from  the  face  coordinate  system  to  the 
body  coordinate  cystem  using  the  geometric  model  of  the  object  and  store  it  in  the  nodes  of  the  tree.  Thus,  after 
this  operation,  the  object  model  is  represented  as  a  collection  of  feature  coordinate  systems  and  their  relationship  to 
the  body  coordinate  system  in  the  interpretation  tree,  as  shown  in  Figure  17(a).  At  each  leaf  node  of  the  tree,  the 
compiler  prepares  a  verification  node  to  calculate  the  confidence  measure  of  the  obtained  body  coordinate  system 
by  comparing  the  predicted  edges  and  observed  edges. 

Once  this  process  generates  the  localization  strategy,  it  converts  the  strategy  into  a  program  using  an  object  library. 
An  object  library  is  a  collection  of  prototypical  objects  of  the  object-oriented  programming.  An  object  in  the  object 
oriented  programming  is  a  processing  unit,  which  can  perform  some  operations  and  store  several  internal  values  in 
slots.  We  can  define  demon  functions  for  each  slot,  where  a  demon  function  will  be  invoked  implicitly  when  we 
retrieve/insert  a  value  from/into  the  slot  We  can  define  methods  for  each  object,  where  a  method  function  will  be 
invoked  explicitly  when  we  send  a  message,  assigned  to  the  method,  to  the  object.  We  can  instantiate  an  instance 
object  from  a  prototypical  object,  where  the  instance  object  can  inherit  slot  names,  slot  values,  demon  functions, 
and  methods.  In  the  compile  mode,  the  geometric  compiler  retrieves  the  definition  methods  stored  at  each  node 
previously,  and  instantiates  appropriate  objects  from  the  object  library,  and  attaches  these  instance  objects  to  the 
interpretation  tree.  See  Figure  17(b). 

Figure  18(a)  shows  the  generated  program  [IH89]  from  the  car  model.  Nodes  having  B  and  L  correspond  to  those 
for  aspect  classification  and  attitude  determination,  respectively.  The  generated  program  is  applied  to  a  scene.  The 
program  extracts  a  feature  value,  specified  at  each  node,  from  the  region,  compares  it  with  the  threshold  feature 
values,  and  classifies  the  region  into  one  or  several  possible  aspects.  The  generated  program  estimates  the  body 
coordinate  systems  at  these  possible  aspects.  Comparing  the  edge  distributions  generated  by  VANTAGE  from  the 
estimated  body  coordinate  systems  and  the  real  edge  distribution,  the  program  determines  the  most  likely  position 
and  attitude,  as  shown  in  Figure  18(b),  where  the  most  likely  one,  generated  by  VANTAGE,  is  superimposed  over 
the  scene. 


10In  the  run  mode,  all  the  node  connected  to  the  parallel  node  will  be  executed.  The  most  likely  branch  under  the  parallel  node  will  be  chosen 
using  the  confidence  measures  given  by  the  verification  nodes  described  below. 
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Computational  costs  of  features:  The  abscissa  denotes  the  order  of  the  sixteen  features,  which  our  current 
implementation  uses,  while  the  ordinate  denotes  their  computational  costs.  The  order  depends  on  various  factors 
such  as  the  implementation  of  the  hardware,  size  of  image,  and  computational  method,  (a)  The  cost  order  in  our 
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Figure  18:  Example;  (a)  The  generated  program.  The  nodes,  begins  with  B,  correspond  to  those  for  aspect 

Si  i^Ac?S^nd  th,OSHeKbeFAn^^^COrr,eSpond  to  lincar  chan8e  determination.  (b)Predicted  object  configuration 
(black  lines),  generated  by  VANTAGE  and  superimposed  on  the  image.  B 
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SlrMMARY 


This  paper  has  described  a  method  of  modeling  sensor  detectability  and  its  implementation  in  VANTAGE  sensor 
modeler.  Each  sensor  consists  of  one  or  more  light  sources  and  TV  cameras.  Sensor  detectability,  that  is  where 
the  sensor  can  detect,  can  be  specified  by  a  set  operation  of  portions  illuminated  by  its  light  sources  and  portions 
visible  to  its  TV  cameras. 

In  order  to  represent  this  sensor  detectability,  we  defined  a  G-source  as  an  abstract  sensor  component  representing 
either  a  light  source  or  a  TV  camera.  Then,  we  proposed  G-source  illumination  conditions  to  describe  under  what 
condition  each  G-source  illuminates  surface  patches  with  respect  to  its  illumination  direction. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  is  that  the  detectability  of  a  sensor  can  be  decomposed  into  the  sensor’s 
component  G-sources’  illumination  conditions  and  set  operations  between  them.  We  can  apply  its  G-sources’ 
illumination  conditions  independently  to  an  object  model,  and  then  apply  set  operations  between  them,  to  obtain 
detectable  portions. 

According  to  these  findings,  we  proposed  a  sensoi  composition  tree,  which  consists  of  G-source  illumination 
conditions  as  its  leaf  nodes  and  set  operations  as  its  branch  nodes.  These  set  operations  perform  the  combination 
of  the  component  G-source  illumination  conditions.  The  execution  of  the  sensor  composition  tree  is  implemented 
in  three  steps:  applying  the  component  G-sources’  illumination  conditions  to  all  3D  faces  of  the  object  and  storing 
them  as  3D  illumination  properties  on  those  faces;  applying  set  operations  between  stored  illumination  properties; 
and  projecting  the  resulting  illuminated  portions  onto  the  image  plane  to  generate  a  2D  appearance. 

We  also  proposed  several  2D  structures  to  represent  detected  2D  appearances,  given  by  VANTAGE  using  a  sensor 
composition  tree.  Since  the  3D  structure  of  VANTAGE  has  four  levels  of  representation:  solid,  merged,  grouped, 
and  approximation  and  since  2D  appearances  of  3D  scenes  can  be  obtained  by  projection,  illumination  information 
can  be  stored  at,  above,  between,  or  below  these  levels  in  2D. 

Finally,  we  showed  how  to  use  these  capabilities  in  model-based  vision. 
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Appendix  A:  Definition  of  Coordinate  systems 


Face  We  define  the  z-axis  of  the  feature  coordinate  system  to  agree  with  the  surface  normal,  and  the  x  —  yaxes  lie 
on  the  face,  but  are  defined  arbitrarily  otherwise. 

Edge  We  define  the  z-axis  to  agree  with  the  average  direction  of  the  two  normals  of  the  two  adjacent  faces  incident 
to  the  edge.  We  define  the  x-axis  of  the  feature  coordinate  system  to  agree  with  the  edge  direction.  The  y-axis  is 
determined  according  to  x  and  z. 

Vertex  We  define  the  z-axis  to  agree  with  the  average  direction  of  the  normals  of  the  adjacent  faces  incident  to  the 
vertex.  The  x  and  y  axes  lie  on  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  z-axis,  but  are  defined  arbitrarily  otherwise. 
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ABSTRACT 

Land  navigation  requires  a  vehicle  to  steer  clear  of  trees,  rocks,  and  man-made  obstacles  in  the  vehicle’s  path 
while  vehicles  in  flight,  such  as  rotorcraft,  must  avoid  antennas,  towers,  poles,  fences,  tree  branches,  and  wires  strung 
across  the  flight  path.  Automatic  detection  of  these  obstacles  and  the  necessary  guidance  and  control  actions  triggered 
by  such  detection  would  facilitate  autonomous  vehicle  navigation.  An  approach  employing  a  passive  sensor  for  mobil¬ 
ity  and  navigation  is  generally  preferred  in  practical  applications  of  these  robotic  vehicles.  Motion  analysis  of  imagery 
obtained  during  vehicle  travel  can  be  used  to  generate  range  measurements  to  world  points  within  the  field  of  view  of 
the  sensor,  which  can  then  be  used  to  provide  obstacle  detection.  But,  state-of-the-art  in  motion  analysis  is  not  robust 
and  reliable  enough  to  handle  arbitrary  image  motion  caused  by  vehicle  movement.  However,  many  types  of  existing 
vehicles  contain  inertial  navigation  systems  (INS)  which  can  be  utilized  to  greatly  improve  the  performance  of  motion 
analysis  techniques  and  make  them  useful  for  practical  military  and  civilian  applications.  In  particular,  INS  measure¬ 
ments  can  improve  interest  point  selection,  matching  of  the  interest  points,  and  the  subsequent  motion  detection,  track¬ 
ing,  and  obstacle  detection.  We  review  various  techniques  of  ranging  (both  passive  and  active)  and  discuss  an  inertial 
sensor  integrated  optical  flow  technique  for  motion  analysis  to  achieve  increased  effectiveness  in  obstacle  detection  dur¬ 
ing  vehicle  motion.  Our  approach  to  motion  analysis  for  obstacle  detection  is  illustrated  by  simulated  results  and  the 
results  obtained  using  land  vehicle  data. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  desired  obstacle  detection  system  for  many  practical  applications  should  exhibit  robustness  and  should  not 
place  unduly  excessive  size,  power,  or  weight  demands  on  the  host  vehicle.  It  should  work  in  day/night/adverse 
weather  conditions  and  should  preferably  be  covert  to  minimize  the  threat  to  the  vehicle  and  the  pilot.  The  technique 
used  for  obstacle  detection  must  also  have  graceful  degradation,  instead  of  total  failure,  under  conditions  of  limited 
operability.  !n  recent  years,  considerable  effort  has  been  pul  toward  the  detection  of  obstacles  that  present  themselves 
primarily  to  ground  vehicles.  Using  mainly  active  sensors,  such  as  a  laser  scanner,  obstacles  (like  fence  posts,  rocks, 
vegetation)  are  detected  within  the  field  of  view  of  the  vehicle’s  sensor.14-37  Other  active  sensors  such  as  Millimeter 
Wave1  (MMW)  can  detect  obstacles  such  as  wires,  but  the  constant  and  continuous  image  of  these  active  sensors 
betrays  vehicle’s  covertness. 

Passive  sensors,  such  as  a  TV  camera,  are  also  being  used  to  detect  obstacles  for  ground  vehicles.9-16-27  How¬ 
ever,  state-of-the-art  motion  analysis  techniques  for  obstacle  detection  are  not  robust  and  reliable  enough  for  many 
practical  applications.  Many  of  these  techniques  require  that  unrealistic  constraints  be  placed  on  the  input  data  in  order 
to  make  them  work.  The  largest  sources  of  error  are  sensor  motion  and  incomplete/ambiguous  information  in  the 
sensed  image  data.  However,  many  types  of  land  and  air  vehicles  (e.g.  helicopters  and  military  ground  vehicles)  con¬ 
tain  an  Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS)  whose  output  can  be  used  for  applications  beyond  the  original  intent  of  the 
system.  Such  vehicles  can  use  the  INS  information  to  greatly  simplify  some  of  the  functionalities  normally  provided 
by  computer  vision,  such  as  obstacle  detection,  target  motion  detection,  target  tracking,  stereo,  etc.  Figure  1  shows 
several  inertial  sensor  assembly/packages  currently  available.  In  this  paper,  we  make  use  of  INS  measurements  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  robustness  of  motion  analysis  techniques  for  obstacle  detection  and  thereby  provide  vehicles 
with  new  functionality  and  capability. 

The  objective  of  the  work  presented  in  this  paper  is  to  describe  our  maximally  passive  approach  to  obstacle 
detection  and  to  discuss  the  details  of  our  inertial  sensor  integrated  optical  flow  analysis  technique.  In  Section  2,  we 
review  the  principal  techniques  of  passive  and  active  ranging.  Section  3  discusses  the  technical  problems  associated 
with  motion  analysis  for  passive  ranging.  We  present  our  new  approach  to  motion  analysis  in  Section  4  and  describe 
the  details  of  the  optical  flow  technique.  Section  5  describes  the  results  we  have  obtained  with  our  optical  flow 
approach.  Finally,  Section  6  provides  the  conclusions  of  the  paper.  A  brief  discussion  on  navigation  errors  for  some 
ring  laser  gyros  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 
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Figure  1 :  Inertial  sensor  assemblies,  (a)  The  ring  laser  gyros  (RLGs)  used  in  this  unit  are  Honeywell 
Model  GG1342’s,  which  are  4.2  inches  in  length.  This  model  is  the  mainline  aircraft  navigation- 
grade  laser  gyro  with  a  performance  in  the  0.007  degrec/hr  range,  (b)  Integrated  inertial  navigation 
package,  which  uses  Honeywell’s  GG1308  ring  laser  gyros,  currently  under  development  is  extremely 
compact  and  can  be  mounted  on  a  camera. 


2.  OVERVIEW  OF  PASSIVE  AND  ACTIVE  RANGING  TECHNIQUES 

2.1  PASSIVE  RANGING 

There  arc  a  large  number  of  obstacle  detection  techniques  proposed  in  the  literature  that  make  use  of  motion 
analysis,  stereo  methods,  or  other  techniques  for  passive  tanging. 

Motion  Analysis  Techniques  -  These  methods  can  be  further  broken  down  into  optical  flow  approaches  or 
structure  and  motion  methods. 

Optical  Flow  Techniques  -  These  techniques  utilize  information  provided  by  the  velocity  field  that 
represents  the  apparent  motion  of  stationary  object  points  through  a  temporal  sequence  of  images.  Most 
methods  for  estimation  of  optical  flow  can  be  categorized  into  two  classes,  gradient-based  methods  and 
displacement-based  methods. 

Gradient-Based  Methods  -  These  methods  use  relationships  involving  optical  flow  and  derivatives 
of  the  image  brightness  function  coupled  with  a  variety  of  constraints  on  the  flow  field.20-22 
Although  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this  area,  significant  results  have  yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  on  images  of  outdoor  scenes.  One  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  that  these  methods  are 
highly  sensitive  to  noise.  This  is  a  highly  undesirable  property  of  any  method  used  on  images  of 
outdoor  scenes.  Furthermore,  theoretical  analysis  has  shown  that  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between 
various  constraints  imposed  on  the  flow  field.23  In  particular,  it  is  shown  that  errors  due  to  instabil¬ 
ity  of  solutions  of  the  required  systems  of  equations  are  inversely  related  to  the  size  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  used  for  flow  smoothness  constraints  but  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  neighborhood  increases 
the  error  due  to  violations  of  flow  smoothness. 

Displacement-Based  Methods  -  In  these  methods  image  features  (points,  edges,  regions,  or  boun¬ 
daries)  arc  matched  between  a  temporal  sequence  of  two  or  more  images  to  derive  initial  estimates 
of  flow  vectors.5- 8-32- 35  These  methods  make  use  of  the  flow  pattern  which  is  experienced  by  a 
moving  observer.24- 25-29- 30  The  motion  between  frames  can  be  decomposed  into  translational  and 
rotational  components.  The  final  (usually  the  second)  image  in  the  sequence  can  then  be  derotated 
to  achieve  a  relationship  approximating  pure  translation  between  the  first  and  second  image.  In  the 
case  of  pure  sensor  translation  in  a  stationary  environment,  every  point  seems  to  expand  from  one 
particular  image  location  termed  the  Focus  of  Expansion  (FOE).  If  the  location  of  the  FOE  is 
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known,  then  the  relative  depth  of  matched  stationary  image  points  can  be  found.  If,  in  addition,  the 
velocity  of  the  sensor  and  the  elapsed  time  between  frames  arc  known,  then  the  absolute  range  can 
be  computed  using  trigonometric  formulas.  Range  to  other  image  points  can  be  estimated  using 
interpolation  procedures.  Accurate  range  estimates  utilizing  the  above  approach  require  long  dis¬ 
placement  vectors.  Issues  raised  here  include  accurate  frame-to-frame  correspondence,  accurate 
FOE  location,  and  the  magnitude  of  interpolation  ambiguities.  Inertial  navigation  sensor  (INS) 
integrated  methods  presented  later  in  this  paper  alleviate  these  problems. 

Structure  and  Motion  Methods  --  In  these  methods,  both  3-D  structure  and  motion  are  computed  in  one 
integral  step  by  solving  a  system  of  linear  or  nonlinear  equations.17'28'33  These  methods,  although 
elegant,  reportedly  are  sensitive  to  noise,  require  large  amounts  of  computation,  converge  slowly,  and 
require  many  disparate  views  of  the  object. 

Stereo  Techniques  -  These  methods  are  widely  studied  for  determining  range  passively.4-26  In  order  to  use 
stereo,  feature  matches  must  be  made  between  the  two  images.  The  accuracy  of  these  matches  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  of  relative  sensor  positions,  the  displacement  between  the  sensors  (the  baseline),  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  prominent  features  to  match.  Once  feature  correspondences  in  the  two  images  have  been  established, 
the  range  to  the  corresponding  world  points  can  be  computed  using  trigonometry.  Range  to  other  points  can 
then  be  estimated  by  using  an  interpolation  procedure.  One  characteristic  properly  of  stereo  methods  is  the 
fact  that,  to  a  first  approximation,  the  error  in  stereo  depth  measurements  is  directly  proportional  to  the  posi¬ 
tional  error  of  the  matches  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  baseline.4  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
gradient  based  techniques,  there  are  sources  of  error  here  which  arc  in  direct  conflict  with  one  another  since 
the  longer  the  baseline  is,  the  harder  it  is  to  obtain  accurate  matches.  Potential  solutions  to  this  problem 
include  development  of  highly  accurate  feature  matching  techniques  and  statistical  averaging  over  several 
views.  The  statistical  averaging  method  uses  the  concept  of  combining  motion  and  stereo,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  complementary  and  cooperative  information  to  a  passive  ranging  system. 

Other  Techniques  -  Although  the  aforementioned  techniques  comprise  the  majority  of  methods  used  in  pas¬ 
sive  ranging,  various  other  approaches  have  also  been  suggested.21  A  spatio-temporal  extension  of  the  Marr- 
Hildrcth  edge  operator  is  one  method  which  has  been  suggested  by  Buxton  and  Buxton.12  The  operator  is  used 
to  locate  edges  in  time  varying  imagery.  This  technique  can  be  considered  as  a  type  of  hybrid  between  the 
gradient  and  displacement  methods.  This  technique  suffers  from  certain  disadvantages  such  as  the  Aperture 
Effect18  as  compared  to  the  wavefront  region  growing  techniques  developed  by  Bhanu  and  Burger.7  Hollister 
has  developed  a  technique  for  passive  ranging  to  point  sources  using  the  bearing  angles  between  the  sensor 
line  of  sight  and  the  point  source.19  This  technique  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  motion  is  in  a  plane 
and  no  results  on  real  data  are  given.  Bowman  and  Gross  have  also  developed  a  method  for  passive  ranging 
to  targets  using  data  from  two  different  aircrafts,11  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  rotorcraft  low-altitude  flight 
scenario.  Techniques  based  on  Kalman  filtering  are  also  being  developed  for  general  motion  and  passive  rang¬ 
ing.36 


2.2  ACTIVE  RANGING 

A  variety  of  laser  and  Millimeter  Wave  (MMW)  radar  systems  exist  that  can  scan  relatively  large  ficlds-of-view 
and  detect  and  determine  the  range  to  power  lines,  cables,  and  terrain  obstacles.  Currently,  a  number  of  3-D  laser 
scanners  using  phase  detection  technology  are  available.6-31  One  such  sensor,  developed  for  autonomous  vehicle  navi¬ 
gation,  has  a  field-of-view  of  ±40°  horizontally  and  covers  depression  angles  from  15°  to  45°  with  a  range  resolution  of 
8  centimeters.  More  advanced  systems  with  multiple  lasers  operating  at  multiple  frequencies  in  the  visible,  near 
infrared,  and  shortwave  infrared  wavelengths  are  also  under  development.  The  multiple  wavelengths  allow  for  range 
and  reflectance  determination  with  a  60°  x  80°  field-of-view  and  a  range  resolution  of  2  centimeters.  Another  commer¬ 
cially  available  3-D  laser  ranging  system  with  a  60°  x  60°  field-of-view  has  similar  range  resolution.  It  allows  a  fixed 
pattern  radar  scan  with  128  x  128  pixel  resolution  and  a  frame  rate  of  0.8  seconds.  Both  of  the  above  mentioned  sys¬ 
tems  have  phase  ambiguities  on  the  order  of  40  feet  in  their  range  measurements. 

Thomson  CSF1  is  developing  a  compact  MMW  radar  system  (Romeo  2)  which  uses  a  3-second  scan  over  a  90° 
sector  to  detect  hazardous  objects.  Prototype  systems  have  detected  3  millimeter  diameter  high  tension  cables  at  ranges 
of  1000  meters  in  foggy  weather.  The  system  is  designed  to  detect  similar  objects  with  small  cross  sections. 

In  general,  lasers  and  MMW  radar  systems  are  able  to  detect  and  accurately  determine  the  range  of  terrain  obsta¬ 
cles.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that  both  kinds  of  systems  can  successfully  detect  transmission  cables  at  all  angles, 
polarizations,  and  surface  conditions,  although  transmission  line  detection  at  all  aspect  angles  with  a  MMW  sensor 
requires  scanning.3  This  study  was  conducted  using  four  MMW  frequencies  (18,  34,  56,  and  94  GHz),  two  laser 
wavelengths  (10.6,  1.06  )im),  three  polarizations  (horizontal,  vertical,  and  cross),  various  surface  conditions  (dry,  wet, 
rough,  and  smooth),  five  kinds  of  cables,  and  several  aspect  angles.  Recent  advances  in  C02  laser  technology  have  led 
to  the  development  of  fieldable  LADAR  system  that  can  provide  high  resolution  imagery  suitable  for  automatic  target 
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recognition  and  obstacle  detection  such  as  wires,  poles,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  active  systems  are  subject  to  threats  through  automatic  detection  by  the  enemy.  They  undoubtedly 
provide  good  obstacle  avoidance  capability  at  the  price  of  increased  danger  to  the  crew  and  the  vehicle,  regardless  of 
whether  the  active  system  is  based  on  laser  or  MMW  radar  ranging.  Consequently,  their  use  should  be  contingent  on 
the  capabilities  of  passive  obstacle  detection/avoidance  technology  in  near  and  far  future  systems.  The  report  by  Bhanu 
and  Roberts9  presents  detailed  tradeoffs  of  passive/active  ranging  approaches  for  obstacle  detection. 


3.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  MOTION  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 

In  this  section,  we  present  a  critical  assessment  of  some  of  the  problems  in  the  area  of  motion  analysis  that 
demand  innovative  solution  concepts  for  success.  The  difficulties  involved  come  from  many  sources.  The  general 
problem  areas  which  we  consider  important  are  (not  necessarily  in  order  of  importance): 

Inherent  Quantization  Error  and  Noise  -  As  mentioned  earlier,  techniques  based  on  discrete  differentiation 
(optical  flow  with  global  constraints20  )  are  generally  considered  to  be  so  sensitive  to  noise  that  they  are  unreli¬ 
able  in  outdoor  scenes.  In  addition,  the  identification  of  the  same  world  point  (interest  point)  within  multiple 
frames  becomes  unreliable  due  to  noise  and  quantization. 

Correspondence  or  Feature  Matching  Problem  --  This  problem  has  been  studied  quite  extensively.510  Solution 
of  this  problem  is  necessary  in  a  purely  passive,  image-based  displacement  method  as  well  as  for  stereo  tech¬ 
niques.  The  great  deal  of  effort  which  has  been  expended  toward  solving  this  problem  and  the  lack  of  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  will  insure  a  very  high  degree  of  matching  accuracy  implies  that  passive  ranging  systems  which  utilize 
feature  matching  must  be  capable  of  tolerating  a  certain  number  of  inaccurate  (possibly  highly  inaccurate) 
matches.  One  well  known  approach  to  increasing  the  accuracy  of  matches  obtained  by  the  correspondence  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  use  relaxation  techniques  to  maintain  certain  consistencies  in  correspondences  between  neighboring 
features.  Another  approach  is  to  use  input  from  a  Ring  Laser  Gyro  (RLG)/accelerometer  apparatus  to  determine 
the  motion  of  the  sensor  between  frames  in  the  monocular  case,  or  the  relative  motions  of  the  sensors  in  the 
stereo  case,  in  order  to  register  the  images  and  locate  the  FOE  without  computation.  This  apparatus  can  provide 
all  the  sensor  attitude  and  velocity  information  needed  to  completely  describe  sensor  motion.  This  information 
also  introduces  a  number  of  constraints  on  the  search  area  required  for  matching.  This  approach  will  be 
explained  in  more  detail  in  Section  4. 

Determining  the  Location  of  the  FOE  -  This  is  a  major  problem  which  must  be  addressed  if  one  uses  optical 
flow  methods  and  monocular  sequences  for  passive  ranging.  Location  of  the  FOE  can  be  approximated  by  purely 
image-based  methods8  or  by  using  input  from  a  RLG/accelerometer  assembly.  When  using  purely  image-based 
methods,  bad  correspondences,  quantization  effects  (including  roundoff  error),  and  noisy  data  all  contribute  to  the 
inherent  instability  in  attempting  to  solve  a  set  of  equations  exactly  for  the  FOE.  The  method  of  choice  is  to  use 
the  inertial  information  provided  by  an  RLG/accelerometer  to  calculate  the  FOE  within  each  image  frame, 
thereby  avoiding  the  uncertainties  involved  with  passive  methods. 

Interpolation  of  the  Range  Map  -  The  desire  to  have  range  estimates  to  all  points  in  the  field-of-view  is 
another  problem  which  should  be  addressed  in  order  to  develop  accurate  passive  ranging  systems.  The  previous 
techniques  for  passive  ranging  will  compute  range  only  as  subset  of  the  available  points  in  the  field-of-view.  In 
order  to  solve  the  obstacle  detection/avoidance  problem  via  ranging,  a  much  more  dense  set  of  points  must  have 
range  values  available.  An  interpolation  procedure  can  be  used  to  estimate  range  over  a  dense  set  (possibly  all) 
of  pixels  that  cover  the  field-of-view.  There  are  some  difficulties  associated  with  this  process.  A  standard  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  fit  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a  polynomial  of  two  variables  or  a  spline,  through  the  computed 
range  points.  Some  problems  with  polynomials  are  that  they  are  continuous  whereas  range  maps,  in  general,  are 
discontinuous.  Polynomials  also  have  a  predetermined  shape.  To  obtain  a  high  degree  of  variability,  one  must 
use  fairly  high  order  polynomials,  but  then  the  least  squares  process  becomes  very  computationally  intensive. 
Splines  offer  a  better  choice  for  fitting  a  smooth  function  through  the  points,  since,  although  they  are  continuous, 
a  high  degree  of  variation  can  be  attained  with  reliable,  less  expensive  computational  methods.  Unfortunately, 
splines  are  not  guaranteed  to  pass  through  the  given  range  points.  Scene  analysis  techniques  can  simplify  this 
process.9 

Use  of  Artificial  Intelligence  and  Qualitative  Methods  -  A  final  general  issue  to  consider  in  motion  analysis  is 
not  a  direct  problem.  The  issue  is  how  much,  if  any,  do  passive  ranging  via  motion  analysis  methods  need  to  be 
augmented  with  intelligent,  or  qualitative,  techniques.  Range  is  a  very  concrete  concept,  and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  and  why  to  use  range  once  it  is  available.  It  is  true,  however,  that  most  humans  and  animals  operate 
passively  with  only  a  very  fuzzy  sense  of  absolute  range.  Motion  cues,  such  as  occlusion,  a  priori  knowledge, 
expectations  concerning  object  sizes  and  characteristics,  and  contextual  cues  may  be  instrumental  in  enabling  bio¬ 
logical  entities  to  detect  obstacles  while  navigating  through  their  environment,  and  may,  in  the  final  analysis,  be 
necessary  in  order  to  solve  the  obstacle  detection  problem  satisfactorily  using  passive  sensors.  Encapsulating 
these  types  of  information,  which  are  based  on  very  abstract  concepts,  is  very  difficult  and  is  an  active  area  of 
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research  in  artificial  intelligence  and  image  and  motion  understanding.  The  solution  of  a  number  of  problems  in 
scene  analysis  and  understanding  as  well  as  knowledge  representation  and  utilization  need  to  be  solved  before  a 
reliable  method  for  obstacle  detection  using  a  significant  amount  of  knowledge-based  reasoning  can  be 
developed. 

The  contents  of  section  4  describe  our  approach  to  motion  analysis  and  describe  some  of  our  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  listed  above. 


4.  INERTIAL  SENSOR  INTEGRATED  MOTION  ANALYSIS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the  inertial  sensor  integrated  motion  analysis  approach  we  have  under¬ 
taken.  The  block  diagram  of  this  system  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  system  uses  inertial  sensor  integrated  optical 
flow,  scene  analysis,  and  selective  applications  of  active  sensors  to  provide  obstacle  detection  capability.9  In  this  paper, 
we  focus  on  the  details  of  the  inertial  sensor  integrated  optical  flow  algorithm,  which  computes  range  to  features  within 
the  sensor’s  field  of  view.  For  a  pair  of  image  frames,  the  major  steps  that  are  involved  within  the  optical  flow  algo¬ 
rithm  are  give  below: 

(1)  Input  frames,  frame  A  and  frame  B,  are  read  in  along  with  their  associated  inertial  data. 

(2)  Interest  points  are  extracted  from  each  of  the  input  frames. 

(3)  Location  of  the  focus  of  expansion  (FOE)  (in  both  frames)  is  computed. 

(4)  FOE  and  the  interest  points  in  frame  B  are  projected  onto  an  image  plane  that  is  parallel  to  the  image 
plane  that  captured  frame  A  ( derotation  of  frame  B). 

(5)  Interest  points  in  frame  B  are  matched  to  those  of  frame  A  based  upon  four  criteria. 

(6)  Range  is  computed  to  each  interest  point  in  frame  B  that  has  a  match  in  frame  A. 

(7)  A  dense  range  map  is  created  using  context  dependent  scene  analysis  and  interpolating  between  the  com¬ 
puted  range  values. 

Before  starting  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  major  steps  in  the  algorithm,  let  us  first  describe  the  coordinate  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  used.  The  digitized  imagery  contains  pixels  addressed  by  row  and  column  with  the  origin  of  the  2-D 
coordinate  system  located  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  image.  The  horizontal  axis,  c,  points  to  the  right  and  the 
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Figure  2:  Inertial  sensor  integrated  optical  flow  and  scene  analysis  using  both  passive  and  selective 
applications  of  active  sensors  provide  robust  image  analysis  useful  for  obstacle  detection/avoidance  by 
a  robotic  land  vehicle  or  helicopter. 
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vertical  axis,  r,  is  in  the  downward  direction.  This  image  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  x  axis  of  a  3-D  coordinate  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  located  at  a  distance  of  the  focal  length,  F,  from  the  origin  with  the  z  axis  in  the  downward  direction. 
Therefore,  the  pixels  in  the  image  plane  can  be  described  in  the  2-D  coordinate  frame  as  (c,  r)  and  in  the  3-D  coordi¬ 
nate  frame  by  the  vector  (F,  y,  /.).  The  geometry  described  above  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 

As  shown  in  Figure  4,  the  data  input  to  the  obstacle  detection  algorithm  consists  of  a  sequence  of  digitized  video 
or  FLIR  frames  that  are  accompanied  by  inertial  data  consisting  of  rotational  and  translational  velocities.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  the  temporal  sampling  interval  between  frames,  is  used  to  compute  j}ie  distance  vector,  a,  between 
each  pair  of  frames  and  the  roll,  pitch  and  yaw  angles,  (0,0, y),  of  each  frame.  Both  d  and  (0,0, y)  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  algorithm  described  in  the  following  section.  There  are  several  other  possible  variations  which  we  do 
not  discuss  in  this  paper. 


Figure  3:  The  coordinate  system  geometry  of  the  sensor's  image  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  x  axis, 
located  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  length,  F,  from  the  origin  of  the  coordinate  system. 


Figure  4:  Inertial  sensor  integrated  optical  flow  technique. 
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4.1  DISTINGUISHED  FEATURES 

The  features  within  the  imagery  (TV  or  FLIR)  that  are  most  prominent  and  distinguished,  mark  the  world  points 
to  which  range  measurements  will  be  made.  These  prominent  world  points,  known  as  interest  points,  are  easy  to 
extract  from  the  imagery  and  have  the  highest  promise  of  repeated  extraction  throughout  multiple  frames.  The  interest 
points  within  the  ficld-of-view  of  the  monocular  sensor  are  of  fundamental  and  critical  importance  to  optical  flow  cal¬ 
culations.  In  the  following  subsections,  the  extraction  and  subsequent  use  of  interest  points  is  described  in  detail. 

4.1.1  Interest  Point  Selection 

The  computation  of  distinguishable  points  is  accomplished  by  passing  a  Moravec  operator5  over  each  frame  of 
imagery.  The  operator  is  applied  to  each  image  pixel  (within  a  desired  offset  from  the  image  border)  which  was 
identified  as  a  strong  edge  pixel  by  a  Sobel  edge  operator.  The  interest  operator  examines  all  pixels  within  a  square 
window,  of  side  length  L,  that  surrounds  each  edge  pixel  and  computes  the  relative  variance  between  pixel  values.  As 
each  pixel  within  the  window  is  examined,  the  square  of  the  difference  between  its  value  and  the  values  of  its  neigh¬ 
boring  pixels  is  computed  and  summed.  Actually,  four  different  sums  are  recorded  which  correspond  to  the  same  4 
neighbors  relative  to  each  pixel  within  the  window;  there  is  a  sum  for  the  square  of  the  difference  between  the  current 
pixel  and  its  neighbor  to  the  right  and  likewise  for  three  other  neighbors  (below,  below  &  right,  below  &  left).  After 
each  pixel  under  the  window  has  contributed  to  the  4  sums,  the  smallest  of  the  sums,  S,  is  selected  and  stored  as  the 
pixel’s  value.  A  pixel  is  deemed  an  interest  point  if  its  assigned  value  of  S  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  sum  gen¬ 
erated  at  each  pixel  within  a  square  window  of  side  length  K,  centered  on  the  pixel  in  question.  In  the  discussion  that 
follows,  a  pixel’s  value  of  S  will  be  referred  to  as  its  interestingness. 

Our  implementation  of  the  Moravec  operator  ranks  the  detected  interest  points  (pixels  with  a  value  of  S  which  is 
a  local  maximum)  in  the  order  of  their  computed  interestingness.  This  interest  point  extraction  routine  divides  the 
image  into  M  uniform  regions  and  returns  only  the  N  points  within  each  region  which  have  the  highest  values  of  S, 
where  N  and  M  are  inputs  to  the  program.  The  result  of  returning  only  the  best  interest  points  (in  terms  of  S)  in  each 
region  is  that  the  processed  scene  is  more  uniformly  covered  with  interest  points.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  a  small 
number  of  occasionally  adjacent  regions  will  lay  claim  to  the  major  portion  of  interest  points. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  regions  within  a  scene  can  contain  reliable  interest  points  (e.g.  wave  crests  on  a  body  of 
water  arc  not  good  interest  points).  Scene  analysis  techniques  are  used  to  ascertain  the  goodness  of  regions  prior  to 
interest  point  selection.9  Moreover,  interest  point  selection  can  be  further  improved  by  incorporation  of  Kalman  filtering 
techniques,  which  use  inertial  sensor  data  to  track  and  predict  interesting  point  features. 


4.1.2  Interest  Point  Derotation 

To  aid  the  process  of  interest  point  matching,  we  must  make  it  seem  as  though  image  plane  B  is  parallel  to 
image  plane  A.  If  this  is  done,  the  FOE  and  pairs  of  interest  points  in  frames  A  and  B  that  match,  would  ideally  be 
colinear  should  the  image  planes  be  superimposed  (see  Figure  5).  To  make  the  image  planes  parallel,  derotation  is  per¬ 
formed  for  each  vector,  (/',y„z1)  that  corresponds  to  each  interest  point  in  frame  B.  The  equation  for  the  derotalion 
transformation  and  projection  (in  homogeneous  coordinates)  is 
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and  where  NED  (north,  east,  down)  is  the  coordinate  frame  in  which  inertial  measurements  are  made.  Use  of  the  NED 
frame  assumes  that  vehicle  motion  is  “local”  to  a  patch  of  Earth. 


The  matrix  P  projects  a  world  point  onto  an  image  plane  and  is  used  to  compute  the  FOE,  FOE  =  P  d,  where 
a  =  v*A/.  The  matrix  C*ed  converts  points  described  in  die  NED  coordinate  frame  into  an  equivalent  description  within 
a  coordinate  frame  parallel  to  the  A  coordinate  frame.  Likewise,  the  matrix  CbED  converts  the  descriptions  of  points  in 
the  B  coordinate  frame  into  descriptions  in  a  coordinate  frame  parallel  to  NED. 
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Figure  5:  An  illustration  of  the  sensor  geometry  that  records  two  perspective  views  of  a  scene  at  two 
positions  separated  by  a  distance  IvlAr  =  Idt  (with  no  rotation  of  the  sensor  between  positions).  When 
there  is  no  rotational  change  between  image  frames,  there  is  a  special  property  of  the  perspective  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  world  point  onto  the  two  image  planes;  the  FOE  and  the  projections  of  the  world  point 
are  all  colinear. 

4.1.3  Interest  Point  Matching 

The  matching  of  interest  points  is  performed  in  two  passes.  The  goal  of  the  first  pass  is  to  identify  and  store  the 
top  three  candidate  matches  for  each  interest  point  in  frame  B,  ( F,yB.,zB i).  The  second  pass  looks  for  multiple  interest 
points  being  matched  to  a  single  point  in  frame  A.  Hence,  the  result  of  the  second  pass  is  a  one-to-one  match  between 
the  interest  points  in  the  two  successive  frames.  For  our  application,  a  one-to-one  match  of  interest  points  is  necessary. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  projection  onto  the  sensor’s  image  plane  of  an  object  in  the  world  will  grow  in  size  as  the 
sensor  moves  toward  the  object.  This  situation  might  imply  that  a  one-to-one  match  does  not  make  sense  since  what 
was  one  pixel  in  size  in  frame  A  might  become  two  or  more  pixels  in  size  in  frame  B.  In  this  work,  we  assume  that 
the  growth  of  objects,  in  terms  of  pixel  size,  is  negligible  in  the  passive  ranging  for  obstacle  detection  scenario.  All 
objects  are  assumed  to  be  at  certain  safe  distances  for  vehicle  maneuvering  and  one  pixel  (of  interest  point  quality)  in 
two  frames  is  all  that  is  required  of  an  object’s  surface  for  the  range  to  the  object  to  be  computed. 

Pass  One: 

To  determine  the  candidate  matches  to  ( F,yB.,zB ^),  each  of  the  interest  points  in  frame  A  is  examined  with  the 
successive  use  of  four  metrics.  The  first  metric  makes  certain  that  candidate  matches  lie  within  a  cone  shaped  region 
bisected  by  the  line  joining  the  FOE  and  the  interest  point  in  frame  B.  This  metric  limits  candidate  matches  to  lie 
within  the  cone  with  apex  at  the  FOE,  as  shown  in  Figure  6(a).  If  an  interest  point  in  frame  A,  (F,yA.jA),  passes  the 
first  metric,  then  the  second  metric  is  applied  to  it.  The  second  metric  requires  that  the  interestingness  of  candidate 
matches  is  close  to  the  interestingness  of  the  point  that  we  are  trying  to  match. 

The  third  metric  restricts  all  candidate  matches  in  frame  A  to  lie  closer  to  the  FOE  than  the  points  in  frame  B  (as 
physical  laws  would  predict  for  stationary  objects).  This  metric  involves  the  computation  of  the  distances  of  the 
interest  points  from  the  FOE,  which  can  be  computed  in  two  different  ways: 
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(1)  The  direct  euclidean  distance,  dx,  between  (F,yAjA)  and  (F,yBjB),  and 

(2)  the  distance  d2  which  is  the  projection  of  dx  onto  the  line  joining  (F,yB,zB)  and  the  FOE. 

The  distance  measures  are  graphically  illustrated  in  Figure  6(b).  Regardless  of  the  way  that  the  distance  measure  is 
computed,  it  can  be  used  to  identify  the  closest  candidate  matches  to  (F,yB,zB.). 

The  fourth  metric  constrains  the  distance  between  an  interest  point  and  its  candidate  matches.  For  an  interest 
point  in  frame  A,  A/t  to  be  a  candidate  match  to  point  Bj,  it  must  lie  within  the  shaded  region  of  Figure  6(a).  The 
depth  of  the  region  is  determined  by  this  fourth  metric  while  the  width  of  the  region  is  fixed  by  an  earlier  metric.  By 
limiting  interest  points,  A,,  to  lie  in  the  shaded  region,  we  have  effectively  restricted  the  computed  range  of  resulting 
matches  to  lie  between  R ^  and  R^.  The  reasoning  behind  this  restriction  is  that  world  objects  of  range  less  than 
Rmm  should  not  occur  due  to  autonomous  or  manual  navigation  of  the  vehicle,  thus  avoiding  potential  collisions.  Like¬ 
wise,  objects  at  a  range  greater  than  Rmt%  are  not  yet  of  concern  to  the  vehicle. 

The  result  of  the  first  pass  of  interest  point  matching  is  a  list,  for  each  (F,ys  ,zB),  of  three  or  fewer  candidate 
matches  that  pass  all  metrics  and  havt.  the  smallest  distance  measures  of  all  possible  matches. 


Pass  Two: 

The  goal  of  the  second  pass  of  the  matching  process  is  to  take  the  matches  provided  by  the  first  pass  and  gen¬ 
erate  a  one-to-one  mapping  between  the  interest  points  in  frames  A  and  B.  Initially,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  best 
match  to  ( F,yB,zB .)  will  be  the  stored  candidate  match  which  has  the  smallest  distance  measure.  Unfortunately,  there 
may  be  multiple  points,  ( F,yB,,zB ),  which  match  to  a  single  ( F,yA.,zA .).  Hence,  the  recorded  list  of  best  matches  is 
searched  for  multiple  occurrences  of  an^  of  the  interest  points  in  frame  A.  If  multiple  interest  points  in  frame  B  have 
the  same  best  match,  then  the  point,  B  ,  which  is  at  the  minimum  distance  from  the  A,  in  question,  will  retain  this 
match  and  is  removed  from  the  matching  process.  The  remaining  Bf  s  are  returned  to  the  matching  process  for  further 
investigation  after  having  A,  removed  from  their  lists  of  best  matches.  This  process  continues  until  all  of  the  interest 
points  in  frame  B  either  have  a  match,  or  are  determined  to  be  unmatchable  by  virtue  of  an  empty  candidate  match  list. 
Hence,  the  final  result  of  the  matching  process  is  a  one-to-one  mapping  between  the  interest  points  in  frames  A  and  B. 


4.2  RANGE  CALCULATION  AND  INTERPLATION 

Given  the  result  of  interest  point  matching,  which  is  the  optical  flow,  range  can  be  computed  to  each  match. 
Given  these  sparse  range  measurements,  a  range  or  obstacle  map  can  be  constructed.  The  obstacle  map  can  take  many 
forms,13  34  the  simplest  of  which  consists  of  a  display  of  bearing  versus  range.  In  what  follows,  range  calculation  is 
described  and  the  important  issue  of  range  interpolation  is  discussed. 

Given  pairs  of  interest  point  matches  between  two  successive  image  frames  and  the  translational  velocity  between 
frames,  it  becomes  possible  to  compute  the  range  to  the  object  on  which  the  interest  points  lie.  One  approach  to  range, 


Figure  6:  Constraints  used  to  aid  the  process  of  matching  interest  points  between  frames,  (a)  Since 
an  interest  point,  the  FOE,  and  a  candidate  match  must  be  colinear  after  derotation,  all  candidate 
matches  to  a  point  in  frame  B  must  lie  within  a  cone  with  apex  at  the  FOE  and  the  shaded  section. 
(b)  There  are  two  ways  to  compute  the  distance  between  interest  points,  distance  metric  d\  or  d2. 
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R,  computation  is  described  by  the  equation 


R 


=  A Z 


X  ~  Xf 
/ 

X  -  X 


where 


Xf  =  the  distance  between  the  FOE  and  the  center  of  the  image  plane, 
x  =  the  distance  between  the  pixel  in  frame  A  and  the  center  of  the  image  plane, 
x  ~  the  distance  between  the  pixel  in  frame  B  and  the  center  of  the  image  plane, 

AZ  =  IvtAf  cosa  =  the  distance  traversed  in  one  frame  time.  At,  as  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  line  of  sight, 
a  =  the  angle  between  the  velocity  vector  and  the  line  of  sight, 
x '  ~  Xf=  the  distance  in  the  image  plane  between  (F,y B  ,2^)  and  the  FOE,  and 
x  -  x  =  the  distance  in  the  image  plane  between  (F,ys^zs)  and  {F,yA.aA). 

These  variables  are  illustrated  in  Figure  7. 

An  alternate  approach  involves  the  calculation  of  the  angles  aA  and  aB  between  the  translational  velocity  vector 
and  the  vectors  that  describe  the  matched  pair  of  interest  points  in  frames  A  and  B, 

IvtAr  sinag 
A  sin(aB  -  aA) 

as  indicated  in  Figure  8.  Both  of  the  range  calculating  techniques  compute  the  distance  to  a  world  point  relative  to  the 
lens  center  of  frame  A  (similar  equations  would  compute  the  distance  from  the  lens  center  of  frame  B).  The  accuracy 
of  the  range  measurements  that  result  from  either  approach  is  very  sensitive  to  the  accuracy  of  the  matching  process  as 
well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  inertial  measurement  unit  (IMU)  data. 

The  task  of  range  interpolation  is  the  last  processing  step  required  of  the  passive  ranging  system  (this  ignores  any 
postprocessing  of  the  range  that  may  be  required  before  it  gets  passed  to  the  automatic  vehicle  control  and  display  sys¬ 
tems).  The  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  create,  by  means  of  interpolation  between  the  sparse  range  samples  generated 
from  the  optical  flow  measurements,  a  dense  range  map  representing  the  objects  within  the  field  of  view.  Essentially, 
this  task  is  one  of  surface  fitting  to  a  sparse,  nonuniform  set  of  data  points.  To  obtain  an  accurate  surface  fit  that 


Figure  7:  The  geometry  involved  in  the  first  approach  to  range  calculation  is  illustrated  here.  The 
figure  shows  the  imaged  world  point  in  motion  rather  than  the  sensor,  thus  simplifying  the  geometry. 
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Figure  8:  An  alternate  approach  for  range  calculation  which  requires  the  computation  of  angles 
between  the  linear  velocity  vector  and  the  vectors  that  describe  the  matched  pair  of  interest  points. 

physically  corresponds  to  the  scene  within  the  field  of  view,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sparse  set  of  range  samples  be  as 
uniformly  spread  throughout  the  field  of  view  as  possible.  This  will  require  processing  steps  hinted  at  in  previous  sec¬ 
tions;  scene  understanding/segmentation  must  be  used  to  create  regions  from  which  a  desired  number  of  interest  points 
are  extracted. 

The  type  of  surface  fitting  is  important  because  the  resulting  surface  (i.e.  the  range  map)  must  pass  through  each 
of  the  range  samples.  It  would  be  especially  dangerous  if  the  surface  passed  under  any  range  samples.  There  are 
many  techniques  of  surface  fitting  available  to  our  task.  To  date,  we  have  explored  a  method  of  bivariate  interpolation 
over  irregular  'paced  s?mnles  proposed  by  Akimo.2  This  technique  uses  5th  degree  polynomials  to  interpolate  over  the 
triangular  regions  formed  by  the  range  samples.  The  major  drawback  associated  with  this  approach  is  its  assumption 
that  all  of  the  given  points  fall  within  a  convex  region.  A  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  use  an  improved  Delaunay 
based  triangular!  zation  of  the  range  samples,  proposed  by  DeFIoriani  et  a/,15  which  works  over  arbitrarily  shaped 
regions  of  interest. 

A  less  elaborate  technique  of  range  interpolation  consists  of  a  fitting  of  planes  to  the  available  range  samples. 
This  approach  gets  the  job  dene  quickly  and  efficiently  and  does  succeed  in  passing  through  each  range  sample.  All 
techniques  of  range  interpolation  should  be  careful  to  avoid  interpolation  over  discontinuities  that  occur  between  range 
samples  on  the  surface  under  investigation.  With  the  use  of  scene  analysis/segmentation,  the  smoothing  of  discontinui¬ 
ties  can  be  avoided  by  interpolating  only  over  smooth  regions  or  segments  of  the  scene.  Techniques  of  joining  the 
regions  after  interpolation  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

Finally,  there  is  some  concern  as  to  the  purpose  of  interpolation.  Surely,  interpolation  will  aid  an  operator/pilot 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  optical  flow  measurements,  but  its  use  by  automatic  vehicle  control  is  question¬ 
able.  Also,  a  large  number  of  interest  points  can  be  selected  and  matched,  so  there  may  not  be  any  need  for  interpola¬ 
tion.  These  issues  are  being  explored  further. 


5.  RESULTS 

Our  inertial  navigation  sensor  integrated  optical  flow  algorithm  has  been  used  to  generate  range  samples  using 
both  synthetic  data  and  real  data  (imagery  and  INS  information)  obtained  from  a  moving  vehicle.  In  this  section,  we 
describe  the  conditions  under  which  the  data  was  created/collected  and  provide  images  illustrating  the  results  of  the 
major  steps  in  the  optical  flow  algorithm. 
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The  synthetic  interest  points  were  generated  from  a  file  containing  the  3-D  coordinates  of  15  world  points.  Table 
1  stums  the  3-D  locations  of  these  world  points.  In  the  same  coordinate  system  as  the  interest  points  arc  located, 
Table  2  lists  the  location,  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  of  the  camera  at  the  two  instances  of  time  at  which  frames  A  and  B  were 
acquired.  The  time  between  frame  acquisition  is  0.2  seconds.  Figure  9(a)  shows  the  locations  (circles)  of  the  projection 
of  the  world  points  onto  the  first  location  of  the  image  plane  where  the  field  of  view  of  the  synthesized  camera  model 
is  52.0°  x  48.75°  with  a  focal  length  of  9  mm.  Figure  9(b)  shows  the  locations  (squares)  of  the  projections  of  the 
u'  rid  points  onto  the  second  location  of  the  image  plane  and  shows  the  new  locations  (diamonds)  of  those  projections 
after  derotation.  Figure  9(c)  shows  the  results  of  the  matching  process  in  which  circles  arc  connected  to  their 
corresponding  diamond  with  a  straight  line  and  the  FOE  is  labeled  and  marked  with  an  X.  The  final  frame.  Figure 
9id),  shows  the  computed  range  to  each  point  resulting  from  each  of  the  matches. 

A  pair  of  real  images  was  selected  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  optical  (low  algorithm  using  real  imagery.  Table 
3  indicates  the  location,  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  of  the  camera  associated  with  the  pair  of  real  image  frames  that  were  used. 
The  field  of  view  of  the  camera  for  the  real  images  is  52.1°  x  40.3°  and  the  focal  length  =  9  mm.  The  elapsed  time 
between  the  two  frames  for  this  experiment  was  0.2  seconds.  Figure  10(a)  shows  the  locations  of  the  extracted  interest 
points  obtained  from  the  first  frame,  drawn  as  circles.  Similarly,  Figure  10(b)  indicates  the  location  of  extracted 
interest  points  (squares)  and  the  corresponding  derotated  locations  (diamonds).  Since  the  vehicle  undergoes  very  little 
rotation  between  frames,  the  derotated  locations  arc  nearly  coincident  with  the  original  point  locations.  The  results  of 
the  point  matching  process  for  the  real  imagery  is  shown  in  Figure  10(c).  Finally,  the  computed  range  to  each  of  the 
matched  points  is  displayed  in  Figure  10(d). 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  presented  out  initial  work  for  INS  integrated  motion  analysis.  Future  work  will  involve  incorporating 
context  dependent  qualitative  scene  analysis,  knowledge-based  sensor  management,  and  incorporation  of  Kalman  filter¬ 
ing  into  our  approach,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  the  complete,  ficldablc  system  for  obsta¬ 
cle  detection  during  rotorcraft  low  altitude  flight.  We  arc  also  applying  this  technology  for  land  vehicle  applications  to 
achieve  robust  obstacle  detection,  target  motion  detection,  and  target  tracking. 
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Table  1:  Locations  of  interest  points. 
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Table  2:  Location,  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  of  the  camera  for  synthetic  frames  A  and  B. 
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(C)  (d) 

Figure  9:  Optical  flow  results  using  synthetic  data,  (a)  Locations  of  interest  points  in  the  first  image, 
indicated  by  circles.  ( b )  Locations  of  interest  points  in  the  second  image,  shown  using  squares.  Dia¬ 
monds  indicate  the  dcrotated  interest  point  locations,  (c)  Matching  process  results  in  displacement 
vectors  between  circles  and  diamonds.  The  FOE  is  indicated  by  a  cross,  (d)  Computed  range  values 
to  the  interest  points. 
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1  able  3:  Location,  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  of  the  camera  for  two  frame  of  real  imagery. 
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rivurc  ID.  Optical  (low  results  using  real  data,  la)  Locations  of  interest  points  in  the  first  image,  indi¬ 
cated  by  circles.  lh)  Locations  ot  interest  points  in  the  second  image,  shown  using  squares.  Dia¬ 
monds  indicate  the  derotated  interest  point  locations,  (c)  Matching  process  results  in  displacement 
vectors  between  circles  and  diamonds.  The  FOE  is  indicated  by  a  cross,  id)  Computed  range  values 
to  the  interest  points. 
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APPENDIX  A 

NAVIGATION  ERROR  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  passive  ranging  technique  relies  on  attitude  and  position  information  provided  by  the  inertial  navigation  sys¬ 
tem  (INS).  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  supply  error  models  which  are  representative  of  a  land  vehiclc/helicoptcr 
navigation  system.  These  error  models  can  then  be  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  navigational  errors  on  the  passive 
ranging  performance.  A  short  term  navigation  error  model  of  a  strapdown  inertial  navigation  system  has  been 
developed.  The  INS  derives  attitude,  velocity,  and  position  based  on  inputs  from  orthogonal  triads  of  gyros  and 
accelerometers.  Assuming  that  the  only  error  of  concern  to  the  passive  ranging  technique  is  the  drift  between  samples. 
Table  A1  provides  error  estimates  for  the  GG1328  Ring  Laser  Gyro  (RLG)  INS  and  the  GG1342  RLG  INS  systems. 
The  error  estimates  in  the  table  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

30  Hz  Sample  Rate 
45  Degree  Latitude  and  Heading 
10  Minute  Gyrocompass  Alignment 
0.5  g  X  and  Y  Helicopter  Acceleration 
1 .0  g  Z  Helicopter  Acceleration 
100  deg/sec  Roll,  Pitch,  and  Yaw  Rates 
H-764  Output  Quantization  Levels 


As  evident  from  Table  Al,  the  most  significant  one  sigma  error  source  is  the  output  quantization  error.  The  out¬ 
put  quantization  is  a  function  of  output  requirements  as  internally  the  attitudes,  velocities,  and  positions  are  all  double 
precision  quantities.  Thus,  the  small  errors  in  attitude  and  velocity  vectors  obtained  from  the  INS  allow  the  location  of 
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the  focus  of  expansion  (FOE)  in  the  original  and  derotated  images  to  be  accurate  enough  to  perform  robust  motion 
analysis.  Further  details  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  the  report  by  Bhanu  and  Roberts.8 


Error  Term 


Gyro  Bias 


Gyro  Random  Walk 


Gyro  Scalefactor 


Gyro  Misalignment 


Gyro  Misalignment 


Heading  Error 


RSS  Total 


Output  Quantization 


RSS  Total 


Level  Error 
(mrad) 


Heading  Error 
(mrad) 


GG1328 

GG1342 

GG1328 

GG1342 

0.1600e-04 

0.1600e-05 

0.1600e-04 

0.1600e-05 

0.1585e-02 

0.2642e-03 

0.1585e-02 

0.2642e-03 

0.1728e-02 

0.8639e-03 

0.1728e-02 

0.8639e-03 

0.9647e-04 

0.643  le-04 

0.9647e-04 

0.643  le-04 

0.964  7e-04 

0.643  le-04 

0.9647e-04 

0.643  le-04 

MPTi'niTS 

■HKliiTiViLH 

0.2349e-02 

0.9080e-03 

0.2345e-02 

0.9034e-03 

0.014  le-00 

0.0141e-00 

0.0 14  le-00 

0.014  le-00 

0.0143e-00 

0.0141e-00 

0.0143e-00 

0.01 4  le-00 

X  -  Y  Velocity  Error 
(fps) 

Z  Velocity  Error 
(fps) 

Error  Term 

GG1328 

GG 1342 

GG1328 

GG1342 

Accel  Bias 

0.1063e-03 

0.531 3e-04 

0.1063e-03 

0.5313e-04 

Accel  Scalefactor 

0.1063e-03 

0.531 3e-04 

0.2125e-03 

0.1063e-03 

Accel  Misalignment 

0.2576e-04 

0.1288e-04 

0.2576e-04 

0.1288e-04 

Accel  Misalignment 

0.l030e-03 

0.5152e-04 

0.2576e-04 

0.1288e-04 

Level  Error 

0.1063e-03 

0.5314e-04 

r _ 

RSS  Total 

0.2125e-03 

0.1063C-03 

0.2404e-03 

0.1202e-03 

Output  Quantization 

0.1409e-03 

0.1409e-03 

0.1409e-03 

0.1409e-03 

RSS  Total 

0.2550e-03 

0.1765e-03 

0.2786e-03 

0.1852e-03 

Error  Term 


Accel  Bias 


Accel  Scalefactor 


Accel  Misalignment 


Accel  Misalignment 


Level  Error 


RSS  Total 


Output  Quantization 


RSS  Total 


X  -  Y  Position  Error 
(feet) 


Z  Position  Error 
(feet) 


GG1328 

GG1342 

GG1328  GG1342 

0.3507e-05 

0.1753e-05 

0.3507e-05  0.1753e-05 

0.3507e-05 

0.1753e-05 

0.701 3e-05  0.3507e-05 

0.8500e-06 

0.4250e-06 

0.8500e-06  0.4250e-06 

0.3400e-05 

0.1700e-05 

0.8500e-06  0.4250e-06 

0.3508e-05 

0.1754e-05 

0.701 3e-05 

0.3506e-05 

0.7933e-05  0.3966e-05 

0.2528e-00 

0.2528e-00 

0.2528e-00  0.2886e-00 

0.2528e-00 

0.2528e-00 

Table  Al:  One  Sigma,  Short  Term  Navigation  Errors 
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Robust  Geometric  Computations  for  Vision  and  Robotics  * 

Victor  J.  Milenkovic 
Computer  Science  Department 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 


Abstract 

A  new  technique,  the  hidden  variable  method,  is  described  for  the  creation  of  robust  geometric  algorithms: 
algorithms  which  can  be  implemented  with  absolute  reliability  using  rounded  finite  precision  arithmetic. 
The  specific  application  given  here  is  an  algorithm  for  computing  arrangements  of  line  segments  in  two 
dimensions:  determining  how  a  set  of  line  segments  subdivides  the  plane  into  vertices,  line  segments,  and 
polygons.  Using  rubber  band  curves,  an  implicit  representation  for  the  line  segments,  the  algorithm  can 
generate  an  arrangement  with  N  bits  of  accuracy  using  rounded  arithmetic  with  just  IV +  6  bits  of  precision. 
Applications  of  this  algorithm  to  problems  in  vision  and  robotics  are  discussed. 


1  Introduction 

Shape,  position,  orientation,  and  velocity  are  all  geometric  properties,  and  reasoning  about  these  properties 
is  an  important  part  of  vision  and  robotics.  As  much  as  possible,  we  wish  to  automate  geometric  reasoning 
by  means  of  geometric  programs.  In  order  that  these  programs  be  efficient,  we  use  rounded  finite  precision 
arithmetic.  Unfortunately,  when  we  write  these  programs  we  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  attain  reasonable 
reliability  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain  absolute  reliability:  there  always  seems  to  be  one  more  special 
case  on  which  the  program  fails.  Theoretical  reasons  are  only  now  coming  to  light  as  to  why  geometric 
programs  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  make  reliable  than  purely  numerical  or  purely  symbolic  programs, 
but  this  difficulty  is  very  commonly  experienced  in  practice. 

We  propose  techniques  for  creating  robust  geometric  programs:  geometric  programs  with  absolutely 
reliable  rounded  arithmetic  implementations.  This  paper  will  focus  on  the  domain  of  line  segments  in 
the  plane,  but  the  techniques  presented  here  have  broader  applications.  The  techniques  are  based  on  two 
principles.  First,  one  should  use  a  malleable  representation.  Specifically,  replace  each  line  segment  with  a 
rubber  band  curve  which  can  be  modified  as  the  computation  proceeds  to  reconcile  numerical  error  with  the 
symbolic  structure.  Second,  one  should  keep  as  much  of  the  representation  implicit  as  is  possible.  In  the 
case  of  rubber  band  curves,  their  exact  shapes  are  unknown  at  all  stages  of  the  computation.  Put  together, 
these  two  principles  make  up  the  hidden  variable  method  which  allows  us  to  generate  correct  geometric 
information  without  the  use  of  exact  arithmetic.  A  certain  amount  of  error  is  introduced  by  the  use  of 
rubber  band  curves,  but  this  can  be  made  to  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  error  arising  from  sensor  noise  and 
other  measurement  errors. 

1.1  Outline 

Section  2  reviews  the  pitfalls  of  using  rounded  arithmetic  to  do  geometry.  The  cost  of  using  exact  arithmetic 
instead  is  also  considered.  Section  3  formalizes  the  concept  of  single-precision  arithmetic  and  explains  why 
we  expect  robust  single-precision  geometric  algorithms  to  exist.  Section  4  gives  a  robust  single-precision 
algorithm  for  reasoning  about  line  segments  in  the  plane.  Given  a  set  of  line  segments,  we  can  determine 

'This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  D  A  Ft  PA,  monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Avionics  Lab  under  contract  F33615-87-C-1499. 
Victor  J.  Milenkovic  was  supported  in  part  by  an  IBM  Manufacturing  Research  Fellowship.  The  views  and  conclusions  contained 
in  this  document  are  those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official  policies,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  of  the  funding  agencies.  Author’s  current  address:  Aiken  Computation  Lab,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  MA 
02138. 
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how  they  intersect  and  what  polygons  they  form  using  rounded  arithmetic.  This  algorithm  avoids  the  pitfalls 
discussed  in  Section  2,  and  it  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  applications,  such  as  modeling  polygonal  regions 
in  the  plane. 

1.2  Background 

In  order  to  qualify  as  robust  under  the  definitions  in  the  paper,  a  geometric  algorithm  must  be  implementable 
using  rounded  (JV  +  c)-bit  arithmetic  where  N  is  the  number  of  bits  of  accuracy  in  the  output  and  c  is  constant 
or  perhaps  logarithmic  in  N .  The  implementation  is  not  allowed  to  simulate  high  precision  arithmetic,  and 
it  generates  a  solution  for  every  well-formed  input.  The  author  has  also  created  line  arrangement  and  plane 
arrangement  algorithms  that  satisfy  this  definition  [  10}. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  more  general  problem  of  improving  the  reliability  geometric  computations  using 
rounded  arithmetic,  see  [4,5],  Problems  addressed  include  polygon  [13,9]  and  polyhedron  [6,7,14]  modeling 
and  the  calculation  of  convex  hulls  [12]  and  other  problems  in  plane  geometry  [11].  Karasick  ("ij  has  the 
most  practical  result  to  date,  an  ultra-reliable  polyhedral  modeling  system  that  is  provably  safe:  either  it 
generates  a  topologically  consistent  result  or  it  indicates  failure.  Greene  and  Yao  [3]  have  addressed  the 
problem  of  rounding  the  output  of  an  exact  algorithms,  and  rounding  can  also  be  accomplished  using  the 
techniques  in  [10]  and  [ll]. 


2  Pitfalls  of  Using  Rounded  Arithmetic 

The  problems  that  arise  as  a  result  of  using  rounded  arithmetic  to  implement  geometric  algorithms  fall  into 
four  areas:  incomplete  representation,  ill-conditioned  problems,  incomplete  information,  and  unexpected 
incidences.  Problems  arising  from  these  areas  cause  either  unreliable  behavior  and/or  unbounded  error. 
This  section  will  consider  each  one  in  turn. 


2.1  Incomplete  Representation 

Suppose  we  have  a  pair  of  line  segments  AB  and  CD  whose  endpoints  are  represented  using  standard  single 
precision  floating  point  numbers.  In  general,  the  intersection  I  of  AB  and  CD  will  not  be  representable 
in  single  precision.  It  will  in  fact  be  a  fraction,  and  if  we  carry  out  the  division,  the  result  is  a  repeating 
decimal. 

One  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  round  I  to  the  nearest  representable  point.  Thus  we  replace  AB 
by  AI  and  IB  and  similarly  for  CD.  This  replacement  can  have  two  effects.  First,  it  adds  error  which  is 
ultimately  proportional  to  the  number  of  segments  that  AB  intersects.  Having  error  grow  linearly  with  the 
problem  size  is  usually  not  practical. 

Rounding  I  may  also  introduce  new  intersections.  In  particular,  AI  and  IB  may  intersect  a  segment  EF 
which  was  not  intersected  by  AB.  Actually,  the  algorithm  of  Section  4  has  this  property.  The  point  is  that 
we  must  be  careful  to  detect  the  consequences  of  the  changes  we  make. 

2.2  Ill-Conditioned  Problems 

If  AB  and  CD  intersect  at  a  very  small  angle,  it  requires  at  least  triple  precision  arithmetic  (three  times 
input  precision)  in  order  to  calculate  I  to  the  same  accuracy  as  A,  B,  C  and  D.  As  Section  3  will  show,  we 
should  not  need  so  much  precision  to  generate  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem.  However,  from  a  naive 
point  of  view,  a  solution  in  which  I  is  calculated  with  less  accuracy  than  A  is  incorrect. 

Small  angle  intersections  are  common  in  practice  because  AB  and  CD  may  be  equal  or  overlapping 
segments  which  have  been  perturbed  by  measurement  error  or  rounding. 

2.3  Incomplete  Information 

Three  segments  AiBi,  A2B2,  and  A3B3  can  intersect  in  essentially  three  different  ways:  I12  (the  intersection 
of  AjBi  and  A2B2)  lies  left  of,  right  of,  or  on  A3B3.  In  order  to  correctly  determine  which  case  holds,  we 
must  use  more  than  six  times  the  input  precision  for  our  calculations.  If  we  do  not  use  this  much  precision, 
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Figure  1:  Global  Contradiction 


Figure  2:  Unexpected  Incidence  of  A3A4  and  BsBe 


we  are  left  with  situations  in  which  we  cannot  know  the  correct  answer,  and  thus  one  consequence  of  rounding 
is  incomplete  information. 

Let  us  see  what  can  happen  when  we  make  an  arbitrary  choice  in  the  case  that  we  do  not  know  the 
correct  answer.  Figure  1  shows  what  happens  when  two  local  choices,  I12  lies  to  the  left  of  A3B3  and  to  the 
right  of  A4B4,  lead  to  a  global  contradiction.  If  we  attempt  to  trace  out  the  boundary  of  the  quadrilateral 
A3 A4I24I231  we  end  up  with  the  following  sequence:  A3,  A4,  I24,  I23,  Ii3>  Ii4  0)>  B4,  B3,  I23,  I24,  I14, 
I13,  and  (finally)  back  to  A3.  This  is  clearly  an  erroneous  solution  resulting  from  that  fact  that  the  local 
choices  we  have  made  have  caused  an  unacknowledged  intersection  between  segments  I23I24  and  I13I14.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  this  error,  we  must  either  avoid  causing  extra  intersections  or  we  must  detect  them. 

2.4  Unexpected  Incidences 

In  Figure  2  we  see  two  polygons  A1A2A3A4  and  B1B2B3B4B5B6.  Suppose  we  attempt  to  take  the  union 
using  a  covered  edge  rule:  remove  any  edge  covered  by  the  other  polygon.  Edge  A4B5  is  duplicated,  and  if  we 
naively  apply  the  rule,  either  we  remove  both  copies  or  we  remove  neither.  Neither  solution  is  satisfactory. 

This  problem  arises  because  the  rule  does  not  cover  a  special  case:  overlapping  edges.  This  failure,  which 
we  refer  to  as  an  unexpected  incidence,  can  occur  whether  we  are  using  exact  or  rounded  arithmetic.  For  the 
domain  of  exact  arithmetic,  there  is  a  general  technique  called  simulation  of  simplicity  [2,15]  for  removing 
these  special  cases.  In  the  domain  of  rounded  arithmetic,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  use  careful  programming. 


3  Accuracy  and  Precision 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  the  issues  of  precision  and  accuracy.  We  define  single-precision  arithmetic  and 
show  that  it  is  sufficient  to  generate  accurate  solutions  to  numerical  problems.  We  will  also  see  why  it  is 
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hard  to  reliably  compute  single-precision  solutions  to  geometric  problems. 

3.1  Definitions 

Definition  1  (Accuracy)  Suppose  a  G  SR  is  an  approximate  input  to  a  numerical  computation.  If  a  correct 
is  the  correct  value  of  a,  we  say  that  a  has  N  bits  of  accuracy  if, 

\a~  a correct  <1N  a- 

A  number  £  £  9?  is  small  with  respect  to  a  if  |£|  <  2 N a. 

Definition  2  (P-bit  Arithmetic)  An  arithmetic  has  P  bits  of  precision  if  any  single  operation  has  P  bits 
of  accuracy.  For  example, 

|(a  +  b)n  —  (a  +  6) j  <  2p\a  +  6|, 

where  the  subscript  R  denotes  the  rounded  operation. 

For  a  standard  floating  point  arithmetic,  P  is  the  number  of  bits  in  the  mantissa.  We  will  say  that 
a  computation  uses  single-precision  arithmetic  if  it  solves  problems  with  N  bits  of  accuracy  using  P-bit 
arithmetic,  where  P  «  N. 

3.2  Non-Geometric  Numerical  Computation 

As  an  example  of  a  non-geometric  numerical  computation,  consider  the  problem  of  solving  a  system  of  D 
linear  equations  in  D  variables.  Using  Gaussian  elimination  and  single-precision  arithmetic,  we  can  safely 
and  fficiently  generate  a  reasonable  solution. 

What  do  we  mean  by  “safe”?  The  order  in  which  Gaussian  elimination  eliminates  variables  depends  on 
what  appears  to  be  the  largest  coefficient  in  a  column.  Round-off  error  may  increase  the  value  of  a  coefficient 
and  thus  alter  the  order  in  which  variables  are  eliminated.  In  other  words,  Gaussian  elimination  acts  on  the 
basis  of  incomplete  information.  Fortunately,  no  matter  how  the  order  comes  out,  the  algorithm  generates 
a  reasonable  result. 

What  is  efficient?  If  the  coefficients  have  N  bits  of  accuracy,  arithmetic  with  P  =  JV  +  2  log  D  bits  suffices. 
Since  log  D  is  small,  this  is  basically  “single”  precision,  P  as  N.  In  order  to  solve  the  system  exactly,  we 
would  require  at  least  P  =  DN  bits,  D-tuple  precision.  Furthermore,  the  rounded  solution  uses  no  more 
operations  than  the  exact  solution,  and  obviously,  single-precision  operations  are  much  cheaper  than  D- tuple 
precision  operations.  We  cannot  hope  to  generate  a  solution  with  N  bits  of  accuracy  using  arithmetic  with 
P  <  N,  and  therefore  the  rounded  solution  is  as  efficient  as  possible. 

What  is  reasonable?  In  the  case  of  an  ill-conditioned  problem,  the  single-precision  implementation  of 
Gaussian  elimination  may  generate  a  solution  point  that  is  very  far  from  the  correct  solution.  However,  one 

can  prove  that  if  the  approximate  single-precision  solution  is  X  =  (c1;C2 . C£>),  then  there  exists  some 

small  (Definition  1)  perturbation  of  the  coefficients  such  that  X  is  the  exact  infinite-precision  solution  to  the 
perturbed  system.  Thus,  given  the  accuracy  to  which  we  know  the  input  coefficients,  X  may  in  fact  be  the 
correct  solution. 

3.3  Geometric  Problems 

Our  goal  is  to  safely  and  efficiently  generate  reasonable  solutions  to  geometric  problems  using  single-precision 
arithmetic.  Arbitrary  decisions  in  the  face  of  incomplete  information  do  not  seem  to  have  a  significant  effect 
on  Gaussian  elimination.  Unfortunately,  arbitrary  decisions  do  have  a  strong  effect  on  geometric  algorithms, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Section  2.  Because  of  topological  constraints,  the  decisions  are  highly  interdependent. 

Because  geometric  reasoning  is  so  sensitive  to  arbitrary  decisions,  we  must  be  careful  how  we  define  a 
reasonable  solution.  In  the  case  of  line  segments,  one  might  think  that  we  should  allow  each  endpoint  to  vary 
within  a  small  disk,  but  this  still  appears  to  be  too  constrained.  Recent  theoretical  work  in  computational 
geometry  [1]  has  shown  that  determining  whether  a  particular  topology  can  be  generated  by  a  set  of  segments 
is  a  very  hard  problem. 

Instead,  we  will  fix  the  endpoints  and  allow  the  interior  of  the  segment  to  vary  into  the  shape  of  an 
arbitrary  monotonic  curve.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  we  can  still  constrain  the  shape  of  the 
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approximation  to  be  roughly  linear.  This  type  of  solution  is  reasonable  because  we  can  constrain  the  points 
of  the  curve  to  approximate  the  points  of  the  segment  to  N  bits  of  accuracy.  The  solution  is  physically 
meaningful  because  straight  lines  do  not  occur  in  the  natural  world.  A  sufficiently  straight  curve  is  as  useful 
a  model  as  a  straight  line  segment  for  most  purposes. 


4  Robust  Reasoning  about  Line  Segments 

This  section  describes  a  technique  for  reasoning  about  line  segments  using  an  implicit  approximation  called 
the  rubber  band  curve.  After  a  few  basic  definitions,  we  will  describe  a  straightforward  means  for  storing 
topological  information  called  a  SIDE  database.  By  imposing  certain  consistency  conditions  on  the  arbitrary 
decisions  we  store  in  the  database  we  can  assure  that  there  exist  a  set  of  rubber  band  curves  consistent  with 
the  decisions  we  have  made.  Next,  we  see  how  to  detect  implicit  intersections  among  these  curves  by 
examining  the  values  in  the  database.  This  section  ends  with  an  algorithm  that  creates  new  vertices  and 
moves  the  intersection  points  of  the  rubber  band  curves  to  these  explicit  vertex  locations. 


4.1  Definitions 


Definition  3  A  coordinate  rectangle  is  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  aligned  with  the  coordinate  axes.  Let 
AB  be  a  line  segment  in  the  plane  (with  floating  point  endpoints).  Let  R(AB)  be  the  coordinate  rectangle 
which  has  AB  as  one  of  its  diagonals.  In  interval  notation, 

R(AB)  =  [A*,BX]  x  [Ay, By]. 

If  a  vertex  C  lies  outside  R(AB),  then  we  can  easily  classify  C  with  respect  to  AB.  For  example  if 
Cx  €  (AX,BX]  and  Cy  >  max(Ay,  By),  then  C  is  clearly  above  AB. 

If  C  e  R(AB),  we  must  look  at  the  signed  distance  6(C,AB)  from  C  to  AB, 


6(C,  AB) 


(B  -  A)  x  (C  -  A) 
|B-A) 


vv  here 

(B  -  A)  x  (C  -  A)  =  (Bx  -  Ax)(Cy  -  Ay)  -  (B„  -  Ay)(Cx  -  A*). 

Suppose  we  use  arithmetic  with  P  bits  of  precision.  How  accurate  is  6(C,  AB)r?  (The  subscript  R  refers 
to  the  use  of  rounded  arithmetic.)  It  can  be  shown  that  for  C  close  to  AB, 

\S(C,  AB)r  -  S{ C,  AB)|  <  3e|C  -  A|, 

where  e  =  2~r.  We  will  assume  that  all  reasoning  occurs  inside  some  bounding  square  [— M,M)  x  [-M,  M] 
where  M  is  the  maximum  magnitude  of  any  coordinate.  Thus  jC  —  A|  <  2\/2M,  and  the  error  in  calculating 
<5(C,  AB)  is  bounded  by  6V2cM.  We  will  refer  to  this  constant  as  a. 

4.2  Handling  Incomplete  Information 

The  fact  that  a  ^  0  indicates  that  for  |<5(C,  AB)r|  <  a,  we  do  not  know  whether  C  lies  above,  below  or 
on  AB.  We  make  arbitrary  decisions  and  store  them  in  a  SIDE  database:  for  each  segment  AB  and  each 
vertex  C  6  R(AB),  SIDE(C,  AB)  equals  ABOVE,  BELOW  or  ON.  Since  A,  B,  C  are  vertices  we  are  given 
or  ones  we  create,  the  database  stores  only  a  finite  amount  of  information.  The  decisions  we  make  may  be 
incorrect,  but  by  imposing  some  consistency  conditions,  we  can  still  generate  useful  results. 

Definition  4  (Numerical  Consistency)  The  SIDE  database  is  numerically  consistent  if 

f  ABOVE  )  (  <5(C,AB)>-5a  ) 

SIDE(P,  AB)  =  <  BELOW  >  implies  that  <  5(C,AB)  <  oa  >. 

I  ON  J  {  |5(C,AB)|<5a  j 
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Figure  3:  Examples  of  XY-Consistency 


This  definition  states  that  the  decisions  may  be  incorrect,  but  not  very  incorrect.  The  reason  we  use  a 
multiple  5a  will  become  apparent  later.  The  value  5a  represents  about  six  bits  of  error. 

As  we  know  from  Section  2,  imposing  arbitrary  decisions  in  the  face  of  incomplete  information  is  a  risky 
business.  Therefore  we  enforce  another  consistency  condition  on  SIDE. 

Definition  5  (XY-Consistency:  Prototype  Definition)  Suppose  we  have  Ax  <  Bj  and  Ay  <  B„  and 
P,Q  G  R(AB).  If  SIDE(P,  AB)  =  ABOVE  and  if  Q*  <  P*  and  Qy  >  Py,  then  SIDE(Q,AB)  =  ABOVE 
( see  Figure  S). 

Imagine  putting  the  origin  at  P.  The  fact  that  P  is  ABOVE  AB  forces  everything  in  the  second  quadrant 
to  be  ABOVE  also.  Even  if  we  are  wrong  about  SIDE(P,  AB),  we  will  still  insist  on  xy-consistency.  The 
following  is  the  complete  definition. 

Definition  6  (XY-Consistency:  Complete  Definition)  Suppose  we  have  Ax  <  Bx  and  Ay  <  By  and 
P,QgR(AB). 

nsmirrp  ant  _  J  ON  or  ABOVE  1  .  /  Q,  <  P,  \  .  /  Qy  >  Py  1 
If  SIDE(P,  AB)  -  |  0N  or  BELow  J  and  \  Q*  >  Px  J  and  {  Qy  <  Py  J 

,,  oinwo  Axl>  /  ON  or  ABOVE  1 
then  SIDE(Q,  AB)  -  j  QN  or  BELOW  J- 

If  either  of  these  two  conditions  holds,  SIDE(Q,  AB)  can  equal  ON  only  in  the  case  that 
SIDE(P,  AB)  =  ON  and  (Qx  =  Px  or  Qy  =  Py). 

Finally,  if  Ay  >  By  the  definition  is  the  same  except  that  comparisons  of  y-coordinates  are  reversed. 

4.3  Rubber  Band  Curves 

The  following  theorem  indicates  that  there  is  some  reasonable  curve  satisfying  the  set  of  decisions  we  have 
made. 

Theorem  1  (Hidden  Variable  Theorem)  Let  7  :  [0,  l)  — *  S?2  be  the  shortest  rectifiable  (actually  polygo¬ 
nal)  curve  satisfying  7(0)  =  A,  7(1)  =  B,  and  for  all  vertices  P  G  R(AB)7 


SIDE(P,  AB)  = 

(  ABOVE  ) 
BELOW 

}  implies  that  P  is  \ 

f  above  or  on  j 
below  or  on 

u 

ON 

1  ! 

on 

Figure  4:  Rubber  Band  Curves 


Then  *7  is  monotonic  and  close  to  AB: 

Vt  6  (0,  lj  :  'i'(t)  ■  (B  -  A)  >  0  and  |6(-7(t),  AB)|  <  5a. 

The  tangent  'j'(t)  may  be  undefined  at  a  finite  number  of  points. 

For  a  proof,  see  [10).  We  call  the  curve  -7  the  rubber  band  curve  rbc(AB).  Figure  4  gives  two  examples 
in  which  P  is  ABOVE  AB  and  Q  is  BELOW.  The  instance  on  the  right  shows  what  happens  when  xy- 
monotonicity  is  violated;  the  rubber  band  curve  (dashed)  is  not  monotonic. 

4.4  Detecting  Intersections 

Rubber  band  curves  are  implicit.  In  the  examples  in  Figure  4  we  cannot  know  if  P  and  Q  actually  deflect 
rbc(AB)  unless  we  know  the  signs  of  $(P,  AB)  and  6(Q,AB),  which  we  do  not  in  the  case  of  incomplete 
information.  Despite  this  implicitness,  we  can  always  tell  whether  or  not  two  rubber  band  curves  intersect 
simply  by  looking  at  the  SIDE  database.  This  section  shows  how  to  accomplish  this. 

Definition  7  (Subsegment)  P,P,  +  1  is  a  (minimal)  subsegment  of  segment  AH  if 

•  SIDE(P,,  AB)  =  SIDE(P1  +  i,  AB)  =  ON; 

•  P,  and  Pi+1  are  neighbors:  for  every  other  vertex  P  €  R(P,P,+  ,),  SIDE(P,  AB)  ^  ON. 

Define  also  rbc^jj(PiPi+1)  to  be  the  portion  o/rbc(AB)  joining  Pj  to  P;+i- 

If  a  subsegment  of  AB  crosses  a  subsegment  of  CD  we  expect  to  find  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  SIDE 
database. 

Definition  8  (Evidence  Vertices)  Let  PiPi+1  be  a  subsegment  of  segment  AB  and  let  QyQy+i  be  a 
subsegment  of  segment  CD  such  that  R(P<Pi+i)  O  R(QyQy+i)  is  non-empty.  Let  E  6e  a  vertex  such  that 
^  Pi+I.xj  f"1  [Qy.zi  Qy+i.zJ- 

Vertex  E  is  an  evidence  vertex  i/SIDE(E,AB)  ^  SIDE(E,  CD).  In  particular  E  is  evidence  that 
rbcAB(P«P*+i)  is  partially  above  rbcQjj(QyQJ  +  i)  if 

SIDE(E,AB)  =  BELOW  or  SIDE(E,  CD)  =  ABOVE. 

Otherwise  it  is  evidence  that  rbc^jj(PjPj+i)  is  partially  below  rbc0|}(QyQj  +  i). 

Lemma  1  Let  P,Pj+1  and  QyQy+i  be  subsegments  of  AH  and  CD,  respectively.  Curve  rbc^g(P<P,  +  i) 
crosses  curve  rbcQjj(Q;Qy+i)  if  and  only  if  there  is  an  evidence  vertex  Ea  that  indicates  rbc  AB(p-p*+1) 
is  partially  above  rbcQjj(QyQy+i)  and  there  is  an  evidence  vertex  Eb  that  indicates  rbcy^g(P,P,  +  i )  is 
below  rbcCD(Q>Q  y+l)  ( see  Figure  5). 

Thus  if  two  subsegments  cross,  we  can  detect  the  fact  looking  only  at  the  values  in  the  SIDE  database. 
In  the  left  half  of  Figure  5  Ea  equals  TJ3  and  Eb  equals  Uj.  This  always  happens  if  the  slopes  of  AB  and 
CD  have  the  same  sign.  For  a  proof  of  the  lemma,  see  [10]. 
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Figure  5:  Evidence  for  Intersection  of  Subsegments  P;Pi+i  and  QyQj  +  i 


4.5  Creating  Intersections 

When  two  subsegments  cross  we  must  create  an  explicit  vertex  for  this  crossing  and  then  add  it  to  the  SIDE 
database.  Eventually,  we  will  find  all  intersections,  and  as  the  lemma  of  the  previous  section  indicates,  by 
scrutinizing  the  SIDE  database,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  not  missed  any  intersections.  When  we  have 
finished,  the  SIDE  database  will  contain  all  the  topological  information  we  need  to  know  about  the  rubber 
band  curves.  This  section  describes  the  intersection  algorithm. 

Lemma  1  implies  the  existence  of  evidence  vertices  Ea  and  Eb  whenever  two  subsegments  P,P1  +  1  and 
QyQ y+1  intersect.  The  specific  task  of  the  intersection  algorithm  is  to  create  a, new  vertex  I  such  that 
E„,x  <  Ii  <  Efo  j  and  such  that  it  is  numerically  consistent  and  xy-consistent  (Definitions  4  and  6)  to  set 
SIDE(I,  AB)  and  SIDE(I,  CD)  equal  to  ON.  In  order  to  be  xy-consistent,  it  is  necessary  that, 


I  €  R  =  ([Ea.x.Eb.x]  x  (-00,00])  nR(PtP<+i)nR(QyQi+1). 


We  call  R  the  bounding  rectangle  for  the  intersection  and  denote  its  vertices  by  Ui,  U2,  U3,  and  U4. 

The  intersection  algorithm  is  based  on  the  following  idea:  if  there  are  no  vertices  in  the  interior  of  R, 
then  it  is  possible  to  explicitly  determine  the  shapes  of  the  rubber  band  curves  rbc(AB)  and  rbc(CD)  inside 
R.  Unfortunately,  there  may  be  vertices  inside  R.  To  get  around  this  problem,  we  will  create  a  temporary 
database  which  ignores  these  points. 

We  create  a  constant-sized  temporary  database  SIDE', 


SIDE'  :  {Ea,  Et),  P,,  P1  +  i,  Qy,  QJ  +  1>  Ulf  U2,  U3,U4}  x  {AB,  CD} 


{ABOVE,  BELOW,  ON}. 


Initially,  SIDE'  agrees  with  SIDE  on  {Ea,  Eb,  P,  ,  Pi+i,  Qy,  Qy+1} x  {AB,CD}.  Otherwise,  we  choose  values 
that  are  xy-consistent  and  numerically  consistent.  Next,  we  change  as  many  values  to  ON  as  possible:  for 
any  vertex  P  in  the  domain  of  SIDE', 


if  SIDE'(P,  AB)  =  |  BgLOW  }  and£(P,AB)aj  f  J  then  set  SIDE'(P,  AB)  =  ON. 

Do  the  same  thing  for  CD. 

It  may  happen  that  there  are  P  and  Q  in  the  domain  of  SIDE'  such  that  PQ  is  a  subset  of  the  boundary 
of  R  and  such  that 

SIDE'(P.AB)  =  BELOW  and  SIDE'(O.AB)  =  ABOVE. 

In  this  case  we  simply  compute  the  intersection  of  this  segment  with  AB  using  rounded  arithmetic  and 
insert  the  new  vertex  into  the  SIDE'  database. 
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If  after  we  do  all  this,  there  is  some  point  I  £  R  in  the  domain  SIDE'  such  that 


SIDE'(I,  AB)  =  SIDE'(I.CD)  =  ON, 

then  I  is  the  desired  intersection.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  a  subsegment  A'B'  of  AB  which  intersects 
the  interior  of  R.  In  this  case,  the  desired  vertex  I  is  the  intersection  of  A'B'  (see  Figure  5)  witli  CD  as 
calculated  using  rounded  arithmetic.  This  vertex  will  have  accuracy  5 a  (Definition  4). 

4.6  Updating  SIDE 

The  previous  section  described  how  to  generate  a  vertex  I  such  that 

SIDE'(I,  AB)  =  SIDE' (I,  CD)  -  ON. 

Unfortunately,  the  SIDE'  database  was  constructed  ignoring  any  vertices  lying  inside  R.  What  do  we  do  il 
there  is  a  vertex  P  such  that  SIDE(P,  AB)  =  ON  and  I*  <  P*  and  Iy  >  Py  (see  Definition  6)?  In  this  case 
we  cannot  set  SIDE(I,  AB)  equal  to  ON.  What  we  do  is  that  we  throw  away  I  and  set  SIDE(P,  AB)  equal 
to  ON. 

If  we  are  forced  to  throw  away  I,  we  do  not  add  to  the  number  of  vertices.  We  also  convert  an  ABOVE 
to  an  ON  or  a  BELOW  to  an  ON,  which  can  happen  only  a  finite  number  of  times.  Thus  if  we  keep  trying 
to  generate  intersections,  eventually  we  will  succeed  in  generating  an  I  that  works. 


5  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  answer  some  questions  about  the  algorithm  described  above.  What  sort  ol 
applications  does  it  have?  Can  its  complexity  be  decreased?  Are  there  other  approaches? 

5.1  Applications 

The  main  application  of  the  segment  algorithm  is  polygon  modeling.  We  define  a  polygonal  region  in  the 
plane  by  listing  the  set  of  line  segments  that  form  its  boundary.  If  wish  to  take  a  union,  intersection,  or 
difference  of  two  polygonal  regions,  the  first  step  is  to  apply  the  segment  algorithm  to  the  sets  of  segments. 
Given  the  completed  SIDE  database,  generating  the  desired  regions  is  purely  a  symbolic,  not  numerical, 
process. 

There  are  many  applications  of  polygon  modeling  in  vision  and  robotics.  For  example,  given  a  polyhedral 
scene,  we  can  generate  its  projection  into  the  image  plane  using  polygon  modeling.  If  we  have  extracted 
a  region  from  an  image,  we  can  compare  it  to  the  projection  of  a  hypothesized  model  by  applying  the 
symmetric  set  difference.  In  the  field  of  robotics,  we  can  represent  the  map  used  by  a  mobile  robot  as  a 
union  of  polygonal  regions.  Determining  if  the  robot  can  fit  in  a  certain  location  is  a  matter  of  taking  a 
polygon  intersection.  Many  other  applications  surely  exist. 

5.2  Complexity 

The  segment  algorithm  is  somewhat  complicated.  However,  if  a  developer  attempts  to  naively  use  floating 
point  to  solve  a  geometric  problem,  he  dooms  himself  to  a  large  period  of  testing  and  patching.  His  final 
product  will  be  more  complicated  and  less  reliable.  Correctness  more  than  makes  up  for  the  extra  complexity. 

Rubber  band  curves  are  not  the  only  way  to  approximate  segments,  and  the  hidden  variable  method  is 
not  the  only  way  to  create  robust  programs.  The  real  lesson  is  that  there  are  techniques  for  creating  rounded 
arithmetic  geometry  programs  that  are  theoretically  well  founded.  One  can  also  use  exact  arithmetic  even 
though  it  appears  to  be  very  expensive.  Karasick,  Lieber  and  Nackman  [8]  have  recently  demonstrated 
an  exact  Delaunay  triangulation  algorithm  witli  empirical  cost  well  below  the  worst  case.  In  any  case,  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort  can  be  saved  by  the  small  investment  of  time  it  takes  to  investigate 
these  possibilities. 
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Abstract 

Existing  machine  vision  techniques  are  not  competent  to  reliably  recognize  objects  in  unconstrained 
views  of  natural  scenes.  In  this  paper  we  identify  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  current  recognition  systems, 
including  an  inability  to  solve  the  partitioning  problem  or  to  effectively  use  context  and  other  types  of 
knowledge  beyond  that  of  immediate  object  appearance.  We  propose  specific  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  some  of  these  problems  and  describe  the  design  of  a  vision  system  that  incorporates  these  new 
mechanisms.  The  system  has  been  partially  implemented  and  we  include  some  experimental  results 
indicative  of  its  operation  and  performance.1 

1  Introduction 

Most  existing  work  in  robotic  vision  has  focused  on  issues  directly  related  to  the  immediate  geometry  and 
photometry  of  the  scene  and  the  imaging  process,  such  as  recovering  the  three-dimensional  location  and 
orientation  of  scene  surfaces  from  image  data  and  recognizing  objects  by  their  geometric  shape  or  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  prespecified  collection  of  easily  measured  attributes  (e.g.,  spectral  reflectance, 
texture,  and  area).  On  the  other  hand,  most  real-world  objects  are  assigned  names  based  largely  on  their 
origin,  function,  purpose,  or  context.  For  example,  we  recognize  an  object  as  a  bridge  not  because  it  has  a 
specific  shape,  intensity,  or  texture,  but  rather  because  it  links  the  two  sections  of  a  road  interrupted  by  an 
intervening  body  of  water. 

This  research  effort  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  a  perception  system  that  not  only  recovers  shape 
but  also  achieves  a  physical  and  semantic  understanding  of  a  scene.  Such  a  development  would  form  a 
link  between  the  low-level,  quantitative  geometric  information  currently  produced  by  vision  systems  and  the 
stylized,  symbolic  representations  that  are  the  mainstay  of  formal  reasoning  and  planning  programs.  Until 
this  competence  is  available,  it  will  remain  impossible  to  develop  robots  that  react  intelligently  and  flexibly 
to  natural  environments. 

Completely  duplicating  the  human  ability  to  recognize  objects  is  probably  equivalent  to  duplicating 
human  intelligence.  An  intermediate  goal  would  be  to  recognize  the  objects  that  can  occur  in  completely 
natural  settings  (i.e .,  no  human  artifacts).  Aside  from  only  having  to  deal  with  a  restricted  class  of  objects 
and  phenomena  (probably  fewer  than  1000  distinct  entities),  purpose  and  intent  are  reduced  to  recognizing 
the  requirements  of  vegetation  for  light,  nourishment,  and  space,  as  well  as  the  constraints  physical  forces 
impose  on  both  living  objects  and  terrain  formations  This  particular  recognition  domain  derives  special 
interest  and  importance  from  the  fact  that  all  living  creatures  must  contend  with  this  world  and,  at  least  in 
part,  solve  this  particular  recognition  problem.  Since  human  recognition  abilities  evolved  in  this  context,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  this  domain  is  extendable  (an  attribute  missing  from  most  other  limited  “worlds" 
chosen  in  the  past  for  the  exploration  of  machine  recognition). 

‘Supported  by  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contracts  MDA903- 
86-C-0O84  and  DAC  A76-85-C-0004 
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How  difficult  is  the  limited  problem  of  recognition  in  the  natural  outdoor  world ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  relevant  objects  can  be  reliably  recognized  with  existing  approaches;  even  worse,  there 
current  ly  is  no  credible  story  about,  how  to  proceed.  For  example,  how  do  we  recognize  rocks  in  photographs, 
what  criteria/procedure  can  be  offered  to  a  person  who  has  never  seen  a  rock  before  (other  than  offering  the 
advice  that  after  everything  else  is  labeled,  the  remaining  objects  are  rocks)?  What  is  it  that  allows  us  to 
distinguish  a  river  from  a  lake,  a  puddle,  or  a  “run-ofT’  channel,  or  standing  water  on  a  leaf,  even  after  we 
have  locally  identified  the  visible  surfaces  in  a  photo  that  correspond  to  water? 

The  investigation  we  are  conducting  has  a  very  practical  ultimate  goal:  to  enable  autonomous  vehicles 
to  carry  out  meaningful  work.  The  research  itself  has  four  components: 

•  To  develop  an  approach  that  addresses  the  fundamental  limitations  of  today's  systems  and  that  could 
serve  as  an  architecture  for  a  computat  ional  vision  system  that  achieves  both  a  geometric  and  a  semantic 
understanding  of  its  environment. 

•  To  choose  a  vocabulary  for  describing  the  outdoor  world.  This  must  include  representations  for  de¬ 
scribing  a  wide  variety  of  shapes  and  physical  attributes,  as  well  as  constructs  for  expressing  semantic 
properties  and  relations  among  objects. 

•  To  develop  a  system  that  can  recognize  instances  of  this  vocabulary  in  imagery  from  an  out  door  domain. 
This  will  involve  building  a  knowledge  base  and  suitable  control  structures  to  enable  the  system  to 
recognize  natural  objects  in  that  domain. 

•  To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  approach  by  implementing  a  significant  portion  of  the  proposed 
architecture  and  performing  experiments  on  representative  imagery  in  the  context  of  an  autonomous 
robot. 

Our  intent  in  this  paper  is  to  frame  the  recognition  problem  for  natural  scenes,  offer  a  reasonable  story 
about  how  it  can  be  solved,  and  describe  the  progress  we  have  made  in  building  a  vision  system  for  this 
purpose. 


2  Framing  the  Problem 

What  is  ;t  that  we  want  to  recognize?  What  new  and  prior  information  do  we  require  (e.g.,  with  respect  to 
sensory  input  -  a  single  photo,  a  sequence  of  photos,  stereo  or  range  information,  passive  or  active  sensing, 
etc.)? 

We  almost  invariably  recognize  things  based  on  partial  information.  For  example,  in  a  photo,  we  never 
see  the  “backs"  of  the  objects  we  recognize,  but  rather  assume  that  they  are  there.  If  we  recognize  a  tree  in 
a  photo,  we  might  actually  see  the  trunk,  or  some  branches  and  leaves,  but  typically  (e.g.,  in  a  forest  scene), 
even  if  most  of  the  “parts”  are  visible,  we  couldn’t  correctly  assign  all  the  leaves  to  the  correct  trunk.  Thus, 
even  though  we  know  that  trees  have  trunks,  branches,  leaves,  and  roots,  it  is  generally  their  parts  that  we 
recognize  and  can  localize;  we  then  deduce  the  presence  of  the  whole.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
reasonably  intelligent  animals  that  live  in  forested  terrain  do  not  partition  the  world  the  way  we  do,  and 
may  not  even  have  a  concept  corresponding  to  the  coherent  entity  we  call  a  tree.  Thus,  questions  we  must 
address  include:  what  is  the  vocabulary  of  objects  we  want  to  be  able  to  recognize;  and,  to  what,  extent 
should  we  be  able  to  delineate  a  recognized  object? 

What  is  it  that  we  extract  from  image  data  that  allows  us  to  recognize  natural  objects?  What  knowledge 
nvi.it  we  have  in  advance?  Edges,  contours,  color,  and  texture  are  far  from  sufficient  cues  for  recognizing 
a  river,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  it  is  that  allows  us  to  recognize  a  rock.  In  a  sense,  rivers  are  shaped 
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anil  located  by  their  environment,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recognize  them  out  of  context  - 
i.e.,  without  simultaneously  recognizing  both  the  geometry  of  the  surrounding  terrain  and  the  co-occurring 
natural  objects,  'frees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shaped  by  a  genetic  “blueprint”;  they  satisfy  a  set  of  constraints 
that  are  imposed  on,  rather  than  derived  from,  their  surroundings.  One  can  probably  recognize  a  line  drawing 
of  a  tree  in  isolation,  but  not  of  a  river.  Rocks  are  intermediate  between  rivers  and  trees.  They  can  often  be 
recognized  in  isolation,  but  not  from  a  line  drawing.  They  are  positioned  by  their  immediate  environment, 
but  not  shaped  by  it;  they  do  not  conform  to  a  genetic  blueprint,  but  their  appearance  must  reflect  a  rather 
narrow  set  of  formative  conditions  [10]. 

As  a  means  of  extracting  a  manageable  subproblem  for  our  initial  effort,  the  implemented  system  is 
intended  to  recognize  a  variety  of  scene  components,  but  will  primarily  focus  on  the  task  of  recognizing 
trees.  Given  an  image  of  terrain  obtained  by  an  autonomous  vehicle,  and  a  crude  map  of  the  area,  the 
system  attempts  to  identify  the  obvious  trees.  We  wish  to  focus  on  recognition,  and  will  not  be  unduly 
concerned  with  positional  accuracy.  Objects  that  are  mislabeled  are  the  primary  errors  that  we  wish  to 
avoid  -  mislabelings  are  the  type  of  “ugly  ’  mistakes  that  plague  today’s  vision  systems. 


3  Ingredients  of  a  Solution 

The  realization  of  robust,  recognition  in  the  natural  outdoor  world  will  require  that  four  current  limitations 
of  machine  vision  be  overcome:  the  almost  exclusive  reliance  upon  shape,  the  ill-defined  nature  of  the 
partitioning  problem,  the  lack  of  an  effective  way  to  use  context,  and  the  inability  to  control  the  growth  and 
complexity  of  the  recognition  search  space. 

The  role  of  geometry  --  In  most  existing  approaches  to  machine  recognition,  the  shape  of  an  object  or  of 
its  parts  has  been  the  central  issue.  Indeed,  many  artifacts  oi  human  technology  can  be  recognized  solely 
on  the  basis  of  shape,  and  to  a  large  degree  this  fact  accounts  for  the  limited  success  so  far  achieved  by 
machine  recognition  systems  [2,  4,  12,  13],  These  techniques  cannot  be  extended  to  the  natural  world 
because  shape  alone  is  insufficient  (even  for  people)  to  recognize  most  objects  of  interest  (e.g.,  a  rock 
or  a  river).  It  is  easy  to  recognize  a  line  drawing  of  an  isolated  telephone,  but,  as  previously  discussed, 
doubtful  that  one  could  correctly  classify  a  river  based  upon  a  line  drawing  of  the  river  alone.  Indeed, 
most  natural  objects  fail  this  “line  drawing  test”  -  a  test  that  requires  identification  based  solely  on 
siiape.  The  fact  that  very  few  natural  objects  have  compact,  shape  descriptions  further  complicates  the 
use  of  shape  in  describing  natural  scenes.  Thus  a  rather  complex  and  cumbersome  description  would 
be  required  to  describe  the  shape  of  something  as  common  as  a  tree  or  a  bush.  It.  is  obvious  that  shape 
cannot,  be  the  sole  basis  for  a  general-purpose  recognition  system. 

The  role  of  scene  partitioning  -  A  common  paradigm  in  machine  vision  has  been  to  partition  an  image 
into  distinct  regions  that  are  uniform  in  intensity,  texture,  or  some  other  easily  computed  attribute, 
and  then  to  assign  labels  to  each  such  region.  For  natural  scenes,  however,  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
establish  complete  boundaries  between  objects  of  interest.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulty 
of  associating  leaves  with  the  correct  trees.  Other  examples  are  abundant  -  where  does  a  trunk  end 
and  a  branch  begin,  what  are  the  boundaries  of  a  forest,  is  a  partially  exposed  loot,  part  of  the  ground 
or  the  tree?  Despite  these  difficulties,  it  remains  necessary  to  perform  some  form  of  partitioning 
to  do  recognition,  otherwise  we  have  nothing  to  refer  to  when  making  a  classification.  Because  of 
the  impossibility  of  performing  scene  partitioning  reliably  (even  if  such  a  goal  were  well-defined),  we 
cannot  rely  on  partitioning  in  the  usual  sense.  Instead,  we  need  an  alternative  view  that  allows  object 
recognition  without  requiring  complete  or  precise  object  delineation. 

The  uso  of  contextual  information  -  It  is  widely  known  that,  an  object’s  setting  can  strongly  influence 
how  that  object,  is  recognized,  what  it  is  recognized  as,  and  if  it.  is  recognizable  at  all.  Psychological 
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studies  have  shown  that  people  cannot  understand  a  scene  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  context,  yet  when 
such  contextual  information  is  present,  recognition  is  unequivocal  [9].  Individual  objects  may  project 
as  a  multitude  of  appearances  under  different  imaging  conditions,  and  many  different  objects  may  have 
the  same  image.  From  these  studies  it  is  clear  that  computational  vision  systems  will  be  unable  to 
classify  an  object  competently  using  only  local  information.  A  perceptual  system  must  have  the  ability 
to  represent  and  use  non-local  information,  to  access  a  large  store  of  knowledge  about  the  geometric  and 
physical  properties  of  the  world,  and  to  use  that  information  in  the  course  of  recognition.  However,  the 
few  computational  vision  systems  that  make  use  of  context  do  so  superficially  or  in  severely  restricted 
ways.  In  our  work,  we  make  the  use  of  contextual  information  a  central  issue,  and  explicitly  design  a 
system  to  identify  and  use  context  as  an  integral  part  of  recognition. 

A  mechanism  for  control  of  complexity  —  The  two  standard  architectures  currently  employed  in  scene 
analysis  are  (1)  top-down  or  model-driven  interpretation,  and  (2)  bottom-up,  a  breadth-first  form  of 
sensor-driven  interpretation.  Both  of  these  forms  of  image  analysis  (and  various  intermediate  versions) 
lack  an  essential  attribute  of  intelligent  behavior  -  an  explicit  mechanism  for  generating  a  (potential 
or  actual)  problem  solution  without  requiring  some  form  of  exhaustive  search.  In  controlled  or  simple 
environments,  exhaustive  search  may  be  computationally  feasible,  but  the  complexity  of  the  natural 
world  imposes  the  requirement  for  a  more  efficient  solution  mechanism.  A  key  aspect  of  our  approach 
is  the  provision  of  an  explicit  mechanism  for  generating  high-quality  assertions  about  the  scene  without 
the  need  for  exhaustive  search. 


4  The  Shape  of  a  Solution 

An  effective  scene-recognition  system  must  provide: 

•  A  “language”  for  making  semantically  meaningful  assertions  about  a  scene. 

•  Computationally  effective  procedures  for  generating  and  evaluating  hypotheses  (assertions)  about  scene 
objects  and  relations. 

•  Methods  that  permit  validation  of  a  scene  description  at  a  global  level. 

The  key  ideas  underlying  our  approach  are: 

1.  The  selection  of  the  outdoor  navigation  and  mapping  tasks  as  the  basis  for  delimiting  the  semantic 
knowledge  the  system  must  be  able  to  employ  in  describing  and  understanding  a  scene  (some  relevant 
vocabulary  items  are  listed  in  Table  1). 


geometric  horizon  sky  ground 

skyline  thin  vertical  raised  object  occluding  edge 

raised  object  foliage  tree  trunk 

tree  crown  bush  tree 

cloud  ridge  line  branch 


Table  1:  Vocabulary  of  terms 
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2.  Explicitly  encoding  the  different  sets  of  conditions  (contexts)  under  which  the  semantic  objects  we  are 
interested  in  can  be  reliably  compared  and  recognized.  These  recognition  conditions,  which  typically 
require  the  prior  or  co-determination  of  the  presence  of  other  semantic  features,  are  called  context  sets. 
Some  of  the  criteria  that  comprise  context  sets  are  listed  in  Table  2.  High-level  knowledge  must  be 
brought  to  bear  if  recognition  is  to  be  performed  competently.  As  we  will  see,  context  sets  are  the 
central  knowledge  source  around  which  our  recognition  system  is  constructed. 


GLOBAL  CONTEXT: 

foothills  on  San  Francisco  peninsula 

daytime 

cloudless  sky 

LOCATION: 

local  topography 
touching  the  ground 
coincident  with  a  known  tree 

APPEARANCE: 

geometric:  shape,  size,  neighbors,  depth,  orientation 
photometric:  intensity,  texture,  color 

FUNCTIONALITY: 

supporting  another  object 
bridging  a  stream 
counterbalancing  a  tree  limb 

Table  2:  Examples  of  criteria  that  comprise  context  sets 

3.  1'he  design  of  a  control  structure  to  limit  the  computational  complexity  of  the  recognition  process:  (a) 
control  of  the  quality  of  hypothesis  generation  through  a  biased  form  of  image  partitioning,  i.e.,  the 
use  of  region  delineation  based  on  a  context-set-adjusted  homogeneity  metric  tailored  to  find  portions 
of  an  image  associated  with  specific  scene  features;  and  (b)  control  of  search  (in  recognition  space)  by 
creating  partial  orderings  of  all  of  the  hypotheses  making  assertions  about  the  presence  of  a  particular 
type  of  scene  feature. 

4.  Recognition  is  accomplished  by  finding  mutually  consistent  groupings  ( cliques )  of  hypotheses  about  the 
different  semantic  features.  Cliques  are  formed  by  sequentially  adding  the  highest  ranking  hypotheses 
(with  respect  to  the  partial  orderings)  that  are  consistent  with  the  current  global  interpretation. 

5.  Physical  and  imaging  constraints,  in  the  context  of  a  3-D  spatial  model,  are  employed  as  the  primary 
criteria  for  the  consistency  of  a  global  interpretation  (rather  than  probabilities  for  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  semantic  objects). 

4.1  Scene  Semantics 

There  are  probably  on  the  order  of  100  to  1000  semantic  object  classes  that  an  organism  (such  as  a  rabbit  or 
a  robot)  needs  to  be  able  to  identify  in  order  to  move  safely  about  in  a  relatively  benign  environment  (such  as 
the  grass-  and  tree-covered  rolling  hills  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area),  but  for  our  initial  experiments  we  will 
focus  on  finding  trees  and  will  recognize  other  scene  features  only  to  the  extent  of  supporting  this  primary 
objective  (these  additional  scene  features  include  sky,  ground,  thin  raised  objects,  shadows,  occlusion  edges, 
...).  As  indicated  earlier,  many  of  the  naively  chosen  object  classes  we  might  deem  appropriate  for  describing 
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a  natural  scene  require  complex  reasoning  about  those  parts  of  the  object  that  are  directly  observable;  thus, 
in  our  lirst  experiments,  we  will  actually  look  for  vertically  oriented  tree  trunks  rather  than  actual  trees.  The 
determination  of  a  semantic  vocabulary  that  matches  the  recognition  capabilities  of  a  given  vision  system 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  a  specified  task  is  a  iion-trivial  issue  that  we  are  investigating  but  will  not 
further  address  in  this  paper. 


4.2  Context  Sets 

Computer  vision  presents  the  following  paradox:  For  natural  scenes,  in  order  to  recognize  an  object,  its 
surroundings  must  first  be  recognized,  but  in  order  to  recognize  the  surroundings  the  scene  objects  must 
often  lie  recognized  first.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  recognize  everything  at  once,  or  can  some  things  be 
recognized  in  relative  isolation?  If  so,  what  are  they,  and  how  can  they  be  recognized?  It  is  certainly  the 
case  that  one  does  not  have  to  know  about  everything  in  the  universe  to  recognize  (say)  a  tree;  on  the  other 
hand,  trying  to  find  the  trees  in  an  image  by  looking  through  a  small  ‘‘peep-hole'’  may  be  impossible.  A 
critical  aspect  of  our  approach  is  to  define  explicitly  sets  of  conditions  (context  sets)  under  which  various 
semantic  objects  (such  as  trees)  can  be  recognized  -  or  at  least  ranked  (in  terms  of  their  “tree-ness”).  Typical 
conditions  employed  in  context  sets  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Our  approach  makes  use  of  several  forms  of 
context: 

•  Global  context  -  Trees  differ  greatly  from  one  climatic  zone  to  another.  Knowing  whether  the  image  is 
of  an  arctic  or  tropical  environment  should  affect  perceptual  strategies. 

•  Location  -  Ail  object  flying  through  the  air  is  more  likely  a  bird  than  a  rabbit  -  and  is  almost  certainly 
not  a  tree.  These  facts  can  be  deduced  from  context  alone,  without  any  reference  to  an  object’s  shape, 
color,  or  texture. 

•  Appearance  -  Once  a  tree  has  been  recognized,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  others,  because  neighboring  trees 
are  often  similar  in  appearance. 

•  Functionality  -  A  tree  trunk  that  has  fallen  across  a  stream  can  act  as  a  bridge,  but  can  be  identified 
as  a  bridge  only  after  recognition  of  the  stream. 

There  is  a  collection  of  context  sets  for  each  semantic  category  in  the  vocabulary  and  each  context  set  is 
associated  with  exactly  one  category.  The  system  employs  three  kinds  of  context  sets: 

(1)  A  hypothesis  generation  context  set  is  used  to  generate  candidate  hypotheses  for  the  category  it 
is  associated  with.  A  hypothesis  is  an  assertion  that,  for  example,  a  certain  specific  region  in  an  image 
corresponds  to  a  tree  trunk.  L  ach  context  set  contains  the  conditions  under  which  a  computational  process 
(operator)  .should  be  employed  and  supplies  the  particular  parameter  settings  that,  should  be  used  in  that 
context.  The  operator  is  only  invoked  when  the  conditions  of  the  context  set  are  satisfied.  All  hypothesis 
generation  context  sets  whose  conditions  are  satsified  are  used  to  generate  candidates. 

(2)  A  hypothesis  validation  context  set  is  used  to  rule  out  certain  candidate  hypotheses  from  further 
consideration  as  instances  of  a  class.  It  specifies  a  set  of  conditions  such  that  if  the  conditions  are  not 
satisfied,  the  hypothesis  could  not  denote  a  member  of  the  class.  For  example,  an  object  whose  diameter 
is  greater  than  fifty  feet  could  not  be  a  tree  trunk.  These  context  sets  eliminate  the  obviously  erroneous 
hypotheses  that  might  have  slipped  through  the  earlier  processing. 

(3)  A  hypothesis  ordering  context  set  is  used  to  rank  order  a  pair  of  candidate  hypotheses.  It  contains 
conditions  under  which  one  hypothesis  should  be  preferred  over  another  as  an  instance  of  the  class  associated 
with  the  context  set.  If  any  hypothesis  ordering  context  set  asserts  a  preference  between  two  hypotheses, 
that  preference  is  recorded.  Otherwise,  no  preference  is  established.  Pairwise  comparison  of  all  candidate 
hypotheses  for  a  class  results  in  a  partial  ordering  of  hypotheses  for  that  class. 
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4.3  Control  of  Complexity:  Hypothesis  Generation  and  Ordering 


Perception  is  appropriately  considered  a  form  of  intelligent  behavior  because  it  nominally  involves  searching 
an  infinite  “description  space”  to  find  an  appropriate  model  of  some  imaged  environment  that  conceivably 
could  have  any  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  arrangements  of  its  components.  Most  current  vision  systems 
avoid  addressing  this  central  problem  by  restricting  the  dimensionality  of  the  relevant  search  space,  for 
example,  by  dealing  exclusively  with  controlled  environments  where  only  a  few,  completely  modeled,  objects 
can  occur.  That  is,  we  have  complete  parameterized  descriptions  of  the  environment  in  advance;  our  task 
is  to  find  appropriate  values  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  numeric  parameters.  Because  such  systems 
have  no  provision  for  handling  the  combinatorics  of  complex  natural  environments,  they  are  not  capable  of 
“scaling  up”  to  real-world  scenes. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  central  consideration  in  the  design  of  a  “real  world”  vision  system  is  the  development 
of  some  mechanism  for  controlling  the  quality  (and  thus  the  quantity)  of  the  assertions/hypotheses  that  must 
be  filtered  by  the  system.  We  deal  with  this  problem  by  the  use  of  prior  knowledge,  by  context-set-controlled 
partitioning,  and  by  quality-based  ordering  of  the  generated  hypothesis  for  preferential  use  in  constructing 
global  descriptions. 


4.3.1  The  Use  of  Prior  Knowledge 

We  envision  the  system  we  are  constructing  as  being  part  of  an  autonomous  robot  situated  in  the  world, 
so  a  great  deal  of  information  will  be  available  to  it.  Furthermore,  the  spatial  and  temporal  continuity  of 
the  world  leads  to  added  opportunities  for  a  robot  vision  system  to  improve  its  performance  based  on  its 
experience. 

The  following  facts  are  known  by  reasonably  intelligent  animals  and  are  expected  to  be  immediately 
available  to  a  robot  as  well.  The  approach  we  are  taking  is  designed  to  make  use  of  these  items  of  information: 

-  Height  of  viewer  above  the  ground:  An  animal  knows  its  orientation  intrinsically  because  its  eyes 
are  fixed  in  relation  to  a  given  configuration  of  its  body  (assuming  its  feet  are  on  the  ground). 
This  value  is  fixed  (or  easily  computed)  for  a  robot  as  well. 

-  Orientation  of  the  viewer  (with  respect  to  gravity):  An  animal  knows  this  by  virtue  of  its  sense 
of  balance  in  the  inner  ear.  A  robot  could  know  this  by  employing  a  simple  sensor. 

-  Vertical  vanishing  point:  Knowing  the  orientation  of  the  viewer  with  respect  to  gravity  allows  one 
to  compute  the  vertical  vanishing  point  in  the  image  plane. 

-  A  depth  image:  Through  stereopsis,  an  animal  can  estimate  the  distance  to  the  things  that  it  sees, 
although  the  quality,  density  of  coverage,  and  accuracy  are  debatable,  and  the  precision  available 
to  it  degrades  with  distance.  A  robot  might  employ  several  means  to  acquire  depth  data.  Binocular 
stereo  techniques  provide  depths  with  various  qualities.  Laser  rangefinders  provide  dense  depth 
images  but  have  other  limitations.  Other  techniques  (motion,  texture,  shading)  and  sensors 
(acoustic,  structured  light)  are  also  available. 

-  The  ground  (at  least  one  point  in  an  image  that  can  be  labeled  as  ground):  An  animal  can  identify 
at  least  one  point  that  is  known  to  be  on  the  ground  by  looking  at  its  feet  (assuming  the  animal 
is  currently  standing  on  the  ground).  A  robot  could  perform  the  same  action  to  locate  a  ground 
point. 

-  The  sky  (at  least  one  point  in  an  image  that  can  be  labeled  as  sky):  An  animal  can  find  at  least 
one  point  that  is  known  to  be  sky  by  looking  straight  up  (assuming  it  is  not  currently  underneath 
a  tree,  in  a  cave,  etc.)  A  robot  could  do  the  same. 
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-  Erperience:  Unless  the  terrain  is  totally  new,  an  animal  has  knowledge  of  the  relative  locations 
and  appearance  of  some  features  and  can  predict  the  appearance  of  parts  of  a  scene.  While  the 
vocabulary  and  representation  of  this  information  remain  research  issues,  a  robot  should  store 
and  use  this  type  of  information  as  well. 


4.3.2  Context-Set-Controlled  Partitioning  and  Hypothesis  Ordering 

One  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  our  approach  is  its  organization.  Over  the  years,  many  different  strategies 
have  been  proposed  for  extracting  information  from  images.  It  has  become  apparent  that  no  single  general- 
purpose  strategy  will  suffice  to  address  the  many  requirements  placed  on  vision  systems.  Our  approach  is 
designed  to  choose  low-level  operations  based  on  the  semantics  and  context  of  each  visual  task.  Rather 
than  applying  a  fixed  operator  in  all  circumstances,  we  make  strong  use  of  semantics  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  low-level  processing. 

The  underlying  structure  of  the  design  is  motivated  by  the  following  key  observation: 

Within  any  given  image,  there  is  usually  a  relatively  straightforward  technique  that  will  find 
the  object  or  feature  of  interest. 

Of  course,  that  particular  technique  may  fail  miserably  when  applied  to  some  other  image.  However,  given 
a  collection  of  simple  techniques,  one  can  generate  a  number  of  candidate  features  that,  will  nearly  always 
contain  the  “correct”  interpretation.  It  then  remains  to  choose  that  feature  from  among  all  the  candidates. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  make  use  of  a  novel  scheme: 

First,  we  bias  the  feature  (hypothesis)  generation  process  to  be  more  responsive  to  generating 
good  hypotheses  relevant  to  a  specific  semantic  category.  Then  we  compare  the  candidates  pair¬ 
wise  to  find  instances  that  are  clearly  “better”  examples  of  the  given  class  than  their  opponents. 
Repeating  this  comparison  process  imposes  a  partial  order  on  the  candidate  set  for  each  label  of 
interest. 

This  departs  from  conventional  approaches  in  two  ways.  First,  comparing  two  candidates  for  a  given  label 
requires  knowledge  of  the  semantics  of  that  label  only,  whereas  the  customary  approach  of  comparing  two 
labels  for  a  given  region  requires  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between  many  semantic  categories.  This 
orientation  provides  a  basis  for  believing  that  sufficient  knowledge  might  be  encoded  in  the  system  to  allow 
robust  comparison.  Second,  we  enforce  the  condition  that  the  comparisons  lead  to  a  determination  only  if 
one  candidate  is  clearly  a  better  choice  than  the  other.  With  this  conservative  approach,  we  hope  to  avoid 
the  “ugly  mistake”  of  misclassifying  a  candidate  based  on  too  little  information. 

The  actual  hypotheses  generated  by  the  system  are  motivated  and  shaped  by  the  context  sets  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  a  collection  of  production  rules.  Separate  partitions  of  an  image  are  created  for  each 
relevant  semantic  object  class  (e.g.,  sky,  ground,  trees  ...),  and  in  some  cases,  for  each  specific  context 
set.  The  basic  mechanism  for  creating  a  partition  is  an  operator  that  assigns  to  each  pixel  in  the  image  a 
homogeneity  score  which  is  a  measure  of  its  maximum  “feature  space  distance”  from  any  of  its  immediate 
neighbors.  The  components  of  the  feature  space,  and  their  relative  weightings,  are  specified  by  the  currently 
active  context  set. 

The  output  of  the  homogeneity  operator  is  a  gray-scale  overlay  of  the  original  image  that  can  be  thresh- 
olded  (under  context  set  control)  to  form  a  binary  image  in  which  the  “zero  points”  either  are  discontinuities 
or  correspond  to  some  feature  other  than  the  one  associated  with  the  context  set.;  the  “one  points”  are 
accumulated  into  coherent  regions  that  are  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  feature  of  interest  (see  Figures 
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1-4).  The  context  set  may  require  that  other  generic  operations  be  performed  on  the  detected  regions;  e.g., 
"skeleton"  generation  as  required  for  tree  detection. 

In  actual  practice,  the  context  sets  have  varying  degrees  of  specificity  and  precision.  The  more  general 
and  low-resolution  context  sets  will  operate  first  (because  their  conditions  are  more  easily  satisfied),  and 
they  typically  use  the  output  of  the  generic  image  operators  with  some  standard  set  of  parameter  values. 
Thus,  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  a  few  generic  operators  over  the  image  once  in  forming  an  initial  scene 
model.  (Table  3  describes  the  collection  of  generic  operators  we  currently  employ.)  Specialized  operators 
and  generic  operators  with  customized  settings  are  typically  required  by  the  context  sets  that  can  only  be 
invoked  after  the  initial  model  is  formed  -  these  context  sets  make  more  precise  assertions  about  the  scene, 
or  deal  with  known  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  finding  the  relevant  object  instances.  For  example,  the 
system  might  require  a  special  context  set  to  recognize  a  lightning-struck  tree  that  is  known  to  be  present, 
but  no  longer  looks  like  a  normal  tree. 


TEXTURE  -  Measures  the  log-variance  in  a  small  window 

STRIATION  -  Measures  the  orientation  and  strength  of  an  oriented  pattern 

THRESHOLD  -  Creates  a  binary  mask 

SEGMENTATION  -  Partitions  an  image 

ASSOCIATION  -  Groups  contiguous  clusters  in  a  binary  mask 

EDGE  DETECTION  -  Finds  discontinuities 

LINEAR  DELINEATION  -  Finds  line-like  structure 

HOMOGENEITY  -  Measures  the  maximum  feature-space  difference 

between  pixels  in  a  small  neighborhood 

Table  3:  Operators 

The  system  constructs  a  global  scene  model  by  incrementally  assembling  mutually  consistent  collections 
of  hypotheses  (generated  by  the  process  just  described).  The  hypothesis  generation  context  sets  are  used  to 
assure  that  only  reasonable  assertions  are  made;  the  hypothesis  ordering  context  sets  are  used  to  provide  an 
ordering  for  selecting  the  most  likely  hypotheses  to  add  to  the  model.  There  is  a  collection  of  context  sets 
for  each  class  of  objects  the  system  is  to  recognize.  If  any  one  of  them  has  a  preference  during  a  comparison 
of  two  hypotheses,  then  that  preference  is  taken  into  account  by  incorporating  it  in  the  partial  order.  If 
no  context  set  can  establish  a  preference,  or  if  several  context  sets  disagree  (which  ideally  should  never 
happen  and  would  require  a  modification  of  the  context  sets  involved),  then  no  preference  is  recorded  for 
that  comparison.  In  this  way,  a  partial  order  is  constructed  from  all  hypotheses  for  each  object  class. 

4.4  Constructing  a  Global  Scene  Model 

Once  partial  orders  have  been  constructed  for  the  labels  of  interest,  and  for  the  additional  labels  that  appear 
as  terms  in  the  primary  context  sets,  a  search  for  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  scene  is  conducted. 
Hypotheses  are  individually  added  to  cliques,  checking  for  consistency  with  those  already  present  in  the 
clique.  The  search  begins  with  those  candidates  at  the  tops  of  the  partial  orders  and  progresses  until  no 
more  hypotheses  can  be  added  without  causing  a  contradiction.  The  clique  that  explains  the  largest  portion 
of  the  ;mage  is  offered  as  the  best  interpretation.  The  result  should  represent  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
major  portions  of  the  image. 


4.5  Model  Consistency 

Determining  the  “correctness”  of  a  scene  model  is  analogous  to  establishing  the  validity  of  a  scientific  theory 
-  one  can  never  be  assured  that  the  model  is  valid:  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  filter  out  incorrect  models 
by  showing  they  have  some  internal  contradiction  or  violate  some  accepted  fact.  In  the  approach  we  have 
described  for  constructing  a  scene  model,  the  problem  of  assuring  global  consistency  is  addressed  by  the 
mechanism  for  clique  formation  -  the  addition  of  a  new  assertion  about  the  scene  should  not  be  able  to  cause 
the  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  of  other  context  sets  that  cause  rejection  of  already  accepted  hypotheses. 

Assertions  about  the  different  semantic  categories  constrain  each  other  in  an  absolute  way  in  terms  of 
establishing  3-D  geometric  and  physical  relationships  that  must  be  consistent  with  known  (a  priori)  facts 
about  the  environment  and  the  object  categories  (constraints  on  size;  support;  orientation;  occupancy  of 
solid  objects;  and  free-space  imposed  by  the  viewing  geometry  of  the  image).  For  example,  if  an  object  was 
identified  as  a  tree  at  some  unknown  distance,  and  a  later  assertion  established  the  distance  to  the  tree  so  as 
to  allow  us  to  check  its  dimensions  against  known  generic  tree  size  limits,  we  might  find  that  a  contradiction 
exists  between  the  distance  assertion  and  the  tree  identity  assertion.  Thus,  if  an  object  is  identified  as  a 
tree,  then  a  region  of  the  image  completely  occluding  a  portion  of  the  trunk  certainly  cannot  be  sky.  Even 
if  the  system  has  enough  knowledge  to  deduce  this  fact  through  activation  of  appropriate  context  sets  (i.e. , 
(1)  an  occluding  object  is  closer  than  the  object  it  occludes,  (2)  the  sky  is  infinitely  far  away,  (3)  if  the 
sky  occludes  the  tree  trunk,  the  tree  trunk  is  infinitely  far  away,  (4)  a  visible  object  at  infinite  distance  has 
infinite  size,  (5)  trees  have  finite  size),  explicit  knowledge  of  this  contradiction  might  remain  unknown  to 
the  system.  Since  there  is  no  explicit  mechanism  for  accomplishing  the  above  reasoning,  the  contradiction 
would  only  be  recognized  if  we  explicitly  force  the  propagation  of  all  distance  and  size  assertions  (i.e.,  make 
explicit  all  physical  assertions).  Rather  than  attempting  to  achieve  this  purpose  by  random  or  exhaustive 
expansion  of  our  knowledge  base,  we  build  a  (simulated)  analogical  model  of  the  environment  as  a  way  of 
directing  the  deductive  process  in  evaluating  global  consistency.  Thus,  consistency  checking  is  accomplished 
by  3-D  model  construction  according  to  a  set  of  conditions  that  prevent  a  non-physically-realizable  situation 
from  occuring.  The  resulting  3-D  model  is  one  of  the  primary  outputs  of  the  system. 


5  Progress 

The  adequacy  of  our  approach  is  largely  an  empirical  question  which  we  address  experimentally  using  real 
imagery.  The  implementation  (called  CVS,  for  Contextual  Vision  System)  is  not  complete,  but  enough  has 
been  put  in  place  to  provide  some  preliminary  results.  The  system  is  built  on  a  number  of  other  components 
that  we  routinely  use  in  our  work.  One  of  these,  the  Core  Knowledge  System  (CKS),  provides  the  primary 
representation  and  storage  mechanism  for  the  actual  and  hypothesized  scene  entities  derived  by  the  CVS 
[19,  20], 

Our  implementation  strategy  has  been  first  to  construct  a  control  structure  to  carry  out  all  phases  of  the 
approach.  This  has  been  completed.  Second,  an  instantiation  of  the  knowledge  base  has  been  accomplished 
for  a  thin  slice  of  the  knowledge  that  must  be  present  in  a  fully  functional  system.  We  have  used  results 
obtained  from  this  partial  system  to  guide  the  design  of  the  remainder  of  the  knowledge  base  and  to  provide 
insight  into  the  merits  and  limitations  of  our  approach.  Constructing  the  knowledge  bases  for  a  perceptual 
system  can  be  a  tedious  and  difficult  task.  It  is  clear  that  some  form  of  automated  knowledge  acquisition 
(learning)  is  desirable  and  perhaps  necessary.  We  are  exploring  ways  to  add  such  a  facility  to  CVS. 


5.1  Vocabulary 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  choice  of  vocabulary  is  crucial,  and  the  best  terms  to  include  in  the  vocabulary 
may  not  be  the  most  obvious  ones.  The  terms  we  currently  employ  for  the  recognition  of  trees  were  listed  in 
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Table  1,  They  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  three  factors:  (1)  they  can  often  be  recognized  in  relative  isolation 
-  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  other  classes  is  probably  not  necessary  for  finding  potential  candidates;  (2) 
they  appear  to  be  useful  for  setting  the  context  for  the  recognition  of  other  objects;  and  (3)  operators  can 
be  constructed  to  reliably  locate  candidate  instances.  As  the  system  matures,  we  will  introduce  new  terms 
into  the  vocabulary. 

5.2  Control  of  Complexity 

In  the  customary  machine  vision  paradigm,  an  image  is  partitioned  into  disjoint  regions,  and  a  unique  label  is 
assigned  to  each  one.  If  there  are  r  regions  and  k  labels,  then  rk  possible  labelings  exist.  Various  constraints 
and  heuristics  are  employed  to  find  the  best  labeling  within  this  search  space,  which  is  exponential  in  the 
number  of  potential  labels. 

Within  CVS,  each  operator  generates  a  small  number  of  candidate  regions,  which  are  then  ordered  by 
the  applicable  context  sets  and  added  to  cliques.  Suppose  a  correct  interpretation  of  an  image  contains  r 
regions.  Let  p  be  the  probability  that  a  region  that  is  about  to  be  added  to  a  clique  is  part  of  a  consistent 
interpretation.  The  probability  of  adding  r  such  regions  to  a  single  clique  is  pr .  On  average,  one  would  have 
to  try  constructing  p~r  cliques  before  a  valid  one  with  r  regions  is  obtained.  Since  each  clique  requires  up  to 
r  regions,  the  complexity  of  clique  construction  is  0(rp~r).  Thus,  any  contextual  recognition  scheme,  such 
as  ours,  is  potentially  exponential  in  the  number  of  regions  in  the  result.  A  coarse  description  i*  generated 
rather  quickly  -  more  detail  can  be  added  but  at  an  exponentially  increasing  cost.  The  key  to  attaining  a 
manageable  level  of  complexity  is  the  ability  to  offer  a  candidate  region  to  a  clique  with  a  high  probability  of 
acceptance.  If  p  —  1,  then  the  complexity  is  O(r).  Obviously,  the  closer  that  p  approaches  1,  the  longer  one 
can  ward  off  a  combinatoric  explosion.  The  quality  of  the  candidate  generators  certainly  affects  p  -  having 
fewer  incorrect  candidates  yields  a  higher  probability  of  acceptance.  The  process  of  part  ial  order  construction 
was  designed  to  boost  p  even  higher.  By  ensuring  that  the  best  examples  of  a  label  are  introduced  first,  one 
may  avoid  the  need  to  introduce  some  of  the  less  likely  candidates. 

5.3  Hypothesis  Generators 

A  hypothesis  generator  is  implemented  as  a  combination  of  low-level  operations  that  delineates  in  an  image 
one  or  more  regions  as  candidates  for  a  particular  vocabulary  term.  Our  strategy  has  largely  been  to  employ 
standard  image-processing  routines  that  have  been  developed  by  the  vision  community  through  the  years. 
These  are  combined  in  various  ways  to  tailor  their  output  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  context  sets. 
Some  of  the  operators  we  currently  employ  were  listed  in  Table  3. 

5.4  Hypothesis  Ordering 

Partial  orders  among  candidate  regions  are  created  by  pairwise  comparison  of  candidates.  Context  sets 
associated  with  each  vocabulary  term  are  employed  to  perform  the  pairwise  comparison.  A  context  set 
defines  a  collection  of  related  criteria  that  is  sufficient  to  prefer  one  candidate  over  another  as  an  instance 
of  its  class.  Examples  of  such  criteria  are  listed  in  Table  2.  When  some  criterion  is  not  satisfied,  a  context 
set  will  offer  no  preference  between  two  candid?' es.  A  preference  relation  will  be  added  to  the  partial  order 
if  any  context  set  offers  a  preference.  Examples  of  several  partial  orderings  of  candidate'  regions  is  shown  in 
Figures  5  -  7. 

There  is  one  special  “context  set”  for  each  semantic  category  that  enforces  constraints  on  the  physical 
properties  of  the  object  (e.g.  tree  trunk  width,  maximum  tree  height,  maximum  branch  lengths).  If  any 
physical  property  of  an  object  fails  to  satisfy  a  listed  constraint,  the  object  cannot  he  given  the  corresponding 
label  and  is  removed  from  the  partial  order. 
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5.5  Global  Consistency 


A  labeled  region  is  not  accepted  until  a  mutually  consistent  set  of  labeled  regions  is  identified  that  explains 
the  image  features.  Cliques  of  consistent  regions  are  formed  incrementally  by  nominating  a  candidate  for 
inclusion,  evaluating  it  for  consistency  with  the  existing  clique,  and  adding  it  to  the  clique.  If  a  nominee 
is  found  to  be  incompatible  with  a  clique,  it  is  removed  from  its  partial  order  and  an  alternate  nominee 
is  selected.  If  a  nominee  is  consistent,  it  is  added  to  the  clique,  and  all  context  sets  are  (theoretically) 
reevaluated  in  light  of  the  new  context  represented  by  the  expanded  clique.2 

A  3-0  model  of  the  evolving  clique  is  created  by  inserting  object  tokens  into  the  Core  Knowledge  System 
[19,  20].  The  spatial  and  semantic  retrieval  mechanisms  of  the  CKS  are  employed  to  establish  context  for 
further  processing  by  other  context  sets.  The  CKS  maintains  the  data  associated  with  each  clique  as  separate 
opinions  so  that  hypotheses  maintained  by  one  clique  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  another  clique. 

Nominees  are  chosen  according  to  various  heuristics  that  attempt  to  maximize  the  chance  that  a  candidate 
will  be  accepted  into  a  clique.  Currently,  we  use  the  simple  heuristic  of  choosing  the  largest  region  that  is 
atop  any  partial  order.  Later,  we  intend  to  allow  the  context  to  suggest  which  candidate  from  which  class 
should  be  nominated. 

An  initial  consistency  check  is  performed  in  the  image  plane.  A  nominee  is  checked  for  overlap  with  any 
region  already  in  the  clique.  If  the  overlap  exceeds  a  threshold,  the  nominee  is  ruled  to  be  inconsistent.  This 
simple-minded  scheme  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  place-holder  until  a  module  capable  of  full  three-dimensional 
consistency  checking  is  completed. 


5.6  Illustration  of  Clique  Formation 

We  now  present  an  example  showing  the  preprocessing  and  result  of  clique  formation.  Some  aspects  of  the 
example  have  been  hand-edited  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.  Figure  8  portrays  an  image  of  some  trees  on  the 
Stanford  campus  that  has  been  presented  to  CVS  for  interpretation.  After  applying  a  number  of  context 
sets  and  their  associated  hypothesis  generators,  partial  orders  for  the  vocabulary  terms  sky,  foliage,  ground, 
and  tree  trunk  have  been  created  (see  Figures  5  -  7). 

Suppose  that  sky  candidate  number  593  (which  was  generated  by  a  simple  thresholding  on  intensity)  is 
nominated  first.  It  is  added  to  an  empty  clique  and  the  corresponding  volume  is  marked  as  sky  in  the  CKS. 
Any  context  sets  that  might  now  be  satisfied  are  reevaluated.  This  reevaluation  may  cause  the  generation  of 
new  candidates  or  may  change  some  of  the  partial  orders,  but  for  the  remainder  of  this  example,  we’ll  assume 
that  does  not  happen.  Next,  foliage  candidate  543  is  introduced.  It  overlaps  somewhat  with  the  sky  region 
in  the  clique,  but  not  enough  to  flag  an  inconsistency.  So  543  is  added  as  foliage;  its  volume  (estimated 
using  range  from  stereo)  is  inserted  in  CKS  as  foliage,  context  sets  are  reevaluated,  and  processing  continues. 
Next  ground  region  549  is  nominated.  Its  overlap  with  the  sky  region  already  in  the  clique  is  greater  than 
the  allowed  threshold  for  ground-sky  overlap  and  is  ruled  inconsistent.  Candidate  549  is  removed  from  the 
ground  partial  order  and  processing  continues.  Suppose  foliage  candidate  545  is  nominated  next.  Its  overlap 
with  the  sky  region  already  in  the  clique  is  small  enough,  so  its  volume  is  computed  and  inserted  in  the  CKS. 
Hut,  because  it  is  completely  contained  in  the  sky  volume  it  has  no  possibility  for  support,  and  is  ruled  as 
inconsistent.  It  and  all  its  inferiors  in  the  foliage  partial  order  are  removed  from  consideration  because  there 
are  context  sets  that  have  already  determined  that  545  is  a  better  example  of  foliage  than  544  or  594.  If  545 
is  not  foliage,  than  544  and  594  cannot  be  foliage  either.  Further  nomination  of  candidates  554  (sky),  540 
and  530  (ground),  546  (foliage)  and  537  (tree  trunk)  yields  a  clique  containing  (536  537  540  543  546  593)  - 
its  coverage  of  the  image  is  portrayed  in  Figure  9(a). 

practice,  a  “lazy"  evaluation  scheme  is  employed  to  perform  the  rccvahiation  efficiently. 
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Now  suppose  a  new  clique  is  created,  but  that  sky  candidate  55(5  is  the  first  nominated.  Foliage  candidate 

543  is  nominated  and  accepted.  When  ground  candidate  549  is  nominated,  no  overlap  with  the  sky  region 
is  found,  so  549  is  accepted  into  the  clique  as  ground.  Foliage  candidate  545  is  now  found  to  be  supportable 
by  the  ground,  so  it  is  accepted  as  well.  Further  processing  results  in  a  clique  containing  (536  537  540  543 

544  545  546  549  556  595).  The  coverage  of  this  clique  is  shown  in  Figure  9(b).  Because  it  explains  more  of 
the  image  than  the  previous  clique,  it  is  accepted  as  the  better  interpretation. 


6  Concluding  Discussion 

6.1  Prior  Work 

Nearly  all  of  the  existing  work  on  recognition  (by  a  robot  ic  vision  system)  has  been  conducted  in  a  context 
where  precise  geometric  models  of  the  relevant  objects  are  known  beforehand,  and  the  major  goal  has  been 
to  find  projections  of  the  various  models  that  best  match  some  part  of  an  image  [2,  4,  12,  13].  To  relax 
the  requirement  for  complete  and  accurate  models,  Fischler  and  Elschlager  introduced  the  technique  of 
deformable  (spring-loaded)  templates  [6],  which  represent,  objects  as  a  combination  of  local  appearances  and 
desired  relations  among  them  (the  “springs”).  An  object  represented  in  this  way  is  located  in  an  image  by- 
using  a  form  of  dynamic  programming  to  simultaneously  minimize  local  and  global  evaluation  functions. 
Some  geometric  recognition  systems,  such  as  ACRONYM  [3’  accept  parameterized  models  to  recognize  a 
class  of  objects,  but  these  too  are  overly  restrictive  to  be  of  much  use  with  natural  features. 

For  the  natural  world,  precise  geometric  models  of  natural  objects  are  not  available,  and  existing  tech¬ 
niques  ofTer  little  insight  on  how  to  proceed.  There  has  been  some  work  directed  toward  the  goal  of  semant  ic 
understanding  of  natural  outdoor  scenes  (1,  5,  7,  11,  14,  16,  17,  IS,  21,  22j,  but  surprisingly,  very  little  new 
work  has  been  initiated  in  the  last  ten  years.3  All  of  these  approaches  begin  by  partitioning  the  image  into 
regions,  which  presumably  mirrors  the  “natural”  decomposition  of  the  scene  into  “objects.”  The  regions  are 
then  analyzed  in  one  way  or  another  to  determine  their  interrelationships,  to  merge  them  into  larger  regions, 
and  ultimately,  to  assign  each  region  a  label  that  categorizes  it  semantically. 

6.2  Our  Contribution 

Some  of  the  key  differences  between  our  work  and  previous  efforts  include  recognition  in  the  absence  of 
explicit  shape  models;  no  reliance  on  accurately  partitioned  and  delineated  objects;  no  requirement  for 
logically  consistent  absolute  constraints;  and  no  use  of  probabilistic  models  requiring  a  priori  probability- 
values  and  independence  assumptions. 

The  critical  issue  that  must  be  resolved  in  formulating  a  viable  control  strategy  is  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  everything  at  once  (e.g.,  via  relaxation),  or  whether  some  critical  scene  elements  can/must  be 
recognized  first  in  relative  isolation.  If  so,  what  are  these  elements  and  how  can  they  be  found?  In  a  similar 
sense,  what  volume  of  space,  context,  etc.  constitutes  a  .smallest  interpretable  unit?  We  take  a  relatively 
unique  position  based  on  the  following  assertion:  almost  nothing  in  nature  can  be  visually  identified  in 
isolation.  Therefore,  every  interpretation  rule  must  have  an  explicitly  stated  contextual  setting  to  which  its 
use  is  restricted. 

The  ability  to  generate  “good”  hypotheses  and  perform  reliable  comparisons  of  candidates  for  a  particular 
label  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  system.  We  have  devised  a  new  mechanism,  known  as 
context  sets ,  to  support  these  functions.  The  name  derives  from  the  need  to  compile  a  set  of  information 

3The  major  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  work  sponsored  hy  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  program.  However, 
much  of  this  work,  such  as  that  described  in  this  paper,  has  still  not  reached  a  full  stage  of  maturity. 
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sufficient  for  deciding  whether  one  candidate  should  be  preferred  over  another.  This  information,  then, 
constitutes  the  context  for  recognition  in  that  circumstance.  The  context  sets  are  the  mechanism  employed 
to  account  for  such  factors  as  view  angle,  scale,  and  geographic  location. 

The  context  sets  are  the  main  repository  of  knowledge  within  our  system.  In  addition  to  supporting 
the  ordering  of  hypotheses,  and  thus  the  efficient  construction  of  a  global  model,  they  play  a  major  role  in 
hypothesis  generation  and  in  checking  global  consistency  -  the  context  sets  are  thus  an  integrative  mechanism 
linking  all  the  different  knowledge  levels  the  system  must  be  concerned  with. 

A  key  idea  in  the  way  the  system  is  organized  is  that  we  do  not  make  direct  decisions  that  choose  between 
two  different  class  labels  for  a  detected  region  in  an  image  -  the  context  sets  and  the  partial  orderings  they 
create  deal  only  with  one  semantic  category.  Thus  we  avoid  the  combinatorics  of  having  to  (explicitly) 
describe  how  to  distinguish  among  combinations  of  different  class  labels  for  an  unknown  object.  We  also 
avoid  the  need  to  make  major  modifications  in  our  knowledge  base  when  some  new  object  type  is  added. 
Recognition  in  the  CVS  is  accomplished  when  a  globally-consistent,  labeled  3-D  model  has  been  constructed. 
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white  on  the  original  image). 


Figure  1:  Output  of  various  operators  applied  to  a  natural  scene 
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(a)  B&W  Image  of  some  trees  and 
a  stump 

(b)  Homogeneity  operator  -  Each 
pixel  value  is  the  maximum  differ¬ 
ence  in  intensity  between  it  and 
all  neighboring  pixels. 

(c)  Striations  operator  -  Line  seg¬ 
ments  show  the  orientation  of  any 
texture  pattern  in  a  small  win¬ 
dow. 

(d)  Sky  region  hypotheses  -  The 
entire  scene  wets  partitioned  by 
the  KNIFE  segmenter.  There 
were  no  relatively  bright,  untex¬ 
tured  regions  above  the  geometric 
horizon. 

(e)  Thin  object  hypotheses  - 
A  linear  delineation  operation 
[8]  was  performed  on  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  homogeneity  operator 
(b)  above.  Short  segments  and 
highly-convoluted  segments  were 
removed.  Portions  of  several  tree 
trunks  have  been  identified. 

(f)  Ground  region  hypotheses  - 
Regions  of  horizontal  striations 
were  extracted  from  (c)  above. 
Small  regions  have  been  dis¬ 
carded.  Notice  how  the  stump  is 
not  included. 

Figure  2:  Output  of  various  operators  applied  to  a  natural  scene 
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(d)  Sky  region  hypotheses  -  The 
entire  scene  was  partitioned  by 
the  KNIFE  segmenter.  Each  re¬ 
gion  that  is  above  the  geomet¬ 
ric  horizon,  is  relatively  bright, 
and  is  relatively  untextured  is  dis¬ 
played. 


(e)  Thin  object  hypotheses  - 
A  linear  delineation  operation 
was  performed  on  the  output 
of  the  homogeneity  operator  (b) 
above.  Short  segments  and 
highly-convoluted  segments  were 
removed.  The  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  successfully  delineated,  al¬ 
though  some  spurious  candidates 
remain  to  be  filtered  out  later. 


(f)  Ground  region  hypotheses  - 
Regions  of  horizontal  striations 
were  extracted  from  (c)  above. 
Small  regions  have  been  dis¬ 
carded.  Some  branches  of  the 
trees  were  picked  up,  but  these 
candidates  should  be  eliminated 
during  later  processing. 


Figure  3:  Output  of  various  operators  applied  to  a  natural  scene 


(a)  B&W  Image  of  some  trees 

(b)  Homogeneity  operator  -  Each 
pixel  value  is  the  maximum  differ¬ 
ence  in  intensity  between  it  and 
all  neighboring  pixels 

(c)  Striations  operator  -  Line  seg¬ 
ments  show  the  orientation  of  any 
texture  pattern  in  a  small  window 

(d)  Sky  region  hypotheses  -  The 
entire  scene  was  partitioned  by 
the  KNIFE  segmenter.  Each  re¬ 
gion  that  is  above  the  geomet¬ 
ric  horizon,  is  relatively  bright, 
and  is  relatively  untextured  is  dis¬ 
played.  No  regions  survived. 

(e)  Thin  object  hypotheses  - 
A  linear  delineation  operation 
was  performed  on  the  output 
of  the  homogeneity  operator  (b) 
above.  Short  segments  and 

highly-convoluted  segments  were 
removed.  Many  of  the  tree  trunks 
have  been  identified. 

(f)  Ground  region  hypotheses  - 
Regions  of  horizontal  striations 
were  extracted  from  (c)  above. 
Small  regions  have  been  dis¬ 
carded.  Very  little  ground  was 
identified  because  the  terrain  is 
covered  with  tall  grass. 

Figure  4:  Output  of  various  operators  applied  to  a  natural  scene 
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Abstract 

The  GeoMeter  modeling  system  is  described.  The  system  is  designed  to  manipulate  solid  models  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  GeoMeter  also  supports  polynomial  and  transcendental  function  manipulation,  including  methods 
for  solving  systems  of  polynomial  equations.  The  applications  for  such  methods  in  the  context  of  solid  modeling 
and  computer  vision  are  also  discussed. 


1  Introduction 

GeoMeter  [16]  is  a  system  written  in  Common  Lisp  for  the  purpose  of  modeling  solid  objects  and  providing  tools  for 
algebraic  manipulation.  The  original  motivation  for  GeoMeter  was  as  a  library  to  support  experiments  in  Computer 
Vision,  although  its  uses  are  by  no  means  limited  to  that  application.  It  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  effort  in 
both  the  Image  Understanding  Laboratory  at  the  GE  Research  and  Development  Center,  and  more  recently  in  the 
VISIONS  Group  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  Others  who  have  been  affiliated  with  this  software 
are  now  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Existing  uses  of  GeoMeter  include  robot  navigation  [17,18],  model  matching  [33],  model  construction  from  image 
data  [32],  proofs  of  geometry  theorems  using  algebraic  techniques  [14],  and  computation  of  generic  view  information 
[19].  GeoMeter  is  written  in  Common  Lisp,  and  has  been  compiled  and  tested  on  TI  Explorers,  Symbolics  Lisp 
Machines,  VAXLisp,  and  Suns  under  Lucid  Lisp.  Work  is  underway  to  allow  GeoMeter  to  run  on  the  Sequent 
Balance  2000  series  computer. 

Many  of  the  functions  and  data  structures  in  GeoMeter  have  close  counterparts  in  mathematics.  The  implementors 
attempted  to  approach  classical  mathematical  terminology  in  naming  functions  and  data  structures.  The  intent  was 
to  keep  interested  users  from  being  bewildered  by  a  deluge  of  nonstandard  terminology.  In  addition,  it  allows  users 
to  resort  to  their  own  mathematical  references  for  clarification  of  certain  concepts,  when  desired. 

1.1  Representations 

There  are  many  different  representations  for  encoding  the  shape  and  three-dimensional  structure  of  objects.  All 
of  them  impose  some  type  of  restriction  on  the  surfaces  that  can  be  described.  For  example,  ACRONYM  uses 
generalized  cylinders  as  the  basic  primitive  [5],  SuperSketch  uses  superqnadrics  [29],  some  are  specifically  polyhedral 
[31]  while  others  provide  multiple  primitives  [6]  For  example,  the  Designer  system  [30]  has  rectangular  blocks  togelher 
with  spheres,  cylinders,  and  tori. 

In  GeoMeter,  the  language  of  simplicial  complexes  in  algebraic  topology  [15,20]  has  been  adopted  for  describing 
surfaces.  It  provides  generality  and  an  explicit  representation  of  edges,  vertices,  and  faces.  Each  of  these  serve  as  a 
type  of  geometric  primitive,  and  can  be  parameterized  as  a  smooth  function  from  a  point,  unit  interval,  and  triangle 
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to  R\  respectively.  For  example,  a  standard  0-simplex  is  a  point,  a  1-simplex  is  a  straight  line  segment,  and  a 
2-simplex  is  a  triangle  (see  figure  1).  In  the  usual  mathematical  approach,  a  smooth  n-simplex  is  a  differentiable 
map  from  the  standard  n-simplex  to  a  subset  of  R3,  and  the  images  of  these  0-,  1-,  and  2-simplices  correspond  to 
the  vertices,  edges  and  faces  of  a  surface.  Surfaces  are  thus  constructed  as  the  union  of  these  primitives,  and  are 
denoted  by  an  algebraic  sum  of  simplices.  This  representation  produces  a  triangulation  of  the  surface,  where  the 
triangles  are  not  necessarily  planar.  Each  smooth  simplex  determines  an  orientation  on  its  image,  i.e.  a  choice  of  the 
direction  of  the  normal  at  each  point.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  theory  of  Algebraic  Topology  provides  operations 
for  determining  whether  the  triangles  in  a  simplicia!  complex  fit  together  to  form  a  closed  surface.  This  theory 
provides  the  foundation  for  many  of  GeoMeter’s  operations. 


1-simplti 


Figure  I:  0-,  I-,  and  2-simplices 


2  GeoMeter  Structure 

GeoMeter  has  two  basic  parts:  a  geometric  section,  and  an  analytic  section.  The  geometric  section  consists  of  those  i 

functions  and  data  structures  which  are  used  to  describe  physical  objects.  The  analytic  section  consists  of  functions 
and  data  structures  used  in  manipulating  polynomials  and  transcendental  functions. 

2.1  Geometric  section 

The  three  basic  entities  which  GeoMeter  uses  to  represent  sets  are  the  vertex,  the  edge,  and  the  face.  These  entities 
are  composed  to  represent  solid  objects.  The  vertex  is  a  O-dimensional  primitive  which  has  an  x,y,z  position  in 
space.  An  edge  is  a  1-dimensional  set  defined  by  two  vertices  (if  linear).  Edges  can  also  be  defined  by  three  bounded 
univariate  functions  (if  parametric)  or  as  the  planar  zero  set  of  a  bivariate  polynomial  (if  implicit).  Linear  edges 
have  a  direction  vector  and  a  normal  vector  (defined  with  respect  to  the  origin).  A  face  is  a  2-dimensional  set  defined 
bv  a  collection  of  edges.  In  GeoMeter ,  faces  can  also  be  defined  parametrically  and  implicitly.  Planar  faces  have  a 
normal  vector  and  a  transformation  matrix  to  define  their  coordinate  system. 

Interleaved  with  the  faces,  edges,  and  vertices  are  topological  structures  which  are  used  to  define  the  connectivity 
of  sets  in  the  model.  A  O-chain  is  a  set  of  vertices  from  which  an  edge  can  be  defined.  A  I-chain  is  a  set  of  edges  finm 
which  a  face  can  be  defined.  A  2-chain  is  a  set  of  faces  which  can  be  used  to  define  a  surface.  An  important  concept 
in  forming  closed  surfaces,  i.e.  objects,  is  the  definition  of  the  boundary.  Everv  2  chain  has  a  boundary  which  is  a 
1-chain.  If  the  boundary  of  a  2-chain  is  0,  then  the  2-chain  is  said  to  be  a  2-cvcle.  Similarly,  if  the  boundary  of  a 
l-chain  or  0-chain  is  0,  it  is  a  cycle.  Each  of  GeoMeter s  chain  structures  can  be  used  to  represent  cycles.  A  1-cvcle, 
i.e.,  a  chain  in  which  everv  vertex  is  used  on  exactly  two  edges,  forms  one  or  more  polygons  in  the  plane.  1  Likewise, 
a  2-cvcle  defines  one  or  more  polvtopes. 

1  Note  that  this  differs  slightly  from  the  usual  definition. 
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Objects  are  built  hierarchically  starting  with  vertices.  Vertices  can  be  added  together  to  form  a  0-chain,  a 
0-chain  with  two  points  can  be  used  to  create  an  edge,  edges  can  be  added  together  to  form  a  1-chain,  1-chains 
can  be  used  to  create  faces,  etc.  Usually,  for  computational  simplicity,  straight  lines  are  used  for  edges  and  planes 
for  faces,  so  that  curved  surfaces  are  approximated  by  polyhedra.  Models  can  also  be  built  by  joining  faces  along 
common  edges.  A  hinge  function  enforces  the  constraints  that  the  edges  must  be  aligned.  Due  to  the  generality 
of  the  mathematical  framework,  it  is  possible  to  represent  semi-algebraic  curves  and  surfaces,  and  there  are  some 
procedures  for  manipulating  these  objects.  There  are  plans  for  the  future  to  expand  this  capability.  In  addition, 
GeoMeisr  is  capable  of  representing  superquadrics  and  generalized  cylinders. 

2.2  Analytic  section 

A  major  section  of  GeoMeter  is  devoted  to  the  manipulation  of  polynomials  and  transcendental  functions.  The 
motivation  for  these  functions  is  twofold.  They  permit  the  exact  description  of  curved  surfaces.  They  also  provide 
the  mechanism  for  performing  algebraic  deduction,  which  is  useful  in  reasoning  about  geometric  relations.  GeoMeter 
provides  polynomial  arithmetic  and  various  ordering  and  testing  predicates  for  polynomials.  A  full  set  of  utilities  for 
printing  and  evaluating  polynomials  and  transcendental  functions  is  also  available. 

GeoMeter  allows  several  specialized  operations  on  polynomials.  Functions  for  performing  polynomial  arithmetic, 
GCD,  univariate  factoring,  remainder  sequences,  decomposition,  resultant  computation,  and  Grobner  Basis  [7]  com¬ 
putation  are  incorporated  into  GeoMeter.  Functions  are  available  for  bounding  the  roots  of  univariate  polynomials 
and  limited  capabilities  exist  for  performing  Cylindrical  Algebraic  Decomposition  [2].  Methods  for  triangulating  sets 
of  polynomials  are  available,  as  well  as  functions  for  testing  the  consistency  of  a  polynomial  with  a  triangulated  set. 
Polynomials  are  represented  in  distributed  form.  Every  polynomial  is  a  list  of  monomials.  In  turn,  each  monomial 
is  a  cons  pair  consisting  of  a  coefficient  and  a  term  representing  a  power  product  of  the  variables  of  the  polynomial. 

Transcendental  functions  are  represented  as  a  pair  (p,  s)  where  p  is  an  arbitrary  polynomial,  and  s  is  a  set  of 
substitutions  mapping  the  variables  of  p  to  functions.  For  instance,  a  circular  arc  in  GeoMeter  is  represented  by  a 
pair  of  transcendental  functions: 

Pl(x)  rj  4  ,T„,  X  — *  cos  0 

P2 (y)  -  ry  +  t/'i,  y sin  6 

wheie  Xu,  yn  is  the  center  of  the  arc  and  r  is  its  radius. 

3  Applications 

3.1  Representing  curves  and  surfaces 

As  mentioned  above,  GeoMeter  has  the  capability  to  define  parametric  surfaces  and  curves.  Both  are  defined  using 
transcendental  or  polynomial  functions  in  one  or  two  variables  over  some  interval.  Parametric  curves  are  defined 
using  three  transcendental  functions  in  one  variable,  u:  x(u),  y(u),  z(u).  The  curve  structure  also  has  a  slot  for  the 
bounds  on  u  and  the  sampling  rate  for  displaying  the  curve.  Parametric  faces  are  defined  similarly,  but  the  defining 
functions  and  interval  are  bivariate. 

GeoMeter  also  supports  algebraic  curves  and  faces.  Algebraic  Faces  are  implicit  surfaces  defined  by  a  polynomial 
p(x,y,z)  —  0.  In  conjunction  with  algebraic  faces,  GeoMeter  c an  also  represent  planar  algebraic  curves  expressed 
with  bivariate  polynomials.  Decomposition  techniques  [1,2]  are  used  for  display  and  analysis  of  such  curves  and 
surfaces.  Figure  2  shows  a  sample  GeoMeter  frame  displaying  various  objects. 

3.2  Projection  and  Image  Formation 

There  are  a  number  of  applications  which  require  models  of  the  imaging  process.  Modeling  the  projection  process  is 
not  only  useful  for  display  of  objects.  It  has  been  used  (via  GeoMeter)  to  model  appearances  for  robot  navigation 
[18,17].  The  projection  process  within  GeoMeter  is  central  projection,  also  known  as  perspective  projection.  The 
projection  is  modeled  in  GeoMeter  by  a  Camera  entity,  which  contains  the  projection  parameters.  The  projection 
is  computed  on  points  in  R3,  which  are  represented  bv  homogeneous  coordinates  in  R4.  Each  point  is  rotated  and 
translated  by  a  homogeneous  4x4  matrix  that  represents  the  transform  from  model  coordinates  to  camera  coordinates. 
Then  each  point  is  projected  onto  the  image  plane  according  to  the  camera  parameters:  the  camera  lens  focal  length, 
zoom,  aspect  ratio,  and  the  image  center. 

In  implementing  the  projection  operation,  we  are  not  onlv  interested  in  point  sets,  but  also  in  the  edges  and 
possibly  the  faces  that  constitute  the  model  as  well  as  their  visibility.  GeoMeter  contains  a  Viewer  entity,  which 
stores  information  about  what  is  to  be  projected  and  the  camera  entity  parameters  for  performing  the  projection. 
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Figure  2:  A  Planar,  algebraic,  and  parametric  surface,  respectively 


In  addition,  the  Viewer  contains  the  global,  local,  and  projected  coordinates  of  the  points  of  the  model,  along  with 
incidence  information  that  allows  faces  and  edges  to  be  selected  and  drawn.  The  global  coordinates  and  the  incidence 
information  are  obtained  from  the  faces,  edges,  and  vertices  of  the  model  (or  part  thereof)  that  >s  being  projected. 

3.3  Model  construction 

GeoMeter  has  been  used  for  experiments  in  model  construction  at  GE.  Stenstrom,  et  al.  [32]  describe  a  method  for 
constructing  volume  models  from  image  data.  The  technique  involves  the  formation  of  volume  sets  from  different 
views  and  performing  boolean  intersection  of  the  sets  obtained.  Most  of  the  implementation  of  this  technique  is 
carried  out  in  GeoMeter.  Other  techniques  have  been  developed  [3]  which  use  algebraic  constraints  to  construct  “pa¬ 
rameterized  models”.  Extensions  of  this  work  are  reported  later  in  section  4.3.2,  and  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings 
[27). 

3.4  Robot  Navigation 

GeoMeter  is  also  being  used  for  robot  navigation  experiments  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  [17,18],  In  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  robot  navigation  system,  GeoMeter  had  to  satisfy  several  requirements.  Geometric  modeling 
must  be  easily  interfaced  with  other  modules  needed  for  specific  tasks  in  navigation.  In  our  work  it  is  interfaced 
directly  with  the  high-level  model  matching  functions  used  during  model-to-image  and  image-to-modcl  matching  [4]. 
Components  of  the  models  are  annotated  with  visual  characteristics.  A  multilevel  representation  scheme  is  required 
so  that  parts  of  objects  can  be  isolated  and  named  as  landmarks  for  recognition. 

For  navigation  through  a  complex  domain,  one  needs  to  model  the  world  in  which  objects  can  be  located.  In 
our  environment,  buildings,  lamp  posts,  and  telephone  poles  must  be  modeled.  Buildings  have  sub-objects  such  as 
windows  and  doors.  Elements  at  all  levels  may  be  annotated  with  information  relevant  to  visual  tasks.  In  order  to 
navigate  from  known  landmarks,  the  environment  must  be  modeled  accurately.  For  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
campus,  this  was  done  using  information  obtained  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  environment,  building  plans,  and 
direct  measurements.  Once  the  landmarks  are  identified,  GeoMeter  is  used  for  pose  refinement  [25]  to  obtain  robot 
bearings  from  visual  information  and  information  provided  by  the  campus  model. 


3.5  Matching 

Both  at  GE  and  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  experiments  in  object  recognition  are  underway  [8,33].  These 
experiments  use  GeoMeter  for  some  of  the  geometric  operations  and  data  structures  required  for  correspondence  and 
the  computation  of  transformations.  In  both  schemes,  models  are  created,  stored  and  displayed  using  GeoMeter. 
Images  are  processed  to  obtain  edge  information  which  is  then  compared  to  the  model  data  to  identify  objects  and 
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their  poses.  In  work  described  elsewhere  in  these  proceedings,  a  method  has  also  been  devised  for  selecting  and 
verifying  the  best  matches  out  of  a  finite  set  of  possibilities  121!. 


4  Solution  Techniques 

Solution  of  nonlinear  systems  of  equations  and  optimization  are  two  functions  which  are  central  to  some  of  the 
aforementioned  application  areas.  GeoMeter  supports  methods  for  solving  such  problems.  Much  of  this  machinery 
is  oriented  toward  exact  solution  methods  such  as  Wu  s  Method  [31],  the  Grobner  Basis  method  [7,22]  or  algebraic 
decomposition  [2.9].  There  are  also  functions  for  computing  approximate  solutions. 

4.i  [Numerical  methods 

GeoMeter  uses  numerical  methods  for  obtaining  approximate  solutions  to  nonlinear  svstems  of  equations.  Functions 
exist  for  exact  computation  of  the  Jacobian,  and  for  Newton's  method  for  nonlinear  systems.  Morgan  [261  has 
recently  developed  a  continuation  method  for  solving  algebraic  systems  numerically.  This  is  a  promising  method 
that  avoids  many  of  the  convergence  problems  to  which  Newton’s  method  is  susceptible.  Work  is  being  initiated 
to  incorporate  this  method  into  GeoAleier.  In  addition,  most  of  the  computation  used  for  modeling  purposes  in 
GeoMeter  is  numerical  in  nature  (e  g.,  curve  and  surface  Intersection,  boolean  operations,  transformation,  etc.). 


4.2  Support  for  Geometric  Reasoning 

GeoMeter  supports  two  different  but  related  approaches  to  reasoning  in  algebraic  geometry:  a  refutational  method 
based  on  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm  [23]  and  a  direct  method  by  Wu  based  on  the  Ritt  principle.  2  Roth  methods 
take  polynomial  equations  as  input.  It  is  assumed  that  geometric  relations  have  already  been  transformed  into 
polynomial  equations. 

4.2.1  Refutational  approach  based  on  the  Grobner  basis  method 

In  the  refutational  method,  the  hypotheses  of  a  geometry  statement  and  the  negation  of  the  conjecture  being  proved 
are  input  and  it  is  checked  using  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm  that  they  are  not  satisfiable.  If  the  algorithm  detects 
♦hat  the  Grobner  basis  includes  1,  it  declares  that  the  conjecture  follows  from  the  input.  Otherwise,  the  Grobner 
basis  generated  by  GeoMeter  can  be  used  to  extract  out  additional  conditions  that  must  be  imposed  on  the  input 
for  the  conjecture  to  follow  from  the  input. 

The  refutational  method  has  been  shown  to  be  complete  for  deciding  whether  a  conjecture  follows  from  the  input 
or  not  [23] .  In  the  case  when  the  conjecture  does  not  follow  from  the  input,  the  method  has  also  been  shown  to  be 
complete  for  computing  conditions  under  which  the  conjecture  would  follow  from  the  input.  The  method  has  been 
successfully  used  to  prove  over  a  hundred  geometry  theorems  including  many  nontrivial  theorems  which  even  humans 
find  very  difficult  to  prove.  The  method  is  fully  described  with  examples  and  theoretical  foundations  in  [23]. 

4.2.2  The  direct  approach  based  on  Wu’s  method 

GeoMeter  also  supports  Wu’s  method  for  geometric  reasoning  [34,36].  In  contrast  to  the  refutational  approach  based 
on  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm,  the  method  is  direct.  The  hypotheses  of  a  geometry  statement  are  transformed 
into  a  triangular  form  using  the  Wu-Ritt  method.  GeoMeter  expects  the  user  to  specify  the  independent  variables 
as  well  as  a  total  order  on  dependent  variables;  it  currently  does  not  provide  any  assistance  in  selecting  dependent 
variables.  Independent  variables  correspond  to  the  degree  of  freedom  in  a  geometric  configuration  defined  hv  a 
geometry  statement.  Intuitively,  independent  variables  are  those  variables  which  can  be  assigned  arbitrary  values 
and  which  determine  the  values  of  dependent  variables. 

Once  a  triangular  system  of  polynomials  is  computed,  the  polvnomial  corresponding  to  the  conjecture  is  pseudo- 
divided  by  each  of  the  polynomial  equations  in  the  triangular  form  to  successively  eliminate  each  dependent  variable 
in  the  conjecture.  If  the  remainder  is  it,  then  conjecture  follows  from  the  hypotheses.  In  this  case,  (he  method  also 
identifies  subsidiary  conditions  ruling  out  degenerate  cases  for  the  conjecture  to  follow  from  the  hypotheses. 

If  the  remainder  is  not  0,  then  it  is  still  possible  that  the  conjecture  follows  from  the  hypotheses.  The  triangular 
form  of  the  hypotheses  must  be  checked  for  irreducibilit v.  If  polynomials  in  the  triangular  form  cannot  be  factored 
over  successive  extension  fields,  then  the  triangular  form  is  irreducible.  If  the  remainder  of  a  conjecture  with  respect 

2  In  fnct,  this  portion  of  the  software  used  to  be  called  GEOMETER  [ 1 3j  and  the  whole  system  used  to  he  called  GEOCALC  until  we 
discovered  that  there  was  a  commericnl  product  with  the  name  GEOCALC.  It  was  then  decided  to  call  the  whole  system  GeoMeter. 
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to  an  irreducible  triangular  form  obtained  from  the  hypotheses  is  not  I),  then  the  conjecture  does  not  follow  from 
the  hypotheses.  Otherwise,  the  polynomials  in  the  triangular  form  must  be  factored  generating  a  set  of  irreducible 
triangular  forms;  the  conjecture  must  then  be  checked  over  each  of  these  irreducible  triangular  forms.  GeoMeter 
does  not  provide  algorithms  for  checking  the  irreducibility  of  a  triangular  form,  nor  does  it  provide  any  algorithms 
for  factoring  over  extension  fields.  Theoretical  foundations  of  VVu’s  method  are  discussed  in  [35] .  An  excellent 
implementation  of  Wu's  method  and  its  success  in  proving  nontrivial  geometry  theorems  are  discussed  in  [10,11],  An 
informal  discussion  of  Wu’s  method  and  its  application  to  problems  in  perspective  viewing  is  described  in  [24], 


4.3  Hybrid  Approaches 

4.3.1  Hybrid  Solution  Methods 

The  power  of  purelv  exact  methods  for  geometric  reasoning  and  representation  is  limited  to  relatively  small  problems 
[see  [9]  for  an  analysis).  Bv  contrast,  large  model  specifications  consisting  of  thousands  of  entities  can  be  successfully 
processed  quicklv  if  numerical  methods  are  used.  While  they  are  capable  of  fast  solution  of  sue’  systems,  numerical 
methods  can  be  plagued  with  error  accumulation.  More  importantly,  Newton’s  method  is  only  guaranteed  to  converge 
under  very  strict  conditions  [28], 

Using  tools  in  GeoMeter ,  an  approach  is  being  pursued  where  exact  methods  are  used  to  improve  the  convergence 
properties  of  numerical  methods.  The  basic  idea  is  to  determine  a  set  of  independent  model  parameters  which  can 
be  freely  varied  with  respect  to  the  model  constraints.  Exact  methods  are  then  used  to  triangulate  the  constraint 
equations,  as  in  Wu’s  method  described  earlier.  The  triangulated  constraints  can  then  be  easily  differentiated  to 
determine  the  singularities  of  the  Jacobian  matrix.  Thus,  algebraic  techniques  can  be  used  to  implement  restrained 
versions  of  Newton’s  method  which  only  operate  in  “safe”  regions  where  gradients  are  always  uniquely  defined. 
Experiments  with  this  basic  technique  have  been  successful  on  systems  with  up  to  eight  parameters.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  are  underway  to  examine  the  possibility  of  reduction  and  decomposition  of  the  original  system.  This  involves 
decomposing  the  system  into  individual  subproblems  which  can  be  solved  more  easily  than  the  original  problem. 

4.3.2  Constraint-based  modeling 

One  approach  to  constraint-based  modeling  is  to  represent  geometric  constraints  in  a  relational  database,  along  with 
a  numerical  specification  (12j.  Known  relationships  cart  be  retrieved  using  standard  database  techniques.  Additional 
relationships  can  be  derived  by  computation  on  the  numerical  specification  of  the  objects  and  object  relationships, 
or  by  logical  inferences  on  the  known  relations.  The  power  of  automated  logical  inference  techniques  is  limited 
to  relatively  simple  deductions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inference  of  relationships  by  numerical  processes  alone 
has  limited  robustness,  particularly  in  the  case  of  empirical  data  with  significant  errors.  The  numerically  derived 
relationships  can  be  easily  inconsistent  wfith  logically  derived  relations.  SRl’s  CKS  (Core  Knowledge  System)  deals 
with  this  uncertainty  by  providing  a  logic  of  belief  which  can  handle  multiple  agents  with  various  levels  of  reliability. 

Another  approach  is  to  maintain  a  consistent  set  of  geometric  relationships  that  are  maintained  in  a  relational 
network,  but  specified  algebraically  [30].  The  algebraic  equations  and  inequalities  provide  a  parametric  specification  of 
the  objects  and  object  relationships.  The  interaction  with  empirical  data  is  taken  as  a  problem  in  error  minimization. 
That  is,  the  parameters  of  the  model  specification  are  to  be  adjusted  such  that  the  distance  between  model  predictions 
and  actual  image  features,  and  other  empirical  data,  is  a  minimum.  The  resulting  model  configuration  maintains 
the  consistency  of  a  priori  constraints  while  accommodating  empirical  relationships  as  closely  as  possible.  We  refer 
to  this  approach  as  constraint-based  modeling  [27]. 

The  next  major  development  of  the  constraint-based  modeling  technique  in  GeoMeter  will  be  the  integration  of 
the  algebraically  derived  convergence  strategy  with  classical  nonlinear  programming  methods. 


5  Conclusion 

GeoMeter  is  a  versatile  tool  for  solid  modeling  and  algebraic  manipulation.  It  is  publicly  availab’e  via  anonymous 
FTP  from  Internet  host  VAX1.CS.UMASS.EDU  ( 128. 1 19.40. 1),  from  the  directory 

VIS$DISK  :  [GEOMETER] * . LISP 

Documentation  is  available  in  UTfrX  form  from  the  directory 

VISSDISK:  [GEOMETER.DOC] 
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Abstract 

We  present  a  new  approach  to  the  model  base  indexing  stage  of  visual  object  recognition.  The  key 
ideas  in  our  approach  are  that  we  use  the  same  processing  and  feature  extraction  steps  during  the 
learning  (model  acquisition)  and  execution  phase  of  visual  object  recognition,  and  that  we  encode  the 
relative  spatial  locations  of  features  in  a  view  compactly  as  a  bit  vector,  the  “combined  feature  vector". 

As  a  consequence  of  these  measures,  model  acquisition  algorithms  based  on  the  combined  feature  vector 
have  a  number  of  desirable  properties:  they  do  not  make  specific  assumptions  about  the  analytic 
relationship  between  the  viewing  parameters  and  feature  locations  in  the  image;  they  can  change  the 
degree  of  quantization  (and  thereby  the  degree  of  generalisation  to  new  viewpoint  and  new  shapes) 
adaptively;  they  represent  object  models  as  collections  of  compactly  encoded  object  views  (“object 
signatures”),  and  therefore  can  represent  partial  object  models  easily;  and  they  make  the  statistical 
structure  of  the  model  acquisition  and  object  recognition  problem  more  explicit  and  thereby  accessible 
to  standard  statistical  techniques. 

Empirical  results  from  applying  our  algorithm  to  the  limited  domain  of  wireframe  polyhedral  objects 
are  promising.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  it  has  relevance  to  psychological,  psychophysical  and 
neurobiological  theories  of  object  recognition. 


1  Introduction 


Feature  based  visual  object  recognition  is  based  on  the  following  observation.  Assume  we  know  the  shape 
of  an  object  and  the  positions  of  several  points  on  the  object.  If  we  can  identify  at  least  three  such  points 
(features)  in  an  image,  we  can  recover  the  parameters  of  the  viewing  transformation.  If  we  can  identify 
more  than  three  features,  the  equation  for  recovering  the  viewing  transformation  is  overconstrained,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  only  object  model  that  will  allow  an  (approximately)  consistent  solution  of  the 
equation  for  the  viewing  transformation  is  the  object  model  corresponding  to  the  object  in  the  image. 

Feature  based  approaches  to  visual  object  recognition  have  met  with  some  success  (without  claiming 
completeness,  some  recent  relevant  work  on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  Shirai,  1981,  Grimson,  1984,  Baird, 
1985,  Grimson  and  Lozano-Perez,  1985,  Huttenlocher  and  Ullman,  1987,  Goldberg  and  Lowe,  1987,  Lowe, 
1987,  Grimson,  1988,  Cass,  1988). 

However,  they  have  several  undesirable  properties: 

1.  They  assume  that  features  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  surface  of  an  object;  they  assume  that  the 
viewing  transformation  takes  a  fixed,  known  parametric  form.  There  are  many  kinds  of  features  for 
which  this  assumption  does  not  hold,  but  which  are  nevertheless  very  useful  for  identifying  objects 
(see  Figure  1).  They  require  labels  to  be  assigned  to  features  consistently  across  different  views. 

They  get  rather  complex  if  objects  are  parameterized. 
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Figure  1:  Examples  of  objects  and  features  where  features  that  are  easily  detected  in  images  or  even  line 
drawings  are  not  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the  object. 

2.  They  assume  that  features  on  the  object  and  features  in  the  image  can  be  put  into  one-to-one 
correspondence  (labelled  uniquely),  or  they  require  expensive  search  techniques  to  try  out  many  such 
correspondences. 

3.  They  require  3D  object  models,  or,  at  least,  require  that  the  relative  3D  positions  of  the  features  on 
the  object  are  known.  Many  feature  based  approaches  are  therefore  difficult  to  apply  when  object 
models  must  be  acquired  automatically  from  images  with  sparse  or  no  depth  information. 

4.  They  often  use  rather  arbitrary  metrics  to  determine  whether  the  locations  of  the  features  in  the 
image  are  close  enough  to  the  locations  predicted  from  the  model  and  the  viewing  transformation. 

But  the  degree  to  which  a  particular  arrangement  of  features  suggests  the  presence  of  a  particular 
object  in  the  image  depends  on  many  factors,  some  of  which  are  not  even  geometric  in  nature  (see 
Figure  2  for  some  examples). 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  an  approach  to  feature  based  visual  object  recognition  that  addresses  these 
problems.  We  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  model  base  indexing  part  of  recognition,  i.e.  the 
identification  of  candidate  object  models  that  may  be  present  in  a  given  image;  these  candidates  are  then 
verified  using  other  methods.  Also,  what  we  will  refer  to  as  an  “object”  may  be  considered  an  “object 
part”  by  some. 


2  The  Method 

We  assume  that  the  low  level  vision  modules  compute  a  collection  of  feature  types  and  feature  locations 
that  are  used  as  input  to  our  recognition  (indexing)  stage.  By  a  “feature”  we  mean  any  localizable 
property  of  the  2jD  sketch  (Marr,  1982),  for  example  midpoints  of  line  segments,  intersections  of  line 
segments  (vertices,  T-junctions,  intersections  of  the  extensions  of  three  or  more  line  segments,  etc.),  local 
maxima  of  intensity  (often  corresponding  to  specular  reflections),  local  depth  maxima  (viewer  centered), 
centers  of  gravity  of  regions  and  “blobs”,  intersections  of  occlusion  boundaries,  maxima  of  curvature  on 
occlusion  boundaries  (see  Hoffman  and  Richards,  1983,  for  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  such  features), 
and  possibly  many  others.  Some  of  these  features  are  fully  characterized  by  their  type  and  their  position  in 


Figure  2:  How  well  a  particular  arrangement  of  features  in  the  image  allows  us  to  identify  a  particular 
object  can  depend  on  non-geometric  factors.  The  features  shown  in  (a)  are  very  characteristic  of  object  (b); 
however,  if  object  (c)  is  also  present  in  the  model  base,  we  need  additional  evidence  to  distinguish  the  two 
objects. 


the  image,  while  others  have  additional  properties  associated  with  them,  such  as  orientation  in  the  case  of 
line  segments,  or  second  order  moments  in  the  case  of  blobs. 

Previous  approaches  to  feature  based  object  recognition  assume  that  we  have  object  models  that  allow  us 
to  predict  the  locations  and  properties  of  the  features  in  the  image  given  the  viewing  transformation.  To 
find  analytically  an  object  model  and  viewing  parameters  consistent  with  the  feature  positions  in  a  given 
image,  we  have  to  decide  on  which  image  features  correspond  to  which  object  features  first,  and  we  can 
then  try  to  find  a  solution  to  the  equation  relating  viewing  parameters,  image  features,  and  object  features 
(the  “viewing  equation”). 

If  (at  least  some)  features  are  distinguishal by  "labels”  or  “types”,  we  can  use  these  to  establish  an 
initial  correspondence  between  image  and  object  features  (Huttenlocher  and  Ullman,  1987).  If  no  such 
information  is  available,  we  can  use  a  search  strategy  (Grimson,  1984,  Grimson  and  Lozano-Perez,  1985, 
Grimson,  1988).  A  more  recent  approach  that  is  implicit  in  our  method  and  has  been  proposed 
independently  by  Lamdan  and  Wolfeon,  1988,  is  Geometric  Hashing.  Rather  than  trying  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  viewing  equation  explicitly,  the  locations  of  features  in  the  image  plane  are  precomputed  for  each 
object  and  for  a  significant  number  of  different  views  and  encoded  in  a  hash  table.  When  an  object  is  to  be 
identified  in  an  image,  the  precomputed  views  corresponding  to  the  object  models  are  matched  against  the 
image  using  hashing  and  voting  techniques.  Geometric  Hashing  avoids  some  of  the  complexity  problems  of 
the  analytic  techniques,  but  because  of  its  reliance  on  explicit  object  models  still  has  many  of  the 
disadvantages  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  problems,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  system  that  can  acquire  object  models 
incrementally,  we  proceed  as  follows.  During  the  learning  phase,  the  system  is  presented  with  real  (or 
realistic,  synthesized  images)  from  a  variety  of  different  viewpoints.  Features  are  extracted  from  the 
training  images  using  the  same  mechanisms  used  later  for  the  test  images.  Then  the  relative  positions  and 
orientations  of  the  features  in  the  image  are  encoded  (algorithm  EHCODB)  into  a  “combined  feature  vector” 
using  hashing  and  quantization  techniques.  All  the  feature  vectors  obtained  during  the  learning  phase  are 
stored  and  combined  into  a  data  base  (algorithm  STORE).  During  the  execution  phase,  test  images  are 
encoded  using  the  same  algorithm  EHCODE  that  was  used  to  build  the  data  base,  the  resulting  combined 
feature  vector  is  matched  (algorithm  MITCH)  against  the  images  in  the  data  base,  and  the  best  match  is 
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1.  Input:  Some  collection  of  features  in  the  image  plane 


2.  Compute  a  description  of  the  features  that  is  invariant  under  2D  translation,  rotation,  scale 

axiglas-l:  <27,39,46>  relative-angle:  14  angles-2:  <33,21> 

3.  Quantize  (round)  the  description 

angles-l-qt:  <20,40 ,40>  relative-angle-qt :  20  angles-2-qt :  <40,20> 

4.  Convert  the  description  into  a  number  (a  one-to-one  function),  giving  the  unhashed  combined  feature 

18233100 

5.  Hash  the  number  from  the  previous  step  down  into  a  manageable  range,  giving  the  (hashed) 
combined  feature 

701 

6.  Set  the  bit  indexed  by  the  combined  feature  in  the  combined  feature  vector 


t 

b,t  w 


Figure  3:  Algorithm  ENCODE:  Encoding  collections  of  image  features  into  the  combined  feature  vector. 


returned. 

By  using  the  same  processing  steps  to  obtain  the  combined  feature  vector  during  the  learning  phase  and 
the  execution  phase,  we  avoid  having  to  know  or  derive  the  explicit  relation  between  object  shape  and 
feature  positions  in  the  image.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  building  the  model  base,  we  obtain  information 
about  the  statistical  properties  of  the  combined  feature  vector;  we  can  therefore  use  statistical  techniques 
to  decide  which  dimensions  of  the  combined  feature  vector  are  particularly  significant  for  particular 
recognition  tasks  (see  also  Figure  2;  for  a  discussion  of  “Evidential  Reasoning”  in  visual  recognition,  see 
Lowe,  1986).  And  we  can  check  on-line  during  the  learning  phase  how  well  our  data  base  performs  and  we 
can  dynamically  modify  the  hashing  and  quantization  parameters  in  algorithm  ENCODE  accordingly. 

Algorithm  ENCODE  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3  for  the  case  of  encoding  vertices  into  a  combined  feature  vector. 
There  are  several  important  properties  this  encoding  has: 

•  The  encoding  is  invariant  under  2D  translation,  rotation,  and  scaling;  since  there  are  six  parameters 
describing  the  viewing  transformation  (assuming  orthogonal  or  nearly  orthogonal  projection),  this 
leaves  two  parameters  that  need  to  be  covered  by  storing  individual  encoded  views  of  an  object  in  the 
data  base.  As  a  consequence,  we  expect  the  number  of  combined  feature  vectors  per  object  to  grow 
quadratically  in  the  quantization  used  in  ENCODE. 

•  The  amount  by  which  the  viewpoint  may  change  before  the  combined  feature  vector  changes  depends 
on  the  degree  of  quantization;  the  coarser  the  quantization,  the  larger  is  the  area  of  the  viewing 
sphere  that  a  particular  combined  feature  vector  corresponds  to.  The  same  relation  holds  for 
variations  in  object  shape:  the  coarser  the  quantization,  the  more  the  object  shape  may  vary  before 
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1.  Input:  a  combined  feature  vector  from  the  training  image,  a  label  identifying  the  object  in  the 
training  image 

2.  Try  to  find  the  combined  feature  vector  for  the  training  example  in  the  data  base 

3.  If  it  is  not  present,  add  it  with  the  given  label 

4.  If  it  is  present  and  has  the  given  label,  do  nothing 

5.  If  it  is  present  and  has  a  different  label,  repeat  the  same  process  using  a  finer  level  of  quantization 
Figure  4:  Algorithm  STORE:  A  simple  algorithm  to  build  a  model  base  from  training  examples. 


the  combined  feature  vector  changes.  In  different  words,  both  the  degree  of  generalization  to  novel 
viewpoints  and  the  degree  of  generalization  to  novel  shapes  are  controlled  by  the  quantization.  This 
means  that  as  we  make  the  quantization  finer  to  distinguish  more  similar  shapes,  we  need  to  obtain 
more  training  examples  and  store  more  combined  feature  vectors  to  cover  the  viewing  sphere. 

•  The  encoding  is  not  invertible;  a  given  combined  feature  vector  could  correspond  to  many  different 
kinds  of  views  of  different  objects  (much  of  this  is,  of  course,  a  consequence  of  the  non-in vertibility  of 
the  imaging  process)  However,  during  the  computation  of  the  combined  feature  vector,  we  can  keep 
track  of  which  combinations  of  features  gave  rise  to  which  bits  in  the  combined  feature  vector.  This 
information  can  be  useful  for  a  later  model  verification  stage. 

•  The  number  of  elementary  features  that  go  into  a  combined  feature  is  often  so  large  that  it 
overconstrains  the  six  parameters  that  specify  the  viewing  transformation. 

A  simple  algorithm  (STORE)  for  building  a  model  base  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  algorithm  assumes  that 
training  examples  consist  of  isolated  objects  together  with  a  label  giving  the  identity  of  the  object  in  the 
scene.  The  training  image  is  encoded,  and  the  encoded  image  is  added  to  the  data  base,  unless  it  is 
redundant,  or  unless  it  conflicts  with  a  previously  stored  encoded  view;  in  the  latter  case,  the  process  is 
repeated  with  finer  quantization  in  the  ENCODE  step. 

We  have  not  specified  so  far  how  to  match  (MATCH)  the  combined  feature  vectors  from  a  novel  scene  against 
the  combined  feature  vectors  in  the  data  base.  Assume  that  an  image  consists  of  a  number  of  features  that 
belong  to  an  object  in  the  data  base  and  a  number  of  spurious  features.  When  we  combine  features 
exclusively  from  the  object,  we  get  combined  features  that  occur  in  the  combined  feature  vector  for  the 
object  in  the  image.  When  we  combine  any  spurious  features  with  any  other  features,  we  get  combined 
features  that  are  most  likely  not  characteristic  of  any  object. 

The  reasons  why  a  combination  of  features  that  includes  some  spurious  features  may  give  rise  to  a  valid 
combined  feature  are  that  the  arrangement  may  by  chance  be  geometrically  similar  to  an  existing  valid 
combined  feature,  or  because  they  get  hashed  to  the  save  value  during  the  hashing  step  in  algorithm 
ENCODE.  The  former  problem  is  a  purely  geometrical  problem,  and  any  purely  feature  based  algorithm  has 
to  deal  with  the  possibility  that  by  chance  a  number  of  elementary  features  conspire  to  give  the  appearance 
of  an  object  part;  we  will  analyze  the  latter  problem  more  carefully  later. 

From  the  preceeding  discussion,  we  can  see  that  a  good  choice  of  a  distance  measure  for  how  well  a 
combined  feature  vector  of  an  image  matches  a  combined  feature  in  the  data  base  is  an  asymmetric  one, 
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Objects: 


Number  of  Views: 


Figure  5:  The  number  of  distinct  combined  feature  vectors  (distinct  “views”)  for  the  given  objects.  These 
numbers  were  obtained  by  random  sampling  of  the  viewing  sphere.  The  degree  of  quantization  used  is 
sufficient  to  allow  polyhedral  objects  of  this  kind  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty.  The  size  of  the  combined 
feature  vector  (the  hash  function)  was  chosen  such  that  less  than  about  10%  of  the  bits  in  the  combined 
feature  vectors  were  set. 


obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  bits  in  the  model  combined  feature  vector  that  are  also  present  in  the 
image,  thereby  disregarding  all  the  feature  combinations  that  arise  from  context  (i.e.  that  involve  spurious 
features).  In  other  words,  the  features  originating  on  the  object  are  combined  to  form  a  “signature”  in  the 
combined  feature  vector,  and  we  are  looking  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  signature,  ignoring  any  bits 
contributed  by  context. 


3  Theoretical  and  Empirical  Results 

3.1  Sample  Complexity  and  Model  Base  Size 

Since  we  store  a  separate  combined  feature  vector  for  each  “view”  of  an  object,  one  might  fear  that  the 
number  of  training  examples  that  needs  to  be  obtained  (the  sample  complexity)  and  the  number  of  views 
that  needs  to  be  stored  per  object  is  impractically  large.  To  address  this  question,  we  have  carried  out 
some  numerical  experiments. 

We  used  randomly  chosen  orthogonal  projections  of  wire  frame  polyhedra,  extracted  features  (vertices)  and 
encoded  the  features  using  algorithm  EICODE  at  various  levels  of  quantization.  For  the  resulting  combined 
feature  vectors,  we  checked  whether  the  degree  of  quantization  was  sufficient  to  distinguish  objects  reliably 
and  counted  the  number  of  distinct  combined  feature  vectors;  some  representative  results  are  shown  in 
Figure  5. 

These  are  worst-case  numbers,  since  two  combined  feature  vectors  were  considered  distinct  even  if  they 
differed  in  only  one  bit.  For  accurate  recognition,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  collection  of  views  stored  in  the 
data  base  classify  all  new  images  correctly,  i.e.  that  the  combined  feature  vector  for  any  new  view  of  an 
object  differs  less  from  one  of  the  corresponding  training  examples  than  from  any  other  combined  feature 
vector  in  the  data  base. 

Our  empirical  results  certainly  do  not  prove  that  the  sample  complexity  and  storage  requirements  of  a 
visual  object  recognition  system  for  realistic  images  based  on  object  views  encoded  as  combined  feature 
vectors  is  small;  however,  it  does  suggest  that  the  approach  might  be  feasible. 
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3.2  Robustness  when  Features  are  Missing  or  Spurious  Features  are  Present 


We  cannot  rely  on  the  early  vision  modules  to  detect  all  features  in  the  image  reliably  or  not  to  add  some 
spurious  features  to  the  image.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  grouping  and  saliency  mechanisms  will  ensure  that 
only  features  belonging  to  one  object  are  used  as  input  for  our  model  base  indexing  algorithm.  Empirically 
we  find  that  these  problems  are  manageable.  However,  we  might  like  to  obtain  some  theoretical  worst-case 
bounds. 

As  we  have  already  discussed,  there  are  two  kinds  of  possible  errors;  collections  of  features  originating  not 
from  a  single  object  could  accidentally  be  arranged  like  some  combined  feature  for  an  actual  object,  and 
different  combined  features  could  be  hashed  to  the  same  bit  in  the  combined  feature  vector.  We  can  avoid 
the  latter  problem  by  making  the  combined  feature  vector  large  enough. 

To  determine  how  large  we  have  to  make  the  combined  feature  vector  in  order  to  keep  the  probability  of 
misidentifying  an  object  low,  consider  the  following  simple  analysis.  Let 


•  A  be  the  number  of  models  in  the  data  base.  We  assume  that  the  feature  vectors  corresponding  to 
the  models  are  statistically  independent. 

•  L  be  the  number  of  bits  in  a  feature  vector. 


•  r  be  the  number  of  features  in  an  unoccluded  view  of  an  object  without  any  spurious  features,  i.e.  a 
view  corresponding  to  a  model  feature  vector  in  the  data  base  (we  assume  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
that  r  is  the  same  for  all  model  feature  vectors  in  the  data  base). 

•  n  be  the  number  of  object-derived  features  present  in  the  image  to  be  classified  (i.e.  r  ~  n  features 
are  absent,  perhaps  because  they  are  occluded  or  because  the  image  is  noisy). 

•  m  be  the  number  of  spurious  features  in  the  image  to  be  classified.  We  assume  that  the  location  and 
type  of  the  spurious  features  is  independent  of  the  object  present  in  the  image. 


Each  feature  has  some  unhashed  feature  number,  say  ff ,  associated  with  it,  and  the  same  holds  for  the 
spatial  relationship  between  two  features1,  say  that  feature  number  is  /  L .  The  combined  feature  vector  v  is 
defined  in  terms  of  a  hash  function  HASH(f,j,  k)  such  that 

/  1  /€{HASH(/?,/j>,/V):i,j=l...(n  +  m);i^j} 

,-\0  otherwise  ' 

We  assume  that  the  resolution  of  the  features  is  sufficiently  fine,  that  the  hash  function  is  sufficiently  good, 
and  that  L  is  sufficient  large  such  that  »  features  in  an  image  would  give  rise  to  approximately  distinct 
»(»  —  1)  combined  features. 

With  these  assumptions,  we  can  make  the  following  statements: 


•  each  model  feature  vector  contains  r(r  -  1)  bits 

•  the  image  feature  vector  contains  n(n  -  1)  bits  that  correspond  to  bits  in  the  model  feature  vectors 

•  the  image  feature  vector  contains  m(n  +  m  -  1)  spurious  bits 

1  We  consider  combinations  of  two  features  only  in  this  analysis:  an  analogous  analysis  goes  through  for  combinations  of 
three  or  more  features 
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Our  matching  procedure  consists  of  counting,  for  each  model  feature  vector  in  the  data  base,  the  number  of 
bits  in  the  model  feature  vector  that  are  present  in  the  image.  The  model  feature  vector  that  has  the 
largest  number  of  correspondences  wins. 

It  is  straightforward  to  calculate  the  expected  number  of  matches  for  each  case: 

•  the  correct  model  feature  vector  will  have  n(n  ~  1)  certain  matches  with  the  image,  plus  n(m  +  n  -  1) 
random  matches  against  the  remaining  r(r  -  1)  -  n(n  -  1)  bits  in  the  model  feature  vector. 

•  because  of  the  assumed  independence  of  model  feature  vectors,  all  other  feature  vectors  will  have 
(n  -t-  m)(n  +  m  —  1)  random  matches  against  the  r(r  -  1)  bits  in  each  model  feature  vector2. 

In  order  to  make  a  correct  decision,  we  require  that  none  of  the  incorrect  model  feature  vectors  have  more 
matches  against  the  image  than  the  correct  model  feature  vector.  This  is  certainly  satisfied  if  we  require 
that  all  of  the  .V  -  1  incorrect  model  feature  vectors  have  less  than  n(n  -  1)  matches  against  the  image 
feature  vector  with  probability,  say,  1  —  e. 

In  essence,  we  are  carrying  out  N  -  1  independent  Bernoulli  trials.  Using  the  Poisson  approximation  to  the 
binomial  distribution,  we  require  that  in  order  to  keep  the  likelihood  of  any  success  in  the  IV  -  1  trials 
smaller  than  1  -  e: 


For  small  e,  this  is  approximately: 
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The  probability  p%wUl  is  the  probability  that  in  any  trial,  more  than  n(n  -  1)  spurious  features  match  the 
r(r  —  1)  features  of  a  model.  The  probability  that  exactly  k  spurious  matches  occur  is  again  given  by  a 
binomial  distribution  with  r(r  -  1)  trials  and  probability  of  success  of  .  Using  Chebyshev’s 

inequality,  we  obtain  as  a  bound  on  the  probability  of  obtaining  more  them  n(n  —  1)  matches: 


Pul.  1  < 


r(r  -  l)(n  +  m){n  4-  m  -  1) 
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-  L(n  -  l)2 


If  we  use  this  result  together  with  Equation  5,  we  obtain  for  the  size  of  L: 

e(n  -  l)2 


(6) 

(7) 


Therefore,  the  required  size  of  the  feature  vector  is  at  most  linear  in  the  size  of  the  data  base  and  the 
allowable  error,  and  roughly  quadratic  in  the  number  of  features  we  expect  in  images  or  models. 

The  above  has  been  a  very  simple  statistical  argument.  We  expect  that  the  combined  feature  vector  can  be 
significantly  smaller  in  practice,  because  our  bounds  have  been  loose,  because  essentially  we  have  made  a 

1  Actually,  if  the  assumption  of  independence  is  not  fulfilled,  this  fact  will  work  for  us  rather  than  against  us,  since  it  is  likely 
that  mostly  model  feature  vectors  corresponding  to  the  same  object  fail  to  be  independent. 
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worst-case  analysis,  because  we  have  used  a  very  simplistic  matching  procedure,  and  because  similarities 
among  feature  vectors  belong  to  the  same  object  model  will  work  in  our  favor. 


If  we  allow  our  system  to  make  some  number  of  mistakes  b,  the  size  of  L  decreases  exponentially  in  6,  i.e.: 

_-h{N  -  l)r2(n  4-  m)2 
e(n  -  l)2 


L  =  0(e' 


■) 


(8) 


This  is  of  interest  if  we  have  an  independent  means  of  verifying  matches  and  can  tolerate  a  small  number  of 
potential  false  matches. 


4  Conclusions  and  Discussion 


The  approach  to  visual  model  base  indexing  presented  in  this  paper  differs  from  other  approaches  in 
several  respects.  Probably  the  greatest  point  of  departure  from  current  approaches  is  that  it  does  not  make 
any  explicit  use  of  geometric  facts  in  order  to  relate  the  locations  of  features  in  the  image  to  the  locations 
of  features  on  the  object.  Instead,  it  makes  enough  of  the  structure  of  the  problem  explicit  and  accessible 
in  the  form  of  the  combined  feature  vector  that  rather  simple  learning  algorithms  operating  on  the 
combined  feature  vector  can  solve  the  classification  task  well. 

Our  approach  was  motivated  by  the  same  information  processing  constraints  that  motivate  other  feature 
based  object  recognition  algorithms-the  viewing  equation.  However,  as  opposed  to  other  approaches,  it  is 
robust  with  respect  to  deviations  from  this  model,  because  it  only  takes  advantage  of  the  dimensionality 
and  (piecewise)  smoothness  of  the  viewing  transformation. 

We  believe  that  these  key  themes,  using  constraints  that  are  robust  with  respect  to  model  errors,  using 
representations  that  make  the  structure  of  a  problem  easily  accessible,  and  using  simple  learning 
algorithms,  will  be  very  important  in  many  areas  of  machine  perception.  In  fact,  the  current  interest  in 
‘artificial  neural  network”  algorithms  is  motivated  by  the  observation  that  many  algorithms  in  artificial 
intelligence  and  robotics  make  too  strong  assumptions  about  the  structure  of  problems  and  as  a 
consequence  work  only  in  well-delineated  toy  worlds  (unfortunately,  “artificial  neural  network”  algorithms 
often  err  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  and  take  advantage  of  no  problem  intrinsic  constraints,  resulting 
in  impractical  sample-  and  computational  complexity). 

It  is,  of  course,  still  an  open  question  whether  this  approach  will  generalize  to  realistic  images.  We  have 
implemented  a  working  system  and  applied  it  to  the  domain  of  wire  frame  objects;  we  have  chosen  this 
restricted  domain  because  images  are  easy  to  generate  and  features  are  easy  to  extract  from  line  drawings 
of  wire  frame  objects.  We  are  currently  extending  this  work  to  arbitrary  grey  level  images. 

We  feel  that  the  empirical  and  theoretical  results  we  have  obtained  so  far  look  promising.  In  addition,  we 
believe  that  our  approach  has  relevance  to  psychological,  psychophysical  and  neurobiological  theories  of 
object  recognition. 
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Abstract 

A  methodology  for  identifying  known  2D  models  in  broken  and  skewed  line  data  is  presented.  Such  data  requires 
matching  techniques  that  involve  one-to-many  mappings  between  model  and  data  line  segments.  The  relevance  of 
this  problem  to  3D  vision,  in  particular  robot  navigation,  is  demonstrated.  At  the  heart  of  the  matching  process 
is  an  effective  measure  of  spatial  fit  for  which  a  closed  form  solution  is  given.  The  problem  of  establishing  the 
correct  correspondence  between  model  and  data  lines  is  cast  in  terms  of  combinatorial  optimization,  and  local 
search  is  shown  to  be  effective.  A  generalized  Hough  transform  for  determining  model  translation  and  rotation 
parameters  is  used  to  determine  promising  initial  matches  for  the  local  search  process.  Experimental  results  on 
complex  outdoor  scenes  are  included. 


1.  Introduction 

A  central  problem  in  computer  vision  is  the  identification  of  objects  in  the  world  via  features  derived  from 
digital  images.  This  often  involves  matching  an  object  model  to  data  extracted  from  an  image.  For  rigid  objects  the 
model  might  be  a  3D  construct,  for  example  a  wire  frame.  The  identification  task  has  two  parts:  a)  determining  the 
correct  correspondence  between  object  features  and  image  features  and,  b)  determining  the  position  of  the  object 
with  respect  to  the  camera.  These  sub-tasks  are  interdependent,  since  an  object’s  position  cannot  be  determined 
without  assuming  a  correspondence  to  image  features,  while  the  correct  correspondence  depends  on  the  object’s  2D 
appearance  and  hence  its  relative  position  and  orientation  in  space. 

1.1  Model  Matching  and  Optimization  in  Two  vs.  Three  Dimensions 

We  believe  that  there  are  strong  incentives  to  solve  as  much  of  the  identification  problem  as  possible  via 
processing  in  the  2D  image  spare.  The  combinatorics  of  establishing  correspondences  between  object  and  image 
features  dominates  the  identification  problem,  and  geometric  computations  integral  to  this  process  are  simpler  in  2D 
than  in  3D.  In  particular,  this  paper  shows  that  the  determination  of  the  optimal  position  of  an  object’s  2D  projection 
with  respect  to  corresponding  image  features  has  an  analytic  solution  in  the  two  dimensions  of  image  space.  This 
closed  form  solution  is  a  new  result  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  significant  contribution.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that 
the  related  3D  problem  has  an  analytic  solution  for  determining  model  positions  that  minimize  point-to-line  and 
point-to-plane  distances. 

The  reader  should  note  that  if  point-to-point  correspondences  between  model  and  image  exist,  there  are  analytic 
solutions  for  optimization  in  both  the  2D  and  3D  domains  [Hor87],  However,  point-wise  correspondences  are  generally 
very  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  reliable  manner.  When  line  features  are  extracted,  the  location  of  their  endpoints  is 
quite  prone  to  err-'r.  A  typical  technique,  in  fact,  is  to  use  vertices  of  line  pairs  to  more  accurately  determine  point 
locations.  However,  such  a  strategy  does  not  always  work,  and  one  can  see  examples  in  our  experiments  later  in  this 
paper  where  line  correspondences  are  possible  but  point  correspondences  are  not  feasible.  In  this  paper  we  assume 
that  line  tokens  can  be  reasonably  extracted  from  an  image  (with  some  errors  of  course),  but  that  2D  points  often 
cannot  be. 

The  combinatorial  complexity  of  establishing  a  correspondence  between  object  features  and  image  features 
would  be  high  even  if  it  could  be  assumed  that  for  each  and  everv  object  feature  there  existed  a  single  corresponding 
image  feature.  However,  when  the  best  straight  line  algorithms  are  applied  to  natural  complex  scenes,  the  output 
almost  always  involves  fragmented,  overextended,  and  missing  lines.  Hence,  the  correct  correspondence  often  involves 
complex  processing,  for  example  associating  several  fragmented  image  line  segments  with  a  single  model  line.  This 
amounts  to  integrating  the  grouping  of  line  fragments  into  the  model  matching  task,  thereby  further  adding  to  the 
combinatorial  complexity  of  the  task. 

Determining  the  3D  position  of  3D  models  can  be  decomposed  into  a  2D  matching  problem  followed  bv  31)  pose 
refinement.  This  is  made  easier  when  a  rough  estimate  of  the  object  position  is  available.  Autonomous  navigation 


'This  work  was  supported  bv  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  grant  F30602-87-C-0140  and  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  under  grant  DCR-8500332. 
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Figure  1:  An  example  of  the  type  of  problem  we  wish  to  solve:  a)  a  model  of  a  rectangle, 
b)  broken  and  skewed  data  of  the  kind  produced  by  bottom-up  algorithms  on 
complex  imagery,  c)  the  desired  match  between  model  and  data. 

of  a  robot  via  landmark  recognition  is  just  such  a  problem  and  represents  an  important  application  of  the  methods 
developed  in  this  pap°r.  The  robot  will  update  its  estimated  position  by  determining  its  relative  position  with  respect 
to  the  visible  landmarks.  The  best  way  of  estimating  the  3D  position  of  the  camera  (and  hence  robot  position)  given 
the  image  lines  corresponding  to  3D  landmarks  is  itself  a  research  question.  A  robust  method  for  performing  this 
task  is  presented  in  [Kum89],  In  this  paper  identifying  the  landmarks  involves  matching  data  line  segments  from 
the  image  to  2D  projections  of  these  landmarks.  Unless  errors  in  the  expected  3D  position  of  the  robot  introduce 
substantial  2D  distortions  in  the  landmark  projection,  this  approach  is  reasonable.  Presuming  that  a  robot  planner 
is  selecting  which  landmarks  to  observe  it  can  generally  select  landmarks  for  which  distortion  will  be  minimal.  For 
more  details  on  the  integration  of  2D  landmark  recognition  and  3D  navigation  see  [FHR89]. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  visual  tasks  are  inherently  or  largely  two-dimensional  in  nature.  For  such 
tasks  the  methods  presented  here  are  directlv  appropriate.  For  example,  distant  aerial  interpretation,  although  not 
strictly  a  2D  problem  domain,  can  often  be  treated  as  such;  the  viewing  angle  is  constrained  and  objects  are  always 
far  from  the  camera.  The  matching  techniques  presented  here  may  also  be  useful  for  certain  industrial  automatation 
tasks. 

1.2  Overview  of  the  Correspondence  and  Spatial  Fitting  Problems 

The  type  of  2D  matching  problem  to  be  solved  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  the 
term  “model”  will  typically  refer  to  a  “2D  line  model”  such  as  the  rectangle  in  the  Figure  la,  although  in  general  the 
model  will  be  the  projection  of  a  3D  object  as  we  have  just  described.  Models  will  be  assumed  to  be  rigid,  although 
there  is  no  assumption  that  model  line  segments  must  form  a  closed  polygon.  The  term  “data”  will  refer  to  “data  line 
segments”  extracted  from  a  digitized  image  by  some  low-level  algorithm  as  illustrated  in  Figure  lb.  The  problem,  in 
short,  is  to  match  the  model  to  the  data  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1c.  The  current  example  has  been  hand  drawn  for 
the  sake  of  illustration.  Data  derived  from  images  will  be  presented  along  with  results  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

The  types  of ‘errors’  in  the  line  data  shown  in  Figure  ]  are  illustrative  of  what  ran  be  expected  from  bottom- 
up  algorithms  such  as  (BHR86).  Data  lines  are  often  fragmented;  they  may  extend  beyond  or  fall  short  of  tlu 
point  predicted  by  the  model,  and  often  they  are  skewed.  These  discrepancies  between  model  and  data  are  a  direct 
consequence  of  several  factors.  In  cluttered,  unconstrained  domains  such  as  outdoor  scenes,  ambiguity  in  the  data  is 
inevitable  and  hence  model  and  data  will  rarely  match  perfectly.  Sources  of  ambiguity  include  but  are  not  limited 
to  variations  in  lighting,  occlusion,  and  coincidental  structure  such  as  alignment  between  distinct  objects.  Moreover, 
by  necessity  object  models  are  simplifications  of  reality,  hence  unmodiled  structure  will  always  be  another  source  of 
discrepancy.  Probably  the  most  significant  factor  is  the  limitations  and  idiosvncraries  of  line  extraction  algorithms. 

Given  that  matches  will  seldom  if  ever  be  perfect,  the  emphasis  must  be  on  determining  the  ‘best’  of  the  imperfect 
matches.  Hence  matching  is  naturally  posed  in  terms  of  optimization  over  the  possible  matches.  By  establishing 
an  objective  measure  of  match  quality,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  determining  the  correspondence  between  model 
elements  and  data  line  segments  for  which  the  measure  is  optimal.  The  correspondence  problem  is  combinatorial, 
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and  generally  involves  mapping  one  model  line  to  many  data  lines.  A  second  optimization  problem  is  implicit  in 
the  correspondence  problem.  In  order  to  measure  the  quality  of  a  given  set  of  model-data  line  correspondences,  the 
best  2D  position  of  the  model  with  respect  to  the  data  must  be  determined,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  not 
spatially  coincide  must  be  measured  This  we  will  call  the  fitting  problem.  Thus,  a  match  involves  both  model-data 
correspondence  and  an  associated  best-fit  position.  A  change  to  the  correspondence  will,  as  a  rule,  change  the  optimal 
fit  between  model  and  data,  and  therefore  the  model's  position.  Thus,  for  every  possible  correspondence  between 
model  and  data,  there  is  an  associated  best  fit  postion.  There  is  also  a  strong  connection  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  proper  position  of  a  model  might  be  roughly  constrained  via  knowledge  (e.g.  the  location  of  the  robot  position 
and  orientation),  or  via  some  intermediate  processing  technique  as  we  shall  discuss  shortly.  If  the  location  of  the 
model  is  roughly  known,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  reasonable  correspondences;  i.e.  only  those  data  lines  that 
are  “near”  the  expected  position  of  each  model  line  would  be  considered  as  possible  correspondences. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  basic  steps  used  to  obtain  a  good  model  match. 

•  Determine  the  search  space  of  correspondences.  Lacking  constraints  on  model  position,  all  data  lines  segments 
possibly  correspond  to  every  model  line  segment.  If  constraints  are  available,  only  associations  of  model  and 
data  lines  satisfying  these  constraints  need  be  considered. 

•  Determine  promising  model  positions  if  the  search  space  is  large.  Use  these  positions  to  determine  constrained 
search  subspnces  made  up  of  only  correspondences  consistent  with  the  estimated  position.  A  promising  model 
position  may  be  found  either  through  a  generalized  Hough  transform  or  by  identifying  prominent  features.  The 
generalized  Hough  technique  involves  an  analysis  of  the  space  of  possible  two-dimensional  spatial  transforms 
to  bring  the  model  and  data  into  alignment.  Identifying  a  prominent  feature  may  involve  finding  a  distinctive 
part  of  a  model  such  as  a  corner,  and  then  using  that  to  position  the  model  as  a  whole. 

•  For  each  of  the  constrained  search  spares  (sets  of  possible  model-data  correspondences)  obtained  above,  use 
iterative  refinement  to  determine  a  best  match.  Upon  each  iteration  perturb  the  correspondence,  adding  or 
deleting  one  or  several  data  lines,  and  then  determine  the  new  best-fit  model  position  and  related  match  error. 
If  the  match  error  is  reduced  adopt  the  improved  match;  stop  when  the  match  can  no  longer  be  improved.  The 
best  of  the  resulting  matches  is  taken  as  th-*  final  match. 

To  review  our  use  of  terms:  a  “match”  is  a  correspondence  whose  spatial  fit  has  been  optimized;  a  “globally 
optimal  match”  is  the  correspondence  in  the  search  space  which  has  the  lowest  match  error;  and  a  “locally  optimal 
match"  is  a  correspondence  which  is  optimal  in  a  localized  neighborhood  of  the  search  space  of  correspondences. 
Generally  “best  match”  will  refer  to  a  locally  optimal  match  that  is  likely,  but  not  guaranteed,  to  be  globally  optimal. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  related  work  on  line-based  model  matching,  we  will  turn  to  the  problem  of  finding  the 
best  match.  This  will  involve  a  standard  technique  from  combinatorial  optimization  called  local  search.  Next  the 
objective  function  used  in  2D  matching  is  presented.  Special  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  problem  of  obtaining 
the  appropriate  measure  of  spatial  fit  between  model  and  data.  We  show  that  our  choice  of  fit  measure  is  superior 
to  the  reasonable  alternatives,  and  we  present  for  the  first  time  an  analytic  solution  for  optimizing  model  placement 
using  this  measure.  This  analytic  solution  is  particularly  valuable  since  searching  for  the  best  match  involves  fitting 
the  model  to  the  data  for  a  number  of  possible  correspondences.  Since  finding  the  best  match  is  expedited  by  a 
good  initial  estimate  of  model  position,  we  will  discuss  briefly  how  to  obtain  such  estimates.  Finally,  results  will  be 
presented  for  robot  landmark  identification.  Matches  for  this  domain  have  been  used  to  reliably  determine  robot 
position  over  a  sequence  of  six  images.  These  results  are  presented  in  these  proceedings  [Kum89].  One  additional 
result  illustrates  the  strength  of  our  technique  at  overcoming  even  dramatic  weaknesses  in  the  bott.om-up  line  data. 

2.  Work  Related  to  Line  Based  Model  Matching 

Object  recognition  can  be  thought  of  in  two  complementary  wavs.  In  one  wav.  recognition  means  finding  a 
correspondence  between  related  parts  of  an  object  in  the  model  base  and  related  features  in  an  image  description, 
a  correspondence  that  satisfies  the  constraints  entailed  by  the  structure  of  the  object  and  the  geometry  of  image 
formation.  Methods  based  on  this  point  of  view  relv  on  distinctive  features  that  characterize  each  object,  ns  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  local-feature-focus  method  of  Holler,  and  Cain  |B(’82j.  The  other  approach  is  to  find  the  parameters 
of  the  transformation  that,  maps  an  object  into  its  appearance  in  an  image.  Methods  based  on  this  point  of  view 
combine  weak  evidence  from  manv  features,  as  exemplified  by  the  g  ^ralized  Hough  transform  (such  as  Ballard  and 
Sabbah  1BS83),  Silberberg  r.t  <iUSHI)84|). 

T  he  feature  focus  method  is  based  on  matching  a  set  of  features  starting  with  one  that  is  distinctive.  A  match 
of  the  initial  feature  focusses  the  search  to  matching  nearby  features.  The  largest  maximal  clique  of  correspondences 
between  model  and  image  features  is  used  to  generate  a  hypothesis  for  the  transformation.  The  distinctiveness  of  the 
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Figure  2:  Two  distinct  sequences  leading  to  the  sarr.a  optimal  match:  a)  starting  from  a 
corner  and,  b)  starting  from  a  ‘full’  match,  all  lines  found  near  the  model  in  its 
estimated  (in  this  case  correct)  position.  The  sequences  should  be  read  left  to 
right,  top  to  bottom. 

features  is  important  for  limiting  the  size  of  the  graph  when  searching  for  cliques.  Aside  from  prediction  from  model 
projection,  another  method  for  extending  a  match  is  perceptual  organization.  This  makes  it  possible  to  form  complex 
features  that  are  more  distinctive  for  each  object.  The  SCERPO  system  by  Lowe  [Low85]  follows  this  approach. 
In  addition,  as  in  ACRONYM  [Bro81,Bro82],  this  algorithm  alternates  between  finding  more  correspondences  and 
updating  the  transformation.  An  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  whether  the  reduction  in  the  search  space  by 
using  distinctive  features  offsets  the  computational  complexity  of  forming  them. 

A  major  problem  with  these  methods  is  the  exponential  complexity  of  the  search  over  all  possible  correspon¬ 
dences.  Goad  [Goa83)  does  an  analysis  that  permits  pruning  of  the  search  tree  for  recognizing  an  object,  based 
only  on  the  geometry  of  the  object  itself  and  the  general  constraints  of  the  imaging  geometry.  This  analysis  can  be 
compiled  ahead  of  time,  before  any  images  are  interpreted.  The  work  of  Grimson  and  L ozano-Perez  [GL84],  in  the 
related  area  of  object  recognition  by  tactile  sensing,  is  similar  in  intent. 

The  Hough  transform  is  another  method  for  eliminating  an  exhaustive  search  of  all  correspondences  and  has  a 
generalization  implemented  by  Tucker  et  a/.  [TFF88]  on  the  Connection  Machine.  Each  image-model  feature  pair 
votes  for  a  inodel-to  image  tran-  "ormation.  This  requires  that  the  feature  pair  determine  the  transformation  uniquely; 
this  is  easier  for  two  dimensions  than  it  is  for  three.  Each  transformation  is  a  hypothesis,  and  using  the  entire  model, 
the  hypotheses  with  the  most  votes  are  verified  first.  Thompson  and  Mundy[TM87]  developed  a  parallel  algorithm 
for  recognizing  3D  objects  using  vertex  pairs.  This  algorithm  proved  to  be  very  efficient  because  it  used  only  pairs  of 
features  to  compute  the  3D  pose  of  an  object.  The  clusters  or  peaks  are  found  in  a  2D  subspace  of  the  6D  parameter 
space.  Another  variation  on  the  Hough  transform  is  geometric  hashing.  This  method  was  used  by  Schwartz  and 
Sharir  [SS85]  and  Kalvin  [KSS86]  for  2D  matching  and  described  more  generally  by  Wolfson  and  Lamson  [LW88]. 

3.  Local  Search  as  a  Means  of  Finding  Best  Matches 

Local  search  is  a  promising  means  of  establishing  the  optimal  correspondence  between  model  and  data.  A 
formal  introduction  to  local  search  may  be  found  in  [PS82].  Local  search  offers  perhaps  the  most  practical  means  of 
solving  many  NP-complete  problems,  such  as  the  Traveling  Saleman  Problem  [LK73].  The  process  of  local  search, 
put  simply,  is  an  iterative  generate-and-test  procedure  which  moves  from  an  initial  solution  via  transformations  to 
one  that  is  locally  optimal.  Note  that  the  common  notions  of  hill-climbing  and  iterative  refinement  are  in  essence 
local  search.  Formally  characterizing  our  2D  matching  problem  as  a  combinatorial  optimization  problem  allows  us  to 
utilize  this  general  methodologv.  To  do  this  we  will  define  the  objective  function,  the  search  space,  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  search  strategy. 

Before  moving  to  general  definitions  however,  let  us  illustrate  with  an  examolp  how  local  search  is  applied  to 
2D  matching.  Referring  back  to  F:irure  1  note  that  th»*  model  and  data  lines  are  m  quely  identified  by  letters  and 
numbers  respectively.  For  the  matui  shown  in  Figure  lc,  the  implied  correspondence  or  mapping  between  model  and 
data  is:  A  <->  {1  2}  B  «-*  {3}  C  *-*  {4}  D<-*{56}.  This  is  the  intuitively  obvious  match,  and  as  we  are  about 
to  see,  it  is  also  the  optimal  match. 
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Table  1:  A  trace  of  the  local  search  process  for  the  two  parts  of  Figure  2.  A  yj  designates 
a  correspondence  between  a  model  line  and  a  data  line. 


Figure  2  shows  two  distinct  match  sequences,  each  terminating  with  the  optimal  match.  The  sequence  in 
Figure  2a  starts  with  the  model  matched  to  two  data  line  segments  which  form  a  corner,  as  shown  in  the  upper  left 
hand  portion  of  the  figure.  Here  the  corner  may  be  thought  of  as  a  key  feature  used  to  establish  the  initial  position 
of  the  model.  However,  note  this  particular  corner  is  not  part  of  the  best  match.  The  starting  match  in  Figure  2b 
might  be  the  result  of  estimating  model  position,  perhaps  with  a  generalized  hough  transform,  and  then  establishing 
a  correspondence  between  model  and  data  line  segments  which  are  near  each  other  and  properly  aligned. 

The  model,  drawn  in  grey,  is  always  shown  in  its  optimal  position  with  respect  to  the  data.  The  result  of  applying 
the  objective  function  is  written  below  the  match.  Details  about  the  choice  of  model  position  and  objective  function 
will  be  described  in  following  sections;  here  our  focus  is  on  the  local  search  process.  Each  successive  match  in  these 
sequences  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous  match.  Each  sequence  terminated  when  no  additional  improvement 
was  possible,  and  in  each  case  with  the  same  optimal  match. 

In  both  sequences  successive  matches  differ  bv  only  one  model-data  line  correspondence.  In  these  illustrations 
the  exact  choice  of  data  line  to  add  or  delete  in  the  correspondence  set  was  a  function  of  the  order  in  which  they  were 
tested,  since  the  first  change  for  which  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  objective  function  was  adopted.  Alternative!  v. 
the  line  for  which  there  was  the  greatest  improvement  could  have  been  selected.  This  distinction  is  reflected  bv  Iwn 
of  the  most  common  strategies  for  local  search,  first  improvement  and  steepest  descent.  Had  steepest  descent  been 
used  (i.e.  choose  the  change  in  model-line  correspondence  for  which  the  improvement  is  greatest),  the  succession  of 
improved  matches  might  have  led  more  directly  to  the  best  match.  However,  when  there  are  many  possible  changes 
to  the  correspondence  set  to  be  examined,  steepest  descent  can  turn  out  to  require  significantly  more  tests  than  first 
improvement.  For  this  reason  we  favor  first  improvement.  In  the  future  we  plan  to  conduct  a  thorough  comparison 
of  these  two  strategies. 

Table  1  traces  the  correspondence  between  model  and  data  for  matches  in  Figure  2,  and  provides  insight  into 
our  search  space.  In  general,  if  there  are  M  model  line  segments  and  L  data  line  segments,  then  there  are  N  —  L  •  M 
possible  pairings  between  model  and  data  line  segments.  This  representation  permits  a  many-to-many  mapping, 
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Figure  3:  A  local  minimum  for  a  k  —  1  add/delete  neighborhood  disappears  for  k  =  2.  a) 
A  first  improvement  search  for  k  =  1  finds  a  local  minimum  after  one  tranfor- 
mation.  b)  A  first  improvement  search  for  k  —  2  from  the  same  initial  match 
finds  the  optimal  match. 


and  the  typical  case  is  one  model  line  mapping  to  two  or  more  data  lines.  Mapping  one  data  line  to  more  than  one 
model  line  is  penalized  by  the  objective  function,  and  could  be  precluded  from  the  search  space  altogether.  When  the 
model  position  is  roughly  known,  then  only  data  lines  in  correspondingly  appropriate  positions  need  to  be  considered. 
Hence,  as  illustrated  in  Table  l  ,  N  may  be  considerably  smaller  than  L  ■  M .  For  example,  A  *-*  {6}  is  not  a  possible 
correspondence  in  Table  1  . 

In  local  search  the  neighborhood  defines  those  matches  which  are  related.  Here,  conceptualizing  the  search 
space  as  a  graph  is  helpful.  Each  correspondence  in  the  search  space  is  a  node.  A  link  is  placed  between  nodes 
which  differ  by  a  single  transformation.  Nodes  with  a  link  to  a  given  node  form  its  neighborhood.  For  example, 
consider  a  transformation  operator  which  adds  or  deletes  k  data  lines  from  the  model-data  line  correspondences.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  correspondence  of  a  given  match  consists  of  all  matches  which  differ  by  k  data  lines. 

Observe  that  a  locally  optimal  match  using  one  neighborhood  definition  may  not  be  locally  optimal  if  the 
neighborhood  is  expanded.  The  neighborhood  definition  used  in  the  above  illustration  corresponds  to  a  k  add/delete 
transformation  with  k  =  I.  In  common  practice  the  k  =  1  neighborhood  has  undesirable  local  minima.  Such  a  local 
minimum  is  shown  in  Figure  3a,  in  which  B  is  initially  matched  with  11  and  C  is  initially  matched  with  15  (using 
labels  from  Figure  1).  Using  the  k  —  1  add/delete  transformation  leads  to  a  local  minimum  after  adding  D  <->  {5} 
to  the  match  correspondence  set.  In  Figure  3b,  using  k  =  2  for  the  same  initial  match  and  search  strategy  leads  to 
the  optimal  match.  Thus,  the  local  optimum  with  k  —  1  disappears  for  k  —  2. 

Obviously  larger  k  values  are  better;  however,  the  neighborhood  size  using  the  k  add/delete  transformation  is 
0(Nk)-,  the  increase  in  computational  cost  associated  with  increasing  k  is  dramatic.  Our  experience  suggests  that 
a  first  improvement  strategy  on  a  k  =  2  neighborhood  usually  leads  to  a  globally  optimal  match  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  intelligently  selected  initial  matches.  More  complete  statistical  studies  will  be  reported  in  future 
presentations. 

The  2D  matching  problem  differs  from  problems  like  the  the  traveling  salesman  problem  in  one  significant 
respect.  When  two  cities  swap  position  in  a  tour  of  the  traveling  salesman  problem,  the  change  in  cost  can  be 
computed  from  just  those  links  associated  directly  with  the  change.  There  is  no  need  to  evaluate  anew  the  entire 
tour.  However,  anv  change  to  the  correspondence  in  our  2D  matching  problem  requires  a  spatial  repositioning  of  (lie 
model  with  respect  to  the  data.  Consequently,  the  contribution  from  every  pair  of  model  and  data  lines  to  the  overall 
match  quality  in  terms  of  fit  error  and  omission  (see  Section  4.)  must  be  recomputed  based  on  this  new  position. 

Heuristic  tests  may  circumvent  the  need  to  recompute  the  global  evaluation  under  certain  conditions,  and 
these  may  represent  valuable  and  pratical  shortcuts,  but  the  matching  problem  is  bv  definition  inherently  global  if 
model-data  line  correspondences  are  formally  included  in  the  definition  of  the  optimization  problem.  On  the  positive 
side,  repositioning  of  the  2D  model  with  respect  to  the  data  requires  only  rotation  and  translation  in  the  image 
plane.  One  of  the  contributions  of  this  paper  is  an  analytic  solution  to  this  optimization  problem.  With  our  current 
implementation  it  is  practical  to  test  hundreds  or  thousands  of  possible  matches,  but  not  more.  Hence,  there  is  still 
strong  incentive  to  limit  the  neighborhood  size  and  to  start  with  relatively  good  initial  matches,  a  topic  that  we  will 
return  to  in  Section  5.  At  this  point  note  that  the  global  character  of  matching  both  encourages  careful  choice  of 
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Figure  4:  The  total  percent  omission  taken  over  all  four  model  lines  is  the  same  for  each 
match.  However,  since  we  consider  the  lefthand  match  to  be  better,  the  value 
of  the  omission  error  is  considerably  lower  than  for  the  righthand  match. 


initial  matches  and  provides  a  general  means  for  obtaining  them. 

4.  The  Objective  Function  -  Match  Error 

The  objective  function  is  the  formal  evaluation  measure  defining  the  quality  of  a  match.  No  single,  universal 
objective  function  exists  for  all  matching  problems.  The  objective  function  might  have  to  be  varied  or  replaced 
entirely  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  a  specific  application.  However,  our  objective  function  is  general,  practical,  and  we 
believe  appropriate  for  most  2D  matching  problems.  It  is  based  on  the  observation  that  a  good  match  is  one  where 
every  portion  of  every  line  in  the  model  is  accounted  for  by  data.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  model  should  be  able 
to  be  placed  spatially  over  the  data,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  model  element  there  should  be  corresponding  data. 
A  match  can  fail  to  meet  this  objective  in  two  distinct  ways:  data  lines  may  be  displaced  and  skewed,  or  portions  of 
the  model  may  be  missing.  For  each  line,  the  objective  function  or  match  error  is  defined  as: 

^match(0  —  ^fit(0  "b  a^omission(0 

where  measures  the  spatial  fit  between  the  model  and  corresponding  data,  and  ^omission  measures  how  much 
of  the  model  is  missing  from  the  data.  A  perfect  match  would  yield  an  fi'niatch  °f  zero. 

^match  f°r  the  model  Af  is  a  sum  of  weighted  errors,  each  associated  with  an  individual  model  line  segment  l: 

■®match  —  Y w,E  ma  tch(0 
(€M 

This  decomposition  facilitates  alternative  choices  of  weights  iuj;  two  obvious  alternatives  are  equal  weight  for  all 
model  segments  or  weight  proportional  to  length.  To  fully  justify  the  choice  of  one  over  the  other  requires  recourse 
to  the  goals  of  the  specific  matching  problem  and  the  characteristics  of  the  task  domain.  In  recognizing  navigational 
landmarks,  small  line  segments  may  be  just  as  important  as  large  ones;  e  g.  the  short  top  crossbar  of  a  telephone 
pole  is  critical  to  distinguish  among  the  vertical  lines  that  are  common  to  telephone  poles,  lamp  posts,  and  some  tree 
trunks.  Hence,  we  choose  equal  weighting  for  the  task  domain  described  in  this  paper. 

The  approach  of  attributing  error  by  individual  model  segment  is  appropriate  for  dealing  with  omission  of  data 
in  evaluating  matches.  For  each  model  line  segment  £omissjon  will  be  defined  to  be  a  non-linear  function  of  the 
percent  of  the  line  that  is  unaccounted  for  by  data.  The  measure  is  constructed  in  this  manner  because  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  a  small  amount  of  omission  is  to  be  expected  (e  g.  the  ends  of  lines  are  often  difficult  to 
extract).  However,  if  large  portions  of  a  model  segment  are  missing  from  the  data,  the  estimated  quality  of  the  match 
should  be  substantially  reduced.  Consider  the  two  alternative  matches  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
bottom-up  line  extraction,  the  four  sided  match  is  preferable,  even  when  the  total  percentage  of  model  line  length  is 
somewhat  less.  Letting  P  be  the  percent  of  the  model  line  l  omitted  by  the  data,  ^omission  (0 's  defined  as: 
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Figure  5:  Lateral  displacement  in  model  projection  is  illustrated  for  the  best  match  from 
the  previous  example.  Note  that  model  lines  are  infinitely  extended,  and  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  end-  points  of  data  line  segments  to  model  lines 
is  minimized.  Part  b)  shows  an  enlargement  of  the  shaded  area. 


^omission  (0  ~  e 

This  formulation  expresses  the  increasing  importance  oflarger  omission  values.  The  change  in  omission  is  proportional 
to  the  omission,  specifically: 

d ^'omission  _  on  ,  . 
jp  —  c'^-'omission 

Proper  choice  of  the  proportionality  constants  of  the  objective  function,  a  and  f},  is  of  course  an  issue.  Empir¬ 
ically  selected  values  for  a  and  (3  along  with  the  resulting  best  matches  are  presented  below.  For  a  given  domain, 
such  as  landmark  recognition  in  our  outdoor  campus,  one  set  of  constants  is  used  for  all  models.  If  specific  tuning 
were  required  for  each  model,  the  value  of  our  approach  would  be  undermined.  However,  there  is  every  indication 
that  one  choice  of  constants  performs  effectively  for  many  models  in  a  given  domain.  Nevertheless,  some  domain 
dependency  may  be  expected.  For  example,  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  errors  present  in  the  line  data  may  dictate 
n  -hange  of  a,  which  balances  the  tradeoff  between  fit  and  omission. 

4.1  Optimization  of  the  Spatial  Fit  of  the  Model 

For  a  given  set  of  model-data  line  correspondences,  the  error  for  spatial  fit  contributing  to  the  objective  function 
should  be  derived  from  the  model  placed  in  the  best  possible  position.  Consequently,  the  spatial  fit  must  be  optimized 
separately  for  every  set  of  model-data  line  correspondences  that  is  considered.  Therefore,  the  computational  form 
for  determining  the  optimized  fit  is  of  great  importance,  and  only  quadratic  fit  measures  have  been  considered. 

Simple  quadratic  measures  of  point-to-point  distances  for  this  problem  are  inappropriate.  As  we  discussed 
earlier,  line  segments  produced  by  bottom-up  algorithms  will  be  fragmented  and  partially  missing:  therefore,  a  direct 
mapping  of  model  end-points  to  data  end-points  is  impossible.  To  further  complicate  matters  the  exact  point  where  n 
line  terminates  is  unreliable.  Even  if  the  two  data  line  end-points  most  closely  associated  with  a  model  line  end-point 
were  identified,  it.  would  still  be  inappropriate  to  take  Euclidean  point-to-point  distance  as  the  measure  of  fit.  A  far 
more  effective  approach  is  a  point-to-line  measure.  The  need  for  a  point-to-line  measure  was  identified  clearly  by 
Lowe  [Low80,Low85]. 

The  most  reliable  quadratic  point-to-line  measure  is  model-projected  lateral  displacement,  which  is  a  weighted 
sum-of-squared  perpendicular  distance  from  the  end-points  of  the  data  lines  to  the  corresponding  model  line.  This 
measure  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5,  where  the  best  model  match  from  the  earlier  example  is  shown  with  the  extended 
model  lines  explicitly  drawn,  and  the  projections  of  the  end-points  of  data  line  segment  onto  the  extended  model 
lines  also  explicitly  drawn.  In  the  enlargement  the  projection  can  be  easily  seen, 
is  formally  defined  as: 
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Figure  0:  The  three  models  in  the  study  of  alternative  fitting  methods.  The  data  shown 
is  the  result  of  the  stochastic  breaking  and  skewing  process. 


Em  -  (i) 

i 

Each  term  in  the  sum  denotes  the  perpendicular  distance  from  data  line  end-point  io  the  corresponding  model 
line  U.  Note  that  /,  has  unit  normal  n,,  and  its  distance  from  the  origin  in  the  direction  rij  is  pt.  The  contribution 
from  data  line  end-points  is  weighted  by  the  length  t,  of  the  data  line  segment. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  2D  rotation  and  translation  parameters  which  minimize  has  an  analytic 
solution.  The  translation  which  minimizes  £q;t  for  a  given  angle  of  rotation  <f>  may  be  expressed  as  a  linear  system 
of  equations  ( B  and  V  are  both  constant): 

T  =  BR-V  R=  C°S^  (2) 

sm  <j>  v  ' 

We  substitute  the  optimal  T  back  into  equation  1  and  differentiate  with  repect  <j> ,  obtaining  a  fourth  order  polynomial 
in  cos<f>:  One  of  the  roots  of  this  quartic  equation  corresponds  to  the  rotation  which  minimizes  E fit.  The  roots  of 
the  quartic  can  be  solved  for  directly.  We  believe  this  closed  form  solution  represents  a  significant  contribution  to 
symbolic  model  matching,  and  its  complete  derivation  is  included  in  Appendix  A.  It  is  worth  noting  that  others  in 
the  literature  found  iterative  methods  necessary  for  solving  the  related  3D  problem  [Low85,LHF88]. 

A  stochastic  model  of  the  breaking  and  skewing  process  has  been  used  to  compare  model-projected  lateral 
displacement  to  two  alternative  fit  measures.  The  two  alternative  measures  were  selected  because  they  represent 
previously  published  methods.  The  first  alternative  is  data-projected  lateral  displacement  and  has  been  used  by 
Lowe  [Low85].  As  in  our  model- projected  lateral  displacement,  Lowe’s  measure  uses  a  point-to-line  distance.  However, 
it  reverses  the  roles  of  model  and  data.  Hence,  the  sum-of-squared  perpendicular  distances  from  end-points  of  model 
line  segments  to  data  lines  is  minimized.  It  can  be  shown  that  this  lateral  displacement  is  less  reliable  than  our 
model-projected  measure.  Consider  a  model  line  segment  matched  to  a  data  segment  that  is  only  half  its  length 
and  is  skewed  slightly.  Extending  the  data  line  and  measuring  lateral  displacement  from  the  ends  of  the  model  line 
segment  to  the  extended  data  line  amplifies  the  error  introduced  by  skewing.  In  contrast,  measuring  distance  from 
the  end-points  of  the  data  line  segment  to  the  extended  model  line  will  not  suffer  from  this  problem.  Since  skewed 
data  lines  are  a  fact  of  life,  this  turns  out  to  be  a  rather  important  difference. 

The  second  alternative  measure  considered  here  minimizes  the  sum-of-  squared  point-to-point  distances  between 
corresponding  model  and  data  vertices.  A  model  vertex  is  the  point  a.  which  two  adjacent  model  lines  intersect. 
This  type  of  vertex  approach  is  essentially  what  is  used  by  [TFF88]  and  (HU87).  For  testing  this  measure  on 
our  data  vertices  were  specified  bv  hand.  Even  with  the  properly  selected  vertices,  this  method  is  less  reliable 
in  our  experimental  tests  than  model-projected  lateral  displacement.  Of  course  these  results  are  a  function  of 
the  fragmentation  and  skewing  that  takes  place  in  any  particular  straight  line  extraction  algorithm,  and  to  better 
understand  them  more  must  be  said  about  the  experiment. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  alternative  fit  measures  was  performed  using  a  stochastic  model  of  the  breaking  and 
skewing  process.  Three  distinctive  geometric  shapes  were  selected:  a  rectangle,  a  star,  and  a  telephone  pole.  The 
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RECTANGLE,  1000  trials 

STAR,  100  trials 

POLE,  100  trials 

Method 

Mean 

Standard  error 

Mean 

Standard  error 

Mean 

Standard  error 

1 

0.2148 

0.0036 

0.1659 

0.0063 

0.1088 

0.0067 

2 

0.3397 

0.0057 

0  1869 

0.0074 

0.7600 

0.0403 

3 

0.2362 

0.0034 

0.2898 

0.0182 

1.3781 

0.0967 

Table  2:  Comparison  of  three  different  fitting  measures  on  three  models  shown  in  Figure 
0.  For  each  measure,  the  optimum  position  of  the  model  with  respect  to  noisy 
data  is  found.  The  distance  between  this  estimated  position  and  the  correct  one 
is  computed.  The  mean  and  standard  error  is  shown  for  a  large  number  of  trials, 
and  the  mean  for  measure  1  is  significantly  less  than  for  the  others. 


perfect  model  segments  were  randomly  broken  and  skewed.  An  illustration  of  the  models  and  corresponding  data 
is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  three  distinct  fitting  methods  were  then  used  to  position  the  mode)  wdth  respect  to  the 
corrupted  data  and  the  deviation  from  the  true  position  of  the  model  was  measured  using  the  distances  between 
corresponding  vertices.  Note  that  an  ideal  measure  of  fit  would  be  insensitive  to  this  type  of  data  corruption,  and 
hence  would  not  change  the  model  position.  We  found  that  our  model-projected  lateral  displacement  came  closest 
tc  this  ideal.  The  esults  over  a  large  number  of  random  trials  are  summarized  in  Table  3-  .  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  vertex  method  gave  comparable  results  for  the  rectangle,  but  degraded  seriously  for  the  star  and  pole. 

5.  Generating  Initial  Matches 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  the  problem  of  finding  good  initial  matches:  a)  Finding  characteristic 
substructure,  i.e.  key  features,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  model  ([BC82,Low85]);  b)  Use  of  a  generalized 
hough  transform  which  relate  model  and  data  ( [Bal8 1  ]). 

Effective  heuristics  for  identifying  key  features  depend  on  characteristics  of  the  models  and  the  data.  If  a  model 
contains  a  prominent  corner,  then  searching  for  corners  in  the  data  makes  sense.  The  common  theme  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  model  that  is  sufficient  to  uniquely  determine  position  is  identified  in  the  data.  The  model  position  is 
determined  from  this  partial  match,  and  this  in  turn  restricts  the  additional  data  that  can  participate  in  the  match. 
The  approach  is  effective  when  key  features  are  readily  and  reliably  identified,  but  when  they  are  not,  substantial 
amounts  of  computation  can  be  wasted. 

Generalized  hough  tranform  techniques  involve  voting  in  a  transformation  space.  Correspondences  of  model  and 
data  primitives,  for  instance  pairs  of  model  and  data  lines,  independently  indicate  support  for  a  particular  transfor¬ 
mation  or  family  of  transformations.  The  generalized  hough  is  a  global  histogram  that  represents  the  accumulation 
of  the  local  information,  and  peaks  represent  globally  interesting  transformations.  The  transformation  spaces  and 
primitives  vary  across  applications.  For  the  matching  of  2D  rigid  models,  the  natural  transformation  space  has  three 
dimensions.  The  axes  are:  u  -  the  translation  in  the  x  direction,  v  -  the  translation  in  the  y  direction,  and  <f>  -  the 
rotation  in  the  plane. 

The  choice  of  the  appropriate  primitive  is  less  obvious.  It  has  been  common  practice  to  select  primitives  for 
voting  that  uniquely  determine  a  point  in  the  transformation  space.  For  2D  matching  a  correspondence  between  two 
points  or  a  point  and  a  line  is  necessary  to  uniquely  determine  rotation  and  translation  between  model  and  data.  For 
example,  the  system  presented  in  [TFF88]  used  pairs  of  lines  forming  a  vertex  as  the  primitive.  Such  primitives,  like 
key  features,  must  possess  sufficent  structure  to  uniquely  determine  model  position.  However,  as  our  implementation 
illustrates,  less  constrained  primitives  may  be  used  in  a  generalized  hough  transform. 

Our  primitive  is  a  pair,  one  model  line  and  one  data  line.  The  family  of  transformations  associated  with  such 
a  pair  is  quite  intuitive.  To  the  extent  that  a  given  transformation  places  the  model  line  segment  over  the  data 
component,  that  transformation  is  favored.  The  underlying  idea,  in  keeping  with  our  matching  objective  function,  is 
that  the  best  match  position  should  have  the  model  “on  top  off  as  much  of  the  data  as  possible.  This  approach  has 
proven  quite  effective.  Note  that  our  choice  of  a  primitive  facilitates  matching  even  when  extreme  fragmentation  and 
skewing  cause  significant  difficulty  for  any  sort  of  vertex-based  approach.  An  illustration  of  matching  to  extremely 
fragemented  data  ..ill  !«_  presented  in  the  next  section.  For  more  details  on  our  use  of  the  generalized  hough  transform 
see  [BWR89], 
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Figure  7:  A  512x512  image  from  the  robot  domain 


Figure  8:  a)  The  six  navigational  landmarks  projected  onto  the  image  plane,  b)  Data  line 
segments  matching  the  landmark  lines. 

6.  Model  Matching  Results 

A  system  implementing  the  matching  methods  described  above  has  been  built  on  a  T.I.  Explorer  II  Lisp  Machine. 
The  previous  illustrations  were  all  generated  by  this  system.  The  bottom-up  data  line  segments  for  this  system  are 
generated  by  the  Burns  line  algorithm  [BHR86]  and  are  then  filtered  by  length  and  contrast. 

For  the  robot’s  outdoor  test  area  we  have  successfully  demonstrated  the  updating  of  3D  robot  position  via 
landmark  identification  followed  by  3D  pose  refinement.  A  sequence  of  six  512x512  images  were  acquired.  The  first 
of  these  images  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Our  experiment,  involved  projecting  3D  landmarks  onto  the  image  plane  using 
an  estimate  of  the  robot’s  position.  The  landmark  projections  were  then  matched  to  bottom-up  data.  Using  the 
resulting  matches  the  robot’s  position  was  recovered  to  within  about  a  foot  for  each  of  the  six  images.  The  specific 
results  for  the  pose  refinement  portion  of  this  experiment  are  presented  in  [Kum89], 

The  landmark  projections  for  the  first  image  are  shown  in  Figure  8a.  The  six  landmarks  are:  two  telephone 
poles,  a  lamp  post,  a  street  lamp,  the  side  of  the  walkway  and  the  building.  These  projections  were  assumed  to 
be  correct  to  within  30  pixels  and  0.3  radians.  All  correspondences  of  single  model  line  to  single  data  line  that 
satisfy  these  constraints  voted  into  the  transformation  space,  and  the  largest  peak  in  the  space  was  used  to  initially 
position  the  model.  From  this  position,  a  restricted  space  of  correspondences  was  formed;  the  same  constraint  was 
used  again  so  that  only  pairs  of  model  and  data  line  segments  within  3  pixels  and  0.3  radians  of  each  other  were 
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Figure  9:  a)  A  challenging  house  recognu,;  7,  cene.  b)  The  projection  of  the  house. 


included.  Finally,  the  best  match  in  this  restricted  space  was  found  using  a  first-improvement  local  search  strategy 
on  a  k  =  1  add/delete  neighborhood.  The  data  lines  corresponding  to  the  best  matches  on  the  first  image  are  shown 
in  Figure  8b.  The  proportionality  constants  of  the  match  error  function  were  set  to  a  =  0.5  and  /3  =  4  for  all  the 
matches  presented  in  this  section. 

In  these  experiments,  the  system  was  asked  to  find  the  six  landmarks  in  each  of  the  six  images.  In  26  of  the  28 
cases  where  the  landmarks  were  visible  the  matching  system  found  the  correct  matches.  For  landmarks  not  visible  the 
match  error  for  the  matches  found  by  the  system  were  so  high  that  they  were  readily  discarded.  The  first  mismatch 
returned  by  the  system  was  the  result  of  only  starting  local  search  using  the  single  model  position  associated  with  the 
highest  peak  in  the  transformation  space.  Initiating  a  local  search  from  the  second  highest  peak  in  the  transformation 
space  led  directly  to  the  correct  match,  and  the  match  error  for  the  correct  match  was  half  that  of  the  incorrect 
match.  This  error  simply  points  to  the  need  to  initiate  local  search  from  several  distinct  initial  matches.  However, 
the  second  mismatch  indicates  a  more  serious  source  of  potential  problems.  When  the  structure  of  a  landmark  is  not 
distinctive,  such  as  is  the  case  for  two  parallel  vertical  lines,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  ‘wrong’  match  will  be  found. 
This  happened  for  the  telephone  pole  on  the  right,  which  was  matched  to  the  data  line  segments  associated  with  the 
street  lamp.  To  correct  this  error  we  merged  the  righthand  telephone  pole  and  the  street  lamp  into  a  single  model, 
and  the  resulting  hybrid  model  was  unambiguous  and  successfully  matched.  However,  the  general  problems  posed 
by  ambiguous  models  will  demand  more  attention  and  study. 

Note  that  several  of  the  landmarks  shown  contain  underconstrained  2D  models  where  the  optimal  translation 
is  not  fully  determined:  the  lefthand  telephone  pole,  the  street  lamp  and  the  side  of  the  walkway.  In  these  cases  all 
model  line  segments  are  parallel,  and  the  matrix  M  ,  defined  in  appendix  A,  is  singular.  The  optimal  translation, 
which  is  computed  using  M~l,  is  therefore  undefined.  Since  models  of  this  type  are  important,  the  fitting  scheme 
must  be  modified  to  accommodate  them.  In  these  results  an  additional  term  was  added  to  the  spatial  fit  measure. 
This  term  minimized  distance,  projected  onto  the  model  line,  between  data  line  segment  end-points  and  the  mid-point 
of  the  model  line.  Problems  arise  for  this  approach  when  model  lines  are  near,  but  not  exactly  parallel.  The  proper 
solution  is  to  check  for  ill-conditioning  of  M  and  independently  to  solve  for  the  model’s  lateral  and  longitudinal 
placement  (along  the  axis  of  the  model  lines).  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  issues  see  [BVVR89). 

The  last  result  we  present  demonstrates  the  power  of  our  2D  matching  system  to  overcome  serious  weaknesses 
in  the  bottom-up  line  data.  The  512x512  house  scene  image,  Figure  9a,  has  been  part  of  our  house  scene  library 
for  over  ten  years.  It  has  always  represented  an  extremely  difficult  challenge  for  natural  scene  interpretation.  The 
bottom-up  line  data  for  this  image  is  shown  in  Figure  10a.  Note  the  tremendous  amount  of  fragmentation  is  primarily 
a  consequence  of  ambiguity  caused  by  the  tree  texture  and  shadows,  not  any  inherent  weakness  of  the  line  extraction 
algorithm.  A  projection  of  the  main  portion  of  the  house  was  specified  by  hand,  including  only  the  roof  lines, 
walls,  and  door  frame  (Figure  9b).  The  matching  system  was  then  applied  to  find  this  model  in  the  line  data 
(Figure  10)a.  Loose  spatial  constraints  were  assumed  -  100  pixels  and  0.3  radians  of  its  true  location.  The  peak 
in  the  transform  space  indicated  the  correct  transformation,  and  the  local  search  process,  applied  in  the  resulting 
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Figure  10:  a)  The  bottom-tip  line  data  for  the  entire  image,  b)  The  optimal  match  to  the 
house  projection. 


Figure  11:  A  slice  of  4>  0  through  the  transformation  space.  The  bright  spot  in  the 

renter  is  the  largest  peak  and  is  associated  with  the  optimal  transformation. 


restricted  correspondence  space,  produced  the  final  match  shewn  in  Figure  10b.  This  is  an  exciting  result. 

Since  the  model  was  initially  placed  at  the  proper  location,  the  peak  in  the  transformation  space  should  ideally 
be  at  u,  v ,  and  <f>  all  equal  to  0.  A  slice  of  constant  <t>  0  through  the  transformation  space  is  shown  as  an  intensity 
image  in  Figure  11.  The  bright  spot  at  the  center  of  the  image  is  the  peak  in  the  space.  Note  that  the  peak  lies  on 
a  long  horizontal  ridge  corresponding  to  those  transformations  in  which  the  model  roof  lines  lie  over  the  fragmented 
roof  lines  in  the  data.  The  vertical  streaks  are  a  consequence  of  the  vertical  model  lines  lying  on  top  of  vertical  data 
line  segments  associated  with  the  tree  trunks.  Although  it  was  fortuitous  that  the  highest  peak  in  the  transformation 
space  corresponded  to  the  optimal  match,  the  optimal  match  would  in  general  be  found  among  the  most  significant 
peaks. 

7.  Conclusion 

The  problem  of  matching  2D  models  to  imperfect  line  data  has  been  formalized  as  a  combinatorial  optimization 
problem.  At  the  heart  of  this  formulation  is  a  spatial  fitting  problem  for  registering  model  and  data.  We  have 
presented  a  fit  measure  demonstrably  superior  to  the  reasonable  alternatives  for  imperfect  data.  Moreover,  we  have 
presented  a  closed-form  solution  for  determining  the  rotation  and  translation  parameters  that  optimize  this  measure. 
We  have  applied  local  search  techniques,  derived  for  solving  difficult  combinatorial  optimization  problems,  to  the 
vision  problem  of  2D  model  matching  Local  search,  combined  with  a  means  of  generating  reasonable  initial  matches, 
has  proven  to  be  a  powerful  matching  tool.  Finally,  the  combined  results  of  this  paper  and  [Kum89]  demonstrate  that 
2D  matching  followed  by  3D  pose  refinement  is  an  effective  means  of  solving  a  class  of  3D  identification  problems, 
specifically  the  problem  of  updating  robot  position  through  landmark  recognition. 

A  version  of  the  matching  system  is  being  written  in  C  for  use  on  the  Sequent  Multi-processor.  The  C  system 
will  be  used  for  real-time  or  near  real-time  robot  navigation  in  our  outdoor  campus  domain. 

The  study  of  alternative  objective  functions  for  fitting  the  data  lines  to  the  model  is  interesting  in  its  own  right, 
and  a  more  complete  discussion  will  be  found  in  [RWR89].  In  addition,  the  generalized  hough  transform  and  the 
case  of  models  consisting  only  of  parallel  lines  will  receive  more  attention  in  the  Tech  Report. 
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A.  Closed  Form  Solution  Minimizing  Model  Projection  Lateral  Displacement. 

As  presented  in  Section  4.  the  error  function  to  be  minimized  is  written  as' 

£fit  -  (R(p,)-T)  -P,f  (3) 

i 

^  _  cos  <j>  —  sin 

sin  rj)  cos  <f> 

E fit  is  the  weighted  sum  of  squared  perpendicular  distances  between  data  line  end-points  p,  =  (x,  ,  y,)  and  corre¬ 
sponding  model  lines  Each  model  line,  l,  has  unit  normal  n,,  length  f , ,  and  its  distance  from  the  origin  in  the 
direction  rt,  is  p, .  Differentiating  with  respect  to  T  yields: 

d  F' 

'  2  VDv(/Hp,I  T)  p,)m  i.M 

The  following  substitution  is  helpful: 

■  T ,  i/,  !  i  cos  (f)  : 

R(p,)  S,  R  where  S',  ;  '/?!.,  I’D 

i  J',  |  j  sm  <p  | 

Setting  the  first  partial  of  Ef j(  with  respect  to  T  equal  to  zero,  and  solving  for  the  optimal  T  given  <t>  yields: 
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Y  A  (n-i  T)  n,  ~  (ni  ■  si  R^j  n{  -  f, p ,n, 

i  1 

(?) 

Observe  that 

(nf  T)rii  =  ntn,rT  and  ri*  =  nin? StR 

(8) 

Finally 

T  =  BR -  V 

(9) 

Where  B  and  1' 

are  defined  as  follows: 

M  —  ^2  f>nin|T  B  =  ft nin,T S,  V  —  M 'Y  fj Pi ni 

(10) 

t  T.  t 


The  matrix  M  is  singular  or  nearly  singular,  iff  the  lines  in  the  model  are  parallel  or  nearly  parallel.  This  case,  as 
noted  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  requires  an  additional  constraint  to  define  the  optimal  translation. 

Substituting  T  in  terms  of  R  from  equation  9  back  into  equation  4,  we  obtain  E' ,  the  fit  at  the  optimal  ranslation 
for  a  specified  rotation  <fi. 


E'  =  ^  ft  (n i  ■  ^ IT,  R  +  r)  -  ptj  where  IT,  =  S,  ~  B  (11) 

T. 

The  optimal  rotation  is  a  root  of  the  first  derivative  of  E'  with  respect  to  <t>. 
dE'  2-2 

— —  -  ci  cos  4>  -  C)  sin  (j>  +  C2  cos  <f>  sin  tf>  +  C3  cos  <j>  +  C4  sin  <j>  (12) 

dip 

£  f,(n,  •  H'V)(n,  •  Wf) 

t 

£f.  ((n,  ■  IT,2)2  -  (n,  •  IT,1)2) 
ki.i 

c3  =  ^£,((n,  .V)-pk)(n,  -Wf) 

kit 

C 4  =  -  ^  ((n,  ■  V)  -  pk)  (nt  ■  W,1) 

ki.i 

IVf'  is  a  vector  formed  from  the  column  k  of  matrix  IT,. 

Shifting  terms  involving  sin  <j>  to  one  side  of  equation  13,  squaring  both  sides,  and  substitute  cos2  <^>  —  1  for  sin2  <t> 
yields  a  fourth  order  equation  in  cos  4>. 

cos4  <p  +  a  1  cos3  4>  +  a2  cos2  <j>  +  a3  cos  tj>  +  04  =  0  (13) 


Cj  = 

C2  = 


a  1  = 


«2 


4c1c3  +  2c2C-i 


4c? 


4c 


03 


1  +  c4 


4c?  + 


The  roots  of  equation  14  are  found  analytically  and  the  optimal 
four  roots.  The  optimal  translation  follows  directly  from  equation  9. 


-2(c1r3  +  C2C4) 

4c?  +  c 2 

f]_fL 

4c?  4-  c2 

rotation  <f>  must  correspond  to  one  of  these 
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Abstract. 

This  report  gives  an  overview  of  several  recent  results  in  the  development  of  the  aspect  graph  representation 
for  use  in  image  understanding,  first,  a  simple  3-D  object  recognition  system  has  been  implemented  which 
ttses  the  aspect  graph  as  its  basic  object  representation.  Experiment.®  with  this  system  show  that  the  aspect 
graph  offers  some  important  advantages  for  recognition  systems  in  which  an  optimization  technique  is  used  to 
estimate  parameters  of  t.  '•  station  and  orientation.  Second,  an  algorithm  is  desorbed  for  creating  the  perspective 
projection  aspect  graph  of  general  polyhedral  objects.  An  implementation  of  this  algorithm  is  in  progress  which 
will  he  aide  to  take  its  input  description  of  objects  from  tin-  PADL-2  solid  modeler.  Third,  an  algorithm  is 
described  for  creating  the  orthographic  projection  aspect  graph  of  solids  of  revolution  which  have  been  defined 
as  right,  circular,  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders.  Other  efforts  in  progress  are  aimed  at  developing 
algorithms  to  create  the  aspect  graph  of  a  larger  class  of  curved  objects  and  implementing  a  more  robust  object 
recognition  system  for  general  polyhedral  objects. 

1  Introduction 

The  introduction  of  the  aspect  graph  concept  is  generally  credited  to  Koenderink  and  van  Doom  [16],  who  described 
•  i  graph  structure  which  they  actually  referred  to  as  the  visual  pah  ill  ml  of  an  object.  The  commonly  agreed  upon 
elements  of  t  lie  definition  of  an  aspect  graph  are  that  (I)  a  noth-  represents  a  stable  view'  of  (lie  object  as  seen 
from  some  maximal  connected  region  of  viewpoint  space,  rj)  an  arc  represents  a  possible  transition  between  such 
stable  views  by  crossing  from  one  such  region  of  viewpoint  space  to  a  neighboring  region.  (3)  there  is  a  node  for 
each  such  stable  view,  and  (4)  there  is  an  arc  for  each  such  transition  between  such  views.  Figure  1  depicts  an 
example  of  the  aspect  graph  for  a  tetrahedron. 

I  he  aspect  graph  concept  seems,  intuitively,  to  be  very  powerful  for  use  in  image  understanding  and  has 
recently  become  a  popular  topic  of  research.  A  large  and  growing  number  of  rese  welters  have  discussed  algo¬ 
rithms  for  generating  some  flavor  of  aspect  graph  representation  and/or  possible  uses  for  it.  figure  2  depicts  a 
categorization  of  the  algorithms  developed  to  dale  (or  automatically  generating  the  aspect  graph.  Perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  distinction  between  the  different  repr<-s>  ntutioU'  i-  whether  viewpoint  space  is  me  1  led  as  the 
( ianssian  sphere,  implying  an  oi  I  hog  in  pli  n  pmji  <  linn  u  •./■<  <  /  </ia  ph .  or  as  all  of  3- 1 )  space,  implying  a  pi  rspe  rtu  t 
projection  as  pee  >  graph.  A  primary  advantage  of  tie  (iaits-.ian  sphere  model  is  that  it  allows  an  approximate 
aspect  graph  If’  be  generated  by  first  creating  a  utiilorm  less.  Nation  of  the  sphere  and  then  grouping  facets  of 
the  tessellation  wiii’  li  s<e  the  same  view  of  the  ”ii|*c(  \u  algorithm  whuli  operates  along  these  lutes  can.  in 
principle,  be  applud  to  objects  of  any  geometric  dilmition  Sev  ral  researchers  lia\e  used  this  form  of  aspect 
graph  as  the  initial  object  description  from  which  an  automat'd  recognition  strategy  is  derived  ( uih  i pi  t  lain. n 
tin  [13].  plain  lion  Ini  tail  In/  [lj.  ‘•Inihqi/  In  t  ['.•].  ifeM”ii  lm  j'Jl],  .  )  lb-searchers  have  also  >h  ve|oped  several 
dtir  r  *  *  1 1 1  al<;f  »nt  lmi>  I  m  r  r<  at  t 1 1  *  -ft  >ri  h<  »<j;ra  pin*  <  -r  | »«  -  !  i  \  <•  \  .r«<  |'«  t ;«  mi  )  ;  i  ^ }  >  * « - 1  a|  >h  <  >f  u,«n»r.i  I  p»  >1  v  Indrai  <  »f  > 
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would  modify  the  graph  to  follow  the  convention  of  [Plantinga  and  Dyer,  1986], 


less  work  has  been  done  in  applying  this  flavor  of  aspect  graph  in  object  recognition  systems,  in  part  because 
implementation  of  such  an  algorithm  is  a  non-trivial  task  in  and  of  itself. 

Section  2  of  this  paper  describes  a  simple  recognition  system  which  uses  the  perspective  projection  aspect 
graph  as  its  basic  object  representation.  This  system  illustrates  some  of  the  advantages  of  using  the  aspect  graph 
for  object  recognition.  Section  3  outlines  an  algorithm  for  creating  the  perspective  projection  aspect  graph  of 
general  polyhedral  objects.  This  algorithm  is  being  implemented  (in  C  on  a  SUN  workstation)  and  an  interface  has 
been  developed  to  read  PADL-2  object  definition  files.  The  implementation  will  be  made  available  to  interested 
research  groups.  Section  4  describes  an  algorithm  to  create  the  orthographic  projection  aspect  graph  of  solids  of 
revolution.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  algorithm  to  automatically  create  the  exact  aspect  graph  for  any 
class  of  curved  objects.  We  also  believe  this  algorithm  illustrates  a  general  conceptual  approach  which  can  be 
applied  to  other  classes  of  curved  objects.  Section  5  discusses  certain  problems  with  using  the  aspect  graph  for 
object  recognition  and  suggests  some  lines  of  future  research. 

2  A  Simple  Recognition  System  Using  Aspect  Graphs 

Several  researchers  have  described  approaches  to  object  recognition  which  use  an  iterative  technique  to  recognize 
an  object  from  a  library  of  models  and  estimate  the  parameters  of  translation  and  orientation  [12,  17,  32].  The 
major  prob'  ms  encountered  are  (1)  how  to  choose  starting  parameter  estimates,  and  (2)  how  to  know  when  the 
global  minimum  has  been  found.  Since  the  aspect  graph  is  based  on  a  parcellation  of  viewpoint  space  into  cells 
from  which  fundamentally  different  views  are  seen,  it  seems  that  it  should  provide  a  solution  to  these  problems. 
In  order  to  investigate  empirically  whether  this  is  true,  we  un  pie  men  ed  a  simple  recognition  system  using  our 
early  algorithm  to  create  the  aspect  graph  of  convex  polyhedra.  There  are  three  basic  modules  to  the  system  [27], 
One  module  takes  the  boundary  surface  description  of  a  convex  polyhedral  object  a-  its  input  and  creates 
the  perspective  projection  aspect  graph.  The  important  elements  of  the  aspect  graph  representation  for  our 
purposes  are  that  each  node  is  attributed  with  (1)  a  definition  of  the  corresponding  3-D  cell  of  viewing  space,  (2) 
a  definition  of  the  object  fates  visible  from  that  cell,  and  (3)  the  coordinates  of  a  ’central  viewpoint’  in  the  cel). 
The  individual  aspect  graphs  of  all  the  models  in  the  database  are  merged  into  an  equivalence  class  graph  which 
distinctly  represents  only  the  aspect-  and/or  cell-equivalent  classes  of  views  [30].  Two  nodes  are  aspect  equivalent 
iir  the  faces  visible  in  the  aspect  for  one  node  can  be  exactly  mapped  onto  the  visible  faces  for  the  other  node 
by  a  suitable  change  in  scale  and  orientation.  Two  nodes  are  cell  equivalent  iff  (1)  they  are  aspect  equivalent, 
and  (2)  the  cell  of  viewing  space  for  one  node  can  be  exactly  mapped  onto  the  cell  of  viewing  space  for  the  other 
by  the  same  change  in  scale  and  orientation  used  for  aspect  equivalence.  Further,  the  equivalence  class  graph  is 
arranged  by  levels,  where  all  nodes  in  a  given  level  have  the  same  number  of  visible  faces. 

A  second  module  implements  a  Fourier  Descriptor  (FI))  based  feature  extraction  and  matching  strategy.  First, 
a  line  drawing  image  is  converted  to  a  graph  description  where  arcs  correspond  to  edges  and  nodes  correspond 
to  vertices  Then  a  i.  uque  subset  of  circuits  in  this  graph,  representing  the  face  outlines,  is  selected.  The  center 
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Figure  2  -  Algorithms  for  Aspect  Graph  Creation. 

References  which  describe  an  algorithm  for  automatically  creating 
the  aspect  graph  for  any  object  in  some  defined  class  are  categorized 
by  model  of  viewpoint  space  and  class  of  object  geometry. 

of  mass  of  the  centers  of  these  circuits  is  found,  and  a  pattern  of  rays  from  the  center  of  mass  to  the  individual 
circuit  centers  is  created.  An  analogous  ray  pattern  for  a  model  is  rotated,  translated  and  scaled  to  best  fit 
the  pattern  from  the  image.  The  figure  of  merit  for  the  match  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  differences  of  the  FDs 
for  each  of  the  model-object  circuit  pairs.  Thus,  the  feature  matching  reports  a  figure  of  merit  for  the  match, 
along  with  the  2-D  rotation,  2-D  translation,  and  scale  used  in  the  best  fit  of  model  projection  to  observed  line 
drawing.  While  this  particular  strategy  may  not  extend  to  a  robust,  practical  recognition  system,  it  does  allow 
us  to  explore  tradeoffs  which  are  representative  of  a  broader  class  of  pos;  ible  strategies.  In  principle,  any  feature 
matching  strategy  which  provides  a  suitable  figure  of  merit  could  be  used. 

The  third  module  uses  an  iterative  technique  to  search  the  database  and  recognize  the  object.  Since  the 
equivalence  class  graph  is  arranged  by  levels,  only  aspects  whose  number  of  visible  faces  matches  the  number 
of  circuits  found  in  the  line  drawing  are  considered  as  candidates.  For  each  such  node,  an  iterative  technique 
(damped  least  squares)  is  used  to  find  the  best-match  viewpoint  within  the  corresponding  cell.  The  search  for  a 
match  involves  a  six-parameter  space:  t  hree  parameters  of  translation,  [A",  V,  Z],  and  three  parameters  of  rotation. 
[RT.  fty  •  /?;].  The  feature  matching  module  provides  information  on  the  change  in  scale,  rotation,  and  translation 
used  to  give  the  best  match  of  circuits  from  the  model  projection  to  circuits  from  the  image.  These  four  values 
have  a  loose  correspondence  to  four  of  the  six  parameters  in  the  search:  the  2-D  scale  change  to  7 .  the  2-D  rotation 
to  /?. ,  and  the  2-D  translation  to  ,V  and  V.  I  sing  these  values  in  t lie  search  process  allows  the  optimization 
algorithm  to  search  a  t wo-parameter  spar<>  ( [{ r  anil  Hy)  One  iteration  in  the  search  process  consists  of  making 
a  2-D  feature  match,  immediately  updating  X,  Y,  .  and  H-  based  on  the  results  of  the  2-D  feature  match,  and 
using  damped  least  squares  to  find  new  values  for  I  lie  remaining  parameters. 

The  basic  idea  behind  using  aspect  graphs  to  guide  recognition  is  fairly  simple.  Assume  that  we  have  a 
database  iri  which  each  object  is  represented  by  its  (perspective  projection)  aspect  graph,  and  that  we  are  given 
an  image  in  which  an  unknown  object  from  the  database  appears  at  an  unknown  orientation  and  translation.  We 
geneiate  a  S'  parate  solution  for  each  node  by  picking  a  starling  point  inside  each  viewing  cell  and  constraining 
f  he  iterative  technique  to  find  a  solut  ion  wit  hiu  t  hat  r,  II.  1  his  addresses  t  he  first  problem  wit  h  using  an  iterat  ive 
let  luiiqne  for  recognition,  that  of  how  to  choose  starting  parameter  estimates.  We  then  select  the  best  solution 
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Figure  3  -  Truncated  wedge  model  with  representative  one,  two,  three  and  four-face  aspects. 


Cell  57 


Table  1  -  Summary  of  viewpoint  percent  error  (VP)  for  results  of  matching  to  simulated  views. 
Each  cell  was  tested  with  100  randomly  generated  simulated  views.  VP  is  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from 
the  recognized  viewpoint  to  the  correct  viewpoint,  divided  by  the  distance  from  the  correct  viewpoint  to  the  origin. 
Thus  VP  is  a  measure  of  the  aggregate  error  in  the  three  parameters  of  translation  and  three  parameters  of  rotation. 


Aspects 
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1  face  view  (cell  4) 
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3  face  view  (cell  21) 
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3  face  view  (cell  49) 
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5 

4  face  view  (cell  57) 

94 

6 
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across  all  nodes  as  the  recognized  view  of  the  object.  This  addresses  the  second  problem  with  using  an  iterative 
technique,  that  of  knowing  when  the  global  minimum  has  been  found. 

The  validity  of  this  approach  rests  on  two  assumptions.  First  it  must  be  the  case  that,  for  the  viewing  cell 
which  does  contain  the  correct  viewpoint,  the  search  process  for  that  cell  converges  to  the  correct  point.  Second, 
it  must  be  the  case  that  the  solution  found  in  the  correct  viewing  cell  has  a  better  figure  of  merit  than  the  solution 
found  in  any  other  cell. 

2.1  Testing  the  Validity  of  the  Approach 

In  order  to  assess  the  validity  of  using  the  aspect  graph  to  guide  the  search  process  for  recognition,  a  series  of 
simulated  recognition  experiments  was  carried  out.  One  set  of  recognition  trials  was  aimed  at  assessing  how  well 
the  search  process  converges  to  the  correct  viewpoint  parameters  \  ,e  correct  viewpoint  is,  in  fact,  in  the 

viewing  cell  under  consideration.  Another  set  of  trials  was  ah.  assessing  how  well  the  approach  does  at 

recognizing  the  correct  object  by  selecting  the  lowest  objective  function  value  across  a  set  of  candidate  aspects. 

2.1.1  Reaching  the  Correct  Solution  Within  a  Cell 

For  the  first  set  of  recognition  experiments,  we  randomly  generated  100  simulated  views  within  representative 
one-,  two-,  three- ,  and  four-face  aspects  of  a  truncated  wedge,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  .3.  The  simulated  views 
were  generated  as  follows.  First,  assuming  a  maximum  viewer-to-objcct  distance,  points  were  randomly  generated 
within  a  sphere  centered  around  the  object  and  the  first  100  points  falling  inside  each  cell  were  kept.  Each  point 
generated  in  this  way  specifies  three  of  the  viewing  parameters:  Rr.  Ry,  and  Z.  Additionally,  for  each  point,  the 
rotation  around  the  line  of  sight,  R . ,  was  varied  randomly  between  0  and  .160  degrees.  Also,  a  random  offset  in 
the  range  of  plus  or  minus  5  percent  of  the  distance  from  the  simulated  viewpoint  to  the  origin  was  selected  for 
each  of  the  A'  and  V'  parameters.  The  viewing  parameters  generated  in  this  way  were  used  to  create  100  simulated 
views  for  each  of  the  five  aspects.  For  each  of  the  100  simulated  views  of  each  of  the  five  selected  aspects,  the 
search  procedure  was  begun  with  standard  initial  parameter  estimates  for  that  cell. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  results  of  this  first,  experiment.  None  of  the  ."00  trials  (100  trials  each  for  5  cells) 
converged  to  a  viewpoint  estimate  that  was  off  by  more  than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  distance  from  the 
correct  viewpoint  to  the  origin,  and  the  vast  majority  were  substantially  closer  We  believe  this  data  strongly 
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(a)  cube  model  and  vertex  coordinates 


(b)  rectangular  block  model  and  vertex  coordinates 


(c)  hexagonal  prism  model  and  vertex  coordinates 


(e)  right  tetrahedron  model  and  vertex  coordinates 


Trnnc.  Wedge  Trunc.  Wedge  Trnnc.  Wedge  Trunc.  Wedge  Trunc.  Wedge  Rectangular  Block  Rectangular  Block  Cube 

Cell  22  Cell  37  Cell  38  Cell  49  Cell  21  Cell  21  Cell  37  Cell  21 


Right  Tetrahedron  Right  Tetrahedron  Right  Tetrahedron  Right  Tetrahedron  Hex.  Prism  Hex.  Prism  Tetrahedron 
Cell  7  Cell  11  Cell  13  Cell  14  Cell  28  Cell  25  Cell  11 


(0  set  of  15  3-face  aspects  used  in  tests 

Figure  4  -  Additional  object  models  used  in  tests  along  with  15  representative  3-face  aspects. 


supports  the  assumption  that  the  search  process  will  converge  to  the  correct  viewing  parameters  when  started  in 
the  correct  viewing  cell,  suggesting  that  the  aspect  graph  can  be  used  to  enumerate  a  complete  set  of  starting 
points  for  a  search  process. 


2.1.2  Recognition  by  a  Minimum  Across  Cells 

For  this  experiment,  we  generated  (in  the  same  manner  as  described  aoove)  25  random  simulated  views  for  each 
of  15  three-face  aspects  taken  from  the  aspect  graphs  of  six  different  objects.  These  15  aspects  iepresent  all  of  the 
three-face  equivalence  classes  for  the  six  objects.  The  additional  object  models  and  views  are  depicted  in  Figure 
4.  For  each  of  the  25  simulated  views  in  each  of  the  15  aspects,  we  executed  the  search  process  for  each  of  the  15 
aspects.  Thus,  for  each  of  375  simulated  views,  we  have  one  recognition  solution  found  in  the  correct  viewing  cell 
and  fourteen  solutions  found  in  different  incorrect  viewing  cells.  We  are  interested  in  how  often  the  result  from 
the  correct  cell  has  a  better  figure  of  merit  than  that  from  any  of  the  incorrect  cells.  Without  exception  for  each 
of  the  375  simulated  views,  the  best  figure  of  merit  was  the  one  found  in  the  correct  cell  Further,  the  best,  figure 
of  merit  from  any  of  the  incorrect  cells  was  always  several  orders  of  magnitude  different  from  that  found  in  the 
correct  cell  (see  Table  2).  Thus  the  assumption  that  the  figure  of  merit  can  he  compared  across  cells  also  seems 
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Table  2  -  Comparison  of  error  values  for  correct  and  incorrect  matches  of  simulated  views  to  model  aspects. 


Object  and  Aspect  in 
the  simulated  view 

Largest  error  of  25  matches 
to  correct  model  aspect 

Smallest  error  of  350  matches 
to  incorrect  model  aspects 

Incorrect  model  aspect  which 
resulted  in  smallest  error 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  21) 

5.11  H- 1 1 

4.51E-1 

Rectangular  Block  (Cell  21) 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  22) 

1.11  E- 1 0 

8.28E-1 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  21) 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  37) 

4.97E-13 

1.92E+0 

Rectangular  Block  (Cell  37) 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  38) 

8.25E-11 

3.57E-1 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  22) 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  49) 

1.85E-9 

1.75E+3 

Hexagonal  Prism  (Cell  28) 

Cube  (Cell  21) 

3.06E-14 

1.56E+0 

Rectangular  Block  (Cell  21) 

Rectangular  Block  (Cell  21) 

2.07E-13 

1.06E-1 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  21) 

Rectangular  Block  (Cell  37) 

7.27E-12 

4.43E-1 

Rectangular  Block  (Cell  21) 

Tetrahedron  (Cell  11) 

1.29E-13 

1.16E-3 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  1 1) 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  7) 

2.00E-1 1 

5.55E-1 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  1 1) 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  1 1) 

1.45E-11 

1.31E-3 

Tetrahedron  (Cell  11) 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  13) 

1.77E-12 

5.28E+1 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  7) 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  14) 

2.19E-11 

2.48E+1 

Right  Tetrahedron  (Cell  7) 

Hexagonal  Prism  (Cell  25) 

2.19E-1 1 

5.87E+2 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  22) 

Hexagonal  Prism  (Cell  28) 

2.56E-1 

2.54E+4 

Truncated  Wedge  (Cell  49) 

strongly  supported  by  empirical  data. 

2.2  Discussion 

T  he  results  of  our  simulated  recognition  experiments  show  that  the  perspective  projection  aspect  graph  provides 
a  rational  means  of  choosing  a  set  cf  starting  parameter  estimates  for  each  fundamentally  different  view  of  each 
object.  This  approach  is  more  reasonable  than  generating  initial  parameter  estimates  at  uniform  increments 
in  some  of  the  parameters  [12],  generating  a  succession  of  random  initial  parameter  estimates  [32],  or  choosing 
starting  parameter  estimates  from  manually  identified  quasi-invariant  features  [17]. 

The  system  implemented  for  our  simulated  recognition  experiments  has  a  limited  domain  of  competence,  and 
is  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  concept  rather  than  as  a  practical  system.  We  have  run  some  experiments 
with  real  data  [27],  but  most  of  our  effort  is  going  into  development  of  a  new  prototype  system  which  will  handle 
general  polyhedral  objects  and  use  a  more  practical  and  efficient  feat  ure  matching  strategy. 

3  Creating  the  Aspect  Graph  of  Polyhedral  Objects 

At  least  three  uifTerent  approaches  can  be  used  to  construct  the  perspective  projection  aspect  graph  of  polyhedral 
objects.  Stewman  and  Bowyer  [29]  presented  an  algorithm  which  creates  the  perspective  projection  aspect  graph 
of  convex  polyhedra  by  finding  all  the  lines  and  points  of  intersection  between  the  planes  in  which  the  faces  of 
the  object  lie  and  then  enumerating  all  the  nonempty  cells  in  this  parcellation  of  viewpoint  space.  Watts  [33] 
presented  another  algorithm  for  this  problem,  based  on  using  a  "plane  sweep”  approach.  Also,  Edelsbrunner  et 
al.  [4]  presented  an  algorithm  for  creating  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  describing  an  arrangement  of  planes. 
For  a  convex  polyhedral  object,  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  created  for  the  planes  in  which  the  faces  of  the 
object  lie  correctly  describes  the  parcellation  of  viewpoint  space  for  the  aspect  graph.  In  this  case,  essentially  all 
that  is  needed  to  derive  the  aspect  graph  from  the  incidence  lattice  is  to  distinguish  one  node  as  representing  the 
object  and  to  record  the  faces  visible  from  each  other  node. 

ft  is  possible  to  extend  any  of  these  three  approaches  to  handle  general  polyhedral  objects.  In  view  of 
the  elegance  and  rigor  of  Kdelsbrunner's  work,  we  chose  to  use  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  as  the  basis  for 
developing  an  algorithm  to  create  the  perspective  projection  aspect,  graph  of  general  polyhedral  objects  [31]. 
( f’lantinga  and  Oyer  [20]  describe  an  algorithm  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  using  a  different  model  of  visibility.) 
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3.1  From  Geometric  Incidence  Lattice  to  Aspect  Graph 

The  geometric  incidence  lattice  is  a  data  structure  which  represents  the  arrangement  of  a  set  of  hyperplanes  in 
n-dimensional  space.  The  geometric  incidence  lattice  for  a  set  of  planes  in  3-space  has  nodes  representing  3-faces 
(bounded  subsets  of  3-space),  2-faces  (bounded  planar  regions),  1-faces  (line  segments  or  half-lines),  and  0-faces 
(points).  Further,  each  k-face  is  linked  to  each  of  the  (k-l)-faces  which  bound  it,  and  to  each  of  the  (k-f-1)  faces 
which  it  bounds. 

The  important  differences  between  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  and  the  parcellation  of  space  for  an  aspect 
graph  are: 

1.  The  planes  in  which  the  faces  of  a  non-convex  polyhedron  lie  are  not  sufficient  to  form  the  appropriate 
geometric  incidence  lattice.  Additional  surfaces  arise  due  to  self-occlusions.  An  auxiliary  plane  is  introduced 
when  a  vertex  visibly  projects  onto  an  edge  which  does  not  lie  on  the  same  face.  For  an  object  with  N  faces, 
there  are  O(N')  combinatorially  possible  edge-vertex  pairs.  An  auxiliary  quadne  surface  is  introduced  when 
the  projection  of  three  edges  intersects  at  a  point.  There  are  0(N3)  combinatorially  possible  edge  triplets. 
To  create  an  incidence  lattice  which  can  be  used  to  derive  the  aspect  graph,  all  of  the  object  bounding 
planes,  auxiliary  planes  and  auxiliary  quadric  surfaces  must  be  considered. 

2.  For  nodes  of  the  lattice  which  correspond  to  viewing  cells,  no  record  of  what  is  visible  in  the  associated 
view  is  inherent  in  the  incidence  lattice.  Pa-t  of  this  information  can  be  computed  as  the  incidence  lattice 
is  constructed,  but  it  seems  that  it  can  only  be  completely  determined  after  the  lattice  is  finished. 

3.  There  is  no  distinction  between  object  and  viewpoint  space  in  the  geometric  incidence  lattice.  In  the  lattice 
derived  from  the  planes  bounding  a  convex  polyhedron,  there  is  a  single  3-face  representing  the  interior  of 
the  object  and  all  other  3-faces  represent  viewing  cells.  However,  in  the  lattice  for  a  non-convex  polyhedron, 
there  is  a  connected  set  of  3-faces  which  represents  the  object  interior.  Also,  individual  viewing  cells  may 
be  represented  by  either  a  single  3-face  or  by  a  connected  set  of  3-faces. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  and  the  aspect  graph  are  related,  but  quite  different, 
entities  and  that  the  use  of  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  to  derive  the  aspect  graph  is  not  trivial.  In  principle, 
the  required  extensions  and  enhancements  could  be  computed  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  However,  in  practice 
it  becomes  very  important  to  compute  things  in  an  order  such  that  the  size  of  the  intermediate  data  structures  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Due  to  the  possible  existence  of  0( A'3)  auxiliary  surfaces,  the  worst-case  size  of  the  incidence 
lattice  is  0(.V9),  Even  if  no  auxiliary  quadric  surfaces  are  generated,  the  auxiliary  planes  may  create  a  worst-case 
data  structure  of  size  0(N6).  Our  algorithm  for  the  aspect  graph  of  general  polyhedral  objects  can  be  viewed  as 
operating  in  four  stages:  (1)  construction  of  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  for  the  planes  in  which  the  faces  of 
the  object  lie,  (2)  updating  this  lattice  with  the  necessary  auxiliary  planes,  (3)  determining  the  quadric  surfaces 
involved  in  the  lattice,  and  (4)  finalizing  the  various  attributes  attached  to  the  nodes  of  the  aspect  graph. 

3.2  Constructing  the  Incidence  Lattice  for  the  Object  Planes 

The  first  stage  in  the  algorithm  is  to  construct  the  geometric  incidence  lattice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  planes  in 
which  the  faces  of  the  object  lie.  There  are  four  steps  to  this  stage:  (1)  listing  the  object  planes,  (2)  constructing 
an  initial  spanning  lattice,  (3)  adding  the  remainder  of  the  object  planes  to  the  !"»*jce1  and  (4)  distinguishing 
object  and  viewpoint  space  in  the  lattice. 

The  first  step,  listing  the  planes  associated  with  the  faces  of  the  object,  is  relatively  simple.  However,  note 
that  for  non-convex  polyhedra,  ( 1)  several  faces  may  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  (2)  when  this  happens,  a  different 
subset  of  the  faces  may  be  visible  to  each  side  of  the  plane. 

The  second  step  is  to  construct  an  initial  minimal  lattice,  ,4(//o),  which  spans  3-space.  (See  Figure  5.)  Each 
k-face  in  the  lattice  is  given  an  object/ vie wspace  attribute  which  can  take  on  one  of  four  values:  boundary, 
interior,  viewspace,  or  unknown.  All  k-faces  in  A(//q)  are  initially  marked  unknown. 

The  third  step  is  to  update  zt(//o)  to  represent  the  arrangement  defined  by  the  complete  set  of  object  bounding 
planes,  resulting  in  an  expanded  incidence  lattice,  A(lf\)  For  each  plane,  h,  not  already  in  A(Il o)  perform  the 
following  three  steps: 

1.  Locate  a  1-face  of  the  current  lattice  whose  closure  intersects  li. 

2.  Using  the  1-face  found  in  the  first  step  to  enter  the  lattice,  mark  each  fare  in  the  current  lattice  whose 
closure  intersects  h 
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A(H) 


Figure  5  -  Initial  Incidence  Lattice  Spanning  3-Space  —  A(Hq). 

As  planes  are  added  to  the  set  H  the  incidence  lattice  will  be  updated  to  reflect  the  arrangement  A(H)  of  the  N  planes  in  H.  Each  node  is 
labeled  with  a  face  word  w(f)  =  {dj  dj—  dj>;}  such  that  each  digit  represents  the  relationship  of  that  node  to  each  of  the  N  planes  in  H. 


3.  Update  the  marked  faces  in  the  lattice  and  integrate  the  new  faces  contained  in  h  into  the  lattice. 

With  each  new  object  bounding  plane  that  is  added  to  the  lattice,  some  existing  faces  are  split  and  some  new  ones 
are  added.  Each  face  that  is  split  or  added  must  have  its  object/viewspace  attribute  initialized  to  unknown. 

We  also  follow  Edelsbrunner’s  notation  in  marking  each  node  in  the  lattice,  representing  some  k-face,  /  with 
a  face  word,  w(f),  within  which  each  digit  is  -,  0  or  +.  These  symbols  represent  the  notions  of  inside,  on,  and 
outside,  respectively.  The  face  word  is  used  to  indicate  the  location  of  every  k-face  in  the  arrangement  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  planes.  In  addition,  the  closure  of  a  k-face  is  the  set  of  lower  order  faces  whose  face  word 
differs  from  that  of  the  k-face  only  where  the  lower  order  face  word  has  a  0.  In  physical  terms,  the  closure  of  a 
3-face  (volume)  includes  the  surface  patches,  edges,  and  vertices  that  bound  it.  The  closure  of  a  surface  patch 
includes  the  edges  and  vertices  which  form  its  border.  The  closure  of  an  edge  includes  the  vertices  that  are  its 
end  points. 

The  fourth  step  in  this  stage  is  to  distinguish  between  object  and  viewpoint  space.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  there  is  no  common  relationship  between  the  various  face  words  which  describe  the  interior  3-faces  of  a 
non-convex  object.  The  process  used  to  distinguish  nodes  representing  object  and  viewpoint  space  is  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  boundary  of  the  object  in  the  lattice. 

The  process  is  started  by  selecting  a  vertex,  Vo,  which  is  part  of  the  original  object  description  and  using 
it  to  enter  the  lattice.  At  the  completion  of  this  process,  the  object/viewspace  attributes  of  all  nodes  in 
the  lattice  are  either  boundary  or  unknown,  so  that  the  nodes  which  correspond  to  the  boundary  surface 
description  of  the  object  have  been  marked.  Note  that  a  non-convex  object  will  have  more  face,  edge  and 
vertex  nodes  in  the  lattice  than  it  does  in  the  boundary  surface  description  used  to  define  the  object. 

2.  Determine  the  interior  3-faces  of  the  object. 

First  locate  a  set  of  3-faces  which  lie  inside  the  object .  This  can  be  done  by  examining  the  3-faces  which  lie 
to  either  side  of  one  of  the  2-faces  on  the  boundary.  Use  these  3-faces  with  a  process  analogous  to  a  seed 
fill  algorithm  to  locate  all  other  interior  3-faces,  2-faces,  1-faccs,  and  0-faces.  Once  the  surface  and  interior 
of  the  object  have  been  identified  in  this  manner,  I  lie  remaining  nodes  in  the  incidence  lattice,  those  still 
marked  unknown,  comprise  the  viewing  space.  These  can  now  be  marked  viewspace. 

If  the  object  is  convex,  then  the  lattice  is  correct  and  complete  at  the  end  of  this  stage  of  the  algorithm.  If 
the  object  is  not.  convex,  then  there  are  auxiliary  planes,  and  possibly  auxiliary  quadric  surfaces,  which  must  be 
determined  and  introduced  into  the  lattice. 
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(a)  e-v pair  which  passes  edge  shadow  (b)  e-v  pair  which  passes  convex  hull  (c)  e-v  pair  which  passes  both  convex  hull 

test  but  not  convex  hull  test.  test  but  not  edge  shadow  test.  and  edge  shadow  tests  but  not  triangle  test. 

Figure  6  -  e-v  pairs  which  pass  /  fail  different  tests. 


3.3  Introducing  Auxiliary  Planes  Into  the  Lattice 

A  given  edge,  e,  and  vertex,  v,  generate  an  active  auxiliary  plane  interaction  iff  a  line  can  be  drawn  from  v 
to  some  part  of  e  without  passing  through  the  object.  Thus  the  active  auxiliary  planes  represent  visible  e-v 
interactions.  For  most  objects,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  combinatorially  possible  e-v  pairs  generate  active 
auxiliary  planes.  In  principle,  it  is  possible  to  either  (I)  form  the  incidence  lattice  using  all  potential  auxiliary 
planes  and  then  later  group  together  cells  which  see  equivalent  views  of  the  object,  or  (2)  determine  which  of 
the  potential  auxiliary  plar-es  are  active,  and  construct  the  incidence  lattice  using  01  y  these.  In  practice,  the 
intermediate  size  of  the  lattice  when  all  potential  auxiliary  planes  are  introduced  makes  it  imperative  to  introduce 
only  the  active  auxiliary  planes.  Therefore  the  second  stage  of  the  algorithm  generates  exactly  the  set  of  active 
auxiliary  planes  and  introduces  them  into  the  lattice.  The  actual  introduction  of  these  planes  into  the  lattice  is 
done  in  the  same  way  as  for  object  planes,  but  a  sequence  of  several  different  tests  is  used  to  efficiently  generate 
exactly  the  set  of  active  auxiliary  planes. 

An  exact  test  for  whether  a  given  e-v  pair  generates  an  active  visible  interaction  can  be  formulated  as  follows. 
Consider  the  triangie  formed  by  e  and  v.  This  triangle  represents  all  the  possible  lines  of  sight  along  which  v 
projects  on  top  of  e.  The  test  determines  whether  or  not  the  object  volume  blocks  all  of  the  lines  of  sight  from 
v  to  any  point  on  e.  The  test  is  made  by  checking  the  e-v  triangle  against  all  the  (convex)  3-faces  of  the  object 
volume,  as  marked  in  the  current  lattice.  If  the  object  does  block  all  the  lines  of  sight,  then  the  potential  auxiliary 
plane  is  not  active.  If  it  does  not,  then  the  auxiliary  plane  is  active  and  should  be  introduced  into  the  lattice. 
We  will  call  this  the  triangle  test.  Because  the  triangle  test  is  relatively  expensive  to  perform,  we  first  use  two 
cheaper,  inexact  tests  to  eliminate  many  e-v  pairs  from  consideration.  These  tests  are  inexact  in  that  they  do 
not  eliminate  all  e-v  pairs  which  do  not  have  a  visible  interaction. 

One  inexact  test  for  active  e-v  pairs  uses  the  convex  hull  of  the  object.  Only  those  edges  and  vertices  which  lie 
on  the  boundary  of  faces  which  are  not  part  of  the  convex  hull  of  the  object  can  possibly  generate  an  active  visual 
interaction.  Thus,  for  ’’mostly  convex”  objects  we  can  eliminate  many  of  the  e-v  combinations  by  computing  the 
convex  hull  of  the  object  and  only  considering  edges  and  vertices  which  are  part  of  at  least  one  face  which  is  not 
on  the  convex  hull. 

Another  inexact  test  is,  for  a  given  e,  consider  a  given  v  for  possible  interaction  only  if  it  does  not  lie  in  the  ed' 
shadow  of  v.  The  edge  shadow  test  [6]  checks  the  position  of  v  with  respect  to  the  planes  of  the  two  faces  which 
share  e.  The  edge  shadow  is  defined  as  the  spatial  volumes  from  which  one  or  both  of  the  faces  sharing  the  edge 
cannot  be  seen.  For  this  discussion,  assume  that  a  single  face  is  visible  from  the  ’front'  side  of  the  plane  containing 
it  and  not  visible  from  ’behind.’  For  a  convex  edge,  the  edge  shadow  is  the  single  ’quadrant’  which  is  ’behind’ 
both  of  the  planes.  For  a  concave  edge,  the  edge  shadow  is  the  three  ’quadrants’  which  are  behind  one  or  both  of 
the  planes.  If  v  lies  in  the  edge  shadow  of  e,  then  the  auxiliary  plane  for  this  e-v  pair  cannot  be  active.  Examples 
of  e-v  combinations  which  pass/fail  these  various  tests  are  depicted  in  Figure  6.  The  effects  of  the  various  tests 
on  cutting  down  the  number  of  potential  auxiliary  planes  for  some  sample  objects  are  tabulated  in  Table  3.  The 
first  column  gives  the  numbers  of  faces,  edges,  vertices  and  object  planes  for  eight  different  nonconvex  objects. 
The  objects  range  from  those  having  a  single  simple  concavity  to  those  having  multiple  through  holes.  The  second 
column  gives  numbers  of  auxiliary  planes  that  would  be  found  if  the  object  were  treated  as  transparent.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns  give  the  numbers  of  e-v  pairs  which  pass  the  convex  hull  test  or  the  edge  shadow  test, 
respectively.  The  fifth  column  shows  the  numbers  which  pass  both  tests  together.  The  sixth  column  shows  the 
results  after  use  of  the  triangle  test,  representing  exactly  the  number  of  active  auxiliary  planes. 


3.4  Handling  Quadric  Surfaces 

An  auxiliary  quadric  surface  is  defined  by  the  locus  of  viewpoints  from  which  three  non-coplanar  edges  project 
on  top  of  each  other.  (Visual  interaction  of  more  than  three  edges  occurs  only  at  the  intersection  of  surfaces 


Table  3  -  Effects  of  different  tests  on  the  number  of  auxiliary  planes. 


OBJECTS 

Number  of  e-v  pairs  which  pass  test 

TOTAL 

PLANES 

Name 

Description  * 

no  test 

convex 

hull 

edge 

shadow 

triangle 

block. 00 

[8{8},18,12] 

21 

5 

5 

5 

13 

peak. 00 

[9{9},19,12] 

42 

23 

13 

12 

17 

ell.00 

[8{8},17,1 1] 

28 

3 

6 

3 

11 

ell.01 

[11{11}, 23, 15] 

118 

45 

16 

7 

14 

ell. 02 

[14{13}t 29, 19] 

200 

86 

36 

21 

16 

house. 00 

[11(11}, 27, 18] 

99 

6 

22 

6 

17 

house. 01 

[15(15], 39,26] 

207 

52 

92 

48 

40 

55 

wedge. 00 

[16(15], 39, 26] 

153 

123 

82 

74 

29 

44 

*  form  of  description  is  [faces{object  planes}, edges, vertices]  on  object  surface 


#  indicates  how  many 
holes  in  back  of  ell 


defined  by  the  interaction  of  three  edges.)  If  the  three  edges  are  skew  to  one  another,  then  the  surface  is  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  If  the  three  edges  are  parallel  to  a  common  plane,  then  the  surface  is  a  hyperbolic 
paraboloid.  While  there  arc  0{N3)  combinatorially  possible  e-o-e  triplets,  most  typical  objects  will  have  very 
few,  if  any,  quadric  surfaces  in  their  parcellation  of  viewpoint  space.  The  upper  bound  is  only  approached  with 
very  irregularly-shaped  transparent  objects  or  unusual  polyhedral  scenes.  (See  the  example  given  by  Plantinga 
and  Dyer  [20].) 

Given  that  the  incidence  lattice  has  already  been  constructed  for  the  object  bounding  planes  and  the  active 
auxi  .ary  planes,  the  set  of  possible  edge  triplets  to  consider  for  visual  interaction  defining  an  auxiliary  quadric 
surface  is  greatly  constrained.  There  are,  in  general,  four  planes  created  by  the  four  edge-vertex  pairs  formed  from 
two  skew  edges  and  their  four  vertices.  These  auxiliary  planes  bound  two  volumes  of  the  viewing  space  which  are 
of  particular  interest  to  us.  These  two  volumes  include  cells  from  which  the  two  edges  appear  to  intersect.  In  one 
volume,  one  edge  partially  occludes  the  second.  In  the  other  volume,  the  second  edge  partially  occludes  the  first. 
Outside  of  these  two  volumes  neither  edge  occludes  the  other.  The  smallest  sublattice  containing  each  of  these 
volumes  can  be  identified,  and  marked  as  having  a  view  where  a  partial  occlusion  of  one  edge  by  another  exists. 

An  exact  test  for  whet  her  an  e-e-e  triplet  generates  an  active  quadric  surface  can  be  devised  as  follows.  Given 
a  pair  of  edges  from  different  faces,  such  that  neither  edge  lies  completely  in  the  edge  shadow  of  the  other,  find 
the  tetrahedron  that  represents  the  locus  of  all  lines  of  sight,  from  points  on  one  edge  to  points  on  the  other.  In 
a  fashion  similar  to  the  triangle  test,  the  tetrahedron  is  tested  against  each  of  the  interior  3-faces  in  the  lattice 
to  see  if  all  lines  of  sight  from  one  edge  to  the  other  are  blocked.  If  so,  then  there  is  no  visible  intersection 
of  the  pair  of  edges,  and  so  no  e-e-e  triplet  containing  that  edge  pair  can  generate  an  active  quadric  surface. 
A  necessary  condition  for  an  e-e-e  triplet  to  generate  an  active  quadric  surface  is  that  all  three  pairs  of  edges 
pass  this  ’’tetrahedron  test.”  For  an  e-e-e  triplet  where  all  three  edge  pairs  visually  interact,  we  then  determine 
whether  the  volumes  from  which  the  interactions  are  visible  have  any  mutual  intersection.  If  so,  then  the  e-e-e 
triplet  generates  an  active  quadric  surface,  whose  relevance  is  restricted  to  the  volume  of  mutual  intersection.  The 
quadric  surface  need  only  be  introduced  into  the  smallest  sublattice  containing  this  volume  of  mutual  intersection. 

3.5  Postprocessing  to  Finalize  the  Aspect  Graph  Structure 

Once  all  of  the  object  planes,  auxiliary  planes  and  auxiliary  quadric  surfaces  have  been  added  to  the  set  ot  surfaces 
II.  the  arrangement  of  surfaces  represents  the  underlying  structure  of  both  the  object  and  the  parcellation  of  the 
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viewing  space.  Since  the  viewing  space  and  object  regions  are  attributed  as  such  we  can  take  the  set  of  viewing 
space  nodes  (3-faces)  and  form  from  them  cells  in  the  aspect  graph.  To  do  so  we  must  determine  what  the  visible 
line  drawing  configuration  is  for  each  node.  If  the  line  drawing  configuration  does  not  change  from  one  node  to 
another  then  the  two  nodes  are  part  of  the  same  cell  of  viewing  space  for  the  aspect  graph. 

To  determine  which  singularities  are  actually  visible  in  the  perspective  projection  of  the  object  that  is  seen 
from  a  particular  node  in  the  lattice  we  use  the  following  approach.  We  know  for  certain  that  no  visual  event 
occurs  between  any  two  viewpoints  within  the  3-face  associated  with  a  given  node.  In  other  words,  a  particular 
event  is  either  visible  from  all  viewpoints  within  the  3-face  or  is  visible  from  none.  Thus  it  is  sufficient  to  determine 
the  visibility  of  a  particular  event  from  a  single  representative  viewpoint  in  the  cell.  We  know  from  the  object 
feature  visibility  attributes  what  faces  are  potentially  visible  from  within  a  3-face  and  what  edge-edge  occlusions 
are  potentially  visible  from  that  same  3-face.  To  determine  which  of  the  potential  occlusions  actually  occur  in 
the  projected  image  we  can  construct  a  line  from  a  representative  viewpoint  in  the  3-face  to  the  point  of  apparent 
occlusion.  If  the  line  intersects  any  of  the  potentially  visible  faces  in  the  interval  between  the  representative 
viewpoint  and  the  point  of  apparent  occlusion  along  the  first  edge  then  that  face  prevents  the  occlusion  from 
being  actually  visible  from  any  viewpoint  in  the  3-face.  Otherwise,  the  occlusion  is  visible  from  all  viewpoints  in 
the  3-face.  All  of  the  potentially  visible  events  associated  with  each  3-face  can  be  tested  in  this  manner.  Again, 
if  the  actually  visible  events  difFer  between  two  3-faces  then  they  are  in  different  cells,  otherwise  they  are  in  the 
same  cell. 

3.6  Discussion 

The  algorithm  is  being  implemented  on  a  SUN  workstation.  The  implementation  currently  produces  the  correct 
lattice  for  any  object  which  does  not  have  e-o-e  triplets  which  generate  auxiliary  quadric  surfaces.  Including  a 
variety  of  display  routines  which  use  SunCore  graphics,  the  size  of  the  source  program  is  approximately  11,000 
lines  of  C,  representing  an  executable  file  of  approximately  1  MB  in  size.  The  size  of  the  aspect  graph  data 
file  produced  ranges  from  approximately  10K  to  67‘2K  for  the  example  objects  shown  in  Table  3.  A  separate 
program  has  been  implemented  to  read  the  object  data  files  created  by  PADL-2  and  format  the  boundary  surface 
description  of  the  object  for  input  to  the  program  which  creates  the  aspect  graph. 

4  Creating  the  Aspect  Graph  of  Solids  of  Revolution 

Constructing  the  aspect  graph  for  curved  objects  is  more  complex  than  for  polyhedral  objects.  Th.  is  because, 
in  addition  to  viewpoint-independent  lines  which  arise  due  to  object  edges  (discontinuities  in  surface  normal),  we 
must  also  consider  viewpoint-dependent  lines,  called  limbs .  A  limb  is  a  contour  in  the  image  which  arises  from  a 
locus  of  points  on  the  object  surface,  called  a  contour  generator ,  where  the  line  of  sight  is  tangent  to  the  object 
surface.  Thus  the  configuration  of  the  line  drawing  for  a  particular  view  of  a  curved  object  may  be  specified  by 
a  graph  in  which  the  nodes  represent  junctions  in  the  line  drawing  and  the  arcs  represent  lines  due  to  object 
edges  and  limbs.  This  is  basically  the  image  structure  graph  described  by  Malik  [18].  The  types  of  junctions 
which  can  occur  include  those  described  by  Malik  [18]  ami  one  additional  type  of  pseudo-junction,  which  we 
call  a  transition-S,  where  the  continuous  curvature  along  a  line  changes  between  positive  and  negative.  A  visual 
event  occurs  whenever  the  image  structure  graph  representing  the  view  of  the  object  changes.  Several  authors 
have  discussed  the  classes  of  visual  events  which  can  occur  for  transparent,  piecewise-smooth  surfaces  under 
orthographic  projection  and  how  they  might  relate  to  a  partitioning  of  the  viewing  sphere  [2,  22].  However,  the 
algorithm  outlined  here  is  the  first  for  automatically  constructing  the  aspect  graph  for  a  defined  class  of  curved 
objects. 

The  class  of  objects  which  we  have  chosen  for  initial  study  is  opaque  solids  of  revolution,  where  the  geometric 
definition  is  given  as  that  of  a  generalized  cylinder  This  subclass  of  generalized  cylinders  has  been  termed  Right, 
Circular,  Straight..  Homogeneous,  Generalized  Cylinders  (RCSIIGCs)  by  Shafer  [25],  Ponce  and  Chelberg  [21] 
have  recently  given  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  properties  of  RCSIIGCs,  including  the  derivation  of  equations 
for  the  contour  generators  under  orthographic  and  perspective  projection.  For  solids  of  revolution  defined  as 
RCSIIGCs,  the  formation  of  limbs  and  the  ways  in  which  limbs  and  edges  interact  in  visual  events  are  rather 
tightly  restricted.  It  is  thus  possible  to  exploit  the  elements  of  the  R.CSHGC  definition  to  formulate  an  algorithm 
to  generate  the  orthographic  projection  aspect  graph  [o]. 

To  see  how  the  problem  might  be  approached,  assume  that  we  have  a  R.CSHGC  whose  spine  is  aligned,  by 
conventio  i  • .  1 1 h  the  axis  of  the  Gaussian  sphere,  which  represents  viewpoint  space  for  the  object  First  consider 
the  view  from  a  direction  orthogonal  to  the  spine  (i.e.,  from  some  point  on  the  equator  of  the  Gaussian  sphere). 
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Figure  7  -  Side  view  of  solid  of  revolution  depicting  types  of  contours  and  initial  sectioning  of  object. 


The  line  drawing  will  be  a  simple  boundary  outline,  composed  of  lines  for  the  edges  at  each  of  the  ends  of  the 
object  ,  joined  by  two  limbs  generated  by  continuous  contours  on  the  object  surface.  The  shape  of  the  limbs 
directly  corresponds  to  the  sweeping  rule  of  the  RCSHGC  definition.  (See  Figure  7.)  If  the  viewing  direction  is 
not  orthogonal  to  the  spine,  then  the  line  drawing  becomes  more  complex,  due  to  the  emergence  of  additional 
limbs  as  the  contour  generators  on  the  object  surface  become  segmented.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  use  the 
RCSHGC  definition  to  enumerate  the  ways  in  which  the  contour  generator  becomes  segmented,  as  well  as  the 
ways  in  which  interactions  of  the  limbs  and/or  edges  occur.  Since  a  RCSHGC  is  rotationally  symmetric  about  its 
spine,  each  visual  event  will  occur  for  a  set  of  viewing  directions  which  lie  along  a  specific  latitude  of  the  Gaussian 
sphere,  and  hence  can  be  represented  by  an  angle  from  the  (assumed  ’’north”)  pole.  Thus  the  partitioning  of  the 
Gaussian  sphere  for  the  orthographic  projection  aspect  graph  of  a  RCSHGC  will  take  the  form  of  a  sequence  of 
latitudinal  bands. 

4.1  Enumerating  the  Primitive  Visual  Events 

To  enumerate  the  set  of  primitive  visual  events  for  RCSHGCs,  we  must  first  determine  all  of  the  possible  individual 
limbs  which  can  be  generated.  Then  the  visual  events  for  each  of  these  limbs  in  isolation  can  be  calculated.  In 
addition,  we  consider  all  possible  interactions  between  pairs  of  individual  limbs,  followed  by  interactions  between 
triplets  of  limbs,  followed  by  pair  and  triple*  nteractions  which  involve  both  limbs  and  edges  of  the  object.  The 
completeness  of  this  set  of  visual  events  -ecome  apparent  as  they  are  described. 

4.1.1  Individual  Limbs 

The  places  on  the  object  surface  where  individual  contour  generators  segment  and  join  are  the  transitions  between 
convex  (elliptic)  and  concave  (hyperbolic)  sections  of  the  object.  The  contour  generator  is  undefined  at  points  on 
the  object  surface  where  the  magnitude  of  the  tangent  to  the  surface  is  greater  than  that  of  the  tangent  of  the 
viewing  angle.  Thus  the  transition  points,  being  places  of  maximum  tangent  magnitude,  correspond  to  the  first 
positions  that  the  contour  generator  becomes  undefined  as  the  viewing  angle  sweeps  from  the  equator  to  one  of 
the  poles.  Therefore,  the  first  step  in  determining  the  aspect,  graph  for  a  particular  object  is  to  divide  it  into  a 
sequence  of  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  sections  by  analyzing  the  sweeping  rule.  The  zeroes  of  the  second  derivative 
of  the  sweeping  rule  correspond  to  changes  in  curvature  which  divide  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  sections.  For  a 
RCSHGC  whose  sweeping  rule  is  given  by  a  (positive,  continuous,  single-valued)  polynomial  of  degree  N,  there 
are  at  most  N-l  sections  defined  in  this  way.  (See  Figure  7.) 

The  possible  visual  events  for  a  limb  arising  from  a  single  elliptic  section  of  the  object,  in  isolation  from 
limbs  arising  from  other  sections,  are  simply  that  it  may  ’’form”  (the  viewing  angle  becomes  such  that  a  contour 
generator  exists)  or  ’’disintegrate”  (the  viewing  angle  becomes  such  that  the  contour  generator  is  lost).  These 
events  happen  only  for  sections  which  do  not  have  a  local  maximum  in  the  sweeping  rule  within  the  section. 
(Sections  which  do  have  a  local  maximum  have  a  contour  generator  defined  over  all  viewing  angles.)  The  angles 
at  which  these  events  happen  are  defined  by  the  limits  of  the  range  of  the  surface  tangent  for  the  section.  For 
example,  for  the  elliptic  section  shown  in  Figure  8. a,  viewing  angles  less  than  0 \  and  greater  than  0 2  have  tangent 
magnitudes  less  than  the  smallest  surface  tangent,  and  hence  no  contour  generator  exists  for  such  viewing  angles. 
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(b)  visual  interaction  between  two  separated  elliptic  limbs 
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(c)  visual  interaction  between  two  neighboring  hyperbolic  limbs 
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(d)  visual  interaction  between  three  separated  elliptic  limbs 
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(e)  visual  interaction  between  neighboring  edge  and  elliptic  limb 
Figure  8  -  Example  visual  interactions  for  single,  pairs,  and  triplets  of  limbs  and  edges. 
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['Ik'  possible  visual  events  for  a  limb  arising  from  a  single  hyperbolic  section  of  the  object,  in  isolation  from 
limbs  arising  from  other  sections,  are  different  than  for  an  elliptic  section,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  limb  will 
"cusp."  We  will  say  that  a  limb  (more  precisely,  the  contour  generator)  cusp s  when  it  first  forms  a  cusp  point  (a 
point  at  which  the  tangent  of  the  contour  generator  is  parallel  to  the  viewing  direction).  Cusping  occurs  only  in 
hyperbolic  sections.  For  this  reason,  an  analysis  similar  to  the  following  is  not  necessary  for  elliptic  sections.  The 
cusping  is  associated  with  a  particular  viewing  angle.  To  one  side  of  this  angle,  a  single  continuous  limb  appears 
in  the  image.  To  the  other  side  of  this  angle,  the  visible  limb  is  segmented  into  two  pieces.  While  the  limb  has 
segmented,  the  contour  generator  has  not.  The  contour  generators  of  the  two  visible  pieces  of  limb  are  actually 
two  sections  of  the  same  continuous  contour  generator,  and  are  connected  by  an  invisible  section  of  the  generator. 
The  invisible  section  is  the  projection  of  tangents  of  the  viewing  direction  to  the  inside  of  the  object  surface  rather 
than  the  outside.  The  points  at  which  a  visible  limb  cusps  may  be  found  using  an  equation  derived  by  Ponce  [21]. 
Local  maximums  of  the  cusp  equation  are  used  to  segment  the  hyperbolic  section  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
previous  division  of  the  object-  as  a  whole.  For  a  RCS1IGC  with  polynomial  sweeping  rule  of  degree  N  there  are  at 
most  N-l  of  these  maximums,  corresponding  to  viewing  angles  at  which  a  visible  limb  may  cusp.  However,  these 
are  not  necessarily  evenly  distributed  among  the  N-l  sections  of  the  object.  Successive  cuspings  in  one  hyperbolic 
section  will  result  in  multiple  visible  limb  segments  for  that  hyperbolic  section,  each  corresponding  to  a  portion 
of  t  lie  contour  generator  contained  within  the  subsection. 

After  a  hyperbolic  section  is  divided  into  subsections  according  to  cusping  events,  the  viewing  angies  of  the 
visual  events  at  which  the  limbs  for  each  subsection  form/disintegrate  can  be  found.  The  range  over  which  the 
contour  generator  of  a  subsection  is  defined  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  elliptic  section.  However, 
the  range  of  potential  visibility  for  the  limb  is  more  restrictive  in  the  case  of  a  hyperbolic  section.  The  ends  of  a 
limb  segment  must  'it her  be  joined  with  a  neighboring  limb  segment,  in  which  case  cusping  has  not  yet  occurred, 
or  terminate  in  a  cusp.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  local  minimum  of  the  cusp  equation  within  a  subsection,  it  will 
determine  the  lowest  viewing  angle  at  which  an  endpoint  of  the  limb  segment  exists,  which  is  the  angle  at  which 
the  limb  segment  forms/disintegrates.  During  one  formation  of  such  a  limb,  termination  junctions  (corresponding 
to  the  cusp  points)  will  he  introduced  into  the  image  structure  graph. 

To  summarize,  there  is  potentially  a  separate  contour  generator  defined  for  each  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  section 
of  the  object.  For  each  section,  there  may  he  a  viewing  angle  at  which  the  contour  generator  forms/disintegrates. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  up  to  N-l  different  viewing  angles  at  which  cusping  first,  occurs,  distributed  across 
all  the  hyperbolic  sections.  After  subdividing  the  hyperbolic  sections  at  these  cusp  points,  a  possible  total  of 
2  x  .V  -  2  different  limb  segments  will  have  been  isolated,  which  can  then  interact  with  each  other  in  the  image. 

4.1.2  Interactions  Involving  Pairs  of  Limbs 

A  pair  of  limbs  which  interact  in  the  image  must  arise  from  either  (1)  contour  generators  from  (suh)sections 
separated  by  one  or  more  other  (sub)sections,  or  (2)  contour  generators  from  two  neighboring  (sub)sections  of 
i he  object. 

We  first  consider  the  case  of  limbs  derived  from  two  contour  generators  from  separated  sections  of  the  object. 
There  are  three  relevant  subcases: 

1.  Limbs  from  two  different  elliptic  sections 

Since  the  object  is  opaque,  if  the  pair  of  elliptic  sections  have  a  third  elliptic  section  inbetween  them,  and 
this  third  section  has  a  greater  local  maximum  in  the  sweeping  rule  than  either  of  the  two  sections  in  the 
pair,  then  the  limbs  from  the  pair  cannot  interact 

2.  One  limb  from  an  elliptic  section  and  one  from  a  hyperbolic  subsection. 

Similar  to  the  situation  with  the  rase  of  two  elliptic  sections,  if  there  is  an  intervening  elliptic  section  with 
a  greater  local  maximum  in  the  sweeping  rule,  then  the  limbs  cannot  interact. 

Two  limbs  from  subsections  of  the  same  hyperbolic  section 

In  this  case  there  is  no  intervening  elliptic  section  to  consider.  (Limbs  from  two  different  hyperbolic  sections 
cannot  interact  at  all.  since  there  must  always  be  an  intervening  elliptic  section  which  will  occlude  all  of  tin- 
visual  events  ) 

In  all  three  subcases,  the  two  limbs  go  from  a  configuration  in  which  they  do  not  intersect  (one  may  completely 
occlude  the  other),  through  a  visual  event  where  they  just  begin  to  touch,  to  a  configuration  in  which  they 
intersect  and  part  of  one  is  occluded.  Also,  in  all  three  subcases,  these  interactions  result  in  the  formation  of 
I  -jinu  t  ions  represent  in  g  occlusion  boundaries  An  example  of  t  lu-se  event  s  for  the  interact  ion  of  limbs  from  t  wo 
elliptic  sections  is  shown  in  figure  x.b  Hie  angle  pairs  J| .  .it  and  ,L.  ,1:i  are  supplementary,  hence  only  one  from 
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each  pair  need  be  calculated.  This  is  done  by  setting  the  coordinates  of  points  along  the  limbs  equal  to  one 
another  and  solving  for  the  intersection  condition.  Unfortunately,  a  direct  analytic  solution  does  not  exist  and  so 
an  iterative  search  is  necessary. 

Now  we  consider  the  case  of  two  limbs  which  arise  from  neighboring  object  (sub)sections.  Here,  there  are  two 
relevant  subcases: 

1.  Limbs  from  neighboring  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  sections. 

2.  Limbs  from  neighboring  subsections  within  one  hyperbolic  section. 

In  the  case  of  limbs  from  neighboring  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  sections,  there  is  a  single  joining  relation.  The 
reason  there  is  no  occlusion  of  one  by  the  other  is  that  the  viewing  angle  at  which  the  joining  occurs  coincides 
with  the  angle  at  which  the  limb  from  the  hyperbolic  subsection  is  formed.  Prior  to  the  joining,  there  is  a  single 
continuous  elliptic  limb.  On  the  other  side  of  the  visual  event,  the  elliptic  limb  is  split  and  each  half  is  joined  to 
a  limb  from  the  hyperbolic  section  through  the  transition  pseudo-junction  which  we  call  a  transition-S.  There  is 
also  necessarily  the  introduction  of  termination  junctions  corresponding  to  the  cusp  points  of  the  hyperbolic  limb. 
The  analogous  visual  event  from  the  supplementary  viewing  angle  represents  the  disintegration  of  these  junctions. 
The  joining  of  two  limbs  from  hyperbolic  subsections  includes  an  occlusion  event  prior  to  the  joining  event.  In  this 
case,  the  joining  does  not  form  a  junction,  since  both  limbs  have  positive  curvature.  The  termination  junctions 
corresponding  to  the  cusps  are  also  disintegrated.  The  entire  process  for  this  type  of  joining  is  depicted  in  Figure 
8.c.  Occlusion  events  are  determined  in  the  manner  mentioned  above.  The  joining  of  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  limbs 
occurs  at  a  viewing  angle  with  tangent  equal  to  the  surface  tangent  at  the  transition  point  between  the  elliptic 
and  hyperbolic  sections.  The  joining  of  hyperbolic  limbs  occurs  at  the  viewing  angle  given  by  the  cusp  equation 
at  the  appropriate  maximum. 

Now  we  consider  what  further  visual  events  might  occur  between  larger  groups  of  limbs.  Visual  events  must 
be  either  of  the  joining  variety  or  the  occlusion  variety.  Visual  events  of  the  joining  variety  cannot  occur  with 
groups  of  limbs  greater  than  pairs,  since  only  two  limbs  can  join  together  at  one  point.  This  leaves  the  occlusion 
type  of  visual  event.  Each  limb  in  the  image  has  a  corresponding  contour  generator  on  the  object,  and  all  the 
contour  generators  occur  in  some  order  along  the  length  of  the  spine.  Since  the  spine  of  the  RCSHGC  is,  by 
definition,  straight  and  the  cross-sections  are,  by  definition,  homogeneous  in  shape,  any  one  limb  in  the  image 
may  be  visibly  occluded  by  at  most  one  other.  Therefore  the  only  additional  event  involving  limbs  which  would 
change  the  image  structure  graph  would  be  when  the  visible  occluder  of  a  limb  changes.  This  event  involves  a 
triplet  of  limbs. 

4.1.3  Interactions  Involving  Triplets  of  Limbs 

A  line  drawing  configuration  in  which  a  limb,  Lj,  visibly  occludes  part  of  a  second  limb,  L2,  which  in  turn  visibly 
occludes  part  of  a  third  limb,  £,3,  may  go  through  a  visual  event  where  the  intersection  of  L\  and  L2  projects  on 
top  of  the  intersection  of  L2  and  L3,  into  a  new  configuration  in  which  L\  is  the  visible  occluder  of  both  L2  and 
L3.  (The  projected  intersection  of  L 2  and  L3  is  now  occluded  by  L\.)  There  are  four  subcases  for  which  this  can 
happen: 

1.  Limbs  from  three  elliptic  sections  of  the  object. 

2.  Limbs  from  two  elliptic  sections  and  one  hyperbolic  (sub)section. 

3.  Two  limbs  from  within  a  single  hyperbolic  section  and  a  limb  from  an  elliptic  section. 

4.  Three  limbs  from  within  a  hyperbolic  section. 

Since  limbs  from  two  different  hyperbolic  sections  cannot  interact,  no  triplet  interaction  can  exist  involving  limbs 
from  more  than  one  hyperbolic  section.  An  example  of  the  triplet  interaction  involving  three  elliptic  limbs  is 
shown  in  Figure  8.d.  In  order  for  the  triplet  interaction  to  occur,  there  must  be  an  intersection  of  the  three  ranges 
in  which  the  individual  pair  interactions  occur.  Once  again,  a  search  process  is  required  to  find  the  viewing  angle 
at  which  all  three  of  the  limb  pair  intersections  project  on  top  of  each  other. 

4.1.4  Interactions  Involving  Edges 

The  edge  at  each  end  of  the  RCSHGC  generates  an  elliptic  outline  which,  being  object-dependent  rather  than 
viewpoint-dependent,  is  potentially  visible  from  all  viewing  directions.  Thus  there  is  no  visual  event  in  which  it 
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forms  or  disintegrates.  Since  the  outline  is  elliptic,  the  edge  acts  similar  to  a  limb  from  an  elliptic  section.  For 
pair  interactions,  a  limb  from  an  elliptic  section  may  he  replaced  by  one  of  the  edges.  Thus  the  additional  pair 
types  are  edge-elliptic  limb,  edge-edge,  and  edge-hyperbolic  limb.  The  edge-edge  pair  is  necessarily  an  occlusion 
relation,  since  the  two  edges  cannot  touch  on  the  surface  of  the  object.  The  other  pair  interactions  involving 
edges  may  involve  either  occlusion  or  joining  events.  The  joining  events  give  rise  to  two  other  junction  types,  the 
curvature-L  and  the  three- tangent,  depending  on  the  angle  from  which  the  join  is  viewed.  The  visual  events  for  an 
edge-elliptic  limb  interaction  of  neighboring  sections  is  shown  in  Figure  8.e.  The  calculation  of  visual  event  angles 
for  occlusion  events  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  before  except  that  the  equation  for  the  edge  point  coordinates 
is  now  used.  The  tangents  of  viewing  angles  for  joining  events  coincide  with  the  surface  tangent  at  the  join. 

In  triplet  interactions,  one  or  both  edges  may  again  replace  elliptic  section  limbs,  with  the  events  then  found 
basically  as  described  before. 


4.2  Traversing  the  Viewing  Sphere 

As  each  visual  event  is  enumerated,  the  angle  at  which  it  occurs  and  the  type  of  the  event  are  recorded,  so  that 
we  build  up  a  partitioning  of  the  Gaussian  sphere  into  latitudinal  bands.  Any  visual  events  which  are  apparently 
more  complex  than  those  enumerated  are  actually  made  up  of  combinations  of  t  hese  primitive  events,  where  the 
latitudes  for  the  primitive  events  coincide. 

The  result  of  this  step  is  the  correct  partitioning  for  a  transparent  object,  given  the  visual  events  that  we  have 
considered.  However,  this  may  be  an  over-partitioning  of  the  Gaussian  sphere  for  an  opaque  object,  due  to  some 
of  the  enumerated  visual  events  not  actually  being  visible  because  of  occlusion.  The  relevant  partitions  for  an 
opaque  object  mav  be  extracted  as  follows  Hcgtr.  at  one  pole  of  the  Gaussian  sphere.  The  line  drawing  for  this 
view  will  be  a  set  of  concentric  circles  corresponding  to  limbs  from  elliptic  sections  and  the  edges.  Determine  the 
limbs  and  edges  which  generate  these  visible  outlines  by  checking  the  sequence  of  maximums  in  the  sweeping  rule. 
Traverse  the  sphere  toward  the  other  pole,  keeping  an  updated  image  structure  graph  for  both  the  transparent 
and  opaque  version  of  the  object  using  the  recorded  visual  events,  and  eliminating  boundary  latitudes  for  events 
which  are  not  actually  visible. 

4.3  Discussion 

In  summary,  the  algorithm  for  constructing  the  aspect  graph  of  a  RCSIIGC  operates  as  follows.  First,  divide  the 
object  into  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  sections.  For  a  RCSIIGC  with  polynomial  sweeping  rule  of  degree  N,  this  results 
in  at  most  N-l  sections.  Then  further  subdivide  the  hyperbolic  sections  based  on  cusping  conditions,  yielding  a 
maximum  total  of  2  x  N  —  2  sections.  Next,  enumerate  the  visible  events  for  individual  limbs.  There  are  clearly 
at  most  O(N)  of  these  (exactly,  at  most  4  x  A'  -  4).  Next,  enumerate  all  the  possible  interactions  of  limb  pairs. 
There  are  clearly  at  most  0(N 2)  of  these.  Next,  enumerate  all  the  possible  interactions  of  limb  triplets.  There 
are  clearly  at  most  0(N3)  of  these.  Next,  enumerate  all  the  possible  limb-edge  pairs  (at  most  O(N)  of  these)  and 
the  edge-limb  triplets  (at  most  0(N2)  of  these).  The  resulting  partitioning  of  the  Gaussian  sphere  thus  has  at 
most  0( Ar3)  latitudinal  bands.  Finally,  traverse  the  (over-)partitioned  viewing  sphere  to  remove  the  latitudes  for 
occluded  visual  events  and  determine  the  structure  of  the  image  structure  graph  for  each  aspect.  As  an  example, 
the  results  of  the  algorithm  are  depicted  for  a  simple  flower-vase  shape  object  in  Figure  9.  As  can  be  seen,  this 
object  has  a  number  of  different  aspects,  though  many  occur  only  over  a  very  small  band  on  the  Gaussian  sphere. 
Examples  of  most  of  the  event  types  discussed  are  demonstrated  by  this  object. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  algorithm  developed  to  directly  calculate  the  aspect  graph  for  any  class 
of  curved  objects.  Beyond  the  algorithm  itself,  we  believe  that  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  demonstration  of  a 
general  framework  for  developing  such  algorithms.  Future  research  topics  include  generalizing  the  algorithm  to 
handle  a  broader  class  of  objects,  modeling  viewpoint,  space  as  3-D  space  rather  than  the  Gaussian  sphere,  and 
implementing  the  representation  for  experimentation  with  its  use  in  object  recognition. 

5  Future  Research  Directions 

The  main  advantages  of  the  aspect  graph  representation  are  that  (1)  it  is  a  well-defined  concept  in  mathematical 
terms,  and  (2)  it  provides  a  complete  summary  of  the  different  visual  appearances  of  the  object  (at  least,  those 
which  are  due  to  object  geometry).  We  believe  that  these  advantages  are  quite  fundamental,  and  will  be  necessary 
in  any  object  recognition  system  which  is  to  achieve  reasonable  performance  in  a  "non-toy”  domain  of  competence. 
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(a)  side  view  of  example  solid  of 

revolution  with  defined  sweeping  rule  (b)  Segmented  viewing  sphere 


(c)  Views  of  object  from  central  viewpoints  within  each  aspect 
Figure  9  -  Result  of  aspect  graph  generation  process  for  flower  vase  object. 
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The  main  disadvantages  of  the  aspect  graph  representation  are  that  (1)  algorithms  to  create  the  (exact) 
aspect  graph  representation  are  difficult  to  develop  and  implement,  and  (2)  the  complexity  of  the  raw  aspect 
graph  representation  is  overwhelming  Since  we  believe  that  the  advantages  are  fundamental  and  necessary,  we 
must  look  on  the  (current)  disadvantages  as  the  seeds  of  future  research  topics.  The  problem  of  developing  aspect 
graph  algorithms  for  broader  classes  of  objects  is,  in  fact,  difficult  .  We  do  not  expect  the  problem  to  become  easy, 
but  we  do  expect  progress  from  sustained,  serious  research  effort.  In  the  next  few  years,  we  expect  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  automatically  produce  the  aspect  graph  of  objects  designed  using  solid  modelers  such  as  PADL-2.  The 
problem  of  the  large  complexity  of  the  aspect  graph  seems  daunting  and  might  lead  one  to  consider  abandoning 
the  representation  altogether.  But  the  large  complexity  is  tied  to  the  visual  completeness,  and  completeness  is 
a  fundamental  advantage  which  is  not  to  be  dismissed.  The  true  problem  is  to  find  ways  to  efficiently  manage 
the  complexity.  One  possible  partial  solution  is  to  exploit  the  fart  that  not  all  views  represented  in  an  aspect 
graph  are  equally  likely.  Kender  and  Freudenstein  [15]  have  suggested  the  idea  of  probabilities  of  views  based 
on  relative  surface  areas  on  the  Gaussian  sphere.  Less  formally,  Rosenfeld  [23]  has  conjectured  that  humans 
achieve  "immediate”  recognition  of  "familiar"  objects  by  using  a  representation  with  only  a  small  number  of 
the  most  commonly  occurring  aspects.  Another  possible  partial  solution  is  to  exploit  the  fact  that  many  views 
represented  individually  in  the  raw  aspect  graph  representation  are  in  fact  very  similar.  Shapiro  [26]  discusses 
a  possible  method  of  defining  view  classes  which  can  have  different  levels  of  similarity.  Many  of  these  ideas 
converge  in  the  suggestion  of  some  sort  of  hierarchical  aspect  graph  representation.  This  representation  would 
represent  the  subdivision  of  viewpoint  space  by  the  "biggest”  or  "most  important”  visual  events  at  its  highest 
level,  and  successively  finer  subdivisions  at  lower  levels.  (Again,  this  echoes  some  of  Rosenfeld’s  conjecture  [23].) 
The  hierarchical  representation  woidd  aid  in  handling  the  time  complexity  of  searching  a  large  database.  If  the 
representation  could  be  dynamically  expanded,  then  the  problem  of  handling  the  space  complexity  is  also  aided 
Perhaps  the  most  important  question  here  is  just  what  principlc(s)  should  be  used  to  establish  the  hierarchy. 
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Abstract 

Vision  is  sometimes  described  as  a  problem  of  inverse  optics,  which  makes  its  solution  mathematically 
cumbersome  and  unstable.  Human  vision  does  not  seem  to  involve  the  computation  of  the  inverse  mapping 
of  the  projection  of  3D  world  onto  a  2D  retina  but  something  more  qualitative.  This  work  concentrates  on 
qualitative  shape  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  stereo  disparities  with  little  computation.  Local 
surface  patches  are  classified  as  convex,  concave,  hyperbolic  or  parabolic,  using  a  simple  function  of  image 
disparities.  The  axes  of  minimum,  maximum,  and  zero  curvatures  are  also  obtained.  The  algorithm  works 
well  with  synthetic  images  and  exact  disparities.  It  is  used  to  compute  axes  of  zero  curvature  on  a  real  image. 


1  Introduction 

When  two  different  cameras  record  the  same  scene,  objects  are  projected  into  different  locations  in  each  image, 
depending  on  the  relative  locations  of  the  two  cameras  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  object.  This 
disparity  in  position  between  the  two  images  may  be  used  to  obtain  the  exact  coordinates  of  the  object  if 
the  relative  transformation  between  the  two  cameras  coordinate  systems  is  known.  This  view  of  stereo  vision 
regards  the  problem  as  a  problem  of  inverse  optics,  namely,  the  goal  is  to  find  the  inverse  transformation  of 
the  optical  process  (perspective  projection).  Thus  stereo  is  divided  to  two  main  subproblems.  The  first  is  the 
correspondence,  matching  the  two  images  to  find  the  appropriate  disparity  in  position  for  each  object  or  feature. 
The  second  is  the  determination  of  the  distance  to  objects  in  space  using  geometrical  transformation. 

The  matching  problem  turned  out  to  be  very  difficult  to  solve  for  the  general  case.  Thus  most  of  the  researcli 
concerning  stereo  vision  deals  with  new  algorithms  or  approaches  to  obtain  and  improve  the  matching  (e  g., 
[1],  [2]  and  [3]).  The  transformation  between  stereo  disparity  and  depth  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  current 
viewing  geometry.  This  part  is  often  ignored,  assuming  the  imaging  geometry  is  known  or  can  be  computed  a 
priori  using  test  images  for  calibration.  The  calibration  problem,  the  computation  of  the  imaging  geometry  from 
images  disparities,  is  generally  difficult  (possibly  more  so  than  the  matching  problem)  and  involves  the  solution 
of  a  nonlinear  set  of  equations  with  many  unknowns  (see  [4]).  Constraining  the  geometry  allows  for  simpler 
solutions  to  this  problem  (e.g.,  [5]).  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  biological  vision  avoid  solving  the  calibration 
problem  in  light  of  its  computational  difficulty.  Human  depth  perception  is  rather  approximate,  so  if  the  inverse 
optics  (that  is,  exact  depth)  is  being  calculated,  this  information  is  not  retrievable. 

Recently  some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  need  for  inverse  optics  (see,  e.g.,  [6],  [7]  and  [8]).  More  qualitative 
approaches  to  navigation  have  been  proposed  (see  [9]  and  [10]).  An  alternative  theoretical  approach  to  the 
analysis  of  stereo  and  motion  (assuming  matching  is  given)  has  been  proposed  by  Koenderink  and  Van-Doom 
(e.g.,  [11],  [12]  and  [13]).  They  show  how  various  qualitative  properties  of  objects  and  the  motion  field  can 
be  obtained  from  invariants  of  vector  fields  (the  optical  flow  or  disparity  field).  Such  results  shed  light  on 
characteristic  quantities  that  could  be  easily  derived  from  disparities  and  optical  flow.  These  results,  however, 
are  derived  using  vector  field  analysis  and  therefore  the  existence  of  a  differentiable  vector  field  is  assumed 
(though  singularities  are  addressed  by  the  authors  in  different  ways).  The  meaning  of  such  results  for  a  discrete 
image  and  vector  fields  is  not  always  clear. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  explore  possible  qualitative  shape  information  that  can  be  obtained  directly 
and  simply  from  disparities  without  further  computation  (namely,  independent  of  the  imaging  geometry).  The 
classification  of  local  surface  patches  as  convex,  concave,  parabolic  (cylindrical),  hyperbolic  (saddle  point)  or 
planar  is  computed  from  image  disparities  only  (in  fact  only  disparities  in  polar  angles  are  needed).  The  directions 
of  the  axes  of  principal  curvature  are  obtained  as  well  as  the  axes  of  zero  curvature  when  they  exist.  The  analysis 
does  not  depend  upon  special  constraints  on  the  nature  of  objects  in  the  environment,  such  as  assuming  smoothly 
curved  surfaces  or  a  particular  analytic  representation  of  the  surface.  The  results  hold  for  a  family  of  surfaces  that 
correspond  to  some  continuous  interpolation  between  the  points  considered  for  the  calculations.  The  classification 
may  not  give  the  “correct’’  differential  type  of  a  surface  patch  when  the  surface  changes  irregularly  between  the 
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points  where  disparities  are  given.  An  earlier  version  of  the  algorithm  is  used  to  compute  axes  of  zero  curvature 
for  cylindrical  objects  in  a  real  image  of  cans  at  various  orientations. 


2  Local  shape  descriptors 

The  curvature  of  any  curve  on  a  regular  surface  through  some  point  can  be  written  as  a  linear  combination  of 
two  principal  curvatures  K[  and  k2.  These  are  the  curvatures  of  two  perpendicular  curves  on  the  surface  that 
ob'ain  the  extrema  of  the  curvatures  of  all  curves  on  the  surface  passing  through  the  same  point.  If  Kn  is  the 
normal  curvature  of  some  curve  on  the  surface  and  6  is  its  angle  with  the  first  principal  axis,  then 

k„  =  k i  •  cos2  0  +  ■  sin2  0  .  ( 1 ) 

Thus  the  local  behavior  (curvature)  of  a  local  surface  patch  can  be  described  in  terms  of  two  numbers,  and 
a-_i.  The  product  of  these  two  numbers  k ,  ■  Kn  is  called  the  Gaussian  curvature  and  its  sign  characterizes  the  local 
structure  ot  the  surface  m  an  intuitive  way.  Distinct  surface  types  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  elliptic  («i  •  >  0) 

•  convex,  see  figure  la-left  (kj./Co  >  0) 

•  concave,  see  figure  la-right  («i,K2  <  0) 

2.  parabolic  (cylindrical),  see  figure  lb  ( ■  tc2  =  0,  k-i  >  0  or  k2  <  0) 

3.  hyperbolic  (saddle  point),  see  figure  lc  («i  ■  ko  <  0,  namely  tci  >  0  and  k2  <  0) 

4.  planar  (/Ci  •  k2  =  0,  k i  =  k2  —  0) 


Figure  1:  An  illustration  of  the  different  surface  types  used  for  classification  of  surfaces,  see  text. 

It  follows  from  equation  (1)  that  the  number  of  asymptotes,  or  the  number  of  curves  on  the  surface  with 
zero-curvature,  determines  the  local  behavior  of  the  surface.  Specifically: 

1.  elliptic:  no  asymptote 

2.  parabolic:  one  asymptote 

3.  hyperbolic:  two  asymptotes 

4.  planar:  infinite  number  of  asymptotes 

Thus  for  surfaces  where  the  asymptotes  are  locally  straight  lines  on  the  surface,  the  number  of  st  raight  lines  on 
the  surface  that  cross  a  point  will  determine  the  local  behavior  of  the  surface.  As  will  be  shown  in  section  4,  the 
decision  whether  a  straight  line  in  the  image  originated  from  a  straight  line  on  the  surface  can  be  made  given 
image  coordinates  only,  without  the  need  to  compute  exact  3D  coordinates,  and  with  very  simple  calculations. 
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Figure  2:  Above,  the  3D  coordinate  system  defined  by  two  cameras.  Below,  the  image  plane  of  the  right  camera. 


3  Basic  geometrical  derivations 

Given  two  cameras,  assume  that  the  principal  rays  intersect  at  a  fixation  point.  Also,  assume  that  the  epipolar 
plane  of  the  fixation  point  (the  plane  through  the  principal  rays  of  the  cameras,  henceforth  “base  plane”)  includes 
the  A'-axes  of  both  cameras.  Thus  rotation  about  the  principal  rays  of  the  cameras  is  fixed.  We  will  use  the 
following  coordinate  system  (see  figure  2):  let  the  fixation  point  be  the  origin,  the  base  plane  (which  passes 
through  this  point)  be  the  A  -  Z  plane,  and  the  line  perpendicular  to  this  plane  through  the  origin  be  the 
V-axis.  On  the  X  —  Z  plane,  the  principal  rays  of  both  cameras  intersect  at  the  origin  and  create  an  angle  2y 
between  them.  Let  the  Z-axis  be  the  angle-bisector  of  2y,  and  the  A'-axis  perpendicular  to  the  Z-axis.  A  similar 
system  can  be  defined  for  motion  if  the  fixation  point  is  kept  constant,  that  is,  the  cameras  follow  a  single  object. 

For  a  given  point  P  let  a  denote  the  angle  of  tilt  and  0  denote  the  angle  of  slant  (see  figure  2).  Thus  the 
Cartesian  representation  of  P  is  (tSno  >  tanjs  > z)’  where  2  is  >ts  depth  relative  to  the  fixation  point  in  the  above 
coordinate  system.  Let  (xi,yi)  and  ( xr,yr )  be  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  the  projection  of  P  on  the  left  and 
right  images  respectively  (see  lower  part  of  figure  2).  Using  polar  coordinates,  the  two  projections  can  be  written 
as  (Ri,0i)  and  (R,.,tir)  respectively.  Then  the  following  holds  (see  [14]): 

1  cot  dr  —  cot  i?;  cot  dr  —  cot  di 

tan  q  =  -  - - - —  ,  tan  0  -  - — - 

tan  y  cot  vr  +  cot  2  sin  y 

Thus,  the  two  angles  a  and  0  (of  P)  depend  only  on  the  angle  of  convergence  2 y  and  the  polar  angle  of  the 
projection  (P')  on  each  image.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  polar  angles  are  preserved  under  projection,  through 
any  point  on  the  principal  ray,  onto  either  a  spherical  body  (like  the  eye)  or  a  planar  one  (a  camera).  There  is 
no  dependence  on  other  parameters  of  the  cameras,  their  relative  positions  or  the  angle  of  gaze  v. 


4  Computation  of  local  shape  descriptors  from  disparities 

Let  Po  and  P,  be  two  points  on  the  surface  of  some  object.  P0  =  z0(;— ^ — ,  —  ■  ,  - ,  1)  and  P,  —  r,( — - —  — !-=-  1) 

1  J  u  uv  tan  a0  ’  tan  /J0  '  ’'tana,  ’  ’  ' 

Let 


N*  =  Po  x  Pi  (2) 

N‘  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing  through  Po,  P  and  the  origin  (the  fixation  point),  assuming  they  are 
not  collinear.  This  plane  is  not  related  to  the  surface  we  wish  to  characterize.  However,  If  two  points  P,  and  P; 
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Figure  3:  Two  points  on  the  surface  Po  and  Pi  are  projected  to  points  Oq  and  O,-  on  the  image.  Nl  =  Pq  x  P, 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing  through  Pq,  Pi  and  the  origin  (the  fixation  point). 


are  collinear  with  Po,  by  definition  N'  =  NP  Thus  N *  can  be  used  to  determined  whether  three  points  that  are 
collinear  in  the  image  originate  from  a  straight  line  (an  asymptote)  or  not.  Since  we  know  that  a  straight  line 
is  always  projected  to  a  straight  line  in  the  image,  N‘  =  N J  is  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  being  an 
axes  of  zero  curvature. 

Therefore  we  have  shown  the  following:  Let  0O,  O i  and  02  be  the  projections  of  P0,  Pi  and  P2,  where  0\ 
and  On  lie  on  different  sides  of  Oq.  Then  Pi,  P0  and  P2  are  on  an  asymptote  (are  collinear  in  space)  if  and  only 
if  two  conditions  hold: 


1.  Oq,  0 1  and  O2  are  collir«ar  in  the  image, 

2.  Nl  =  -Nl  and  N}  =  -Nf  . 

The  second  condition  can  be  verified  using  the  polar  angles  only  of  the  projections  of  Po,  Pi  and  P2  onto  the 
two  images.  This  follows  from  the  following  expression  for  N' : 

N{  =  ,**)  ,— A^(tf? ,Oi,<)  ,  1) 

tan  n  sin  n  * 


where 


i  _  (cot  i?}  —  cot  <?°)  —  (cot —  cot  (?°)  ■  _  cot  i?’  cot  —  cot  d]  cot 

1  (cot  d'r  —  cot  1?°)  +  (cot  tfj  -  cot  t?°)  ’  y  (cot  —  cot  t9°)  +  (cot  —  cot  I?®) 

The  computation  of  asymptotes  can  be  made  more  robust  in  that  it  can  be  verified  from  other  cues  beside 
stereo.  Pentland  ([15]),  for  example,  has  argued  that  d2 1  —  0  along  an  axes  of  zero  curvature,  where  I  is  the 
intensity.  This  information  may  also  be  deduced  from  motion  (straight  lines  in  motion  remain  straight)  or  linear 
perspective.  In  any  case,  using  condition  (2)  or  either  of  these  methods  to  count  the  number  of  zero-curvature 
axes  is  extremely  sensitive  to  noise  since  they  require  counting  zero  crossings. 

Let  Po  be  a  point  on  the  surface  whose  neighborhood  we  wish  to  characterize.  Let  Pi  and  P2  be  two  points 
whose  projections  are  collinear  with  the  projection  of  Po  in  the  image  and  which  lie  011  different  sides  of  P0  as 
we  had  before.  Let 


A  Nz  =  Nlr  +  Nl 

A Nx  is  the  difference  in  the  x  component  of  Nl  and  TV 2  and,  once  again,  it  depends  only  on  the  polar  angles 
of  the  projections  of  Po,  P\  and  P2  on  the  two  images  (see  equation  (3)).  (The  plus  in  the  definition  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  TV1  and  N2  are  defined  with  opposite  signs  by  the  vector  multiplication  in  equation  (2)  since  0\ 
and  02  lie  on  different  sides  of  Oo  )  It  can  be  shown  that  the  sign  of  ANX  is  equal  to  the  sign  of  the  normal 
curvature  of  a  smooth  curve  passing  through  Po,  P\  and  P2.  We  approximate  this  normal  by  the  angle  bisector 
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of  the  angle  created  at  Pq  by  connecting  it  to  PL  and  P2.  More  specifically,  the  following  proposition  can  be 
proved  (proof  is  omitted): 

proposition:  Let  9o  be  the  slope  of  Oo  in  the  image  (its  polar  coordinate).  Let  A  TV®  be  A  Nr  defined  for 
Po,  Pi  and  P2  such  that  the  slope  of  the  line  in  the  image  passing  through  their  projections  Oo,  Oi  and  O 2  is  9. 
Then  for  all  directions  9  around  Oo,  9o  <  9  <  9$  +  180°: 

AN l  <  0  =>  negative  normal  curvature 
AiV®  =  0  =>  zero  normal  curvature 
AiV®  >  0  =>  positive  normal  curvature 

The  signs  reverse  (negative  AN%  implies  positive  normal  curvature  and  vice-versa)  if  90  —  180°  <  9  <  90.  This 
proposition  holds  as  long  as  the  points  Po,  Pi  and  P2  are  not  collinear  with  the  origin  (9  ^  9q). 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  classify  the  surface  around  point  P0  using  the  following  algorithm.  For  each  direction  0 
around  Oo,  9o  <  9  <  9o  +  180°,  choose  two  points  in  the  image  Oi  and  02  on  both  sides  of  Oo  that  are  collinear 
with  each  other  and  define  a  slope  0.  It  is  assumed  that  Oi  and  02  are  the  projections  of  points  lying  on  the 
same  surface  as  Po-  Compute  AN\  for  each  9,  thus  defining  a  function  of  9  to  be  denoted  by  D{9).  Then: 

•  D(9)  =  0  Vd  =>  surface  is  planar. 

•  D{9)  >  0  V0  =>  surface  is  convex. 

•  D(9)  <  0  V0  =>  surface  is  concave. 

•  D(0)  >0  V#  or  D(9)  <  0  V(?  =>■  surface  is  parabolic  (cylindrical).  The  axis  of  zero  curvature  is  the  axis 
for  which  D(9)  =  0. 

•  D(9)  changes  sign  =>  surface  is  hyperbolic.  In  this  case  the  asymptotes  are  the  directions  for  which 
D(9)  —  0.  The  principal  directions  (direction  of  minimum  and  maximum  curvature)  are  the  lines  that 
cross  the  two  angles  defined  by  the  asymptotes. 

In  the  presense  of  noise  some  threshold  should  be  used  instead  of  0,  which  may  cause  regions  whose  curvature 
is  low  to  be  all  classified  as  planar.  Then  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  zero  curvature  and  principal  axes  cannot 
be  computed  exactly. 

5  Examples 

Figure  4  shows  the  results  as  obtained  for  synthetic  data  of  a  torus,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  a  hyperbola  and  a  sphere. 
The  shadings  are  explained  in  the  legend  of  the  figure.  The  results  are  accurate  both  for  surface  classification 
and  directions  of  important  axes.  Note  the  emergence  of  the  parabolic  line  on  the  torus  (the  line  separating 
the  hyperbolic  region  from  the  convex/concave  region,  whose  type  is  parabolic).  It  is  often  argued  that  these 
parabolic  lines  are  important  for  image  representation  (see  [16]). 

An  early  version  of  this  algorithm  (see  [14])  has  been  used  to  compute  axes  of  zero  curvature  for  known 
cylindrical  objects  in  a  real  image  of  cans  at  different  orientations  (see  figure  5).  In  this  example  the  camera 
was  moved  manually  to  obtain  a  stereo  pair.  The  fixation  point  (and  hence  the  origin  of  each  image  coordinate 
system)  was  taken  to  be  the  center  of  the  right  image  ana  the  corresponding  point  in  the  left  image  (which  in 
the  above  “bad”  example  is  a  few  pixels  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  left  image).  The  two  256x256  images  have 
been  matched  using  a  parallel  motion  algorithm  implemented  on  the  Connection  Machine  ([17]).  Its  output  has 
been  smoothed  by  averaging  with  a  3x3  window  over  neighboring  pixels.  In  a  fixed  region  at  the  center  of  each 
object,  the  direction  of  the  zero-curvature  axis  has  been  estimated  at  each  pixel.  The  direction  obtained  by  the 
largest  number  of  pixels  in  the  region  was  selected  as  a  final  estimate.  In  an  image  containing  four  cylindrical 
objects  at  various  orientations,  the  true  axis  of  zero-curvature  has  been  obtained  for  three  (figure  5).  A  rather 
good  approximation  has  been  obtained  for  the  fourth,  where  the  “second  best”  direction  has  been  selected  (we 
have  used  a  rather  coarse  quantization  of  directions).  Additional  errors  may  occur  if  the  central  region  is  not 
chosen  “appropriately”,  that  is,  if  it  lies  too  close  to  the  boundary  of  an  object  or  if  it  covers  area  with  little 
texture. 
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6  Summary 

This  work  has  been  motivated  by  two  observations.  First,  in  order  to  obtain  precisely  a  surface  2  =  f(x,y)  it 
is  necessary  to  solve  first  for  the  imaging  geometry  (calibration)  for  each  image  pair.  The  calibration  problem 
is  generally  difficult,  possibly  more  so  than  the  matching  problem  usually  considered  the  core  of  the  stereo 
problem  Second,  humans  apparently  do  not  compute  the  exact  depth  from  stereo  disparities  and  probably  do 
not  compute  exactly  the  imaging  geometry.  Therefore  we  have  looked  for  some  more  qualitative  information 
that  can  be  obtained  from  disparities  only  and  with  few  additional  computations.  One  measure  of  the  behavior 
of  local  surface  patches  is  obtained  directly  from  disparities  with  a  simple  computation.  It  is  the  classification  of 
surfaces  as  convex,  concave,  cylindrical,  planar  or  hyperbolic.  In  addition,  directions  of  principal  curvature  axes 
and  asymptotes  are  obtained. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  a  Stereo  Vision  System  which  attempts  to  achieve  robustness  with  respect  to  scene  characteristics,  from 
textured  outdoor5  scenes  to  environments  composed  of  highly  regular  man-made  objects.  It  offers  the  advantages  of 
both  area-based  (dense  map)  and  feature-based  (accurate  disparity)  processing  by  combining  them  whenever  possible. 
In  the  current  version,  the  area-based  process  occurs  first  and  is  refined  by  the  integration  of  edge  information.  It 
is  based  on  our  observation  that  whenever  there  is  enough  “texture”  (measured  as  intensity  variation  in  a  small 
window),  then  a  correct  correspondence  can  be  obtained  by  a  local  process.  The  area-based  process  therefore 
proceeds  by  computing  a  texture  measure  for  each  image  view  and  performing  a  simple  cross  correlation  between 
them.  A  match  is  accepted  if  both  views  agree  on  a  peak  and  this  peak  is  high  enough.  The  resulting  dense  disparity 
image  with  a  few  holes  and  incorrect  matches  is  then  filtered  using  the  smoothness  assumption  to  fill  small  gaps 
and  remove  small  spikes.  Note  that  contrary  to  the  case  of  feature-based  stereo,  this  smoothness  assumption  is 
justified  since  we  reason  about  patches  of  opaque  objects,  and  that  we  can  make  inferences  about  occlusion  and 
detect  “penumbral”  areas  (visible  in  only  one  of  the  views).  This  disparity  map  is  a  smoothed  version  of  the  true 
one,  however,  because  of  the  finite  width  of  the  windows  used  in  processing.  The  problem  is  most  acute  at  C0 
(depth)  and  C\  (crease)  discontinuities,  but  can  be  solved  by  introducing  the  edge  information:  the  disparity  map  is 
adaptively  smoothed  subject  to  the  constraint  that  the  disparity  at  edgels  is  fixed.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
method  gives  an  active  role  to  edgels  parallel  to  the  epipolar  lines,  whereas  they  are  discarded  in  most  feature-based 
systems.  We  have  obtained  very  good  results  on  complex  scenes  in  different  domains. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Humans  are  able  to  perceive  depth  in  2-D  “monocular”  images  and  in  an  enhanced  form  by  the  stereoscopic  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  pair  of  images.  The  process  used  by  the  human  visual  system  to  do  this,  however,  is  not  well  understood. 
Much  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  automatic  abstraction  of  information  about  objects  in  images,  in  order 
to  produce  autonomous  systems  which  are  able  to  “perceive,”  and  operate  upon  their  environments  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  gain  insight  about  the  operation  of  the  human  visual  system.  In  1982  Barnard  and  Fischler  [1]  defined  six 
steps  necessary  to  stereo  analysis:  Image  acquisition,  camera  modeling,  feature  acquisition,  image  matching,  depth 
reconstruction,  and  interpolation. 

Of  these  steps,  image  matching  is  widely  considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  solve,  and  is  clearly  dependent  on 
the  choice  of  feature  primitives.  Given  two  views  of  a  scene,  a  correspondence  must  be  established  between  those 
points  which  are  visible  in  both  scenes.  When  the  matched  features  are  low-level  and  dense,  such  as  the  intensity, 
we  call  the  matching  strategy  an  “r.ea-based”  process;  while  for  sparse  and  usually  more  abstract  features,  such 
as  edge-segments,  we  use  the  term  “feature-based.”  Some  systems,  like  ours,  use  a  hybrid  approach  with  multiple 
features  both  sparse  and  dense. 

The  problem  of  matching  the  selected  r-*i  •  is  made  difficult  by  several  problems,  the  most  important  of  which 
are: 

-  Photometric  variation  at  a  point  'dewed  "  ,*n  two  different  angles, 

-  Occlusion  of  some  points  in  the  image,  ..e  only  from  one  view, 

-  Presence  of  a  repetitive  texture  .  itte  n,  ..nd 

-  Lack  of  texture  in  a  region. 

'This  research  was  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract  F33615-87-1436,  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories. 
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In  the  system  we  are  building  we  attempt  to  provide  answers  to  each  one  of  these  problems: 

To  overcome  the  photometric  variation,  as  well  as  some  of  the  digitization  noise,  we  need  a  feature  which  is  as 
invariant  as  possible  to  changes  in  viewpoint  from  two  different  angles.  However,  since  we  desire  a  dense  match,  we 
also  need  a  dense  feature.  We  have  cbn«en  a  measure  of  local  intensity  variation,  since  this  will  be  less  subject  to 
photometric  variation  and  digitization  noise  while  also  providing  a  simple  measure  of  local  texture. 

To  overcome  the  problem  presented  by  occlusion,  we  utilize  the  fact  that  those  points  that  are  not  hidden  or  out- 
of-scene  must,  necessarily,  be  visible  from  both  views.  Thus  if  the  two  views  do  not  agree  on  the  location  of  the 
point  then  either  one  of  them  is  wrong,  or  the  point  is  visible  only  from  one  camera  (and  therefore  most  likely  also 
wrong,  since  there  should  exist  no  possible  stereo  correspondence).  The  few  points  for  which  the  two  views  agree 
on  an  incorrect  disparity  are  discarded  through  the  use  of  the  smoothness  assumption,  and  by  imposing  an  order 
constraint  on  the  final  match 

In  general,  errors  due  to  repetitive  texture  are  more  difficult  to  handle,  as  they  require  a  global  rather  than  local 
analysis.  We  currently  treat  such  false  matches,  as  above,  by  the  application  of  an  order  constraint.  Other  approaches, 
such  as  using  the  edge  matches  to  provide  this  disparity  limit  (and  a  “more  global”  match  estimate),  or  multi-level 
processing  to  give  a  local  “vergence,”  should  be  used  in  order  to  provide  a  better  solution. 

In  the  case  of  insufficient  texture,  where  there  is  no  possible  match,  it  is  important  to  know  where  such  areas  are 
and  to  mark  them  as  being  unmatchable  locally  (as  opposed  to  forcing  a  random  match). 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  we  start  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  related  systems,  then  present  our  approach  in 
detail  and  illustrate  the  step-by-step  processing  on  a  stereo  pair  of  the  Renault  part:  First  we  apply  a  local  variation 
operator  to  the  individual  intensity  images,  then  perform  a  cross-correlation  on  the  result  from  which  the  “best" 
peaks  are  selected.  The  smoothness  assumption  and  an  order  constraint  are  used  to  detect  and  correct  errors  in  this 
initial  disparity  map,  subject  to  the  verification  by  agreement  from  each  of  the  two  views.  While  this  gives  a  good 
area-based  match,  we  use  the  (monocular)  edgels  from  the  two  views  to  further  correct  for  “blurring”  across  the 
discontinuities.  Finally,  we  are  able  to  accurately  label  visible  and  hidden  points,  and  to  apply  a  final  interpolation. 
We  then  present  reconstructions  of  the  original  scene. 

In  the  end,  we  present  our  conclusions  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  above  ideas  to  stereo  analysis  and  our  plans  for 
further  integration  of  area  and  feature  based  stereo  strategies. 

2  RELATED  WORK 

Area-based  methods  have  been  applied  successfully  to  the  analysis  of  aerial  terrain  images,  where  the  surface  varies 
smoothly  and  continuously.  Such  systems,  however,  often  have  difficulty  with  scenes  that  contain  orientation  and 
depth  discontinuities.  This  is  because  the  correlation  windows  that  cross  surface  discontinuities  cannot  usually  be 
correctly  matched.  In  addition,  the  area-based  techniques  are  more  sensitive  to  noise  than  the  feature-based  ones. 
Most  area-based  methods  make  the  assumptions  that  the  intensity-texture  nearby  a  point  in  the  scene  is  invariant 
from  both  points  of  view  and  that  each  such  neighborhood  is  detectably  different  from  other  neighborhoods  in  the 
scene.  These  methods  break  down  when  either  of  the  above  two  assumptions  are  false  within  the  search  region. 
Surface  discontinuities  and  photometric  variations  can  cause  the  first  assumption  to  be  false,  while  the  second  is 
violated  when  the  scene  has  either  a  lack  of  texture  or  when  the  texture  repeats  through  the  scene.  The  area-based 
methods  offer  the  advantage  of  directly  generating  a  dense  disparity  map. 

Mori,  et.  al.  [2]  attempted  to  make  the  correlation  adaptive  by  varying  the  size  of  the  window  and  they  used  edgels  to 
verify  the  prediction.  Hanna  [3,4,5]  showed  improvement  in  the  cross-correlation  by  using  dense  features  abstracted 
from  the  intensity  data,  and  has  implemented  a  complete  system  for  stereo  processing  with  little  or  no  operator 
intervention. 

The  currently  preferred  approach  in  the  vision  research  community  is  to  match  more  abstract  features,  rather  than 
match  texture  regions  in  the  two  images,  since  such  features  are  less  sensitive  to  noise.  Feature-based  analysis 
provides  more  precise  positioning  (for  the  feature)  in  the  individual  images  and  it  can  attain  correspondingly  higher 
accuracy  for  its  correspondences  in  3-D  (Arnold  [6,7]).  The  mn3i  commonly  used  features  are  points  along  the  edges 
of  intensity  discontinuities.  These  points,  termed  edgels  for  edge-elements,  are  useful  because  they  represent  the 
points  at  whicli  most  of  the  scene  information  is  available.  However,  the  feature-based  methods  provide  only  sparse 
matches  and  require  interpolation  as  well  as  some  method  for  modeling  occlusion.  In  addition,  the  feature-based 
process  may  be  confused  by  large  local  change  in  disparity,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  incorporate  the  smoothness 
assumption  into  the  matching  strategy  since  it  is  most  likely  to  be  violated  at  edges. 
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Mart  and  Poggio  [8]  proposed  a  computational  model  of  human  stereo  vision,  using  zero-crossings  in  the  Laplacian 
of  the  Gaussian  of  the  intensity,  as  a  matching  feature.  They  suggest  that  three  constraints  should  be  satisfied  in 
choosing  global  correspondence:  Compatibility,  Uniqueness,  and  Continuity.  The  latter  is  the  same  as  the  Figural 
Continuity  constraint  proposed  by  Mayhew  and  Frisby  [9].  Grimson  [10]  implemented  an  improved  version  of  this 
model,  which  gives  good  results  when  there  is  a  sufficiently  dense  set  of  features,  but  cannot  deal  very  well  with 
real  images  or  when  discontinuities  occur.  Arnold  [6],  and  Baker  [l  1]  used  various  forms  of  the  Viterbi  dynamic 
programming  algorithm  to  match  edges,  and  Ohta  and  Kanade  [12]  extended  Baker’s  inter-scanline  search,  again 
using  dynamic  programming,  to  find  an  optional  matching  surface  (however  their  three-dimensional  search  is  very 
expensive).  Medioni  and  Nevatia  [13]  match  linear  edge  segments  which  cut  through  the  epipolar  lines  and  thus 
automatically  insure  inter-scanline  continuity.  Their  matching  is  based  on  a  minimum  differential  disparity  criterion 
which  attempts  to  preserve  the  local  disparity  and  thus  enforce  a  smoothness  assumption.  Hoff  and  Ahuja  [14] 
attempt  to  combine  the  feature  matching,  contour  detection,  and  surface  interpolation  into  one  process.  Their 
results  are  very  impressive,  but  they  fail  when  their  matching  feature  (zero-crossings)  are  too  sparse,  also  they 
cannot  accurately  locate  the  contours. 

In  both  area  and  feature  based  stereo  correspondence  methods,  it  is  often  necessary  to  interpolate  values  for  those 
regions  for  which  no  disparity  can  be  found.  Some  methods  such  as  those  by  Hoff  and  Ahuja  [14]  and  Boult  and  Chen 
[15]  have  combined  the  interpolation  into  the  normal  processing.  In  addition  to  interpolating,  these  methods  are  also 
used  to  smooth  surfaces  and  to  isolate  discontinuities.  Grimson  [10]  interpolated  surfaces  from  sparse  depth  data  by 
fitting  a  surface  which  represents  a  minimization  of  what  he  called  “quadratic  variation,”  Terzopoulos  [16]  extended 
this  approach  by  compiling  a  complete  computational  theory  of  visible-surface  representations.  He  attempted  to 
locate  discontinuities  by  locating  significant  inflection  points  on  the  resultant  surface.  Blake  and  Zisserman  [17] 
introduced  their  “Graduated  Non-Convexity”  algorithms  for  the  weak  membrane  and  the  weak  plate.  These  allow 
the  search  for  depth  discontinuities  and  orientation  discontinuities  respectively.  Saint-Marc  and  Medioni  [18]  present 
another  method  which  smooths  the  surface  while  preserving  discontinuities  and  which  facilitates  the  detection  of 
discontinuities. 

Any  of  these  interpolation  methods  may  be  used  to  extract  the  discontinuities  in  the  manner  that  we  suggest,  by 
adding  a  strong  preference  for  the  existence  of  the  discontinuity  contour  (either  depth  or  orientation)  to  occur  at 
edgels  or  along  edges. 


3  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  METHOD 

The  methodology  used  in  this  research  can  be  understood  from  the  analysis  of  the  pictures  in  Figure  1.  This  figure 
shows  the  cross-correlation  of  a  pair  of  corresponding  rows  (row  191,  see  Figure  2)  from  the  Renault  Part  image.  The 
peaks  of  the  cross-correlation  (bright  areas)  represent  the  best  matches.  Figure  lb  shows  the  extracted  peaks  which 
have  been  overlaid  with  the  matched  (solid)  and  unmatched  (dashed)  edgels  (see  Figure  6).  These  two  images  show 
the  line-of-sight  from  the  two  images  so  that  the  left  image  view  is  vertical,  while  the  right  image  view  crosses  it  at 
an  angle  of  -45°.  The  horizontal  dashed  line  through  the  center  corresponds  to  zero  disparity  (that  is,  the  point  at 
which  the  crossing  lines  of  view  are  from  the  same  column  of  each  image).  By  looking  at  Figures  la  and  b  it  should 
be  clear  to  the  reader  that,  for  most  points,  the  correct  disparity  can  be  found  by  simply  extracting  the  peaks  in  the 
cross-correlation  array.  Once  this  is  done,  we  need  only  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  problem  areas. 

The  first  occurs  in  areas  without  measurable  texture.  For  these,  it  is  important  simply  not  to  generate  matches 
from  the  cross-correlation  information.  Where  multiple  matches  (peaks)  occur,  we  prefer  the  highest  peak  that  both 
views  can  agree  on.  It  is  possible  (although  unlikely)  for  the  correct  peak  not  to  be  selected,  so  we  also  must  impose 
a  smoothness  constraint  on  the  surfaces  and  we  assume  that  order  reversals  cannot  occur  due  to  the  spatial  shift 
between  viewpoints.  These  last  two  constraints  also  correct  most  of  the  “wrong”  matches.  The  remaining  unmatched 
areas  represent  points  that  are  either  occluded  in  one  of  the  views  or  “visible”  points  for  which  the  two  views  cannot 
agree.  Finally,  there  is  the  “blurring”  beyond  the  actual  edge,  which  can  be  seen  in  Figure  lb. 

The  entire  processing,  which  we  illustrate  on  the  Renault  part  of  Figure  2,  is  therefore  as  follows:  First  we  compute 
our  matchable  “feature,”  and  generate  the  cross-correlation  for  the  entire  image.  Then  we  extract  peaks,  subject 
to  agreement  from  both  views,  this  provides  us  with  the  correct  matching  at  most  textured  points  that  are  visible 
from  both  views.  Next  we  apply  a  smoothness  assumption  and  the  ordering  constraint  and  remove  the  conflicting 
“matches.”  Next  we  attempt  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  image  from  the  lesser  peaks  in  the  cross-correlation  and  repeat  our 
checks  until  we  cannot  improve  the  matching.  Finally  we  extract  the  edgels  from  the  original  intensity  image  and  use 
them  as  (monocular)  cues  as  to  the  location  of  possible  depth  discontinuities  during  an  adaptive  smoothing  process 
which  trims  surfaces  which  have  overrun  into  the  wrong  surface.  This  gives  us  a  very  good  set  of  matches,  which 
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(a)  Left  View  of  the  Cross-Correlation. 


(b)  Correlation  Peaks  and  Edge  Matches. 


figure  1:  Cross-Correlation  slice  (Row  191  of  the  Renault  Pair  in  Figure  3).  The  corresponding  edge  matches  from  the  same 
row  in  Figure  tj  are  shown  in  (b). 


we  can  further  improve  by  labeling  all  of  the  points  as  being  visible  or  not,  and  marking  the  depth  discontinuity 
contours.  The  following  subsections  present  a  detailed  account  of  these  steps. 

3.1  AREA-BASED  PROCESS 

The  area-based  processing  matches  the  texture  in  the  image  pair  to  produce  a  dense  disparity  map.  By  performing 
the  matching  both  from  left-to-right,  then  again  from  right-to-left  and  finally  requiring  that  the  two  solutions  agree, 
we  can  obtain  a  much  better  estimate. 

Choice  of  Primitive 

\\e  developed  the  idea  of  using  a  local  variation  operator  because  intensity  was  not  sufficiently  invariant  to  photo¬ 
metric  changes  and  to  digitization.  Local  variance  has  been  used  in  the  past,  but  did  not  give  a  very  robust  measure. 
\\c  use  Equation  (1)  which  provides  a  real  value  between  0,  where  there  the  intensity  is  constant,  to  a  theoretical 
maximum  of  1  where  there  is  the  most  variation  (the  actual  value  is  a  little  less).  Also,  since  it  is  possible  for  the 
intensity  to  be  zero,  the  special  case  of  all  zero  values  in  a  window  is  defined  to  be  zero.  Empirical  analysis  has 
shown  that  a  5  x  3  window  is  a  good  size,  providing  good  sampling  without  causing  too  much  smoothing. 
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x  —  mean  of  the  intensity  values  in  a  local  window 
a2  —  standard  deviation  of  the  intensity  values  in  the  window 
n  =  number  of  pixels  in  the  window  (we  use  5x3) 

liquation  (1).  like  simple  variance,  still  does  not  provide  clear  peaks  when  the  local  variation  is  small  (such  as  the 
background  of  Figure  2).  So  it  does  not  yet  reflect  the  ideal  feature  that  we  desiie.  One  alternative  is  to  adaptively 
adjust  the  cross-correlation,  but  instead,  we  choose  to  flatten  the  histogram  of  the  above  measure  of  variation.  We 
prefer  to  use  a  local  ( 16  x  16)  window  for  a  parallel  machine,  and  the  entire  image  on  a  serial  machine.  Both  methods 
give  good  results  and  produce  the  desired  feature  for  matching  using  the  cross-correlation.  One  other  adjustment 
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was  found  to  be  necessary  for  robustness,  and  that  was  that  we  should  know  when  there  is  too  little  texture  for  the 
cross-correlation  to  give  a  reasonable  match.  This  is  difficult  to  do  with  the  equalized  values,  so  we  use  a  threshold, 
usu-Jly  10_®,  to  mask  off  the  locally  unmatchable  values. 

Figure  2  shows  the  Renault  part  stereo  pair.1  The  image  is  256  x  256  x  8  and  the  disparity  ranges  from  -30  (near)  to 
15  (far)  pixels.  The  right  image  has  been  adjusted  to  bring  the  image  points  into  alignment  with  the  corresponding 
image  points  in  the  left  image  on  the  same  scan  lines. 

Figure  3  shows  the  Renault  part  stereo  pair  after  being  filtered  using  the  local  variation  operator.  Note  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  very  slight  texture  in  the  background  and  on  the  table  while  preserving  sufficient  texture  to  match  the 
Renault  part.  These  images  are  easier  to  free-fuse  than  the  original,  but  are  slightly  blurred. 

Correlation  and  Peak  Extraction 

We  generate  the  cross-correlation  using  a  normalized  cross-correlation  bounded  by  manually  supplied  minimum  and 
maximum  overall  disparity.  In  the  special  case  where  there  are  no  features  within  the  correlation  window,  a  value  of 
zero  is  assigned. 

Figure  la  shows  a  slice  through  this  cross-correlation  volume  at  row  191  from  the  bottom  which  cuts  through  the 
two  lobes  of  the  Renault  part.  Figure  lb  shows  the  peaks  selected  from  this  slice  provided  that  the  value  at  that 
point: 

1.  Is  less  than  or  equal  to  predecessor  and  successor  values  along  the  view  line-of-sight. 

2.  has  a  magnitude  of  at  least  half  that  of  the  largest  peak  along  this  path. 

Two-Views 

The  advantage  of  using  two  views  along  with  the  enforcement  of  opacity  and  uniqueness  assumptions  has  been 
discussed  before  by  Drumheller  and  Poggio  [19],  and  Yuille  and  Poggio  [20],  We  extend  this  notion  beyond  the 
enforcement  of  a  “forbidden  zone,”  and  use  it  to  first  clean  up  the  image  by  removing  conflicts  (points  not  in  agreement 
from  both  views  and  those  generating  order-reversals),  and  then  fill-in  unmatched  points  using  the  correlation  peaks. 

First,  the  peaks,  extracted  from  the  cross-correlation,  are  used  to  construct  an  initial  match  estimate  as  shown  in 
Figure  4  by  selecting  a  single  maximum  peak  from  each  view  such  that  both  views  agree  as  to  its  disparity.  This 
initial  estimate  is  a  good,  but  noisy,  estimate  of  the  disparity.  Most  of  the  noise  occurs  in  those  areas  which  are 
visible  in  only  one  of  the  views. 

Next  we  remove  those  pixels  which  violate  the  smoothness  assumption  or  the  order  constraint.  The  gaps  are  then 
filled  with  cross-correlation  peaks  which  are  exactly  in  agreement  by  both  views  and  which  adjoin  existing  agreed 
upon  points  (these  may  not  be  the  maximum  peaks).  We  repeat  this  process,  but  this  time  we  fill  with  peaks  which 
are  within  a  bounded  (e.g.  ±1  pixel)  agreement  from  both  views  and  which  adjoin  existing  points.  A  final  repeat 
step  completes  the  process  but  now  fills  with  non-peak  points  which  are  within  a  bounded  (e.g.  ±1  pixel)  agreement 
from  both  views  and  which  adjoin  existing  points.  Figure  5  shows  the  results  of  this  process  starting  from  the  initial 
matches  in  Figure  4.  This  figure  represents  an  impressive  result  for  an  area-based  process,  but  does  not  have  the 
accuracy  that  we  desire  due  to  the  “blurring”  across  the  discontinuity  edges. 

3.2  DISPARITY-MAP  REFINEMENT 

The  area-based  disparity  maps  define  a  dense  surface  which  is  reasonably  accurate,  except  for  a  tendency  to  “blur” 
beyond  the  object  contours  (the  more  textured  surface  leaks  into  the  less  textured  region).  This  can  be  refined  using 
edge  information.  We  can  use  edgels  (or  edges)  from  any  source.  For  this  paper  we  have  used  edgels  from  the  Canny 
Edge  Detector  [21].  Figure  6  shows  the  edges  resulting  from  the  intensity  images  in  Figure  2. 

Instead  of  using  edgels  matched  by  an  independent  feature-based  process  (which  could  give  rise  to  possible  conflicts), 
we  use  edgels  in  the  2-D  image  and  associate  to  them  the  disparity  obtained  from  the  area-based  process.  Since 
edges  are  likely  to  correspond  to  depth  or  surface  orientation  discontinuities,  we  smooth  the  disparity  map,  keeping 
the  disparity  at  the  edgels  fixed.  This  is  implemented  using  the  adaptive  smoothing  formalism  developed  Saint-Marc 
and  Medioni  [18].  All  points  whose  disparity  shifts  by  more  than  a  constant  amount  (we  use  1.0  pixels)  are  discarded, 
removing  the  “blurred”  fringe  around  the  actual  contour  edges.  Note  that  we  are  using  the  edgels  as  monocular 


'Throughout  this  paper,  the  left  and  right  images  of  stereo  pairs  have  been  reversed  for  free  fusing. 
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Figure  2:  Renault  intensity  image  pair,  with  row  191  highlighted. 


(a)  Variation  (Right)  (b)  Variation  (Left) 


(a)  Disparity  (Right) 


(b)  Disparity  (Left) 


Figure  4:  Initial  disparity  estimate  derived  by  selecting  the  best  peaks  of  the  cross-correlation  of  the  images  in  Figure  3. 
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cues,  so  that  even  the  edges  with  orientation  close  to  the  epipolar  line  directions  play  an  active  role,  whereas  they 
are  discarded  in  all  feature-based  approaches. 

Figure  7  illustrates  the  result  of  this  process  on  the  results  of  the  refined  disparity  map  in  Figure  5.  From  this,  we 
can  now  label  the  pixels  into  four  groups,  as  listed  below  and  shown  in  Figure  8,  and  mark  the  depth  discontinuities. 

1.  Known  disparity  values  are  white. 

2.  Penumbral  points,  visible  only  from  this  view,  are  black. 

3.  Points  which  were  not,  but  should  be  matchable  are  light  gray. 

4.  Points  visible  only  from  this  view  because  of  image  clipping  in  the  other  view  (or  initial  masking)  are  dark 
gray. 

Given  this  data  we  now  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  object  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  First  we  interpolate  along 
those  regions  labeled  in  Figure  8  as  being  visible.  This  interpolated  disparity  image  is  shown  in  Figures  9ab.  The 
shaded  representations  of  these  are  shown  in  Figures  9cd.  These  were  produced  by  assigning  the  surface  a  simple 
reflectance  function  and  positioning  an  imaginary  light  in  space. 

Figure  9e  is  a  3-D  plot  of  the  left-image-disparity  data  from  Figure  9b  plotted  at  each  fourth  pixel.  The  disparity 
ranges  from  -16  (far)  to  +31  (near)  and  the  zero-plane  of  the  plot  is  moved  backward  27  from  the  zero-plane  of  the 
image.  A  rendered  view  is  also  shown  in  Figure  9f  in  which  the  original  intensity  values  (Figure  2b)  were  projected 
onto  the  surface  rotated  45°  about  the  Y-axis  and  scaled  x7  in  the  original  Z-axis. 

4  ANOTHER  RESULT 

Here  we  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  Stereo  Vision  System  on  an  an  aerial  view  of  the  Pentagon,  shown  in 
Figures  lOab.  This  stereo  pair  was  was  obtained  from  Professor  Takeo  Kanade  of  the  Camegie-Mellon  University 
Computer  Science  Department.  The  image  is  512  x  512  x  8  and  the  disparity  ranges  from  -9  (near)  to  8  (far)  pixels. 
Figures  lOc-f  show  the  results  following  the  integration  of  the  area  and  feature  based  processing.  The  results  are 
quite  impressive,  but  also  point  out  two  weaknesses  with  the  method.  The  first  is  that  when  the  disparity  difference 
between  two  surfaces  is  only  about  1  pixel,  they  cannot  be  accurately  separated  as  can  be  seen  around  the  underpass 
of  the  bridge  in  the  upper  left  corner.  Also,  when  two  edges  are  very  close  together,  the  “blurring”  can  extend  past 
more  than  one  edge.  We  have  no  solution  for  this  except  to  work  at  a  higher  level  of  resolution.  Note  that  the 
occluded  areas  around  the  walls  are  well  localized  except  for  a  false  match  in  the  area-based  processing  of  the  upper 
right  corner.  Figure  lOg  shows  a  3-D  plot  of  the  Figure  lOd  and  Figure  lOh  shows  a  rendered  view  of  the  same  figure. 

5  CONCLUSION 

We  have  presented  some  key  ideas  whose  use  in  standard  stereo  correspondence  provides  some  impressive  results 
on  several  images.  In  particular,  we  show  one  use  of  those  edgels  which  are  aligned  parallel  to  the  epipolar  lines 
which,  along  with  all  edgels,  serve  as  loci  to  limit  the  search  for  discontinuities  in  depth  or  orientation.  We  have  also 
introduced  a  new  low-level  feature,  which  allows  standard  cross-correlation  to  automatically  adapt  to  local  levels  of 
variation.  Finally,  we  have  demonstrated  an  important  paradigm  in  stereo  matching:  the  agreement  by  two  views 
for  each  disparity  value  to  resolve  the  ambiguity  and  verify  the  matches. 

These  have  allowed  us  to  produce  a  system  which  infers  more  than  the  disparity  at  each  point,  we  can  also  accurately 
label  those  points  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  visible  from  one  or  both  views  and  to  mark  those  boundary  contours 
which  form  the  depth-discontinuity.  This  methodology  is  robust.  When  there  are  no  edge  features,  it  acts  as  a  good 
area-based  process,  and  when  there  is  no  texture,  as  a  feature  based  system. 

6  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

So  far  we  have  only  used  the  simplest  integration  of  area  and  feature-based  methods.  We  plan  to  extend  the 
interact'on  using  abstract  monocular  and  stereo  cues  to  guide  the  area-based  stereo  matching.  We  especially  want 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  false  matches  and  blurring.  Also,  we  feel  that  the  orientation  discontinuities  should,  now, 
be  nearly  as  easily  detectable  as  the  depth  discontinuities. 

Another  area  that  we  feel  needs  more  work  is  the  determination  of  the  best  approach  for  interpolation  through  those 
areas  of  the  image  which  cannot  be  matched  due  to  having  too  little  texture. 
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(a)  Labeled  Regions  (Right) 


(b)  Labeled  Regions  (Left) 


Figure  8:  Labeled  points  from  Figure  7. 


,  ,  - 


(c)  Shaded  (Right)  (d)  Shaded  (Left) 

Figure  9:  Final  disparity  maps  and  their  shaded  representation. 
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Figure  9:  (cont.)  Renault  Part  -  Reconstructions 


(c)  Integrated  Results  (Right)  (d)  Integrated  Results  (Left) 


(e)  Labeled  Regions  (Right)  (f)  Labeled  Regions  (Left) 


Figure  10:  Pentagon  -  Intensity  and  Results 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  a  solution  and  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem  of  estimating  camera  location  and 
orientation  from  a  set  of  recognized  landmarks  appearing  in  the  image,  sometimes  refered  to  as  pose  determination. 
The  landmarks  we  use  are  real  or  virtual  3D  lines  represented  in  a  world  coordinate  system.  Given  correspondences 
between  these  3D  lines  and  2D  lines  found  in  the  image,  the  goal  is  to  find  the  Rotation  and  Translation  which  map 
the  world  coordinate  system  to  the  camera  coordinate  system.  The  camera  model  assumes  perspective  projection. 

We  develop  two  algorithms  “R_then_T”  and  “R.and.T”  to  estimate  the  camera  location  and  orientation. 
Algorithm  “R.'.hen.T"  solves  for  rotation  first  and  uses  the  result  to  solve  for  translation.  It  is  a  variation  of  an 
algorithm  developed  by  Liu,  Huang  and  Faugeras  [ill.  The  second  algorithm  “R.and.T"  solves  for  both  rotat-on 
and  translation,  simultaneously.  The  results  from  the  second  algorithm  are  much  better  that  those  of  the  first. 
We  also  discuss  the  performance  of  our  algorithm  with  respect  to  other  error  measures.  A  closed  form  expression 
is  developed  for  the  uncertainty  in  the  output  parameters  as  a  function  of  the  variance  of  the  noise  in  the  input 
parameters.  Based  on  this  analysis,  statements  are  made  about  the  kind  of  errors  to  expect  in  different  situations. 


1  Introduction 

This  paper  describes  a  solution  and  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem  of  estimating  camera  location  and  orien¬ 
tation  from  a  set  of  recognized  landmarks  appearing  in  the  image.  The  landmarks  employed  are  real  or  virtual  3D 
lines  represented  in  a  world  coordinate  system.  Given  correspondences  between  these  3D  lines  and  2D  lines  found  in 
the  image,  the  goal  is  to  find  the  Rotation  and  Translation  which  map  the  world  coordinate  system  to  the  camera 
coordinate  system.  We  assume  that  correspondences  established  between  model  and  data  are  line  correspondences 
and  not  endpoint  correspondences.  The  camera  model  assumes  perspective  projection.  In  addition,  intrinsic  camera 
parameters,  such  as  focal  length,  field  of  view,  center  of  the  image,  size  of  image  etc.  are  assumed  to  be  known 
[9,15.3,. 

We  are  interested  in  applying  our  algorithm  to  aid  in  the  navigation  of  a  robot  moving  in  a  known  outdoor 
environment.  The  results  which  we  present  will  be  for  situations  where  the  landmarks  are  distant  from  the  camera, 
to  the  order  of  hurdreds  of  feet. 

A  mathematical  analysis  of  an  uncertainty  measure  is  developed,  which  relates  the  variance  in  the  output 
parameters  to  the  noise  present  in  the  input  parameters.  For  this  analysis,  we  assume  that  there  is  no  noise  in  the 
3D  model  data  and  the  only  input  noise  is  in  the  image  data.  To  our  knowledge  this  is  the  first  paper  which  provides 
a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  uncertainty  in  output  parameters  for  the  “camera  location  determination”  problem. 


1.1  Previous  Work 

The  problem  of  “determination  of  camera  location  and  orientation”  has  been  referred  to  by  various  other  names, 
“exterior  orientation”,  “pose  determination”  or  “pose  refinement”.  We  prefer  the  first  name  and  will  henceforth  refer 
to  it  by  its  abbreviated  form,  “camera  location  determination”.  There  have  been  many  papers  on  camera  location 
determination,  but  most  assume  point  data  is  available  and  only  a  few  have  presented  techniques  for  line  data.  Most 
solutions  are  also  iterative  in  nature  and  require  an  initial  estimate. 

Fischler  and  Bolles  [5  assume  point  data  and  solve  for  the  “legs”  of  the  points  (the  lengths  of  rays  from  the 
optical  center  of  the  camera  to  the  points  in  3D  space).  The  closed  form  solution  they  present  is  quite  complex  and 
involves  solving  a  quartic  equation  iteratively.  Their  technique  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  “outlier”  problem,  i.e.  situations  where  gross  errors  are  present  and  smoothing  by  least  squares  will  not  work. 

This  research  was  supported  bv  the  following  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  grants  F30602-87-C-0]  40,  DACA76-85- 
C-0008,  DACA 76-86-C-0015  and  National  Science  Foundation  grant  DCR8500332. 
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Recently.  Linnainmaa  et.  al.  have  come  up  with  a  generalized  hough  transform  approach  to  find  the  coordinates  of 
the  3D  points  in  camera  coordinates  10  . 

Lowe  12  presents  iterative  techniques  for  both  point  and  line  data.  However,  he  does  not  assume  perspective 
projection  and  therefore  his  solution  is  not  applicable  to  our  problem  of  camera  location  determination  in  outdoor 
scenes.  His  technique  is  similar  to  that  of  Wolf  16  appearing  in  the  photogrammetry  literature.  Gan  apathy  [G 
presents  a  linear  closed  form  solution  for  point  data.  Besides  solving  for  the  rotation  and  translation  parameters, 
he  also  solves  for  the  center  of  the  image  and  scaling  along  “x”  and  “y”  directions  in  the  image.  We  have  an 
implementation  of  his  technique  and  find  it  extremely  susceptible  to  noise,  probably  due  to  his  linear  least  squares 
minimization  where  he  assumes  all  his  parameters  are  independent  when  they  are  not.  Recently,  Faugeras  et. 
al.  3  have  come  up  with  a  technique  to  solve  a  similar  system  of  equations  with  appropriate  constraints.  Here 
it  is  important  to  draw  the  distinction  between  techniques  for  “camera  calibration”  9,15,3  ,  also  called  “interior 
orientation"  versus  the  techniques  for  “camera  location  determination”.  Camera  calibration  techniques  solve  for 
intrinsic  camera  parameters  along  with  the  rotation  and  translation.  The  techniques  for  camera  calibration  require 
verv  precise  image  measurements  and  are  less  tolerant  to  noise.  Camera  location  determination  techniques  are  less 
susceptible  to  image  noise  but  one  needs  to  know  the  intrinsic  camera  parameters  very  accurately. 

Liu.  Huang  and  Faugeras  present  a  solution  to  the  “camera  location  determination”  problem  which  works  for 
both  point  and  line  data  11  .  Our  work  is  based  on  the  constraints  formulated  by  them.  Their  constraint  uses  the 
fact  that  the  3D  lines  in  the  camera  coordinate  system  must  lie  on  the  projection  plane  formed  by  the  corresponding 
image  line  and  the  optical  center.  Using  this  fact,  constraints  for  rotation  can  be  separated  from  those  of  translation. 
They  first  solve  for  the  rotation  and  then  use  the  rotation  result  to  solve  for  the  translation.  They  suggest  two 
methods  to  solve  for  the  rotation  constraint.  In  the  first  method,  they  represent  the  rotation  as  an  orthonormal 
matrix  and  devise  an  eigenvalue  solution.  However,  they  do  not  enforce  the  six  orthonormality  constraints  for  an 
orthonormal  matrix.  It  is  not  clear  how  they  would  find  the  nearest  orthonormal  matrix  to  the  matrix  their  algorithm 
returns,  and  whether  they  then  would  have  a  solution  to  the  earlier  problem.  The  second  method  represents  rotation 
by  Euler  angles,  and  is  a  non-linear  iterative  solution  obtained  by  linearizing  the  problem  about  the  current  estimate 
of  the  output  parameters.  The  translation  constraint  is  solved  by  a  linear  least-squares  method. 

1.2  Our  approach 

One  of  the  main  results  of  this  paper  is  that  the  decomposition  of  the  solution  into  the  two  stages  of  solving  first  for 
rotation  and  then  translation  does  not  use  the  set  of  constraints  effectively.  This  same  observation  was  made  by  other 
researchers  working  in  the  structure  from  motion  problem  2..  The  rotation  and  translation  constraints,  when  used 
separately,  are  very  weak  constraints.  When  solving  for  them  separately,  even  small  errors  in  the  rotation  stage  get 
amplified  to  large  errors  in  the  translation  stage.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the  large  distances  of  the  landmarks 
from  the  camera  in  our  application.  If  we  solve  for  them  simultaneoulsy,  we  get  much  better  noise  immunity. 

We  use  the  same  constraints  as  Liu,  Huang  and  Faugeras,  but  a  different  non-linear  technique.  The  technique 
we  use  was  adapted  from  one  used  by  Horn  8  to  solve  the  problem  of  relative  orientation  (similar  to  structure 
from  motion).  We  believe  that  the  application  of  Horn’s  technique  gives  us  much  better  convergence  properties 
than  their  solution  using  Euler  angles.  With  Horn’s  technique  an  implementation  has  been  developed  where  a 
solution  for  rotation  is  obtained  first,  and  then  is  used  to  solve  for  translation.  We  call  this  algorithm  “R.then.T”. 
Again  using  Horn’s  technique,  another  algorithm  “R.and.T”  was  developed  to  solve  for  the  rotation  and  translation 
simultaneously.  We  also  discuss  using  other  error  functions  based  on  similar  constraints  for  minimization.  Algorithm 
“R.and.T”  gives  the  best  performance  in  all  cases. 

Liu.  Huang  and  Faugeras  extend  their  technique  to  point  data  by  drawing  virtual  lines  between  pairs  of  points 
11  .  They  use  the  same  rotational  constraint;  however,  the  translation  constraint  is  different  from  that  of  lines.  The 
techniques  and  mathematical  analysis  developed  here  apply  equally  well  to  3D/'2D  point  data.  We  have  developed 
algorithms  which  use  point  data.  These  algorithms  can  be  extended  to  deal  with  combinations  of  point  and  line  data. 
To  limit  the  length  of  the  paper,  only  the  analysis  and  results  for  the  line  data  will  be  presented  here.  We  will  make 
the  following  comments  about  using  point  data.  Firstly  for  points  too,  we  find  that  solving  rotation  and  translation 
simultaneously  instead  of  separately  (as  they  propose)  gives  much  better  results.  Another  observation  we  make  is 
that  a  point  algorithm  using  “n”  points  seems  to  be  more  robust  than  a  line  algorithm  using  “n”  lines.  The  results 
for  both  points  and  lines  depends  on  the  particular  data  set  one  has.  The  point  algorithm  returns  better  results 
chiefly  because  the  results  of  the  first  stage,  i.e.  the  rotation  stage,  are  much  better.  Intuitively,  this  is  because  using 
“n”  points  we  ran  draw  C)(n2)  lines. 
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1.3  Minimum  number  of  lines 


Both  rotation  and  translation  in  the  3D  world  can  be  represented  by  three  parameters  each.  Each  line  or  point  data 
gives  us  2  constraints.  Thus,  a  minimum  of  three  lines  or  points  are  needed.  However,  in  many  cases,  with  three  lines 
or  points,  there  is  no  unique  solution.  If  the  three  lines  are  parallel  in  3D  space  or  lie  on  the  same  projection  plane, 
then  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  can  be  found.  If  the  three  lines  meet  at  a  common  point  in  3D  space,  then  we 
can  get  two  solutions  for  rotation  (the  Necker  cube  phenomena)  and  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  for  translation. 

When  the  3D  lines  or  points  lie  on  a  plane  there  are  always  at  least  two  global  minimas  (solutions)  and  two 
local  minimas.  The  second  solution  can  be  got  by  reflecting  the  camera  about  the  3D  plane  and  rotating  it  by  180 
deg.  about  its  axis.  Fischler  and  Bolles  [5  provide  another  geometric  construction,  where  there  could  be  up  to  four 
solutions  for  3  points  or  lines  in  a  plane.  The  same  construction  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  more  than  one  solution 
for  cases  of  four  and  five  points.  Given  a  solution,  they  demonstrate  that  another  solution  can  be  constructed  if 
the  two  normals  drawn  to  a  side  of  the  triangle  (formed  by  the  3  points  or  lines)  from  the  optical  center  and  the 
opposite  vertex  meet  at  a  common  point  on  the  side.  In  this  manner,  for  each  side,  we  could  possibly  construct 
another  solution  therefore  getting  a  maximum  of  four  possible  solutions.  In  genera)  for  3D  plane  data,  there  could 
be  a  maximum  of  8  solutions. 


2  Rotation  and  Translation  Constraints 

The  rigid  body  transformation  from  the  W'orld  coordinate  system  to  the  camera  coordinate  system  can  be  represented 
as  a  rotation  (R)  followed  by  a  translation  (T).  The  i’th  point  p,  in  world  coordinates  gets  mapped  to  the  point  prA 
in  camera  coordinates.  Lines  in  3D  can  be  represented  by  two  points  p f  and  pf  or  a  point  p,  and  a  direction  d, . 
The  mapping  is  represented  by  the  following  equation. 


Pa  =  R{Pi)  -  T  (1) 

In  the  above  equation,  except  for  the  rotation  R,  all  the  other  terms  are  column  vectors  with  3  components 
each.  We  refer  to  the  components  by  the  subscripts  x,  y  and  z.  R  is  the  rotation  operator  and  can  be  expressed 
in  many  ways,  e.g.  orthonormal  matrices,  quarternions,  axis  and  angle,  etc.  Fig.  1  shows  the  camera  and  world 
coordinate  systems.  A'u, ,  Yw  and  Zw  represent  the  axes  of  the  world  coordinate  system.  O  is  the  optical  center  of  the 
lens  and  the  origin  of  the  camera  coordinate  system  OXcYcZc.  OZc  is  the  optical  axis.  The  3D  line  “AB”  projects 
to  the  image  line  “ab”.  A  3D  point  pc,  projects  to  an  image  pixel  It  by  the  following  equations: 

2  IT  —  SxPc.it/Pc12  dly  -  SyPcly/pcii  (2) 

where  sT  and  sy  are  the  scale  factors  along  the  “X”  and  “Y”  directions  respectively.  They  are  related  to  the  field  of 
view  angles  <t>1;  4>y  and  the  image  size  Ay  (number  of  rows  or  columns,  assuming  a  square  image)  : 

Sx  =  (Nr/2)  cot(diI/2)  sy  =  (Nr  ,/2)  cot(d>y/2) 

A  line  in  the  image  plane  can  be  represented  in  (p,  9)  parameters  by  the  following  equation  : 

Ilx  cos  0,  —  I, y  sin  6i  =  p,  (3) 

Substiuting  IlT  and  Ily  from  equation  (2)  into  equation  (3)  we  get  the  equation  of  the  projection  plane  formed  by 
the  image  line  and  the  optical  center  : 

(sx  cos  6i)p,:iz  -+•  (ss  sin  0t)pcly  -  pipCu  =  0  (4) 

In  Fig.  1.  the  projection  plane  formed  by  the  image  line  “ab”  is  given  by  the  plane  “Oab”  and  the  3D  line  “AB” 
must  lie  in  this  plane.  “N”  is  the  normal  to  the  projection  plane,  given  by  the  vector  Nt  : 

AT,  =  (sx  cos#,,  sy  sin0,,  -p,)T  (5) 

A’,  can  be  normalized  to  be  a  unit  vector  and  henceforth  we  shall  assume  that  AT,  is  the  unit  normal  vector  to  the 
projection  plane. 

The  rotation  constraint  for  lines,  formulated  by  Liu,  Huang  and  Faugeras  (11],  that  the  3D  line  must  lie  in  the 
projection  plane  formed  by  its  corresponding  image  line  is  : 

N,  ■  R(d,)  =  0  (6) 
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We  noted  above  that  a  rigid  body  transformation  can  be  represented  as  a  rotation  followed  by  a  translation. 
The  translation  does  not  change  the  direction  of  the  line.  Therefore,  the  direction  of  the  3D  line  after  rotation  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  normal  of  the  projection  plane  of  the  image  line. 

The  translation  constraint  formulated  by  Liu  et.  al.  uses  the  fact  that  any  point  on  the  3D  line  in  camera 
coordinates  must  lie  on  the  projection  plane.  The  vector  formed  from  the  origin  (optical  center)  to  this  point  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  normal  of  the  projection  plane.  Note,  we  can  choose  any  point  p,  on  the  3D  line.  This  can 
be  expressed  as  follows  : 

A\  •  (R(pi)  -T)  =  0  or  N,  ■  T  =  -N,  ■  R{p,)  (7) 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  make  clear  the  two  algorithms  we  have  developed  and  will  be  comparing  in 
this  paper.  In  the  first  algorithm  “R.then.T”  we  solve  for  rotation  using  the  constraint  in  equation  (6).  Then,  the 
rotation  result  returned  from  this  step,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  equation  (7)  to  solve  for  translation. 

In  the  second  algorithm  “R.and.T”,  only  equation  (7)  is  used  to  solve  for  both  rotation  and  translation  simul¬ 
taneously.  For  each  line,  two  points  are  used  which  must  satisfy  equation  (7).  As  the  tables  in  our  results  section 
will  show.  “R.and.T”  performs  much  better  then  “R.then.T”. 


3  Least  Square  Solution  methods 


Ideally  we  would  like  to  find  the  rotation  “R”  and  translation  “T”  by  which  equation  (7)  is  satisfied  for  each  line. 
With  noise,  however,  this  will  not  be  possible.  In  the  “R.and.T”  case,  the  objective  function  “Ei"  we  minimize  is 
given  by  : 

El  =  J^(Nl-(R(Pi)  +  T))2  (8) 

t=i 

For  each  image  line  two  3D  points  are  used  and  therefore,  each  line  contributes  twice  to  the  objective  function. 
A  physical  interpretation  of  the  objective  function  above  is  that  it  is  the  sum-of-the-squares  of  the  perpendicular 
distances  from  the  end-points  of  the  3D  lines  to  their  corresponding  projection  planes  formed  using  the  image  lines. 
We  minmize  “Ei”  to  find  an  “R”  and  “T”  such  that  the  end-points  of  the  3D  lines  are  mapped  as  close  as  possible 
(in  terms  of  sum  of  squares  of  perpendicular  distances)  to  their  corresponding  projection  planes. 

The  above  objective  function  E\  gives  higher  weighting  to  endpoints  of  3D  lines  which  are  further  away  from 
the  camera.  In  order  to  give  equal  weighting  to  all  endpoints,  the  following  objective  function  is  to  be  minimized  : 


2n 


£*  =  £( 

t=i 


Ni  ■  (R{Pi)  +  r)  2 

[*(pi)  +  r|  } 


(9) 


E 2,  unlike  E\,  is  a  rational  function  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  optimize.  To  minimize  E 2,  at  each  iteration  in 
our  non-linear  technique,  we  hold  the  denominator  |  R(pi)  -f  T  j  for  each  point  to  be  constant.  In  the  next  iteration, 
the  value  of  1  R(pi)  -*-T  j  is  updated  with  the  new  “R”  and  “T”.  Therefore,  we  are  able  to  employ  the  same  algorithm 
as  used  for  E\.  This  seems  to  work  for  all  the  cases  we  have  run  our  algorithm  on. 

In  contrast  to  E 1  and  E 2,  we  could  construct  an  objective  function  £3,  which  minimizes  the  sum-of-the-squares 
of  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  end-points  of  the  image  lines  to  the  projection  plane  formed  using  the  3D  line 
and  the  optical  center. 


«=i j=i 


Pii  -  Tw 
•  Pi\  ~~  Tw 


Pi  2  ~  Tw 
Pxi  -  Tw 


(*%))2 


(10) 


where  Tw  and  RT  are  the  translation  and  rotation  in  the  world  coordinate  system.  We  minimize  £3  by  a  method 
similar  to  the  techniques  used  for  E\  and  £2-  We  found  the  performance  of  algorithm  optimizing  £3  to  be  poorer, 
with  respect  to  noise,  than  algorithms  minimizing  £  1  and  £2-  We  suspect  this  is  because  the  numerator  of  £3  is  a 
fourth  order  function  of  “R”  and  “T”  as  compared  to  the  second  order  numerators  of  £  1  and  £ 2. 

Finally,  in  the  “R.then.T”  case,  the  rotation  objective  function  Er  and  translation  objective  function  £7  are  : 

Er  =  jr(Ni  ■  R(d,))2  Et  =  £(^  •  (R(p.)  +  T))2  (11) 

«=i  >=i 


We  first  find  the  “R”  that  minimizes  Er  and  then  use  that  “R”  to  find  a  “T”  which  minimizes  £7. 

F-;,  £ 2,  £3  and  Er  are  all  minimized  by  modifiying  the  same  basic  non-linear  technique.  Therefore  only  the 
technique  for  minimizing  £j  is  presented.  £7  is  minimized  by  a  straight-forward  linear  least  squares. 
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3.1  Non-linear  Technique  for  “R_and_T” 


To  minimize  “E\\  we  adapt  an  iterative  technique  formulated  by  Horn  [8j  to  solve  the  problem  of  Relative  Orien¬ 
tation.  It  needs  an  initial  estimate  for  both  “R”  and  “T”.  The  technique  linearizes  the  error  term  about  the  current 
estimate  for  l'R”  and  “T’\  It  is  then  possible  to  determine  how  the  overall  error  is  affected  by  small  changes  in 
rotation  and  translation.  This  allows  one  to  make  iterative  adjustments  to  the  rotation  and  translation  that  reduce 
“£y‘.  These  iterations  are  continued  until  the  algorithm  converges  to  a  minimum.  Note  that  the  algorithm,  like  all 
such  descent  algorithms,  does  not  guarantee  a  global  minimum. 

Assume  we  have  a  current  estimate  “R’:  for  rotation.  The  coordinates  p'  of  a  rotated  3D  point  is  given  by 
p[  =  Rip,  )•  We  add  an  incremental  rotation  vector  <5u>  to  the  rotation  estimate  “R”.  The  direction  of  this  incremental 
vector  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  while  its  magnitude  is  the  angle  of  rotation.  This  incremental  rotation  takes 
P[  to  p" 

Pi  =  P[  +  X  P'x  (12) 

This  follows  from  Rodrigue's  formula  !8;  for  the  rotation  of  a  vector  “r”  by  angle  “6"  about  axis  “u>"  : 

r'  =  r(cosO)  4  sin9(w  x  r)  4  (1  —  cos&)(u>  ■  r)ui  (13) 

where  6  =  i bji\  and  Suj  =  6uj/^6uj:\ 

Let  AT  represent  a  small  translation  added  to  the  current  translation  estimate  T.  Thus,  the  linearized  energy 
function  about  the  current  estimate  “R’"  and  “T"  becomes  : 

2n 

R  =  ^(JV:(p'-r<5u.-xp'-T-eAT))2  (14) 

,=i 

Let  bx  p[  x  N, .  Using  the  chain  rule  of  triple  scalar  product  for  vectors,  differentiating  the  objective  function 
with  respect  to  AT  and  <5w  respectively,  and  setting  the  results  equal  to  0,  after  some  manipulation  the  following 
two  equations  am  Detained  : 

2n  2  n 

V(Ar,  •  AT  -  6w  ■  bi)Nr  =  -  £(tf,  ■  (p[  -  T))Ni  (15) 

1  =  1  t=l 

2  n  2  n 

]T(Ar,  •  AT  +  6u  ■  6,)6,  =  -  £(IV,  ■  C Pi  +  T))bi  (16) 

i=t  t=i 

Together,  the  above  two  vector  equations  constitute  6  linear  scalar  equations  in  the  6  unknown  components  of 
AT  and  6u/.  We  can  rewrite  them  in  the  more  compact  matrix  form: 


CAT  4  F6u>  =  — c 

RrAT  +  D6ui  =  -d  (17) 

where  C  =  ^  NXN?  D  =  6,6f  F  =  ^  NtbJ 

while  c  =  •  (p<  -  T))N,  ar.d  d  =  ^ i  W  '  W  +  T))bx. 

Solving  the  above  set  of  6  linear  equations  gives  a  way  of  finding  small  changes  in  rotation  and  translation  that 
reduce  the  overall  objective  function.  The  algorithm  can  therefore  be  expressed  in  the  following  four  steps. 

Step  1  Guess  an  initial  estimate  for  rotation  “R”  and  translation  “T”. 

Step  2  Compute  the  coefficients  of  the  matrices  in  equation  (17).  Solve  the  linear  system  for  AT  and  6uj. 

Step  3  Compose  6u>  with  the  current  estimate  R  of  rotation  to  get  the  new  estimate.  Add  AT  to  T  to  get  the  next 
estimate  for  translation. 

Step  4  If  the  algorithm  has  converged  or  has  exceeded  a  maximum  number  of  iterations,  else  go  back  to  Step  2. 

We  compose  the  6u>  and  AT  to  the  current  estimate  and  iterate.  We  stop  iterating  w'hen  either  a  maximum 
number  of  iterations  is  exceeded  or  when  the  difference  in  the  result  between  two  successive  iterations  is  less  than 
a  prespecified  minimum.  The  algorithm  seems  to  converge  for  initial  estimates  which  differ  considerably  from  the 
correct  solution.  Incremental  adjustments  cannot  be  computed  if  the  six-by-six  coefficient  matrix  becomes  singular. 
This  will  happen  when  we  have  a  situation  for  which  there  are  infinite  solutions.  To  compose  the  bui  with  the  current 
estimate  of  the  Rotation  R.  the  current  rotation  is  represented  as  a  quarternion  [8]. 
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4  Uncertainty  Analysis 


Noise  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  image  data  only;  and  the  3D  model  data  is  assumed  to  accurate.  In  this  section  closed 
form  expressions  are  developed  for  the  variance  of  the  error  in  the  output  parameters  (rotation  and  translation) 
as  a  function  of  the  input  data  and  variance  of  the  noise  and  the  output  translation  and  rotation  values.  In  the 
analysis,  as  in  all  such  statistical  analyses  13,1  .  the  basic  assumption  is  that  the  returned  output  parameter  is  the 
true  or  correct  output  parameter  and  the  uncertainly  region  is  centered  around  it.  The  analysis  is  local  in  nature. 
We  assume  our  solution  is  at  the  global  minimum  and  near  the  true  solution.  This  condition  could  be  violated  by 
our  algorithm  if  the  initial  estimate  was  poorly  chosen.  In  our  domain  of  robot  navigation  using  landmarks,  this 
is  unlikely  to  happen  because  the  “camera  location  determination”  step  is  used  to  refine  the  position  of  the  robot, 
which  has  moved  a  few  feet  from  its  previous  known  position. 

The  image  data  for  lines  can  be  specified  by  two  parameters  p,  and  8,  as  in  equation  (3).  For  the  analysis,  we 
assume  the  noise  for  both  p,  and  8,  is  Gaussian  distributed,  zero  mean  and  uncorrelated  with  variance  and  j-2 
.  respectively.  Instead  of  assuming  zero-mean  gaussian  noise  for  the  (p,.6,)  parameters  of  the  noise,  the  assumption 
could  be  made  that  the  endpoints  of  the  line  are  zero-mean  gaussian.  The  following  derivation  can  be  easily  modified 
for  that  case. 

The  error  in  translation  AT  and  rotation  <5a'  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  input  data,  output  translation 
and  rotation  values  and  input  noise.  The  objective  function  is  linearized  around  the  computed  Rotation “R”  and 
Translation  “T*.  Minimizing  the  linearized  energy  function  enables  us  to  express  AT  and  6ui  as  linear  functions  of 
A,,,  and  A*,,  the  error  in  the  input  data. 

The  variances  of  AT  and  6ui  are  computed  using  the  linear  functions.  We  also  compute  the  expected  value  of 
the  objective  function.  Finally,  we  check  if  the  linearization  is  valid  by  determining  whether  or  not  if  the  actual 
objective  function  value  is  of  the  order  of  the  computed  expected  value  (as  predicted  by  linearizing).  If  not.  we 
disregard  the  output  variances  we  have  computed. 


4.1  Error  expression  for  normals  of  the  projection  planes 

The  image  data  in  the  rotation  and  translation  constraints  appears  in  the  form  of  the  normals  of  the  projection 
planes  formed  by  the  image  lines  and  the  focal  point.  Therefore,  w>e  represent  small  errors  in  the  p.  6  specifications 
of  the  image  lines  as  errors  in  the  normals  of  the  projection  plane.  The  normal  vector  is  given  in  equation  (5).  Let 
us  consider  the  errors  in  p.8  to  be  small  and  given  by  Ap,  A#  respectively.  Equation  (5)  then  becomes  : 


N!  —  ( sx  cos(6,  -  AS,),  sy  sin(0,  -  A 8,),  -p,  -  Ap*) 


(18) 


A7j  is  to  be  normalized.  After  normalizing  the  error  in  the  normal  vector,  AA't  can  be  expressed  as  follow’s  : 

A N,  =  sz  sin(Ft  )A^,',  sy  cos(8,)A9,,  —  Ap,)  (19) 

where  “A/,”  is  the  magnitude  of  iVj.  We  approximate  “ M by  : 

M,  ((sT  cos  8t )2  -  ( sy  sin  9t)2  +  p2)1/2  (20) 


Two  observations  can  be  made  : 

1.  The  components  of  AAr,  are  scaled  by  M,.  One  of  the  terms  in  M,  is  the  square  of  pt.  The  larger  the  p,  of 
a  line,  the  smaller  the  components  of  A N,  will  be.  Thus,  our  algorithms  would  be  more  tolerant  to  noise  in 
lines,  which  have  a  larger  p, .  The  effects  of  this  are  not  too  significant,  because  the  sum  of  the  other  terms  in 
M,  w  ill  be  larger  than  the  square  of  p,.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  outcome  of  forming  normals  of  projection  planes 
from  image  lines. 

2.  Rotation  of  image  lines  due  to  noise  is  more  harmful  than  translation  of  image  lines.  The  rotation  terms 
involving  A 8  are  scaled  by  sT  and  sy.  The  translation  term  Ap  will  be  generally  smaller.  This  is  borne  out  by 
our  experiments,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1  in  the  result  section  for  the  5  line  case. 

4.2  Variance  in  output  parameters  for  Algorithm  R_and_T 

Our  algorithm  tries  to  minimize  the  energy  term  E\  given  by  equation  (8).  Let  us  assume  that  A,,  R,  T  and  p,  are 
the  correct  or  true  normals,  rotation,  translation  and  3D  points  respectively.  If  we  subsitute  them  into  equation  (8), 
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Ei  should  exactly  be  equal  to  zero.  Now,  we  add  noise  AN,  to  the  normals  W,-  .  We  wish  to  find  the  expressions 
which  relate  the  noise  in  the  output  parameters,  6u>  for  rotation  and  AT  for  translation  to  the  input  noise.  We 
assume  the  error,  at  least  for  rotation,  is  small,  that  is,  less  than  20  deg.  around  each  axis.  The  energy  term  Ei 
can  be  rewritten  in  terms  of  AN,,  6u>  and  AT.  Ni,  R,  T  and  p,  are  assumed  to  be  constant  and  represent  the  true 
values.  Given  A  Ni,  we  can  solve  for  6uj  and  AT  by  minimizing  the  new  energy  term  E' .  Based  on  equation  (12)  and 
(14)  the  energy  term  E'  can  be  rewritten  as  : 

2n 

E'  =  ^((N,  +  A  Ni)  ■  (p't  +  6u>  x  p[  +  T  +  AT))2  (21) 

1  =  1 

where,  as  before  p[  =  RPpx.  Now,  from  our  above  assumptions  Nx  •  (p'  +  T)  =  0.  Therefore  ignoring  second  order 
terms,  Er  now  becomes: 

2n 

E'  %  £(AA*i  •  (p' t  T)  +  Ni  ■  (6w  xp'+  AT))2  (22) 

1=1 

Ignoring  the  second  order  terms  in  (21)  basically  means  assuming  that  N{  •  (6ui  x  p[  +  AT)  is  approximately  equal 
to  (N{  +  AN,)  •  (i5u;  xp'  +  AT). 

After  differentiating  E'  in  the  above  equation  with  6ui  and  AT  respectively  and  setting  the  result  equal  to  zero, 
the  following  two  functions  for  AT  and  6ui  are  obtained  : 

AT  =  — Glc  -  G2d  (23) 

Suj  =  -G2tc  -  G4d  (24) 

where  Gl  =  (C_1  —  C~lFG2T)  G2  =  -(C"1FG4)  G4  =  (D  -  FTC'1F)-1 

£  =  E?=l  •  Pci)Ni  d  =  E,  =  l(A^  ■  Pc  i)bi 

c  =  N?N<  D  =  E,2=r  F  =  E,2=i 

b,  =  pi  x  N,  pci  =  R(p,  +  T.  pci 

We  introduce  two  more  symbols  {7,  and  Vi  : 

Ui  =  GlnNiz  +  GltfNty  +  GltfNiz  +  G2tibix  +  G2nbiy  +  G2i3&iz 

I'i  =  G2jjNix  +  G2j2Nyy  +  G2j3Ntl  +  G4nbtx  +  GA^biy  +  G4i36iz 

Using  the  above  two  expressions  for  Ui  and  K,  equation  (24)  and  the  expansions  for  c  and  d  we  can  write 
expressions  for  AT  and  6ui  in  terms  of  Api  and  A 0<. 

t/1 

AT,  —  ^^(——(pcijSx  sin  ^  —  PciySy  COS  $,)A$,'  -f-  PcixAPt))  (25) 

«=1 

y 

—  ^  ^ ( 77~ (Pcii sz  sin 6j  PciySy  C0SI?,)A(9,  -f-  pc^zAp^)  (25) 

<=i 

From  statistics  [l],  we  know'  that  the  variance  of  a  parameter  “z”  which  is  a  function  of  input  parameters  “ yz ” 
is  given  by 

<*> 

Note,  that  each  line  will  contribute  two  terms,  one  for  each  point,  to  the  summation  in  the  two  equations 
(25,26).  Let  us  denote  the  two  points  we  use  for  a  line  to  be  pR  and  pj' .  For  both  these  3D  points,  the  corresponding 
projection  plane  normals  would  be  the  same  and  so  would  ATi  and  6u)j.  Using  the  above  equations  (25),  (26)  and 
(27)  we  can  write  the  following  closed  form  expressions  for  the  variance  in  the  output  parameters. 

°ir.  =  £.n=i(  (( utPcix  +  UiRPc,t)si  sin0<  -  ( U,Lp^iy  +  U,RpRy)sy  cos6t))2~f  + 


/rrL_L  .  nK  JZ  \2  &P\  \ 

\^i  Veil  d"  "i  Veit)  ) 
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(29) 


*Li  =  E:=i(  ((v.LPcit.  -  V^pDs,  sin  8t  -  (VtLpRy  +  VtRpRy)sy  cos  6,))2  + 


/ttL  L  J?  ^ 2  ^ \ 

\^t  Pciz  i  Pen)  ) 


Note  ct±t<  for  i  =  1..3  corresponds  to  <7atX!  (tATj,  and  a  at.  respectively,  and  0(Ui  for  i  =  1..3  corresponds  to  a  fu*, 
ctj^,  and  respectively. 

From  equations  (28,29),  it  can  be  seen  that  the  squares  of  both  cry,  and  cr^i  have  a  quadratic  dependence  on  pR 
and  pf,  the  location  of  the  3D  endpoints  in  camera  coordinates.  Therefore,  3D  lines  which  are  closer  to  the  camera, 
will  contribute  less  to  the  error  variance  in  the  output  parameters.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  projections  of 
these  lines  changes  the  most  for  a  small  change  in  translation.  Lines  parrallel  to  the  x-axis  will  not  constrain  the 
translation  along  the  x-axis  or  rotation  about  it.  Similiarly,  lines  parrallel  to  the  y-axis  and  z-axis,  will  not  constrain 
the  output  parameters  along  the  y-axis  and  z-axis,  respectively. 


5  Results  and  Discussion 

The  development  of  the  algorithms  presented  here  is  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  have  the  UMASS  robot  “Harv” 
navigating  the  sidewalks  of  the  UMASS  campus  [4].  We  tested  our  algorithm  using  a  3D  model  of  the  campus 
environment  around  the  Graduate  Research  Center.  Fig.  2a  and  Fig.  3a  are  example  images  on  which  we  tested 
our  algorithm.  Experiments  were  conducted  with  both  real  image  data  and  simulated  data  with  noise  added  to  it. 
The  landmarks  used  were  the  3D  lines  forming  the  visible  corner  of  the  building,  window  lines,  lampposts,  telephone 
poles  and  one  sidewalk  line.  The  experiments  for  both  synthetic  and  real  data  were  conducted  with  the  camera  being 
about  300  feet  distant  from  the  building  in  Figs.  2a  and  3a.  The  synthetic  data  experiments  were  conducted  with 
projections  of  3D  lines  from  the  model.  The  camera  was  assumed  to  be  placed  at  the  same  location  as  the  first  frame 
of  the  real  data  experiments.  For  that  frame,  there  was  one  telephone  pole  50  feet  away  from  the  camera.  The  rest 
were  in  the  range  of  150  to  300  feet  away. 

We  used  a  SONY  B/W  camera,  model  AVC-D1.  Linked  to  a  GOULD  frame  grabber,  512  by  484  size  images 
are  obtained,  with  field  of  view  of  24.0  deg.  by  23.0  deg-  Knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  parameters  of  the  camera  are 
extremely  important  for  our  real  data  experiments. 

The  3D  model  was  built  over  two  passes.  In  the  first  pass,  it  was  built  using  blueprints  of  the  campus.  These 
blueprints  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch.  We  found  errors  of  up  to  10  feet  in  this  3D  model.  In  the  second 
pass,  we  surveyed  the  landmarks  using  theodolites.  We  believe  most  of  our  3D  model  is  now  accurate  to  within  0.3 
feet.  Some  landmarks,  such  as  poles  and  posts,  are  difficult  to  position  accurately,  because  of  their  cylindrical  shape 
and  no  good  distinguishing  points.  Accuracy  of  the  3D  model  is  very  important  for  our  present  experiments.  An 
error  of  1  foot  in  the  location  of  a  3D  landmark,  50  feet  away  from  the  camera,  can  cause  it  to  be  displaced  by  24 
pixels  in  the  image. 

5.1  Synthetic  Data  experiments 

The  synthetic  data  experiments  were  conducted  for  both  algorithms  “R.and.t”  and  “R.then.t”.  The  two  algorithms 
were  run  with  four  different  sets  of  lines,  each  set  being  perturbed  by  atleast  two  different  amounts  of  noise.  Zero 
mean  uniform  noise  was  added  to  the  p  and  8  of  each  image  line.  In  Tables  1  and  2  the  noise  for  each  simulation  is 
specified  in  the  p  and  6  columns.  One  pixel  noise  in  p  means  that  to  the  p  of  each  line,  we  added  a  A p,  which  was  a 
random  number  anywhere  in  the  range  [-1,+1].  Similiarly,  one  deg.  noise  in  8  means  that  to  the  8  of  each  line,  we 
added  a  A 8,  which  was  a  random  number  anywhere  in  the  range  [-1,-fil].  We  did  our  simulations  for  1  deg.  or  5  deg. 
noise  in  8  and  1  pixel  or  5  pixel  noise  in  p.  For  each  set  of  lines  and  each  specification  of  input  noise,  we  created  100 
data  samples,  by  starting  our  random  number  generator  each  time  with  a  different  seed  point.  The  results  presented 
in  the  Tables,  are  the  average  absolute  error  of  the  computed  rotation  and  translation  over  these  100  data  samples, 
for  each  set  of  lines  and  each  noise  specification.  The  results  for  the  “R.then.T”  and  “R.and.T”  algorithm  are  in 
Table  2  and  Table  1,  respectively.  Rotations  and  translation  errors  in  the  Tables  for  synthetic  data  are  specified  with 
respect  to  the  camera  coordinate  system  (Fig  1).  The  rotation  errors  are  specified  in  terms  of  error  in  degrees  of  the 
axis-angle  3D  rotation  vector.  A Tz  corresponds  to  error  in  translation  in  the  direction  of  the  rows  in  the  image  plane 
(in  camera  coordinates).  A Ty  corresponds  to  error  in  translation  in  the  vertical  direction  in  camera  coordinates. 
A Tz  corresponds  to  error  in  translation  along  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis  in  camera  coordinates. 
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The  first  set  of  5  lines  consisted  of  the  4  corner  edges  of  the  building  visible  in  Fig.  2  and  one  window  line 
in  that  same  building.  The  second  set  of  10  lines  consisted  of  the  4  corner  edges  of  the  building,  as  above,  and  6 
lampposts  and  telephone  pole  lines.  The  third  set  of  14  lines  consisted  of  these  10  lines  plus  three  more  lines  on  the 
building  and  one  side  walk  line.  The  fourth  set  of  30  lines  consisted  of  the  above  14  lines.  Plus,  we  assumed  we  had 
been  able  to  identify  6  vertices,  e.g.  the  corner  of  the  building  and  drew  virtual  lines  between  these  vertices  if  they 
were  not  already  joined. 

As.  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Tables,  the  results  of  “R.and.T”  algorithm  in  Table  1  are  much  better  then 
the  results  of  “R.then.T”  algorithm  in  Table  2.  With  zero  noise  specified,  both  algorithms  gave  the  correct  result. 
For  each  set  of  lines  and  each  specification  of  noise,  “R.and.T”  performs  much  better  than  “R.then.T”.  The  results 
for  “R.then.T”  are  particularly  bad  for  the  5  and  10  line  simulations.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  observation 
that,  in  the  5  line  case,  3  of  the  lines  form  a  trihedral  junction.  As  noted  before,  for  trihedral  junctions  we  can  have 
an  infinite  number  of  translations.  Thus,  the  translation  is  pinned  from  this  infinite  set  by  just  the  remaining  two 
lines,  both  of  which  are  vertical  and  not  too  far  from  each  other.  With  noise,  therefore  we  would  expect  large  errors 
in  translation.  Similiariy,  in  the  10  line  simulation,  most  of  the  lines  are  vertical.  Vertical  lines,  do  not  disamiguate 
rotations  about  the  x-axis  and  translations  along  the  y-axis.  This  problem  is  even  more  compounded  when  the 
rotation  stage  is  separated  from  the  translation  stage. 

In  the  Tables  for  both  algorithms,  we  notice  that  the  error  decreases  appreciably,  decreases  as  the  number  of 
lines  increases.  In  the  “R.and.T”  Table,  we  give  results  of  experiments  with  the  5  line  data  set  for  two  extra  cases.  If 
we  look  in  Table  1  at  the  results  of  the  5  line  data  sets,  we  find  appreciably  larger  error  when  the  noise  in  6  is  5  deg.. 
However,  when  the  noise  in  p  is  5  pixels  and  the  noise  in  0  1  deg.,  the  errors  are  much  smaller.  This  demonstrates 
what  we  had  predicted  via  the  uncertainitv  analysis  section:  noise  in  8  for  lines  is  much  more  harmful  than  noise  in 
p.  Finally,  in  all  experiments,  the  error  in  A Ty  was  found  to  be  often  larger  than  the  errors  in  A Tx  and  A Tz.  This 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  3D  lines  are  vertical. 


5.2  Real  Data  Results 

The  real  data  experiment  used  only  the  “R.and.T”  algorithm.  A  sequence  of  6  frames  was  used  for  this  experiment. 
The  camera  was  moved  in  an  approximate  translator}’  motion  25  feet  along  the  walkway.  Each  subsequent  frame 
was  taken  after  a  movement  of  5  feet  down  the  walkway.  The  sidewalk  line  is  close  to  parallel  to  the  x-axis  in  the 
world  coordinate  system.  The  z-axis  is  the  vertical  axis  in  the  world  coordinate  system.  The  2D  images  lines  were 
taken  from  the  output  of  a  2D  line  matching  system  [14],  this  is  part  of  our  mobile  robot  project.  For  each  frame, 
column  2  in  table  3  gives  the  number  of  lines  the  2D  line  matcher  was  able  to  correctly  match.  Fig.  2a  and  Fig.  3a 
are  images  with  the  2D  lines  of  frame  2  and  frame  4,  respectively,  as  returned  by  the  line  matcher.  These  were  used 
as  input  to  our  algorithm  along  with  the  3D  model. 

Table  3  gives  the  estimated  error  of  our  algorithm  for  translation  in  world  coordinates.  In  most  cases,  the  robot 
is  located  to  within  a  foot.  The  errors  in  table  3  are  approximate  to  0.5  feet.  The  precise  location  of  the  camera  is 
not  known.  It  is  better  to  judge  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  by  looking  at  the  projections  of  the  3D  landmarks 
on  the  image  after  the  pose  has  been  estimated.  Fig.  2b  and  Fig.  3b  are  the  projections  of  the  3D  landmark  lines 
from  the  position  returned  by  algorithm  “R.and.T”.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  2D  data  used  is  the  output  of  the  2D 
line  matcher.  We  get  better  results  when  the  image  lines  are  found  by  a  sub-pixel  line  locator. 

The  results  can  be  improved  by  the  following  four  measures,  (l)  Use  more  lines,  some  of  which  can  be  obtained 
by  drawing  virtual  lines  from  the  corner  of  the  building  to  the  tops  of  lampposts.  (2)  Use  closer  landmarks.  The 
most  accurate  result  is  for  frame  1;  this  is  probably,  because  it  is  the  only  frame  in  which  there  is  a  telephone  pole 
50  feet  away.  (3)  We  may  not  know  all  our  intrinsic  camera  parameters  accurately.  Work  is  underway  to  calibrate 
the  camera  very  precisely.  (4)  Improve  the  3D  positioning  of  the  lampposts  and  poles. 

Finally,  the  algorithm  as  it  stands  is  not  able  to  handle  outliers.  Sometimes  the  2D  line  matcher  errs  and 
matches  a  wrong  set  of  telephone  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  telephone  poles  this  introduces  an  error  of  50  pixels  or  so. 
Our  algorithm  cannot  recover  from  this  by  just  looking  at  the  residue  errors  for  each  line,  from  a  least  mean  square 
analysis.  More  robust  methods  have  to  be  employed  to  detect  outliers.  This  is  part  of  our  current  research. 
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Table  1:  Average  Absolute  Error  of  Translation  and  Rotation  for  algorithm  “R-and.T”  The  average  for 
each  experiment  is  taken  over  100  samples  of  uniform  noise. 
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Table  2:  Average  Absolute  Error  of  Translation  and  Rotation  for  algorithm  “R.then.T* 
for  each  experiment  is  taken  over  100  samples  of  uniform  noise. 
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Table  3:  Real  Data  results  for  a 
sequence  of  6  frames. 
Estimated  Errors  of 
Translation  for  "R  and  T" 
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system  (perspective  projection). 
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ABSTRACT 

Problem  of  surface  orientation  recovery  from  line  drawings  in  a  single  image,  obtained  under  perspective  projec¬ 
tion  is  studied.  Two  constraints,  shared  boundary  constraint  and  the  orthogonality  constraint  previously  used  in 
orthographic  projection  are  extended  to  perspective  projection.  New  constraints  are  derived  from  observations  of 
parallelism  and  a  new  kind  of  symmetry  that  we  define,  called  the  convergent  symmetry.  Convergent  symmetry 
is  the  type  of  symmetry  we  get  when  we  project  a  symmetric  object  under  perspective  projection.  Unlike  skew 
symmetry,  convergent  symmetry  provides  sufficient  constraints  to  recover  unique  surface  orientations.  The  set  of 
techniques  given  should  allow  extension  of  all  previous  orthographic  analysis  and  provides  new  tools  for  additional, 
more  constrained  analysis.  An  example  illustrating  the  use  of  our  techniques  is  provided.  Finally,  extension  of  the 
constraints  for  some  class  of  curved  surfaces  is  discussed. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Inferring  the  3-d  shape  of  an  object  by  using  only  the  contours  of  its  image  has  be  a  problem  of  prime  interest  in 
computer  vision.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  inherently  ambiguous  as  many  objects  can  give  rise  to  the  same  contours 
under  different  imaging  conditions.  However,  some  constraints  on  the  3-d  positions  and  orientations  do  follow  from 
the  image,  and  even  unique  answers  can  be  found  in  some  cases  if  certain  regularity  assumptions  can  be  made.  This 
paper  provides  some  new  constraints  that  apply  in  the  case  of  perspective  projection. 

The  problem  of  line  interpretation  was  first  studied  in  depth  for  scenes  of  polyhedra.  Pioneering  contributions 
were  made  by  Huffman  and  Clowes  [Huf7l]  [Clo71]  in  rules  for  line  labeling.  Mackworth  [Mac73],  based  partly  on 
work  of  Huffman,  derived  some  quantitative  constraints  on  orientations  of  the  planes  in  the  line  drawings.  Kanade 
[Kan81]  showed  how  incorporating  some  regularity  constraints,  particularly  symmetry  constraints,  allowed  for  unique 
interpretations  in  some  cases.  More  recently  Sugihara  [Sug86]  has  developed  a  comprehensive  set  of  techniques  to 
analyze  polyhedral  scenes. 

Several  researchers  have  also  attempted  to  develop  methods  that  apply  to  non-polygonal  and  non-planar  curves  and 
surfaces  also  [BY84]  [BT81]  [Wei88]  [Asa87]  [Ste8 1]  [TX87]  [UN88].  In  [UN88]  we  provide  a  comprehensive  review 
of  these  techniques  and  some  new  techniques  for  analysis  of  a  broad  class  of  curved  surface  scenes. 

Usually,  such  analysis  assumes  orthographic  projection.  In  this  paper,  we  derive  constraints  that  apply  to  the  more 
general  perspective  projection.  It  has  been  conventionally  thought  that  constraints  for  perspective  projection  would 
be  too  unwieldy  as  the  image  appearance  depends  not  only  on  the  viewing  angle  but  also  the  viewing  position.  We 
show  that  the  resulting  constraints,  though  more  complex,  are  quite  usable.  Orthographic  projection  may  be  a  good 
enough  approximation  when  the  viewing  angle  is  small  but  perspective  analysis  may  be  necessary  in  other  cases. 
However,  we  find  that  the  perspective  constraints  actually  carry  more  information  and  can  provide  more  constrained 
or  even  unique  interpretations. 

Some  researchers  have  investigated  perspective  projection  before.  Draper  [Dra81]  gave  a  constraint  that  derives  from 
boundary  between  two  faces.  Sugihara  [Sug86]  gives  a  linear  programming  method  to  determine  the  realizability  of 
a  line  drawing  under  orthographic  projection.  His  formulation  can  also  be  carried  out  under  perspective  projection. 
However,  this  method  leaves  many  degrees  of  freedom  undetermined  for  surface  orientations  and  does  not  provide 


'This  research  was  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract  number  F  33615-87-C- 
1436  monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories,  Darpa  Order  No.  3119. 
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a  way  of  incorporating  other  geometric  constraints  like  symmetries.  Sugihara  does  show  how  to  use  additional 
constraints  such  as  shape  from  shading  in  an  optimization  scheme. 

In  this  paper,  we  provide  a  set  of  techniques  for  perspective  projection  that  parallel  many  of  the  traditional  techniques 
for  orthographic  projection  and  hence  can  be  applied  where  the  latter  techniques  apply.  Some  of  the  constraints  we 
describe  have  been  previously  presented  by  Shafer,  Kanade  and  Kender  [Sha83];  we  will  make  specific  references  to 
their  work  in  the  appropriate  places. 

In  section  2,  we  define  some  terms  for  perspective  projection  that  are  used  to  develop  the  constraints  for  perspective 
projection.  Some  of  these  constraints  are  generalizations  of  the  constraints  for  orthographic  projection,  however, 
some  are  new  and  apply  to  perspective  projection  only.  One  of  our  contributions  is  the  definition  of  a  new  kind 
of  symmetry  in  the  image  that  we  call  convergent  symmetry  that  can  provide  unique  orientations  for  such  figures 
directly  without  using  any  other  constraints!  In  section  4,  we  show  how  to  apply  the  mathematical  constraints  we 
have  derived  for  an  example.  In  section  5,  we  give  an  analysis  for  curved  surfaces. 

2  PERSPECTIVE  PROJECTION 

Perspective  projection  is  the  exact  projection  model  for  the  pinhole  camera  and  a  very  good  approximation  for  the 
lens  systems  used  on  cameras  for  objects  in  focus.  In  perspective  projection  there  is  a  focal  point,  let  it  be  the  origin 
of  the  coordinate  system.  Any  point,  ( x ,  y,  z),  in  3-D  forms  a  ray  passing  through  the  point  and  the  focal  point  (the 
origin).  We  can  represent  this  ray  as  (u,v,  1)  where  u  =  x/z  and  v  =  y/z.  The  intersection  of  this  ray  with  the  z—  1 
plane  forms  the  image  of  this  point,  then  the  intersection  has  coordinates  ( u,v )  on  that  plane.  Note  that  any  point 
(u,  v)  on  the  u  —  v  plane  is  also  a  point  or  a  vector  [u,  v,  1)  in  the  x  —  y  —  z  coordinate  system.  This  duality  of  the 
points  will  be  used  throughout  the  paper.  Hereon  the  2  =  1  plane  is  called  the  image  plane,  the  projective  plane  or 
the  u  —  v  plane. 

Consider  a  line,  L  —  Rt  +  P,  in  3-D,  parameterized  in  t,  where  R  =  (rx,ry,rz)  is  the  orientation  of  the  line  and 
P  =  (Pi,Py,Pi)  is  any  point  on  the  line.  From  just  the  image  of  L  on  the  projective  plane  we  can  not  recover  the 
parameters  R  or  P.  But  we  can  extract  some  other  useful  parameters.  The  image,  Li  =  R,t  +  P,,  of  the  line  L,  can 
be  considered  as  a  line  in  3-D  which  lies  on  the  u  —  v  plane.  Say  Li  has  equation  au  +  bv  +  c  —  0  on  the  u  —  v  plane, 
then 

R,  =  (-6,  a,  0)  P,  =  (pu,p„,  1)  (1) 

where  P,  is  any  point  on  the  line  L,  and  P,  is  the  3-D  orientation  of  the  line  Lt.  Note  that  Ri  and  P,  are  the  only 
observables  of  the  line  L  from  the  image  of  it,  and  they  are  not  unique  but  scalable. 

We  define  another  useful  observable.  If  the  line  L  does  not  pass  through  the  origin1  then  we  can  define  a  plane  by 
the  line  L  and  the  origin.  This  plane  has  the  property  that  the  image,  Li,  of  the  line  L  is  the  intersection  of  this 
plane  and  the  image  plane.  This  plane  will  be  called  the  image  generating  plane  or  IGP  (this  plane  is  called  the 
interpretation  plane  by  Macworth  [Mac73]).  IGP  of  L  can  also  be  constructed  by  using  the  line  L,  and  the  origin. 
The  normal  of  IGP  (hereon  it  is  called  NIGP  of  the  line  L)  A  is  given  by: 

A  =  PxP  =  Ri  x  P, 

=  {a,b,-pua  -  pvb)  (2) 

The  =  symbol  indicates  the  parallelity  of  the  vectors  which  implies  componentwise  equality  up  to  a  common  scale. 
For  U  =  ( uz ,  uy,  uz)  and  V  =  (vx,  vy,  vz),  if  V  =  V  then  (uz,  uy,  uz)  —  (Au*,  \vy,  Xvz).  The  NIGP  of  a  line  is  called 
the  vanishing  gradient  of  a  line  in  [Sha83],  Note  that  (—  pua  —  pvb)  is  equal  to  c  since  (pu,  p„,  1)  is  on  the  line  Lt.  In 
fact  c  is  proportional  to  the  minimum  distance  of  the  line  from  the  origin  of  the  u  —  v  plane.  Then  A  is  equal  to: 

A  =  (a,  6, c)  (3) 

The  NIGP,  A,  of  the  line  L  is  a  very  simple  quantity  that  we  can  obtain  directly  from  the  equation  of  L,  on  the 
image  plane. 


'If  the  line  passes  through  the  origin  then  it  projects  as  a  point  on  the  image  plane,  therefore  this  plane  is  defined  for  every 
line  visible  on  the  image  plane. 
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3  CONSTRAINTS  UNDER  PERSPECTIVE  PROJECTION 

We  now  derive  several  constraints  that  follow  from  the  properties  of  lines  and  surfaces  under  perspective  projection. 


3.1  Choosing  a  representation  for  Surface  Orientation 
Consider  a  plane  in  3-D  having  equation: 

ax  +  by  +  cz  +  d  =  0  (4) 

The  normal  of  this  plane  is  N  =  (a,b,c).  However,  as  the  normal  of  the  plane  has  only  two  degrees  of  of  freedom, 
we  can  normalize  the  normal  vector  as  N  =  ( p,q ,  1),  where  p  =  a/c  and  q  —  b/c  (note  that  this  excludes  cases 
where  c  =  0).  (p,  q)  can  be  viewed  as  a  point  in  the  gradient  space.  Gradient  space  has  been  useful  for  orthographic 
analysis  since  the  degeneracies  of  gradient  space  (normals  of  the  planes  parallel  to  the  z  axis)  also  corresponds  to  the 
degeneracies  of  the  orthographic  projection  (those  planes  project  as  lines).  However,  planes  that  are  unrepresentable 
by  the  gradient  space  may  be  present  in  perspective  images.  Unfortunately,  up  to  date  we  were  unable  to  find  a 
representation  for  the  normal  of  a  plane  having  only  two  components  and  the  condition  that  the  equation  of  the 
plane  be  linear  in  these  components.  We  will  derive  our  constraints  first  in  abstract  vector  notation  and  then  give 
two  different  representations.  First  representation  is  the  regular  gradient  space;  it  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity 
but  contains  important  singularities.  The  second  one  is  just  a  regular  vector  (p,  q ,  r)  in  3-D  with  the  constraint  that: 

p2  +q2  +  r2  -  1  (5) 

This  can  represent  normal  of  any  plane  in  3-D,  with  the  added  complexity  that  equation  5,  a  quadratic  equation, 
should'be  included  among  equations  to  be  solved. 

3.2  Shared  Boundary  Constraint 

This  constraint  relates  the  orientation  of  two  planes  intersecting  using  the  image  of  the  line  of  intersection.  Similar 
results  has  been  derived  previously  in  [Sha83].  Say  two  planes  have  normals  Nx  and  iV2 ,  then  the  line,  L  =  Rt  +  P, 
formed  by  intersection  of  these  planes  has  orientation: 

R  =  N\  x  N2  (6) 

If  the  image  Li  =  Rit  +  Pi  has  the  equation  au  +  bv  +  c  =  0  on  the  u  —  v  plane  then  the  NIGP  of  the  line  is 
A  =  (a,  6,  c).  Also  note  that  A  =  R  x  P,  that  is  APR,  therefore: 

A- R  =  0 

A  ■  Ni  x  N2  =  0  (7) 

This  is  the  shared  boundary  constraint  in  the  form  of  a  vector  equation.  Depending  on  the  representation  for  N\ 
and  N 2  the  final  equation  changes,  but  the  vector  equation  remains  the  same.  If  the  gradient  space  is  used  with 
N\  —  (Pii9i.  1)  and  N2  =  ( p2,q2 ,  1)  then  the  shared  boundary  constraint  becomes: 


a(?2  ~  qi)  -  b(p2  --  pi)  +  c(p2qx  -  pxq2)  =  0  (8) 

Here  a,  b  and  c  are  known  and  unique  quantities  up  to  a  scale  factor.  This  equation  defines  a  line  in  p  —  q  space  when 
we  fix  one  of  the  normals  N\  or  N2. 

If  the  (p,  q,r)  representation  is  used,  then  Nx  —  {pi,qx,ri),  N2  =  (p2,q2,r2)  and  the  constraint  equation  is: 

a{q\r2  -  q2ri)  +  b{rxp2  -  pir2)  +  c{piq2  -  qxp2)  =  0  (9) 

This  equation  defines  a  plane  in  terms  of  (pi,qi,rx)  when  {pi,qi,'<'2)  is  fixed  or  vice  versa.  In  this  representation 
there  are  actually  three  constraint  equations,  one  is  the  above  and  two  others  are  obtained  by  substituting  (pi,<7i,ri) 
and  (p2 ,  <?2 1  r2 )  in  equation  5. 
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3.3  Parnllelity  Theorem 

In  orthographic  projection,  parallel  lines  in  3-d  project  into  parallel  lines  in  the  image.  This,  is  not  the  case,  in 
general,  under  perspective  projection.  However,  if  we  are  given  the  information  that  two  image  lines  are  in  fact 
parallel  in  3-D,  we  can  infer  some  important  information  about  their  orientations. 

Theorem  1  If  two  lines  Lx  =  Rxt  +  Px  and  L 2  =  R2t  +  P2  are  known  to  be  parallel  in  3-D  (i.e.  R x  =  R2  =  R) ■ 
Then  the  orientation  of  the  lines ,  R,  is  given  by  R  =  Ax  x  A?  where  Ax  and  A 2  are  the  NIGPs  of  the  lines  L\  and 

L2- 

Proof  This  is  not  an  entirely  new  result  but  has  been  used  previously  in  [Bar83],  [Sha83].  Ax  and  A2  are  computable 
from  the  image  of  the  lines  I  j  and  L2  as  given  by  equation  3.  Also  from  equation  2,  A\  =  R  x  Px  and  A2  —  R  x  P2. , 
then  we  get: 

Ax  x  .4 2  =  {R  x  Px)  x  (R  x  P2) 

=  (R-(Pi  x  Pa))B-(Pt  -(Px  R))P3 
=  (R{PixP2))R 

=  R  (10) 

Unless  the  lines  L\  and  L2  are  parallel  to  the  image  plane,  their  images  intersect  and  the  intersection  point,  /,  is 
given  by  I  =  A\  x  A2.  Note  that  this  theorem  does  not  have  any  analogy  in  orthographic  projection. 

3.4  Orthogonality  Constraint 

This  constraint  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  two  lines  in  a  plane  are  orthogonal  in  3-D.  In  orthographic 
projection,  this  hint  may  come  from  the  observation  of  a  skew  symmetry.  For  perspective  projection,  we  will  assume 
the  orthogonality  knowledge  to  be  given  for  now,  in  the  next  sub-section,  we  show  how  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  new 
form  of  symmetry  that  we  call  the  convergent  symmetry.  This  constraint  could  also  be  applied  to  curved  surfaces 
where  we  may  have  some  means  of  detecting  lines  of  minimum  and  maximum  curvatures. 

Consider  a  plane  fl  having  normal  N,  and  two  orthogonal  lines  on  the  plane 

Lx  =  R\t  +  P\  L2  =  R2t  +  P2  (11) 

These  lines  have  the  NIGPs  Ax  —  {ax,bx,C\)  and  A2  =  (a2,b2,c2).  Since  Ax  is  the  normal  of  the  plane  containing 
Lx  and  the  origin  and  also  Lx  is  on  the  plane  n  then  Lx  is  the  intersection  of  these  two  planes.  Therefore 

Rx  =  Ax  x  N  R2  =  A2  x  N  (12) 


By  the  orthogonality  constraint  (i.e.  RxDR2)  we  get: 

Rx  •  R2  =  0 

(Ai  x  N)  ■  (A2  x  IV)  =  0  (13) 

This  is  the  orthogonality  constraint  in  the  form  of  a  vector  equation.  This  constraint  takes  slightly  different  form 
depending  on  the  representation  used.  If  we  use  the  gradient  space,  then  N  =  ( p,  9,  1)  and  the  constraint  equation 
is: 

(axa2  +  cxc2)q2  +  (6x62  +  cr c2)p2  -  (aih2  +  a2bx)pq~ 

(bxc2  +  b2Cx)q  —  (axc2  —  a2cx)p  +  bxb2  +  ax  +  a2  =  0  (14) 

This  is  a  quadratic  equation  in  terms  of  the  gradient  (p,  q)  of  the  plane  II.  For  most  choices  of  parameters,  this  will 
represent  a  hyperbola  on  the  p  —  q  plane,  as  for  orthographic  projection,  but  not  necessarily  centered  at  the  origin. 

If  we  use  the  ( p,q,r )  representation  then  N  =  (p,q,r)  and  the  constraint  equation  is: 

(bxb2  4-  axa2)r2  +  (cxc2  +  ai®2)<j2  +  (crc2  +  bxb2)p~  + 

({bxc2  -  b2cx)q  +  (-axc2  -  a2'',)p)r  +  (-axb2  -  a2bx)pq  =  0  (15) 

Note  that  p  and  q  in  this  representation  are  not  the  same  as  for  the  gradient  space.  This  is  a  quadratic  surface  in 
p  —  ij  -  r  space.  As  in  the  case  of  shared  boundary  constraint,  this  equation  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
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constraint  equation  5  which  is  a  sphere.  With  these  constraints  only  one  degree  of  freedom  is  left  for  the  orientation 
of  the  plane  II. 

As  in  the  case  of  orthographic  projection,  the  orthogonality  constraint  by  itself  does  not  give  unique  orientations. 
As  before,  some  ad  hoc  choices  could  be  made,  or  this  constraint  needs  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  others. 

3.5  Convergent  Symmetry 

In  this  section  an  object  refers  to  a  planar  surface  in  3-D  bounded  with  a  piecewise  linear  boundary,  and  a  figure 
refers  to  the  projection  of  the  boundary.  An  object  is  called  symmetric  in  3-D  if  there  are  lines  on  the  object  joining 
the  points  of  the  boundary,  called  lines  of  symmetry,  such  that  the  locus  of  the  mid  points  of  these  lines  forms  another 
line,  called  axis  of  symmetry,  and  that  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  orthogonal  to  the  lines  of  symmetry.  An  arrow  like 
object  and  its  symmetry  axis  with  the  lines  of  symmetry  are  shown  in  figure  1(a).  If  we  project  a  symmetric  object 
using  orthographic  projection  we  get  a  figure  having  skew  symmetry  as  proposed  by  Kanade  [Kan81].  If  we  use 
perspective  projection  then  we  get  a  figure  having  a  new  symmetry  called  convergent  symmetry. 

Definition:  A  figure  is  said  to  be  convergent  symmetric  if  there  exist  point  to  point  correspondences  between  all 
points  of  the  figure  such  that: 

(a)  All  lines  joining  points  of  correspondence,  called  lines  of  symmetry,  intersect  in  a  common  point  on  the  image 
plane. 

(b)  The  projection  of  the  mid-points  of  the  3-D  lines  of  symmetry  lie  along  a  straight  line  on  the  image  plane. 

Under  perspective  projection,  projections  of  parallel  lines  meet  at  a  point  on  the  image  plane.  Therefore  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  lines  of  symmetry  should  meet  at  a  point  when  extended  on  the  image  plane,  that  is  they  should 
be  convergent.  The  axis  of  symmetry  is,  however,  no  longer  defined  by  the  locus  of  the  mid  points  of  the  lines  of 
symmetry  in  the  image  plane.  Instead,  we  require  that  the  midpoints  of  the  lines  of  symmetry,  in  3-D  be  along  a 
straight  line.  We  show  how  this  3-D  computation  can  be  performed  in  the  following.  Figure  1  (b)  shows  an  example 
of  an  arrow  like  object  under  perspective  projection  with  its  axis  and  lines  of  symmetry.  First,  we  give  a  formal 
definition  for  convergent  symmetry  and  then  a  procedure  for  checking  it. 

The  corresponding  points  would  be  easier  to  determine  in  a  figure  with  several  corners,  as  each  corner  must  correspond 
to  another  corner.  However,  the  above  definition  is  general  and  applies  to  any  figure  (including  curved  figures).  In 
general,  of  course,  we  can  first  choose  the  point  of  convergence,  and  then  define  lines  of  symmetry  from  it.  The 
following  procedure  is  to  check  that  the  second  part  of  the  definition  is  also  satisfied. 

For  every  line  of  symmetry  we  can  find  the  projection  of  its  3-D  mid  point.  Consider  figure  1  (b).  Let  Li  =  Rit  +  Pi 
be  one  of  the  lines  of  symmetry,  and  let  E  and  F  be  the  two  corresponding  points  on  this  line  with  image  coordinates 
of  (ue,ue)  and  ( uj,Vf )  respectively.  Let  (uc>vc)  be  the  point  of  convergence  for  the  lines  of  symmetry.  Then 
f?i  —  (uc,vc,  1)  from  the  parallelity  theorem,  and  Pi  =  ( ue,ve ,  1)  as  L;  passes  through  E.  With  these  values  for  Ri 
and  Pi  the  u  —  v  coordinates  of  the  image  of  a  point  on  the  line  Lj  is  given  by: 


ue  +  tuc  ve  +  tvc  . 

^  1  +  t  '  1-rt 

The  coordinates  of  the  image  of  the  3-D  mid  point  of  the  line  Li  between  the  points  E  and  F  is  : 

(2 ue  -  uc)uf  -  ucue  (2ve  -  ve)vf  -  vcVe  ^ 

Uj  +  ue  —  2  uc  '  vf  +  ve  —  2vc 


(16) 


(17) 


This  gives  us  a  procedure  for  finding  the  projection  of  the  3-D  mid-point  of  any  given  line  of  symmetry.  To  check 
whether  a  given  figure  is  convergent  symmetric,  we  simply  need  to  find  the  projections  of  mid-points  of  all  lines  of 
symmetry  and  check  that  they  lie  on  a  straight  line,  say  L,  ( L ,  is  the  projection  of  the  3-D  axis  of  symmetry).  The 
NIGP  value  for  Ls,  A  =  (a,  b,  c),  can  be  obtained  by 


A~T  x  P 


(18) 


where  T  and  P  are  midpoints  of  any  two  distinct  lines  of  symmetry  (the  mid  points  are  given  by  equation  17). 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  1:  (a)  An  arrow  like  planar  object  with  its  axis  of  symmetry,  solid  vertical  line,  and  lines  of  symmetry,  dashed  horizontal 
lines,  (b)  Projection  of  the  arrow  like  object  and  its  convergent  symmetry  lines;  dashed  lines  are  the  lines  of  symmetry  meeting 
at  the  point  (at,«c),  Li  is  one  of  the  lines  of  symmetry  meeting  the  boundary  at  points  E  and  F.  The  vertical  solid  line  is 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  L,,  having  NIGP  of  A  =  ( a,b,c ). 

Computing  Orientation  Using  Convergent  Symmetry 

Now  we  will  apply  the  constraint  that  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  orthogonal  to  the  lines  of  symmetry  in  3-D.  First,  we 
state  a  theorem  related  to  this. 

Theorem  2  If  a  convergent  symmetric  figure  is  assumed  to  be  a  perspective  projection  of  an  orthogonal  symmetric 
planar  object,  then  the  orientation  of  the  planar  object  can  be  determined  uniquely  (unless  the  convergent  symmetry 
is  actually  a  skew  symmetry  with  point  of  convergence  at  infinity,  the  axis  of  symmetry  goes  through  the  origin  of  the 
image  plane  and  the  lines  of  symmetry  are  orthogonal  to  the  axis  of  symmetry  on  the  image  plane). 

We  will  give  a  constructive  proof  of  this  theorem  in  the  following.  Note  that  the  theorem  asserts  that  the  constraints 
provided  by  convergent  symmetry  are  much  stronger  than  those  provided  by  skew  symmetry.  The  process  is  similar 
to  that  of  skew  symmetry  analysis,  but  unlike  in  the  case  of  orthographic  projection,  in  perspective  projection  the 
axis  of  symmetry  intersects  every  line  of  symmetry  at  a  different  angle  than  the  others  on  the  image  plane.  This 
results  in  a  different  constraint  equation  at  every  point  on  the  axis  of  symmetry.  Every  equation  gives  a  different 
constraints  hyperbola  on  the  p—  q  plane  (if  p  —  q  space  is  used).  But  all  of  these  hyperbolas  goes  through  one  point 
on  the  p  —  q  spac“  and  this  point  is  the  only  solution  to  all  of  these  constraints  equation.  Therefore,  we  get  a  unique 
answer  for  the  surface  normal  by  using  convergent  symmetry,  except  for  some  special  cases  noted  in  the  theorem.  In 
gradient  space  (p,  q)  representation,  we  can  find  a  close  form  solution.  And  the  degeneracies  of  p  —  q  space  can  be 
compensated  as  will  be  clear  later.  Consider  the  object  in  figure  1.  Axis  of  symmetry  has  the  NIGP  of  A  =  (a,f>,  c) 
and  assume  that  A  is  normalized  (i.e.  |j4|  =  1).  There  are  infinitely  many  lines  of  symmetry  all  of  which  pass  through 
the  point  (uc,vc)  on  the  image  plane.  Say  the  intersection  of  these  lines  with  the  v  axis  has  the  coordinate  (0,  k) 
where  k  is  a  parameter  having  a  range  that  covers  the  figure.  Then  these  lines  have  the  NIGP: 

Ai  -  (0,  fc,  1)  x  {uc,vc,  1) 

=  (k  -  vc,  uc,  -uck)  (19) 

Say  the  normal  of  the  plane  containing  the  object  is  N  =  ( p,q ,  1),  then  from  the  orthogonality  constraint  we  have: 

(A  x  JV)  ■  (A,  x  N)  =  0  (20) 
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k((-cq 2  +bq  -  cp 2  +  ap)uc  +  aq2  -  bpq  -  cp  +  a)  + 
(~aq2  +  bpq  +  cp  —  a)vc  +  ((-ap  -  c)q  +  bp 2  +  b)uc 


0 


(21) 


This  constraint  should  be  satisfied  independent  of  the  value  of  k,  then  we  get  two  constraints  of  the  form: 

(—  cq2  +  bq  —  cp 2  +  ap)uc  +  aq2  —  bpq  —  cp  +  a  =  0 

{-aq2  +  bpq  +  cp  -  a)vc  4-  ({-ap  —  c)q  +  bp2  +  b)uc  =  0  (22) 

There  is  only  one  real  solution  to  these  equations  given  by: 

(a62  +  a3)v2  +  (— 63  —  a2b)ucvc  4-  (— b2  —  a2)cuc  —  ac 2  4  a 
(b2  +  a2)cv2  +  (be2  -  b)vc  +  ( b 2  +  a2)cu2  4-  (ac2  —  a)uc 
((ab2  +  a3)uc  +  (b2  +  a2)c)t>c  4-  (- b 3  -  a2b)u2c  +  be2  -  b 
(b2  4-  a2)cv2  4-  (6c2  —  b)vc  4-  (62  +  a2)cu2  +  (ac2  —  a)uc 

This  gives  us  the  normal,  N  —  ( p,q ,  1),  of  the  plane  containing  the  object  in  terms  of  the  observables,  A  =  (a,  6,  c), 
and  the  intersection  point,  (uc,vc),  of  lines  of  symmetry  on  the  image  plane.  As  mentioned  before  in  the  gradient 
space  representation  normal  of  the  planes  that  are  parallel  to  z  axis  are  not  representable,  that  is  because  those 

planes  have  the  third  component  of  the  normal  vectors  equal  to  zero,  and  equivalent  of  a  vector,  V  =  (/,  g ,  l),  under 

this  representation  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  vector  by  the  third  component  of  the  vector,  ( f/l,g/l ,  1).  However, 
the  expressions  for  p  and  q  in  equation  23  have  the  property  that  the  denominator  for  p  and  q  are  the  same  then  by 
multiplying  the  N  vector  with  this  denominator  we  get  another  vector,  N',  having  the  same  orientation  as  N  but 
have  no  singularity  as  for  representing  planes  parallel  to  z  axis.  Then  the  vector  N'  is  : 

N'  =  ((ab2  +  a3)v2  4-  (— 63  —  a2b)ucvc  +  (—b2  —  a2)cuc  —  ac 2  +  a, 

-((a62  +  a3)uc  +  (62  +  a2)c)vc  +  (-b3  -  a26)u2  +  6c2  -  6, 

(b2  +  a2)cv2  +  (6c2  -  6)vc  +  (62  +  a2)cu2  +  (ac2  -  a)uc)  (24) 

Unlike  the  skew  symmetry  under  orthographic  projection,  for  a  convergent  symmetric  figure  in  perspective  projection 
we  can  compute  the  orientation  of  the  planar  surface  completely.  That  is,  we  even  do  not  have  the  neckers  reversal, 
this  is  also  in  agreement  with  human  perception.  For  example  the  cube  in  figure  2  can  be  reversed  if  one  tries  but  the 
reversed  figure  does  not  look  symmetric  at  all.  Therefore  if  we  want  to  bias  towards  symmetric  objects  then  there  is 
only  one  answer  for  a  convergent  symmetry  figure.  This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  perspective  projection  can 
be  used  to  give  more  information  than  the  orthographic  projection. 

All  of  the  above  derivations  assume  that  the  intersection  point  (tic,vc)  is  not  at  infinity.  In  the  latter  case,  we  can 
obtain  the  solution  using  the  limits  of  the  solutions.  Let  us  say  the  slope  of  the  lines  of  symmetry  is  m,  then  we 
can  obtain  the  solution  by  replacing  vc  by  muc  in  equation  23  and  taking  the  limit  as  uc  goes  to  infinity.  Then  the 
solution  in  3-component  vector  form  is: 

N'  =  (am2  —  6m,  —am  +  6,  cm2  +  c)  (25) 

In  the  theorem  of  convergent  symmetry,  we  mentioned  that  we  get  a  unique  orientation  from  convergent  symmetry 
except  under  some  special  cases.  In  fact,  if  lines  of  symmetry  are  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  image  plane,  and 
image  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  passing  through  the  origin  of  the  image  plane  (i.e.  c  =  0),  and  on  the  image  plane 
the  axis  of  symmetry  is  orthogonal  to  the  lines  of  symmetry  (i.e.  6/a  =  m),  then  N'  becomes  a  zero  vector.  However 
this  requires  a  very  specific  viewing  angle  and  thus  can  be  ignored  under  normal  viewing  conditions.  This  is  the  case 
that  convergent  symmetry  acts  like  the  skew  symmetry  of  orthographic  projection,  that  is,  now  it  is  a  constraint 
leaving  one  degree  of  freedom,  which  is  basically  the  orthogonality  constraint  given  in  equation  13. 

4  USAGE  OF  THE  CONSTRAINTS  FOR  POLYHEDRAL  OBJECTS 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  derived  four  constraints  under  perspective  projection  (however,  not  all  four  are 
independent  as  parallelity  and  orthogonality  constraint  are  used  in  the  convergent  symmetry).  For  a  given  figure,  we 
need  to  determine  which  constraints  are  applicable.  Note  that  the  shared  boundary  constraints  make  no  regularity 
assumptions  about  the  figure  and  must  always  apply  (ignoring  any  “errors”  in  the  line  drawing). 


p  - 

q  =  - 
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Figure  2:  A  cube  under  perspective  projection  (a),  and  computed  orientations  for  the  faces  shown  as  points  on  the  p  —  q  space 
with  the  shared  boundary  constraints  overlaied,  dashed  lines,  (b). 


Other  constraints,  however,  require  observation  of  some  regularity  in  the  image  and  assumption  that  the  3-D  object 
obeys  corresponding  regularity  also.  Of  these  regularities,  symmetric  convergence  is  quite  stringent,  i.e.  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  caused  by  accident,  though  we  still  can  not  guarantee  that  the  3-D  object  is  orthogonally  symmetric. 
Unfortunately,  symmetric  convergence  is  strong  only  when  at  least  three  lines  converge  on  the  image  plane,  as  two 
lines  always  converge  (unless  they  are  parallel  to  eachother  on  the  image  plane).  Thus,  a  planar  object  .laving 
four  sides  to  a  face  can  always  be  construed  to  be  symmetric  convergent.  Observations  about  parallelism  and 
orthogonality  may  also  not  be  apparent  in  the  image.  In  orthographic  projection,  parallel  lines  remain  parallel;  in 
perspective  projection  they  do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  perspective  projection  we  have  much  tighter 
constraints.  Thus,  one  way  to  solve  the  interpretation  problem  is  to  make  regularity  assumptions  and  verify  by  using 
the  constraints.  We  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Figure  2(a)  shows  the  image  of  a  cube  under  perspective  projection  (the  reader  will  get  a  better  perception  of  the 
figure  if  the  picture  is  held  very  close  to  the  eye).  Applying  the  shared  boundary  constraint  (in  the  gradient  space 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  here)  gives  us  a  triangle,  say  G1G2G3  in  figure  2(b)  which  specifies  the  orientations  of  the 
three  faces.  Note  that  in  perspective  projection,  the  shape  of  the  triangle  may  depend  both  on  its  position  and  its 
size  (both  of  which  need  to  be  determined).  Additional  constraints  can  come  from  the  symmetry  of  the  faces.  As 
described  earlier,  any  quadrilateral  can  be  viewed  as  being  convergent  symmetric.  Assuming  that  the  three  faces  are 
projections  of  orthogonally  symmetric  shapes  (i.e.  rectangles),  we  can  get  unique  orientations  for  the  three  faces. 
In  this  example,  these  values  happen  to  be  consistent  with  the  shared  boundary  constraints  (and  with  the  known 
correct  answers  from  which  the  example  was  constructed).  Alternately,  we  could  have  used  the  parallelity  constraints 
between  opposite  sides  of  the  faces.  For  this  example,  this  regularity  is  suggested  by  the  observation  that  groups  of 
three  lines  (corresponding  to  parallel  lines  on  two  faces)  do  intersect  in  common  points.  Using  this  constraint,  the 
answers  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  before  and  hence  consistent. 

Of  course,  in  general,  we  can  not  expect  all  constraints  to  be  satisfied  simultaneously  for  all  figures.  If  the  image  had 
been  derived  from  a  rhombus,  instead  of  a  cube,  the  convergent  symmetric  results  would  not  agree  with  the  shared 
boundary  constraints.  Now,  we  can  make  several  choices.  We  can  either  make  all  faces  equally  non-symmetric  (by 
some  measure),  or  still  achieve  consistency  by  making  two  faces  (any  two)  symmetric  and  the  third  non-symmetric. 
In  general,  it  should  be  possible  to  define  a  penalty  function  and  find  “optimal”  solutions.  However,  we  have  not 
investigated  such  approaches.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  only  time  we  can  get  strong  interpretations  is  when  some  of  the 
evidence  is  overwhelmingly  strong  and  that  this  is  the  evidence  we  would  use  at  the  exclusion  of  the  other  constraints 
(those  that  require  some  assumptions). 

5  EXTENSIONS  TO  CURVED  SURFACES 

In  a  recent  paper  we  [UN88]  described  methods  for  recovery  of  surface  orientation  of  curved  surfaces  from  contours 
under  orthographic  projection.  The  analysis  was  based  on  observation  of  a  form  of  symmetry  that  we  called  parallel 
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Figure  3:  Contours  of  a  conic  surface  under  perspective  projection,  with  the  point  of  convergence  for  the  rulings  P,  and  the 
line  I, (s). 


symmetry.  Two  planar  curves  are  defined  to  be  parallel  symmetric  if  there  exist  a  one  to  one  correspondence  between 
the  points  on  the  curves  such  that  the  tangents  to  the  curves  at  corresponding  points  are  parallel.  The  importance 
of  the  parallel  symmetry  is  that,  if  we  cut  a  zero  gaussian  curvature  surface  with  two  parallel  planes.  Then  it  can 
be  shown  that  we  get  two  parallel  symmetric  curves  from  the  intersection  of  the  planes  with  the  surface  such  that 
corresponding  points  of  these  curves  are  joined  by  the  rulings  of  the  zero  gaussian  curvature  surface. 

Two  curves  that  are  parallel  symmetric  in  3-D  also  project  into  parallel  symmetric  curves  in  the  image  under 
orthographic  projection.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  under  perspective  projection.  In  the  following,  we  give 
conditions  that  curves  in  a  perspective  image  must  satisfy  if  they  are  projections  of  parallel  symmetric  3-D  curves. 
Then  we  give  a  method  for  computing  parallel  symmetry  for  certain  class  of  images  (those  that  are  projections  of 
conic  surfaces)  and  show  how  this  can  be  used  for  surface  reconstruction. 


5.1  Parallel  Symmetry 

Say  there  are  two  curves  a\  and  0:2  on  the  image  plane  generated  by  the  two  planar  3-D  curves  and  /32  in  planes 
parallel  to  plane,  call  it  II,  which  passes  through  the  origin.  We  have  the  relation: 


at(s) 

«2  («) 


Pl*(s) 

&(>) 

(h,(s) 


(26) 
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were  /3;.  is  the  third  coordinate  of  the  curve  ft.  The  curves  ft  and  ft  are  parallel  symmetric  iff  we  can  form  a 
monotonic  correspondence  function  f(s)  such  that: 

fl(')  =&(/(*))  (27) 

where  ft(s)  is  the  tangent  vector  of  the  curve  ft(s).  For  each  point  of  the  curve  a,  the  NIGP  of  the  tangent  line 
(i.e.  the  line  passing  from  the  point  a,(s)  in  the  direction  a'(s))  of  the  curve  is  A,  =  a;(s)  x  a'(s).  Since  the 
curves  ft  and  ft  have  parallel  tangents  at  the  corresponding  points.  From  the  prallelity  theorem  the  vector  function 
I(s)  =  Afts)  x  A2(f(s))  gives  the  orientation  of  the  tangents  of  the  curves  ft  and  ft.  That  is 

#(*)  =  02 (/(«))  =  Hs)  =  ^i(«)  x  A2 (/(«))  =  (ai(s)  x  ai(s))  x  (a2(/(s))  x  a'2(f(s)))  (28) 

Since  the  curves  ft  and  ft  are  planar  curves  resting  on  planes  parallel  to  II,  their  tangents  should  be  on  the  plane  II. 
Therefore  every  orientation  given  by  the  function  7(s)  (i.e.  the  vector  from  the  origin  to  the  points  of  I(s))  should 
be  on  the  plane  II.  The  image  of  I(s),  7fts),  is  the  curve  on  the  image  plane  that  can  be  obtained  by  projecting 
the  points  of  7(s)  on  to  the  image  plane.  Since  I(s)  is  on  the  plane  II  which  passes  through  the  origin  its  image  has 
to  be  a  line.  /,($)  being  a  line  is  the  necessary  condition  that  two  curves  aj  and  a2  are  projections  of  the  parallel 
symmetric  curves  ft  and  ft.  Also  the  orientation  of  the  plane  II  is  just  the  NIGP  of  the  line  Ii(s)  since  II  is  the 
IGP  of  this  line.  Also  the  curve  7,(s)  is  the  locus  of  intersection  points  of  the  tangent  lines  of  the  curves  afts)  and 
a2 (f{s))  see  figure  3. 

5.2  Analysis  of  a  Conic  Surface 

We  now  concentrate  on  conic  surfaces  (or  linear  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cones  in  generalized  cones  termi¬ 
nology)  cut  by  two  parallel  planes  (say  parallel  to  plane  II)  to  form  curves,  say  ft(s)  and  ft(s).  Let  ai  and  a2  be 
the  projections  of  ft  and  ft.  In  this  case,  the  curves  ft(s)  and  ft(s)  are  parallel  symmetric;  let  the  correspondence 
function  be  f(s)  as  before.  The  lines  joining  the  corresponding  points  on  the  curves  ft  and  (32  are  the  rulings  of  the 
surface.  For  a  conic  surface,  these  rulings  intersect  in  a  single  point  in  3-D.  For  a  cylindrical  surface,  these  rulings  are 
parallel  to  each  other.  In  either  case,  the  projections  of  the  rulings  intersect  at  a  point,  say  P,  in  the  image  plane. 

Point  P  can  be  found  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  joining  the  end-points  of  ai  and  a2.  Now  draw  lines  from  P 
such  that  they  intersect  curves  ari  and  a2;  the  intersection  points  are  the  corresponding  points  on  the  two  curves. 
With  this  correspondence  we  can  construct  the  curve  7(s)  and  check  if7j(s)  is  straight  as  in  figure  3.  If  it  is,  we  can 
interpret  the  figure  as  a  conic  surface.  (Note:  point  P  can  also  be  found  by  a  search  process  if  the  end-points  of  the 
curves  are  not  reliable.) 

Now  we  have  the  plane  II  containing  7(s),  we  can  reconstruct  ft  and  ft  by  backprojecting  ai  and  a2  onto  planes 
parallel  to  II  (up  to  a  scale).  However,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  reconstruct  the  conic  surface;  the  distance  between 
the  planes  containing  the  two  curves  still  remains  as  a  one  degree  of  freedom. 

This  degree  of  freedom  can  be  fixed  if  we  interprete  the  surface  as  being  cylindrical  (under  perspective,  a  conic  surface 
can  always  be  interpreted  as  being  cylindrical).  Given  the  orientation  N  of  the  plane  II  containing  3-D  curves  0\(s) 
and  02 (s),  the  3-D  tangent  0 '(s)  is  given  by: 

PM  =  M»)  x  N  (29) 

where  A*(s)  is  the  NIGP  of  the  line  passing  through  c*i(s)  in  the  direction  a((s)  A*(s)  =  a;(s)  x  a'(s),  therefore 

0'x(s)  =  (ai(s)  x  a'(s))  x  N  (30) 

Now  we  have  the  orientation  of  0i(s)  at  any  point.  The  orientation  of  the  surface  is  given  by  : 

#(*)  x  R{s)  (31) 

where  R{s)  is  the  3-D  orientation  of  the  rulings.  Since  the  surface  is  cylindrical,  R(s)  is  constant  (i.e.  R(s)  —  R) 
and  is  equal  to  the  intersection  point  P  of  the  rulings  on  the  image  plane  (c.f.  parallelity  theorem).  That  is  R  =  P 
and  the  orientation  of  the  surface  at  any  point  is  given  by: 

((«!(!)  x  «i(»))  x  N)  x  P  (32) 
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We  conjecture  that  if  the  resulting  surface  corresponds  to  a  right  cylindrical  surface2  humans  will  accept  this  inter¬ 
pretation  as  being  the  most  preferred.  If  the  figure  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  non-cylindrical  conic  surface,  further 
assumptions  need  to  be  made.  One  alternative  is  to  assume  that  the  surface  belongs  to  a  right,  generalized  cone.  We 
have  not  studied  the  human  preferences  in  such  cases,  and  such  experiments  are  in  fact  difficult  to  perform. 


6  CONCLUSION 

We  have  derived  some  constraints  on  the  interpretations  of  line  drawings  under  perspective  projection.  Some  of 
the  constraints  are  analogous  to  the  constraints  used  in  orthographic  analysis.  However,  in  perspective  analysis,  we 
typically  need  to  use  one  more  variable  in  representing  orientations;  this  makes  some  of  the  equations  more  complex 
and  non-linear.  The  observation  of  the  regularities  may  also  be  not  as  clear  with  perspective  as  it  is  with  orthography. 
However,  when  such  regularities  can  be  inferred  from  some  other,  perhaps  external,  context,  our  constraints  can  be 
used  directly. 

Our  major  observation,  however,  is  that  when  regularity  is  discovered  in  perspective,  it  provides  much  stronger 
constraints  than  under  orthographic  projection.  We  demonstrated  this  for  the  case  of  convergent  symmetric  figures. 
For  the  case  of  curved  surfaces,  too,  perspective  projection  provides  considerable  amount  of  information.  If  the 
surface  is  cylindrical,  (or  can  be  interpreted  as  being  cylindrical),  than  we  can  reconstruct  the  surface  just  from  its 
contours.  For  conic  surfaces  one  degree  of  freedom  is  left  if  do  r  ot  make  additional  assumptions.  We  hope  that  these 
observations  will  lead  to  increased  use,  and  exploitation,  of  perspective  projection  rather  than  regarding  perspective 
as  a  complicating  agent  that  can  be  ignored  under  “norma!”  viewing  conditions. 
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2  A  right  cylindrical  surface  is  the  one  where  planes  cutting  the  surface  to  generate  the  curves  pi  and  pi  are  orthogonal  to 
the  orientation  of  the  rulings.  This  translates  to  the  condition  that  P  =  N,  where  N  is  the  normal  of  the  plane  n  and  P  is 
the  point  on  the  image  plane  at  which  rulings  intersect 
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ABSTRACT 

We  present  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  sensor  placement  planning  satisfying  the  visibility 
constraint,  namely  where  the  camera  should  be  placed  so  that  a  target  can  be  viewed  without  being 
occluded.  The  approach  uses  a  new  way  of  decomposing  the  general  visibility  planning  problem 
into  convex  subtasks,  and  a  new  way  of  doing  these  convex  subtasks.  T  he  decomposition  not  only 
drastically  reduces  the  number  of  convex  subtasks  needed,  but  it  also  provides  a  natural  pruning 
mechanism  for  further  reducing  their  number  by  making  the  viewing  region  more  conservative,  that 
is,  the  resultant  viewing  region  is  a  filtered  version  of  the  true  one,  but  is  contained  completely  in¬ 
side  the  true  one.  Txtensivc  implementation  results  are  presented.  The  validity  of  the  method  is 
tested  by  placing  the  viewpoint  inside  the  experimentally  constructed  viewing  region,  and  seeing 
whether  the  target  is  truly  visible.  The  accuracy  of  the  boundary  of  the  constructed  viewing  region 
is  tested  by  placing  viewpoints  at  the  critical  locations  where  the  target  is  barely  seen  and  observing 
whether  the  side  wall  of  the  viewing  region  is  tangent  to  the  line  of  sight.  The  results  confirm  that 
the  method  is  accurate  and  valid. 

Introduction 

One  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  development  cost  and  time  for  machine  vision  appli¬ 
cations  is  the  determination  of  the  placement  of  the  camera  and  the  associated  optical  setup.  Being 
able  to  automatically  determine  the  sensor  placement  is  very  important  for  reducing  the  develop¬ 
ment  cycle  and  cost  in  today's  manufacturing  environment.  Furthermore,  with  the  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  process  control  and  the  associated  measurements,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
important  to  have  a  machine  vision  system  that  automatically  adapts  itself  to  the  changing  process 
requirements,  which  are  updated  frequently  during  process  optimization.  The  ability  to  automat¬ 
ically  determine  sensor  placement  given  any  process  requirement  is  therefore  desirable. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  a  new  approach  for  planning  sensor  placement  that  avoids  optical  oc¬ 
clusion  given  any  specified  polyhedral  target  and  occluding  polyhedral  solid  opaque  object.  The 
algorithm  applies  to  the  general  situation  where  the  occluding  object  need  not  be  convex,  but  the 
target  is  assumed  to  be  convex.  In  Ref.  3,  we  describe  the  algorithm  for  the  general  case  where  both 
the  occluding  object  and  the  target  are  non-convex. 

Outline  of  The  New  Approach 

The  algorithm  described  in  this  section  is  not  intended  to  be  complete.  The  details  arc  given  in  the 
sections  “Algorithms  for  the  Decompositions’’  and  "Convex  Visibility  Subproblems”  . 

lixisting  approaches  to  this  problem  can  be  found  in  Ref.  I  and  Ref.  2. 

Motivation 

Since  the  general  non-convex  viewpoint  planning  problem  is  very  difficult,  decomposing  it  into 
convex  subtasks  is  a  useful  thing  to  do.  However,  using  existing  schemes,  one  formidable  obstacle 
is  the  immense  number  of  convex  partitions  of  the  target  and  occluding  object  that  may  exist  in  a 
real  situation.  So,  one  of  the  original  motivations  for  the  new  approach  described  in  this  paper  is 
to  find  a  new  way  of  decomposing  the  problem  into  convex  subtasks  that  is  generally  more  feasible. 
We  found  a  decomposition  called  "Material-Hole  Decomposition"  that  is  ideal  for  this  purpose,  to 

1  this  author  was  supported  in  part  by  DARPA  contract  N00r>39-84-C-ni65 
and  in  part  by  Manufacturing  Research,  IBM  T.J  Watson  Research  Center. 
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he  described  in  the  next  section.  It  yields  a  vastly  smaller  number  of  convex  subtasks.  As  for  the 
convex  viewpoint  planning  subtask  itself,  we  also  found  a  new  scheme  called  "the  Rolling  Method" 
that  is  far  more  efficient  and  simpler  than  the  general  half  space  intersection  approach  used  in  Ref. 
1. 

Material- Hole  Decomposition  (Loop  Decomposition) 

Figure  1  shows  an  occluding  polygon  with  a  hole  in  it.  A  straightforward  decomposition  (e.g.  tri¬ 
angulation)  will  result  in  a  large  number  of  convex  subtasks.  However,  we  can  actually  do  it  with 
only  two  convex  subtasks.  This  follows  from  the  observation  that  the  occluded  region  for  viewing 
a  target  T  with  an  occluding  polygon  B  containing  a  hole  II  in  it  is  equal  to  the  occluded  region 
caused  by  B  (shown  in  Figure  2)  I.F.SS  the  region  in  space  where  the  camera  can  view  the  target 
T  through  the  hole  II  (shown  in  Figure  3).  The  first  subtask  is  to  determine  the  occluded  region 
caused  by  the  material  polygon  B.  The  second  subtask  is  to  determine  the  viewing  region  through 
the  hole  II.  The  resultant  occluded  region  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  above  two  regions,  shown 
in  Figure  4.  In  general,  the  following  formula  holds: 

Occluded  Region^ ,tanl  =  Occluded  RegionmalefM  -  Viewing Regionhnle  within  material  ( I ) 

However,  we  actually  need  two  levels  of  decomposition  to  accomplish  the  task  in  general.  Observe 
that  if  the  occluding  polygon  B  or  the  hole  II  within  B  or  the  target  T  are  not  convex,  then  the  two 
subtasks  are  still  not  convex,  and  therefore,  we  need  another  level  of  decomposition,  as  shown  in 
the  next  section. 


Convex  Material-Gulf  Decomposition  (Convex  Decomposition) 

Consider  the  situation  in  Figure  1  discussed  earlier.  Suppose  that  the  occluding  polygon  B  is  not 
convex  and  is  shaped  like  that  in  Figure  3.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  decompose  B  into  its  convex 
hull  Rhull  and  a  gulf  Bflll/  such  that 

Polygon  =  Convex  Hull  -  Gulfs  or  fi  =  Bfmll  -  Byujf  (2) 

One  might  think  that  just  as  in  the  material-hole  situation,  the  following  should  hold: 

Occluded  RegionrpSul,an,  =  Occluded  Rcginnmnwx  bult  -  Viewing  Regiongulf 

However,  this  is  actually  not  quite  right.  Figure  6  shows  the  resultant  occluded  region.  Clearly, 
the  region  viewed  through  the  gulf  is  enclosed,  which  is  not  intuitively  true.  Actually,  had  the  above 
been  true,  the  resultant  viewing  region  would  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  gulf  in  Figure  5  had  its 
opening  or  mouth  enclosed  with  an  edge  or  line.  Clearly  this  is  not  correct  since  there  are  valid 
viewpoints  such  that  the  target  is  fully  visible  but  it  is  viewed  only  partially  through  the  gulf  and 
partially  through  the  space  outside  the  convex  hull  To  obtain  the  correct  viewing  region,  the 
gulf  should  be  enlarged  to  be  or  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  Although  is  not 

convex,  the  viewing  region  can  still  be  simply  computed,  as  to  be  shown  in  “Gulf  Viewing  Region 
Computation”.  The  resultant  viewing  region  through  the  gulf  is  shown  in  Figure  8,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  occluded  region  is  shown  in  Figure  9. 

Convex  Visibility  Planning 

After  the  above  two  decompositions  (loop  and  convex),  what  remains  is  the  basic  convex  visibility 
planning  task.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  convex  tasks,  one  is  for  occluded  region  computation,  and 
the  other  for  viewing  region  computation.  We  have  found  a  new  Rolling  Method  that  computes 
the  occluded  region  efficiently.  A  "hingc-and-swing"  method  is  used  to  compute  the  viewing  reg' m. 
In  either  case,  no  general  half  space  intersection  is  needed. 
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Algorithms  for  the  Decompositions 


Loop  Decomposition 

Polygons  in  general  may  contain  loops  (cycles  of  edges)  inside  their  outermost  boundary.  These 
loops  can  be  nested,  as  shown  in  the  polygon  of  Figure  10  .  The  loop  decomposition  partitions 
the  original  polygon  into  the  loops  that  it  contains  and  builds  a  tree  that  represents  their  nesting 
explicitly. 

Consider  the  polygon  in  Figure  10  .  l  oops  pi  through  pR  are  nested  as  shown  in  the  loop  tree 
of  Figure  10  .  An  edge  of  this  tree  indicates  that  the  child  loop,  p.3  for  instance,  is  contained  in  its 
parent  loop,  pi.  Asa  result,  the  height  of  the  loop  tree  represents  the  degree  of  nesting  inside  the 
polygon. 

In  addition,  the  interior  of  loops  at  odd  levels  of  the  tree,  like  pl,p5.p6  and  p7,  are  material  regions, 
while  loops  at  even  levels,  such  as  p2,p3.p4  and  p8,  arc  holes.  We  name  the  former,  material  loops 
and  the  latter,  hole  loops. 

Convex  Decomposition 

After  the  loop  decomposition  is  done,  another  level  of  decomposition,  the  convex  decomposition, 
is  needed  to  divide  the  task  into  convex  viewing  subtasks. 

The  convex  decomposition  algorithm  approximate  .  a  simple  polygon  (a  polygon  with  a  single  loop) 
by  a  sum  of  convex  polygons.  These  convex  polygons  can  be  added  and  subtracted  in  an  alter¬ 
nating  sequence  to  construct  the  original  polygon. 

Consider  the  polygon  of  Figure  11  .  As  a  first  step,  the  convex  hull  C,  ,  shown  in  Figure  12  ap¬ 
proximates  the  initial  polygon  and  is  convex.  However,  this  clearly  overestimates  the  polygon  by 
the  area  equal  to  the  difference  between  its  convex  hull  and  the  polygon  itself.  In  general,  this  dif¬ 
ference  consists  of  concave  polygons  which  in  turn  can  be  decomposed  in  a  similar  fashion.  At  the 
second  stage  then,  the  convex  hull  of  each  polygon  in  this  difference  is  computed,  resulting  in  Ihe 
convex  polygons  C2,  C„  and  C4,  shown  in  Figure  1.5  .  At  this  point,  when  the  convex  polygons 
of  stage  two  are  subtracted  from  the  convex  polygon  of  stage  one,  the  initial  polygon  is  underesti¬ 
mated.  The  difference  is  again  computed  and  the  algorithm  proceeds  similarly,  as  shown  in 
Figure  14  and  Figure  15. 

The  result  of  this  decomposition  is  a  set  of  convex  polygons  that  can  be  arranged  in  a  tree,  which 
we  call  the  convex  tree.  The  original  concave  polygon  can  be  generated  by  subtracting  the  convex 
polygons  corresponding  to  children  nodes  from  the  convex  polygon  of  their  parent  node,  in  a 
bottom-up  fashion.  In  this  way,  convex  polygons  at  odd  levels  of  the  tree  arc  added  to  the  sum  that 
generates  the  original  concave  polygon  (material  polygons),  while  convex  polygons  at  even  levels 
of  the  convex  tree  (gulf  polygons)  are  subtracted  from  this  sum. 

Applying  this  convex  decomposition  to  the  polygon  of  Figure  1 1  generates  the  convex  tree  shown 
in  the  same  figure.  In  general,  the  height  of  the  convex  tree  can  be  considered  to  represent  the  degree 
of  concavity  of  the  polygon. 

Convex  Visibility  Subproblems 

The  general  visibility  problem  between  a  target  and  an  occluding  polygon  can  now  be  reduced,  after 
the  above  decompositions,  to  visibility  subproblems  between  convex  polygons. 

There  are  three  types  of  convex  visibility  subproblems  that  result: 

•  Occluding  region  computation 

•  Hole  viewing  region  computation 

•  Gulf  viewing  region  computation 

Once  these  individual  subproblems  arc  sol. ed,  what  remains  is  to  combine  in  an  appropriate 
manner  the  component  viewing  and  occluding  regions  for  a  particular  occluding  polygon  and  target 
pair,  ft  is  intuitively  true  that  at  any  stage  in  the  computation,  occluded  regions  arc  added,  while 
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viewing  regions  are  subtracted,  to  compute  the  final  occluded  volume.  However,  it  is  important 
that  these  component  regions  be  considered  in  the  proper  order  to  guarantee  correctness  of  the  end 
result.  The  visibility  computations  need  to  start  from  the  lowest  levels  of  both  the  loop  and  convex 
trees  ascending  in  a  breadth-first  manner  to  the  root.  This  method  builds  the  result  in  a  "smallest- 
first"  approach  that  ensures  that  regions  are  first  combined  locally.  1'hc  global  algorithm  is  given 
in  more  detail  in  Ref.  3. 

Occluded  Region  Computation 

Consider  the  occluding  polygon  and  target  shown  in  Figure  1  .  Any  plane  that  partitions  three- 
dimensional  space  into  two  half-spaces,  a  half-space  containing  the  target  and  the  other,  which 
subsumes  the  occluding  polygon,  has  the  property  that  the  target  is  visible  from  any  viewpoint 
chosen  in  the  first  half-space.  In  the  limit,  this  plane  may  share  an  edge  with  the  target  and  a  vertex 
with  the  occluding  polygon  or  vice-versa,  in  which  case  the  viewing  region  attains  a  maximum. 
The  occluding  region  is  therefore  bounded  by  a  family  of  such  limiting  separating  planes  that  are 
defined  by  an  edge  and  a  vertex,  one  from  each  polygon  (in  cases  where  the  target  and  occluding 
polygon  are  properly  aligned,  the  limiting  separating  plane  is  defined  by  two  edges,  one  from  each 
polygon). 

We  determine  these  separating  planes  by  using  a  "rolling"  method.  In  this  approach,  a  separating 
plane  is  "rolled"  between  the  target  and  the  occluding  polygon  remaining  tangent  to  both  contin¬ 
uously.  The  limiting  positions  of  this  plane  define  the  bounding  planes  of  the  occluded  region. 

A  first  limiting  separating  plane  is  found  in  the  following  way:  The  plane  of  the  target  is  rotated 
around  one  of  its  edges  until  a  vertex  on  the  occluding  polygon  is  encountered.  At  this  point,  a 
limiting  separating  plane  is  found.  This  plane,  shown  in  Figure  16  to  pass  through  the  points  A, 
I)  and  C,  is  then  rotated  around  the  line  BC  constructed  between  the  limiting  vertex  C  and  any  of 
the  two  edge  vertices,  B  in  this  case.  The  direction  of  rotation  is  shown  in  Figure  16.  If  the  other 
edge  vertex,  A,  was  chosen,  the  rotation  direction  would  be  reversed.  During  this  rotation  either 
vertex  D1  of  the  occluding  polygon  or  D2  of  the  target  will  be  encountered  first  by  this  plane.  The 
rotation  axis  together  with  this  vertex  define  the  second  limiting  separating  plane  shown  in 
Figure  16  to  pass  through  points  B,  C  and  Dl.  A  similar  rotation  is  then  applied  to  this  new  plane 
to  determine  the  next  separating  plane. 

After  the  family  of  separating  planes  is  found,  they  arc  then  intersected  sequentially,  thus  avoiding 
any  general  half-space  intersection.  These  lines  of  intersection  together  with  the  occluding  polygon 
itself  define  the  occluded  region. 

At  this  point,  it  is  clear  why  the  convexity  of  the  target  and  occluding  polygons  is  an  inherent  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  rolling  procedure.  Only  then  do  the  limiting  separating  planes  truly  partition  the 
viewing  space  into  a  visible  region  on  one  side  of  this  plane  and  an  occluded  region  on  the  other 
side. 


Hole  Viewing  Region  Computation 

Consider  now  the  hole  polygon  and  target  shown  in  Figure  1  .  If,  for  each  edge  of  the  hole  polygon, 
a  plane  is  constructed  that  contains  this  edge  and  partitions  three-dimensional  space  into  two  half¬ 
spaces,  one  of  which  contains  both  the  target  and  the  hole,  then  the  target  is  visible  from  any 
viewpoint  chosen  in  the  intersection  of  these  half-spaces.  In  the  limit,  these  planes  may  share  a 
vertex  with  the  target  in  which  case  the  viewing  region  attains  a  maximum.  Flic  viewing  region  is 
therefore  bounded  by  a  family  of  such  limiting  planes  that  are  defined  by  an  edge  of  the  hole 
polygon  and  the  associated  limiting  vertex  on  the  target. 

We  find  these  limiting  planes  in  the  following  way: 

The  plane  of  the  hole  is  rotated  around  each  of  the  edges  of  the  hole  until  the  last  vertex  on  the 
target  polygon  is  encountered.  At  this  point  a  limiting  separating  plane  has  been  found.  In  this 
case,  the  limiting  planes  arc  such  that  the  target  and  hole  arc  now  in  the  same  half-space,  as  opposed 
to  different  half-spaces  in  the  occluding  case. 
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These  limiting  planes  are  then  intersected  sequentially,  again  avoiding  any  general  half-space  inter¬ 
section.  The  lines  of  intersection  together  with  the  hole  polygon  itself  define  the  viewing  region. 

Gulf  Viewing  Region  Computation 

Consider  the  gulf  and  target  shown  in  Figure  5  .  As  explained  in  “Convex  Material-Gulf  Decom¬ 
position  (Convex  Decomposition)”  ,  we  reduce  the  problem  of  determining  the  viewing  region  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  gulf  to  that  of  computing  the  viewing  region  of  an  equivalent  hole. 

The  equivalent  hole  is  larger  than  the  gulf,  and  is  extended  from  the  the  gulf  to  the  outside  of  the 
convex  hull  of  the  occluding  polygon  (sec  f  igure  7).  The  algorithm  for  the  construction  of  the 
equivalent  hole  can  he  found  in  Ref  T 

The  equivalent  hole  shown  in  Figure  7  is  clearly  concave  and  is  therefore  decomposed,  like  any 
other  hole  loop,  into  its  convex  parts.  In  turn,  the  visibility  regions  of  these  convex  parts  arc  then 
combined  to  determine  the  viewing  region  of  the  equivalent  hole,  shown  in  Figure  8  . 

The  Advantages  of  the  New  Method 

It  has  been  described  earlier  that  the  global  task  as  well  as  the  occluding  object  are  represented  by 
a  trec-within-a-tree  structure.  This  tree  provides  a  good  mechanism  for  pruning  for  the  sake  of 
speed.  Since  the  nodes  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  (especially  the  convex  tree)  represent  fine 
details  both  for  the  final  viewing  region  and  for  the  occluding  object,  pruning  the  tree  by  eliminating 
nodes  close  to  the  bottom  becomes  a  natural  filtering"  process  both  for  the  task  and  for  the  final 
viewing  region.  This  is  useful  since  for  computing  the  viewing  region,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  boundary  of  the  viewing  region  very  precisely,  although  it  should  be  consen'ative  ,  in  the 
sense  that  the  viewing  region  can  be  slightly  smaller  and  simpler  than  the  true  viewing  region,  but 
for  all  points  inside  the  viewing  region,  the  visibility  constraint  is  satisfied.  Therefore,  the  pruning 
must  start  from  the  level  of  the  tree  that  represents  holes  (holes  increase  the  viewing  region  while 
material  does  the  opposite).  For  objects  with  many  minute  details,  pruning  becomes  quite  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  the  computation  feasible. 

Another  advantage  of  the  new  method  is  its  speed.  There  arc  two  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
speed.  The  first  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  new  method  produces  much  fewer  convex  subtasks 
than  existing  methods,  as  explained  in  “Outline  of  The  New  Approach”.  The  second  comes  from 
the  pruning  mechanism  explained  above. 

Test  Results 

We  have  implemented  a  working  system  for  visibility  planning.  In  this  section,  we  seek  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  results  produced  by  the  working  system,  which  incorporates  the  new  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  paper,  are  correct.  We  do  this  two  ways.  One  is  to  show  the  3-D  view  of  the  occluded 
region  for  some  typical  examples  of  occluding  3D  polyhedra  and  targets,  so  that  visually,  these  re¬ 
sults  seem  plausible  and  reasonable.  Then,  we  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  results  by  moving  the 
viewpoint  to  some  spot  in  the  computed  viewing  region,  and  show  the  perspective  view  of  the 
occluding  object  and  the  target.  If  the  computation  for  the  viewing  region  is  correct,  then  the  target 
should  be  visible.  In  the  following,  wc  first  describe  the  environment  and  experimental  setup.  Then, 
we  present  the  two  ways  of  showing  the  correctness  of  the  working  system  described  above. 

Environment 

Our  algorithm  was  implemented  in  AMT/X,  an  object-oriented  programming  language  intended 
for  use  in  design  and  manufacturing  applications.  The  programs  arc  run  in  the  TGMS  (  Tiered 
Geometric  Modeling  System)  environment  (Ref  4  ).  TGMS  provides  an  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  to  our  in-house  solid  modeling  system,  GDI’  (Geometric  Design  Processor) 
(Ref  5),  as  well  as  many  geometry  classes  and  methods. 
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In  this  framework,  the  occluding  and  target  objects  as  well  as  the  viewing  and  occluded  regions,  are 
represented  as  solids  and  any  operations  on  them  (e  g.  convex  hull,  boolean  set  operations),  are 
conveniently  developed. 

Test  Results  when  the  Occluding  Object  is  Three-Dimensional 

In  Figure  17  an  occluding  polyhedron  and  a  target  are  shown.  The  occluding  polyhedron  is  first 
decomposed  into  faces.  Fach  face  is  then  treated  as  a  separate  occluding  polygon. 

Consider  faces  Fll)p  and  Fbol  in  Figure  17  .  Their  corresponding  occluded  regions  arc  shown  super¬ 
imposed  in  Figure  18.  After  the  union  of  these  two  regions  is  taken,  then  the  viewing  region  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  hole  is  reduced  to  the  region  where  the  target  can  be  viewed  through  both  the  top 
and  bottom  faces  of  the  polyhedron.  The  union  of  this  partial  result  with  the  occluded  regions  of 
the  remaining  faces  of  the  polyhedron  produces  the  final  occluded  volume  of  the  polyhedron  (see 
Figure  19). 

Validation 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  purpose  of  validation  is  to  place  the  viewpoint  inside  the  experimentally 
constructed  viewing  region,  and  see  whether  the  target  is  truly  visible.  We  arc  going  to  use  the  three 
dimensional  example  of  the  previous  paragraph  and  shown  in  Figure  17.  The  viewing  area  through 
the  hole  is  considered  and  for  this  area,  we  arc  going  to  show  two  views.  One  view  is  the 
comfortable  view  where  the  target  is  viewed  with  some  margin  of  clearance  between  the  occluding 
object  and  the  target.  Another  view  is  the  critical  view  where  the  occluding  object  just  barely  clears 
the  target,  the  purpose  for  choosing  the  critical  view  is  for  validating  the  preciseness  of  the 
boundary  of  the  viewing  region.  If  the  boundary  is  precise,  then  the  side  wall  of  the  viewing  region 
should  be  tangent  to  the  line  of  sight,  making  the  side  wall  invisible.  Such  is  indeed  the  case,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Figure  19  and  Figure  20  show  the  comfortable  view  and  the  critical  view  respectively.  It  is  seen  that 
the  target  is  clearly  visible,  and  that  the  side  wall  of  the  viewing  region  for  the  critical  viewing  con¬ 
dition  vanishes,  confirming  that  the  boundary  of  the  viewing  region  is  accurate. 

Other  test  results  and  a  more  extensive  validation  of  the  computed  occluded  region  can  be  found 
in  Ref.  .7. 

Conclusion 

A  new  method  for  viewpoint  planning  satisfying  the  visibility  constraint  as  well  as  results  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  validation  have  been  presented.  Flic  method  applies  to  the  general  case  where 
the  occluding  object  need  not  be  convex.  In  this  paper,  the  target  is  assumed  to  be  convex.  In  Ref. 
7,  we  describe  the  algorithm  for  the  general  case  where  the  target  is  not  convex.  We  will  also  con¬ 
sider  extending  the  method  to  include  curved  surfaces.  Currently,  if  the  method  described  in  this 
paper  is  to  be  applied  as  is,  then  curved  surfaces  must  be  approximated  by  polyhedra  containing 
the  curved  surfaces  completely  so  that  the  viewing  region  is  conservative  and  valid. 
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F'igure  5. 


The  occluding  object  is  a 
concave  polygon  with  a  hole  in 
it. 


Incorrect  occluded  region  if  the 
gulf  is  not  extended  into  an 
equivalent  or  virtual  hole. 


I  igurc  7.  The  gulf  is  extended  to  become 
a  virtual  gulf  or  equivalent  hole. 
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f  igure  R.  I  hc  viewing  region  through  the 
equivalent  hole. 
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Figure  13.  Second  level  of  the  convex 
decomposition. 


Figure  14.  1’hird  level  of  the  convex 
decomposition. 


Figure  15.  Fourth  level  of  the  convex 
decomposition. 


f  igure  16.  The  Rolling  method. 
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ABSTRACT 


A  multi-level  approach  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  algebraic  inequality  constraints  is  proposed.  The 
approach  improves  upon  Brooks’  extension  of  Bledsoe-Shostak’s  SUP-INF  method.  The  approach  involves 
abstracting  a  nonlinear  problem  to  a  linear  problem  and  to  a  problem  in  qualitative  reasoning  about  the 
signs  of  nonlinear  terms.  The  results  of  these  two  abstractions  of  a  nonlinear  problem  are  used  to  refine 
bounds  for  nonlinear  terms  and  finally,  to  compute  bounds  for  variables.  The  approach  is  motivated  by  our 
work  on  using  algebraic  and  geometric  constraints  in  model-based  vision.  It  is  also  likely  to  have  applications 
in  constraint  logic  programming  and  constraint-based  languages. 


MOTIVATION 


Constraints  arise  naturally  in  many  artificial  intelligence  applications  including  model-based  vision  [Sugi- 
hara,  1984;  Brooks.  1981;  Barry  et  al,  1988;  Cyrluk  et  al,  1987;  Cyrluk  et  al,  1988],  simulation  and  graphics 
[Borning,  1979],  solid  and  geometric  modeling,  robotics,  design  [de  Kleer  and  Brown,  1984],  qualitative  rea¬ 
soning  and  algebra  [de  Kleer  and  Brown,  1984;  Williams,  1988],  data  bases,  theorem  proving  and  natural 
language  understanding.  Constraints  are  also  being  incorporated  in  logic  programming  languages  to  enhance 
their  expressive  power,  especially  for  engineering  design  and  other  applications.  Constraint  solving  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  computationally  intensive  operation  in  constraint  logic  programming  languages  [Jaffar  and 
Lassez,  1987;  Heintz  et  al,  1986],  Constraint-based  programming  has  been  proposed  as  a  new  paradigm  for 
programming  which  is  especially  found  to  be  helpful  for  graphics  applications  [Leler,  1987]. 

This  paper  discusses  a  multi-level  approach  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  algebraic  inequality  constraints. 
Our  work  is  motivated  by  the  use  of  these  constraints  in  model-based  vision,  constraint  logic  programming, 
and  reasoning  about  computations  and  their  specifications.  The  problem  under  consideration  is: 


Given  a  finite  set  of  nonlinear  inequality  constraints  over  variables  ranging  over  the  reals,  find  whether  the 
constraints  can  be  satisfied.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  determine  intervals  of  values  which  the  variables  must 

'The  work  reported  here  was  partially  supported  by  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Program  under  the  Army  Engineer 
Topographic  Laboratories,  Contract  No.  DACA76-86-C-0007,  and  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  (AFSC),  under 
Contract  F49620-89-C-0033. 
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take  to  satisfy  the  constraints. 


This  problem  falls  in  the  theory  of  real  closed  fields  and  there  exist  many  complete  decision  procedures  for 
this  theory  and  an  interested  reader  may  look  at  [Tarski,  1948;  Arnon  et  al,  1984;  Canny,  1987]  for  details. 
However,  our  experience  is  that  these  procedures  are  so  general  purpose  that  even  simple  problems  which  can 
be  easily  done  using  heuristics  by  hand,  sometimes  cannot  be  done  using  these  procedures  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  computer  time  and  space  (see  [Davenport  et  al,  1988]  for  examples  of  such  problems). 

Our  goal  is  not  to  develop  a  method  that  solves  the  above  problem  completely,  since  we  suspect  a  complete 
method  is  very  likely  to  be  extremely  inefficient.  Instead,  we  are  interested  in  a  method  which  can  satis¬ 
factorily  solve  significant  instances  of  this  problem  arising  in  the  above-mentioned  application  domains.  In 
particular,  we  would  like  the  method  to  be  sound ;  that  is,  if  the  method  declares  that  the  constraints  are 
unsatisfiable,  then  they  indeed  should  be  unsatisfiable.  However,  the  method  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
unsatisfiability  in  all  cases.  In  cases  where  the  method  does  not  find  the  constraints  to  be  unsatisfiable, 
we  would  like  it  to  (i)  compute  the  intervals  of  possible  values  which  individual  variables  must  take  for  the 
constraints  to  be  (possibly)  satisfied,  and  (ii)  generate  additional  information  in  the  form  of  bounds  on  terms 
and  polynomials  which  can  be  used  incrementally,  i.e.,  to  refine  these  intervals  for  individual  variables  when 
additional  constraints  are  imposed. 

We  propose  a  multi-level  approach  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  constraints.  The  approach  involves  (i) 
abstracting  a  nonlinear  problem  to  a  linear  problem,  (ii)  qualitative  reasoning,  (iii)  propagating  bounds  on 
nonlinear  terms,  and  (iv)  solving  nonlinear  constraints.  If  the  unsatisfiability  of  constraints  is  detected  in 
any  of  these  steps,  the  original  problem  is  then  unsatisfiable. 

By  considering  each  term  in  a  nonlinear  problem  as  a  distinct  variable  and  ignoring  any  relationship  between 
nonlinear  terms,  nonlinear  constraints  can  be  abstracted  as  linear  constraints.  Linear  constraints  can  be 
solved  using  a  number  of  methods  including  methods  for  linear  progamming  or  other  methods  proposed  for 
this  problem  in  the  automated  reasoning  and  program  verification  literature  [Bledsoe,  1975;  Shostak,  1977]. 
Nonlinear  terms  can  now  be  further  abstracted  by  considering  their  signs  instead  of  their  values.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  following  subproblem: 


From  the  sign  constraints  on  nonlinear  terms,  decide  the  sign  of  an  arbitrary  nonlinear  term. 


A  similar  problem  arises  in  qualitative  reasoning  [Williams,  1988].  Once  the  sign  information  about  arbitrary 
nonlinear  terms  is  available,  it  can  be  used  to  obtain  tighter  bounds  on  subterms  including  the  individual 
variables. 

We  discuss  below  how  nonlinear  constraints  arise  in  different  application  domains.  We  give  an  overview 
of  Brooks’  extension  of  the  SUP-INF  method  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  constraints.  We  discuss  the 
limitations  of  the  method  as  well  as  improvements  made  to  the  method  to  enhance  its  applicability.  Finally 
we  discuss  the  multi-level  approach  to  reasoning  about  nonlinear  constraints,  and  illustrate  it  using  an 
example. 


APPLICATIONS 

The  need  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  constraints  arises  in  different  aspects  of  machine  vision,  qualitative 
reasoning,  reasoning  about  computations  and  specifications,  and  constraint  programming. 

Many  aspects  of  machine  vision  require  manipulating  algebraic  constraints,  in  particular,  for  generating 
models  from  descriptions,  for  matching  a  parameterized  model  specified  as  a  set  of  constraints  against 
an  image  with  errors,  as  well  as  for  recovering  three  dimensional  topological  information  about  objects. 
Brooks  and  Sugihara  pioneered  the  approach  of  using  algebrain  constraints  in  machine  vision.  Sugihara 
[Sugihara,  1984]  showed  how  labeling  line  drawings  of  polyhedral  objects  can  be  interpreted  as  solving 
linear  constraints.  Brooks  [Brooks,  1981]  demonstrated  the  use  of  his  extension  of  the  SUP-INF  method  for 
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matching  parameterized  models  based  on  generalized  cylinders.  He  also  illustrated  how  prediction  and  error 
correction  can  be  performed  by  constraint  solving. 

In  [Cyrluk  et  al,  1987]  we  began  investigating  formal  approaches  to  model  formation  and  model  matching 
using  algebraic  and  geometric  reasoning  methods.  In  particular,  we  defined  the  view  consistency  problem, 
which  uses  geometric  constraints  deduced  from  an  image  for  matching  against  another  image.  Nonlinear 
constraints  (equalities  and  inequalities)  naturally  arise  as  projection  constraints,  constraints  due  to  vertices 
belonging  to  a  common  face  or  surface,  parameterization  constraints  and  constraints  introduced  to  model 
uncertainity  and  errors.  The  work  reported  in  this  paper  is  motivated  by  these  applications;  preliminary 
investigations  were  described  in  [Cyrluk  et  al,  1987]  as  well  as  in  [Barry  et  al,  1988]. 

In  qualitative  reasoning  and  its  use  in  diagnostics  and  design  one  is  often  not  interested  in  quantitative  values 
but  more  in  the  nature  of  values  such  as  whether  they  are  positive,  negative,  increasing,  or  decreasing.  Given 
qualitative  information  about  certain  quantities,  one  is  interested  in  deducing  qualitative  information  about 
other  quantities  which  are  useful  in  making  proper  design  decisions.  The  multi-level  approach  presented  in 
the  paper  employs  an  efficient  qualitative  reasoning  algorithm  to  decide  the  sign  problem  of  nonlinear  terms 
from  the  signs  of  a  given  set  of  nonlinear  terms. 

Nonlinear  constraints  also  arise  while  reasoning  about  the  behavior  of  hardware  and  software.  An  example 
is  checking  whether  an  index  in  an  array  falls  within  its  bounds.  In  fact,  many  algorithms  for  deciding  the 
satisfiability  of  formulas  over  the  integers  (Pressburger  arithmetic)  were  motivated  by  their  application  in 
reasoning  about  programs  and  specifications  [Bledsoe,  1975;  Shostak,  1977]  An  interested  reader  may  consult 
these  papers  for  details. 

In  the  application  of  constraint  programming  in  the  logical  or  equational  paradigm,  nonlinear  algebraic 
constraints  arise  while  modeling  graphics  examples  as  well  as  solving  engineering  problems  and  other  appli¬ 
cations,  including  option  trading  [Heintz  et  al,  1986;  Jaffar  and  Lassez,  1987],  Incremental  algorithms  for 
solving  nonlinear  constraints  are  needed.  The  reader  may  consult  [Heintz  et  al,  1986]  as  well  as  [Jaffar  and 
Lassez,  1987]  for  a  good  discussion  of  properties  that  such  constraint  solving  algorithm  must  satisfy. 


SUP-INF  METHOD  AND  ITS  EXTENSION 

As  stated  above,  the  problem  of  solving  nonlinear  constraints  falls  within  the  theory  of  real  closed  fields.  This 
theory  was  shown  to  be  decidable  by  Tarski  in  the  1930’s.  Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  research 
done  in  improving  his  decision  procedure.  In  particular,  the  work  of  Collins  and  his  students,  and  Canny 
are  worth  mentioning.  There  exists  an  elegant  implementation  of  Collins’  cylindrical  algebraic  decomposition 
method  in  the  computer  algebra  system  SAC-2.  We  are,  however,  not  aware  of  any  implementation  of 
these  uniform  decision  procedures  which  can  be  satisfactorily  used  for  solving  nonlinear  constraints  arising 
in  application  domains  diacuo-.J  in  parU'mlii  machine  vision.  This  is  due  to  the  large  number  of 

variables  in  constraints  for  these  applications. 

An  example  of  a  particularly  interesting  incomplete  procedure  for  solving  nonlinear  constraints  is  Brooks’ 
adaptation  of  the  SUP-INF  method  for  solving  linear  constraints  developed  by  Bledsoe  and  modified  by 
Shostak.  The  original  SUP-INF  method  was  developed  for  deciding  the  unsatisfiability  of  linear  constraints 
over  the  integers.  Brooks  adapted  the  SUP-INF  method  to  nonlinear  constraints  including  trigonometric 
functions  to  be  used  for  parameterized  model  matching  in  a  model-based  vision  system  ACRONYM.  He 
claimed  that  this  extension  worked  quite  well  on  the  examples  arising  in  his  application.  Others  have 
also  reported  the  use  of  Brooks’  method  for  solving  algebraic  and  geometric  constraints  arising  in  image 
understanding  applications  [Fisher  and  Orr,  1987].  A  hierarchical  approach  to  reasoning  about  inequality 
constraints  which  combines  different  methods  was  proposed  in  [Sacks,  1987].  Some  of  the  limitations  of 
Brooks’  method  were  pointed  out  in  that  paper. 

Below,  we  first  give  an  overview  of  the  SUP-INF  method.  We  then  discuss  Brooks’  extension  for  considering 
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nonlinear  constraints  and  discuss  our  findings  regarding  the  limitation  of  this  method  and  modifications  to 
the  method  which  significantly  improved  the  performance  of  the  method. 


BROOKS’  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUP-INF  METHOD 

The  input  to  the  SUP-INF  method  is  a  conjunction  of  linear  inequalities  with  rational  (or  integer)  coefficients 
(an  equality  constraint  p*  =  0  is  transformed  into  a  conjunction  of  two  inequalities  Pi  <  0  and  pi  >  0).  The 
goal  is  to  decide  whether  these  inequalities  can  be  satisfied.  If  satisfiable,  the  method  produces  lower  and 
upper  bounds  for  each  variable  appearing  in  the  set  of  inequalities.  A  set  of  inequalities  is  unsatisfiable  if 
and  only  if  there  is  a  variable  for  which  its  lower  bound  is  greater  than  its  upper  bound. 

The  method  is  based  on  transforming  inequalities  such  that  each  variable  x  can  be  expressed  as  x  <  ubi  or 
x  >  Ibi,  where  ubi  and  Ibi  are,  in  general,  linear  expressions  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  variables.  An  upper 
bound  for  x,  SUP(x),  is  then  the  minimum  over  uVs,  whereas  a  low’er  bound  for  x,  INF(x),  is  the  maximum 
over  Ibi.  To  compute  the  minimum  of  ubi’s,  say,  the  algorithm  is  called  recursively  on  each  u6,-  in  an  attempt 
to  compute  the  lower  and  upper  bounds  on  u6,-  in  terms  of  the  variable  x.  Finally,  linear  equations  in  terms 
of  x  are  obtained  for  these  bounds,  which  can  be  solved.  A  dual  technique  is  used  for  computing  the  lower 
bounds.  In  this  way,  the  algorithm  computes  rational  upper  and  lower  bounds  for  each  variable. 

Shostak  proved  that  these  bounds  are  tight,  and  improved  this  method  for  deciding  satisfiability  over  the 
integers.  If  the  inequalities  do  not  have  a  rational  solution,  then  they  do  not  have  an  integer  solution  either. 
However,  if  they  do  have  a  rational  solution,  i.e.,  if  the  method  produces  satisfiable  intervals  of  upper  and 
lower  bounds  for  each  variable,  it  can  be  checked  whether  each  interval  has  an  integer.  If  for  some  variable, 
its  interval  does  not  include  an  integer,  the  inequalities  do  not  have  an  integer  solution.  Otherwise,  the 
procedure  has  to  search  over  integers  in  the  satisfiable  interval  of  each  variable. 

Brooks  extended  Bledsoe-Shostak’s  SUP-INF  method  to  be  applicable  to  nonlinear  inequalities.  The  basic 
approach  is  the  same  as  in  the  linear  case.  For  each  variable  x,  inequalities  are  transformed  so  that  all  terms 
in  which  x  appears  have  lower  bounds  Ibi's  and  upper  bounds  u6*’s  expressed  in  terms  of  other  variables. 
The  variable  x  is  then  factored  out  and  /6;’s  and  u6;’s  are  divided  by  appropriate  polynomials  to  compute 
a  lower  bound  as  the  maximum  over  rational  functions  and  an  upper  bound  as  the  minumum  over  rational 
functions  (a  rational  function  is  a  polynomial  divided  by  another  polynomial).  The  main  distinction  is  that 
before  dividing  a  polynomial  by  mother  polynomial,  the  extended  algorithm  performs  qualitative  reasoning 
to  determine  the  sign  of  the  polynomial  used  as  a  divisor.  For  that,  the  method  attempts  to  determine  the 
sign  of  variables  -  whether  the  value  is  always  positive,  zero  or  negative.  Sign  constraints  from  nonlinear 
terms  are  propagated  to  generate  sign  constraints  on  variables,  which  in  turn,  constrain  the  signs  of  other 
nonlinear  terms  involving  these  variables.  For  instance,  if  the  sign  of  xy  is  known  to  be  positive,  then  x  and 
y  will  have  the  same  sign,  either  both  are  positive  or  both  are  negative. 


Modifications 

Brooks’  method  is  limited  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  method  deals  with  each  nonlinear  term  separately 
without  constraining  other  terms  in  which  common  variables  appear.  For  instance,  as  pointed  out  by  [Sacks, 
1987],  for  computing  an  upper  bound  of  x2  —  x  when  x  is  unconstrained,  an  upper  bound  for  x2  and  a  lower 
bound  for  x  are  computed  independently  and  the  same  value  of  x  is  not  used  for  determining  bounds  of 
x2  —  x. 

Since  Brooks  had  found  his  method  to  be  quite  useful  for  parameterized  model  matching,  we  implemented 
Brooks’  extended  SUP-INF  method  in  GEOMETER ,  an  algebraic  and  geometric  reasoning  system  for  image 
understanding  applications  [Harris  et  al,  1988;  Barry  et  al,  1988].  We  experimented  with  it  on  a  number  of 
examples  including  examples  from  model  matching  and  model  formation.  We  tried  the  method  on  simple 
examples  arising  in  parameterized  model  matching.  Our  experience  with  the  method  was  not  positive.  We 
then  analyzed  Brooks’  method  and  investigated  the  following  heuristics  to  improve  its  performance: 

1.  Handling  equational  constraints  by  simplification  using  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm. 
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2.  Storing  the  results  of  intermediate  computations. 

3.  Identifying  a  subset  of  variables  as  parameters. 

4.  Propagating  sign  information  about  variables  by  multiple  runs  of  the  method. 

5.  Computing  disjoint  intervals  for  variables  by  case  analysis  on  the  signs  of  variables. 

Below,  we  briefly  review  each  of  the  improvements;  details,  with  examples  can  be  found  in  [Cyrluk  et  al, 
1988], 

One  of  the  first  modifications  was  to  combine  Brooks’  extended  SUP-INF  method  with  the  Grobner  basis 
algorithm  [Buchberger,  1985],  which  is  already  implemented  in  GEOMETER  [Harris  et  al,  1988].  The 
basic  idea  is  to  first  manipulate  equality  constraints  using  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm,  possibly  deducing 
additional  equality  constraints.  Equality  constraints  are  then  used  as  rewrite  rules  to  simplify  the  inequality 
constraints.  All  constraints  (input  as  well  as  deduced)  are  then  transformed  into  inequalities  and  the  SUP- 
INF  method  is  invoked.  If  any  new  equality  constraint  is  detected  (when  the  satisfiable  interval  for  some 
variable  or  term  includes  only  one  value,  i.e.,  its  upper  bound  and  lower  bound  are  identical),  then  that 
equality  constraint  is  further  propagated  using  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm.  This  improved  the  performance 
since  the  worst-case  complexity  of  Bledsoe-Shostak’s  method  is  exponential  in  the  number  of  variables  and 
handling  equality  constraints  using  rewriting  techniques  can  reduce  the  number  of  variables  needed  to  be 
considered. 

Another  modification  made  to  Brooks’  method  is  to  specify  a  subset  of  the  variables  as  input  variables.  When 
SUP  and  INF  are  called  on  these  variables,  no  extra  computation  takes  place,  rather  the  user  provided  bounds 
are  used.  This  modification  is  especially  useful  in  parameterized  model  matching  problems  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  variables  involved  [Cyrluk  et  al,  1988]. 

The  SUP-INF  method  is  highly  recursive.  We  observed  that  many  computations  in  the  method  were  being 
repeated,  so  storing  intermediate  computations  improved  the  performance,  i.e.,  SUP  and  INF  of  a  variable 
in  terms  of  other  variables  can  be  stored  for  future  use.  This  memory  feature,  which  Brooks  also  mentioned 
in  his  paper,  improved  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  by  two  orders  of  magnitude  on  some  nontrivial 
examples;  see  [Cyrluk  et  al,  1988]  for  details. 

The  above  modifications  improved  the  performance  of  the  method  significantly.  Despite  this,  the  method 
still  was  not  good  enough  to  be  useful  for  large  examples  with  more  than  20  variables;  further,  most  of  these 
variables  are  in  almost  every  constraint.  The  main  reason  for  the  poor  performance  is  the  highly  recursive 
nature  of  the  SUP-INF  method.  The  interaction  graph  of  the  subproblems  considered  in  the  recursive  calls 
indicates  that  in  the  worst  case  there  are  0(n")  subproblems  being  generated.  By  identifying  redundant 
computations,  it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  all  the  constraints  are  taken  into  account  by  generating  0(n3) 
subproblems.  Note  that  the  algorithm  is  still  exponential  due  to  the  symbolic  addition  and  subtraction 
of  terms  involving  min  and  max.  Handling  rational  functions  of  the  form  max(p1,  •  ■  ■  ,Pk)/Tnin(qi  •  •  • ,g(), 
where  Pi,qi  are  nonlinear  polynomials,  arising  in  the  extension  for  the  nonlinear  case  made  the  performance 
worse . 

Brooks  had  observed  in  his  paper,  “in  practice  we  have  not  encountered  any  case  where  the  method  failed 
to  detect  any  inconsistency.”  However,  he  could  not  identify  what  class  of  problems  could  be  solved  by  his 
method.  We  identified  simple  examples  of  unsatisfiable  nonlinear  inequalities  which  required  more  than  one 
run  of  the  method  [Cyrluk  et  al,  1988].  It  is  possible  to  design  a  family  of  examples  which  require  arbitrary 
many  runs  to  detect  inconsistency.  Further,  we  were  able  to  design  examples  of  satisfiable  inequalities  such 
that  the  bounds  on  variables  could  be  improved  by  multiple  runs.  This  phenomenon  has  to  do  with  the 
inability  to  compute  the  sign  information  about  variables  and  terms  in  a  single  run  since  variables  are 
considered  in  the  method  in  some  order. 

For  linear  inequalities,  Shostak  proved  that  the  SUP-INF  method  computes  tight  lowe.  nd  upper  bounds 
for  variables.  But  for  nonlinear  inequalities,  the  extended  SUP-INF  method  may  not  generate  good  bounds 
in  a  single  run;  in  fact,  there  are  examples  for  which  better  bounds  exist  (in  the  form  of  more  than  one 
interval)  but  the  SUP-INF  method  cannot  find  them  [Cyrluk  et  al,  1988].  One  possible  way  to  deal  with 
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this  limitation  is  to  perform  case  analysis  on  the  possible  values  of  selected  variables,  i.e.,  whether  a  variable 
is  zero,  positive  or  negative.  This  modification  resulted  in  decomposing  the  original  problem  into  many 
subproblems  and  gave  better  (but  disjoint)  intervals  for  variables. 


A  MULTI-LEVEL  APPROACH 

In  this  approach,  the  satisfiability  of  nonlinear  algebraic  constraints  is  not  directly  determined.  Rather,  the 
problem  is  abstracted  at  two  different  levels.  It  is  assumed  that  the  equality  constraints  have  already  been 
processed  using  the  Grobner  basis  algorithm  as  explained  above  and  that  they  have  been  tranformed  into  a 
conjunction  of  inequality  constraints.  Initially,  every  nonlinear  term  appearing  in  the  problem  is  abstracted 
to  be  a  distinct  variable.  Thus  nonlinear  terms  with  common  variables  will  be  abstracted  to  distinct  variables 
as  though  there  is  no  relation  between  them.  This  transformation  abstracts  the  nonlinear  problem  to  a  linear 
problem,  which  can  be  solved  using  well  known  techniques  for  solving  linear  constraints.  If  the  linear  problem 
is  not  satisfiable  then  the  nonlinear  problem  is  also  not  satisfiable,  but  not  necessarily  vice  versa. 

Using  the  solutions  obtained  from  the  linear  problem,  which  are  intervals  of  values  each  nonlinear  term 
can  take,  we  now  perform  a  qualitative  abstraction  and  analyze  the  relationship  between  various  nonlinear 
terms  by  examining  their  signs.  If  these  signs  are  not  consistent,  then  the  original  problem  is  unsatisfiable. 
Otherwise,  the  sign  information  is  used  to  further  refine  the  crude  bounds  obtained  from  the  first  level.  This 
also  can  be  done  using  linear  programming  techniques.  Finally,  Brooks’  extension  of  the  SUP-INF  method 
can  be  used  for  getting  better  bounds  using  the  sign  information  obtained  from  an  earlier  step. 

Here  is  a  top-level  description  of  our  heuristic  procedure. 

Input:  C:  A  set  of  nonlinear  constraints. 

Output:  B:  Bounds  on  the  variables  appearing  in  C  including  bounds  on  nonlinear  terms  as  well  as  poly¬ 
nomials. 

Step  1  (Variable  Abstraction):  Cva  ■=  variable.abstract(C).  Treat  each  distinct  nonlinear  term  as 
a  new  distinct  variable. 

Step  2  (Solving  Linear  Constraints):  If  Cva  is  inconsistent,  then  C  is  inconsistent.  Otherwise, 
Bva  Bounds  on  the  variables  in  Cva  (the  terms  in  C).  If  U  is  a  term  in  C,  then  Bva  will  consist 
of  bounds  of  the  form  /,  <  t,  <  u;. 

Step  3  (Sign  Reasoning):  From  the  bounds  of  the  nonlinear  terms  in  Bva,  get  their  signs  and  check  for 
their  consistency.  If  signs  are  inconsistent,  then  C  is  inconsistent.  If  signs  are  consistent,  then  use  these 
signs  to  deduce  the  signs  of  arbitrary  subterms  needed  in  the  following  steps. 

Step  4  (Bound  Propagation):  From  the  signs  in  step  3,  refine  the  bounds  obtained  in  step  2  and  compute 
bounds  on  the  original  variables  appearing  in  C. 

Step  5  (Further  Refinement):  Use  techniques  for  reasoning  about  nonlinear  constraints  to  further  refine 
these  bounds. 


VARIABLE  ABSTRACTION:  TRANSFORMING  NONLINEAR  PROBLEMS  TO  LINEAR 
PROBLEMS 

This  step  is  straightforward.  Every  nonlinear  term  is  replaced  by  a  distinct  variable.  This  transforms  a 
nonlinear  problem  into  a  linear  problem.  As  an  example  consider  the  following  constraints: 

2uv3xy 2 +  vx3yz 4  >  1 

2uv3xy2  —  3vx5yz 4  >  1 

—uv3xy2  +  2vx5yz4  —  uz  —  4uxy  >  —6 

—3uv3xy2  4-  vx5yzA  4  3uz  4-  5w xy  >  —8 
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After  variable  rbstiaction,  the  following  linear  constraints  are  obtained: 

+  <2  >  1 

— 4<i  -  3<2  >  1 

—t  i  +  2<2  —  ^3  —  4^4  >  —6 

— 3ti  +  <2  +  3<3  +  5<4  ^  —  8 

Solving  Linear  Constraints 

Given  the  set  of  linear  constraints  of  the  form  ^Zi(c«  *  *•)  >  c<  where  the  Cj  and  c  are  rational  numbers, 
and  ti  are  real  valued  variables;  determine  whether  the  set  of  constraints  is  satisfiable,  and  if  so  find  tight 
bounds:  <  ti  <  u,  .  By  the  following  proposition,  if  the  linear  problem  is  unsatisfiable,  then  the  original 

nonlinear  problem  is  unsatisfiable,  but  the  converse  does  not  hold.  The  bounds  obtained  in  this  step  are 
usually  cruder,  because  the  relationship  between  different  nonlinear  terms  is  not  considered.  The  remaining 
steps  attempt  to  refine  these  bounds  further. 

Proposition  1:  Given  a  set  of  nonlinear  constraints  C,  if  variable -abstract(C)  is  unsatisfiable,  then  C  is 
unsatisfiable. 

We  have  explored  the  use  of  three  methods:  (i)  linear  SUP-INF,  (ii)  a  modification  to  the  linear  SUP-INF 
in  which  equality  constraints  are  handled  using  rewriting  techniques  [Buchberger,  1985;  Cyrluk  et  al,  1988], 
and  (iii)  the  Simplex  linear  programming  algorithm.  For  large  problems  such  as  those  arising  in  in  the  model 
formation  and  parameterized  model  matching  applications  of  machine  vision,  the  simplex  method  performed 
the  best  because  the  performance  of  the  SUP-INF  method  and  its  modification  gets  worse  as  the  number  of 
variables  in  a  problem  increases. 

In  the  example  above  linear  programming  produces  the  following  bounds: 

<i  >  2  <2  <  -3  <3  <  -2  <4  >  1 

If  a  variable  has  the  same  lower  and  upper  bound  implying  that  its  value  is  uniquely  determined,  that 
variable  can  be  eliminated  by  uniformly  substituting  its  value. 

QUALITATIVE  REASONING:  SIGN  CONSISTENCY  AND  COMPUTING  SIGNS 

From  the  crude  bounds  on  nonlinear  terms  obtained  in  the  previous  step,  we  abstract  the  values  to  their 
signs.  We  would  like  to  decide  whether  the  constraints  in  C  can  restrict  each  term  (including  the  original 
variables  in  C )  to  one  of  the  following  five  signs:  zero,  positive,  negative,  nonnegative  (only  if  the  term  can 
have  0  as  well  as  positive  values),  and  nonpositive  (only  if  the  term  can  have  0  as  well  as  negative  values).1 
For  the  case  when  a  term  lies  within  the  range  of  a  negative  and  positive  real,  it  is  said  to  have  the  unknown 
sign.  By  the  following  proposition,  if  the  signs  of  terms  are  not  consistent,  then  the  original  set  C  of  nonlinear 
constraints  is  not  satisfiable. 

Proposition  2:  Let  {/,•  <  xe-3  <  u,  |  1  <  i  <  m}  be  the  bounds  obtained  by  solving  variable  jabstract(C) . 
If  the  terms  in  mu  x'/  I  1  <  *  <  m}  cannot  be  consistently  assigned  unique  signs  (i.e. ,  zero,  positive, 
negative,  nonnegative,  nonpositive,  unknown),  then  C  is  unsatisfiable. 

The  sign  consistency  check  is  done  in  two  parts.  First,  we  assume  that  none  of  the  variables  is  zero,  and 
determine  whether  terms  can  be  consistently  assigned  positive  and  negative  signs  under  that  assumption.  If 
not,  there  are  two  possibilities:  there  are  terms  whose  value  is  zero,  or  the  sign  constraints  are  inconsistent 

’A  term  that  takes  the  value  0  is  assumed  to  have  the  sign  zero,  and  not  both  the  nonnegative  and  nonpositive  signs. 
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thus  implying  that  the  original  set  of  constraints  is  inconsistent.  To  disambiguate  these  two  cases,  another 
qualitative  reasoning  check  for  determining  whether  terms  can  take  zero  values  is  performed. 


Positive  and  Negative  signs 

Assuming  that  all  variables  are  nonzero  we  give  a  polynomial  time  decision  procedure  for  deciding  whether 
terms  can  have  negative  or  positive  signs  and  if  so  computing  their  signs.  This  decision  procedure  can  be 
used  to  deduce,  for  any  nonlinear  term  involving  variables  which  satisfy  the  sign  constraints,  whether  the 
term  has  the  negative  or  positive  sign.  The  key  observation  is  that  multiplication  on  reals  when  applied 
to  positive  and  negative  signs  behaves  exactly  as  the  boolean  equivalence  connective  This  observation 
allows  us  to  transform  the  sign  constraint  problem  to  solving  linear  boolean  equations  over  a  boolean  ring 
(or  the  field  Zo),  in  which  the  addition  operator  is  the  exclusive-or  connective.  We  identify  the  negative  sign 
with  0  (false)  and  the  positive  sign  with  1  (true). 

Corresponding  to  each  variable  x  in  C ,  we  introduce  a  corresponding  boolean  variable,  sx ,  which  has  the 
value  0  (1)  iff  x  is  negative  (positive).  Given  a  term  t  =  nr=ixi‘>  we  generate  a  propositional  formula, 
sign-prop(t)  using  <=>•  as  follows: 

1.  remove  all  variables  with  even  exponents. 

2.  make  all  odd  exponents  one. 

3.  replace  *  with  and  Xi  with  sXl. 

The  O'  connective  in  a  propositional  constraint  can  be  converted  into  0  (exclusive-or  connective). 

For  example,  sign-prop(uv3xy3)  is  su  O  (s„  O  «*). 

For  constraints  of  the  form  <  ti  <  u;  we  generate  sign  constraints  as  follows: 

1.  If  /;  >  0  then  generate  sign-prop(ti)  =  1. 

2.  If  u,  <  0  then  generate  sign.prop(ti)  =  0. 

3.  Otherwise  the  sign  of  <,•  is  unknown  and  no  sign  constraint  is  generated. 

Note  that  this  translation  works  because  we  are  assuming  that  the  signs  of  all  the  variables  are  nonzero. 

For  example,  uv3xy 2  >  0  is  equivalent  to  ( su  O  (s„  o  sx ))  =  1.  When  O  is  changed  to  0,  we  get 

Sy  0  Sy  0  SX  -  1  . 

Proposition  3:  Assuming  that  all  the  X;  are  nonzero,  the  sign  of  a  term  t  =  n7=  i  xi'  >s  positive  (negative) 
iff  signjprop{t)  is  1(0). 

Given  {/,•  <  nj=i  xj’  <  |  1  <  i  <  m},  for  every  positive  or  negative  term,  associate  a  proposition 

constructed  using  sign-prop  with  it.  We  obtain  a  finite  set  (in  general  <  m )  of  boolean  equations.  These 
boolean  equations  can  be  solved  using  Gaussian  elimination  (an  n3  algorithm  where  n  is  the  number  of 
boolean  variables)  or  more  efficient  algorithms  based  on  matrix  multiplication  and  inversion  [Baase,  1978]. 

From  the  constraints  for  the  above  example:  uv3xy 2  >  2,  vx3yzA  <  —3,  uz  <  —2,  and  uyx  >  1,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  boolean  equations  are  obtained:  su  0  sv  0  sx  =  1,  s„  0  sx  0  sy  =  0,  su  0  sz  =  1,  su  ©  sy  0  sx  =  1. 
Using  Gaussian  elimination  to  generate  a  triangular  system  gives:  Sj,0sz  =  0,  sx  —  0,  s„0Si  =  0,  su®sz  =  1. 

Theorem  4:  Let  PC  be  the  set  of  propositional  constraints  generated  from  {/,  <  x <  m  \  1  <  i  < 
m}.  A  term  t  is  positive  (negative)  if  and  only  if  PC  f=  sign.prop(t)  =  1  (or  PC  \=  sign.prop(i)  —  0). 

An  n3  algorithmm  can  also  be  obtained  by  converting  equations  into  rewrite  rules.  Note  that  the  xor 
operator,  0,  satisfies  the  equations  x  0  x  =  0.  By  converting  equations  into  rewrite  rules  using  an  ordering 
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Sy  >  sr  >  s,  >  $u  >  s:,  we  get:  Sj-  —  su  0  sv  ©  1  from  the  first  equation.  Using  this  rule,  the  second 
equation  simplifies  to:  sy  -}s„  =  1  which  gives  a  rewrite  rule  s y  — ■  stl  +  1.  The  third  equation  giv^s  the 
rewrite  rule:  — >  s,  +  1.  These  three  rules  simplify  t  lie  fourth  equation  to:  *\  ©.•...  =  0  thus  giving  a  rule 
4,  —  s~.  If  the  rules  are  interreduced,  then  we  get  a  reduced  set  of  rewrite  rules:  sy  —  sz ,  sT  —  0,  sv  — »■  s*, 
4U  —  s,  0  1,  which  are  the  rules  corresponding  to  the  reduced  triangular  system  generated  by  Gaussian 
elimination.  These  rewrite  rules  can  be  used  as  a  decision  procedure  to  determine  the  sign  of  arbitrary 
terms.  For  example,  given  the  term  up,  sign-prop(iiv)  —  su  Is,  ©  1,  which  can  be  rewritten  using  these 
rules  to:  «u  ©  s,,  ©  1  —  su  ©  s.  ©  1  —  s;  ©  s.  ©  1  ©  1  =  0,  thus  indicating  that  uv  is  negative. 

If  the  sign  constraints  are  satisfiable.  then  the  sign  information  can  be  used  in  steps  4  and  5  to  refine  the 
bounds  on  terms.  If  the  sign  constraints  are  unsatisfiable,  this  inconsistency  could  be  because  a  term  is  0, 
or  the  original  constraints  are  unsatisfiable.  To  check  for  the  first  case  of  terms  being  0,  a  different  sign 
constraint  satisfaction  problem  in  which  terms  can  have  either  0  or  nonzero  values,  is  solved. 


Zero  and  Non-zero  Values 

From  the  above  sign  reasoning  step,  we  have  additional  information  that  the  product  of  all  the  variables 
appearing  in  the  constraints  is  0,  which  we  add  as  an  additional  constraint.  From  the  intervals  obtained  for 
terms  by  solving  the  linear  constraint  problem,  it  is  known  what  variables  (and  hence  terms)  cannot  be  0, 
i.e..  if  a  term  t  is  <  0  or  >  0,  then  each  of  the  variables  in  t  must  be  nonzero.  From  each  constrained  term 
which  has  a  nonnegative,  nonpositive  or  an  unknown  sign,  the  nonzero  variables  can  be  eliminated  without 
changing  their  qualitative  value  being  zero  or  nonzero.  After  this  elimination,  if  there  are  certain  subterms 
left  which  could  possibly  take  0  as  their  values,  then  the  sign  consistency  check  succeeds.  This  check  can  be 
clone  in  linear  time. 

The  qualitative  information  thus  obtained  is  not  necessarily  complete.  For  instance  the  above  algorithm 
may  say  that  xyzu  —  0  meaning  that  at  least  one  of  the  variables  x,  y,  z  and  u  is  0.  However  it  might  be 
tlie  case  that  both  xy  =  0  and  zu  —  0  can  be  deduced.  Minimal  terms  that  are  0  can  be  computed  using  an 
exponential  time  algorithm. 


Relationship  to  Williams'  Qualitative  Algebra 

Williams  [Williams,  1988]  also  needs  to  reason  about  signs  in  a  qualitative  reasoning  application.  The  main 
difference  between  his  method  and  ours  is  that  we  restrict  our  sign  algebra  to  deal  only  with  multiplication. 
This  allows  us  to  come  up  with  an  efficient  decision  procedure  to  decide  the  sign  problem,  whereas  his 
qualitative  sign  algebra  in  general  cannot  be  solved.  The  purpose  of  our  two  systems  is  vastly  different. 
Williams’  ultimate  goal  is  to  reason  about  thresholds.  Ours  is  to  reason  about  signs  to  aid  us  in  deriving 
better  numerical  bounds. 


PROPAGATING  BOUNDS  ON  TERMS  USING  SIGN  INFORMATION 

Given  a  set  By  a  of  bounds  on  terms  of  the  form  1,  <  ti  <  iq,  where  t{  =  nj=i  xj’  ’  find  optimal  bounds  : 
h  <xj<  uj 

This  problem  is  almost  the  dual  of  the  linear  problem  of  step  2  (witli  multiplication  replacing  addition).  The 
difference  is  that  when  dividing,  the  sign  of  variables  must  be  taken  into  account,  whereas  when  subtracting, 
it  does  not  have  to  be. 

In  linear  algebra,  given,  / 12  <  <1  +Q  <  U12  and  l\  <  ti  <  Hi  then  /12  —  <1  <  T2  <  w  12  — / 1.  But  with  products: 
given.  / j 2  <  U  *  t'2  £  ui2  and  /j  <  <1  <  « 1  then 

1.  if  <i  is  positive  then  / 12//1  <  tn  < 

2.  if  <1  is  negative  then  u\2/ri\  <  <2  <  h?/u\ 
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Positive  Variables  When  the  sign  of  all  the  variables  are  positive  simple  modifications  of  the  methods 
used  in  step  2  can  be  used,  or  the  problem  can  be  converted  to  one  involving  linear  constraints.  This  can  be 
done  by  taking  the  logarithm  of  the  terms  (products)  to  obtain  sums.  This  is  only  defined  when  the  signs  of 
all  the  variables  are  positive.  This  is  summarized  in  the  following  theorems. 

Proposition  5:  The  function,  o  :  x  i— >  log(j-)  is  an  isomorphism  betvveeen  (;)i+  ,{*,/,>,  min,  max} )  and 
(■}?,  {  +  ,  — .  >,  min,  muj'}),  where  :W+  does  not  include  0. 

Definition:  (liven  the  set  By  A  in  which  the  sign  of  every  x,  is  positive.  Define  LOG{By  A )  to  be  the  set 
of  linear  constraints  of  the  form,  log(/,)  <  5,  <  log(ti,),  where  .S',  =  ey  *  log -r; ,  and  log-i,  are  new 

variables. 


Proposition  G:  Let  l,  <  x,  <  u,  be  the  set.  of  optimal  bounds  of  By  A  (again  with  only  positive  variables), 
and  let  //,  <  log- x,  <  lit,  be  the  set  of  optimal  bounds  for  LOG(ByA).  Then  //,  =  log(/,)  and  lit,  =  log(w,). 


Negative  Variables  When  the  signs  of  all  the  variables  are  determined  but  are  not  all  positive,  an  equiv¬ 
alent  set  of  constraints  can  be  obtained  in  which  they  are  all  positive.  For  each  negat  ive  variable,  x,,  replace 
it  with  a  positive  variable,  x[  =  — jq,  and  modify  the  constraints  accordingly. 

Definition:  Let  By A  be  a  set  of  bounds  on  terms  where  some  of  the  variables  might  be  negative,  but  the 
sign  of  all  the  variables  are  known.  Define  POS{By  A)  to  be  the  set  of  constraints  in  which  all  the  variables 
are  positive,  obtained  from  By  A  through  the  transformation  described  above. 

For  example  the  set  of  constraints: 


-3  < 

X 

< 

-1  1 

< 

x' 

< 

3 

2  < 

-4  < 

y 

< 

< 

^  j  is  equivalent  to:  ^ 

< 

< 

y 

x'y 

< 

< 

5 

4 

.J  < 

x'-g 

< 

32  3 

< 

x'?y 

< 

32 

with  x'  =■ 

—  X. 

Proposition  8:  Let  x  be  a  variable  that  is  negative  in  By A ,  and  x'  be  its  corresponding  variable  in 
POS(  By  A).  If  /  <  x'  <  u  is  the  optimal  bound  for  x‘  in  POS(  By  A ),  then  —  u  <  x  <  —l  is  the  optimal 
bound  for  x  in  ByA. 

Thus  when  tin1  sign  of  all  the  variables  are  known  the  problem  of  propagating  bounds  through  terms  can  be 
solved  as  a  linear  programming  problem. 


Unknown  Signs  When  the  sign  of  only  a  few  variables  are  unknown  then  multiple  linear  programming 
problems  can  be  generated  by  performing  case  analysis  on  the  signs  of  those  variables.  After  solving  the 
linear  programming  problems  the  bounds  on  the  original  variables  car.  be  obtained  by  taking  the  antilog  of 
the  new  bounds. 


Definition:  Let  By, ,  be  a  set  of  bounds  on  terms,  but  with  variables  uxl . n jq.  having  unknown  signs. 

Then  define  CA(By,\)  to  be  the  set  of  bounds  obtained  from  By  t  in  which  the  sign  of  all  the  variables  are 
known.  C.'A{  By A  )  consists  of  3*  bounds  and  is  obtained  by  considering  all  possible  signs  (positive,  negative, 
and  zero)  of  the  variables  in  By  a  with  unknown  signs. 
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Proposition  9:  Let  /,  <  x  <  u,  be  the  set  of  optimal  bounds  for  x  in  each  of  the  problems  in  C A(BVv a) ■ 
Then  the  optimal  bound  for  x  in  By  A  is: 


min  /,  <  x  <  max  Uj. 
i  i 


FURTHER  REFINEMENTS  AND  OTHER  HEURISTICS 

If  an  inconsistency  of  the  constraints  is  not  detected  in  the  above  steps,  the  result  is  lower  and  upper  bounds 
for  terms  and  variables.  Additional  heuristics  can  be  used  to  refine  these  bounds  further.  In  particular,  if  a 
univariate  polynomial  is  generated  during  the  computation,  its  roots  can  be  found  using  numerical  methods 
or  by  Sturm  sequences  [Davenport  et  al,  1988],  which  can  be  used  to  get  better  bounds  on  the  variable  and 
terms  in  which  the  variable  appears.  Finally,  using  the  sign  information  about  terms,  Brooks’  extension  of 
the  SUP-INF  method  can  be  used  i  lore  effectively  on  polynomial  inequalities. 
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1.  Abstract 

Large  production  systems  (rule-based  systems)  continue  to  suffer  from  extremely  slow  execution 
which  limits  their  utility  in  practical  applications  as  well  as  in  research  settings.  Most  efforts  at 
speeding  up  these  systems  have  focused  on  match  or  knowledge- search  parallelism  in  production 
systems.  Though  good  speed-ups  have  been  achieved  in  this  process,  the  total  speed-up  available  from 
this  source  is  not  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  slow  execution  in  large-scale  production  system 
implementations.  Such  large-scale  tasks  can  be  expected  to  increase  as  researchers  develop  increasingly 
more  competent  rule-based  systems. 

In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  task-level  parallelism,  which  is  obtained  by  a  high-level  decomposition  of 
the  production  system.  Speed-ups  obtained  from  task-level  parallelism  will  multiply  with  the  speed-ups 
obtained  from  match  parallelism.  Our  vehicle  for  the  investigation  of  task-level  parallelism  is  SPAM,  a 
high-level  vision  system,  implemented  in  a  production  system  architecture.  SPAM  is  a  mature  research 
system  having  over  600  productions,  with  a  typical  scene  analysis  task  having  between  50,000  to 
400,000  production  firings  and  an  execution  rime  of  the  onder  of  10  to  100  cpu  hours. 

We  present  a  characterization  of  task-level  parallelism  in  production  systems  and,  from  that,  select  an 
explicit,  data-driven  approach  for  exploiting  task-level  parallelism.  We  describe  a  methodology  for 
applying  the  chosen  approach  to  obtain  a  parallel  task  decomposition  of  SPAM  and  to  arrive  at  our 
parallel  implementation,  SPAM/PSM.  We  present  the  results  of  that  implementation  that  show  near  linear 
speed-ups  of  over  12  fold  using  14  processors  and  that  point  the  way  to  substantial  speed-ups  from 
task-level  parallelism1. 


2.  Introduction 

Large  production  systems  (rule-based  systems)  continue  to  suffer  from  extremely  slow  execution 
which  limits  their  utility  in  practical  applications  as  well  as  research  settings.  Most  efforts  at  speeding 
up  these  systems  have  focused  on  match,  i.e.,  knowledge-search,  parallelism  in  production 
systems  [3,  5,  7,  14,  19,  20].  Though  good  speed-ups  have  been  achieved  in  this  process,  the  total 
speed-up  available  from  this  source  is  limited.  Therefore,  match  parallelism  alone  will  not  alleviate  the 
problem  of  slow  execution  in  production  systems. 

In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  task-level  parallelism,  which  is  obtained  by  a  high-level  decomposition  of 
the  production  system.  Speed-ups  obtained  from  task-level  parallelism  will  multiply  with  the  speed-ups 
obtained  from  match  parallelism.  Our  vehicle  for  the  investigation  of  task-level  parallelism  is 
SPAM  [11,  12,  13],  a  high-level  vision  system,  implemented  in  a  production  system  architecture.  SPAM 


'This  research  was  partially  supported  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  under  Grant  AFOSR-89-0199,  and 
by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DOD),  ARPA  Order  No.  4976,  monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Avionics 
Laboratory  Under  Contract  F33615-87-C-1499.  The  views  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  document  are  those  of  the 
authors  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official  policies,  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  Air  Force  Office 
of  Scientific  Research,  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  or  the  US  Government 
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is  a  mature  research  system  having  over  600  productions,  with  a  typical  scene  analysis  task  requiring 
between  50,000  to  400,000  production  firings  and  an  execution  time  of  the  order  of  10  to  100  cpu 
hours2.  Unlike  most  other  production  systems  examined  for  studies  in  parallelism,  it  has  embedded  in  it 
a  large  computational  demand  related  to  the  vision  task  that  it  performs.  This  task-related  computation 
is  separate  from  the  computation  performed  for  knowledge-search  in  the  system.  This  is  evident  in  the 
large  RHS  processing  time  for  this  system.  While  many  production  systems  spend  up  to  90%  of  their 
time  in  knowledge-search,  SPAM  spends  only  about  30-50%  of  its  time  there. 

In  this  paper,  we  show  that  the  opportunities  for  task-level  parallelism  in  SPAM  are  high  and  provide  a 
much  larger  payoff  in  speed-up  than  match  parallelism.  We  present  a  methodology  and  a  set  of 
principles  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  parallel  decomposition  of  the  SPAM  task  that  results  in  near  linear  speed- 
ups  of  over  12  fold  using  14  processors  on  a  16-processor  shared-memory  multiprocessor.  Our  results 
also  indicate  that  a  potential  speed-up  of  50  to  100  fold  may  be  achievable  due  to  task-level  parallelism. 
We  further  show  that  match  parallelism,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  task-level  parallelism,  gives 
another  multiplicative  factor  of  speed-up  which  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  match  component  in  the 
overall  execution  time.  In  the  SPAM  system,  this  additional  multiplicative  factor  is  around  1.5  to  2. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  Section  3  provides  some  background  about  production  systems 
and  SPAM,  the  image  interpretation  system  that  is  the  focus  of  our  analysis  of  task-level  parallelism. 
Section  4  discusses  match  parallelism  and  task-level  parallelism  in  production  systems.  We  describe  a 
new  organization  to  compare  previous  work  in  task-level  parallelism  along  several  independent 
dimensions.  Section  5  discusses  the  implementation  methodology  used  to  determine  appropriate  levels 
for  task-level  parallelism.  We  also  describe  a  set  of  experiments  and  measurements  on  SPAM  that 
allowed  us  to  select  an  appropriate  grain  of  decomposition.  These  techniques  should  be  applicable  to 
the  analysis  of  other  large  production  systems  for  evaluating  the  opportunities  for  task-level  parallelism. 

A  new  system,  SPAM/PSM,  resulted  from  the  apolication  of  this  methodology  and  its  implementation  is 
described  in  Section  6.  Section  7  presents  a  detai.  'd  analysis  of  the  results  of  experiments  across  several 
dimensions  including  grain  of  decomposition,  speed-ups  due  to  processor  allocation  for  match-level  and 
task-level  parallelism.  Finally,  Section  8  presents  a  summary  of  our  research  results  and  Section  9 
discusses  some  issues  for  future  work. 


3.  Background 

In  this  section  we  provide  a  brief  overview  of  OPS5  and  SPAM.  SPAM  is  implemented  in  OPS5,  hence 
the  description  of  OPS5  will  be  useful  in  understanding  some  of  the  issues  in  how  SPAM  represents 
knowledge  about  spatial  and  structural  constraints  used  in  computer  vision.  Besides  providing 
background  information,  this  section  introduces  the  terminology  that  will  be  used  in  the  rest  of  this 
paper. 


3.1.  OPS5 

An  OPS5  [2]  production  system  is  composed  of  a  set  of  if-then  rules,  called  productions,  that  make  up 
the  production  memory,  and  a  database  of  temporary  data  structures,  called  the  working  memory.  The 
individual  data  structures  are  called  working  memory  elements  (WMEs),  and  are  lists  of  attribute-value 
pairs.  Each  production  consists  of  a  conjunction  of  condition  elements  (CEs)  corresponding  to  the  if 
part  of  the  rule  (also  called  the  left-hand  side  or  LHS),  and  a  set  of  actions  corresponding  to  the  then  part 
of  the  rule  (also  called  the  right-hand  side  or  RHS). 

The  CEs  in  a  production  consist  of  attribute-value  tests,  where  some  attributes  may  contain  variables 
as  values.  The  attribute-value  tests  of  a  CE  must  all  be  matched  by  a  WME  for  the  CE  to  match;  the 
variables  in  the  condition  element  may  match  any  value,  but  if  the  variable  occurs  in  more  than  one  CE 
of  a  production,  then  all  occurrences  of  the  variable  must  match  identical  values.  When  all  the  CEs  of  a 
production  are  matched,  the  production  is  satisfied,  and  an  instantiation  of  the  production  (a  list  of 
WMEs  that  matched  it),  is  created  and  entered  into  the  conflict  set.  The  production  system  uses  a 
selection  procedure  called  conflict-resolution  to  choose  a  production  from  the  conflict  set,  which  is  then 


2These  measurements  are  taken  from  the  Lisp-based  version  of  OPS5  running  on  a  VAX/785  processor. 
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fired.  When  a  production  fires,  the  RHS  actions  associated  with  that  production  are  executed.  The  RHS 
actions  can  add,  remove  or  modify  WMEs,  or  perform  I/O. 

The  production  system  is  executed  by  an  interpreter  that  repeatedly  cycles  through  three  steps: 

1.  Match 

2.  Conflict-resolution 

3.  Act 

The  matching  procedure  determines  the  set  of  satisfied  productions,  the  conflict-resolution  procedure 
selects  a  single  instantiation,  and  the  act  procedure  executes  its  RHS.  These  three  steps  are  collectively 
called  the  recognize-act  cycle. 


3.2.  SPAM:  A  Production  System  Architecture  For  Scene  Interpretation 

SPAM  [11,  12,  13]  is  a  production  system  architecture  for  the  interpretation  of  aerial  imagery  with 
applications  to  automated  cartography  and  digital  mapping.  It  tests  the  hypothesis  that  the  interpretation 
of  aerial  imagery  requires  substantial  knowledge  about  the  scene  under  consideration.  Knowledge  about 
the  type  of  scene  —  airport,  suburban  housing  development,  urban  city  —  aids  in  low-level  and 
intermediate  level  image  analysis,  and  will  drive  high-level  interpretation  by  constraining  search  for 
plausible  consistent  scene  models.  SPAM  has  been  applied  in  two  task  areas:  airport  and  suburban  house 
scene  analysis.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  describe  the  SPAM  architecture,  and  give  run-time 
statistics  that  lead  us  to  focus  on  one  phase  for  our  studies  in  parallelism. 

As  with  many  vision  systems,  SPAM  attempts  to  interpret  the  2-dimensional  image  of  a  3-dimensional 
scene.  A  typical  input  image  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  particular  goal  of  the  SPAM  system  is  to 
interpret  an  image  segmentation,  composed  of  image  regions,  as  a  collection  of  real-world  objects.  For 
example,  the  output  for  the  image  in  Figure  1  would  be  a  model  of  the  airport  scene,  describing  where 
the  runway,  taxiways,  terminal-building(s),  etc.,  are  all  located.  SPAM  uses  four  basic  types  of  scene 
interpretation  primitives:  regions,  fragments,  functional  areas,  and  models.  SPAM  performs  scene 
interpretation  by  transforming  image  regions  into  scene  fragment  interpretations.  It  then  aggregates 
these  fragments  into  consistent  and  compatible  collections  called  functional  areas.  Finally,  it  selects 
sets  of  functional  areas  to  form  models  of  the  scene. 


Phase  4 
(MODEL) 


Phase  3 
(FA) 


Phase  2 
(LCC) 


Phase  1 
(RTF) 


Figure  1:  Aerial  image  of  San  Francisco  Airport 


Figure  2:  Interpretation  phases  in  SPAM. 


As  shown  in  Figure  2,  each  interpretation  phase  is  executed  in  the  order  given.  SPAM  drives  from  a 
local,  low-level  set  of  interpretations  to  a  more  global,  high-level,  scene  interpretation.  There  is  a  set  of 


hard-wired  productions  for  each  phase  that  control  the  order  of  rule  executions,  the  forking  of  processes, 
and  other  domain-independent  tasks.  However,  this  "bottom-up"  organization  does  not  preclude 
interactions  between  phases.  For  example,  prediction  of  a  fragment  interpretation  in  functional-area 
(FA)  phase  will  automatically  cause  SPAM  to  reenter  local-consistency  check  (LCC)  phase  for  that 
fragment.  Other  forms  of  top-down  activity  include  stereo  verification  to  disambiguate  conflicting 
hypotheses  in  model-generation  (MODEL)  phase  and  to  perform  linear  alignment  in  region-to-fragment 
(RTF)  phase. 

Another  way  to  view  the  flow  of  processing  in  SPAM  is  that  knowledge  is  used  to  check  for 
consistency  among  hypotheses;  contexts  are  created  based  on  collections  of  consistent  hypotheses,  and 
are  then  used  to  predict  missing  components.  A  collection  of  hypotheses  must  combine  to  create  a 
context  from  which  a  prediction  can  be  made.  These  contexts  are  refinements  or  spatial  aggregations  in 
the  scene.  For  example,  a  collection  of  mutually  consistent  runways  and  taxiways  might  combine  to 
generate  a  runway  functional  area.  Rules  that  encode  knowledge  about  runway  functional  areas  may 
predict  that  certain  sub-areas  within  that  functional  area  are  good  candidates  for  finding  grassy  areas  or 
tarmac  regions.  However,  an  isolated  runway  or  taxiway  hypothesis  cannot  directly  make  these 
predictions.  In  SPAM  the  context  determines  the  prediction.  This  serves  to  decrease  the  combinatorics 
of  hypothesis  generation  and  to  allow  the  system  to  focus  on  those  areas  with  strong  support  at  each 
level  of  the  interpretation. 


SPAM  Phase 

RTF 

LCC 

FA 

MODEL 

Total 

Total  CPU  Time  (hours) 

1.5 

144.5 

7.3 

0.71 

154.01 

Total  Productions  Fired 

11274 

185950 

10447 

3085 

210756 

Effective  Productions/Second 

2.08 

0.357 

0.397 

1.20 

0.380 

Total  Hypotheses 

466 

N/A 

44 

1 

N/A 

Table  1:  San  Francisco  Airport  (log  #63) 


SPAM  Phase 

RTF 

LCC 

FA 

MODEL 

Total 

Total  CPU  Time  (hours) 

2.5 

17.9 

7.3 

0.33 

28.03 

Total  Productions  Fired 

18319 

32751 

1483 

1516 

54069 

Effective  Productions/Second 

2.03 

0.508 

0.056 

1.27 

0.536 

Total  Hypotheses 

247 

N/A 

57 

1 

N/A 

Table  2;  Washington  National  Airport  (log  #405) 


SPAM  Phase 

RTF 

LCC 

FA 

MODEL 

Total 

Total  CPU  Time  (hours) 

0.25 

4.12 

2.33 

0.33 

7.03 

Total  Productions  Fired 

4713 

36949 

1503 

3774 

46939 

Effective  Productions/Second 

5.24 

2.30 

0.160 

3.02 

1.85 

Total  Hypotheses 

199 

N/A 

27 

1 

N/A 

Table  3:  NASA  Ames  Moffett  Field  (log  #415) 


Tables  1,  2,  and  3  give  statistics  for  run-time  and  number  of  production  firings  for  each  interpretation 
phase  in  SPAM  for  each  of  the  three  airports  used  in  this  study:  San  Francisco  International  (SF)  , 
Washington  National  (DC),  and  NASA  Ames  Moffett  Field  (MOFF)  .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  LCC 
and  FA  phases  account  for  most  of  the  overall  time  in  a  complete  run.  Further,  within  these  phases 
much  of  the  RHS  evaluation  is  performed  outside  OPS5  using  external  processes.  For  example,  FA 
spends  much  of  its  time  doing  RHS  evaluation  outside  of  OPS5.  RTF,  on  the  other  hand,  spends  most 
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of  its  time  within  the  traditional  OPS5  evaluation  model  and  consumes  less  time  than  FA,  even  though  it 
executes  a  comparable  number  of  productions.  It  is  also  clear  from  these  tables  that  the  application  of 
spatial  constraints  in  LCC  makes  it  by  far  the  most  expensive  phase  in  terms  of  amount  of  time  spent, 
number  of  productions,  as  well  as  number  of  production  firings. 

During  the  LCC  phase,  knowledge  of  the  structure  or  layout  of  the  task  domain  (i.e.  airports  or 
suburban  housing  developments)  is  used  to  provide  spatial  constraints  for  evaluating  consistency  among 
fragment  hypotheses.  For  example,  runways  intersect  taxiways  and  terminal  buildings  are  adjacent  to 
parking  apron  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  constraints  that  are  applied  to  the  airport  scene 
segmentation.  It  is  important  to  assemble  a  large  collection  of  such  consistency  knowledge  since  the 
results  of  these  tests  are  used  to  assemble  fragment  hypotheses  found  to  be  mutually  consistent  as 
contexts  for  further  interpretation  within  the  functional  area  phase. 

As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  analysis  we  decided  to  focus  our  initial  efforts  on  the  parallel 
implementation  of  the  LCC  phase.  Another  rationale  for  this  approach  is  the  observation  that  this  phase 
has  the  largest  potential  for  growth.  If  a  single  new  scene  primitive  is  added  within  the  RTF  phase, 
many  constraints  may  be  added  in  the  LCC  phase  in  order  to  describe  the  spatial  relationships  (and 
constraints)  between  each  of  the  other  primitives.  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  as  new  knowledge 
is  added  to  the  existing  SPAM  system,  the  proportion  of  time  can  only  increase  in  the  LCC  phase. 


4.  Sources  of  Parallelism  in  Production  Systems 

There  are  two  sources  of  parallelism  in  production  systems:  match  parallelism  ( MP )  and  task-level 
parallelism  ( TLP ).  In  this  section  we  first  discuss  existing  results  in  match  parallelism.  We  then  discuss 
task-level  parallelism  and  introduce  a  taxonomy  for  describing  various  approaches  to  achieving  effective 
speed-ups. 


4.1.  Match  Parallelism 

In  general,  production  systems  spend  most  of  their  time  (>  90%)  in  the  match  phase  of  the  recognize- 
act  cycle.  This  makes  it  imperative  that  we  speed  up  the  match  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  past  few 
years,  an  increasing  number  of  researchers  have  explored  many  alternative  ways  to  speed  up  the  match 
in  production  systems  using  parallelism  [3,  5,  7,  14,  16,  19,  20], 

Our  own  efforts  in  speeding  up  the  match  have  culminated  in  ParaOPS5  [7,  9],  a  highly  optimized 
C-based  parallel  implementation  of  OPS5  for  shared  memory  multi-processors.  ParaOPS5  represents 
our  current  technology  for  achieving  match  parallelism  within  systems  such  as  SPAM.  This 
implementation  parallelizes  the  highly  efficient  Rete  [4]  match  algorithm.  ParaOPS5  exploits 
parallelism  at  a  fine  granularity:  subtasks  execute  only  about  100  instructions.  ParaOPS5  has  been  able 
to  provide  significant  speed-ups  for  OPS5  systems  that  are  match-intensive.  Figure  3  shows  the  speed- 
ups  achieved  with  our  current  implementation  for  three  different  match  intensive  systems:  Rubik, 
Weaver  and  Tourney.  The  speed-ups  are  for  an  implementation  on  the  Encore  Multimax  and  are 
reproduced  from  [7].  Though  Rubik  and  Weaver  are  seen  to  achieve  good  speed-ups,  the  speed-up  in 
Tourney  is  quite  low.  The  speed-ups  are  a  function  of  the  characteristics  of  the  productions  in  the 
production  system  (see  [6,  7].) 

Although  systems  such  as  ParaOPS5  have  achieved  good  speed-ups,  the  total  possible  speed-up  via 
MP  in  current  production  systems  is  limited  (only  20  to  40  fold  [5]).  This  limit  is  imposed  by: 

1  .The  recognize-act  cycle  of  OPS5:  The  OPS5  model  requires  a  synchronization  in  it’s 
resolve  phase.  Thus  MP  is  limited  to  individual  cycles;  we  cannot  extract  MP  across 
cycles. 

2.  Limited  match  effort  per  cycle'.  In  every  recognize-act  cycle,  only  a  limited  number  of 
productions  are  affected ,  i.e.,  the  match  effort  per  cycle  is  also  quite  limited. 

Furthermore,  MP  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  match  phase  dominates  the  entire  computation. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  system  under  consideration  is  embedded  in  some  other  computationally 
demanding  environment.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  parallelize  the  rest  of  the  computation  besides 
match.  Consider  a  system  that  spends  only  50%  of  its  time  in  match.  Even  if  the  match  is  made  infinitely 
fast,  the  total  speed-up  possible  will  be  only  a  factor  of  two  (Amdahl’s  law). 
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Number  of  Match  Processes 


Figure  3:  Speed-ups  for  OPS5  on  the  Encore  Multimax  [7]. 


4.2.  Task-Level  Parallelism 

The  limitations  of  match  parallelism  described  in  the  previous  section  encourage  the  investigation  of 
task-level  parallelism.  TLP  has  also  been  referred  to  as  application  parallelism  [5],  concept 
parallelism  [17],  and  parallel  rule  firings  [8].  The  idea  is  to  use  knowledge  about  the  problem  domain  to 
create  a  task  decomposition  suitable  for  parallel  execution.  Our  choice  of  the  term  TLP  for  this  source 
of  parallelism  is  partly  historical  and  partly  dictated  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  other  terms  to  cover  the 
kind  of  parallelism  provided  by  production  systems  like  Soar  [10]. 

A  system  exploiting  TLP  would  be  implemented  on  top  of  a  system  exploiting  MP.  The  speed-ups 
obtained  from  these  two  sources  can  be  independent  and  therefore  multiply.  We  can  understand  TLP  by 
considering  the  possible  dimensions  in  which  TLP  can  be  divided.  These  dimensions  are: 

•  Synchronous! Asynchronous:  Synchronous  production-firing  systems  always  require  a 
synchronization  in  the  resolve  phase  of  the  recognize-act  cycle.  All  the  productions  are 
matched  in  parallel.  In  the  resolve  phase,  one  or  more  of  the  productions  are  selected  for 
firing.  In  the  act  phase,  the  selected  productions  are  fired  in  parallel. 

In  asynchronous  production-firing  systems  there  is  no  requirement  for  a  synchronization  in 
the  resolve  phase  across  processors.  Thus,  these  systems  do  not  have  distinct  match,  resolve 
and  act  phases  across  the  parallel  system. 

Synchronous  systems  are  less  capable  of  handling  variances  in  processing  times  for 
subtasks  [15].  As  shown  in  [15],  given  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  in  the  presence  of  variance, 
a  synchronous  system  quickly  reaches  saturation  speed-ups,  while  an  asynchronous  system 
can  continue  to  exploit  linear  speed-ups.  So,  in  a  production  system  embedded  in  an 
computationally  intensive  environment,  if  executing  the  RHS  of  certain  productions  takes 
much  longer  than  others,  the  performance  of  the  synchronous  system  will  degrade  heavily. 
However,  synchronous  systems  may  be  preferred  in  the  development  and  debugging  stages. 


*  Implicit/ Explicit:  The  parallelism  is  implicit  if  the  system  or  the  compiler  has  to  extract 
parallelism  out  of  the  existing  OPS5  code.  This  requires  an  analysis  of  the  interference 
caused  by  firing  productions  in  parallel.  Thus,  this  is  taking  a  dusty  deck  view  of  OPS5 
programs. 

Explicit  parallelism  refers  to  providing  explicit  information  to  the  system  for  exploiting 
TLP.  Thus,  the  system  may  be  supplied  with  the  information  that  certain  parts  of  a  given 
task  can  be  solved  in  parallel,  or  that  certain  productions  can  always  be  fired  in  parallel. 

In  implicit  parallelism,  if  the  system  engages  in  extracting  this  parallelism  at  compile-time, 
then  its  extraction  of  parallelism  has  to  be  very  conservative,  as  the  variable-bindings  are 
unknown.  If  parallelism  is  extracted  at  run-time,  then  there  are  overhead  costs  payed  at 
run-time.  These  overheads  are  sequential,  and  hence  can  cause  considerable  slowdowns.  A 
system  for  exploiting  explicit  parallelism  is  able  to  avoid  these  problems. 

When  the  parallelism  is  implicit,  the  granularity  is  usually  at  the  level  of  productions;  it 
seems  difficult  to  discover  a  higher  level  of  granularity  with  implicit  parallelism.  With 
explicit  parallelism,  the  user  has  the  freedom  to  choose  the  right  granularity.  The  level  of 
granularity  is  a  complex  tradeoff  of  the  number  of  processors  available,  architectural 
parameters,  variances,  data  structures  and  task  management  overheads.  We  will  discuss  the 
granularity  issue  in  detail  in  Section  5. 

•  Rule  distribution/working  memory  element  distribution! No  distribution:  This  separation  is 
related  to  the  implementation  of  a  parallel  rule  firing  system.  In  the  implementation  of  a 
parallel  rule-firing  system,  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the  productions  (rules)  among 
processors,  where  each  production  set  has  its  own  conflict  set.  This  distribution  could  be 
done  automatically  or  with  the  help  of  the  user.  However,  optimal  distribution  of 
productions  among  processors  is  a  difficult  problem. 

A  second  approach  is  to  allocate  all  the  productions  to  each  processor;  the  working  memory 
elements  are  then  distributed  among  the  processors.  A  third  approach  involves  no 
distribution  at  all.  Here,  the  parallel  rule-firing  is  built  into  the  control  structure  of  the 
system. 

Table  4  shows  the  various  dimensions  and  the  classification  of  various  parallel  rule-firing  systems 
along  these  dimensions.  These  dimensions  will  help  to  investigate  the  TLP  in  SPAM/PSM.  The  table 
uses  the  names  of  authors  to  represent  systems  that  do  not  have  any  names.  Superscripting  each  system 
name,  we  indicate  the  third  dimension  that  classifies  the  type  of  distribution  used:  rule-distribution, 
working  memory  element  distribution,  or  none. 

The  SPAM/PSM  system  is  the  system  described  in  this  paper;  we  will  discuss  our  design  choice  in  detail 
in  Section  5.  These  dimensions  are  not  intended  to  be  binary;  rather,  different  systems  could  take 
different  positions  along  a  continuum  in  these  dimensions.  However,  in  the  interests  of  clarity,  the  table 
makes  a  binary  division.  For  instance,  the  system  in  [17]  is  classified  as  using  implicit  parallelism  — 
however,  it  uses  some  explicit  parallelism.  It  should  be  noted  that  except  for  Soar  and  SPAM/PSM,  all 
other  systems  present  simulation  results  on  mini-production  systems  (with  50  or  less  productions). 


Dimensions 

Synchronous  :: 

Distribution 

Asynchronous  :: 

Distribution 

Implicit 

Ishida  & 

Stolfo  [8]  :: 

Oshisanwo  & 

Rule 

Dasiewicz  [17]  :: 

Rule 

Explicit 

Soar  [51  [101 

None 

SPAM/PSM  :: 

WME 

Table  4:  Dimensions  of  task-level  parallelism. 
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5.  Implementation  Methodology 

In  this  section,  we  develop  a  methodology  for  applying  task-level  parallelism  within  the  context  of 
SPAM.  We  use  knowledge  about  the  task  domain  to  specify  several  hierarchical  task  decompositions  of 
the  problem  in  which  parallelism  can  be  exploited.  Thus,  the  characteristics  of  the  SPAM  task  fit  the 
requirements  for  exploiting  task-level  parallelism  along  the  explicit  dimension  described  in  Section  4.2. 

As  described  in  Section  3.2,  we  will  concentrate  on  the  local-consistency  phase  (LCC)  of  SPAM  for 
parallelization3.  The  LCC  phase  applies  geometric  knowledge  (constraints)  from  the  selected  domain  to 
the  set  of  interpretations  made  from  the  dataset.  This  application  of  geometric  knowledge  can  be 
logically  decomposed  into  several  levels,  where  the  tasks  within  each  level  are  independent  and  can  be 
performed  in  parallel.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 


Grain  of 
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1 - 1 

Complete  Phase 

Level  Four 

i  nr  n 

Entire  Class  Check 

Level  Three 
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i . '  ii  ~  irnr^n 

Level  Two 

Single  Ruleset  Execution 

m  ii  ii  ii  ii  it  in 

Level  One 

OilDaiOOOOOOlIDOflMIfiDOailOOOOIIIIDOIO 

Single  Constraint  Check 

Figure  4:  Levels  of  processing  in  SPAM  LCC. 

These  levels  of  decomposition  are  described  below: 

•  LCC  Phase :  At  the  highest  phase  level,  the  computation  is  for  the  entire  LCC  phase. 

•  Level  4:  The  phase  level  computation  may  be  decomposed  into  tasks  at  Level  4,  where  each 
task  applies  multiple  constraints  to  a  single  class  of  objects.  For  instance,  a  task  may  apply 
multiple  constraints  to  all  objects  of  class  terminal  building. 

•  Level  3:  A  single  task  at  Level  4  may  be  decomposed  into  multiple  tasks  at  Level  3.  A  task 
at  Level  3  applies  multiple  constraints  to  a  single  object  within  the  class  of  objects  selected 
at  Level  4.  For  example,  a  Level  3  task  may  apply  multiple  constraints  to  a  single  terminal 
building  object. 

•  Level  2:  A  single  task  at  Level  2  involves  applying  a  single  constraint  to  a  single  object. 

Thus,  a  task  at  Level  2  may  apply  a  constraint  such  as,  access  roads  lead  to  terminal 
buildings,  to  a  single  terminal  building  chosen  for  a  task  at  Level  3. 

•  Level  1 :  A  single  task  at  Level  2  may  have  several  components  to  check  in  applying  a 
constraint  to  an  object.  Thus  a  constraint  such  as,  access  roads  lead  to  terminal  buildings, 
requires  several  roads  be  checked  against  the  terminal  building.  A  task  at  Level  1  would 
perform  one  of  these  constraint  components. 

Within  a  level,  each  task  involves  the  firing  of  from  3  to  100  productions.  As  mentioned  in  Section 
4.2,  an  implicit  approach  to  extracting  parallelism  would  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  parallelism  at  a 
higher  level  of  decomposition  than  individual  production  firings.  Therefore,  for  this  application,  an 
explicit  approach  to  parallelism  is  more  appropriate. 

With  an  explicit  approach  to  parallelism,  the  choice  of  the  right  level  of  decomposition,  or  the  right 
granularity,  for  parallelization  must  be  made.  This  choice  is  determined  by  several  factors: 

1.  Task  granularity:  As  the  average  time  per  task  gets  smaller,  task  management  overheads 


^Sincc  the  analysis  is  performed  using  the  original,  expensive  Lisp-based  SPAM  system,  we  have  extracted  a  representative 
subset  of  the  three  airport  datasets  to  drive  the  analysis. 
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will  have  a  greater  impact  and  communication  overheads  and  system  resource  contention 
will  become  more  of  a  bottleneck. 

2.  Ratio  of  tasks  to  processors :  The  achievable  parallelism  is  bounded  by  the  number  of 
available  processors.  At  lower  task  to  processor  ratios,  a  large  variance  in  task  processing 
time  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  processor  utilization  and  the  speed-ups  obtained  from 
parallelism.  With  higher  ratios,  the  impact  is  less  pronounced. 

3.  Coefficient  of  variance:  Defined  as  a/(i,  this  provides  a  means  of  normalizing,  for  different 
levels  of  decomposition,  the  effect  of  variance  in  task  granularity  on  processor  utilization. 

A  high  coefficient  of  variance  will  reduce  processor  utilization,  resulting  in  lower  speed- 
ups.  This  effect  is  more  severe  in  synchronous  systems. 

4.  Decomposition  effort:  This  is  a  somewhat  subjective  measure.  Proceeding  down  the 
hierarchy  of  levels,  each  task  at  the  current  level  must  be  decomposed  into  several  tasks  at 
the  next  level  of  granularity.  Usually,  more  work  is  required  to  specify  the  decomposition 
and  design  an  implementation  at  the  lower  levels.  The  benefits  of  the  additional 
parallelism  that  can  be  achieved  at  a  lower  level  relative  to  the  effort  required  must  be 
assessed. 

In  order  to  choose  the  right  level  of  decomposition  at  which  to  parallelize  the  SPAM  LCC  phase,  we 
instrumented  the  SPAM  system  to  obtain  measurements  at  each  level  for  the  number  of  tasks  and  their 
run-time  average,  standard  deviation,  and  coefficient  of  variance.  The  results  of  these  measurements  for 
each  of  the  three  airport  datasets  is  presented  in  Tables  5,  6,  and  7. 

Using  information  from  Tables  5,  6,  and  7,  the  appropriate  level  of  granularity  can  now  be  chosen. 
For  Level  4,  the  task  to  processor  ratio  is  smaller  than  one,  so  we  immediately  rejected  pursuing 
parallelism  at  this  level.  Levels  3  and  2  are  very  similar  to  each  other  in  that  they  have  enough  tasks, 
their  variances  are  not  large,  and  the  task  granularities  are  much  larger  than  the  expected  task 
management  and  communication  overheads.  Both  levels,  therefore,  seemed  to  us  to  be  worthwhile 
candidates.  Level  3  seemed  somewhat  more  desirable  as  less  effort  appeared  to  be  required  of  us  to 
achieve  amounts  of  parallelism  similar  to  that  available  in  Level  2. 

Level  1  was  rejected  for  several  reasons.  First  and  most  importantly,  the  additional  effort  involved  in 
decomposing  the  system  at  the  granularity  of  Level  1  would  not  allow  us  to  achieve  any  more 
parallelism  than  at  Level  2  or  3  because  of  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  processors.  Second,  the  task 
granularity  is  much  smaller  and  thus  closer  to  the  overheads  for  task  management  and  communication 
than  any  of  the  other  levels.  Finally,  the  task  to  processor  ratio  is  on  the  order  of  1000.  This  can  have  a 
detrimental  affect  due  to  the  initialization  overhead.  Our  conclusion,  then,  was  to  exploit  parallelism  at 
the  granularity  of  Levels  2  or  3. 

The  decomposition  methodology  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Analyze  the  baseline  system  and  determine  where  the  time  is  going. 

•  Determine  if  the  explicit  dimension  of  TLP  (Section  4.2)  is  appropriate. 

•  Characterize  the  computation  in  terms  of  independent  task  decompositions  at  different 
granularities. 

•  Obtain  measurements  of  the  system  characteristics  for  each  level  of  decomposition. 

•  Analyze  the  measurements  to  select  a  level  of  decomposition  for  parallelization. 

The  second  dimension  of  task-level  parallelism  addresses  the  issue  of  synchronous  versus 
asynchronous  execution.  With  an  explicit  decomposition  at  Level  3,  there  is  no  synchronization 
requirement.  Furthermore,  asynchronous  models  help  in  reducing  the  impact  of  variance.  We  therefore 
decided  to  decompose  the  system  so  as  to  allow  the  asynchronous  rule-firings. 

The  final  dimension  of  task-level  parallelism  addresses  the  issue  of  production  versus  working- 
memory  partitioning.  We  decided  to  use  working-memory  partitioning,  as  this  facilitates  the  explicit 
decomposition  at  the  higher  granularity. 
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Level 

Average 
time  per  task 
(sec) 

Standard 

deviation 

(sec) 

Coefficient 
of  variance 

Number 
of  tasks 

Level  4 

875.27 

525.92 

0.601 

9 

Level  3 

65.65 

29.51 

0.449 

120 

Level  2 

20.90 

8.48 

0.406 

■EtH 

Level  1 

0.489 

0.0782 

_ 

0.159 

Table  5:  Average,  standard  deviation  and  coefficient  of  variance  for  SF. 


Level 

Average 
time  per  task 
(sec) 

Standard 

deviation 

(sec) 

Coefficient 
of  variance 

Number 
of  tasks 

Level  4 

1308.66 

641.72 

0.490 

9 

Level  3 

78.51 

30.48 

0.388 

150 

Level  2 

24.04 

9.51 

0.396 

490 

Level  1 

0.430 

0.0677 

0.157 

27399 

Table  6:  Average,  standard  deviation  and  coefficient  of  variance  for  DC. 


Level 

Average 
time  per  task 
(sec) 

Standard 

deviation 

(sec) 

Coefficient 
of  variance 

Number 
of  tasks 

Level  4 

165.60 

121.20 

0.732 

9 

Level  3 

20.07 

8.02 

0.399 

74 

Level  2 

5.57 

2.43 

0.436 

268 

Level  1 

0.349 

0.0455 

0.130 

4274 

Table  7:  Average,  standard  deviation  and  coefficient  of  variance  for  MOFF. 


6.  SPAM/PSM  Implementation 

This  section  describes  the  SPAM/PSM  system  that  implements  the  LCC  phase  of  SPAM  described  in 
Sections  3  2  and  5.  The  system  is  built  on  top  of  the  ParaOPS5  system  described  in  Section  4.1.  The 
SPAM/PSM  system  is  implemented  on  an  16-processor  Encore  Multimax,  a  shared-memory 
multiprocessor  based  on  the  National  Semiconductor  NS 32332  processor,  rated  at  approximately  1.5 
MIPS. 


6.1.  SPAM/PSM  Architecture 

Figure  5  gives  a  process  hierarchy  view  of  the  SPAM/PSM  system  for  the  LCC  phase.  Viewed  from  the 
top  level,  the  execution  model  consists  of  a  control  process,  a  set  of  task  processes,  and  a  queue  of  tasks 
to  be  executed.  The  size  and  number  of  tasks  in  the  queue  reflects  the  level  of  decomposition  chosen  for 
the  LCC  phase.  The  decomposition  of  LCC  was  described  in  Section  5. 

The  control  process  takes  the  output  from  the  phase  preceding  SPAM’s  LCC  phase  and  builds  the  queue 
of  tasks.  It  then  forks  the  task  processes  and,  once  they  have  completed  all  the  tasks,  collects  from  them 
the  results  that  will  be  passed  on  to  the  next  SPAM  processing  phase. 

Each  of  the  task  processes  is  a  complete  and  independent  ParaOPS5  system.  Thus,  <*ach  task  process 
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Figure  5:  Organization  of  the  SPAM/PSM  system. 

has  its  own  working  memory,  conflict  set,  Rete  node  memories,  etc.  Each  task  process  has  a  production 
memory,  wh  ch  represents  all  the  productions  in  the  system,  and  effectively  has  a  copy  of  the  initial 
working  memory  supplied  by  the  control  process.  At  system  initialization  time,  each  task  process  can 
also  fork  a  set  of  match  processes  (see  Figure  5)  which  will  perform  the  match  in  parallel. 

The  work  performed  by  the  SPAM/PSM  system  to  carry  out  the  LCC  phase  involves  a  task  process 
removing  a  task  from  the  queue  and  executing  its  ParaOPS5  system  on  that  task.  The  task  itself  is  just  a 
WME  which,  when  added  to  the  process’  Rete  network,  initializes  the  production  system.  Thus,  each 
task  can  be  characterized  as  the  execution  of  an  independent  OPS5  program. 

In  the  absence  of  the  match  processes,  a  task  process  performs  the  usual  ParaOPS5  role  of  match, 
conflict  resolution,  and  production  firing,  to  carry  out  the  OPS5  recognize-act  cycle.  If  dedicated  match 
processes  are  present,  they  perform  the  match  instead,  providing  a  second  and  independent  axis  of 
parallelism  in  the  SPAM/PSM  system.  When  there  are  no  productions  left  to  fire,  the  task  is  complete, 
and  the  task  process  goes  to  the  queue  for  another  task. 

Thus,  the  SPAM/PSM  system  realizes  our  specifications: 

1 .  Explicit  parallelism:  The  decomposition  of  the  LCC  phase  is  explicitly  specified.  The  task 
queue  is  initialized  with  independent  tasks,  depending  on  the  level  of  decomposition,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  run. 

2.  Asynchronous  production  firing:  All  the  task  processes  are  independent  ParaOPS5 
systems.  Therefore,  these  processes  can  fire  productions  without  synchronizing  with  each 
other. 

3.  Working-memory  element  distribution:  Each  task  process  has  a  copy  of  the  entire  set  of 
productions.  The  working  memory  is  distributed  among  the  various  task  processes. 


6.2.  Measurement  Techniques 

The  SPAM/PSM  system  is  instrumented  to  measure  the  time  spent  in  executing  the  tasks  from  two  of 
the  LCC  phase  decompositions,  Level  2  and  Level  3,  identified  in  Section  5.  The  control  process 
previously  described  is  used  to  monitor  and  time  this  processing.  Measurement  begins  at  the  point  after 
which  the  control  process  has  built  the  task  queue  and  forked  the  task  processes,  and  all  the  task 
processes  have  performed  their  initializations.  Speed-ups  are  computed  by  comparing  the  measured 
execution  time  against  the  execution  time  of  the  BASELINE  version,  which  consists  of  the  control 
process,  one  task  process,  and  no  dedicated  match  processes. 
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Because  of  the  16  processor  limit,  we  measure  the  effects  of  task-level  parallelism  and  match 
parallelism  in  isolation.  We  allocate  one  processor  for  the  control  process,  which  is  used  only  to  time 
and  not  to  perform  tasks,  and  we  allow  one  processor  to  the  operating  system.  This  permits  us  to  vary 
the  number  of  task  processes  from  1  to  14  in  the  isolated  measurement  of  task-level  parallelism.  Next 
we  measure  the  effect  of  match  parallelism  in  isolation  by  using  a  single  task  process  and  varying  the 
number  of  dedicated  match  processes  from  0  to  13. 

We  are  then  able  to  use  these  two  separate  measures  of  task-level  parallelism  and  match  parallelism  to 
predict  the  combined  effect  of  the  two.  However,  with  14  available  processors,  we  are  able  to  test  only 
a  subset  of  the  possible  combinations.  For  example,  4  task  processes,  each  having  2  dedicated  match 
processes,  uses  12  processors  (4  +  (4  *  2)).  Thus,  dedicating  3  match  processes  requires  16  processors 
(4  +  (4  *  3))  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  accommodated. 


7.  Results  and  Analysis 

In  this  section  we  present  the  results  of  our  parallel  implementation,  SPAM/PSM,  of  the  SPAM  LCC 
phase  run  on  these  three  different  airport  datasets:  SF,  DC,  and  MOFF.  As  described  above,  the  speed- 
ups  are  obtained  for  applying  task-level  parallelism  and  match  parallelism  in  isolation  and  then  for  a 
combination  of  the  two.  We  obtained  results  for  two  of  the  parallel  decompositions,  Level  3  and  Level 
2,  identified  in  Section  5. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  speed-ups  are  computed  against  a  baseline  system  which  represents 
an  optimized  uniprocessor  implementation  of  the  SPAM  LCC  phase.  The  original  SPAM  system  is 
implemented  in  Lisp,  using  an  unoptimized  Lisp-based  OPS5.  It  forks  independent  processes  to 
perform  geometric  computations  in  the  RHS.  We  ported  the  LCC  phase  of  the  system  to  C  and 
ParaOPS5  and  replaced  the  forked  compiuational  processes  with  C  function  calls.  This  baseline  system 
itself  provides  approximately  a  10-20  fold  speed-up  over  the  original  Lisp-based  implementation  for  the 
LCC  phase  on  the  three  datasets  used  here. 


7.1.  The  Baseline  System 

The  baseline  version  of  the  system  uses  a  single  task  process  to  execute  all  the  tasks  in  the  system. 
The  results  from  this  version  are  given  in  Table  8  and  provide  a  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  LCC 
phase.  The  column  marked  DATASET  gives  the  name  of  the  airport  and  the  decomposition  level  used. 
The  column  marked  TOTAL  TIME  shows  the  total  time  to  execute  all  the  tasks  from  the  queue  for  the 
given  number  of  tasks  executed.  The  average  time  per  task  is  then  shown  in  the  next  column.  Finally, 
we  further  characterize  the  LCC  phase  with  the  total  number  of  productions  fired  (PRODS  FIRED),  RHS 
actions  performed  (RHS  ACTIONS),  and  changes  to  working  memory  (CHANGES  TO  WM). 

Total  Number  Average  Prods  RHS  Changes 

time  of  tasks  time  per  fired  actions  to  WM 
(seO  task 

(sec) 


SF  Level  3 

1433 

283 

5.07 

33475 

42383 

39116 

SF  Level  2 

1423 

941 

1.51 

32251 

41159 

38550 

DC  Level  3 

°88 

151 

6.55 

20059 

31205 

26714 

DC  Level  2 

956 

490 

1.95 

19418 

30564 

26412 

MOFF  Level  3 

991 

209 

4.74 

22203 

23637 

23368 

MOFF  Level  2  973  700  1.39  21294  22728  22950 

Table  8:  Measurements  for  baseline  system  on  the  datasets4. 

(Represents  the  optimized,  ParaOPS5-based,  uniprocessor  version.) 

'These  datasets  arc  larger  than  those  shown  in  Iahles  S,  6,  and  7. 
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Dataset 


The  execution  times  in  Table  8  provide  the  basis  for  computing  all  of  the  speed-ups.  For  a  given 
airport  dataset,  there  is  a  small  difference  in  the  total  execution  time  between  the  two  levels  of 
decomposition.  These  differences  arise  due  to  the  differences  in  the  initial  set  of  productions  fired  for 
generating  the  tasks  for  the  two  levels. 


7.2.  Speed-ups  due  to  Task-Level  Parallelism 

The  results  of  applying  task-level  parallelism  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  speed-up  curves  show  near 
linear  speed-ups  for  both  levels  of  decomposition.  The  speed-ups  within  a  level  are  almost  the  same 
among  the  three  airport  datasets.  The  maximum  speed-up  achieved  using  14  processors  is  1 1.90  fold  in 
Level  3  and  is  12.58  fold  in  Level  2. 


Figure  6:  Speed-ups  varying  the  number  of  task-level  processes. 


Across  the  two  levels,  we  see  that  the  curves  are  consistently  better  in  Level  2,  although  by  only  a 
small  factor  (les?  than  10%).  While  the  difference  is  small.  Level  3,  with  its  higher  granularity,  was 
expected  to  have  the  edge  in  speed-up,  since  its  task  management  overheads  would  be  lower.  However, 
the  task  management  overheads  in  both  levels  are  very  low:  less  than  .25  seconds,  or  less  than  .1%  of 
the  processing  time  for  all  the  tasks.  Moreover,  the  coefficient  of  variance  for  tasks  at  both  levels  was 
seen  to  be  the  same  in  Section  5. 

Further  investigation  of  the  individual  processing  times  of  the  tasks  in  the  queue  showed  that  there  are 
a  few  tasks  in  each  level  that  have  execution  times  that  are  an  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  average 
task  in  that  level.  Some  of  these  tasks  occur  at  the  end  of  the  task  queue  and  create  a  tail-end  effect  in 
which  processor  utilization  is  low  at  the  end  of  the  phase.  The  relative  disparity  of  these  large  tasks  is 
greater  within  Level  3  and  thus  accr  unts  for  the  slightly  better  speed-ups  in  Level  2. 

One  way  to  both  negate  this  disparity  and  reduce  the  tail-end  effect  would  be  to  use  a  separate  task 
queue  for  the  larger  tasks  and  process  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  phase.  This  would  result  in  better 
processor  utilization  and  thus  better  speed-up  curves  in  both  levels.  SPAM  can  provide  the  necessary 
information  to  indentify  the  sizes  of  the  tasks.  This  and  other  related  issues  of  scheduling  tasks  are 
subjects  for  future  work. 


7.3.  Speed-ups  Due  to  Match  Parallelism 

Figure  7  shows  the  results  for  applying  match  parallelism  to  each  of  the  tasks  in  a  parallel 
decomposition  for  Levels  2  and  3.  Match  parallelism  is  obtained  by  dedicating  processes  to  perform  the 
match  within  the  OPS5  recognize-act  cycle.  Since  the  baseline  version  of  the  system  has  only  a  task 
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Speedup  at  Level  3:  Asymptotic  Limits  SF=1 .95  DC  =1.36  MOFF=1. 54  Speedup  at  Level  2:  Asymptotic  Limits  SF=1 .99  DC=1 .36  MOFFxl .55 


Figure  7:  Speed-ups  varying  the  number  of  match  processes. 


process  and  no  dedicated  match  processes,  it  is  represented  in  both  graphs  at  position  0  on  the  horizontal 
axis.  From  the  graphs,  we  see  that  applying  match  parallelism  to  the  LCC  phase  yields  very  different 
speed-up  results  from  those  achieved  using  task-level  parallelism.  As  stated  in  Section  4,  the  theoretical 
maximum  speed-up  that  can  be  obtained  is  iimited  according  to  the  percentage  of  total  execution  time 
spent  in  match. 

The  dotted  lines  on  the  graphs  show  the  theoretical  speed-up  limits.  For  Level  3,  these  limits  are  1.95, 
1.36,  and  1.54  for  SF,  DC,  and  MOFF  respectively.  We  were  able  to  obtain  respective  speed-ups  of 
1.71,  1.28,  and  1.45  which  represent  88%,  94%,  and  94%  of  the  corresponding  asymptotic  limits.  In  all 
ihree  cases,  the  speed-ups  peaked  using  6  or  less  match  processes.  Similar  results  are  shown  for  Level 

2. 


7.4.  Multiplicative  Speed-ups 

To  validate  the  multiplicative  effect  of  the  two  independent  axes  of  parallelism  [18],  the  system  was 
run  using  task-level  and  match  parallelism  in  consort.  While  the  scope  of  the  experiments  was  limited  by 
the  small  number  of  processors,  the  speed-ups  obtained  in  these  combined  runs  were  consistent  with  the 
speed-ups  predicted  by  the  multiplication  of  speed-ups  from  the  two  separate  sources.  Table  9  shows 
the  results  of  some  of  these  combined  runs  on  SF  for  Level  2.  The  top  row  of  the  table  varies  the 
number  of  dedicated  match  processes  from  0  to  5.  The  left  column  of  the  table  varies  the  number  of  task 
processes  from  1  to  7.  The  first  row  of  numbers  in  the  table  gives  the  speed-ups  from  match  parallelism 
in  isolation.  The  first  column  of  numbers  in  the  table  gives  the  speed-ups  from  task-level  parallelism  in 
isolation 

The  table  entry  at  (Task,,  Match0)  represents  the  baseline  version  of  the  system.  Each  of  the  other 
table  entries  shows  the  achieved  multiplicative  speed-up  from  the  combined  sources  with  the  predicted 
speed-up  in  parentheses  directly  below.  For  example,  the  entry  (Task4,  Match2)  represents  the  use  of  4 
task  processes  with  each  having  2  dedicated  match  processes.  The  achieved  speed-up  for  this 
configuration  is  5.82  fold  and  the  predicted  speed-up  is  5.96  (3.98*1.50).  Table  entries  marked  with  an 
asterisk  could  not  be  measured  due  to  a  lack  of  processors  on  the  machine  (see  Section  6.2).  For 
example,  (Task4,  Match3)  requires  17  processors:  1  control  process,  4  task-level  processes,  and  12  (= 
4*3)  dedicated  match  processes.  The  table  shows  the  achieved  sp.ed-ups  to  be  very  close  to  the 
predicted  speed-ups.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  DC  and  MOFF. 

The  speed-up  curves  for  task-level  and  match-level  parallelism  graphically  indicate  that  the  benefits 
from  task-level  parallelism  are  much  more  significant  than  from  match  parallelism.  Thus,  in  a  setting 
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Match0 

Match  j 

Match2 

Match3 

Match4 

Matchg 

Taskt 

1 

1.21 

1.50 

1.60 

1.68 

1.70 

Task2 

2.01 

iangsM 

■  | 
| 

3.16 

(3.22) 

3.36 

(3.42) 

Task3 

2.98 

4.42 

(4.46) 

* 

(5.01) 

* 

(5.07) 

Task4 

3.98 

| 

5.82 

(5.96) 

* 

(6.37) 

* 

(6.69) 

* 

(6.77) 

Task5 

4.93 

5.82 

(5.95) 

* 

(7.39) 

* 

(7.89) 

* 

(8.28) 

* 

(8.38) 

Task6 

5.89 

6.98 

(7.12) 

* 

(8.83) 

* 

(9.42) 

* 

(9.90) 

* 

(10.01) 

Task7 

6.70 

8.04 

(8.09) 

* 

(10.05) 

* 

(10.72) 

* 

(11.26) 

* 

(11.39) 

Table  9:  Multiplicative  speed-ups  in  SPAM/PSM  for  SF  Level  2. 

Parenthesized  numbers  are  the  predicted  speedups. 

where  the  number  of  available  processors  is  limited,  it  is  best  to  allocate  them  to  task-level  parallelism 
rather  that  match  parallelism.  We  believe  that  the  potential  for  additional  speed-ups  in  SPAM  from  task- 
level  parallelism  is  quite  high;  an  expectation  of  50  to  100  fold  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  since: 

1 .  The  tasks  within  any  of  the  LCC  decompositions  are  independent  of  one  another. 

2.  Several  hundred  tasks  are  available  in  Level  2. 

3.  The  task  queue  management  overheads  measured  for  Level  2  and  Level  3  are  very  low, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  task  granularity,  and  thus  are  not  a  factor. 

The  current  scheme  of  decomposition  depends  on  a  centralized  task-queue  for  effective  distribution  of 
tasks  among  processes.  A  centralized  task  queue  may  become  a  bottleneck  for  an  increasing  number  of 
processes;  therefore,  we  need  to  investigate  schemes  for  effective  distribution  of  tasks  among  processes. 

Though  our  scheme  of  parallelization  has  been  presented  in  the  context  of  non-match-intensive 
system,  the  scheme  is  applicable  to  match-intensive  systems  as  well.  In  match-intensive  systems,  match 
parallelism  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  speed-ups. 


8.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  characterized  task-level  parallelism  in  production  systems  along  three  dimensions 
and,  from  that,  selected  an  explicit,  data-driven,  asynchronous  approach  for  exploiting  it  ^e  system  we 
presented,  SPAM/PSM,  is  a  real,  computationally  demanding,  high-level  vision  s',<r  .iat  relies  on 
knowledge-based  reasoning.  With  the  SPAM/PSM  system,  we  showed  that  an  expi.~„  ^proach  to  task- 
level  parallelism  can  yield  significant  speed-ups. 

The  explicit  approach  relies  on  knowledge  that  the  system  designer  has  available  about  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  The  designer  uses  this  knowledge  directly  to  arrive  at  a  problem  decomposition  in  which 
parallelism  can  be  exploited.  The  decomposition  is  made  based  on  the  data  upon  which  the  system  must 
operate  and  several  levels  of  decomposition  are  possible.  We  saw  that  the  choice  of  the  correct  level  at 
which  to  exploit  parallelism  is  based  upon  a  number  of  factors;  among  these  are  the  task  granularity, 
task  management  and  communication  overheads,  the  variance  in  task  processing  times,  and  the  ratio  of 
total  tasks  to  processors. 

For  the  SPAM/PSM  system  we  presented  a  methodolog)  for  obtaining  a  parallel  task  decomposition  and 
arrived  at  three  levels  of  decomposition.  We  implemented  two  of  those  levels  and  obtained  near  linear 
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speed-ups  with  a  maximum  of  over  12  fold  using  14  processors.  The  results  obtained  indicate  that 
speed-ups  on  the  order  of  50  to  100  fold  from  task  level  parallelism  might  be  realized  on  a  machine  with 
a  comparably  large  number  of  processors.  We  believe  that  the  success  achieved  with  the  SPAM/PSM 
system  gives  hope  to  designers  of  other  rule-based  systems  to  realize  systems  with  much  lower 
execution  times  by  applying  task-level  parallelism.  Also  the  potential  for  very  large  speed-ups  indicated 
here  should  serve  as  encouragement  to  the  designers  of  large-scale  multiprocessor  systems. 

We  also  obtained  results  for  applying  match  parallelism  to  each  of  the  tasks  in  a  parallel 
decomposition.  We  saw  that  this  speed-up  represented  an  independent  axis  of  parallelism  and  thus  could 
be  multiplied  with  the  speed-up  obtained  from  task-level  parallelism.  In  the  airport  data  sets  tested,  this 
axis  provided  a  factor  of  1.5  to  2  fold  parallelism. 

We  believe  that  the  explicit,  data-driven  approach  taken  here  holds  better  potential  for  realizing  task- 
level  parallelism  than  implicit  approaches  that  attempt  to  extract  parallel  rule-firings  using  a  task- 
independent,  bottom-up  analysis.  With  these  latter  kinds  of  approaches  to  task-level  parellelism,  there  is 
not  enough  information  available  at  compile-time  to  make  these  decisions  and  the  complexity  and 
overhead  required  at  run-time  to  perform  the  analysis  is  prohibitive  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  yield 
much  speed-up  from  parallelism.  Such  parallel  rule-firing  schemes  are  still  constrained  by  the  overall 
synchronous  nature  of  the  OPS5  recognize-act  cycle.  In  addition,  the  run-time  analysis  for  parallel  rule- 
firings  places  another  synchronous  constraint  upon  the  system  which  presents  a  further  bottleneck  to 
parallelism.  The  top-down,  explicit  approach  presented  here  achieves  parallel  rule-firings  without  this 
synchronous  constraint  and  the  overhead  of  the  run-time  analysis.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  required  to 
arrive  at  a  suitable  parallel  decomposition  is  straightforward  and  can  be  arrived  at  fairly  quickly. 

Finally,  the  framework  for  exploiting  task-level  parallelism  presented  in  this  paper  seems  most 
suitable  for  parallelizing  knowledge-intensive  systems  that  exhibit  weak  interaction  between  the 
individual  subtasks  of  the  task.  This  framework  is  especially  useful  for  systems  with  a  large 
computational  demand  separate  from  the  demand  imposed  by  match. 


9.  Future  Work 

In  the  near  future  we  plan  to  make  our  SPAM/PSM  implementation  a  useful  tool  for  SPAM  researchers. 
This  means  partitioning  and  parallelization  of  the  other  phases  of  SPAM  besides  the  local  consistency 
check  phase.  Moreover,  currently,  the  initialization  subphase  within  the  local-consistency  phase 
consumes  a  large  amount  of  processing  time.  We  need  to  optimize  and/or  parallelize  the  initialization 
subphase. 

Results  from  Section  7  show  that  large  amounts  of  parallelism  can  be  exploited  in  SPAM,  and  thus, 
significantly  larger  number  of  processors  could  be  employed  in  exploiting  the  parallelism.  Shared-bus 
multi-processors  like  the  Encore  Multimax  cannot  support  such  a  large  number  of  processors.  We  need 
to  evaluate  other  scalable  parallel  architectures  for  exploiting  match  and  task-level  parallelism  in 
production  systems.  Toward  this  end,  we  are  currently  investigating  implementations  on  message¬ 
passing  computers;  simulation  results  for  production  systems  on  message-passing  computers  [11  have 
shown  positive  results. 

Our  long  term  plan  is  the  investigation  of  task-level  parallelism  in  systems  besides  SPAM.  We  hope 
such  investigations  will  help  us  refine  the  general  methodology  for  exploiting  task-level  parallelism  in 
production  systems. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  a  method  to  establish  correspondences  between  elements  of  two  images  in  a  motion  sequence, 
even  when  this  motion  induces  large  displacements  in  the  image. 

The  matching  proceeds  by  trying  to  find  the  most  similar  shape  corresponding  to  each  contour  (local  process),  and 
by  trying  to  find  similar  displacements  for  adjacent  contours  (global  process). 

The  primitives  we  use  are  connected  edgels  obtained  from  a  process  called  Adaptive  Smoothing,  in  which  an  image 
is  repeatedly  convolved  with  a  small  averaging  mask  whose  coefficients  are  updated  at  each  iteration  to  reflect  the 
amount  of  discontinuity  in  the  local  window.  This  process  depends  on  a  single  scale  parameter,  analogous  to  the 
space  constant  of  a  Gaussian  filter.  The  main  advantage  of  this  adaptive  process  is  that  the  resulting  edges  have  a 
position  independent  of  the  scale,  making  the  tracking  of  edges  across  scales  a  trivial  problem.  This  property  allows 
us  to  perform  the  matching  of  motion  images  hierarchically  in  a  coarse  to  fine  manner. 

We  applied  the  method  to  several  sequences,  processing  each  with  parameter  values  of  16,  8  and  4.  The  images 
match  well  even  when  the  displacements  are  quite  large. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Several  approaches  have  been  tried  for  computational  analysis  of  motion  from  image  sequences,  and  many  of  them 
need  a  set  of  matching  points  or  matching  features  for  the  motion  analysis.  Therefore  matching  features  between 
consecutive  frames  is  an  important  step  in  motion  analysis. 

The  choice  of  the  appropriate  features  is  crucial.  Low  level  features,  such  as  edgels,  are  easy  to  detect,  but  convey 
very  little  context  information  and  therefore  are  difficult  to  match  correctly.  Very  high  level  features,  such  as  surface 
patches  or  objects,  are  easy  to  match  but  very  difficult  to  detect.  Researchres  in  the  field  have  used  simple  features 
such  as  edgels  [15,  12];  intermediate  level  features  such  as  line  segments  [16,  3],  vertices  [1,  2],  local  statistics  [13, 
21],  extrema  of  local  grey  level  curvatures  [7],  corners  [6],  regions  [17]  and  high  curvature  points  in  zero  crossings 
contours  [20];  or  complex  features  such  as  structured  forms  [14]  or  even  the  images  of  recognized  objects.  Coarse-to- 
fine  resolution  matching  [10,  11]  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  matching. 

Ullman  [22]  conjectures  that  in  humans  correspondence  is  based  neither  on  luminance  alone  nor  relating  complex 
form,  but  is  rather  an  intermediate  level  process  based  on  relatively  simple  properties  of  the  image. 

Line  segments  embody  continuity  information,  yet  are  local  enough,  so  the  chance  that  a  line  segment  belongs  to  two 
different  objects  is  very  small.  However,  curvature  and  corner  information,  very  important  for  matching,  are  lost. 
Corners  suffer  from  the  opposite  problem  -  they  contain  curvature  information  but  no  continuity  information.  Also 
detecting  corners  is  difficult  and  error  prone. 

We  prefer  to  use  edgel  contours  of  varying  lengths  as  our  basic  feature.  They  are  easy  to  detect  and  provide 
a  meaningful  representation  for  the  image.  However,  matching  them  presents  some  problems.  It  is  possible  for 
contours  to  merge  or  split,  due  to  occlusion,  noise,  errors  of  the  linker,  etc.  Thus,  two  contours  may  only  partially 
match,  and  there  is  no  simple  way  to  detect,  in  advance,  where  along  the  contours  this  partial  match  occurs.  We 
try  to  solve  this  problem  by  dividing  each  contour  into  a  few  sections  and  matching  each  of  them  separately.  Each 
of  these  matches  is  then  increased  by  adding  adjacent  points  until  the  similarity  starts  to  decrease,  then  use  a  global 
preference  criteria  based  on  the  common  motion  of  matching  sections  as  well  as  shape  similarity.  Our  method  relies 
heavily  on  length  and  invariance  of  shape  of  the  contour  sections.  Straight  or  short  contours  are  not  matched  as  well 
by  the  algorithm. 
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To  obtain  the  features,  we  first  smooth  the  images  with  adaptive  filters  [18]  at  different  scales  and  then  apply  Canny’s 
edge  detector  to  the  smoothed  images.  The  result  is  a  hierarchical  set  of  edgels  (but  not  a  hierarchical  set  of  contours, 
because  linking  may  be  performed  differently  around  junctions).  Adaptive  smoothing  does  not  shift  the  edgels  by 
more  than  a  pixel  between  scales  and  the  edgels  are  accurately  positioned.  Using  a  hierarchical  set  of  features  solves 
the  problems  associated  to  having  to  match  closely  spaced  and  short  contours,  which  are  bound  to  arise  when  we 
use  finer  scales. 

We  first  review  the  fundamental  properties  of  Adaptive  smoothing  filters,  then  describe  our  matching  algorithm  in 
detail,  provide  some  illustrative  examples  on  real  images  and  describe  possible  extensions  and  future  research. 

2  ADAPTIVE  SMOOTHING 

The  extraction  of  features  such  as  intensity  discontinuities  from  an  image  is  an  essential  task  in  early  vision.  Those 
discontinuities  usually  correspond  to  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  objects  present  in  the  scene  but  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  physical  world  and  of  the  imaging  apparatus,  and  of  multiple  sources  of  noise,  the  image  to  be 
processed  is  complex,  and  the  detection  of  such  discontinuities  is  non  trivial.  Furthermore,  a  crucial  idea  based  on 
physiological  observations  is  that  an  image  can  be  interpreted  at  a  few  different  scales  depending  on  how  much  details 
are  taken  into  account.  Hence,  many  researchers  in  the  vision  community  recently  focused  on  multiple  scale  features 
extraction. 

Out  of  the  major  approaches  proposed  in  the  litterature  to  tackle  this  challenging  problem,  Witkin  [23]  introduced 
the  concept  of  scale-space:  the  idea  is  to  embed  the  original  image  in  a  family  of  derived  images  I(x,  y,  cr )  obtained  b, 
convolving  the  original  image  with  a  Gaussian  kernel  using  different  values  of  a.  Larger  values  of  cr,  the  scale-space 
parameter,  correspond  to  images  viewed  at  coarser  resolutions.  The  major  drawback  of  Gaussian  smoothing  is  that 
features  extracted  at  larger  values  of  <r  are  usually  not  localized  correctly  since  edges  start  interacting.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  track  coarser  features  across  the  different  scales  downwards  to  the  finest  scale  in  order  to  find  their 
correct  location,  which  poses  a  difficult  correspondence  problem  in  2-D. 

The  purpose  of  Adaptive  Smoothing  recently  introduced  by  Saint-Marc  and  Medioni  [18]  is  to  smooth  an  intensity 
image  (for  instance)  while  preserving  intensity  discontinuities.  This  is  achieved  by  repeatedly  convolving  the  image 
with  a  very  small  averaging  filter  modulated  by  a  measure  of  intensity  discontinuity  at  each  point.  A  relatively  small 
number  of  iterations  is  needed  to  obtain  a  smooth  image  and  a  parameter  k  equivalent  to  cr  in  Gaussian  smoothing 
fixes  the  amplitude  of  the  discontinuities  to  be  preserved.  Since  the  latter  are  preserved,  they  are  directly  localized, 
hence  no  tracking  is  needed  as  opposed  to  Gaussian  smoothing.  The  adaptive  smoothing  of  an  image  I(x,y,  n)  is 
performed  as  follows: 

I(x,  y,  n  +  1)  =  -L  £.+=_ i  £;+=-i  I{x  +  i,y  +  j ,  n)c(z  +  i,  y  +  j,  n)  with  R  =  Y,t=-i  E/i-i  c(x  +  *>  V  +  h  n) 

|d(a ,y) | 3  ^  / 

where  c(x,  y)  =  f(d(x,  y))  =  e~  ^  with  d(x,  y)  =  JGl+G* 

d( x,y)  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  gradient  (|£,  fj)T  =  (G,,  Gy)T,  computed  in  a  3  x  3  window. 

Figure  1  shows  the  results  of  edge  detection  after  adaptive  smoothing  with  3  different  values  of  the  parameter  fc,  16, 
8  and  4,  for  two  images  of  a  sequence.  In  all  cases,  the  number  of  iterations  n  was  fixed  to  10.  The  results  show  that 
the  features  detected  at  different  scales  are  very  well  localized  and  do  not  move. 

3  THE  MATCHING  ALGORITHM 

The  matching  method  is  similar  to  our  previously  reported  work  [9],  but  we  now  use  multiple  scales  and  better 
primitives. 

3.1  PRIMITIVES 

We  believe  that  using  sections  of  edgel  contours  of  varying  lengths  alleviate  many  problems  arising  with  previously 
used  features.  Complex  features,  such  as  surfaces  or  objects  are  easy  to  match,  but  extracting  them  correctly  is  a 
difficult  error-prone  task.  Lower  level  features  are  easier  to  detect  but  difficult  to  match.  We  believe  that  intermediate 
level  features  are  the  answer  and  have  previously  discussed  the  merits  and  problems  of  two  of  these,  namely  line 
segments  and  corners.  Our  primitives  are  edge  contours  that  combine  many  merits  of  both  line  segments  and  corners. 
In  our  previous  work  [9]  we  used  contours  of  zero  crossings  of  (latge)  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  masks  [5],  We  got  very 
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(a)  Frame  1 


(b)  Frame  2 


(g)  Super-segments  of  (a)  -  scale  param  4 


(h)  Super-segments  of  (b)  -  scale  param  4 


Figure  1:  Jeep  and  train  image  -  features  found  with  different  scale  params 
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good  matches  using  these  features,  but  the  results  were  hard  to  use  because  Gaussian  smoothing  tends  to  shift  the 
edgels  from  their  correct  positions  and  may  create  spurious  edgels.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  we  now  use  adaptive 
filters  [18]  at  different  scales  to  smooth  the  images.  We  then  detect  edgels  in  the  smoothed  images  using  Canny’s 
edge  detector  [4],  link  them,  using  an  extension  of  our  zero  crossings  linking  algorithm  [8]  and  extract  segments  and 
super-segments  at  each  scale. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  smoothing  with  adaptive  filters  preserves  the  causal  properties  of  Gaussian 
filters  without  shifting  the  edgels  or  creating  spurious  ones. 

We  define  a  super-segment  as  an  object  that  describes  an  edgel  contour.  It  consists  of  the  directed  list  of  edgels 
representing  the  contour,  as  well  as  the  line-segments  approximating  it.  Each  line-segment  “knows”  the  location  in 
ihe  edge  list  of  its  beginning  and  end  points.  Often  we  use  the  term  super-segment  to  refer  to  its  edgel  contour. 

A  section  of  a  super-segment  is  a  portion  of  its  edgel  list  of  any  size. 

3.2  HIERARCHICAL  MATCHING 

The  basic  matching  algorithm  is  an  extension  of  the  algorithm  described  in  [9].  The  hierarchical  matching  algorithm 
is  very  simple: 

Assume  that  the  images  are  image i  and  image-i ,  the  coarser  scale  is  h  and  the  finer  one  is  l. 

Then  we  have  4  sets  of  super-segments:  Si,*,  S2i*,  S^j  and  S'2,i ,  where  Si  m  is  the  set  of  super-segments  detected  in 
images  after  smoothing  it  at  scale  m. 

Note  that  the  edgels  of  S*  *  are  actually  a  subset  of  the  edgels  of  S<  j,  but  the  super-segments  themselves  may  not 
have  this  property,  since  edgels  may  be  linked  differently  for  different  scales  (at  junctions,  for  example). 

The  hierarchical  matching  algorithm  is  as  follows: 

1.  Match  Si  *  and  S2  *  to  obtain  a  match  M(l,2,  h)  :  Slt*  S2  *  for  the  higher  scale. 

2.  Match  Si,*  and  Sij  to  obtain  a  match  M(l,h,l)  :  Si,i  =>  Si,*  between  the  two  scales  for  the  first  image. 

3.  Match  52i*  and  S2ii  to  obtain  a  match  M(2,h,l)  =  S2,*  =>  S2,;  between  the  two  scales  for  the  second  image. 

4.  Combine  the  results  to  obtain  predicted  matches  for  the  images  smoothed  by  l,  by  applying  the  multiple-matches 

algorithm.  Result:  a  match  S^j  =>  S2i*  =>  S2  *  =>  Sji-  Remove  the  two  middle  matches  to  get  the  predicted 
matches:  P(l,2,l)  :  Si,/  =>  S2,j. 

5.  Use  P(l,2,f)  to  match  S11  and  S2,i  to  obtain  M(l,  2,/)  :  Si,/  S2,i  for  the  lower  scale. 

Of  course,  steps  2  to  5  can  be  repeated  for  smaller  scales. 

In  the  first  step  we  match  a  relatively  sparse  edgel  map,  since  the  image  was  smoothed  with  a  very  coarse  scale  filter. 
We  therefore  do  not  expect  many  competing  matches,  and  the  matching  is  relatively  easy.  The  second  and  third 
steps  are  almost  trivial,  since  the  edgels  shift  by  at  most  a  pixel.  We  use  our  matching  algorithm  with  a  disparity 
of  2.  The  fourth  step  is  a  mere  application  of  our  multiple  matches  algorithm,  described  in  [9]  and  also  later  in 
subsection  3.4.  Although  this  method  was  originally  designed  for  a  motion  sequence,  it  is  easily  applicable  here.  In 
the  fifth  step  we  use  the  predicted  matches  as  guide  for  the  matching  algorithm  in  several  steps.  We  describe  this 
algorithm  in  the  next  subsection. 

Example 

Figures  1  and  2  show  an  example  for  the  application  of  the  hierar-nic''’  match.  Fubfigures  1(a)  and  (b)  contain  the 
two  consecutive  frames  from  a  sequence  of  moving  toy  jeep  and  train,  subfigures  1(c)  and  (d)  contain  the  contours 
detected  after  smoothing  with  a  mask  of  16,  subfigures  1(e)  and  (f)  contain  the  contours  detected  after  smoothing 
with  a  mask  of  8  and  subfigures  1(g)  and  (h)  contain  the  contours  detected  after  smoothing  with  a  mask  of  4. 

Subfigure  2(a)  contains  the  matches  computed  for  a  scale  parameter  of  16,  subfigure  2(b)  contains  the  predicted 
matches  computed  from  mask  16  for  a  scale  parameter  of  mask  8,  subfigure  2(c)  contains  the  matches  computed 
for  mask  8  using  the  predicted  matches  of  previous  step,  subfigure  2(d)  contains  the  predicted  matches  computed 
from  a  scale  parameter  of  8  to  a  scale  parameter  of  4  and  subfigure  2(e)  contains  the  matches  computed  for  a  scale 
parameter  of  4  using  the  predicted  matches  of  the  previous  step.  These  are  the  final  matches  for  this  pair  of  images. 
Finally  subfigure  2(f)  contains  the  multiple  matches. 
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3.3  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MATCHING  ALGORITHM 


In  this  section  we  describe  our  matching  algorithm.  Given  two  sets  of  super-segments  detected  in  the  two  matched 
images,  both  smoothed  with  the  same  scale  parameter,  a  set  P  of  predicted  matches  computed  by  steps  1  to  4  of  the 
hierarchical  matching  algorithm  (see  subsection  3.2)  and  the  maximal  disparity  d,  our  intent  is  to  find  for  each  edgel 
contour  section  in  one  image,  the  matching  section  in  the  other  image.  Our  matching  criteria  is  similarity  between 
the  contour  sections,  which  we  define  as  the  minimum  area  between  them  (after  translating  one  of  the  sections  to 
the  beginning  of  the  other)  divided  by  the  combined  length  (in  edgels)  of  the  two  sections  squared.  We  choose  this 
similarity  measure,  since  our  goal  is  to  both  minimize  the  area  between  the  two  matching  sections  and  yet  give 
preferances  to  matching  longer  sections  over  short  ones  (that  may  have  smaller  area  in  between  them).  The  longer 
the  matching  sections  are,  the  better  chance  there  is  for  the  match  to  be  correct. 

In  doing  so,  the  following  problems  need  to  be  addressed: 

1.  Initial  contour  match: 

Approximate  each  contour  by  a  list  of  line  segments  and  match  them  according  to  their  position,  orientation 
and  strength.  Two  contours  can  match  only  if  they  have  some  segments  matching.  Further,  the  segment 
matches  help  localizing  the  contour  matches  later  on. 

For  each  segment  in  the  first  image,  search  for  possible  matching  segments  in  the  second  image  around  its 
location  upto  distance  d.  However,  if  a  predicted  match  (from  higher  level)  exists  for  this  segment,  use  the 
prediction  instead  by  searching  only  in  a  small  (we  used  5  pixels  instead  of  d)  window  around  the  location  of 
the  predicted  match,  thus  reducing  search  time  as  well  as  the  chance  for  incorrect  matches. 

2.  Partial  contour  match: 

Edgels  may  disappear  or  appear  due  to  either  physical  causes  such  as  occlusion  or  errors  in  the  processing  steps 
(edge  detection,  thresholding,  linking).  As  a  result,  contours  that  actually  belong  to  different  objects  may 
merge,  or  an  object  contour  may  break  into  several  smaller  disconnected  contours  or  even  partly  disappear 
Our  solution  is  to  divide  the  contours  arbitrarily  into  small  enough  sections  that  will  most  probably  not  be 
larger  than  the  true  matching  sections,  yet  long  enough  to  convey  meaningful  information.  Each  such  section 
is  then  compared  to  a  possible  matching  contour  and  is  slid  along  it  for  the  best  match.  Results  of  the  segment 
matching  step  are  used  to  restrict  the  size  of  the  matching  contour  section:  if  a  section  p\  of  a  super-segement 
in  imagei  is  compared  to  a  super-segment  s2,  the  matching  section  p2  has  to  have  the  segments  overlapping 
it  match  the  segments  overlapping  px. 

Results  of  the  segment  matching  can  be  used  to  determine  maximal  matching  sections  (by  simply  combining 
adjacent  segment  matches  together).  These  maximal  sections  are  then  divided  into  smaller  sections,  each  of 
which  is  then  independently  matched. 

Choosing  the  “right”  size  for  these  smaller  sections  is  an  issue  here  -  too  short  a  section  will  not  yield  a  unique 
match.  Too  long  a  section  may  include  more  than  one  object  '  -instant  section  size  will  tend  to  penalize 
short  matches  and  a  constant  number  of  sections  per  contour  wiL  tend  to  penalize  long  ones.  Our  solution  is 
as  follows:  For  every  maximal  section,  any  predicted  match  overlapping  it  is  a  section.  The  remainder  of  the 
maximal  section  (that  may  be  quite  fragmented  after  cutting  out  the  predictions)  is  partitioned  into  sections 
of  length  approximating  |o^(y,  where  l  is  the  length  of  the  shorter  of  the  two  maximal  sections  matched 

For  each  section  pi  in  s i  find  the  section  of  s2  within  which  pt  may  match  (use  matches  of  pi  segments  to 
determine  the  range).  Then  slide  pi  along  this  section  and  look  for  the  most  similar  match. 

If  pi  is  section  taken  from  a  predicted  match,  this  search  is  much  simpler.  Only  matches  that  represent  similar 
2D  translation  to  the  predicted  match  can  be  selected. 

Once  a  possible  match  is  detected,  “extend”  it  by  adding  adjacent  edgels  as  long  as  the  dmilarity  (previously 
defined)  decreases.  To  reduce  time  complexity,  this  step  can  be  done  in  a  binary  search  type  operation. 

Note  that  this  step  can  create  many  competing  matches:  if  a  super-segment  was  divided  into  several  sections, 
each  of  which  matching  correctly  and  then  extended,  we  may  get  several  nearly  identical  (and  overlapping) 
matches. 

3.  Dealing  with  spurious  matches 

So  far  we  have  described  how  to  create  matching  contour  sections.  We  define  spurious  matches  as  matches  that 
are  either  incorrect  or  overlap  other  correct  matches  (and  should  therefore  be  eliminated). 

Incorrect  matches  very  often  correspond  to  random  motion,  and  thus  can  be  distinguished  from  correct  matches. 
To  detect  such  matches,  we  have  designed  a  simple  relaxation  procedure.  Every  match  is  identified  by  the  2- 
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D  translation  it  represents  and  its  length.  One  match  can  support  some  other  match  if  they  have  similar 
translation  (that  is,  their  translation  differs  by  no  more  than  some  constant  threshold).  Very  short  matches 
are  assumed  arbitrary  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  to  support  other  matches.  A  match  is  considered  spurious 
(and  therefore  discarded)  if  the  total  length  of  matches  supporting  it  is  below  some  given  constant  threshold 
and  none  of  these  matches  is  long. 

Overlapping  matches  are  possibly  correct  matches  that  share  sections  or  points.  Either  the  sections  from  the 
first  image  overlap  or  from  the  other  image  or  both.  The  sections  may  partially  or  completely  overlap  each 
other.  In  both  cases  we  choose  the  better  match  (the  more  similar  one)  and  the  remainder  of  the  other  match. 
This  step  usually  implies  a  significant  drop  in  the  amount  of  information  we  need  to  handle,  since  adjacent 
sections  matched  correctly  and  extended  tend  to  create  overlapping  matches. 

3.4  Combining  pairwise  matches 

Matching  only  two  images  is  not  very  useful  for  motion  detection  and  estimation.  Our  method  for  combining 
pairwise  section  matches  into  multiple  section  matches  is  fairly  simple. 

If  section  Pi  (in  frame  1)  matches  section  P2  (in  frame  2)  and  section  Q3  (in  frame  2)  matches  section  Q3  (in 
frame  3), then  P2  and  Qi  either  have  no  points  in  common,  one  of  them  is  a  sub-section  of  the  other  or  they 
partly  overlap.  Combining  these  matches  is,  of  course,  possible  only  in  the  last  two  cases.  This  problem  is 
very  similar  to  the  overlapping  of  matches  discussed  previously.  Our  solution  is  to  compute  the  overlapping 
sub-section  of  P2  arid  (?2,  say  R3  and  then  find  R\,  the  sub-section  of  Pi  (in  frame  1)  that  best  matches  P2. 
R 3  is  computed  in  a  similar  way.  The  result  is  a  match  (I?i,  R3,  R3).  This  process  can  be  iteratively  applied 
to  obtain  multiple  matches  (Mi,  M2,..  . ,  Mjt)  for  k  frames.  To  eliminate  bad  multiple  matches  (if  a  pair  of 
matches  was  erronous,  the  whole  multiple  match  is  incorrect),  the  variance  in  the  2-D  translations  between 
successive  frames  is  thresholded. 

We  applied  this  simple  algorithm  to  the  sequences  in  the  results  section  and  it  performed  well. 

Problems  with  this  method  are  mainly  that  it  can  only  handle  sections  that  match  throughout  the  sequence. 
Disappearance  of  points  (due  to  occlusion  or  disappearance  of  objects  from  the  images)  cannot  be  handled  by 
this  simple  algorithm.  In  addition,  this  method  will  discard  a  long  multiple  match  if  one  of  the  matching  pairs 
is  wrong  (and  so  the  variance  between  matches  is  large).  It  would  be  better  to  detect  this  error  instead.  We 
are  working  now  on  extending  the  method  to  handle  these  problems. 

4  RESULTS 

We  have  apnlied  our  algorithm  to  a  number  of  real  image:.,  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  scenes.  As  long  as  the 
shapes  of  objects  in  the  scene  l  as  projected  in  the  image)  does  not  change  significantly,  the  results  are  very 
good.  We  show  them  by  displaying  only  those  points  for  which  a  match  was  found,  and  drawing  an  arrow  to 
the  closest  point  in  the  other  section  (after  translating  to  start  at  same  location).  The  arrow  is  drawn  for  every 
fifth  point  in  a  matching  section  (for  each  matching  section),  for  clarity. 

W?  give  three  examples,  the  matching  for  each  was  done  using  scale  parameters  of  16,  8  and  4.  We  show  only 
the  multiple  matches  for  the  smallest  scale. 

(a)  Figures  3(a), (b)  and  (c)  show  two  240  x  240  pixels  images  taken  from  a  sequence  of  a  road  scene.  Both 
the  observer  and  the  other  car  are  moving.  We  have  selected  every  12th  frame  for  the  matching.  The 
disparity  is  about  30  pixels. 

(b)  Figures  3(d),(e)  and  (f)  show  two  256  x  256  images  of  a  corridor.  The  camera  faces  the  direction  oi  motion, 
so  w'e  expect  objects  to  expand.  The  matched  images  are  spaced  10  frames  apart.  The  disparity  is  about 
20  pixels. 

(c)  Figures  1(a)  and  (b)  contain  two  250  x  512  images  of  a  toy  jeep  and  train.  The  camera  is  stationary,  but 
both  the  jeep  and  the  train  are  moving.  This  is  a  difficult  scene  as  the  motion  is  both  very  large  (disparity 
of  at  least  70)  and  is  a  general  3D  motion.  These  figures  were  described  in  detail  in  subsection  3.2. 

The  images  in  Figure  3  were  obtained  from  SRI  International,  courtesy  of  Dr.  Bolles. 

The  program  to  implement  our  algorithm  was  written  in  Common  LISP  on  a  Symbolics  Lisp  Machine. 

5  CRITICAL  EVALUATION 

We  have  shown  an  algorithm  to  compute  correspondences  between  2  frames  with  very  few  constraints.  We 
suggested  the  use  of  edgel  contours  and  sections  of  contours.  Correspondence  was  based  on  shape  similarity 
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(e)  Matches  at  scale  param  4  (final)  (f)  Multiple  matches  for  scale  param  4 

Figure  2:  Jeep  and  train  sequence  -  execution  of  the  algorithm 
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(a)  Advancing  car  -  first  (b)  Advancing  car  -  last  (c)  Multiple  matches 

frame  frame 


(d)  Hallway  -  first  frame  (e)  Hallway  -  last  frame  (f)  Multiple  matches 


Figure  3:  Multiple  matches  for  the  advancing  car  and  Hallway  sequences 
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between  matching  sections  and  on  translation  similarity  between  matches,  and  demonstrated  some  results  on 
a  number  of  real  images.  Using  a  multi-scale  approach  enables  us  to  use  better  primitives. 

The  advantages  of  the  matching  method  were  discussed  in  the  previous  sections:  the  use  of  continuity  and 
sections  of  arbitrary  shape  and  size  in  matching,  the  use  of  length  of  a  match,  evaluation  of  matches  based 
both  on  shape  and  on  common  translation.  The  advantages  of  adaptive  filters  are  in  their  better  localization 
of  edgels,  edgels  that  represent  real  events,  and  their  hierarchical  nature.  The  advantages  of  using  multi-scale 
hierarchical  matches  are:  reduced  complexity  and  the  ability  to  match  well  even  with  smaller  masks. 

Applying  this  method  to  real  images  produces  very  good  results.  We  have  been  able  to  match  less  closely 
located  frames  yet  obtain  better  results  than  with  previous  approaches. 

Some  comments  are  in  order: 

•  The  algorithm  has  a  very  heuristic  flavor. 

•  Our  multiple  matches  algorithm  3.4  only  keeps  those  matches  that  extend  throughout  the  sequence,  and 
thus  cannot  handle  appearance  and  disappearance  of  points. 

•  The  computation  is  made  in  2-D  only,  but  we  can  find  the  actually  corresponding  points  using  areas  of 
high  curvature  or  even  the  simple  method  we  used  for  displaying  the  results  (a  left  point  matches  the 
closest  point  in  the  translated  matching  right  section).  These  point-to-point  matches  can  be  used  for 
motion  estimation  in  3-D.  We  are  currently  working  on  using  the  Motion.  Estimation  algorithm  developed 
in  [19].  This  algorithm  uses  matching  points  in  three  or  more  frames  to  estimate  3-D  motion  and  location 
of  points  in  frames  as  well  as  give  some  error  measure  to  the  match.  Since  using  a  Motion  Estimation 
algorithm  requires  matches  in  multiple  frames,  an  algorithm  to  combine  the  results  of  matching  pairs  of 
images  will  be  useful. 
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1  Inverse  optics 

What  performance  is  it  reasonable  to  require  from  an  artificial  vision  system  before  it  can  be  properly 
regarded  as  seeing?  Paraphrasing  Mart,  one  would  expect  such  a  system  to  know  what  is  there  by  looking 
([20],  p.3).  This  appears  to  imply  that  (1)  the  system  must  have  a  way  to  represent  what  is  there  in  some 
fashion  and  (2)  this  representation  must  be  effectively  computable  (in  fact,  it  should  better  be  efficiently 
computable,  given  the  system’s  resources). 

Marr  stressed  that  the  choice  of  representation  is  important  because  it  can  greatly  influence  the  complexity 
of  any  subsequent  processing  of  the  information  that  is  being  represented.  Thus,  if  intensity  edges  are  used 
by  some  processing  stage  in  the  system,  they  should  be  made  explicit  in  the  representation  computed  by  an 
earlier  stage.  In  higher-level  visual  tasks  such  as  scene  understanding  the  choice  of  an  output  representation 
becomes  less  obvious  if  nor,  downright  arbitrary.  For  example,  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  end  to  which 
the  scene  representation  is  the  means:  an  “analog”,  map-like  representation  of  a  room  would  be  useful  for 
navigation  but  superfluous  for  merely  finding  out  whether  a  specified  object  is  present  in  the  room  (cf.  [35]). 

In  object  recognition  (if  it  is  not  part  of  a  navigation  strategy),  the  computed  representation  must  serve 
two  related  purposes.  The  first  is  identification:  the  representation  must  contain  enough  information  to 
allow  the  system  to  choose  from  a  set  of  known  objects  one  that  is  most  similar  to  the  attended  object,  or  to 
declare  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  that  the  latter  has  not  been  previously  encountered.  The  second 
purpose  is  that  of  association:  the  representation  must  allow  access  to  additional  information  associated 
with  the  recognized  object.  This  could  be  visual  (e.g.  what  does  the  opposite  side  of  the  object  look  like), 
or  general  (e.g.  its  weight). 

The  idea  of  association  is  to  rely  on  past  experience  to  gain  access  to  more  information  than  is  actually 
present  in  the  visual  input.  Realizing  that  efficient  association  is,  after  all,  the  main  objective  of  vision  helps 
to  define  the  requirements  of  an  intelligent  system  from  its  vision  module.  The  main  conclusion  we  draw 
from  this  realization  is  that  detailed  geometrical  repr'  .emotion  of  objects  and  scenes  may  not  be  necessary 
for  recognition. 

We  illustrate  this  point  by  the  simplified  example  in  j  .^ure  1-  An  object  fragment  such  as  the  one  that 
appears  there  may  remind  our  system  of  a  cat.  In  fact,  if  it  does  not  remind  it  of  much  more  than  that, 
then  it  probably  is  a  usable  representation  of  a  cat.  Several  such  representations,  each  useful  under  different 
circumstances,  may  be  kept  by  the  system. 

In  real-world  scenes,  as  opposed  to  Figure  1,  abundant  visual  information  is  available.  Most  of  this 
information  is  irrelevant  for  creating  a  “first-order”  interpretation  of  the  scene.  Even  if  the  system  can 
select  for  further  processing  only  those  parts  of  the  image  that  seem  a  priori  most  important,  too  much 


Figure  1:  Two  pointed  things,  one  beside  the  other,  on  top  of  something  rounded...  Could  be  a  cat’s  ears? 
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information  may  be  still  there  that  is  both  difficult  to  extract  and  unnecessary  for  recognition.  For  example, 
the  knowledge  (supplied  by  the  stereo  module)  which  of  the  two  ^-like  features  detected  in  the  image  is 
farther  from  the  cameras  does  not  seem  to  increase  or  diminish  the  probability  that  the  two  /\s  are  in  fact  a 
cat’s  ears.  Qualitative  information,  such  as  an  assertion  that  the  two  / (s  are  several  centimeters  rather  than 
several  meters  apart  in  depth,  could  be  easier  to  compute  and  no  less  useful  for  recognition. 

Difficulties  with  computing  exact  representations,  and  arguments  similar  to  the  one  outlined  above,  have 
led  in  the  past,  on  one  hand,  to  feature-based  approaches  to  recognition  in  which  objects  were  represented  by 
lists  of  values  of  several  (often,  many)  perceptual  variables  [7],  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  top-down  strategies 
that  invoked  general  knowledge  about  the  scene  to  assist  object  recognition  [21].  However,  Rosenfeld  [28] 
pointed  out  that  a  sophisticated  visual  system  should  be  able  to  recall  by  itself  from  memory  the  frame 
within  which  an  image  is  to  be  interpreted  (or  to  construct  such  a  frame  if  a  novel  coincidence  of  an  object 
persistently  appearing  in  a  certain  context  is  noticed).  Furthermore,  recognition  based  on  the  invariant 
feature  approach  appeared  to  be  infeasible,  even  when  top-down  constraints  were  invoked.  Partly  because  of 
that,  the  paradigm  of  computer  vision  that  emerged  during  the  last  decade  calls  for  achieving  representations 
through  inverse  optics.  Its  central  tenet  is  that  objects  are  best  recognized  only  after  their  visible  surfaces 
have  been  described  geometrically,  e.g.  as  sets  of  points  in  some  (preferably,  object-centered)  coordinate 
system  [20].  The  inverse  optics  paradigm  -  as  put  forward  by  [?]  -  claims  that  physical  properties  of  the 
surfaces  must  be  computed  from  the  images,  but  not  necessarily  everywhere  or  very  precisely.  In  the  sequel, 
we  argue  in  fact  that  vision  does  not  necessarily  require  exact  representations.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  goal 
of  inverse  optics  in  the  derivation  of  the  physical  properties  of  3D  surfaces  at  a  qualitative,  not  very  precise 
level,  as  suggested  by  human  vision. 

A  recent  review  of  object  recognition  methodologies  by  Ullman  [37]  distinguishes  three  main  classes  of 
theories:  (1)  invariant  properties  methods,  (2)  parts  decomposition  methods,  and  (3)  alignment  methods. 

Theories  in  the  first  class  assume  that  that  certain  simple  properties  remain  invariant  un¬ 
der  the  transformations  that  an  object  is  allowed  to  make  [such  as  the  transformation  arising 
from  viewing  a  3D  object  from  different  points  in  space].  This  approach  leads  to  the  notion 
of  invariances,  feature  spaces,  clustering,  and  separation  techniques.  The  second  class  relies  on 
the  decomposition  of  objects  into  parts.  This  leads  into  the  notions  of  symbolic  structural  de¬ 
scriptions,  feature  hierarchies  and  syntactic  pattern  recognition.  By  and  large,  the  first  of  these 
general  approaches  was  the  dominant  one  in  the  earlier  days  of  pattern  recognition  and  the  second 
approach  has  become  more  popular  in  recent  vears. 

Ullman  argued  that  both  these  approaches  are  insufficient  for  the  general  problem  of  shape-based  visual 
recognition.  Instead,  he  proposed  a  method,  called  alignment,  that  involves  more  or  less  exact  pictorial 
representations  of  object  models.  In  Ullman’s  approach,  a  small  number  of  corresponding  key  features  in 
the  image  and  in  a  model  are  used  to  compute  the  transformation  that  would  bring  the  two  into  alignment. 
After  normalization  by  alignment,  the  two  shapes  are  compared  to  decide  whether  the  image  is  actually  an 
instance  of  the  model. 


2  A  possible  alternative 

The  main  shortcoming  of  the  invariant  features  and  the  structural  decomposition  approaches  appears  to 
be  brittleness.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  set  of  features  each  of  which  is  both  simple  enough  to  be  computed 
reliably  by  a  low-level  process  and  sufficiently  invariant  over  all  possible  views  of  an  object.  Thus,  pure 
feature-based  methods  tend  to  fail  when  presented  with  scenes  in  which  many  similar  objects  may  appear 
in  widely  varying  poses.  On  the  other  hand,  structural  decomposition  has  difficulties  with  achieving  stable 
descriptions  of  many  real-world  objects  (such  as  a  shoe  or  a  rabbit,  cf.  [37]).  In  addition,  this  approach 
by  definition  must  recover  the  three-dimensional  structure  of  the  image,  to  compare  it  with  structurally 
specified  object  models,  that  is,  it  involves  inverse  optics. 

Alignment  of  pictorial  descriptions  and  similar  schemes  ([19],  [14],  [34]  [17])  use  3D  or  2|D  models  but 
do  not  require  inverse  optics.  Instead,  alignment  calls  for  computing  the  (2D)  appearance  of  each  model 
from  the  viewpoint  constrained  by  key  feature  location  in  the  image  and  for  comparing  that  with  the  image. 
These  methods  appear  to  work  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  However,  when  applied  to  articulated  or 
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flexible  objects,  alignment  had  to  be  combined  with  some  kind  of  structural  decomposition.  For  example,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  compute  separate  aligning  transformations  for  different  regions  of  articulated  objects 
[37],  and  an  alignment-based  system  for  handwriting  recognition  had  to  decompose  letters  into  smaller  parts 
(strokes)  to  compensate  for  the  variability  of  letter  structure  [9j. 

We  interpret  these  compromises  as  arguments  in  favor  of  an  approach  to  the  representation  problem  that 
is  more  qualitative  in  that  it  is  restricted  neither  to  vectors  of  feature  values,  nor  to  syntactic  constructs 
in  a  formal  language,  nor  to  pictorial  descriptions.  This  approach  combines  elements  of  the  three  methods 
distinguished  by  Ullman  and  may  be  termed  linguistic  because  it  employs  what  looks  like  natural  language 
descriptions  of  objects.  It  may  also  be  called  open-ended,  because  it  does  not  prescribe  a  standard  formula 
for  representing  different  things,  but  rather  leaves  that  to  be  determined  by  the  interaction  of  the  system 
with  its  environment. 

2.1  Open-ended  representations 

Is  there  a  good  way  to  describe  an  object  (say,  a  cat)  to  a  person  who  never  saw  one,  but  who  pc^et.ses  much 
the  same  vocabulary  as  you  do?  There  might  be,  if  it  is  possible  to  summarize  the  differences  between  a  cai 
and  other,  familiar,  objects  (say,  dogs)  that  are  similar  to  it  in  a  few  words.  An  example  could  be,  “a  cat 
looks  like  a  dachshund,  except  that  it  has  sort  of  pointed  ears,  its  legs  are  straighter  and  longer,”  etc.  This 
approach  presupposes  prior  knowledge  of  somewhat  complicated  concepts  such  as  an  ear  or  a  leg,  but  does 
not  normally  require  exact  decomposition  of  the  object  into  parts  corresponding  to  these  concepts  (there  is 
no  need  to  define  the  precis  -  boundary  between  the  head  and  the  ear  to  see  that  (i)  there  is  something  like 
an  ear  on  top  of  the  head  and  (ii)  it  is  pointed).  It  uses  feature  values  ( pointed  ears)  to  distinguish  between 
similar  objects,  but  defines  the  features  locally  (pointed  ears)  rather  than  attempting  to  find  out  the  range 
of  the  ratio  of  area  to  perimeter  that  is  characteristic  o  fan  image  of  a  cat.  In  some  cases,  this  approach  must 
resort  to  pictorial  descriptions  (“pointed  like  this:  A”  —  see  Ullman  [37],  p.18,  for  a  discussion  of  the  need 
of  detailed  shape  description  in  recognition).  These  descriptions,  however,  would  also  be  local  and  might 
often  be  aimed  at  capturing  ill-localized  properties  that  are  difficult  to  describe  verbally,  such  as  texture. 

2.2  Synthesis 

We  propose  to  integrate  the  three  approaches  to  representation  (feature  spaces,  and  structural  and  pictorial 
descriptions)  by  adopting  the  following  as  a  basic  set  of  requirements  from  a  representation  scheme: 

•  Grounding  in  robust  low-level  representations.  The  representation  of  objects  and  scenes  should 
be  based  on  maps  of  visual  space  that  integrate  different  cues  such  as  intensity,  texture,  stereo,  and 
motion  ([25],  cf.  the  notion  of  base  representations  [36]). 

•  Sparseness.  Objects  should  characterized  by  a  small  number  of  tags  or  features  that  come  from  a 
very  large  repertoire,  A  convenient  analogy  is  description  by  short  sentences  in  a  natural  language  (cf. 
[27]). 

•  Similar  treatment  objects  and  of  static  and  dynamic  scenes.  By  further  analogy,  situations 
may  be  described  using  the  same  simple  language.  Dynamic  situations  (happenings  and  actions)  may 
be  distinguished  by  tags  that  have  verb-like  connotations. 

•  Localized  features.  The  features  should  be  two-dimensional  (that  is,  detectable  in  2D  views,  without 
depth  recovery)  and  spatially  localized  (cf.  [4]).  The  localization  could  be  coarse  and  may  employ 
relations  computed  by  universal  visual  routines  [36]. 

•  Shallow  hierarchy.  Although  nontrivial  objects,  themselves  composed  of  several  features,  could  in 
turn  serve  as  features  in  a  more  complicated  representation,  the  hierarchy  should  be  shallow,  e.g.  cat 
to  ears  to  low-level  place  tokens  marking  intensity  edges,  texture  etc. 

•  Heterogeneity  and  flexibility.  The  scheme  should  not  prescribe  the  precise  format  of  or  the  amount 
of  information  present  in  the  representations  of  various  objects.  Rather,  it  should  be  demand-driven 
and  augment  existing  representations  when  the  need  arises  for  finer  distinctions  among  some  of  the 
objects. 
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•  Robustness  through  representing  similarity.  A  system  confronted  with  a  novel  object  should 
come  up  with  a  plausible  first  guess  (the  “nearest  neighbor”  of  the  unknown  object).  This  could  be 
facilitated  by  maintaining  an  explicit  representation  of  similarity  relations  among  the  feature  sets  that 
define  objects. 

•  Incremental  learnability.  The  scheme  should  allow  the  system  to  bootstrap  itself  by  learning 
representations  for  novel  objects,  given  only  low-level  routines  (the  apparatus  for  computing  the  base 
representations)  and  real-world  input.  Furthermore,  learning  should  not  require  an  oracle  capable  of 
specifying  the  desired  representation  for  a  given  input.  Self-organizing  representations  satisfying  this 
constraint  have  been  demonstrated  for  some  low-level  visual  features  ( [18J ,  [29]). 

3  Discussion 

The  trend  of  reassessing  ihf  commitment  to  inverse  optics  can  be  discerned  in  the  proceedings  of  a  recent 
conference  on  computer  vision.  S^me  examples  of  this  are  mentioned  below. 

•  The  stress  on  obtaining  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  solutions  to  problems  in  vision  (qualitative 
depth  from  stereo  [39] .  qualitative  description  of  motion  for  obstacle  avoidance  [22 j,  see  also  [38]); 

•  Development  of  object  representations  that  are  2D  (or  2|D)  and  viewer-centered,  rather  than  3D  and 
object-centered  (aspect  graphs  [12],  [15],  33],  [32];  a  novel  curvature-based  representation  [2]); 

•  Increasing  interest  in  active  vision  (using  egomotion  information  [13],  attentive  gaze  control  [6]); 

•  Efforts  to  integrate  multiple  sensors/cues  (a  general  strategy  for  integration  [15],  integration  of  focus, 
vergence  and  stereo  [1]). 

In  the  domain  of  visual  motion  study,  Thompson  and  Kearney  [35]  have  argued  recently  in  favor  of  “inexact” 
or  qualitative  vision.  Their  definition  of  a  qualitative  representation  is  as  follows: 

If  an  attribute  can  take  only  a  small  number  of  values  we  say  that  a  representation  is  qual¬ 
itative.  Qualitative  representations  define  a  set  of  equivalence  classes  on  the  quantitative  scale. 

We  will  assume  qualitative  values  correspond  to  disjoint,  continuous  intervals  on  the  quantitative 
scale. 

In  other  words,  qualitative  vision  is  equated  with  low-resolution  vision,  leaving  the  problem  of  (approximate) 
inverse  optics  in  its  place.  Starting  from  an  observation  made  by  Thompson  and  Kearney,  namely,  that  a 
representation  should  contain  only  as  much  information  as  is  necessary  for  subsequent  processing,  we  have 
attempted  to  revise  the  strict  (and  mistaken)  form  of  the  inverse  optics  paradigm.  However,  rather  than 
abolishing  the  notion  of  inverse  optics  (along  with  the  notion  of  representing  the  visual  world  in  the  usual 
sense;  see  [5]),  we  propose  to  confine  it  to  the  low-level  processing  responsible  for  the  formation  of  integrated 
base  representations. 

3.1  Research  directions 

Exploration  of  the  approach  to  visual  knowledge  representation  that  we  have  sketched  above  could  proceed  in 
four  main  directions.  Development  of  robust  algorithms  for  low-level  vision,  whose  purpose  is  to  compute  the 
base  representation,  or  the  collection  of  feature  maps,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  open  problem.  Some 
recent  advances  in  this  direction  include  the  work  on  perceptual  grouping  ([19],  [16]  bottom-up  detection  of 
salient  structures  [30],  integration  of  diverse  visual  cues,  and  detection  and  labeling  of  discontinuities  in  the 
resulting  map  ([24],  [25],  [11]). 

The  second  class  of  problems,  which  may  be  described  as  middle  vision,  is  centered  around  further 
investigation  of  visual  routines  [36]  that  could  be  used  to  link  low-level  features.  In  particular,  a  suitable 
control  structure  has  to  be  developed  to  guide  the  application  of  the  routines  in  accordance  with  the  host 
system’s  goals  and  subject  to  environmental  pressure  and  constraints.  This  issue  is  related  to  that  of  active 
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vision  22;:  strategy  employed  by  a  system  engaged  in  active  exploration  of  its  environment  is  likely  to  differ 
from  that  of  a  passive  observer. 

The  third  domain  of  exploration,  traditionally  referred  to  as  high-level  vision,  includes  improving  recently 
developed  recognition  methods  ( !  1 9 ’ ,  [14],  [34])  and  testing  their  limitations.  In  particular,  approaches  based 
on  exact  geometrical  representation  (such  as  the  various  alignment  methods)  may  be  subsumed  by  a  general, 
qualitative  scheme,  which  views  recognition  as  a  three-stage  process  [8j.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  process,  the 
system  selects  from  its  input  a  region  of  interest  that  would  be  subjected  to  further  processing.  Such  a  region 
may  be  defined  by  motion  boundaries,  structural  saliency  [30]  and  other  information  directly  computable 
from  the  base  representation.  Next,  an  indexing  stage  could  be  introduced  into  the  recognition  process 
to  narrow  down  the  set  of  object  models  that  would  participate  in  a  subsequent  matching,  or  verification 
by  alignment.  Finally,  instead  of  being  precisely  aligned  with  the  image,  an  object  model  could  be  roughly- 
rotated  so  that  the  image  and  the  model  are  seen  from  the  same  general  aspect.  This  coarse  alignment  would 
be  followed  by  a  qualitative  comparison  of  the  visible  features  of  the  kind  discussed  above.  Alternatively, 
new  verification  methods  could  be  devised  that  rely  on  processes  other  than  the  transformation  of  object 
models.  All  of  the  above  suggestions  amount  to  a  reassessment  of  the  issue  of  object  representation,  without 
which,  we  believe,  little  progress  is  to  be  expected  in  extending  state  of  the  art  recognition  techniques  to 
real-world  images. 

Finally,  work  on  knowledge  acquisition  and  representation  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  issue  of  visual 
representation,  if  the  latter  is  myto  be  considered  in  the  context  of  general  intelligent  behavior.  With  the 
outline  of  section  2.2  in  view,  some  topics  that  appear  particularly  relevant  are  semantic  nets  [10],  similarity- 
based  reasoning  31],  efficient  associative  memory  ([23],  [3])  and  decision  trees  [26], 


3.2  Summary 

We  have  outlined  an  approach  to  the  representation  of  objects  and  situations  for  visual  recognition  that 
combines  detailed,  integrated  feature  maps  computed  in  a  bottom-up  fashion  by  low-level  processes  with 
qualitative,  heterogeneous,  open-ended  high-level  representations.  Whether  this  approach  will  be  more 
successful  than  the  current  paradigm  that  considers  vision  by  and  large  as  inverse  optics  is  an  empirical  issue 
that  remains  to  be  settled. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Potential  tasks  for  robots  navigating  in  unknown  or  partially  known  environments  include  exploration  of 
hostile  environments  such  as  Antarctica,  the  sea  floor,  other  planets  and/or  asteroids;  providing  assistance 
i n  natural  disasters  such  as  floods,  tornadoes  or  earthquakes;  military  surveillance,  and  trouble-shooting  in 
industrial  accidents  such  as  mine  cave-ins  or  nuclear  melt-downs.  All  of  these  tasks  have  in  common  that  the 
environment  can  change  from  what  was  previously  known,  but  are  likelv  to  retain  many  landscape  features. 

The  basic  scenario  we  consider  for  the  robotic  use  of  visual  memory  is  that  the  robot  has  stored  memories 
from  a  previous  trip  through  a  geographic  area,  and  is  beginning  another  exploration  of  a  different  geographic 
area  that  shares  visibility  of  landmarks  viewed  during  the  first  trip  As  the  robot  proceeds  cm  his  journey, 
this  relationship  between  currently  perceived  visual  events  and  memories  allows  the  robot  to  build  up  a 
visual  map  of  the  environment.  We  can  think  of  exploration  as  a  process  of  tracking  back  and  forth  ove  r  an 
area,  on  each  successive  pass  keeping  visual  contact  with  landmarks  acquired  on  the  last  pass.  Of  course, 
visual  memnrv  can  also  be  used  to  navigate  back  to  a  previously  visited  location. 

The  theory  of  qualitative  navigation  developed  bv  Levitt  and  Lawton  [Levitt  cl  al.  87(a,b,c),  SN 
extended  and  quantified  Kuipers*  [Kuipers  77,  78,  82][Kuipers  and  Levitt  -  88]  original  definition  of  a  visually 
defined,  distinct  physical  place  in  the  3D  geographic  world.  The  notion  of  a  place  as  a  viewframe  is  a  circular 
panorama  of  visual  landmarks  stored  in  visual  memory.  A  robot  roams  about  the  world,  building  up  its 
visual  m-rtviry  of  sequences  of  view-frames,  i.e.  viewpaths,  making  range  and  angle  estimates  as  it  goes.  The 
theory  already  developed  gives  answers  for  planning  and  execution  given  reacquisition  of  some  landmarks. 
However  it  does  not  explain  how  to  recognize  or  match  landmarks  as  they  are  actually  described  by  a  vision 
system,  i.e.  at  coarse  levels  of  the  is-a  hierarchy. 

This  paper  addresses  the  problem  of  re-acquiring  a  viewframe,  given  that  the  robot  can  sc<  some  of  the 
landmarks,  that  the  visual  descriptions  are  at  coarse  levels  of  the  is-a  hierarchy,  and  that  the  robot  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  same  location  of  the  world  as  it  was  when  it  first  acquired  the  viewframes. 

2.  VIEWFRAME  CREATION 


A  viewframe  is  a  data  structure  that  encodes  a  circular  list  of  robot-perceived  landmarks,  the  angular 
displacement  between  (circularly)  adjacent  landmarks,  and  a  closed  interval  of  range  estimates  for  each 
landmark.  As  a  representation  of  cognitive  visual  memory.  Idle  viewframe  is  sensor  (i.e.  ego)  centered. 
However  its  use  for  localization  of  the  robot  is  performed  by  forming  a  local  coordinate  system  based  on  the 
landmarks,  rather  than  a  sensor-centered  coordinate  system.  For  details,  see  (Levitt  ct  al.  -  1987a1. 
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Figure  1:  Landmark  IS- A  Hierarchy 


I.« walizat ••  ’>>  depends  on  tin-  range  estimates  to  landmarks,  which  can  be  extremely  poor.  However 
the  robustness  of  the  localization  lies  in  the  orthogorality  of  intervals  of  triangulations  induced  by  landmark 
pairs.  Hange  estimates  are  bounded  by  assuming  that  landmarks  of  interest  will  have  height  hounded  between 
known  values.  Hack-Projection  from  the  pixel  height  then  yields  a  worst-case  range  interval.  Reasonableness 
of  this  height  assumption  depends  on  the  criteria  that  are  used  to  extract  landmarks  from  imagery  and  how 
accurately  this  criteria  models  reality. 

We  define  landmarks  according  to  the  partial  is-a  hierarchy  of  Figure  1.  Inferring  that  an  object  is 
terrestrial  requires  locating  the  ground  plane  local  to  the  object.  The  robot  can  carry  a  gravity  sensor,  or 
verticalily  may  be  inferred  front  an  observed  horizon  line.  Verticalily  restricts  the  starch  for  anti-parallel 
lines,  as  does  the  requirement  that  the  boundaries  be  adjacent  to  the  ground  plane.  With  the  worst  case 
range  bounds,  site  is  nc.it  a  significant  search  restriction,  however  it  is  a  stored  attribute  that  can  serve 
to  distinguish  viewframe  landmarks.  In  addition  to  meeting  perceptual  criteria  defined  by  the  hierarchy, 
landmarks  are  described  by  a  coarse  color  attribute.  See  J Lawton,  Levitt,  and  Cielband  -  Hn;  for  an  example 
of  automated  viewframe  extraction  based  on  this  perceptual  description. 

Key  assumptions  regarding  a  robot  for  qualitative  navigation  are 


1  It  ha-  a  wide  field  of  view.  A  complete  panoramic  view  would  be  optimal.  This  could  be  approximated 
bv  several  cameras  with  different  directions  of  view. 

2.  It  has  access  to  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  immediate  ground  plane.  1  he  robot  has  access  to 
the  position  of  it  's  “fret"  or  wheels  to  -sinuate  the  orientation  of  the  immediate  ground  plane  on  which 
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it  is  standing  and  to  ils  orientation  relative  In  tin-  dm  il  nm  of  gravity. 

T  (  ami  r.i  ui< 'tit'ii  is  restricted  to  being  translational  as  tilt  robot  moves  from  place  to  nlace.  This 
assumption  isn’t  nect  ssary  but  it  docs  simplifies  the  motion  processing  that  is  required,  especially 
for  the  extraction  of  occlusion  boundaries.  Realistically,  the  motion  is  required  to  be  only  roughly 
translational.  Rotational  parameters  or  eiiects  or  camera  jitter  could  be  detected  bv  sensors  (notably 
fiber-optic  rotation  sensors)  and  their  eiiects  either  compensated  for  or  the  corresponding  images 
removed  from  processing. 

Til*-  robot  initially  extracts  interesting  perceptual  groups  from  the  panoramic  images  to  form  an  initial 
viewframe.  These  groups  correspond  to  21)  patterns  which  are  recognized  in  images  for  such  things  as 
straight  lines  .aligned  with  gravity,  brightly  colored  patches  which  are  different  than  surrounding  patches, 
anti- parallel  line  sets,  noti-inllected  curves,  T-junctions,  and  points  of  high  curvature. 

As  the  robot  moves,  the  extracted  groups  are  tracked  by  extracting  masks  around  each  extracted  group 
and  correlating  them  under  the  constraints  provided  by  translational  (low  lines  (though  the  snake  matching 
techniques  could  also  be  employed  ami  simplified  by  the  translational  motion  constraint).  These  constitute 
landmarks.  Kadi  landmark  has  static  measures  associated  with  it  based  upon  the  strength  of  the  extracted 
group,  it's  distinctiveness  with  respect  to  surrounding  portions  of  the  image,  and  height  relative  to  the 
horizon  line  defined  bv  the  immediate  ground  plane.  There  are  also  dynamic  attribute  which  are  updated  as 
tin  robot  moves  for  the  number  of  frames  In  which  the  landmark  stays  in  view,  strength  of  fraim -to-frame 
correlation,  and  the  extent  of  cumulative  image  motion.  A  new  viewframe  is  extracted  when  one  of  these 
landmarks  disappears  or  a  new  one  appears  or  the  ordering  of  extracted  landmarks  changes. 


3.  REACQUISITION  OF  VIEW  FRAMES 


The  robot,  acquires  its  current  viewframe  and  posits  t  hat.  it  has  seen  some  subset,  of  the  landmarks  previously. 
Initially  this  can  be  done  by  cueing  the  robot:  as  it  proceeds,  the  sequencing  of  landmarks  in  memory  limits 
the  search  space,  as  presented  in  'Levitt  el  al.  -  l!*S7a;.  (liven  a  maximum  set  of  .V  possible  landmarks 
the  robot  has  viewed  previously,  there  are  .V!  possible  matches  of  the  current  viewframe  to  the  previous. 
However,  some  landmarks  in  tin-  current  viewframe  may  not  have  been  acquired  previously.  Therefore  there 


are 


(*!) 


possible  matches  of  subsets  of  three  or  more  landmarks  in  t  he  current  viewframe  to  those 


previously  observed. 


We  can  model  each  match  as  a  hypothesis  of  correct  .association  of  landmarks.  The  size  of  this  hypothesis 
space  is  forbidding  even  for  six  to  ten  landmarks,  which  is  a  typical  number  we  might  use  in  a  viewframe. 
However,  even  with  worst-ease  range  estimates,  given  a  single  anchoring  landmark  match,  only  about  2.VT 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  original  viewframe  panorama  can  be  mis  matched.  This  assumes  a  roughly  uniform 
iibb  distribution  of  landmarks  m  viewframes  (which  is  necessary  for  robust  localization  anyway),  f  igure 
2  illustrates  this  situation,  lb-re  the  square  brackets  on  the  radial  lines  indicate  interval  bounds  of  range 
estimates  to  a  landmark. 
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With  this  approximate  limitation,  the  size  of  the  hypothesis  space  is 


which  for  .V  -  8  is  only  3328  hypotheses.  Although  the  hypothesis  space  limitation  does  not  scale  up.  the 
numbers  of  landmarks  are  typically  low,  and  additional  anchoring  landmarks  can  further  reduce  the  search 
sp  tee  in  practice. 

Reacqe-.-ition  begins  with  an  initial  match  of  at  least  three  previously  viewed  landmarks.  From  these 
we  form  a  common  coordinate  system  between  the  viewframe  in  memory,  VFl,  and  the  currently  perceived 
viewframe,  VF2,  exolaine  '  in  [Levitt  et  al.  -  1987a],  In  this  landmark-based  coordinate  system  we  can 
form  regions  ab<  i  *1  and  VF2,  called  localizations.  The  vector  between  centroids  is  the  best  estimate  of 
directi'  n  to  mo  •  ■  a  VF2  to  VFL. 

The  basic  idea  •  -  nove  toward  VFl,  observing  the  change  in  angles  between  landmarks,  and  updating 

range  estimat  s  and  r  .ceptnal  matches.  This  provides  evidence  that  can  be  used  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
multiple  viewfr.  me  matcliing  hypotheses.  More  specifically,  the  approach  is  to: 


1.  hypothesize  the  robot’s  location  relative  to  the  original  viewframe  by  matching  (subsets)  of  visual 
landmark  descriptions 

2.  predict  the  location  and  occlusion  behavior  of  landmarks  after  (small)  motions  of  the  robot 
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4.  ISSUES 


The  key  issue  is  robustness  <>l  the  change  in  angle  estimates  between  pairs  of  landmarks  based  on  motion 
between  viewframes.  The  angle  estimates  depend  on  the  range  estimates,  which  is  the  fundamental  source 
of  error.  If  one  of  the  viewframe  matching  hypotheses  is  true,  then  even  with  poor  range  estimates,  that 
hypothesis  will  converge  with  either  the  probabilistic  or  control  theoretic  approaches.  However,  we  do  not 

vet  understand  the  sensitivity  of  motion  along  VF  to  convergence  behavior. 

The  other  major  issue  is  perceptual  stability  of  landmarks.  (liven  typical  landmarks  as  we  define  them, 
we  expect  anti-parallelism  and  relative  (i.e.  inter-landmark)  size  estimates  to  be  stable,  if  we  observe  the 
landmarks  under  conditions  of  sufficient  contrast.  Color  stability  is,  of  course,  problematic.  Measures  of 
anti-parallelism  are  also  range  dependent,  based  on  the  number  of  pixels  on  observed  boundaries,  anti  so 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  great  accuracy. 
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ABSTRACT 

With  complex  scenes,  most  recognition  systems  produce  alternate  hypotheses  regarding  the  location  and 
orientation  of  objects  present.  We  consider  the  most  direct  technique,  identifying  visible  edges  for  a  match 
hypothesis,  and  consider  both  the  initial  segmentation  as  well  as  underlying  statistical  support  for  the  those 
edges  that  ought  to  be  visible  in  the  image. 


INTRODUCTION 

As  model  matching  algorithms  are  applied  to  larger  and  larger  images  the  probability  of  false  matches  being 
reported  increases.  In  our  work  with  the  vertex-pair  Hough-space-clustering-based  matcher  developed  in  our 
lab  [Thompson  and  Mundy,  1987],  we  have  found  that  when  looking  for  instances  of  small  objects  in  very 
large,  highly  cluttered  images  (greater  than  lk  x  Ik  pixels)  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  matcher 
propose  as  many  as  50  alignments.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  large  images  there  are  simply  more  features 
so  that  the  probability  of  a  the  existence  of  a  random  grouping  of  features  that  aligns  with  the  selected  model 
features  becomes  significant. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  employing  an  automatic  model  feature  selection  algorithm  [Mundy,  et  al.,  1988], 
which  typically  chooses  a  larger  number  of  features  than  a  human  operator  would  in  order  to  guarantee 
a  well-characterized  model.  Naively,  we  might  try  to  tighten  the  cluster  tolerances  and  demand  a  larger 
number  of  model-image  correspondences  to  consider  a  given  alignment  correct. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  extracted  edges  from  the  original  image  due  to  unpredictable  and 
non-uniform  illumination,  self  and  multiple  occlusion,  sensor  noise,  texture,  and  possible  camouflage.  Most 
particularly,  quantization  limitations  are  problematic  when  considering  smaller  objects  in  larger  images.  Thus 
edges  cannot  be  reliably  found  in  every  instance  with  any  edge  detection  approach  and  as  the  objects  occur 
across  fewer  pixels  the  edge  localization  and  orientation  becomes  less  exact.  Moreover,  without  heuristics 
on  edge  strength  and  length  the  number  of  segmentation  features  becomes  intractable  and  the  accidental 
presence  of  false  alignments  becomes  even  more  severe.  Because  of  the  limitations  on  the  initial  image 
segmentation,  only  a  fraction  of  the  chosen  model  features  can  be  expected  to  be  found  at  a  given  instance  of 
the  model  in  the  image.  Finally,  since  we  are  using  a  larger  number  of  model  features  without  being  able  to 
expect  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  corresponding  image  features,  a  greater  number  of  false  matches 
is  expected. 

These  factors  combine  to  make  some  form  of  hypothesis  verification  using  other  information  available  in  the 
image  or  segmentation  desirable. 

'Work  at  GE  was  supported  in  part  by  the  DAR.PA  Strategic  Computing  Vision  Program  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories  under  Contract  No.  DAC A76-86-C-0007  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
under  Contract  No.  F49620-89-C-0033. 
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Figure  1:  An  image  of  the  tail  section  of  a  C130  aircraft  with  segmentation  edges  overlayed  showing  the 
effects  of  camouflage. 


Additionally,  the  “black  magic”  in  the  choice  of  cluster  tolerance  parameters  is  eliminated.  The  Hough- 
space  search  can  be  conducted  with  fairly  wide  tolerance  parameters  knowing  that  the  verification  stage  will 
eliminate  the  ersatz  alignments  introduced  by  the  more  liberal  parameter  settings. 

PRIOR  WORK 

Lowe’s  SCERPO  Vision  System  [Lowe,  1985]  has  a  verification  module  in  which,  among  other  things,  po¬ 
tential  matches  between  projected  model  features  and  segmentation  features  are  evaluated  according  to  the 
accuracy  of  agreement  in  position,  length  and  orientation.  Huttenlocher’s  ORA  system  [Huttenlocher,  1988] 
uses  the  fraction  of  the  model  contour  which  can  be  confirmed  by  edges  in  the  segmentation  as  a  criterion 
to  verify  alignments. 

OUR  WORK 

In  this  report,  we  examine  two  methods  for  hypothesis  verification.  Each  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
correct  alignments  should  predict  the  location  and  orientation  of  features  (notably  edges)  other  than  those 
used  for  the  initial  matching  stage.  Correct  predictions  are  taken  to  be  positive  evidence  for  a  correct 
alignment.  The  two  methods  differ  in  that  the  first,  the  simpler  of  the  two,  examines  the  segmentation  for 
this  evidence  and  the  second  looks  for  statistical  support  for  edge  hypotheses  in  the  original  image  data. 

In  contrast  with  other  approaches,  we  do  not  consider  segmentation  or  image  features  that  appear  to  conflict 
with  the  model  feature  being  confirmed  to  be  negative  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  a  given  hypothesis. 
In  our  experience,  these  conflicting  features  are  exactly  what  is  produced  by  military  camouflage.  Figure  1 
is  a  detail  of  an  image  showing  the  tail  section  of  a  C130  aircraft  with  the  segmentation  edges  overlayed  to 
illustrate  the  conflicting  edges  introduced  by  camouflage. 
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Confirmed  sections 


SEGMENTATION-BASED  VERIFICATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  automatic  model  feature  selection  algorithm  provides  us  with  a  well-characterized  model  in  the  sense 
that  the  model  features  chosen  are  visible  and  provide  reliable  and  precise  alignments  over  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints.  This  does  not  imply,  that  other  model  features,  while  not  being  able  to  provide  as  precise  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  initial  alignment,  do  not  provide  useful  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  a  given  alignment. 
It  is  therefore  useful  to  reexamine  the  segmentation  to  see  how  many  additional  features  predicted  by  the 
model  alignment  are  actually  present. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ALGORITHM 

This  algorithm  first  eliminates  edges  from  the  model  that  are  not  visible  in  the  proposed  alignment  using  a 
simple  back-face  cull.  Then  the  remaining  edges  are  projected  into  the  segmentation  plane  and  those  shorter 
that  10  pixels  are  discarded.  Call  this  set  E.  For  each  edge  e  in  E,  we  select  the  subset  of  edges  in  the 
segmentation  whose  endpoints  are  within  10  pixels  and  whose  orientations  are  within  0.1  radians  of  e.  Call 
this  set  S.  These  selected  segmentation  edges,  the  members  of  the  set  S,  are  then  projected  onto  e,  the  model 
edge  under  consideration.  The  lengths  of  these  projections  onto  e  are  summed,  taking  care  to  account  for 
overlapping  projections  only  once.  This  sum,  the  length  of  e  accounted  for  by  edges  the  edges  in  5,  is  divided 
by  the  length  of  e  to  obtain  the  confidence  figure  for  the  edge  e,  Pi(e).  In  the  current  implementation,  we 
require  Pi(e)  >  £  to  assert  that  the  edge  e  has  been  confirmed  by  the  segmentation. 

An  example  of  an  edge  confirmed  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Finally,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  confirmed  edges  to  the  number  of  visible  edges  for  a  given  model  alignment 
is  used  as  the  confidence  figure  for  that  alignment: 
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IMAGE-BASED  ALIGNMENT  VERIFICATION 

INTRODUCTION 

For  a  given  image,  there  is  no  ideal  segmentation  into  edges  and  vertices.  All  segmentation  algorithms 
incorporate  compromises.  For  example,  our  matching  system  relies  on  having  accurate  angles  between  edges 
in  the  segmentation,  therefore  long  edges  in  the  segmentation  are  desirable;  but  if  one  gets  overly  zealous 
about  demanding  long  edges,  the  direction  of  the  edges  can  become  unreliable  because  the  edges  no  longer 
follow  the  image  contours  accurately. 

The  requirement  that  a  segmentation  method  be  useful  for  a  wide  variety  of  images  suggests  that  edges 
may  exist  in  a  given  image  which  are  not  found  because  of  the  necessarily  general  nature  of  the  particular 
approach.  Let  us,  then,  first  consider  the  question  of  exactly  what  characterizes  an  edge  in  an  intensity 
image. 

It  is  the  essence  of  edge-based  image  understanding  to  define  the  locations  of  change  from  one  image  property 
to  another.  Most  often  this  reduces  simply  to  defining  an  edge  of  occlusion  of  one  surface  by  another.  With 
classic  lighting  and  reflectance  models  this  leads  to  looking  for  suitably  high  gradients  of  the  intensity  field 
and  attempting  to  optimize  the  position  and  direction  of  the  edge. 

This  type  of  continuous  analysis  has  two  problems: 

•  The  intensity  function  is  expected  to  be  discontinuous  at  points  of  interest,  so  smoothing  and  curve 
fitting  in  the  neighborhood  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  discrete  physical  phenomenon  fit  into  a  simple 
continuous  and  difFerentiable  model. 

•  The  plan,  while  often  quite  successful,  responds  only  to  changes  between  the  average  intensities  of 
regions.  Typically  other  changes  in  the  statistical  distribution  of  pixels  around  an  edge  are  lost. 

A  STATISTICAL  CLASSIFIER  APPROACH  TO  EDGE  VERIFICATION 

Consider  a  relatively  basic  definition  for  an  edge  pixel  and  edge  direction.  An  edge  pixel  whose  direction  is 
d  separates  those  pixels  along  direction  d  into  two  samples,  one  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right,  where  there 
is  statistical  support  that  these  two  samples  were  not  drawn  from  the  same  population. 

If  we  consider  the  noise  to  be  additive  and  distributed  according  to  the  Gaussian,  then  within  regions  of 
constant  illumination,  reflectance,  and  apparent  angle,  the  image  intensity  represents  samples  of  a  normal 
random  variable.  The  most  common  case  is  adjacent  polygons  of  Lambertian  reflectance.  This  suggests 
using  a  parametric  test  which  compares  the  overlap  of  the  two  distributions,  such  as  Student’s  t-test  or  the 
Snedecor  F-test  on  the  possible  equivalence  of  two  populations  giving  rise  to  the  samples  at  a  candidate  edge 
pixel.  At  least  one  edge  extractor  uses  such  a  statistical  approach  [Kundu  and  Mitra,  1987]. 

In  our  application,  however,  we  are  testing  whether  or  not  an  edge  is  present  in  the  image  in  a  certain 
region  near  the  projected  model  edge.  Consider  the  case  where  the  candidate  edge  for  confirmation  is 
slightly  in  error  and  therefore  does  not  create  a  proper  division  of  the  samples  at  the  location,  but  two 
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distinct  populations  do  exist  in  the  neighborhood  -  there  is  an  edge  nearby  but  not  at  the  location  and 
direction  under  consideration.  Near  a  true  edge,  the  assumption  that  samples  are  being  drawn  from  two 
distinct  normal  random  variables,  one  fully  on  each  side  of  the  edge  represented  by  the  pixel  and  direction 
is  incorrect  more  often  than  not. 

It  is  possible  to  to  perform  tests  on  the  pixel  divisions,  insuring  that  they  may  be  expected  to  have  been 
drawn  from  a  normal  random  variable.  However,  sample  sizes  will  be  tiny  for  this  purpose  and  there  will  be 
little  chance  to  reject  the  hypothesis. 

In  practice,  we  choose  to  work  with  a  different  test  that  does  not  have  the  same  requirements  on  the 
underlying  sample  distributions.  The  chi-square  test  is  a  simple  test  to  determine  the  probability  of  chance 
variation  between  expected  and  obser\red  frequency  distributions. 

Where  e*  is  the  expected  count  in  the  ith  category  and  Oj  is  the  observed  count  we  have: 
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Letting  the  degrees  of  freedom,  u  =  N  —  c—  1,  where  N  is  the  total  number  of  categories  and  c  is  the  number 
of  constraints,  the  probability  Px(\'2,  v)  that  any  random  set  of  data  points  with  u  degrees  of  freedom  would 
yield  a  chi-square  as  large  or  larger  than  \2  is: 
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This  is  a  well-known  statistic  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  [Alexander,  1961],  [Bevington,  1969],  and 
[Press,  et  al.,  1986]  for  a  full  discussion  of  its  derivation,  application,  and  implementation.  In  cases  where 
parametric  tests  are  applicable,  more  information  is  known  and  the  chi-square  test  is  a  weaker  test.  If  there  is 
the  presumpt  ion  of  applicability,  there  will  be  cases  where  two  normal  random  variables  are  different  slightly 
in  mean  or  variance  and  the  t-test  or  F-test  will  prove  significant  but  a  chi-square  test  will  not.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  see  that  the  chi-square  test  does  quite  well  in  the  current  context.  Future  work  will  consider  the 
utility  of  making  this  presumption  and  considering  the  consequent  edges. 

It  should  be  noted  too,  that  the  choice  of  the  chi-square  test  relaxes  the  requirement  that  the  random 
variables  being  sampled  be  normally  distributed.  This  may  be  important  when  there  is  texture,  the  lighting 
model  is  more  complex,  the  noise  in  the  image  is  not  Gaussian,  or  there  are  more  than  two  populations  near 
an  edge  pixel. 

In  practice,  we  work  with  square  neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity  of  candidate  edge  pixels,  just  as  with  a 
typical  edge  detector.  We  simply  apply  statistical  decision  procedures  to  the  discrete  data  present  rather 
than  casting  the  data  into  continuous  functions. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALGORITHM 

In  this  algorithm  we  go  through  the  same  first  steps  as  in  the  segmentation-based  verification  to  obtain  the 
set  of  edges  we  are  attempting  to  confirm  -  a  simple  edge  visibility  check,  projection  of  edges  into  the  image 
plane  and  elimination  of  short  edges.  For  each  of  these  remaining  projected  edges  we  consider  the  pixels  in 
the  two  regions  on  either  side  of  the  edge.  (The  pixels  lying  directly  on  the  edge  and  those  within  one  pixel 
to  either  side  are  ignored  to  allow  for  small  errors  in  the  alignment  of  the  edge.) 

The  two  groups  of  pixels  are  examined  with  the  chi-square  test.  We  are  testing  the  null-hypothesis  that 
there  is  no  edge  in  this  neighborhood.  If  the  edge  passes  through  completely  homogeneous  area  of  the  image, 
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Figure  3:  A  small  section  of  an  image  of  a  nearby  Air  National  Guard  Base. 

we  find  that  Px  ss  1,  thus  confirming  the  null  hypothesis.  If  the  edge  falls  along  a  very  well-defined  pixel 
boundary  in  the  image,  then  Px  «  0.  Intermediate  values  of  Px  indicate  that  we  are  uncertain  about  the 
presence  of  the  given  edge,  with  smaller  values  corresponding  to  greater  certainty  about  the  edge’s  existence. 
In  this  implementation,  we  require  that  Px  <  ^  (i.e.  we  are  90  percent  certain  that  the  pixels  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  edge  are  from  different  distributions)  to  assert  the  existence  of  the  edge  under  test  in  the  image. 
As  in  the  previous  algorithm,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  confirmed  edges  to  the  number  of  edges  visible  at 
that  alignment  is  used  as  the  confidence  figure,  Paiign,  for  the  proposed  alignment.  That  is,  if  E  is  the  set  of 
projected  edges  that  are  greater  than  10  pixels  long  and  whose  corresponding  model  edges  are  visible,  then 
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EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

To  demonstrate  these  methods  in  a  convenient  manner  we  used  the  200  x  150  pixel  subsection  shown  in 
Figure  3  of  an  image  of  an  Air  National  Guard  Base  (The  109th  Tactical  Airlift  Group,  located  near  the 
GE  Research  and  Development  Center  in  Schenectady,  NY).  A  prominent  feature  of  this  subsection  of  the 
image  is  a  C130  transport  aircraft.  As  one  can  see  by  examining  the  corresponding  segmentation,  shown  in 
Figure  4,  the  camouflage  on  the  aircraft  and  the  cracks  in  the  concrete  add  a  considerable  amount  of  clutter 
to  this  scene  and  corrupt  many  of  the  longer  edges  in  the  image. 

Figure  5  shows  the  simple  face-edge- vertex  model  of  the  C130  aircraft  used  in  these  experiments. 

To  simulate  the  situation  in  a  very  large  image,  where  many  possible  alignments  would  be  proposed  by 
the  vertex-pair  matcher,  the  cluster  tolerance  parameters  for  this  match  were  set  to  values  much  larger 
than  would  normally  be  indicated  for  an  image  of  this  size.  Figure  6  shows  the  resultant  model  alignments 
overlayed  on  the  original  image.  We  should  emphasize  that  under  normal  circumstances  when  working  with 
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Figure  4:  A  segmentation  of  the  image  in  the  previous  figure. 
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Figure  5:  A  simple  face-edge- vertex  model  of  a  C130  aircraft. 
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Figure  6:  Some  proposed  model  alignments. 


images  of  this  size,  only  the  left  and  center  alignments  in  the  top  row  would  be  proposed  by  the  matcher. 
Each  of  these  alignments  were  evaluated  by  both  approaches  outlined  in  this  report  and  ranked  by  the 
resultant  confidence  figures. 

The  alignment  assigned  the  highest  confidence  figure  (P0t.#n  =  0.66)  by  the  segmentation-based  verifier  is 
shown  in  Figure  7.  Figure  8  show  the  alignment  assigned  the  highest  confidence  figure  ( Paiign  =  0.73)  by  the 
image-ba«ed  v.  rifier.  Each  approach  chose  as  the  second  ranked  alignment  the  top-ranked  one  of  the  other 
approach.  The  remaining  alignments  shown  in  Figure  6  were  ranked  considerably  worse  ( Paugn  <  0.40)  by 
both  approaches.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  confidence  figures  greater  than  |  (i.e.  Paugn  >  ^)  appear  to 
correspond  to  what  we  would  consider  “good”  matches.  Work  is  currently  underway  to  derive  this  criterion 
in  a  formal  manner,  by  analyzing  the  distributions  of  the  confidence  figures. 

We  also  observe  that  the  top-ranking  alignment  determined  by  the  statistical  qualifier  approach  aligns  with 
the  C130  image  better  than  the  one  determined  by  the  segmentation-based  approach.  This  confirms  our 
experience  that  for  verification  purposes  the  chi-square  test  is  quite  robust,  typically  yielding  negligible  values 
when  there  is  no  edge  upon  human  inspection  and  large  values  when  there  is  an  edge  apparent. 

This  result,  along  with  a  scheme  to  establish  equivalence  classes  of  alignments,  would  form  the  basis  of 
a  system  that  could  reliably  distinguish  multiple  instances  of  the  model  in  an  image  from  multiple  false 
matches.  This  is  a  frequently  encountered  situation  in  our  work  with  images. 

Another  area  of  investigation  suggested  by  the  success  of  the  image-based  statistical  classifier  approach  is  to 
exploit  face  information  contained  in  the  model.  Just  as  a  valid  projection  of  a  model  edge  divides  the  pixels 
to  either  side  of  it  into  statistically  distinct  populations,  a  valid  projection  of  a  model  face  should  divide  the 
enclosed  pixels  into  distinct  populations.  This  face-information-based  verification  method  would  provide  a 
higher  level  of  coherence  to  the  image  topology.  If  face-based  verification  could  be  demonstrated,  it  would 
provide  strong  evidence  for  the  validity  of  a  given  alignment. 
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Abstract 

Generalized  cylinders  have  been  the  focus  of  considerable  vision  research.  One  class  of  generalized  cylinders  that  has  been 
studied  is  that  of  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders,  whose  cross  sections  are  scaled  versions  of  a  reference  curve. 
Much  of  the  research  into  generalized  cylinders  first  assumes  that  an  object  in  the  image  is  that  of  a  generalized  cylinder  and 
then  analyzes  image  features  of  the  object,  such  as  contour,  in  order  to  recover  properties  of  the  underlying  shape.  In  this  pa¬ 
per,  we  consider  a  membership  test  for  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinder:'  to  determine  if  the  object  in  the  image  is 
a  member  of  the  shape  class.  First,  some  reflectance  constraints  for  the  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  are 
developed.  Using  these  reflectance  constraints,  we  derive  a  necessary  condition  to  test  images  for  membership  in  the  straight 
homogeneous  generalized  cylinder  shape  class.  This  test  is  restrictive  in  that  it  only  applies  to  a  straight  homogeneous  gen¬ 
eralized  cylinder  in  semi- canonical  position.  A  more  general  membership  test  is  derived  for  linear  straight  homogeneous  gen¬ 
eralized  cylinders.  Examples  of  the  performance  of  these  membership  tests  on  simulated,  noisy  intensity  images  are  provid¬ 
ed. 

1  Introduction 

A  generalized  cylinder  is  a  solid  defined  by  its  axis,  cross-section,  and  sweeping  rule.  The  importance  of  generalized 
cylinders  (hereafter  GC’s)  as  a  representation  is  that  they  arc  general  enough  to  represent  many  real-world  objects  yet 
sufficiently  well-defined  (at  least  for  certain  subclasses)  that  we  can  attempt  to  recover  shape  parameters  from  image  data. 
They  have  been  the  topic  of  considerable  research  in  computer  vision  [Brok81),[Mar77],[Pon88],[Shaf85],  Because  GC’s  are 
a  very  expressive  representation,  however,  recovery  of  shape  parameters  from  image  data  has  proven  to  be  difficult. 

Marr  proposed  [Mar77|  that  shape,  to  a  large  degree,  can  be  inferred  from  image  contour.  Shafer  [Shaf85]  creates  a 
GC  taxonomy  and  studies  several  of  these  GC  classes  in  detail;  he  proves  several  important  theorems  about  GC’s.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Shafer  considered  a  subclass  of  GC’s  known  as  straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  (hereafter  SHGC’s).  SHGC’s 
are  defined  as  a  proper  subclass  of  GC’s  generated  by  scaling  a  reference  cross-section  curve  along  a  straight  axis.  More 
recently,  Ponce  [Pon88|,[PCM87]  studied  the  projective  properties  of  GC’s,  generalized  some  of  the  results  found  in  Shafer, 
and  proved  certain  uniqueness  and  shape  from  contour  results  for  SHGC’s.  Other  recent  work  on  contour  analysis  involves 
finding  certain  symmetries  in  the  image  contour  and  using  these  cues  to  infer  properties  of  the  underlying  3D  shape 
[Nal87],[UN88),[RM88]. 

In  this  paper,  we  use  both  contour  and  intensity  information  to  derive  a  membership  test  for  SHGC’s.  The  purpose  of 
the  membership  test  is  to  determine  if  a  part  of  the  image  can  be  the  projection  of  an  underlying  SHGC  solid.  Such  a  test 
would  be  particularly  valuable  in  a  polymorphic  shape  recovery  system.  A  polymorphic  shape  recovery  system,  able  to 
recognize  many  different  classes  of  shape,  would  benefit  from  the  ability  to  determine  whether  an  image  section  is  part  of  an 
SHGC  before  starting  to  actually  fit  an  SHGC  to  the  image  data. 

There  is  a  subclass  of  SHGC’s  that,  it  turns  out,  are  particularly  amenable  to  a  membership  test.  This  class,  linear 
straight  homogeneous  generalized  cylinders  (hereafter  LSHGC’s),  is  a  propter  subclass  of  SHGC’s  where  the  sweeping  func¬ 
tion  is  restricted  to  be  linear.  Although  SHGC’s  as  a  whole  arc  considered  in  this  paper,  LSHGC’s  will  be  specifically  exam¬ 
ined.  The  membership  tests  that  are  derived  in  this  paper  arc  necessary,  not  sufficient,  conditions  for  class  membership. 

2  Finding  Reflectance  Constraints  Along  Image  Meridians 

In  the  sequel,  we  assume  that  the  SHGC  surfaces  have  lambcrtian  reflectance  properties.  Orthographic  projection  is 
assumed  throughout  the  paper.  We  have  adopted  the  parameterization  for  SHGC’s  from  Ponce  [PCM87],  including  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  cross-section  function  be  star-shaped. 


*  Support  for  this  work  was  provided  in  pan  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  under  contract  #N00039-84-C-0165  and  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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An  SHGC,  restricted  to  star-shaped  cross-section,  with  axis  aligned  along  k  can  be  written  as 
Ol>(  z,  0  )  =  f(z)  g(0)  (cosST  +  sindf )  +  zk* 

The  function  f(z)  is  the  sweeping  rule  of  the  GC,  which  associates  with  each  z  value  a  scaling  factor  of  the  cross-section 
curve.  The  function  g(0)  is  the  cross-section  curve,  which  varies  only  in  scale  for  different  values  of  z. 

The  surface  normal  at  a  point  Ot’fz,  0)  on  the  SHGC  surface  is  given  by  the  vector  product  of  the  partial  derivatives  of 
ol5  with  respect  to  0  and  z.  The  partial  derivatives  of  ol5  are  given  by 

V\1) 

=  f(z)  (g'  (0)  cos(0)  -  g{0)  sin(0))7+f( .)  (g'  (0)  sin(0)  +  g(0)  cos(0))  j1 

riot5 

=  f”  (z)  g(0)  cos(0)  i  +  r  (z)  g(0)  sin(0)  j  +  k 

The  normal  t?  is  just  the  cross  product  of  these  partials  derivatives  and  is  given  by  (for  conciseness  z  and  0  arc  generally 
omitted  hereafter) 

rf  =  (  g'  f  sin(0)  +  g  f  cos(0)  )  ?+  ( -g' f  cos(0)  +  g  f  sin(0)  )  j*+ g2  f  f  (2.1) 


The  cross-section  curves  at  every  point  along  the  SHGC  axis  are  the  same,  except  for  scaling,  making  them  parallel 
curves  to  one  other  [DoC76],  A  meridian  of  the  SHGC  is  a  curve  along  the  surface  of  the  SHGC  that  intersects  every  paral¬ 
lel  curve  (i.e.,  cross-section  curve)  at  the  same  value  of  0.  In  Figure  1  an  SHGC  is  shown  (in  canonical  position  with  respect 
to  the  viewer)  with  some  of  its  parallel  curves  and  meridian  lines  displayed.  We  are  interested  in  whether  there  is  some 
correlation  of  image  brightness  values  among  points  lying  on  the  same  meridian  of  an  SHGC  surface.  If  such  a  correlation 
exists,  we  then  need  to  find  a  procedure  (if  one  exists)  to  find  image  meridians,  which  are  defined  as  lines  in  the  image  plane 
(not  necessarily  straight)  that  are  projections  of  meridians  on  the  surface  of  the  SHGC. 

To  determine  the  image  brightness  for  points  lying  on  the  same  image  meridian,  we  need  to  assume  some  initial  imag¬ 
ing  model.  Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  single  distant  point  light  source  in  the  -j*  direction.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the 
viewing  direction  is  aligned  with  the  light  source  direction  and  is  also  in  the  -f  direction. 

To  use  the  standard  image  brightness  equations,  we  need  the  p  and  q  values  for  each  point  Ot’fz,  0)  on  the  SHGC.  We 
want  a  brightness  equation  to  map  each  set  of  (z,  0)  values,  corresponding  to  a  point  on  the  SHGC  surface,  into  some  value 
equal  to  the  perceived  brightness  of  that  point  in  the  image  plane.  The  reflectance  function  R(p,  q)  [BB82]  maps  (p,  q)  values 
into  image  intensities,  where  p  and  q  arc  the  surface  gradients.  The  reflectance  function  when  viewer  and  light  source  posi¬ 
tions  are  aligned  is  given  by 


R  (p.  q)  = 


r0 

Vl  +  p2  +  q2 


Since  we  are  concerned  with  intensity  correlation  among  points  on  an  image  meridian,  we  prefer  a  reflectance  function  that 
maps  (z,  0)  values  to  image  intensities.  The  surface  gradients  in  our  example,  with  - j  the  viewing  direction  and  the  imaging 
plane  parallel  to  the  (uk*)  plane,  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  i  and  k  components  of  the  surface  normal  given  in  Equation 
(2.1)  by  the  j*  component.  From  Equation  (2.1)  we  have 


g'  ( 0 )  f(  z )  sin(0)  g(  0 )  f  ( z )  cos(0)  g(0)2f(z)F(z) 

g'(0)  f(z)  cos(0)  -  g(0)  f(z)  sin(0)  ’  ’  g'(0)  f(z)  cos(0)  -  g(0)  f(z)  sin(0) 

The  reflectance  function  R(z,  0)  provides  the  image  brightness  of  a  point  ol>  (z,  0)  on  the  SHGC  surface,  and  is  given  by 

R(z,0)  =  (2.2) 

vl  +  p2  (z,  0)  +  q2  (z,  0) 

where  p(z,  0)  and  q(z,0)  are  as  defined  above. 

Consider  two  points  P,  =  ot>(zi,90)  and  P2  =  Ol’fzj.Oo)  that  lie  on  the  same  meridian  of  an  SHGC  surface.  Using  Equa¬ 
tion  (2.2)  we  obtain 


1 


1 


R(z,.  0O>2  R(Z2,  0o)2 


=  (f'2(/.1)-f'2(z2))- 


X 


r02(g'  cos  ( 0q )  -  g  sin(0o))2 


(2.3) 


Wc  want  a  constraint  among  image  brightness  values  of  points  lying  along  an  SHGC  meridian  that  is  independent  of  0.  To  do 
this,  we  take  yet  another  point  P3  =  ot‘(z3,0o),  lying  along  the  same  surface  meridian  as  P,  and  P2.  Using  the  three  meridian 
points  P](  P2,  and  P3  and  Equation  (2.3),  wc  derive  the  following  constraint 
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_1 _ I_ 

_R^ _ R^_  rUzO-r2^ 

J _ L  rUzO-r2^) 

Ri2  R32 

where  R,  is  defined  as  R(zit0o). 

Equation  (2.4)  provides  a  ratio  among  three  meridian  points  P,,  P&  and  P3  that  is  independent  of  0  and  the  cross- 
section  curve  g(0).  This  ratio  is  strictly  a  function  of  z.  If  there  were  a  procedure  for  finding  image  meridian  points  directly 
from  the  image,  then  Equation  (2.4)  would  provide  a  necessary  condition  for  an  SHGC  image,  namely,  that  corresponding 
meridian  points  from  three  z  values  along  the  SHGC  spine  yield  a  constant  ratio.  A  procedure  for  finding  image  meridians  for 
SHGC’s  in  semi-canonical  viewing  position  and  for  LSHGC’s  in  arbitrary  viewing  position  is  given  in  section  4. 


3  Relaxing  the  Light  Source  Condition 

The  analysis  of  the  previous  section  and  the  corresponding  constraint  provided  by  Equation  (2.4)  are  restricted  by  the 
fact  that  the  imaging  model  assumed  that  the  light  source  and  the  viewer  were  both  aligned  in  the  same  direction  (-  j}  with 
respect  to  the  SHGC.  This  assumption  is,  of  course,  very  restrictive.  We  seek  to  relax  these  constraints  one  at  a  time  while 
still  obtaining  some  reflectance  constraints  in  the  image  that  can  be  used  to  test  for  membership.  In  this  section,  we  relax  the 
restriction  on  light  source  position. 

For  a  more  general  light  position,  where  the  light  source  is  in  the  (p„-l,q.)  direction,  the  radiance  equation  for  a 
point  oh  (z,  0)  is  given  by 


R  (z,  0) 


ro  (p,  P  +  q,  q  +  1) 

V(1  +  p2  +  q2)  •  (1  +  p,2  +  q,2) 


(3-1) 


where  p  and  q  are  as  defined  in  section  2. 

For  the  case  of  an  LSHGC,  the  analysis  is  simple.  Both  p  and  q  are  functions  of  9  alone  (refer  back  to  section  2), 
since  f(z)  is  constant  and  f(z)  =  0.  As  a  result,  iso-intensity  contours  will  lie  along  image  meridians  since  the  value  of  R() 
in  Equation  (3.1)  is  also  determined  by  0  alone.  So  for  the  case  of  LSHGC’s,  there  is  an  image-observable  constraint,  iso¬ 
intensity  contours  along  image  meridians,  that  holds  for  arbitrary  light  source  position. 

For  SHGC’s,  we  examine  the  cases  of  p,  *  0  and  q,  *  0  separately.  In  the  case  of  p,  *  0,  the  image  brightness  at  a  point 
oh  (z,0)  is  given  by 


R  (z,0)  = 


’0  (p.  P  +  I) 

Vd  +p2+q2)(l  +p,2) 


where  p  and  q  are  as  defined  in  section  2.  This  equation  can  be  manipulated  exactly  the  same  way  as  Equation  (2.2),  and 
yields  a  constraining  reflectance  equation  identical  to  Equation  (2.4).  When  q,  *  0  the  reflectance  equation  is  given  by 


R(z,0)  = 


ro  (q,  q  +  1) 

Vo  +  p2  +  q2)  (1  +  q,2> 


where  p  and  q  are  again  as  defined  in  section  2.  This  equation  contains  f'  terms  both  in  the  numerator  and  denominator. 
Consequendy,  we  cannot  manipulate  this  reflectance  equation  as  we  did  in  the  previous  case.  This  equation  does  not  seem  to 
lend  itself  to  a  simple  constraining  reflectance  equation  .* 

With  regard  to  relaxing  the  light  source  condition  (that  in  section  2  required  that  p,=q,=0),  we  can  sum  up  as  follows: 
the  case  of  LSHGC’s  present  no  problem;  in  the  general  case  of  SHGC’s,  the  reflectance  constraints  apply  only  when  p,  *  0, 
but  not  when  q,  *  0. 

4  Finding  Image  Meridians 

In  order  to  test  an  image  to  see  if  corresponding  image  meridian  points  for  three  values  of  z  yield  a  constant  ratio,  as 
was  derived  in  Equation  (2.4),  we  need  to  be  able  to  find  image  meridians  directly  from  the  image  of  an  SHGC.  We  assume 
once  again  that  the  SHGC  is  aligned  canonically  with  the  viewer  reference  frame,  i.e.,  the  viewing  direction  is  -j!  Contours 
in  the  image  are  projections  of  two  kinds  of  contour  generators,  limbs  and  edges.  Limbs  of  the  SHGC,  which  concern  us 
here,  are  contour  generators  where  the  surface  turns  away  from  the  viewer.  A  limb  point,  then,  has  the  property  that 
\t  ft  =0,  where  V  is  the  viewing  direction.  In  our  case,  the  viewing  plane  is  parallel  to  the  (T.ic)  plane.  Since  v*  has  only  a 


1.  Whal  is  meant  by  a  simple  constraining  reflectance  equation  is  one  that  is  independent  of  solving  for  the  f  (')  and  g  (')  functions 
of  the  underlying  SHGC. 
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single  nonzero  component  of  -1  in  the  direction  of  the  limb  equation  for  SHGC’s  in  canonical  position  is  exactly  where  r f 
has  a  j  component  of  0,  so  that  the  limb  equation  is  given  by 

-g'  cos(0)  +  g  sin(0)  =  0  (4.1 ) 

But  Equation  (4.1)  is  strictly  a  function  of  0.  Therefore,  if  0O  satisfies  Equation  (4.1)  and  zx  is  a  value  of  z  lying  within  the 
SHGC  image,  then  Ol’(zi,0o)  is  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  SHGC  that  projects  onto  the  2D  contour  of  the  SHGC  in  the 
viewer’s  image  plane.  Since  the  SHGC  image  axis  in  this  canonical  setting  is  in  the  k  direction,  the  occluding  contour  to  the 
right  of  the  image  axis  results  from  a  meridian  on  the  SHGC  surface  with  0  =  0O,  while  the  occluding  contour  to  the  left  of 
the  image  axis  results  from  a  meridian  of  the  SHGC  surface  with  0  =  8,. 

Using  the  limb  equation  for  canonically  positioned  SHGC’s  given  by  Equation  (4.1),  we  can  align  points  on  the  image 
of  the  SHGC  that  lie  along  an  image  meridian.  To  align  meridian  points,  we  first  run  one  of  the  algorithms  given  in  Ponce 
[PCM87]  in  order  to  obtain  the  SHGC  image  axis.  The  recovered  axis  is  used  to  place  a  2D  coordinate  system  on  the  imag¬ 
ing  plane.  The  recovered  axis  is  the  coordinate  axis  in  the  k  direction.  A  coordinate  axis  in  the  f  direction  is  placed  at  some 
height  of  the  image  plane  orthogonal  to  the  SHGC  axis. 

Consider  a  point  Pt  at  location  (x;7,  z^* )  of  the  viewer’s  image  plane  (assuming  the  viewing  direction  is  -j)  that  is  is 
the  projection  of  a  point  (x,X  y t  j*.  zt  1c)  on  the  surface  of  the  SHGC.  For  a  given  value  of  z,  say  z2  ,  we  want  to  find  a 
corresponding  value  of  x  =  x2  such  that  P2  =  (x2,  if)  is  the  projection  onto  the  image  plane  of  a  point  (x2q  y2j’  z^kj  that  lies  on 
the  same  surface  meridian  of  the  SHGC  as  (x,t  yij!  z,  k).  To  find  x2  we  first  need  to  find  the  value  of  xcl  for  z.  -  z,,  where 
(xcl,  zj)  is  a  point  on  the  SHGC  image  contour.  Next,  we  find  the  corresponding  point  xc2  for  z  =  zj.  Since  the  SHGC  is 
aligned  with  the  (i, It)  image  plane,  xcl  =  f  (z,)  ■  g  (0O)  •  cosfOg)  and  xc2  =  i(if  -  g  (0O)  cos(80),  for  some  value  0  =  0O.  Since  we  know 
the  value  of  xci  and  xc2,  the  ratio  of 

*cl_  _  f(Zl)  g(9o)  c°s(9o)  _  ffel) 
r  xc2  f(Zz)g(0o)'cos(9o)  f(*2> 


can  be  computed.  The  desired  value  for  x2  corresponding  to  x,  is  simply 


r 


since 


x,  f(z,)-g(9i)cos(9,) 


5.1  Relaxing  the  Viewing  Position  Condition 

We  now  want  to  generalize  the  results  of  the  previous  section.  Section  4  assumed  that  the  SHGC  was  in  canonical 
position  vis  a  vis  the  viewer  by  assuming  a  viewing  direction  of  -J.  Aligning  image  meridian  points  made  use  of  assumptions 
only  valid  for  an  SHGC  in  canonical  position.  We  would  like  to  generalize  this  as  much  as  possible.  Can  we  determine 
points  in  the  image  that  lie  on  the  same  image  meridian  when  the  SHGC  is  in  an  arbitrary  viewing  position? 

Consider  first  a  canonically  positioned  SHGC.  What  if  the  SHGC  were  rotated  around  the  k  axis  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  a  k-rotation)  by  0,  as  shown  in  Figure  2?  Obviously,  this  rotated  SHGC  can  be  reparameterized  as  a  canonical  SHGC 
except  that  g(8)  is  replaced  by  some  new  polar  function  h(8).  Since  this  SHGC  is  still  in  canonical  position  under  some 
reparameterization  of  the  underlying  SHGC,  image  meridian  points  can  still  be  determined  from  the  image  (as  in  the  canoni¬ 
cal  case). 

Now  consider  an  SHGC  initially  in  canonical  position  that  is  rotated  by  v  around  the  j  axis,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  For 
this  type  of  rotation,  which  we  refer  to  as  a  j-rotation,  the  intensity  image  of  the  SHGC  is  merely  rotated  in  the  viewer  image 
plane,  parallel  to  the  (f,i?  plane),  by  v-  To  restore  this  image  to  the  projection  of  a  canonically  aligned  SHGC,  the  algorithms 
given  in  Ponce  [PCM87]  for  finding  the  2D  axis  of  an  SHGC  from  its  contour  can  be  used.  Once  the  image  axis  has  been 
found,  the  image  of  the  SHGC  can  be  rotated  in  the  image  plane  until  the  SHGC  axis  is  aligned  with  k.  We  now  have  a 
restored  canonical  image  of  an  SHGC  for  which  the  method  given  in  section  4  for  finding  image  meridians  can  now  be 
applied.  An  SHGC  that  was  originally  in  canonical  position  and  was  then  rotated  about  the  j  and  k  axes  is  said  to  be  in 
semi-canonical  position.  Thus,  an  SHGC  in  semi-canonical  position  has  a  contour  generator  lying  on  meridians  of  the  surface 
and  its  image  meridians  can  be  determined  using  the  method  described  section  4. 

We  now  consider  rotating  an  SHGC  from  its  canonical  position  around  the  i  axis  (towards  or  away  from  the  viewer’s 
line  of  sight),  see  Figure  4.  The  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is:  does  the  occluding  contour  still  lie  on  the  meridian  of 
an  SHGC  so  that  image  meridian  points  can  be  detected  in  the  image ?  The  limb  equation  for  an  SHGC  that  was  rotated 
around  the  i  axis  is  given  by 

cos(v)  (g  sin(8)  -  g'  cos(8)  )  =  sin(8)  f' g2  (5.1) 

Equation  (5.1)  is  not  simply  a  function  of  8.  It  has  an  ('  term,  where  f'  is  a  function  of  z.  With  the  exception  of  LSHGC’s, 
where  V  is  constant,  the  contour  generator  of  this  rotated  SHGC  docs  not  lie  on  the  meridian  of  the  underlying  SHGC.  Thus, 
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the  procedure  given  earlier  in  this  paper  for  aligning  meridian  points  in  the  image  will  fail. 

For  a  general  rotation  of  an  SHGC  in  space,  then,  we  have  an  alignment  problem.  Alignment  of  image  meridian 
points  is  difficult  since  the  occluding  contour  cannot  be  used  to  align  the  points  as  it  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  the  projection  of 
an  SHGC  meridian.  This  alignment  problem  is  only  true  of  SHGC’s  in  general;  for  LSHGC's,  the  limb  equation  given  in 
Equation  (5.1)  lies  along  a  surface  meridian. 

5.2  Linear  Straight  Homogeneous  Generalized  Cylinders 

In  section  3  we  showed  that  the  reflectance  constraints  of  section  2  for  image  meridians  apply  to  an  LSHGC  with  the 
light  source  in  arbitrary  position.  It  is  also  clear  from  section  5.1  that  contour  generators  for  LSHGC’s  in  arbitrary  viewing 
condition  lie  along  surface  meridians.  It  is  possible  then,  based  on  section  4,  to  find  image  meridians.  A  membership  test 
looks  for  points  along  the  same  image  meridian  to  have  the  same  intensity  values.  If  the  image  appears  to  satisfy  this  con¬ 
straint,  it  accepts  it  as  a  possible  LSHGC  image.  It  can  then  proceed  to  recover  actual  parameters  of  the  underlying  LSHGC. 
If  the  image  does  not  meet  the  criterion,  i.e.,  iso-intensity  image  meridians,  it  can  be  removed  from  further  consideration  as  a 
possible  LSHGC  image  since  it  failed  a  necessary  test  of  class  membership. 

6  Experimental  Results 

In  this  section,  we  test  how  well  the  reflectance  constraints  of  Equation  (2.4)  and  Equation  (3.1)  perform  when  used  as 
a  test  of  class  membership  for  SHGC’s  in  semi-canonical  position  and  LSHGC’s  in  arbitrary  position  respectively.  The 
images  used  were  noisy  simulated  intensity  images.  Any  intensity  image  generated  from  an  underlying  SHGC  solid  in  semi- 
canonical  position  or  from  an  LSHGC  in  arbitrary  position,  under  the  set  of  assumptions  mentioned  in  sections  3,  5.1,  and 
5.2,  should  satisfy  the  appropriate  reflectance  constraint.  Satisfying  the  appropriate  reflectance  constraint,  in  either  the  SHGC 
or  LSHGC  case,  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  that  the  underlying  surface  belongs  to  that  clr^ss  of  GC’s.  We  test 
several  positive  cases  to  make  sure  the  constraints  are  satisfied.  In  addition,  a  negative  example  is  presented.  Each  image 
tested  contained  only  one  object,  situated  against  a  black  background  (greylevel  =  0). 

The  test  for  LSHGC  images  is  whether  image  meridians  are  of  approximately  constant  intensity  since,  based  on  Equa¬ 
tion  (3.1),  the  reflectance  function  R  is  strictly  a  function  of  0.  The  algorithm  determines  the  intersection  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  image  of  the  object.  We  extend  a  line  from  this  point  of  intersection  down  the  image  plane  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  z 
axis.  The  horizontal  lines  are  then  aligned  with  each  other,  as  described  in  section  4.  Several  image  meridians  are  then  tested 
to  see  if  they  satisfy  the  reflectance  constraint  of  Equation  (3.1);  for  LSHGC’s  points  along  the  image  meridian  should  have 
approximately  the  same  intensity  values.  The  points  along  each  image  meridian  considered  are  grouped  together  and  their 
intensity  values  averaged.  A  variance  is  then  computed  for  each  image  meridian.  This  is  done  for  each  image  meridian 
tested.  Next,  the  variance  and  standard  deviation  of  the  entire  image  is  computed.  If  the  underlying  surface  for  the  image  was 
an  LSHGC,  then  the  computed  standard  deviation  of  the  intensity  differences  along  image  meridians  must  correlate  closely 
with  the  standard  deviation  of  the  normally-distributed  noise  that  was  added  to  the  image  2 

Figure  5  is  the  image  of  an  LSHGC  with  a  slight  rotation  around  the  i  axis  (towards  the  viewer).  The  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  normally-distributed  noise  that  was  added  to  the  image  is  0.02.  The  computed  standard  deviation  for  the  image 
meridians  is  0.025,  so  the  image  tests  positive  for  an  LSHGC. 

Figure  6  is  a  negative  example  of  an  LSHGC;  the  sweep  function  of  the  object  is  definitely  not  linear.  Running  the 
LSHGC  test  on  this  image,  its  computed  standard  deviation  is  0.35,  while  the  standard  deviation  of  the  normal ly-distributed 
noise  actually  added  to  the  image  is  only  0.05.  Since  the  computed  standard  deviation  is  not  closely  correlated  with  the 
known  degree  of  noise  added  to  the  image,  we  reject  the  image  as  not  having  been  the  projection  of  an  underlying  LSHGC 
surface. 

The  second  test  determines  which  images  satisfy  the  reflectance  constraint  for  SHGC's.  For  this  test,  the  ratio  between 
three  meridian  points  determined  by  Equation  (2.4)  should  remain  constant  for  all  triples  taken  along  an  image  meridian  from 
the  same  respective  z  values. 

Consider  again  the  image  in  Figure  6.  This  was  a  negative  example  of  an  LSHGC  and  was  rejected  by  the  LSHGC 
test.  We  then  tested  it  with  SHGC  membership  test.  The  underlying  Gaussian  noise  added  to  the  image  has  known  standard 
deviation  of  0.05.  Running  the  SHGC  test,  we  obtain  a  computed  standard  deviation  of  0.07.  So  this  image  is  not  rejected  by 
the  SHGC  test.  Figure  7  is  an  image  of  an  SGC,  not  an  SHGC,  to  which  Gaussian  noise  was  added  with  a  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  0.05.  When  tested  by  the  SHGC  test,  the  computed  standard  deviation  is  6.75.  This  image  is  rejected  as  not  being  an 
SHGC  (in  semi-canonical  position). 

In  Figure  8  a  lamp  is  displayed  whose  4  components  are  SHGC’s  in  approximately  canonical  position.  Gaussian  noise 
was  added  with  standard  deviation  of  0.05.  All  components  of  the  lamp  successfully  passed  the  SHGC  membership  test  } 

2.  The  exact  determination  of  whether  an  image  belongs  to  the  class  should  be  made  using  an  F-test.  In  the  examples  given  above, 
ihe  ad  hoc  criterion  used  was  if  d  >  2  ’  Cl  then  reject. 

3  The  SHGC  components  were  segmented  by  hand  and  given  to  the  SHGC  membership  algorithm  separately. 
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7  Conclusion  and  Future  Work 

In  conclusion,  the  reflectance  properties  of  SHGC’s  and  LSHGC's  have  been  studied  for  various  rotational  transforma¬ 
tions  and  under  various  imaging  assumptions.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  intensity  images  produced  by  SHGC’s  and 
LSHGC's  will  satisfy  certain  reflectance  constraint  equations.  These  constraints  can  then  be  used  as  a  necessary  test  of 
membership  for  a  given  shape  class,  like  LSHGC’s. 

Future  work  involves  extending  the  use  of  intensity  information  from  SHGC  membership  tests  to  solving  for  actual 
parameters  of  the  underlying  SHGC  surface,  such  as  cross-section  and  sweeping  functions. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  new  idea  for  the  analysis  of  shape  from  reflectance  maps  is  introduced  in  this  paper.  It  is  shown  that  local  surface 
orientation  and  curvature  constraints  can  be  obtained  at  points  on  a  smooth  surface  by  computing  the  instantaneous  rate 
of  change  of  reflected  scene  radiance  caused  by  angular  variations  in  illumination  geometry.  The  resulting  instantaneous 
changes  in  image  irradiance  values  across  an  optic  sensing  array  of  pixels  constitute  what  is  termed  a  photometric  flow 
field.  Unlike  optic  flow  fields  which  are  instantaneous  changes  in  position  across  an  optic  array  of  pixels  caused  by  relative 
motion,  there  is  no  correspondence  problem  with  respect  to  obtaining  the  instantaneous  change  in  image  irradiance  values 
between  successive  image  frames.  This  is  because  the  object  and  camera  remain  static  relative  to  one  another  as  the 
illumination  geometry  changes. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  using  photometric  flow  fields.  One  advantage  is  that  local  surface  orientation 
and  curvature  at  a  point  on  a  smooth  surface  can  be  uniquely  determined  by  only  slightly  varying  the  incident  orien¬ 
tation  of  an  illuminator  within  a  small  local  neighborhood  about  a  specific  incident  orientation.  Robot  manipulators 
and  rotation/positioning  jigs  can  be  accurately  varied  within  small  ranges  of  motion.  Conventional  implementation  of 
photometric  stereo  requires  the  use  of  three  vastly  different  incident  orientations  of  an  illuminator  requiring  either  much 
calibration  and/or  gross  and  inaccurate  robot  arm  motions.  Another  advantage  of  using  photometric  flow  fields  is  the 
duality  that  exists  between  determining  unknown  local  surface  orientation  from  a  known  incident  illuminator  orientation 
and  determining  an  unknown  incident  illuminator  orientation  from  a  known  local  surface  orientation.  The  equations  for 
photometric  flow  fields  allow  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  incident  orientation  of  an  illuminator  from  an  object 
having  a  known  calibrated  surface  orientation. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  new  concept  of  photometric  flow  fields.  Computer  simulations  will  be 
shown  depicting  photometric  flow  fields  on  a  Lambertian  sphere,  utilizing  a  point  light  source.  Simulations  will  be  shown 
depicting  how  photometric  flow  fields  quantitatively  determine  local  surface  orientation  from  a  known  incident  orientation 
of  an  illuminator  as  well  as  determining  incident  illuminator  orientation  from  a  known  local  surface  orientation.  In 
planned  future  experimentation,  we  intend  to  implement  a  more  practical  configuration  using  a  rotating  extended  linear 
light  source  and  computing  orientations  from  relative  changes  in  reflected  radiance  rather  than  absolute  changes. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Vision  techniques  that  rely  upon  feature  information  from  discontinuities  in  an  image  (e.g.  edges, corners  and  lines) 
quickly  breakdown  in  regions  containing  smooth  surfaces  where  gray  level  intensities  are  generally  smoothly  varying.  It  is  in 
these  regions  of  an  image  that  modeling  the  reflectance  properties  of  an  object  is  most  useful.  The  notion  of  the  reflectance 
map  presented  in  [Horn  1977]  is  a  convenient  way  of  directly  relating  reflected  scene  radiance  to  the  surface  orientation 
of  a  given  object  material.  Such  a  relation,  if  physically  accurate,  can  be  very  useful  in  obtaining  shape  information 
about  smooth  objects  in  an  image.  Two  techniques  which  have  paved  the  way  for  many  other  techniques  making  use  of 
reflectance  maps  are  the  method  of  shape  from  shading  presented  in  [Horn  1975]  and  the  method  of  photometric  stereo 
presented  in  [Woodham  1978],  Both  of  these  methods  make  the  simplifying  assumption  that  the  reflectance  maps  for  an 
object  material  are  Lambertian.  A  shape  from  shading  method  based  on  local  analysis  is  presented  in  [Pentland  1984]. 
Implementation  of  photometric  stereo  assuming  the  presence  of  specular  reflection  has  been  reported  in  [Ikeuchi  1981] 
and  [Ikeuchi  et  al.  1986]. 

A  major  problem  in  obtaining  local  surface  orientation  at  a  point  on  a  smooth  surface  from  a  single  view  is  the 
nonuniqueness  of  surface  orientations  consistent  with  the  reflected  radiance  measured  from  the  point.  This  is  because 
for  a  given  illuminator  orientation  the  reflectance  map  supplies  a  single  equation  constraint  between  reflected  radiance 
and  local  surface  orientation.  By  varying  the  incident  orientation  of  the  illuminator,  photometric  stereo  methods  obtain 
additional  equation  constraints.  This  is  because  the  reflectance  map  is  dependent  on  illuminator  orientation.  However,  to 
get  additional  equation  constraints  that  are  independent  in  the  presence  of  noise,  large  variations  in  incident  orientation 
of  the  illuminator  are  required. 

This  paper  introduces  another  approach  to  using  reflectance  maps  to  obtain  relations  between  local  surface  orientation 
and  empirically  measured  photometric  quantities.  This  new  approach  involves  measuring  how  reflected  radiance  varies  at 
a  point  on  a  smooth  surface  by  varying  the  angular  orientation  of  the  illuminator.  By  measuring  how  reflected  radiance 
varies  as  the  illuminator  moves  in  both  linearly  independent  angular  directions,  two  independent  equations  which  constrain 
local  surface  orientation  are  obtained.  These  newly  obtained  relations  enable  the  unique  determination  of  local  surface 
orientation  from  a  single  view,  and  angular  displacement  of  a  single  illuminator  within  a  small  neighborhood  about  a 
specific  incident  orientation. 

The  difference  of  the  reflected  radiance  at  a  point  on  a  smooth  surface  between  two  slightly  displaced  incident  orien¬ 
tations  of  an  illuminator,  divided  by  the  angular  displacement,  is  an  approximation  to  the  directional  derivative  of  the 
reflectance  function  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement  of  the  illuminator.  This  photometric  quantity  measured  at  all 

'This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  ARPA  grant  #N00039-84-C-0165  and  NSF  grant  IRI-88-00370.  This  work  was  supported  in  part 
by  an  IBM  Graduate  Fellowship  Award 
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Figure  1: 

pixels  in  an  image  corresponding  to  illuminated  object  points  constitutes  a  photometric  flow  field  with  respect  to  the 
angular  displacement  of  the  illuminator  in  a  given  direction.  The  actual  directional  derivative  of  a  reflectance  function  in 
this  direction  is  also  a  function  of  local  surface  orientation.  In  the  case  of  a  Lambertian  reflectance  function  in  gradient 
space  representation,  the  directional  derivatives  in  both  angular  components  of  illuminator  orientation  have  the  same 
functional  form  with  respect  to  gradient  space  variables  p  and  q  representing  local  surface  orientation.  These  directional 
derivatives  can  take  on  both  positive  and  negative  values  at  points  on  a  surface  which  are  illuminated.  Positive  values 
denote  an  increase  in  reflected  radiance  at  a  point  as  the  light  source  moves  in  a  given  angular  direction,  and  negative 
values  a  corresponding  decrease  in  reflected  radiance.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  directional  derivatives  can  take  on 
both  negative  and  positive  values,  they  are  also  functions  which  are  continuously  differentiable  in  variables  representing 
surface  orientation  and  can  serve  as  functions  equivalent  to  reflectance  functions  with  respect  to  any  shape  from  shading 
and  photometric  stereo  algorithm.  The  advantage  of  evaluating  two  independent  photometric  flow  fields  at  a  point  on 
a  smooth  surface  should  be  clear.  Other  than  the  surface  orientation  constraint  equation  provided  by  the  reflectance 
function  itself,  two  additional  surface  orientation  constraints  are  provided  from  the  photometric  flow  fields. 

There  is  also  a  big  additional  advantage  to  using  photometric  flow  fields  which  is  not  possible  from  conventional  use 
of  photometric  stereo.  This  is  the  duality  that  exists  between  the  determination  of  local  surface  orientation  using  the 
known  incident  orientation  of  a  single  illuminator,  and  the  determination  of  the  incident  illuminator  orientation  from  a 
known  local  surface  orientation.  Since  the  evaluation  of  both  independent  photometric  flow  fields  at  a  point  on  a  surface 
correspond  to  the  same  incident  illuminator  orientation,  a  known  local  orientation  at  that  point  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  incident  orientation  of  the  illuminator.  This  will  be  demonstrated  below. 

The  reflectance  map  assumed  in  this  paper  is  Lambertian.  Not  only  is  this  reflectance  map  simple  to  work  with,  but  >n 
light  of  recent  work  which  has  been  successful  in  isolating  the  diffuse  component  of  reflection  from  a  variety  of  material 
surfaces,  Lambertian  reflectance  is  realistic.  Reported  in  [Shafer  1985]  and  [Klinker  et  al.  1987]  are  techniques  that 
separate  diffuse  and  specular  components  of  reflection  based  upon  color  analysis.  Reported  in  [Wolff  1989]  is  an  approach 
to  separating  diffuse  and  specular  components  of  reflection  using  a  polarizing  filter  which  isolates  polarization  components. 
Since  the  diffuse  component  of  reflection  is  Lambertian  in  nature,  even  on  rough  surfaces,  Lambertian  photometric  flow 
fields  can  be  analyzed  on  the  diffuse  component  image. 


2  LAMBERTIAN  PHOTOMETRIC  FLOW  FIELDS 

Using  gradient  space  representation,  the  reflectance  map  for  a  Lambertian  surface  is  given  by  the  function 


R(p,  q)  ~- 


pcosTsina  +  qsinrsintr  +  coscr 

yV  +  92  +  1 


(1) 


where  (p,q)  are  the  gradient  space  coordinates  for  the  surface  orientation,  and  cr  and  r  represent  the  slant  and  tilt  angles 
for  the  illuminator  (see  figure  2).  For  a  given  measured  value  of  the  reflected  radiance,  equation  1  becomes  the  equation 
for  a  conic  section  curve  in  gradient  space.  This  is  referred  to  in  photometric  stereo  techniques  as  an  isoreflectance  curve 
because  it  gives  all  possible  gradient  space  representations  of  surface  orientation  that  are  consistent  with  the  measured 
reflected  radia  ice  value. 


Suppose  nov  that  the  incident  orientation  of  the  illuminator  is  shifted  in  the  slant  angle  <r  by  a  small  amount  A<x.  The 
instantaneous  rate  of  change  of  the  reflected  radiance  in  the  direction  of  A tr  can  be  approximated  by  the  quantity 


pco»T«in(<r-+  A<7Hi}jinrjin((7+  A<r)+CQ3(e-+  Ait)  _  pcojTaing  +  ^3inT3ing+CQ3<7 

sjp3 


Vp3+i3 


+  1 


'p3  +  q3+l 


Air 


-■  (2) 

Similarly,  the  instantaneous  rate  of  change  of  the  reflected  radiance  in  the  tilt  direction  of  Ar  is  approximated  by  the 
quantity 

pcos(r+  Ar)3tntr+  ^ain(r+  Ar)atn<r-f  cos<r  pcoar  jin<7+^£tnriiin<r-j- coio 

y/  _  vp*+q2+i 

Ar  W 
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Figure  2: 


Consider  the  expression  in  equation  1  as  a  function  of  the  variables  a  and  r  where  p  and  q  are  fixed.  That  is,  the 
reflected  radiance  at  a  specific  point  on  an  object  surface  is  being  viewed  as  a  function  of  the  incident  orientation  of  the 
light  source.  Mathematically  speaking  the  expressions  in  2  and  3  represent  an  approximation  to  the  directional  derivatives 
of  the  function  in  equation  1  in  the  unit  vector  directions  d„  and  dT  respectively.  The  vectors  d„  and  dr  are  unit  vectors 
which  span  the  tangent  space  at  a  point  on  the  two  dimensional  manifold  of  the  coordinates  (<r,  r).  These  directional 
derivatives  are  computed  as  follows: 

~  r%(  \  dR  .  .  dR 

d,R{a,r)=—,  dTR{a,r)=  — 

and  hence 


d„R(<r,  r)  = 


pcosrcosa  +  qsinrcosa  —  sino 


dTR(<r,r)  = 


s/p1  +  ?2  +  l 

—psinrsintr  4-  qcosrsincr 


yr  +  jM- T 

It  is  possible  to  take  different  linear  combinations  of  directional  derivatives  as  follows 


(4) 

(5) 


(ad<,  +  bdr)R(cr,r)  =  a—  +  b  — 

where  a  and  b  are  any  real  values.  This  property  of  directional  derivatives  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  experimental 
implementation  to  reduce  errors.  Moving  the  illuminator  in  certain  specified  directions  can  create  nearly  perpendicular 
intersections  of  curves  in  gradient  space. 

Note  that  the  function  in  equations  4  and  5  has  the  same  form  as  in  equation  1.  Any  of  these  functions  set  equal  to  a 
constant  value  measured  from  experiment  would  generate  a  conic  section  in  gradient  space. 

The  equations  4  and  5  define  Lambertian  photometric  flow  fields  in  positive  er  and  r  respectively.  These  can  be  measured 
empirically  from  the  expressions  in  2  and  3  where  the  denominator  should  be  the  angular  variation  measured  in  radians. 
In  a  sense  Lambertian  photometric  flow  fields  are  like  different  Lambertian  reflectance  functions  except  that  equations  4 
and  5  take  on  negative  values  as  well  as  positive  values. 

Figure  2  shows  the  rendering  of  a  Lambertian  sphere  using  a  point  light  source  at  incident  orientation  <r=45  degrees 
and  r=45  degrees.  Figures  3  show  a  computer  simulation  of  photometric  flow  fields  on  the  Lambertian  sphere,  in  figure 
2,  from  two  independent  angular  variations  of  the  light  source.  Figure  3a  shows  the  instantaneous  rate  of  change  of  image 
irradiance  as  the  light  source  orientation  changes  in  positive  a.  Figure  3b  shows  the  instantaneous  rate  of  change  of 
image  irradiance  as  the  light  source  orientation  changes  in  positive  r.  For  figure  3a  intensity  values  northeast  of  the  dark 
band  represent  positive  reflected  radiance  changes,  while  intensity  values  southwest  of  the  dark  band  represent  negative 
changes.  For  figure  3b  the  positive  reflected  radiance  changes  are  northwest  of  the  dark  band,  and  negative  reflected 
radiance  changes  are  to  the  southeast.  Figures  4a  and  4b  show  the  corresponding  relative  percentage  changes  in  the 
reflected  radiance  produced  by  the  changes  represented  in  figures  3a  and  3b  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
image  intensity  values  in  figures  3  and  4  are  relative  values.  The  maximum  change  over  all  points  on  the  sphere  is  set  to 
value  255  with  all  other  values  relative  to  this  maximum  intensity  value.  Clearly,  maximum  values  for  the  photometric 
flow  fields  occur  at  local  surface  orientations  generally  far  away  from  the  incident  orientation  of  the  point  light  source. 

Of  immediate  notice  are  the  dark  bands  that  are  present  on  the  sphere  in  figures  3  and  4.  The  intensity  values  on 
these  bands  are  very  close  to  zero,  and  are  actually  zero  along  the  medial  axis  of  the  bands.  The  medial  axes  of  the  dark 
bands  in  figures  3  and  4  are  examples  of  isoflow  curves  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  along  which  the  photometric  flow 
fields  are  some  constant  value.  In  the  next  section  it  will  be  shown  that  isoflow  curves  '•etermine  local  surface  orientation 
constraints.  A  very  simple  orientation  constraint  is  that  generated  by  the  zero  valued  isoflow  curve  which  is  the  medial 
axis  of  the  dark  band  in  figure  3a.  For  any  points  along  this  isoflow  curve  the  tilt  r  of  the  local  surface  orientation  is  equal 
to  the  tilt  value  of  the  incident  orientation  of  the  light  source.  Most  orientation  constraints  are  much  more  complicated 
than  this. 
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In  a  practical  experiment  where  photometric  flow  fields  would  be  determined  from  empirical  measurement  of  reflected 
radiance  from  a  CCD  camera,  there  are  two  major  sources  of  errors  to  consider.  The  first  is  the  measured  reflected 
radiance  itself.  Enough  angular  variation  in  a  and  r  needs  to  be  made  so  that  the  change  in  reflected  radiance  should 
significantly  exceed  the  repeatability  of  the  photoresponse  of  pixel  sensors.  This  amount  is  dictated  by  the  signal-to-noise 
ratio  of  the  camera  being  used.  Also  the  output  of  light  sources  is  not  constant  over  time.  The  measurements  of  reflected 
radiance  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  between  angular  variations.  The  second  major  source  of  errors  is  in  the 
approximation  of  equations  4  and  5  respectively  by  expressions  2  and  3. 

Again,  this  paper  introduces  the  basic  principles  of  photometric  flow  fields  and  is  not  complete  with  full  experimental 
analysis.  We  simulate  below  derivations  of  surface  and  illuminator  orientations  based  on  absolute  reflected  radiance  values. 
This  utilizes  the  familiar  approach  of  intersecting  curves  in  gradient  space.  In  experimentation  it  is  far  more  convenient 
to  utilize  relative  reflected  radiance  values,  and  we  intend  in  the  future  to  present  experimental  results  which  will  build 
off  the  basic  principles  proposed  here. 


3  SURFACE  ORIENTATION  FROM  PHOTOMETRIC  FLOW  FIELDS 

This  section  will  simulate  by  computer  the  quantitative  derivation  of  local  surface  orientation,  with  the  aid  of  constraints 
provided  from  a  pair  of  photometric  flow  fields.  As  was  seen  in  the  last  section,  constraints  on  local  surface  orientation  can 
be  obtained  from  isoflow  curves  which  are  derived  by  setting  equations  4  and  5  to  constant  values.  Examples  of  isoflow 
curves  in  gradient  space  are  shown  in  figures  5a  and  5b  with  respect  to  photometric  flow  fields  derived  from  positive 
variations  in  <r  and  r  respectively.  The  incident  orientation  of  the  light  source  used  is  the  same  as  for  the  simulations  in 
figures  3  and  4  with  a  —  r  =45  degrees. 

The  isoflow  curves  in  gradient  space  depicted  in  figures  5a  and  5b  are  conic  sections  of  varying  eccentricity  The 
only  difference  between  these  isoflow  curves  and  a  Lambertian  reflectance  map  depicting  isoreflectance  curves  is  that  the 
constant  value  of  photometric  flow  that  an  isoflow  curve  represents  can  be  negative.  At  a  point  on  a  smooth  object 
surface,  local  surface  orientation  is  constrained  by  empirically  determined  values  of  photometric  flow  in  positive  sigma 
and  positive  tau  which  determine  the  intersection  of  two  isoflow  curves  in  gradient  space.  Sometimes  this  results  in  a 
unique  orientation  point,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  local  surface  orientation  is  only  constrained  to  be  at  two  distinct  points. 
It  is  not  possible  to  breakup  this  two  point  ambiguity  by  using  another  photometric  flow  field  obtained  by  moving  the 
light  source  in  another  direction.  The  reason  is  that  for  small  angular  motions  of  the  light  source  this  direction  is  simply 
a  linear  combination  of  the  motions  in  <r  and  in  r.  The  isoflow  line  thus  obtained  would  therefore  pass  through  the  same 
two  points  constraining  orientation. 

A  third  constraint  curve  on  local  surface  orientation  in  gradient  space  can  be  obtained  from  the  isoreflectance  curve 
corresponding  to  the  measured  reflected  radiance  at  the  point  in  question.  This  is  simulated  in  figure  6  for  a  point  on  a 
smooth  surface  with  local  surface  orientation  (-1.0, 0.5)  in  gradient  space  coordinates.  The  isoflow  curves  in  figure  6  can 
be  identified  by  observing  the  curves  in  figures  5a  and  5b  in  the  same  region  of  gradient  space. 

Figure  7  depicts  the  intersection  of  three  isoreflectance  curves  making  small  angular  variations  in  the  illuminator  of  5 
degrees  in  a  and  r.  This  would  be  the  result  of  using  conventional  photometric  stereo  with  very  small  displacements  in 
the  incident  orientation  of  the  light  source.  Under  ideal  circumstances  free  of  measurement  errors  this  would  work  fine. 
Figures  8a  and  8b  show,  in  the  presence  of  measurement  errors,  the  comparison  of  measuring  local  surface  orientation 
using  photometric  flow  fields  with  doing  this  measurement  using  conventional  photometric  stereo.  These  are  simulations 
of  worst  case  errors  in  the  presence  of  ±5%  error  in  measured  reflected  radiance.  The  simulated  empirical  values  for  the 
photometric  flow  fields  are  derived  by  taking  the  ratios  in  equations  1  and  2  for  5  degree  variations  in  a  and  r  respectively. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  approximation  error  the  centroid  of  the  three  two-way  intersection  points  in  figure  8a  produce  a 
measurement  error  of  about  5  degrees,  while  the  measurement  error  in  figure  8b  is  well  over  20  degrees. 

The  comparison  of  the  figure  pairs  6-8a  and  7-8b  is  to  illustrate  how  orientation  errors  increase  vastly  when  the  inter¬ 
section  of  curves  in  gradient  space  vary  from  nearly  perpendicular  intersections  to  nearly  parallel  intersections.  Because 
locally  determined  isoreflectance  curves  intersect  almost  parallel,  local  photometric  stereo  techniques  are  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  camera  noise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intersection  of  locally  determined  isoflow  curves  is  not  nearly  as  sensitive, 
even  with  inherent  approximation  error  of  directional  derivatives. 
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Figure  9: 

4  ILLUMINATOR  ORIENTATION  FROM  PHOTOMETRIC  FLOW  FIELDS 

Because  photometric  flow  fields  are  determined  locally  there  exists  a  duality  between  the  determination  of  local  surface 
orientation  using  the  known  incident  orientation  of  a  light  source  and  the  determination  of  the  incident  orientation  of  a 
light  source  using  the  known  local  surface  orientation  at  a  point  on  a  Lambertian  surface.  This  is  illustrated  by  observing 
equations  4  and  5  and  the  roles  that  (p,  q)  and  (<r,  r)  play  as  variables  and  known  constant  values.  In  the  last  section, 
local  surface  orientation  was  determined  from  isoflow  curves  assuming  that  (<r,  r)  were  known  and  constant  and  ( p,q ) 
were  variables  to  be  solved.  But  another  interpretation  of  equations  4  and  5  can  be  that  (p,  q)  are  known,  meaning  that 
something  like  a  Lambertian  calibration  block  is  used,  and  the  illuminator  orientation  (<r,  r)  are  variables  to  be  solved. 
This  is  an  advantage  of  using  photometric  fl-w  fields  over  using  conventional  photometric  stereo  since  the  empirically 
determined  values  for  the  photometric  flow  fields  along  with  the  reflected  radiance  value  all  correspond  to  exactly  the 
same  incident  orientation  of  the  illuminator. 

To  demonstrate  this  duality,  a  simulation  will  be  performed  which  reverses  the  knowns  and  unknowns  of  the  simulation 
performed  in  the  last  section.  Starting  with  the  known  orientation  value  (p,  g)=(-1.0,0.5),  the  simulation  in  this  section  will 
use  isoflow  curves  to  determine  the  unknown  incident  orientation  of  the  light  source  (which  in  actuality  is  ((T,  r)=(45,45) 
).  To  generate  curves  in  gradient  space,  the  variables  once  again  should  be  in  terms  of  (p,  q).  .To  do  this  the  variables  (p,  q) 
in  equations  4  and  5  will  be  held  fixed  at  known  values  (po,  go)  and  the  angular  representation  (<r,  r)  will  be  converted  to 
gradient  space  representation  according  to 


coso  = 


1 


\/p2  +  q7  +  1 

P 


whereupon  equations  4  and  5  are  equivalently 


vV  + 


airur  = 


sinr  = 


vV  +  <72 

Vp2  +  </2  + 1 

Q 

\fp7  +  92 


daR(&,  t) 


_ pop  +  qoq-  (p2  4-g2) _ 

\/Po  +  ?o  +  1  Vp2  +  92  \/p2  +  ?2  +  1 


(6) 


dTR(<r,  r) 


_ -Pog  +  qop _ 

\/Po  +  ?o  +  1  \/p2  +  92  +  1 


(7) 


respectively. 

Isoflow  curves  from  variations  in  r  are  once  again  conic  sections  in  gradient  space  as  can  be  seen  by  the  form  of 
equation  7.  However  isoflow  curves  from  variations  in  o  are  more  complicated.  A  graphical  depiction  of  isoflow  curves 
produced  from  setting  equation  6  to  different  constant  values  is  given  in  figure  9.  In  figure  10  is  the  determination 
of  the  incident  orientation  of  the  illuminator  from  two  isoflow  curves  from  variations  in  a  and  r  respectively,  and  the 
isoreflectance  curve  corresponding  to  the  reflected  radiance  value  at  the  point  on  the  smooth  surface. 


5  CURVATURE  FROM  PHOTOMETRIC  FLOW  FIELDS 

In  [Woodham  1978]  and  (Woodham  1979]  a  method  is  presented  which  determines  viewer-centered  curvature  constraints 
from  shading  information.  Starting  with  the  image  irradiance  equation 

/(*,»)  =  R(p,q) 

an  application  of  the  chain  rule  for  derivatives  yields  the  matrix  equation 

(  91 /dx  \  _  /  dp/dx  dp/dy  'N  f  dR/dp  \ 

V  9I/dy  )  ~  \  dq/dx  dg/dy  )  \  dR/dg  )  '  <8> 

The  2x2  matrix  in  equation  8  represents  the  Jacobian  of  the  transformation  from  image  coordinates  to  local  surface 
orientation  normals  for  a  given  surface.  These  normals  are  represented  in  gradient  space  coordinates.  Hence  when  this 
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Figure  10: 

matrix  multiplies  an  infinitesimal  vector  change  in  image  coordinates,  the  resulting  vector  represents  the  infinitesimal 
vector  change  in  the  local  surface  normal  of  the  surface  at  that  point.  That  is, 

f  dp  \  _  (  dp/dx  dp/dy  \  f  dx  \ 

\  dq  J  dq/dx  dq/dy  J  y  dy  J  ' 

Hence  this  Jacobian  transformation  is  termed  the  viewer-centered  curvature  matrix  with  respect  to  image  coordinates.  On 
a  smooth  surface  which  is  parameterized  by  height  above  the  image  plane  as  (x,y,  f(x,y)),  the  viewer-centered  curvature 
matrix  is  equivalently  the  Hessian  matrix 

(  d'f/dx2  d2f/dy2  \ 

\  d2f/d i2  a2//V  )  ' 

This  utilizes  the  standard  definition  of  gradient  space  coordinates  as 

p  =  df/dx  q  =  df/dy  . 

To  solve  for  the  three  components  of  the  viewer-centered  curvature  matrix  in  equation  8  at  a  point  on  a  smooth 
surface,  the  local  surface  orientation  is  required  to  be  known  in  order  to  compute  the  gradient  of  the  reflectance  map 
R(p,q).  Assuming  this  is  known,  equation  8  represents  an  underconstrained  pair  of  linear  equations  in  three  unknowns.  In 
[Woodham  1978]  and  [Woodham  1979]  it  is  proposed  that  the  underconstrained  nature  of  equation  8  can  be  ameliorated 
by  solving  for  certain  classes  of  smooth  surfaces.  These  include  developable  surfaces  for  which  the  determinant  of  the 
viewer-centered  curvature  is  always  zero,  and  convex  surfaces  for  which  this  determinant  is  greater  than  zero. 

In  [Wolff  1987]  it  is  proposed  that  the  viewer-centered  curvature  matrix  can  be  solved  for  arbitrary  smooth  surfaces 
by  combining  curvature  from  shading  with  photometric  stereo.  From  two  additional  light  source  orientations,  the  two 
additional  matrix  equations 


dl/dx  \ 
dl/dy  J  ~ 

(  dp/dx  dp/dy  \  (  dR'/dp  \ 

^  dq/dx  dq/dy  J  \  dR'/dq  J  ' 

(9) 

dl/dx  \  / 

dl/dy  J  ~  \ 

^  dp/dx  dp/dy  \  (  dR"/dp  A 
^  dq/dx  dq/dy  J  y  dR"/dq  J 

(10) 

solve  for  the  exact  same  viewer-centered  curvature  matrix.  This  not  only  obviates  the  need  for  assumed  auxiliary  con¬ 
straints  on  the  viewer-centered  curvature  matrix,  but  in  fact  overconstrains  the  equations  for  better  recovery  in  the 
presence  of  measurement  error. 

The  shading  information  provided  by  photometric  flow  fields  can  equivalently  be  used  to  determine  the  viewer-centered 
curvature  matrix  for  a  smooth  surface.  That  is  the  reflectance  maps  R'(p,q)  and  R"{p,q)  in  equations  9  and  10  can  be 
replaced  by  d&R(p,q)  and  drR{p,q)  in  equations  4  and  5  respectively.  Note  however  that  the  image  intensity  gradients 
are  now  photometric  flow  field  gradients  in  the  image  plane.  In  fact  two  matrix  equations  resulting  from  two  photometric 
flow  fields  obtained  from  linearly  independent  angular  variations  are  enough  to  overconstrain  the  determination  of  the 
three  components  for  the  viewer-centered  curvature  matrix.  The  solution  can  be  further  overconstrained  by  the  use  of 
the  original  reflectance  map  using  the  incident  orientation  of  the  light  source. 

6  CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  shape  characteristics  for  smooth  surfaces  such  as  local  surface  orientation  and  curvature 
can  be  derived  by  examining  the  instantaneous  rate  of  change  in  the  reflected  radiance  at  points  on  a  smooth  surface 
with  respect  to  angular  change  in  illumination  geometry.  This  rate  of  change  in  reflected  radiance  is  determined  by  the 
directional  derivative  of  the  reflectance  function  in  the  angular  direction  in  which  the  incident  orientation  of  the  light 
source  varies.  Because  the  incident  orientation  of  a  light  source  has  two  angular  degrees  of  freedom,  two  independent 
directional  derivatives  exist  giving  rise  to  two  independent  equations  at  a  point  involving  local  surface  orientation. 
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The  approximation  to  a  directional  derivative  of  the  reflectance  function,  in  a  given  direction,  is  derived  at  each  pixel 
from  two  slightly  displaced  incident  orientations  of  the  illuminating  light  source.  This  photometric  approximation  at  each 
pixel  in  an  image  corresponding  to  an  illuminated  object  point  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  photometric  flow  field.  At 
each  pixel,  the  measured  value  of  a  photometric  flow  field  constrains  local  surface  orientation  at  the  corresponding  object 
point  according  to  the  locus  of  an  isoflow  curve  in  gradient  space.  This  is  in  the  same  flavor  as  constraining  local  surface 
orientation  from  photometric  stereo  using  isoreflectance  curves.  It  was  shown  that  curvature  at  points  on  a  smooth  surface 
can  be  obtained  from  the  gradients  of  photometric  flow  fields  in  the  image  plane. 

Because  isoflow  curves  constraining  local  surface  orientation  at  an  object  point  correspond  to  the  same  incident  illu¬ 
minator  orientation  it  was  shown  that  there  is  a  duality  between  using  photometric  flow  fields  to  obtain  local  surface 
orientation  from  known  incident  illuminator  orientation  and  obtaining  incident  illuminator  orientation  from  known  local 
surface  orientation.  This  duality  does  not  exist  for  photometric  stereo. 

I’he  analysis  of  photometric  flow  fields  was  given  using  variations  in  angular  incidence  of  a  point  light  source.  In 
practice  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  easier  to  implement  photometric  flow  fields  from  variations  in  illumination  geometry 
using  an  extended  source.  Consider,  for  instance,  rotating  a  linear  light  source  (e.g.,  a  fluorescent  tube)  about  its  center 
in  a  given  plane.  A  photometric  flow  field  would  result  with  respect  to  angular  variation  in  the  plane.  Angular  variation 
within  two  different  planes  results  in  two  independent  photometric  flow  fields.  We  hope  in  the  future  to  implement  such 
a  scheme  extending  the  basic  results  in  this  paper. 
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Abstract 

Visual  motion  is  commonly  extracted  from  an  image  sequence  in  the  form  of  an  image-flow  field  or  an  image- 
displacement  field.  In  the  past  research  on  measurement  of  motion  fields,  three  basic  approaches  have  been 
suggested:  matching  based  approach,  gradient  based  approach  and  spatiotemporal  energy  based  approach.  It 
has  been  observed  that  any  single  method,  based  on  any  one  of  these  approaches  works  well  in  a  restricted 
environment.  We  suggest  information-fusion  as  an  approach  to  develop  a  technique  to  measure  image-flow  that 
could  work  robustly  in  a  less  restricted  environment.  In  this  approach,  multiple  sources  give  their  opinion  about 
the  measurement  of  image-flow  along  with  confidence  measures.  These  measurements  are  then  fused  on  the  basis 
of  confidence  measures.  We  propose  two  levels  of  fusion.  At  the  lower  level,  various  sources  of  flow-measurement 
based  on  a  single  approach  (of  the  above  three)  are  called  upon  to  provide  a  constraint  on  the  flow,  along  with 
a  confidence  measure  and  the  constraints  are  then  combined  according  to  their  confidences.  At  the  higher  level, 
measurements  from  different  approaches  are  combined  in  order  to  overcome  their  individual  shortcomings.  In  this 
paper,  we  report  our  work  on  lower-level  fusion  within  matching  based  methods  and  outline  our  plan  for  future 
research  of  higher-level  fusion  of  matching  based  methods  and  gradient  based  methods. 


1  Introduction 


Image  motion  is  a  major  source  of  three  dimensional  information  about  a  scene  which  is  in  motion  relative  to  the 
observer  [17,  5].  Image  motion  is  commonly  represented  by  a  dense  image-flow-field  (or  an  image-displacement-field) 
that  assigns  a  two-dimensional  velocity  (or  displacement)  vector  to  every  point  on  the  visual  field1.  Image  flow  has 
been  shown  to  contain  information  about  the  three  dimensional  structure  and  motion  of  the  scene  [12,  18].  However, 
the  image  flow  must  be  reliably  extracted  from  the  time  varying  imagery  (typically  a  sequence  of  images  taken  in 
quick  succession)  in  order  to  be  used  for  three  dimensional  scene  interpretation. 

The  techniques  to  compute  image-flow  from  a  sequence  of  images  follow  one  of  the  three  basic  approaches:  (i) 
matching  based  approach  [3,  6,  13],  (ii)  gradient  based  approach  [10,  11,  7]  and  (iii)  spatiotemporal  energy  based 
approach  [1,  8].  A  review  and  a  comparative  study  of  these  can  be  found  in  [3,  14,  2],  All  of  these  techniques  are 
computationally  local  in  nature,  i.e. ,  they  make  use  of  intensity  information  in  a  small  neighborhood  of  a  point  to 
compute  the  image-velocity  vector  at  that  point.  It  is  well  known  that  local  information  is  insufficient  to  compute 
the  complete  image-velocity  at  a  point.  More  specifically,  if  the  local  intensity  function  in  the  image  has  low 
gradient  in  some  direction,  then  the  component  of  image-motion  in  this  direction  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  local 
measurements  alone.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  aperture  problem  [10,  9].  Typical  solutions  to  the  aperture  problem 
invoke  either  a  smoothness  constraint  [10,  19,  9,  II,  3]  or  the  analytical  structure  of  image  flow  [18,  16].  Singh  [15] 
does  a  comparative  study  of  various  techniques. 

It  has  been  observed  that  any  single  technique,  based  on  any  one  of  the  above  three  approaches  tends  to  work 
well  only  in  a  restricted  environment.  For  example,  matching  based  approaches  give  reliable  estimates  of  image- 
flow  in  those  spatial  regions  in  the  image  that  are  “well  structured”,  i.e.,  that  have  rather  distinct  features  such  as 
intensity-corners  intensity  edges  with  high  curvature  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  gradient  based  approaches  give  reliable 

1  In  this  paper,  we  will  use  the  terms  flow-field  and  displacement-field  interchangeably. 
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Figure  1:  Two  Levels  of  Information  Fusion 


estimates  in  those  spatial  regions  that  have  sufficient  intensity  gradient  but  not  an  intensity  discontinuity  and  where 
the  local  image  displacement  is  small  compared  to  the  local  spatial  structure.  S  patio  temporal  energy  based  methods 
tend  to  work  well  in  textured  regions.  Therefore,  intuitively,  one  can  say  that  a  technique  that  intelligently  combines 
the  measurements  obtained  by  using  more  than  one  of  the  above  approaches  can  give  a  reliable  estimate  over  a  broad 
range  of  environments.  What’s  required  to  develop  such  a  technique  is  a  framework  that  can  formulate  any  approach 
to  give  not  only  the  flow  measurement  at  each  point  in  the  image,  but  also  a  confidence  measure  on  how  reliable  the 
measurement  is.  The  confidence  measure  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  fusion  of  the  estimates  obtained  from 
multiple  approaches.  We  call  this  high-level  fusion.  Figure  lb  depicts  the  underlying  concept  of  high-level  fusion. 

Furthermore,  within  any  approach,  there  can  be  multiple  sources  of  information  about  image-flow.  For  example, 
in  a  technique  based  on  gradient  based  approach,  such  as  that  of  Horn  and  Schunck  [10],  two  sources  of  information 
are  used:  the  spatial/temporal  intensity  gradients  and  the  local  variation  of  image  velocities.  Each  of  these  sources 
provides  one  constraint  on  the  image-flow.  The  constraints  are  simultaneously  solved  for  each  point  on  the  image 
to  give  the  flow  estimates.  We  suggest  that  the  multiple  (two  in  the  current  example)  sources  within  an  approach 
should  be  captured  in  such  a  formulation  that  gives  not  just  a  constraint,  but  a  constraint  and  a  confidence  measure, 
which  could  be  intelligently  combined  in  a  manner  described  above.  The  recent  algorithm  suggested  by  Scott  [13] 
that  uses  a  matching  based  approach  does  in  fact  work  along  these  lines  and  has  shown  a  definite  promise. 

We  have  come  up  with  the  following  generalization  for  matching  based  and  gradient  based  approaches2.  In  each 
of  these  approaches,  two  classes  of  constraints  on  image-flow  can  be  derived  along  with  their  confidence  measures:  (i) 
convection  constraints  and  (ii)  neighborhood  constraints.  These  constraints  can  be  fused  on  the  basis  of  confidence 
measures  to  give  the  flow  estimates.  We  call  this  low-level  fusion.  Figure  la  depicts  the  underlying  principle  of 
low-level  fusion. 

In  section  2  of  this  paper  we  briefly  review  some  of  the  representative  formulations  reported  in  the  past  research 
to  analyze  their  individual  shortcomings.  This  review  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  motivation  for  the  concept  of  fusion, 
rather  than  a  criticism.  In  section  3,  we  illustrate  the  concept  of  low-level  fusion  by  describing  a  framework  that 
uses  a  matching  based  approach  and  show  results  of  implementation  on  real  imagery.  In  section  4,  we  give  a  brief 
outline  for  derivation  of  an  identical  framework  for  a  gradient  based  approach.  We  also  describe  our  plans  for  future 
research  on  high-level  fusion  of  these  two  approaches. 


2  Some  Representative  Examples  From  Past  Research 


Horn  and  Schunck  [10]  used  a  gradient  based  formulation  of  the  image  flow  problem.  They  used  the  assumption 
that  the  intensity  /  of  a  point  in  a  moving  pattern  remains  constant  over  time  to  derive  one  constraint  on  *he 
image-motion.  They  used  the  assumption  of  smoothness  of  the  flow-field  to  impose  another  constraint  to  solve  the 

2  Whether  this  generalization  applies  to  spatiotemporal  energy  based  approach  is  currently  under  investigation. 
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aperture  problem.  This  formulation  leads  to  the  following  difficulties,  (i)  it  tends  to  blur  the  motion  field  at  the 
genuine  motion  boundaries,  and  (ii)  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  there  are  points  in  the  visual  field,  such  as 
corners,  where  the  aperture  problem  does  not  exist  and  the  true  image-velocity  is  completely  known.  The  formulation 
used  to  derive  the  motion  constraint  is  incapable  of  extracting  all  the  information  available  at  a  corner.  Nagel  [11] 
developed  a  technique  that  used  second  order  variations  of  image-intensity  to  captuie  the  information  available  at 
the  points  of  high  curvature  such  as  corners  etc.  and  used  a  smoothness  constraint  that  is  enforced  strongly  along 
the  direction  of  the  underlying  contour  and  weakly  across  the  contour.  This  formulation  does  not  require  any  a  priori 
knowledge  about  the  location  of  the  contours,  but  has  practical  limitations.  It  is  based  on  the  second  order  spatial 
partial  derivatives  of  the  image  intensity  that  are  hard  to  estimate  in  real  imagery. 

Hildreth  [9]  used  a  smoothness  criterion  in  which  the  velocity  field  is  required  to  be  smooth  only  along  a  contour 
and  not  across  it.  This  formulation  suffers  from  the  following  drawbacks,  (i)  It  gives  the  true  image-flow  only  at 
the  points  that  lie  along  contours,  and  not  everywhere  on  the  visual  field,  (ii)  this  formulation,  like  that  of  Horn 
and  Schunck,  does  not  take  any  direct  advantage  of  the  fact  that  points  of  strong  curvature  along  a  contour  have 
more  information  than  just  the  normal  flow,  (iii)  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  contours  can  also  be  due 
to  albedo  transitions  and  texture,  where  the  flow  information  should  be  propagated  across  the  contour  to  provide 
an  additional  constraint  on  the  velocities  of  intervening  areas  and  (iv)  in  presence  of  multiple  objects  moving  with 
different  velocities,  the  method  provides  no  guarantees  of  not  propagating  velocities  along  two  contours  that  intersect 
but  belong  to  two  different  objects. 

Anandan  used  a  hierarchical  matching  based  approach  [3].  In  his  approach,  a  search  window  around  the  original 
location  of  a  pixel  (or  feature)  is  searched  for  the  “best  match”  that  describes  the  new  location  of  the  pixel  (or 
feature),  thus  giving  the  image-displacement.  The  principle-curvatures  of  the  matching-strength  “surface”  at  the 
location  of  best  match  are  taken  to  be  the  confidence  measures  in  two  orthogonal  directions.  Anandan  used  a 
modified  version  of  Horn  and  Schunck’s  smoothness  criterion.  Recently,  there  has  been  significant  effort  in  using 
some  assumptions  about  the  local  geometry  of  the  surfaces  whose  motion  causes  the  image-flow  to  measure  image-flow 
[12,  18,  16].  These  techniques  assume  that  the  location  of  flow-discontinuities  is  known  a  priori.  This  assumption 
requires  that  a  reasonable  high  level  image  segmentation  has  been  done  (beyond  a  simple  zero-crossing  analysis). 
This  is  an  unrealistic  assumption,  particularly  from  a  physiological  viewpoint,  given  that  visual  motion  measurement 
is  an  early  process.  It  has  been  suggested  [18]  that  the  model  (that  formulates  the  image-flow  computation)  itself 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  analyticity,  but  in  presence  of  noise,  such  a  scheme  suffers  from  practical 
limitations. 

From  the  above  review  it  can  be  summarized  that  the  any  individual  method  suffers  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  three  drawbacks:  (i)  it  tends  to  blur  the  flow-field  across  motion  boundaries,  (ii)  it  requires  the  second 
derivatives  of  the  flow-field,  which  are  hard  to  estimate  from  noisy  image  data,  (iii)  it  assumes  that  image  segmentation 
has  been  done,  thus  requiring  a  lot  of  global  information. 

It  appears  from  the  above  discussion  that  a  good  method  to  compute  image-flow  (i)  must  generate  the  flow 
boundaries  rather  than  require  a-priori  information  about  them  and  (ii)  must  make  use  of  all  the  information  that  is 
available,  for  example,  at  corners  and  such  points  of  high  second  order  variation  and  (iii)  give  a  confidence  measure 
that  reflects  the  reliability  of  flow-estimate  at  every  point.  In  the  following  section,  we  propose  a  technique  that  applies 
low-level  fusion  described  earlier  to  successfully  achieve  these  three  objectives.  This  technique  is  a  generalization  of 
the  recently  published  4-line  algorithm  of  Scott  [13]. 


3  Low  Level  Fusion  in  a  Matching  Based  Approach 


According  to  the  generalization  proposed  at  the  end  of  section  1,  there  are  two  sources  of  information  about  image- 
flow  in  a  local  neighborhood:  (i)  convection  constraints  and  (ii)  neighborhood  constraints.  Convection  refer  to  the 
information  available  from  the  fact  that  when  a  feature  under  motion  is  observed  in  images  taken  at  different  time 
instants,  some  properties  of  the  feature  remain  invariant.  For  example,  in  the  approach  proposed  by  Horn  and 
Schunck,  this  property  is  taken  to  be  the  intensity  of  the  pixel  (feature)  in  consideration.  Neighborhood  information 
refers  to  the  distribution  of  the  local  flow  vectors  in  a  region  in  the  image.  In  this  section,  we  describe  a  technique 
to  (i)  derive  the  above  two  classes  of  constraints  along  with  confidence  measures  using  a  matching  based  approach 
and  (ii)  fusing  the  constraints  to  recover  image  flow.  According  to  the  definition  given  earlier,  this  is  an  instance  of 
low-level  fusion. 
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(a)  In  a  uniform  region  (b)  Near  an  edge  (c)  Near  a  corner 


Figure  2:  Matching  Strength  Surface  for  some  Representative  Examples 

3.1  Deriving  the  Convection  Constraints 

We  first  deal  with  the  issue  of  deriving  convection  constraints  at  a  qualitative  level.  After  having  established  the 
underlying  principles  of  our  approach  qualitatively,  we  will  present  the  necessary  mathematical  framework  to  translate 
our  aporoach  into  an  algorithm.  A  matching  based  approach  such  as  [3]  essentially  involves  an  explicit  search  for 
the  best  match  for  a  given  pixel  of  an  image  in  the  subsequent  images  of  the  sequence.  Typically,  such  a  search  is 
conducted  by  correlation-based  techniques.  Most  of  the  techniques  suggested  in  the  prior  research  typically  select 
the  pixel  (in  the  second  image)  with  the  best  matching  strength  as  the  match  for  the  pixel  (in  the  first  image) 
under  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  selection  is  not  always  possible.  For  instance,  in  regions  of  uniform 
intensity,  the  matching  strength  is  likely  to  be  quite  uniform  over  the  search  window.  Similarly,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  an  intensity  edge,  there  will  be  several  points  of  high  matching  strength,  distributed  along  a  curve.  In  general,  the 
distribution  of  the  matching  strength  over  the  search  window  will  depend  on  the  distribution  of  the  intensity  variation 
in  the  underlying  image.  Thus,  the  search  area  can  be  visualized  as  covered  with  a  “matching  strength  surface”. 
The  information  contained  in  the  matching  strength  surface  can  be  characterized  quantitatively  by  a  principal  axis 
decomposition  of  the  surface.  The  matching  strength  at  a  point  serves  as  the  “mass”  at  the  point.  Intuitively, 
we  can  say  that  the  principal  axis  decomposition  characterizes  the  information  that  we  discussed  above  in  the  first 
motivating  factor.  This  characterization  was  used  in  [13]. 

The  normalized  moment  of  inertia  about  each  of  the  two  principal  axes  is  inversely  related  to  the  confidence  in 
assuming  that  the  motion  lies  on  that  axis.  This  can  be  observed  for  some  representative  cases  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
In  areas  where  the  intensity  distribution  is  uniform,  (Figure  2a)  the  matching  strength  will  be  high  everywhere  in 
the  search  window  W,.  This  will  result  in  a  high  normalized  moment  of  inertia  around  both  the  principal  axes,  and 
thus  a  low  confidence  in  assuming  thac  the  motion  lies  along  any  one  of  the  two  axes.  Similarly,  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
intensity  edge,  the  pixels  with  a  high  matching  strength  will  be  oriented  along  a  curve  in  the  search  window  (see 
Figure  2b).  This  will  result  in  a  high  moment  of  inertia  about  the  minor  principal  axis  and  a  low  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  major  principal  axis.  Consequently,  there  will  be  low  confidence  in  the  motion  lying  on  the  minor  axis  and 
a  high  confidence  in  the  motion  lying  on  the  major  axis.  This  observation  is  consistent  with  the  aperture  problem. 
Finally,  the  case  of  a  “corner”  in  the  intensity  image  is  shown  in  Figure  2c.  The  strong  matches  are  concentrated 
around  a  single  point  in  the  search  window  W, ,  giving  a  low  moment  of  inertia  about  both  the  principal  axes.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  high  confidence  in  the  motion  lying  on  both  the  principal  axes,  that  is,  on  their  intersection. 

Thus,  we  have  the  barebones  of  a  procedure  to  capture  the  convection  information  in  form  of  two  linear  constraints 
for  each  pixel,  along  with  their  associated  confidence  measures.  We  refer  to  these  lines  as  the  convection  constraint 
lines.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  qualitative  description  above,  the  two  essential  steps  in  computing  the  convection 
constraint  lines  (in  case  of  a  matching  based  approach)  are:  (i)  computing  the  matching  strength  for  each  pixel,  over 
the  search  area  that  corresponds  to  that  pixel  and  (ii)  performing  a  principal  axis  decomposition  of  the  matching 
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strength  surface  to  compute  the  two  convection  constraint  lines  and  their  confidences. 

We  will  now  present  the  quantitative  framework  that  essentially  performs  the  two  steps  mentioned  above.  We 

work  with  2  *  T  +  1  images  taken  at  time  instants  t  =  — T,  t  =  —T  +  1,  .  through  t  =  +T  to  estimate  image  flow 

field  that  corresponds  to  the  image  taken  at  time  t  =  0.  We  refer  to  the  image  taken  at  time  t  by  It  For  purpose 
of  simplicity  we  assume  that  T  =  1  (i.e. ,  the  total  number  of  images  is  three)  and  that  the  displacement  of  a  pixel 
over  2  *  T  +  1  time  units  is  limited  to  N  pixels  in  any  direction.  This  restriction  can  easily  be  relaxed  by  using  a 
hierarchical  approach  [3].  Finally,  we  assume  that  the  time  elapsed  between  two  successive  images  is  unity.  In  this 
case,  the  displacement-field  coincides  with  the  flow  field.  What  we  compute  explicitly  is  the  displacement  field.  For 
this  purpose,  we  will  be  using  a  bx  —  by  plane  rather  than  the  u  —  v  plane  to  represent  the  motion  constraint  lines. 
In  this  new  scheme,  bx  and  by  refer  to  the  x  and  y  components  of  the  displacement  vector  for  a  pixel. 


Computing  the  Matching  Strength:  Several  match  measures  between  two  intensity  patterns  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  literature.  The  most  commonly  used  ones  are  direct  correlation,  mean  normalized  correlation,  variance 
normalized  correlation,  sum  of  squared  differences  and  sum  of  absolute  differences,  etc.  Burt,  Yen  and  Xu  [6]  and 
Anandan  [3]  provide  a  comparative  survey  of  the  various  measures.  In  accordance  with  the  reasoning  of  [3]  we  choose 
the  sum  of  squared  differences,  SSD,  as  a  measure  of  the  match.  The  smaller  the  SSD,  the  better  the  match.  Since  we 
need  a  matching  strength  that  increases  with  the  quality  of  match,  we  use  the  reciprocal  of  the  SSD  as  the  matching 
strength. 

For  each  pixel  V(x,  y)  at  the  location  (x,y)  in  the  image  /o  taken  at  time  t  =  0,  a  window  Wp  of  size  (2  *  n  + 
l)x(2*n  +  l)  is  formed  around  the  pixel.  The  search  window  Ws  of  size  (2  *  N  +  1)  x  (2  *  N  +  1)  is  established 
around  the  pixel  at  location  (x,y)  in  all  other  images.  The  N  x  N  matrix  depicting  the  matching  strength  surface 
Ad (bx,by,t)  between  Wp  and  a  similar  (2  *  n  +  1)  x  (2  *  n  +  1)  window  around  each  pixel  in  Ws  in  image  7t,  displaced 
from  (x,y)  by  an  amount  (6x,Sy),  is  computed  as: 

M(8x,  6y,  t)  22i=-n'Ej=-n(Io(x  +  i,y  +  j)  -  It(x  +  bx  +  i,y  +  6y  +  j))2 

~N<bx,by<+N  (1) 

In  this  expression,  I0(x,y)  and  lt(x,y)  refer  to  the  pixel  intensities  at  the  location  (x,y)  in  the  image  I0  and  /, 
respectively.  The  correct  matching  strength  surface  M(bx,by )  for  the  pixel  under  consideration  is  found  by  “revers¬ 
ing”  (in  both  bx  and  by  directions),  the  matching  strength  surface  M[6x,by,-l)  and  adding  it  to  M(bx,  by,  +1)3. 
This  measure  is  different  from  that  used  by  Scott  [13]  in  that  opinion  of  more  than  one  pair  of  images  is  being  sought. 


Deriving  the  Convection  Constraint  Lines  and  Their  Confidences:  The  two  convection  constraint  lines 
described  above  are  to  be  derived  for  each  pixel  V(x,y)  along  with  their  confidence  measures.  These  constraint  lines 
are  the  principal  axes  of  the  Matching  Strength  Surface  M(8x,  by)  for  the  pixel  under  consideration,  as  derived  above 
in  Equation  1  (with  the  matching  strength  at  a  point  serving  as  the  “mass”).  The  principal  axes  can  be  determined 
as  the  eigen  vectors  of  the  scatter  matrix  that  corresponds  to  the  distribution  of  matching  strength  over  the  search 
area  and  is  characterized  as: 

/  T.6XYliyM{bx,by)(bx  -  6xc)2  Es*  E«y  M(6x,  by)(bx  -  bxc)(Sy  -  byc) 

\  E«x  E«y  M{bx,  by)(bx  -  bxc)(by  -  byc)  E«x  Eiy  M(bx,  by){by  -  byc )2 

In  this  definition,  the  summation  is  carried  out  over  -N  <  bx,by  <  +N.  Also,  (bxc,byc)  denotes  the  “center  of 
mass”  of  the  cloud  of  matches.  The  eigen  vectors  of  the  scatter  matrix  give  two  convection  constraint  lines  [4]  of  the 
form: 


C i  :  atbx  +  6i<5y  +  c\  =0 

C2  :  a2bx  +  b2by  -f-  c2  =  0  (3) 

Their  associated  confidences  C[  and  C2  can  easily  be  computed  as  the  the  reciprocal  of  the  normalized  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  matching  strength  distribution  about  these  two  lines.  The  line  ,  corresponding  to  the  major  principal 

3  When  using  more  than  three  images,  the  simple  addition  is  replaced  by  a  weighted-sum  where  the  weight  reflects  the  time  separation 
of  ft  from  /<>. 
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(a)  Uniform  Neighborhood  (b)  Flow  Boundary  (c)  Gradual  Change  of  Depth 


Figure  3:  Neighborhood  Flow  Distribution  for  some  Representative  Examples 

axis  captures  the  same  physical  meaning  as  the  motion  constraint  line  of  Horn  and  Schunck  [10]  but  does  it  in  a  more 
unrestricted  way.  For  example,  the  restriction  that  the  neighborhood  should  not  span  an  intensity  discontinuity, 
which  is  very  crucial  for  Horn  and  Schunck’s  approach,  does  not  have  to  be  met  in  the  formulation  given  above. 

3.1.1  Deriving  the  Neighborhood  Constraints 

As  in  the  case  of  the  derivation  of  convection  constraints,  we  will  deal  with  the  neighborhood  information  on  a 
qualitative  level  first  before  we  go  into  a  quantitative  description  of  the  method.  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
the  correct  flow-field  for  an  image  sequence  is  available  (from  some  magical  technique).  What  can  we  say  about 
the  distribution  of  flow  variations  in  a  neighborhood?  We  can  map  the  flow  vectors  in  a  neighborhood  to  points 
in  the  u  —  v  plane.  Some  representative  cases  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  a  neighborhood  where  the  flow-field  is 
uniform,  all  the  flow-vectors,  when  mapped  to  the  u—v  plane,  will  be  clustered  around  a  single  point  as  shown  in 
Figure  3a.  Similarly,  if  a  neighborhood  spans  a  flow  boundary  (between  two  regions  of  more  or  less  uniform  flow 
fields),  the  flow  vectors,  when  mapped  to  the  u—v  plane  will  cluster  around  two  distinct  points,  as  shown  in  Figure  3b. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  gradual  change  of  depth  of  a  moving  rigid  object,  where  the  flow-field  gradually  changes 
from  one  uniform  distribution  to  another,  the  flow  vectors,  when  mapped  to  the  u  —  v  plane,  could  be  oriented  as 
shown  in  Figure  3c.  Although  we  have  used  the  “correct”  flow-field  to  gain  some  intuition  about  the  distribution  of 
flow  variations  in  a  neighborhood,  the  conclusions  will  nevertheless  be  true  during  an  iterative  update  process  for 
computing  the  flow-field,  provided  the  iteration  is  approaching  convergence. 

Scott  [13]  reports  that  principal  axis  decomposition  (of  the  flow-field  in  a  neighborhood,  mapped  onto  the  u—v 
plane)  can  serve  as  a  good  quantitative  description  of  the  distribution.  In  this  case,  a  point  in  the  u  —  v  plane 
(corresponding  to  the  flow  vector  of  a  given  pixel  in  the  neighborhood)  is  assigned  a  “mass”  that  depends  on  the 
distance  of  this  pixel  from  the  “center”  of  the  neighborhood.  We  assign  these  masses  according  to  a  Gaussian  mask. 
The  principal  axis  decomposition  gives  two  motion  constraint  lines  for  each  pixel,  along  with  an  associated  confidence. 
These  two  lines  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  about  the  velocity  of  a  pixel  that  lies  in  its  center,  as  opposed 
to  the  two  motion  constraint  lines  derived  by  matching  that  refer  to  a  pixel’s  own  opinion  about  its  velocity.  We 
call  these  lines  the  neighborhood  constraint  tines. 

The  quantitative  derivation  of  the  neighborhood  constraint  lines  is  quite  straightforward.  Once  again,  we  assume 
that  the  time  elapsed  between  two  successive  images  is  unity  so  that  the  u  —  v  plane  coincides  with  the  Sx  —  by 
plane.  We  assume  that  a  neighborhood  M  around  a  pixel  V(x ,  y)  whose  opinion  is  used  in  deriving  the  neighborhood 
constraints  is  of  size  (2  *  k  -f  1)  x  (2  *  k  +  1).  The  displacement  vector  at  each  of  these  pixels  is  mapped  to  a  point 
in  the  8 x  —  by  plane  and  assigned  a  “mass”  that  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  pixel  from  V(x,y)  according  to  a 
Gaussian  mask  (similar  to  the  approach  used  by  Horn  and  Schunck  [10]).  The  principal  axis  decomposition  can  be 
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done  using  a  technique  identical  to  that  used  for  convection  constraint  lines.  The  Neighborhood  Constraint  Lines 
thus  obtained  have  a  form: 


C3  :  0.361  4-  63 6y  +  C3  —  0 

£4  :  aA6x  4-  bASy  +  c4  =  0  (4) 

Their  associated  confidences  C3  and  CA  can  be  computed  as  the  the  reciprocal  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  “assigned 
mass  about  these  two  lines. 


3.2  Fusing  the  Constraints 

The  fusion  process  would  involve  finding  a  velocity  at  each  point  that  satisfies  all  the  constraints  available  at  that 
point  to  a  degree  suggested  by  their  confidence  measures.  A  rigorous  approach  to  achieve  this  is  currently  under 
investigation.  In  this  work,  we  select  a  point  in  the  u  —  v  plane  that  minimizes  the  sum  of  its  squared  distances 
from  each  of  the  constraint  lines,  weighted  by  its  confidence  measure,  and  accounting  for  the  relative  faith  in  the 
convection  constraint  lines  versus  the  neighborhood  constraint  lines.  Thus,  the  quantity  to  be  minimized  is  given  by: 

T  =  (1  -  xp2){{CxCxf  +  (£2C2)2)  +  ^2((£3C3)2  +  (AC4)2)  (5) 

The  role  of  ip  is  similar  to  that  of  the  smoothing  factor  <r  used  by  Horn  and  Schunck  [10]  or  Anandan  [3],  It  reflects 
our  a  priori  relative  confidence  in  the  convection  constraints  and  the  neighborhood  constraints.  If  ip  is  chosen  close 
to  zero,  the  resultant  motion  field  will  adhere  closely  to  that  suggested  by  the  convection  constraints.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  ip  is  chosen  close  to  unity,  the  neighborhood  opinion  will  strongly  bias  the  motion  field.  Our  choice  of  the 
formulation  of  Equation  5  is  motivated  by  that  of  Scott  [13].  However,  in  our  implementation,  a  small  value  of  ip 
is  chosen  in  the  beginning,  and  as  the  iterations  proceed,  the  value  of  ip  is  gradually  increased  as  the  faith  in  the 
opinion  of  the  neighborhood  increases. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  minimum  of  the  function  T  in  Equation  5  is  that  of  finding  an  unconstrained  minimum 
of  a  quadratic  function  of  two  variables  6x  and  6y.  It  can  be  shown  via  critical  point  analysis  that  such  a  minimum, 
if  it  exists  is  given  by: 

f  t  *  r  —  q  *  s 

ox  =  - 5- 

p  *  q  —  rs 

c  s  *  r  -  t  *  p 

6y  = - 5“ 

p  *  q  —  re 

where: 

P  =  (1  -  ^2){C2a\  +  C\a\)  +  ip2(Cla\  4-  C\a\ ) 
q  =  (1  -  i>2){C2b\  4-  Cf&l)  +  ip2(C%b23  +  clbl) 
r  =  (1  —  ip2)(C\a\b\  4-  C2a262)  +  ip2(C303b3  4-  CAaAbA) 
s  =  (1  -  xp2)(Cla  1C1  +  Cfa2c2)  4-  ^2(Cfa3c3  +  C\aAcA) 

<  =  (1  —  ip2)(C\b\C\  +  C|62c2)  +  ip2(C%b3C3  +  CAbAcA) 


(6) 


(7) 


In  the  algorithm  that  we  propose,  the  convection  constraint  lines  are  computed  only  once  at  the  onset  and  the 
neighborhood  constraint  lines  are  computed  once  for  each  iteration.  In  a  simple  implementation,  the  algorithm  was 
applied  to  a  sequence  of  three  64  x  64  images  of  a  polyhedral  block  in  motion,  with  the  correlation  window  and  the 
search  window  of  sizes  3x3  and  5x5  respectively.  The  middle  frame  of  the  sequence  and  the  flow-field  are  shown 
in  figure  4.  For  sake  of  clarity,  a  zoomed  version  of  a  section  of  the  flow-field  is  also  shown.  Over  the  three  frames, 
the  block  was  rotated  (in  a  plane  on  which  it  rested)  clockwise  about  a  point  that  was  close  to  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  of  the  image.  The  maximum  linear  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  block  was  limited  to  about  three  pixels  in 
the  image.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  results  to  the  “real  flow”  because  we  do  not  know  the  real  flow.  VVe  have 
run  the  algorithm  on  about  half  a  dozen  image-sequences  taken  in  the  lab  and  outdoors,  and  the  results  appear  quite 
convincing  visually.  We  have  also  applied  the  algorithm  to  synthetic  imagery,  where  the  “real  flow”  was  known  and 
have  recovered  the  image  flow  correct  to  within  five  percent  everywhere. 
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Abstract 

We  propose  that  constructing  global  spatial  organisations  from  individual  token  trajectories  is  a  powerful 
technique  for  motion  and  structure  interpretation.  Recovering  3D  motion  from  grouped  trajectories  has  many 
analogies  with  3D  structure-from-contours  in  static  imagery,  which  have  not  been  made  explicit  in  the  motion 
vision  literature.  Our  proposal  is  also  similar  to  Stevens’  [17]  idea  of  strongly  suggested  geometric  groupings  in 
Glass  patterns.  Additionally,  for  our  motion  model,  the  grouped  trajectories  exploit  the  symmetry  inherent  in  the 
motion.  We  demonstrate  our  approach  through  the  solution  of  scene  motion  and  structure  parameters  for  a  set 
of  3D  points  rotating  rigidly  around  an  arbitrary  axis.  Instead  of  using  individual  point  correspondences  directly, 
we  fit  conic  section  curves  to  grouped  sets  of  point  correspondences  and  compute,  in  closed  form,  the  3D  motion 
and  structure  parameters  using  the  quadratic  form  matrix  representing  each  conic.  We  analyze  ambiguities  in 
the  solutions  obtained  from  the  image  path  of  a  single  point  and  arrive  at  a  unique  solution  using  multiple  point 
traces. 

1.  Introduction 

Most  motion  algorithms  make  few  presuppositions  about  the  environment,  and  rely  on  the  relatively  unstructured 
computation  of  point  displacements  in  2  or  3  frames  of  image  data.  We  propose  here  instead  that  coherent  motion 
percepts  can  be  derived  from  global  geometric  structures  in  the  image  motion.  Specifically,  we  consider  the  recovery  of 
motion  and  structure  for  a  single,  rigidly  rotating  object  using  image  trajectories.  We  will  demonstrate  that  individual 
image  point  displacements  provide  only  weak  constraints  on  the  corresponding  3D  trajectories.  We  therefore  argue 
for  the  necessity  of  grouping  individual  image  trajectories  into  global  curves  exploiting  the  s  mmetry  of  the  motion. 
From  these  curves  the  3D  motion  and  structure  can  be  accurately  represented  and  recovered. 

First,  a  method  for  reconstructing  in  closed  form  the  3D  trajectory  of  a  point  rotating  rigidly  around  a  fixed  axis 
given  its  image  path  is  described.  For  this  method  to  succeed,  a  reliable  estimate  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
full  360  degree  image  path  is  needed,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  trajectory  fit  degrades  drastically  for  small  segments. 
The  structure  and  motion  of  a  rotating  object  can  be  completely  recovered  in  this  way,  up  to  a  single  unavoidable 
scale  ambiguity,  if  many  points  on  the  object  are  tracked.  Although  we  do  not  have  a  grouping  algorithm,  we  show 
that  manual  linking  of  individual  tracked  displacements  yields  estimates  for  the  images  trajectories  of  the  required 
accuracy.  Our  linking  makes  explicit  the  symmetry  of  the  3D  motion  and  structure. 

For  small  rotations,  motion  and  structure  recovery  on  the  basis  of  short  individual  point  tracks  fails.  We  emphasize 
that  this  failure  is  intrinsic,  not  an  artifact  of  a  particular  fitting  routine,  and  that  it  provides  a  compelling  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  grouping  in  motion  interpretation.  There  is  also  an  interesting  analogy  with  the  psychophysical 
literature  on  deriving  global  percepts  from  geometrical  organization.  Our  proposal  is  similar  to  Stevens’  [17]  idea 
of  strongly  suggested  geometric  groupings  in  Glass  patterns.  In  the  psychophysical  motion  literature,  our  work  is 
related  to  Todd’s  [18]  interesting  study  of  perception  of  global  regularities  in  rigid  and  non-rigid  motion.  Motion 
interpretation  from  point  displacements  grouped  into  motion  contours  also  has  obvious  analogies  with  3D  structure- 
from-contours  in  static  imagery — for  instance  computing  the  FOE  is  comparable  to  determining  the  vanishing  point 
in  static  images. 

Although  it  is  particularly  easy  to  envisage  the  appropriate  global  organizations  for  simple  motions  like  pure 
translation  and  rotation,  the  power  of  the  idea  that  coherent  motion  percepts  arise  from  global  structure  seems 
general  and  compelling. 

2.  Comparison  To  Related  Work 

The  standard  two  frame  approach  to  the  computation  of  3D  motion  and  structure  requires  minimal  assumptions, 
but  does  not  permit  natural  descriptions  of  motions.  For  instance,  the  motion  of  a  purely  rotating  soccer  ball  will 
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typically  be  described  in  terms  of  a  rotation  around  an  axis  passing  through  the  camera  center  rather  than  through 
that  of  the  ball.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  second,  natural  description  can  be  constructed  from  a  series  of  two-frame 
rotation  and  translation  computations,  but  the  robustness  of  this  is  questionable  when  each  computed  pair  is  itself 
obtained  through  a  non-linear  constrained  optimisation.  For  a  comprehensive  survey  of  many  of  the  two  frame 
approaches  see  Barron  [4]. 

Another  problem  with  two  frame  approaches  is  that  structure  computation  is  based  only  on  one  displacement 
measurement  for  each  feature,  so  that  depth  recovery  may  be  erroneous  even  for  correctly  determined  motion  pa¬ 
rameters.  This  problem  ••  ameliorated  for  known  motion,  or  motion  with  a  stereo  camera  arrangement,  since  then 
the  two  frame  depth  computation  can  be  incrementally  refined  [10]. 

One  can  also  hope  to  overcome  these  problems  by  explicitly  posing  the  3D  interpretation  problem  as  a  multi- 
frame  problem,  but  this  typically  requires  constraints  on  the  motion,  for  instance  that  motion  parameters  remain 
constant  over  a  period  of  time.  Weng  et  al.  [20],  Chellapa  et  al.  [23],  Shariat  [16]  and  Pavlin  [13]  use  various  forms  of 
motion  constancy  over  time  and  solve  for  the  underlying  3D  motion  and/or  structure  parameters  using  a  variety  of 
non-linear  parameter  estimation  techniques.  Webb  and  Aggarwal  [19]  solve  for  the  parameters  of  rotational  motion 
using  ellipses,  but  they  are  limited  to  orthographic  projection  only.  (See  also  the  very  recent  paper  by  Jaenicke  [8].) 
Our  approach  is  similar  to  those  above  but  potentially  applicable  to  less-constrained  motions,  since  it  makes  use  of 
spatial  information  to  supplement  temporal  correspondences,  and  thus  requires  fewer  frames  and  a  shorter  period 
of  motion  constancy.  Moreover,  this  approach  may  be  an  important  first  step  not  only  for  3D  parameter  estimation 
but  also  for  detecting  occlusions/deocclusions  and  object  segmentation.  A  related  approach  to  detecting  occlusions 
is  that  of  Baker  et  al.  [3],  For  a  survey  of  various  multi-frame  approaches  see  Aggarwal  et  al.  [1]. 

At  the  outset,  we  caution  that  the  cited  works  treat  more  general  models  of  motion  than  the  one  considered  here. 
However,  we  hope  to  generalize  it  beyond  the  demonstration  model  studied  in  this  paper.  It  has  implications  not 
only  for  a  novel  approach  to  3D  motion  and  structure  computation,  but  also  for  a  unified  view  of  2D  grouping  and 
3D  interpretation. 

An  innovation  of  our  approach  is  that  we  do  not  compute  motion  directly  from  individual  feature  correspondences, 
but  rnwher  from  extended  image  trajectories.  Sethi  et  al.  [18]  also  discuss  image  trajectories  but  do  not  use  them  to 
find  3D  parameters.  In  addition,  we  show  how  linking  local  image  trajectories  into  global  spatial  organizations  can 
lead  to  good  qualitative  and  quantitative  motion  percepts.  For  instance,  Fig.  1  depicts  imaged  points  on  two  spheres 
rotating  around  different  axes.  The  point  tracks  immediately  suggest  geometric  organizations  (elliptic  arcs)  similar 
to  Glass  patterns  (see  Sevens  [17]).  For  rotations,  each  track  of  a  point  is  a  conic  section  curve.  Our  approach 
envisages  grouping  individual  point  tracks  on  the  basis  of  smoothly  varying  relations  among  the  2D  parameters 
describing  these  tracks,  i.e.  based  purely  on  image  plane  characteristics.  The  result  can  be  exploited  to  provide 
powerful  constraints  on  a  globally  coherent  motion,  as  demonstrated  in  this  work.  We  do  not  have  an  algorithm 
yet  for  capturing  these  groupings  but  our  demonstration  makes  a  compelling  case  for  further  research  which  we  are 
carrying  out.  More  complex  motions  and  grouping  relations  are  under  study. 

3.  The  Prohlem:  A  Rotating  Rigid  Body  in  Space 

We  consider  the  case  of  a  sequence  of  images  of  a  rotating  rigid  body  in  space  or  the  camera  rotating  around  an 
arbitrary  axis  with  respect  to  a  fixed  environment.  Image  point  correspondences  are  assumed  given  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  the  camera  parameters  are  known.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  determining  the  orientation  and 
location  of  the  rotation  axis,  and,  for  each  point  on  the  body  corresponding  to  an  identified  image  point  sequence, 
the  location  of  its  3D  trajectory.  We  assume  perspective  projection,  and,  for  simplicity,  a  square  image. 

A  set  of  parameters  sufficient  to  define  the  problem  geometry  is  depicted  in  Fig.  2  : 

b  :  Unit  vector  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation  axis. 

c  :  Location  vector  of  the  rotation  axis,  given  by  the  point  where  the  axis 
intersects  a  plane  normal  to  it  that  passes  through  the  origin. 

r  :  (x,  y,  z),  Location  vector  of  a  3 D  point  on  the  body. 

d  Location  of  the  center  of  the  circular  3D  trajectory  of  a  body  point,  given  by  its  signed 
distance  from  the  point  c  and  measured  positive  in  the  positive  z  —  direction. 

k  :  Radius  of  a  circular  3D  trajectory,  k  >  0. 

/  :  Focal  length  of  the  camera. 

R  ( X,Y,f ).  image  vector  in  homogeneous  pixel  coordinates. 
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This  parameterization  allows  an  easy  separation  of  motion  from  structure  parameters.  We  represent  a  vector  as  iJ, 
a  unit  vector  as  v  and  v  as  the  corresponding  column  vector.  Quantities  enclosed  in  square  brackets  ,  e.g.  [M], 
represent  matrices. 

The  rotation  axis  can  be  specified  using  a  minimum  of  four  parameters  [14].  Two  additional  parameters  specify 
each  circular  trajectory  of  a  body  point  relative  to  the  rotation  axis.  These  unknowns  can  be  determined  from  the 
images  only  up  to  an  arbitrary  scale  factor,  the  knowledge  of  which  fixes  the  values  of  all  parameters.  Thus,  for 
n  3D  trajectories,  there  are  2n  +  3  determinable  unknowns.  Each  image  point  in  each  frame  gives  one  constraint 
equation  assuming  that  the  motion  does  correspond  to  the  model  under  consideration,  namely  rigid  rotational  motion. 
Therefore  one  3D  point  imaged  in  five  frames,  two  3D  points  imaged  in  four  frames,  or  more  than  two  3D  points  all 
imaged  in  more  than  two  frames,  provide  adequate  information  for  a  solution.  In  order  to  provide  robustness  in  the 
face  of  noise  in  image  measurements  and  small  model  deviations,  however,  more  information  (i.e.  more  frames)  is 
necessary. 


4.  Formulation 

An  outline  of  our  approach  to  the  problem  described  above  is  as  follows  : 

•  We  write  down  an  expression  giving  explicitly  the  perspective  projection  onto  the  image  plane  of  a  circular 
trajectory  in  space.  This  projection  is  a  general  conic  section,  either  a  straight  line  segment,  circle,  ellipse, 
parabola,  or  hyperbola. 

•  Conditions  determining  the  type  of  the  conic  section  of  the  projection  are  specified. 

•  Using  a  general  conic  fit  algorithm,  the  sequence  of  image  points  identified  with  the  motion  of  a  single  body 
point  is  fit  to  a  conic  section.  This  requires  at  least  five  frames  for  each  body  point.  The  conic  section  is 
represented  as  a  quadratic  form  in  the  homogeneous  image  coordinates. 

•  The  3D  trajectory  of  the  point  is  then  solved  for  in  closed  form  in  terms  of  the  conic  section  fit  to  the  image 
data,  up  to  an  apparent  eight-fold  ambiguity. 

•  Six  of  the  eight  possible  solutions  can  be  rejected  by  invoking  the  scene-in-front-of-image  criterion,  or  because 
they  duplicate  physically  the  other  solutions. 

•  The  remaining  two-fold  ambiguity  can  be  resolved  by  requiring  that  different  3D  trajectories  share  the  same 
axis  of  rotation. 

•  Finally,  we  obtain  a  best-fit  for  the  axis  of  rotation  by  combining  information  from  all  3D  points. 


We  first  derive  an  expression  for  the  image  plane  projection  of  a  circular  trajectory  in  space  parameterized  as  depicted 
in  Fig.  2.  It  is  evident  that  our  parameterization  obeys  the  following  conditions  : 


((?i  -  c)  -  dib)  •  (( fi  -  c)  -  dib)  =  kf 

(1) 

f{b  =  di 

(2) 

c.b  =0  6.6  —  1 

(3) 

The  index  i  specifies  the  particular  3D  point  on  the  rigid  body;  we  will  drop  it  in  the  following  treatment  where 
there  is  no  ambiguity  in  doing  so. 

The  perspective  equation  in  homogeneous  coordinates  is  : 


R  =  f  ~ 

T.Z 


(4) 


From  Equation  (2)  ,  using  similar  triangles,  one  obtains  : 


d  - 

r  =  v R 
Rb 


(5) 
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(The  degenerate  case  where  d  =  R  ■  b  =0  causes  no  difficulty  and  is  discussed  later.)  Substituting  Equation  (5) 
into  Equation  (I)  and  rearranging  terms,  we  get  : 


— - — x — R  ■  R  -  2d  f  +  c  •  c 

(Rb)2  Rb 


k2  =  0 


(6) 


After  multiplication  through  by  (R  •  b)2,  this  can  be  rewritten  in  terms  of  a  symmetric  quadratic  form  matrix.  In 
boldface  notation  : 


.RT[  d2[/]  —  d[  cbT  +  bcT  ]  +  (cTc  —  d2  —  fc2)[bbT]  ]R  =  0 


(7) 


This  equation  represents  a  general  conic  in  X  and  Y,  the  image  plane  coordinates.  The  linear  and  constant  terms 
in  the  standard  form  of  a  conic  [12]  are  included  in  this  expression  since  R  is  in  homogeneous  form  and  includes  a 
constant  term.  Thus,  given  a  circle  as  the  3D  trajectory  of  a  point,  the  expected  image  projection  is  determined  by 
the  matrix  : 


[Mrxp]  =  [  d2[I }  -  d[cbT  +  bcT]  +  (cTc  -  d2  -  fc2)[66T]  ] 


(8) 


The  image  will  be  an  ellipse  if  the  whole  of  the  circle  incorporating  the  3D  trajectory  lies  on  the  positive  z  side  of 
the  xy  plane,  i.e.  if  all  points  on  this  circle  have  positive  z  component.  The  image  will  be  a  hyperbolic  arc  when  the 
3D  circle  intersects  the  xy-plane  in  exactly  two  points.  The  four  possible  directions  of  approach  to  these  intersections 
determine  the  four  asymptotes  in  the  image  plane.  Finally,  when  the  3D  circle  is  tangent  to  the  xy-plane,  the  imaged 
arc  is  a  section  of  a  parabola.  Again,  the  two  possible  directions  of  approach  towards  the  tangent  point  generate  the 
two  paths  which  become  unbounded  in  the  image.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  image  trace — i.e  the  image  projection 
of  a  3D  trajectory — is  not  closed.  In  the  first  case  of  an  ellipse,  the  image  trace  may  be  either  a  closed  curve — a 
complete  ellipse — or  an  open  partial  ellipse. 

Equation  (7)  specifies  the  imaged  conic  section  corresponding  to  a  3D  circle.  Below,  we  show  how  starting  from  a 
conic  section  in  the  image  plane,  one  can  recover  the  3D  circle  of  which  it  is  the  projection,  up  to  a  scale  ambiguity. 
Thus,  given  our  model  of  rigid  rotational  motion,  if  it  is  possible  to  track  a  particular  body  point  through  sufficiently 
many  image  frames  to  reliably  fit  its  image  trajectory  to  a  conic  section,  its  3D  circular  trajectory  can  also  be 
determined.  In  a  realistic  scenario  where  only  a  small  part  of  a  single  point’s  trajectory  may  be  available,  the  conic 
section  fits  tend  to  be  locally  accurate  but  globally  erroneous.  However,  we  will  show  that  by  doing  spatio-temporal 
groupings  across  multiple  point  traces,  good  globally  correct  image  conics  can  be  described  and  hence  fairly  correct 
3D  parameters  extracted. 


5.  Solution 

An  arbitrary  conic  section  in  the  image  plane  can  be  specified  by  a  quadratic  form  as  in  Equation  (7),  with  a 
symmetric  3-by-3  matrix  [M, ;om].  The  matrix  [ Mcum ]  is  derived  from  the  image  data  by  a  best  fit.  The  corresponding 
3D  circle  is  determined  by  computing  the  values  of  the  3D  parameters  d,  k,  c,  b  that  yield  a  matrix  [ Mrxr ]  specifying 
the  same  conic  section  as  [. Mc,„n ].  Note  that  any  scalar  multiple  of  the  matrix  [ Mrxr ]  specifies  the  same  image  curve, 
so  that  the  3D  parameters  can  only  be  recovered  up  to  a  multiplicative  ambiguity.  This  is  the  scale  ambiguity 
mentioned  earlier:  only  the  ratios  dn,  kn,  cn  and  b  are  recoverable,  where 


d  „  = 


k 

W\ 


_  c 

cn  — 

C 


(9) 


(VVeare  assuming  here  that  the  rotation  axis  does  not  pass  through  the  origin,  i.e.  that  c  is  not  the  zero  vector.  This 
case  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  image  data,  and  will  be  treated  separately.) 

Since  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  3D  parameters  can  not  be  determined,  we  rescale  [Mff3rp]  by  the  magnitude 
squared  of  the  location  vector  c.  The  rescaled  matrix  can  be  written  in  terms  of  the  recoverable  ratios  : 


[M«P]  =  [  4(/)  -  dn[c„6T  +  be; []  +  (1  -  d2n  -  kl)[bbT)  } 


(10) 


The  ratios  are  computed  from  the  image  data  by  requiring  that  [Mr Tp]  is  equal  to  [Mrmn]  up  to  a  scale  factor, 
which  can  also  be  found.  We  use  a  two-stage  conic  fit  algorithm  to  determine  [ Mr.,rm ]•  Bookstein’s  [6]  algorithm, 
which  uses  an  algebraic  distance  measure,  is  used  first  to  get  a  dosed  form  conic  fit  solution  to  the  set  of  point 
correspondences  corresponding  to  a  body  point.  This  is  inputted  as  an  initial  guess  to  an  iterative  quasi-Newton 
algorithm,  which  uses  an  approximation  to  the  first-order  euclidean  distance  from  the  conic  as  an  error  measure.  In 
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case  of  noisy  correspondences  and  small  deviations  from  modeled  motion,  many  more  than  five  frames  are  necessary 
to  get  a  good  conic  fit.  For  each  identified  body  point,  the  resulting  best  fit  conic  section  to  the  path  of  its  image 
projections  is  specified  and  represented  by  a  matrix  [ Mr.„n ]• 


5.1  Axis  Through  Origin 

We  first  consider  the  simpler  case  where  the  rotation  axis  passes  through  the  origin.  Then  the  expected  conic 
form  matrix  is  : 

[Mr.Tp}  =  [d2[I}-(d2 +  k2)[bbT}}  (11) 

As  above,  we  normalise  this  by  d,  assuming  it  is  non-zero,  and  write  the  matrix  in  terms  of  the  ratio  k/d  which 
is  recoverable.  (The  solution  for  the  special  case  when  d  is  zero  follows  trivially  from  the  non-zero  case.)  The 
normalised  matrix  is  : 

[*/«„]  =  a[[/]-(l+  j2)[bbT\\  (12) 

We  have  included  a  scale  factor  a  to  represent  explicitly  the  multiplicative  ambiguity  discussd  above. 

The  eigenvalue-eigenvector  pairs  for  this  matrix  are  : 


>1 


A2  —  Q  A3  =  a 


n,  =  b  n,  =  n,  n3  =  n3 


(13) 


where  n2  and  n3  are  any  two  independent  vectors  in  a  plane  normal  to  b.  Note  that  two  eigenvalues  are  identical 
and  the  third  one  is  of  a  different  sign  and  magnitude.  In  the  more  general  case  where  the  rotation  axis  does  not 
intersect  the  origin  this  redundancy  of  the  eigenvalues  will  not  occur. 

In  order  to  recover  the  3D  parameters  of  the  trajectory  from  the  image  data,  we  compute  the  eigenvalues  of  the 
matrix  [Mr,nn\  derived  from  the  conic  fit  algorithm.  If  two  of  the  eigenvalues  are  same  and  third  one  is  different  in 
magnitude  and  of  opposite  sign,  this  implies  that  the  sequence  derives  from  a  point  rotating  around  an  axis  passing 
through  the  origin.  Let  the  eigenvalues  of  [ Mcoia\  be  Ai,  and  A2  =  A3.  Since  [M(Unn\  =  [MnTp\  (after  adjustment 
of  the  scale  factor  a),  these  eigenvalues  can  be  identified  with  the  eigenvalues  of  [Mexp]  calculated  above.  Then, 


a  =  A2  (  or  A3) 


(14) 


and  b  is  the  unit  eigenvector  for  Aj.  Without  loss  of  generality,  b  can  be  forced  to  lie  in  the  hemisphere  of  positive  1 
directions.  Then  a  unique  sign  for  ^  can  be  determined  by  invoking  the  fact  that  the  imaged  3D  trajectory  must  lie 
in  front  of  the  camera.  For  the  more  general  case,  the  resolution  of  this  type  of  sign  ambiguity  will  be  discussed  at 
length. 

Hence,  for  this  case  there  is  a  unique,  closed-form  solution  for  the  circular  trajectory  in  space  given  [Mc.nn}i  the 
conic  section  fit  to  the  image  point  sequence. 


5.2  Generic  Case:  Rotation  Axis  Not  Through  Origin 

As  in  the  special  case  above,  we  determine  the  3D  trajectory  of  a  body  point  by  identifying  the  eigenvalues  of 
[M.  rp]  computed  in  terms  of  the  3D  parameters  with  those  of  the  image-derived  matrix  [ Mrom ).  For  convenience, 
we  rewrite  {MrTp\  with  an  explicit  factor  a  as  in  the  previous  section  and  drop  the  subscript  indicating  ratios  : 

[M,.xp\  =  a[  d2[I]  -  d[cbT  +  bcT]  +  (1  -  d2  -  k2)[bbT ]  ]  (15) 

We  first  derive  the  eigenvalues  of  this  matrix.  As  b  and  c  are  orthogonal,  a  rotated  coordinate  system  can  be  chosen 
in  which  : 

6  =  [001)  c  =  [010]  (16) 

It  is  a  standard  result  of  linear  algebra  that  the  eigenvalues  of  a  matrix  remain  the  same  and  can  be  computed  in 
an  arbitrary  rotated  coordinate  system.  After  suLotituting  Equation  (16)  into  Equation  (15),  [ Mrxp ]  has  the  simple 
form  in  this  rotated  system  : 


KIP  =  « 


d2  0 
0  d 2 
0  -d 


0 

d 

1  -k2 
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The  three  eigenvalues  of  this  matrix  are  : 


(17) 

(18) 

(19) 


Ai  =  a  d2 

A2  =  |  (  (1  +  d2  -  k2)  +  ^  (1  +  d2  -  k2)2  +  4d2k2  ) 

A3  =  £  (  (1  +  d2  -  Jb2)  -  y/  (1  +  d2  -  k2)2  +  4d2k2  ) 
£ 


For  a  positive,  At  and  A2  are  positive  and  A3  is  negative,  except  in  the  degenerate  case  when  d  —  0,  corresponding 
to  an  image  trajectory  that  is  a  degenerate  conic,  i.e.  a  straight  line  segment.  We  always  choose  to  have  a  positive, 
and  thus,  for  consistency,  normalize  the  computed  matrix  [MCOm.\  similarly  so  that  only  one  of  its  eigenvalues  is 
negative  and  two  are  positive.  Hence  the  negative  eigenvalue  of  [Mcom\  can  be  uniquely  identified  with  A3.  Also,  the 
larger  of  the  two  positive  eigenvalues  of  [ Mcom ]  can  be  uniquely  identified  with  A2,  which  one  can  show  is  always 
larger  than  Ai  except  possibly  in  the  degenerate  case. 

The  three  eigenvalues  of  [Af,;om]  can  therefore  be  assigned  unambiguously  to  Aj,  A2  and  A3,  corresponding  to 
Equations  (17),  (18)  and  (19),  respectively,  and  the  3D  parameters  d,  k  and  a  can  be  solved  for  in  terms  of  these 
eigenvalues.  Let  71  =  A2 / A 3  and  y2  =  A3 / A3  .  Then  : 


d2  = 


1 

7l  +  72  ~  7172  -  1 


k2  =  — 717  2d2  a  =  ^ 


(20) 


Thus  d  and  k  are  specified  up  to  a  sign  ambiguity  in  d.  We  discuss  the  sign  ambiguities  of  our  solution  in  the  next 
section. 

b  and  c  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows.  It  is  evident  from  Equation  (15)  that  one  of  the  eigenvectors  of  [ Mr.xp\ 
is  a  vector  n,  normal  to  the  plane  formed  by  b  and  c.  Since  n,  satisfies  : 


[Af^pjn,  =  a  d2n,  =  Air*,  (21) 

it  is  associated  with  the  eigenvector  Ai  .  The  other  two  eigenvectors  n,  and  n3  with  associated  eigenvalues  A2  and  A3, 
respectively,  must  span  the  plane  formed  by  b  and  c,  since  all  the  eigenvectors  are  mutually  orthogonal.  Therefore  : 


Further, 


c  =  cos  6  n2  +  sin  6  n3  b  —  sin  6  n2  —  cos  6  h3 

[Wcomlc  =  [Af<!iP]e  =  ad2c  —  adb  =  A2  cos  5  r»,  +  A3  sin  9  n3 
[Afcom]^  =  [Mcxp]b  =  -  Qrfc  +  a(l-i2)6  =  A2  sin0  n,  —  A3cos0  r* 


Substituting  Equation  (22)  into  (23)  and  (24),  one  obtains  : 

ad2  —  A2  ad  ad 


tan  6  = 


A 3  —  a  d2  ar(l  —  k 2)  —  A2 


A3  —  a(l  —  k2) 
a  d 


(22) 

(23) 

(24) 


(25) 


Thus,  tan^  can  be  computed  in  closed  form  in  terms  of  the  image  parameters  up  to  the  sign  ambiguity  in  d.  It 
follows  th<»t  b  and  c  can  also  be  obtained  in  closed  form  up  to  sign  ambiguities,  by  solving  for  the  eigenvectors  n2 
and  n3  of  the  image  conic  form  matrix,  which  are  identified  unambiguously  by  their  respective  eigenvalues. 

Hence,  apart  from  the  sign  ambiguities,  all  the  3D  parameters  of  the  trajectory  can  be  uniquely  computed  in 
terms  of  the  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  of  [Mcom],  the  computed  image  conic  form  matrix. 


6.  Multiple  Solutions 

There  are  two  solutions  for  d  in  Equation  (20).  For  each  of  these,  there  are  four  solutions  for  b  and  c  from  the 
four  sets  of  signed  values  of  n2  and  n3  in  Equation  (22).  These  eight  solutions  can  be  written  as  two  sets  of  four, 
each  corresponding  to  the  same  k  : 

S\  =  {{&iiCi,di},  {-&i,  -ci, dj},  {bi, -ci,  -di},  {-hi, ci,  -di}  } 

Si  =  {  (&2)  c2,  di},  {-b2l  -c2,  di},  {f>2,  -c2,  -di},  {-bj,  c2, -di}  } 

The  ambiguity  withi.  each  set  of  four  is  evident,  since  the  different  signed  values  for  the  parameters  all  lead  to  the 
same  computed  conic  form  matrix  in  Equation  (15).  To  see  the  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  solutions  Si  and  S2, 
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refer  to  Fig.  3.  Reflecting  each  of  {bi}  e<}  in  Si  across  any  one  of  the  eigenvectors,  Ti2  or  nj,  leads  to  a  corresponding 
solution  in  the  other  set.  Fig.  3  depicts  one  of  these  reflections  across  ri3.  The  result  of  this  reflection  again  yields  a 
conic  form  matrix  with  the  same  sets  of  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  Hence,  given  the  measured  image  conic  form 
matrix,  these  eight  indeed  are  solutions.  Within  the  constraints  of  Equation  (3),  these  are  the  only  possible  solutions 
because  they  exhaust  all  options  in  the  representation  of  the  given  conic  form  matrix  in  terms  of  its  eigencomponents, 
which  in  turn  is  a  complete  representation. 

The  apparent  eight-fold  ambiguity  found  above  is  not  real.  Since  {6,  c,  d}  and  {  —  6,  c,  —  d}  represent  the  same 
point  along  the  rotation  axis,  four  of  the  above  solutions  simply  duplicate  physically  the  other  four.  This  ambiguity 
can  be  eliminated  by  our  convention  that  the  vector  b  always  lies  in  the  positive  z-component  hemisphere.  This 
leaves  two  remaining  solutions  in  each  set.  We  next  impose  the  constraint  that  a  3D  point  must  lie  in  front  of  the 
image  plane  in  order  to  be  imaged.  [7].  From  Equation  5,  this  implies  that  0  =  -4-?  must  be  positive.  If  the 
parameter  pair  {b,d}  satisfies  this  constraint,  then  the  alternate  set  {  —  b,  d}  cannot.  Thus,  two  more  solutions  are 
eliminated,  one  from  each  set.  The  remaining  two  solutions,  one  from  each  set,  cannot  be  disambiguated  from  the 
image  trace  of  one  point  alone.  This  is  similar  to  the  well  known  ambiguity  of  two-frame  motion  computation  for  a 
planar  set  of  points  (  see  [11]). 

However,  multiple  image  trajectories  of  3D  points  rotating  rigidly  around  a  common  axis  can  be  used  to  resolve 
this  ambiguity.  The  true  solution  for  the  axis  will  be  appear  as  one  of  the  possible  solutions  for  all  the  points,  while 
the  second,  incorrect  solutions  will  be  unique  for  each  3D  point.  The  true  solution  is  therefore  easily  picked  out. 
The  reason  for  the  mismatch  among  the  incorrect  solutions  is  that,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  the  eigenvectors  r»2  and 
no  of  the  matrix  [Mcurn]  are  different  for  each  3D  point  excepting  when  the  axis  b  passes  through  the  origin,  which 
anyway  can  be  handled  differently  as  shown  earlier.  These  vectors  span  the  plane  formed  by  the  true  b  and  c.  Hence, 
the  b  and  c  solutions  common  to  all  3D  points  make  different  angles  with  their  respective  spanning  eigenvectors. 
As  the  second  incorrect  solutions  are  obtained  by  reflecting  the  true  b  and  c  across  an  eigenvector,  clearly  these 
solutions  will  be  different  for  each  3D  point.  This  is  shown  for  two  points  in  Fig.  4.  Hence,  the  correct  solution  can 
be  identified  by  combining  information  obtained  from  several  image  trajectories  assuming  they  have  already  been 
segmented  as  a  single  rigid  motion.  In  the  presence  of  noise,  the  algorithm’s  ability  to  discriminate  the  true  solution 
among  the  solutions  for  multiple  trajectories  will  be  limited  by  the  similarity  in  their  structure  parameters. 

7.  Experiments:  Grouping 

We  first  describe  our  experiments  with  grouping.  Fig.  5  and  6  show  256-by-256  image  frames  1  and  10,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  a  chequered  box  which  was  rotated  around  an  arbitrarily  chosen  fixed  body  axis  using  a  cartesian  robot 
arm.  Rotation  between  each  frame  was  approximately  4".  The  object  was  imaged  using  a  16mm.  focal  length  lens 
on  a  CCD  camera  at  a  distance  of  approximately  60cm.  Points  defined  as  intersections  of  a  pair  of  lines  were  tracked 
over  the  sequence  using  the  robust  line-tracking  system  of  Williams  and  Hanson  [21].  This  system  incorporates 
the  straight-line  detection  algorithm  of  Boldt  and  Weiss  [5]  and  dense  displacement  fields  computed  between  two 
successive  frames  using  an  algorithm  by  Anandan  [2].  Detected  straight  lines  are  projected  into  successive  frames 
using  the  displacement  field,  and  a  directed-acyclic-graph  (DAG)  of  line  correspondences  over  time  is  constructed. 
Line  intersections  are  then  tracked  through  this  DAG  representation.  Figs.  7  and  8  show  the  sampled  displacement 
field  between  frame  1  and  2  and  a  sample  of  tracked  line  segments,  respectively. 

In  Fig.  9  are  shown  resulting  sample  sets  of  tracked  points.  Fig.  10  shows  the  result  of  describing  a  few  individual 
tracks  through  fitted  conics.  Although  the  tracks  represent  nearly  80  degrees  (20  frames)  of  the  3D  circular  arc, 
still  the  image  conics  fail  to  make  explicit  the  common  motion  geometry  across  different  point  sets.  However,  the 
next  figure,  Fig.  11  shows  conics  fitted  to  manually  linked  point  sets  chosen  because  they  are  expected  to  lie  along 
the  same  image  trace.  There  is  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the  global  percept  of  a  common  structure  among  these 
traces.  The  near-collinearity  of  their  centers  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  coaxial  motion.  Moreover,  the  motion  and 
structure  of  these  different  points  can  now  be  quantitatively  estimated  with  good  accuracy.  (The  results  are  detailed 
in  the  next  section.)  We  are  in  the  process  of  researching  algorithms  to  automatically  capture  these  global  compelling 
groupings  for  this  as  well  as  more  general  smooth  motions. 

We  emphasize  that  the  poor  results  obtained  by  fitting  to  individual  tracks  are  not  a  failure  of  our  fitting  routine 
but  inherent  in  the  problem.  Fitting  an  ellipse  to  a  partial,  slightly  noisy  elliptic  arc  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
noise.  To  human  view,  widely  different  ellipses  are  indistinguishably  good  fits  along  the  arc  itself.  Moreover,  the 
difficulties  of  individual  fitting  worsen  as  the  viewing  time  is  reduced  and  the  tracked  arcs  become  smaller.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  grouping  technique  still  leads  to  similar  conic  traces  (Fig.  12),  even  if  the  time  is  reduced  by  half, 
that  is  to  ten  image  frames.  In  this  case,  the  individual  curve  descriptions  are  absolutely  wrong  vis-a-vis  the  desired 
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global  description  although  the  point  tracks  fit  very  well  the  fitted  curves.  In  fact,  the  best  fits  for  most  points  were 
not  even  elliptic  but  hyperbolic. 

An  effective  motion  understanding  system  should  successfully  interpret  even  a  rotation  of  only  a  few  degrees  of 
arc.  In  the  extreme  case,  as  Todd  [18]  suggests,  human  vision  systems  may  be  capable  of  this  interpretation,  based 
on  the  capture  of  compelling  grouping  relations,  even  from  a  two-frame  span  of  data.  Clearly,  for  such  short  viewing 
spans,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  motion  from  individual  point  traces.  Even  for  the  simplest  case  of  pure  rotation 
studied  in  this  paper,  it  appears  that  spatial  grouping  is  essential  for  the  3D  interpretation  of  motion. 

8.  3D  Estimation  Results 

Results  on  both  simulated  and  the  box  image  data  are  reported  here.  In  our  simulation,  we  generated  image  point 
data  for  four  3D  points  rotating  rigidly  around  an  axis  with  direction  ( b )  [1,  1,  1]  and  location  (c)  [7,  —10,45).  We 
imaged  the  four  points  for  50  frames  with  a  4  degree  rotation  between  successive  frames.  A  focal  length  of  160  pixels 
and  image  size  of  256-by-256  were  chosen  for  the  camera  model.  We  obtained  four  conic  sections,  one  for  each  of  the 
points,  by  fitting  conic  arcs  to  their  discrete  correspondences.  Each  of  these  was  represented  as  a  3-by-3  conic  form 
matrix  In  one  experiment,  no  noise  was  added  to  the  image  point  coordinates  while  in  the  second,  we  added 

(-1,  1)  pixel  uniform  noise  before  fitting  the  conics.  We  report  the  true  and  computed  3D  parameters  in  Table  1  for 
both.  In  this  table  and  the  next,  the  true  axis  direction  and  location  are  given  at  the  top.  For  each  point,  the  two 
computed  solutions  for  the  rotation  axis  are  shown  in  the  body  of  the  table  at  left,  with  the  correct  one  on  top.  The 
correct  solutions  stand  out  as  predicted  since  they  are  common  to  all  points,  in  both  the  noisy  and  noise-free  cases. 
At  right  are  shown  the  true  and  computed  normalized  structure  parameters.  All  computed  parameters  agree  well 
with  the  actual  ones. 

For  the  box  image,  we  show  the  results  of  estimating  the  axis  location  and  orientation,  and  the  structure  parame¬ 
ters  for  four  points.  We  use  ellipses  generated  as  fits  to  the  linked  image  trajectories  of  symmetrically  located  points 
on  the  box  as  input  to  our  solution  method.  The  eight  traces  chosen  are  marked  in  Figs.  11  and  12.  Table  2  shows 
the  results  for  these  eight  traces.  The  ground  truth  for  this  image  was  obtained  using  a  pose  estimation  algorithm 
developed  by  Kumar  [9].  These  estimated  parameters  are  labelled  as  true  in  Table  2.  Our  results  match  well  with 
the  estimated  ground  truth.  Here  again,  the  wrong  solution  for  each  point  is  evident  except  for  points  1,  4,  5  and  7 
which  are  co-planar.  Hence,  for  these  the  second  solution  too  is  the  same. 

9.  Conclusions 

We  have  presented  and  demonstrated  a  method  for  recovering  in  closed  form  the  3D  structure  and  motion  of  a 
rigid  body,  based  on  fits  to  the  image  trajectories  of  selected  body  points  assuming  a  particular  model  of  motion, 
namely  pure  rotational  motion.  The  paths  traced  by  the  3D  point  projections  in  the  image  are  first  fit  to  conic 
sections,  which  are  represented  by  quadratic  form  matrices.  The  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  of  these  matrices  are 
related  to  the  parameters  of  the  3D  trajectories,  this  relationship  is  inverted  and  the  3D  trajectories  solved  for. 
Hence  we  obtain  a  complete  recovery  of  the  body  structure  and  motion  up  to  a  single  scale  ambiguity.  We  gave  a 
discussion  and  complete  analysis  of  multiple  solutions  and  their  disambiguation,  discussed  the  effects  of  noise,  and 
described  the  results  of  experiments  with  real  and  synthetic  images. 

We  also  argued  for  the  importance  of  global  spatial  groupings  of  individual  token  displacements  in  motion  inter¬ 
pretation.  For  pure  rotation,  since  full  conic  section  curves  are  significantly  underdetermined  by  any  small  sub-arcs, 
we  argued  that  organizing  trajectories  into  global  curves  can  give  improved  results  over  simply  combining  the  very 
uncertain  motion  interpretations  based  on  short,  individual  point  displacement  trajectories.  We  also  noted  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  this  idea  to  psychophysical  results  on  global  organization,  and  proposed  grouping  as  a  general  and 
powerful  approach  to  motion  interpretation. 
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Fig.  1 :  Image  point  trajectories 
of  two  spheres  rotating 
independently  at 
different  depths. 


Fig.  2  :  Geometry  of  a  point’s  rotation 
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Fig.  3:  Two  final  solutions  Fig.  4:  Unique  solution 
for  one  point.  from  two  points. 

Table  1:  Results  for  Four  imaged  3D  points  rotating  rigidly  around  an  axis 
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1 
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with  (-ltl)  pixel  uniform  noise  in  imaged  data 
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Fig.  5:  Frame  1  of  the  box  sequence 


Fig.  7:  Sub-sampled  displacement  field  between 
frames  1  and  2 
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Fig.  9:  Sample  set  of  tracked  line  intersections 


Fig.  11:  Conic  fits  to  set  1  of  linked  20-frame 
point  tracks 


Fig.  12:  Conic  fits  to  set  2  of  linked  20-frame 
point  tracks 
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Fig.  13:  Conic  fits  to  linked  10-frame  point  tracks 
Table  2:  Results  for  Eight  sample  points  for  the  Box  sequence 
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T 

Pt 
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IT 
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Abstract 


Gradient-based  approaches  to  the  computation  of  optical  flow  often  use  a  minimization  technique  incorporating  a 
smoothness  constraint  on  the  optical  flow  field.  In  this  paper,  we  derive  the  most  general  form  of  such  a  smoothness 
constraint  which  is  quadratic  in  first  derivatives  of  the  flow  field,  and  quadratic  in  first  or  second  derivatives  of  the 
grey-level  image  intensity  function,  based  on  three  simple  assumptions  about  the  smoothness  constraint:  (1)  that 
it  be  expressed  in  a  form  which  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  Cartesian  coordinate  system  in  the  image;  (2)  that 
it  be  positive  definite;  and  (3)  that  it  not  couple  different  components  of  the  optical  flow.  We  show  that  there  are 
essentially  only  four  such  constraints,  any  smoothness  constraint  satisfying  (1,2,3)  must  be  a  linear  combination  of 
these  four,  possibly  multiplied  by  certain  quantities  invariant  under  a  change  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system. 
Beginning  with  the  three  assumptions  mentioned  above,  we  mathematically  demonstrate  that  all  the  best-known 
smoothness  constraints  appearing  in  the  literature  are  special  cases  of  this  general  form,  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
“weight  matrix”  introduced  by  Nagel  is  essentially  (modulo  invariant  quantities)  the  only  physically  plausible  such 
constraint.  We  also  show  that  the  results  of  Brady  and  Horn  on  “rotationally  symmetric”  performance  measures 
for  surface  reconstruction  are  simple  corollaries  of  our  main  results,  and  in  fact  that  such  performance  measures  are 
invariant  under  the  larger  group  of  transformations  consisting  of  rigid  motions  of  the  plane. 


1  Introduction 

The  computation  of  optical  flow  from  a  pair  of  frames  in  a  dynamic  image  sequence  is  an  important  problem  in 
computer  vision.  One  of  the  major  techniques  that  has  been  developed  to  address  this  problem  is  to  minimize  the 
sum  of  two  functionals,  one  based  on  the  (local)  intensity  constancy  constraint,  and  the  other  on  a  more  global 
feature  of  the  optical  flow  field,  usually  called  a  smoothness  constraint. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  local  intensity  constraint  does  not  uniquely  determine  the  optical  flow  vector  U 
at  a  point  in  the  image.  Along  linear  structures  in  the  image  only  the  component  normal  to  the  local  edge  direction 
may  be  determined,  and  at  points  in  homogeneous  areas  even  that  information  may  not  be  available  [Anan87], 

The  simplest  example  of  this  gradient-based  approach  is  the  work  of  Horn  and  Schunck  [Horn81].  Here,  the 
temporal  variation  dljdt  of  the  grey-level  image  intensity  function  I(x,y,t)  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  image,  and  the 
spatial  variation  V/  of  /  at  a  fixed  time  are  measured.  These  two  quantities  are  related  (under  various  assumptions- 
see  [Horn81,Schu84a,Schu84b,Horn87])  to  the  optical  flow  U(x,y,t)  via  an  image  intensity  constancy  constraint: 

|  +  c-v;  =  o,  ID 

or  in  matrix  notation, 

It  +  UTV/  =  0.  (2) 

‘supported  by  DARPA/Army  ETL  under  grant  DACA78-85-C-0008,  and  by  NSF  under  grant  NSF/CER  DCR8S00332. 
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Here  we  have  defined  the  matrix  UT  =  (UT,  Uy)  =  (u,  v),  and  VT I  =  (IT,  we  denote  the  fact  that  some  object  is 
a  matrix  by  using  the  corresponding  bold  face  symbol.  We  represent  the  derivative  of  I  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
tbyl(=dl/d(. 

The  single  equation  (2)  is  not,  of  course,  sufficient  to  determine  the  quantity  U,  since  U  has  two  components. 
Hence,  it  is  clear  that  some  additional  constraint  must  be  used  to  determine  the  optical  flow  field.  Such  a  constraint 
typically  demands  some  sort  of  consistency  between  neighboring  flow  vectors,  i.e. ,  it  involves  derivatives  of  U.  Such 
constraints  are  usually  called  “smoothness  constraints.” 

A  significant  problem  for  such  an  approach,  however,  is  that  there  are  situations,  such  as  at  motion  boundaries, 
where  neighboring  flow  vectors  need  not  be  consistent  in  this  sense.  Smoothness  constraints  will  therefore  be  expected 
to  encounter  difficulties  near  such  boundaries.  Indeed,  the  physical  motivation  for  the  work  of  Nagel  and  Enkelmann 
on  “oriented  smoothness  constraints”  [Nage86]  was  to  try  to  supress  such  a  constraint  in  the  direction  perpendicular 
to  such  boundaries. 

Because  of  the  corrupting  effects  of  noise,  aliasing,  and  other  artifacts  of  the  measurement  process  (as  well  as 
for  the  cases  where  the  intensity-constancy  constraint  (2)  is  not  valid  even  in  the  ideal  case),  it  is  not  ordinarily 
appropriate  to  express  this  smoothness  constraint  as  an  additional  equation,  since  these  corrupting  influences  will 
customarily  prevent  (2)  from  being  satisfied  exactly  anyway.  This  suggests  an  approach  which  looks  for  a  flow  U 
which  minimizes  some  combination  of  the  degree  to  which  U  fails  to  satisfy  the  intensity  constancy  constraint  (2), 
and  the  variation  of  U  from  “smoothness.”  There  is  no  physical  reason  why  such  a  U  should  be  the  “correct”  flow 
which  gave  rise  to  the  measured  spatiotemporal  image  gradients,  but  we  would  expect  that  except  in  pathological 
cases,  U  should  approximate  the  “correct”  U. 

The  approach  that  has  usually  been  taken  is  to  minimize,  over  the  space  of  all  possible  optical  flow  fields  U,  a 
functional  n[U]  given  by 


dx  dy , 


(3) 


where  the  integrals  are  over  the  image.  Here 


Sin,  =  (/,  +  UTV/)2, 


(4) 


and  E„m  is  some  quantity  related  to  “smoothness.”  Since  upon  integration  the  quantity  Eem  yields  a  number  related 
to  the  deviation  of  the  flow  field  from  “smoothness,”  we  will  call  it  the  smoothness  density  or,  for  simplicity,  simply 
the  density.  Brady  and  Horn  [Brad83]  discuss  this  approach  in  some  detail,  and  cite  psychophysical  evidence  that 
something  very  like  this  is  performed  by  some  parts  of  the  human  visual  system. 

We  note  that  the  reason  for  choosing  E;Ilt  as  a  quadratic  functional  (rather  than,  say,  a  quartic)  is  for  mathe¬ 
matical  simplicity  only — a  quadratic  functional  is  convex  and  hence  unimodal.  In  other  words,  such  functionals  are 
manifestly  positive  definite  (for  real  functions),  a  desirable  feature  of  any  minimization  approach. 

The  choice  for  E,m  is  less  obvious,  and  has  less  physical  justification,  since  “smooth”  is  a  vague  concept.  But,  as 
we  have  stated,  smoothness  densities  usually  involve  derivatives  of  U.  The  density  should  also  be  positive  definite.1 
Clearly,  it  is  simplest  to  choose  E„m  to  involve  only  first  derivatives  of  U  (although  other  choices  could  be— and  have 
been — made).  We  will  call  such  constraints  first  degree  smoothness  constraints . 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  first  degree  constraints  in  this  work,  leaving  the  question  of  second  or  higher  degree 
constraints  (such  as  the  second  degree  constraint  considered  by  Anandan  and  Weiss  [Anan85])  to  the  sequel  to  this 
work  [Snyd89b].  Smoothness  densities  have  usually  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  either  simplicity,  or  of  heuristic 
arguments.  In  this  paper,  we  proceed  in  the  opposite  way  by  defining  the  smoothness  density  mathematically,  and 
then  deriving  all  possible  such  smoothness  densities. 

We  therefore  consider  the  most  general  form  of  such  a  quadratic  first  degree  density: 


£„m  =  Y,fild'Ukd’Uf 

ijkf 


(3) 


where  =  1,2,  with  3,  =  d  /dxi,  *i  =  x,  X2  =  y,  U  =  {Ui,U2)  —  (u,  u)  is  the  optical  flow  vector,  and  does 

not  depend  on  U  or  its  derivatives. 

lThe  requirement  is  actually  that  the  quantity  be  bounded  from  below,  so  os  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  But  any  such 
quantity  can  be  made  into  a  positive  definite  function  by  adding  an  appropriate  constant.  Since  the  constant  does  not  depend  on  U  or 
its  derivatives,  both  quantities  give  the  same  Euler-Lagrange  equations.  Hence  we  may,  without  Ios  of  generality,  assume  the  functional 
to  be  positive  definite. 
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In  order  to  make  life  bearable,  we  also  introduce  the  Einstein  Summation  Convention:  if  in  any  product  an 
index  is  repeated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  index  is  to  be  summed  over  from  1  to  2.  We  therefore  rewrite  (5) 
as 

£»,„  =  f-/d,Ukd,Ut.  (6) 

Since  i,j,k ,  and  l  are  repeated  indices,  it  is  understood  that  in  (6)  they  are  to  be  summed  over.  In  the  event  that 
repeated  indices  in  a  product  are  not  to  be  summed  over,  we  will  denote  that  by  the  phrase  “(no  sum)”  next  to  the 
expression. 

We  will  see  in  the  next  section  that  all  of  the  smoothness  densities  so  far  proposed  (see,  e.g.,  [Horn81,Nage86]) 
satisfy  the  following  three  conditions: 

1.  They  are  invariant  under  a  change  of  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  in  the  image  plane. 

2.  They  are  positive  definite 

3.  They  do  not  mix  different  components  of  U,  i.e. ,  the  components  of  U  are  decoupled  in  (6). 

We  discuss  the  significance  of  each  of  these  conditions  in  turn: 

1.  The  condition  that  the  smoothness  density  be  invariant  under  a  change  of  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system 
of  the  image  plane  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  value  obtained  for  the  integral  of  E,m  over  the  image 
plane  is  independent  of  the  coordinate  system  chosen  for  its  evaluation.  This  seems  eminently  reasonable:  the 
image  itself  has  no  preferred  Cartesian  coordinate  system,  so  why  impose  one  on  it?  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
condition  that  the  Euler-Lagrange  equations  which  follow  from  using  this  smoothness  density  are  covariant 
under  a  change  in  coordinate  system  (i.e.,  that  they  have  the  same  form  in  all  Cartesian  coordinate  systems). 
We  show  in  Appendix  A  that  our  condition  is  equivalent  to  the  requirement  that  the  density  transform  as 
a  scalar  under  the  action  of  the  semi-direct  product  group  ISO(2)  of  rigid  transformations  of  the  plane — the 
Euclidean  group  of  the  plane  (see  App.  A).  The  situation  in  this  respect  is  like  the  requirement  of  Galilean 
or  Lorentz  invariance  in  physics.  Requiring  that  fundamental  objects  (like  the  Lagrangian)  be  invariant  under 
some  group  of  transformations  results  in  the  covariance  of  the  resultant  equations  of  motion  under  that  same 
group  of  transformations. 

2.  The  requirement  of  positive  definiteness  for  Esm  is  necessary  to  guarantee  that  II[U]  has  a  minimum,  as 
discussed  previously. 

3.  The  requirement  that  the  components  of  U  be  decoupled  in  Egm  has  no  physical  basis  I  am  aware  of.  We 
consider  the  effect  of  such  a  coupling  in  [Snyd89b].  This  requirement  is  equivalent  to  demanding  that  E„„(U]  = 
E„m(u]  4-  Esu,[i>]. 

In  the  next  section,  we  elevate  the  properties  (1,2,3)  to  the  status  of  requirements  for  any  smoothness  constraint, 
and  discuss  the  implications  of  this  for  the  possible  smoothness  densities. 

We  believe  that  the  demand  of  invariance  under  a  change  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  should  be  made 
not  only  of  quantities  like  the  smoothness  density,  but  for  any  functional.  We  state  this  here  as  the  “Zeroth  Law  of 
Computer  Vision”: 

The  0th  Law  of  Computer  Vision 

Any  functional  having  as  domain  functions  defined  over  the  image  plane  must  be  invariant  under  ISO(2) 


2  The  Definition  of  a  Smoothness  Density 

2.1  General  expression  for  the  smoothness  density 

We  will  consider  only  smoothness  densities  of  the  form  (6).  We  will  require  E<„,  to  satisfy  the  following  Requirements: 

I.  E,m  is  invariant  under  ISO(2). 

II.  is  positive  definite. 

III.  The  structure  of  E,n,  is  such  that  the  different  components  (u,  v)  of  the  optical  flow  field  U  are  decoupled  in  .all 
Cartesian  coordinate  systems.  That  is,  E„m  can  be  written  as  the  sum  of  two  integrands,  one  which  depends 
only  on  u ,  and  the  other  only  on  v. 
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We  have  seen  that  requirement  I  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  integral  have  a  unique  value,  independent  of  the 
coordinate  system,  for  a  given  optical  flow  and  image  intensity.  Requirement  II  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  smoothness  integral  have  a  minimum.  Requirement  III  is  not  in  any  sense  necessary,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  smoothness  densities  so  far  proposed;  it  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  two  components  of  the  optical  flow 
are  “smoothed”  independently. 

Requirement  I  has  as  an  immediate  consequence  that  the  integrand  Esln  =  /  must  be  an  ISO(2)  scalar,  i.e., 
that  /'(r')  =  /( r),  where  r'  —  Rr  4  t;  here  R  =  R(t?)  €  SO(2)  is  the  2x2  rotation  matrix,  and  t  is  the  translational 
vector  (see  Appendix  A  of  Snvd89a]). 

We  show  in  [Snyd89ai  that  Requirements  I  and  III  together  imply  that  the  smoothness  density  must  be  of  the 

form 

/  =  tr(nTFn)  ,  (7) 

where  F  transforms  like  a  (second  - rank)  tensor  under  ISO(2),  i.e., 

F  — >  F'  =  RFRr .  (8) 

Here,  we  have  defined  the  tensor  quantity  12  —  VUT.  We  will  call  the  matrix  F  the  interaction  for  the  smoothness 
density  /. 

In  [Snyd89a],  we  prove  (Corollaries  C.2.1  and  C.3.1  of  Appendix  C  of  [Snyd89a])  that  there  is  only  one  indepen¬ 
dent  scalar-based  interaction  quadratic  in  l?t  derivatives  of  the  image  intensity  7,  and  only  two  independent  such 
interactions  quadratic  in  2ml  derivatives  of  7,  as  was  originally  shown  by  Bradv  and  Horn  [Brad83],  (Note,  however, 
that  they  showed  this  only  for  the  rotational  subgroup  SO(2)  of  ISO(2).) 


3  The  Determination  of  All  Possible  Smoothness  Densities  Quadratic 
in  First  or  Second  Derivatives  of  I 


Since  we  have  assumed  that  all  the  dependence  of  Esm  on  derivatives  of  the  flow  field  is  contained  in  the  matrix  12, 
it  follows  that  in  the  absence  of  any  significant  pre-processing  such  as  grouping  or  model  recognition,  the  interaction 
,  F  can  only  depend  on  the  grey-level  image  intensity  function  l(x,  y ).  If  we  are  to  limit  ourselves  to  tensor-based 

I  interactions,  then  we  must  construct  out  of  7  and  its  derivatives  objects  which  transform  like  ISO(2)  tensors.  This 

is  done  in  the  next  two  Sections  for  the  case  of  1st  and  2"'1  derivatives  of  7.  The  reader  should  consult  [Snyd89a]  for 
all  details  of  the  derivations. 


3.1  Interactions  that  are  Quadratic  in  First  Derivatives  of  I 


Since  7  is  a  scalar,  it  follows  that  there  are  precisely  two  vectors  which  can  be  constructed  from  the  (two)  first 
derivatives  of  7,  namely,  V7  and  its  dual  vector  JV7  =  VI.  It  is  shown  in  Theorem  C.l  of  Appendix  C  in  [Snyd89a] 
that  these  are  the  only  two  independent  vectors  which  can  be  so  constructed.  Now  a  second  rank  tensor  must,  in 
particular,  have  two  indices  (the  row  and  column  of  the  matrix  which  represents  it).  This  means  that  the  minimal 
tensor  interaction  must  be  quadratic  in  first  derivatives  of  7.  We  know  from  Appendix  A  of  [Snyd89a]  that  if  A  and 
B  are  vectors,  then  the  outer  product  ABr  transforms  as  a  tensor.  Consequently,  we  can  construct  four  tensors  that 
are  quadratic  in  1st  derivatives  of  7: 


V7Vt7 

II 

f- 

* 

II 

III 

V7Vt7 

-  JK  -  ( 

vivti 

=  KJr  =  (JK)T 

-  -  T 

V7V  7 

=  K=JKJt  = 

Irly 
Irly  If, 

7 2 

V 

- Irly 


if 

-Irly 


~!r  ) 
-IrJy  ) 

~  It  Iy  \ 

n  ) 


(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 


The  tensor  K  =  JKJ7"  is  called  the  dual  of  the  tensor  K.  Since  J  =  R(7r/2),  we  see  that  K  is  just  the  tensor  K, 
rotated  by  90".  In  [Snvd89a],  we  prove  the  following  Theorem,  and  its  Corollary: 
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Theorem  C.2  If  H  is  a  tensor  quadratic  m  lBt  order  derivatives  of  I ,  then 

H  —  ai,K  4"  4"  T  G3K, 

where  the  tensors  K, . . .  are  defined  m  (9) — (IS),  and  where  the  a ,  are  constants. 

Corollary  C.2.1  If  H  is  an  ISO(Z)  scalar  which  is  quadratic  in  l8t  derivatives  of  the  image  intensity  I,  then 
H  is  a  multiple  of  I2r+I2y- 

Therefore,  the  quantities  (9) — (12)  constitute  a  complete  list  of  all  the  tensor-based  interactions  consistent  with 
Requirements  I  and  III. 

We  now  impose  the  ancillary  requirement  (discussed  in  Section  2)  that  the  interaction  F  be  symmetric.  It  can 
be  shown  that  only  K  and  K  lead  to  positive  definite  densities. 

We  summarize  these  results  in  the  following  theorem: 

Theorem  1  If  a  smoothness  density  satisfies  Requirements  I,  II,  and  III,  and  is  quadratic  in  1st  derivatives  of 
I ,  then  the  tensor-based  interaction  which  gives  rise  to  it  must  be  of  the  form: 

F  —  GiK  4~ 

where  and  a2  are  constants. 


3.2  Interactions  Quadratic  in  Second  Derivatives  of  I 

In  this  section,  we  consider  interactions  which  are  quadratic  in  second  derivatives  of  /,  i.e. ,  F  is  of  the  form 

F  =  A{,,k')dldlIdkdlI, 

where  are  matrices  ( not  matrix  elements!). 

We  can  construct  such  tensors  by  noting  that  the  quantities 
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are  all  tensors  which  are  linear  in  2"'1  derivatives  of  I.  Hence,  the  4x4  =  16  products  of  each  of  these  tensors  with 
each  other  are  a  set  of  tensors  which  are  quadratic  in  2ml  order  derivatives  of  /. 

We  navt  no  a  priori  guarantee,  however,  that  all  second  rank  tensors  quadratic  in  2ml  order  derivatives  of  I  can 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  That  is,  the  same  question  of  completeness  arises  here  as  it  did  in  the  previous  section.  It 
can  be  shown  [Snyd89a]  that  this  set  of  16  tensors  is  a  complete  set. 

Upon  imposing  the  requirement  that  the  corresponding  density  be  positive  definite  (Requirement  II),  one  can 
show  that  only  two  of  the  sixteen  interactions  which  are  quadratic  in  2nrl  derivatives  of  I  lead  to  positive  definite 
densities  (see  [Snyd89a]),  namely  L2  and  L.  This  is  summarized  in  the  following  theorem: 

Theorem  2  If  &  ~  tr[flTFO],  where  F  is  quadratic  in  2nd  derivatives  of  /,  is  a  tensor-based  smoothness 
density  satisfying  Requirements  I,  II,  and  III,  then 

F  =  Gill/2  4'  G]I/2, 

where  a,,  and  a i  are  constants. 


4  Relation  to  the  Work  of  Brady  and  Horn  on  Performance  Measures 
for  Surface  Reconstruction 

Our  claim  that  a  smoothness  density  (or  any  other  object,  such  as  the  “performance  index”  considered  by  Brady 
and  Horn  [Brad83])  be  ISO(2)  invariant  generalizes  the  requirement  proposed  by  these  authors  that  such  objects  be 
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“rotationally  symmetric.”  We  note  that  the  central  mathematical  results  of  Brady  and  Horn  (Propositions  2  and  6  in 
[Brad83],  namely  that  I 2  +  /2  is  the  only  independent  “rotationally  symmetric”  scalar  quadratic  in  1**  derivatives  of  7, 
and  that  (V2/)2  (the  “squared  Lagrangian”)  and  I2x  +  2I2y+I2y  (the  “quadratic  variation”)  are  the  only  independent 
“rotationally  symmetric”  quantities  quadratic  in  2"'1  derivatives  of  I  appear  (with  “rotationally  symmetric”  replaced 
by  the  more  general  “ISO(2)  scalar”)  as  immediate  corollaries  (C.2.1  and  C.3.1)  of  our  main  theorems.  In  addition, 
the  cumbersome  “tensor  product”  notation  used  by  them  is  seen  to  be  unnecessary,  and  to  have  a  more  elegant 
expression  in  terms  of  the  tensors  and  scalars  we  have  introduced  here. 


5  Relation  to  the  Work  of  Nagel  and  Enkelmann 


In  searching  for  a  smoothness  constraint  that  would  be  more  effective  than  the  isotropic  constraint  of  Horn  and 
Schunck  at  computing  optical  flow  near  motion  and  depth  boundaries,  Nagel  [Nage83,Nage87],  and  Nagel  and 
Enkelmann  [Nage86),  noted  that  a  suppression  of  the  constraint  along  image  gradients  and  along  one  of  the  two 
principal  directions  of  the  image  intensity  surface,  would  accomplish  that  task  to  a  certain  degree.  Such  a  smoothness 
constraint  is  called  by  them  an  “oriented  smoothness  constraint.”  What  we  have  called  the  “interaction”  is  called 
by  them  a  “weight  matrix.”  The  interaction  introduced  by  them  is  essentially  a  linear  combination  of  the  tensor 
interactions  K  and  L2  we  introduced  in  Section  3.  Indeed,  the  matrices  F  and  C-1  given  in  [Nage86]  are  given  in 
our  notation  by 


F 


C1 


k  +  b2i2 

F 

det'F' 


(18) 

(19) 


They  also  considered  other  normalisations  of  the  interaction  F,  such  as  dividing  F  by  trF.  It  is  clear  that,  since  the 
determinant  and  trace  of  a  tensor  are  ISO(2)  invariant,  such  normalizations  are  simply  multiplication  of  a  tensor- 
based  ISO(2)  density  by  an  ISO(2)  scalar.  Similar  comments  obtain  for  the  later  smoothness  constraint  discussed  in 
the  recent  paper  by  Nagel  [Nage88].  We  note  also  that  the  smoothness  constraint  used  by  Hildreth  [Hild83]  is  shown 
by  Nagel  [Nage87]  to  be  a  special  case  of  the  smoothness  constraint  (19). 

We  show  in  [Snyd89a]  that  the  matrices  K  (and  K)  can  be  viewed  as  projection  operators  that  project  any  vector 
onto  its  component  parallel  (and  perpendicular)  to  the  local  image  gradient.  The  resultant  smoothness  density  will 
then  “smooth”  only  the  components  of  the  optical  flow  perpendicular  (parallel)  to  the  image  iso-intensity  contours. 
Although  there  is  no  physical  basis  for  demanding  smoothness  along  one  of  these  directions,  there  is  at  least  some 
justification  for  not  demanding  smoothness  of  the  flow  field  components  perpendicular  to  the  image  isointensity 
contours.  Since  these  contours  often  (but  not  necessarily)  correspond  to  physically  meaningful  (motion,  occlusion) 
boundaries,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  optical  flow  field  varies  strongly — perhaps  even  being  discontinuous — at  such 
boundaries.  Consequently,  it  would  seem  that  the  interaction  K  should  most  definitely  not  be  used  for  a  smoothness 
interaction.  (This  argument  is  due  to  Nagel  [Nage86].)  This  leaves  only  the  quantity  K  as  a  possible  smoothness 
interaction  quadratic  in  1"*  derivatives  of  the  image  intensity. 

The  matrices  L  and  L  are  not  projection  operators,  but  rather,  can  be  written  as  the  sum  of  two  projection 
operators.  If  we  denote  by  Pi  (P2),  the  projection  operator  which  projects  any  vector  onto  its  component  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  maximum  (minimum)  principal  curvature,  respectively,  then  we  show  in  [Snyd89a]  that 


L  —  AiP  i  +  A2P2 

L  =  A2P1  +  A,P2, 

which  implies  that 

L2  -  A2Pi  +  A2P2 
L2  =  A2P1  +  A2P2. 

Here  At  (A2)  is  proportional  to  the  maximum  (minimum)  principal  curvature,  respectively.  As  a  consequence,  a 
smoothness  interaction  using  L2  will  smooth  the  component  of  the  optical  flow  along  the  direction  of  maximum 
principal  curvature  more  strongly  than  the  component  along  the  direction  of  minimum  principal  curvature.  Using 
L2  will  do  just  the  opposite.  As  for  the  previous  case,  the  former  seems  to  be  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  since  the 
direction  along  which  the  principal  curvature  is  a  maximum  often  corresponds  to  a  direction  in  which  smoothness  of 
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the  optical  flow  should  not  be  demanded.  This  leaves  L2  as  a  physically  possible  smoothness  interaction  quadratic 
in  2nd  derivatives  of  /. 

We  have  therefore  shown  that  the  approach  of  Nagel  and  Enkelmann  is  the  only  physically  reasonable  approach 
(modulo  ISO(2)  invariant  quantities)  that  can  be  taken  for  “orientation  dependent”  smoothness  interactions  quadratic 
in  l'1  or  2nd  derivatives  of  I. 

6  Conclusions 

We  have  shown  in  this  work  that  by  using  three  simple  and  reasonable  assumptions  about  the  characteristics 
of  smoothness  constraints,  there  are  essentially  only  4  independent  smoothness  constraints  that  are  quadratic  in 
l"  derivatives  of  the  optical  flow  field,  and  quadratic  in  either  l"  or  2nd  derivatives  of  the  grey-level  image  intensity 
function.  Only  two  of  these  four  are  physically  plausible,  and  they  correspond  to  those  chosen  by  Nagel  and  Enkel¬ 
mann.  All  other  such  smoothness  constraints  can  be  obtained  as  linear  combinations  of  these  4,  perhaps  multiplied 
by  ISO(2)  scalar  functions  of  the  image  intensity  and  its  derivatives. 

We  also  derived  generalized  versions  of  the  results  of  Brady  and  Horn  on  the  possible  performance  measures 
that  can  be  used  for  surface  reconstruction,  and  found  them  to  be  simple  corollaries  of  our  main  results  for  optical 
flow. 

In  the  continuation  of  this  work  [Snyd89b],  we  investigate  the  more  complicated  problem  of  classifying  smooth¬ 
ness  densities  quadratic  in  2"d  derivatives  of  the  optical  flow  field,  and  the  implications  of  relaxing  Requirement 
III,  that  the  optical  flow  components  are  decoupled.  Perhaps  a  coupling  of  these  components  in  the  smoothness 
constraint  can  lead  to  interesting  smoothness  constraints.  For  instance,  the  physically  sensible  smoothness  constraint 
should  reflect  a  smoothness  in  the  three-dimensional  flow  field.  Upon  central  projection,  this  will  become  a  smooth¬ 
ness  constraint  on  the  two-dimensional  optical  flow.  Because  of  the  projection,  such  a  two-dimensional  smoothness 
constraint  should  be  of  the  coupled  variety.  Consequently,  perhaps  it  is  the  coupled  smoothness  constraints  which 
are  the  most  interesting  [P.  Anandan,  personal  communication].  We  are  presently  investigating  this  idea. 
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The  derivation  of  3-D  surface  shape  from  shadows. 
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New  York,  NY  10027 


Abstract.  We  study  theoretical  and  implementation  issues  that  arise  when  solving  the  shape  from  shadows  problem.  In  this 
problem,  the  shadows  created  by  a  light  falling  on  a  surface  are  used  to  recover  the  surface  itself.  The  problem  is  formulated 
and  solved  in  a  Hilbert  space  setting.  We  construct  the  spline  algorithm  that  interpolates  the  data  and  show  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  approximation  to  the  original  function.  The  optimal  error  algorithm  is  implemented  and  a  series  of  tests  is  shown. 
We  additionally  show  that  the  problem  can  be  decomposed  into  subproblems  and  each  one  can  be  solved  independently  from 
the  others.  This  decomposition  is  suited  to  parallel  computation  and  can  result  in  considerable  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the 
solution. 


1.  Introduction. 

Research  in  the  various  Shape  from  X  areas  has  produced  a  series  of  methods  that  recover  a  surface  from  different 
types  of  information  available  about  it.  The  information  that  is  most  widely  used  in  these  Shape  from  X  methods 
includes  depth  values,  shading,  texture,  etc. 

We  propose  another  approach  for  surface  reconstruction.  This  is  the  Shape  from  Shadows  problem.  Assume  that 
we  have  a  surface  that  is  lighted  by  a  light  source.  The  light  source  will  cast  shadows  on  this  surface  (see  fig.  1.) 
Then  the  light  will  move  to  a  new  position  where  it  will  cast  new  shadows.  We  collect  the  different  images  of  the 
shadowed  surfaces,  at  these  various  times.  From  those  we  obtain  the  location  of  the  start  and  the  end  of  the  shadow, 
plus  some  additional  information  about  the  surface  function.  Given  any  series  of  images  containing  shadows,  we 
want  to  construct  an  algorithm  that  produces  an  approximation  to  the  surface  with  the  smallest  possible  error. 


Figure  1. 


Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  use  of  shadows  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  surface  shape.  In  this  paper  we 
will  extend  the  work  presented  in  [5]  where  the  solution  to  the  2-D  version  of  the  problem  is  obtained.  In  this  2-D 
version  surface  slices,  intersections  of  the  surface  with  planes  perpendicular  to  the  x  —  y  plane,  were  recovered.  We 
generalize  here  the  approach  taken  in  [5]  and  present  a  method  that  will  approximate  the  entire  surface  function, 
instead  of  a  finite  number  of  functions  of  one  variable.  The  only  other  work  we  are  aware  of,  is  the  one  proposed  in 
[6]  where  the  problem  is  solved  using  a  relaxation  method. 

Shadows  are  a  very  strong  piece  of  information.  The  process  that  uses  shadows  is  not  affected  by  texture  or  by 
surface  reflectance.  Furthermore,  our  imaging  system  does  not  need  a  grey  scale  or  color  capabilities;  it  is  sufficient 
for  it  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  black  and  white.  Also,  noise  in  the  form  of  bright  spots  inside  a  dark  area 
and  vice-versa  can  be  filtered  out  easily.  From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  shadows  yield  a  powerful  tool  to  be  used 
in  the  reconstruction  process. 
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Typeset  by 


We  propose  an  algorithm  that  recovers  the  surface  and  minimizes  the  worst  possible  error  within  a  factor  of  2.  The 
algorithm  that  minimizes  the  error  is  the  spline  algorithm.1  We  choose  to  construct  the  spline  algorithm  in  steps 
using  a  process  that  converges  to  the  optimal  error  algorithm.  The  justification  behind  this  stepwise  construction  is 
that,  in  general,  the  optimal  error  algorithm  might  need  many  iterations  to  construct,  but  in  most  practical  cases 
the  initial  version  of  the  algorithm,  or  the  one  resulting  from  a  few  iterations,  already  obtains  the  optimal  error.  We 
therefore  construct  a  process  that  has  low  cost,  while  achieving  the  smallest  possible  error. 

We  implement  the  optimal  error  algorithm  and  present  a  series  of  numerical  runs  so  that  we  can  see  the  performance 
of  the  algorithm  in  practice.  The  resulting  approximations  were  very  close  to  the  function  from  which  we  obtained 
the  data,  and  that  can  be  immediately  seen  from  the  pairs  of  original  and  reconstructed  surface  that  we  provide.  We 
also  propose  a  parallel  implementation  of  the  algorithm  that  will  considerably  improve  the  running  time. 

The  organization  of  the  rest  of  the  paper  will  be  the  following  :  In  section  2,  we  will  formulate  the  problem;  we 
will  define  a  function  space  in  which  our  surface  must  belong.  We  will  also  define  more  precisely  the  information 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  shadows. 

In  section  3,  we  will  define  the  optimal  error  algorithm.  We  show  that  this  is  the  spline  algorithm  which  always 
exists  and  is  unique.  This  will  guarantee  that  the  shape  from  shadows  problem  under  this  formulation  is  well-posed. 
The  definition  of  a  well-posed  problem  can  be  found  in  [3,  11].  In  contrast  to  many  other  shape  from  X  algorit  hms,  our 
formulation  does  not  require  any  regularization  (see  [9,  10]  for  a  review  of  vision  problems  requiring  regularization.) 
Understandably,  if  we  suspect  that  the  data  are  noisy,  we  might  want  to  use  a  smoothing  algorithm.  In  this  case, 
the  formulation  that  is  produced  by  our  approach  is  similar  to  the  one  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  application 
of  regularization  theory. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  implementation  of  the  optimal  algorithm.  Its  performance  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
error  it  creates  in  recovering  a  surface.  We  will  show  sample  runs  that  achieve  a  good  approximation  with  a  small 
number  of  data. 

In  section  5  we  discuss  the  cost  of  the  proposed  algorithm.  We  show  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  structure  of  the 
data  and  modify  the  algorithm,  in  order  to  obtain  significant  cost  improvements.  Furthermore,  the  algorithm  can 
now  be  implemented  in  parallel,  resulting  in  an  even  further  reduction  in  the  running  time. 

2.  Formulation  of  the  problem. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  paper  we  said  that  our  aim  is  to  recover  a  surface.  Formally,  a  surface  can  be  seen 
as  a  real  function  of  two  variables  /  :  IR2 *  — ►  IR  belonging  in  the  space  of  functions  F0.  Our  aim  is  to  obtain  an 
approximation  i  g  F0  to  our  function  f  €  Fq  using  the  data  that  we  can  derive  from  the  shadows.  We  want  the 
approximation  x  to  be  as  close  to  /  as  possible. 

2.1  Function  Space. 

Let, 

F0  =  {/  |  /  :  [0,  l]2  — ►  IR,  Dl  lf  absolutely  cont.,  ||Z>2’2/||i:>  <  l},  (2-1) 

be  the  space  that  contains  the  functions  /  that  we  want  to  approximate.2  3  The  norm  ||  •  ||i3  is  defined  as  |]/|| = 

//o'  So  \f(x,y)\2dxdy,  and 

Also,  define  the  bilinear  form  (■,  •)  to  be  such  that, 

(/.</)  =  [  f  D2’2f(x,y)  D2  2g{x,y)  dxdy,  (2-2) 

Jo  Jo 

and  the  norm  ||  •  j|  to  be  such  that, 

11/11=  </,/)1/2-  (2-3) 

Clearly  (•,  •)  defined  above  is  a  semi-inner  product  and  ||  •  j|  is  a  semi-norm.  If  we  pose  the  additional  requirements 
/( 0,  y)  =  0,  f(x,  0)  =  0  and  Dxof( 0,  y)  =  0,  D0,1  f(x,  0)  =  0  on  our  function,  then  the  bilinear  form  (•,  ■)  is  an  inner 
product  and  ||  •  ||  a  norm.  Consequently,  Fo  eqmpped  with  {•,  •)  is  a  semi-Hilbert  space  or  a  Hilbert  space  respectively. 

2.2  Information. 

In  the  next  step  we  will  extract  from  the  image(s)  the  information,  that  is  contained  in  the  shadows,  and  which 
will  be  denoted  by  A r(f)4  Assume  that  the  light  falls  on  the  surface  along  the  x-axis.  Clearly,  from  the  position 

1  We  will  define  the  worst  case  error ,  the  spline  algorithm ,  and  all  the  other  needed  concepts  later. 

2  The  Ixxind  of  1  in  l|D2'2/||l3  is  assumed  without  loss  of  generality.  However,  as  we  already  mentioned,  any  fixed  bound  is  equally  good. 
^The  use  of  the  interval  [0,  l]2  is  not  restrictive  either.  Any  interval  [a,  6]  X  [c,  d]  for  some  a,  b,  c,  and  d  is  equally  good. 

’The  concept  of  information  is  considerably  different  from  the  concept  of  data.  The  data  vector  is  a  vector  of  fixed  values,  while 
information  is  an  operator.  We  will  use  the  term  somewhat  imprecisely.  The  user  is  referred  to  [12,  13,  14,  15)  for  a  more  detailed 

discussion  on  the  concept  of  information  operators. 
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of  tlit'  light  source,  we  can  immediately  obtain  the  partial  derivative  of  the  function  /,  with  respect  to  z,  at  the 
point  (jr,,y,),  (Zj,t/,)  being  the  beginning  of  the  shadow  (see  fig.  2).  We  can  also  obtain  the  difference  between 
the  two  function  values  /(z,,j/,)  —  /(zi,y,),  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  shadow  respectively,  given  by 

!/.)  (•r.  “  -ri) 

For  a  light  falling  on  the  surface  along  the  y-axis  we  can  obtain  similar  information.  In  particular,  for  a  given 
shadowed  area  starting  at  (Xj.y,),  and  ending  at  (z,,y;),  we  can  obtain  the  partial  derivative  of  /  with  respect  to  y 
and  the  difference  /(z,,y,)  -  f{x„y,)  which  is  given  by  g^(z,,yi)(yi  -  y,). 

Assuming  that  /,(z,y)  is  the  straight  line  segment  passing  through  the  points  (z,,  y,),  (z,-,y,),  an  additional  piece 
of  information  can  be  obtained.  It  holds  (see  fig.  2)  that, 

/(x,  yi)  <  Mz.yO,  Vze[z,,z,].  (2-1) 

If  (lie  light  falls  in  the  direction  along  the  y-axis,  then  the  obtained  inequality  is 


/(x.,y)  <  /.(z,,  y),  Vy  e  [y,,  y,]. 


/(•'•• .'/) 


(x,,  y.) 


!  i  1 

i  i  i 

— —  *  1  1 

y})  (jj,>jj) 

Figure  2. 


So,  formally,  the  information  N(f)  contains  triplets  of  the  form, 


or  of  the  form, 


(x,,yi),/(z,,y<)  - /(x<,y,),/(z,yt)  <  /,(x,y,)),  y,  =  y, 


<^(x„y.),/(x.,y.)  -  /(xj,yi),/(x,,y)  <  /i(zi,y)),  z<  =  z,. 


Note  that  the  third  item  in  the  above  triplets  is  a  consistency  condition. 

In  each  one  of  the  images  in  our  sample  there  are  0,  I  or  more  shadowed  areas.  From  each  one  of  those  shadowed 
areas  we  can  obtain  a  triplet  of  (  lie  form  (2-6)  or  (2-7).  If  we  group  all  t  he  data  result  ing  from  this  sampling  we 
obtain  t lie  vector, 


r  i)  f 

K(f)  =  7—  (xi,yi), 
<>r 


<)f  df  Of 

^j(x*-,y*).  — (x*+i,y*  +  i), . . . ,  —  (x„,y„), 


/(xi.y  |)  -  /( z, ,  yi ) . /( x„ ,  y„ )  -  /(zu,y„), 

/(xi  ,?/i )  -  /(/i ,  #i ) . /(zi.yi)  -  /(fm, ,. s,,,, ),..., 

/( , y*j )  /(itiij,  i  /( x„ ,  I/,, )  ,  (2  s ) 


where  »ii|, . .  .  ,  m„  are  the  number  of  points  (f,,y)  in  every  interval  [z,,z,]  x  y  for  which  (2-1)  holds,  or  points  (z,.s,) 
m  j  x  [//,,  y , ]  for  which  (2-5)  holds,  and  w i  +  ■  ■  +  »»„  ~  m.  ( -learly,  win 'e  we  know  that  there  are  exactly  2»i  pie,  •  s 
of  information  in  th<'  first  part,  of  A !(f),  we  cannot  bound  the  cardinality  of  the  last  part  because  it  can  be  the  case 
that  w  - *  -f  to. 


3.  Solution  of  the  problem  -  The  optimal  algorithm. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  want,  given  information  N(f),  to  obtain  an  algorithm  that 
will  provide  an  approximation  to  our  function  /.  An  algorithm  <p  is  defined  as  any  mapping  from  the  space  of  all 
permissible  data  vectors  to  the  space  Fo. 

3.1  Algorithm  error. 

The  error  of  an  algorithm  for  any  fixed  function  /  is  given  by  || /  —  y>(AT(/))||.  We  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  largest  possible  error  that  can  be  made  by  the  algorithm,  i.e.  we  want  the  error  of  the  algorithm  for  the  worst 
possible  function  /. 

Definition  3.1.  The  worst  case  error  of  an  algorithm  <p  is, 

e(v,N(f))  =  sup  {||/-  <p(N(f)) ||,  N(f)  =  N(f)}.  (3-1) 

feF0 

Intuitively,  the  error  of  an  algorithm  is  obtained  by  an  adversary  type  of  argument  where  the  adversary  chooses 
the  function  /  so  that  the  distance  between  /  and  tp  is  maximized. 

Clearly,  when  solving  any  problem  we  would  like  to  have  an  algorithm  that  will  minimize  e(<p ,  N(f)). 

Definition  3.2.  An  algorithm  that  has  the  property, 

e(<pm,N(f))  =  inf{e(<p,N(f))},  V/  6  F0  (3-2) 


is  called  a  strongly  optimal  error  algorithm. 

The  quantity  at  the  right  side  of  (3-2),  i.e.  the  infimum  of  the  error  of  all  algorithms  solving  the  problem  given 
information  N(f),  is  a  property  of  the  problem  itself,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  algorithm  used  at  any 
moment.  This  quantity,  gives  the  inherent  uncertainty  of  the  problem  for  given  information,  and  is  called  the  radius 
of  information.  Clearly,  the  error  of  the  strongly  optimal  algorithm  equals  the  radius  of  information.5 

3.2  The  spline  algorithm. 

We  propose  the  spline  algorithm  <p’  for  the  solution  of  our  problem.  Splines  have  been  known  to  give  the  optimal 
solution  to  many  interesting  problems  [1,  2,  7,  8,  12,  13]. 

Definition  3.3.  A  spline  a  is  an  element  in  the  space  of  functions  F0  such  that, 

(1)  N(a)  =  y. 

(2)  |M|  =  min/6Fo {||/||.  N(f)  =  y}. 


The  meaning  of  (1)  is  that  the  spline  must  interpolate  the  data,  and  (2)  says  that  the  spline  is  the  function  that 
min-mizes  ||  ■  ||.  The  spline  algorithm  is  the  process  that  constructs  the  spline. 

...  a  Hilbert  space  setting  one  can  obtain  a  closed  form  for  the  sp!ine  algorithm.  In  our  particular  case,  the  spline 
algorithm  is  given  by, 

2n  m 

</(x,y)  =  5Z  a<y.-(*i  y)  +  Ylcihi(x'y)'  (3-3) 

«=i  j= i 

where  {</*},•=!,  ,2 n  and  {hj}j= 1,  ,m  are  such  that, 


D2'2gi(x,y ) 


(•c.  -  z)+(y»  -  y)+  -  (x,-i  -  -  y)+ 

s/Xi  Xj„  x 


i=  1  ,...,k 


(3-4) 


when  the  light  falls  along  the  x-axis,  and 


D22gi(x,y) 


(y.  -  y)\(xj  -  g)+  -  (yj-i  -  y)°  (xj_i  -  j)+ 

Vy*  -  2/1-1 


i  =  k  -t-  1 , . . . ,  n 


(3-5) 


for  light  along  the  y-axis,  where  (a  —  6)^.  =  1  for  a  =  6  and  0  otherwise, 


D2-2gn+,(x,y)  =  (£,  -  *)  +  (y;  -  y)+  -  (x,-  -  x)+(y.-  -  y)+  -  (*;  -  x)^(xi  -  i<)(y,  -  ,y)+, 

t  =  (3-6) 

5One  point  that  must  be  mentioned  here  is  that  the  radius  of  information  describes,  as  we  said  before,  the  inherent  uncertainty  oj  the 
problem  and  has  a  specific  value,  say  R.  However  small  or  large  R  may  be,  there  is  no  procedure  that  will  guarantee  error  less  than  that. 
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D2,20n+i(*-y)  =  (y<  -  y)+(-ci  -  *)+  -  (y.  -  y)+(*i  -  *)+  -  (y»  -  y)+(y»  -  ».•)(*<  -  *)+> 


i  =  Jfc  +  1 . n  (3-7) 


where  (a  —  b)+  =  a  —  b  for  a  >  b  and  0  otherwise,  and 

D~’2hj(x, y)  =  ( tj  -  x )+(sj  -  y)+  -  (x<  -  x)+(y<  -  y)+  -  (x,-  -  x)+(<;  -  x,)(y<  -  y)+, 

some*,  jz=l,...,m,  (3-8) 

D2’2hj(x, y)  =  ( Sj  -  y)+{tj  -  x)+  -  (yf  -  y)+(x,-  -  x)+  -  (y,  -  y)+(si  -  yj)(xj  -  x)+, 

some  j,  j  =  1, . . . ,  m.  (3-9) 

The  functions  {y,-}j=i,...,2n  and  {Aj}>si1...1m  are  the  representers  of  the  functionals  that  construct  the  information 
N(f ),  properly  modified  to  have  a  small  area  of  support. 

The  coefficients  a,  and  Cj  are  chosen  so  that  the  definition  of  the  spline  is  satisfied,  that  is,  interpolates  the 
data,  and  also  minimizes  the  norm  ||  •  ||.  If  the  area  of  support  of  every  y,  is  disjoint  from  the  area  of  support  of  every 
other  and  furthermore  (gi,gj)  =  &ij,  the  Kronecker  delta,  then  the  coefficients  a,-  are  given  directly  by  the  theory. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  this  setting  where  the  coefficients  a,-  are  obtained  by  solving  a  system  of  linear  equations  and 
the  coefficients  cj  are  obtained  by  directly  minimizing  (j  •  ||.  We  will  describe  the  implementation  of  the  algorithm  in 
section  4.  The  derivation  of  the  minimization  problem  is  somewhat  tedius  and  can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

For  the  spline  algorithm  the  following  very  strong  theorem  holds  [8,  13], 

Theorem  3.1 .  Let  Fo  be  a  Hilbert  space,  f  6  Fo  and  information  y  =  N(f).  Then,  the  spline  algorithm  interpolating 
the  data  y  exists,  is  unique,  and  achieves  error  at  most  twice  the  radius  of  information. 

From  Theorem  3.1  we  can  obtain  two  very  important  results.  First,  our  problem  under  the  proposed  formulation 
is  well-posed.  This  property  [3,  11]  is  always  desirable  when  solving  a  problem.  Computer  vision  problems  tend  to 
be  ill-posed  and  considerable  effort  has  been  spent  by  the  vision  community  towards  the  correct  formulation  that 
will  yield  well-posedness  (See  [4,  9,  10]  for  a  survey.) 

Second,  the  spline  algorithm  has  a  worst  case  error  that  is  within  a  factor  of  2  from  the  radius  of  information.  The 
algorithm  that  achieves  that,  is  called  almost  strongly  optimal  [12].  If  the  problem  is  linear6  then  the  spline  algorithm 
ips  has  a  worst  case  error  equal  to  the  radius  of  information  and  is,  therefore,  the  strongly  optimal  algorithm. 

We  can  choose  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  inequalities  (2-4)  and  (2-5)  and  not  include  them  in  the  information 
N(f).  If  we  choose  to  do  so,  we  essentially  assume  that  m  =  0  and  the  shape  from  shadows  problem  is  a  linear 
problem.  Then,  the  spline  algorithm  becomes 


2  n 

=  ^aiy,(x,y).  (3-10) 

;=i 

As  expected,  the  part  cjbj{x,y)  can  now  be  omitted. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  m  >  0  then,  the  problem  is  non-linear,  and  ip*  is  an  almost  strongly  optimal  algorithm.7 
We  saw  before  that  the  construction  of  the  algorithm  has  to  be  done  in  steps.  First,  we  obtain  the  coefficients  a, 
and  subsequently  the  coefficients  Cj.  We  also  mentioned  that  the  cardinality  of  the  non-linear  part  of  the  information 
m  is  not  known  a-priori.  We  would  like  to  keep  its  value  low  to  reduce  the  costs  involved  in  solving  the  minimization 
problem.  To  obtain  this  we  propose  to  break  down  the  implementation  of  the  algorithm  in  additional  steps. 

4.  Application  of  the  algorithm  -  Numerical  runs. 

The  spline  algorithm  of  section  3  has  been  applied  and  its  performance  has  been  tested  in  practice. 

4.1  Algorithm  implementation. 

From  our  early  experience  we  have  concluded  that  in  many  cases,  the  non-linear  part  of  the  information  is  not 
needed. 

Stage  1: 

6For  an  exact  definition  of  a  linear  problem  see  [8,  13,  14,  15]. 

7 Up  to  this  moment  there  does  not  exist  a  general  theory  that  will  help  construct  strongly  optimal  algorithms  for  non-linear  problems. 
These  algorithms  are  in  general  difficult  to  construct  and  are  derived  on  a  per  problem  basis. 
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Therefore,  we  begin  the  implementation  of  the  spline  algorithm  by  assuming  that  m  —  0.  We  first  construct  the 
values  of  the  coefficients  a;.  This  is  done  by  solving  the  system  of  equations, 

G  a  =  y ,  (4-1) 

where  G  =  { (<?., 3>)}^=1  and  ...,2n  are  given  by  (3-4),  (3-5),  (3-6)  and  (3-7).  The  system  is  solved  by  a 

direct  method  without  the  need  for  pivoting  since  it  is  symmetric,  positive  definite  and  has  a  nice  structure  that 
reduces  the  number  of  calculations. 

As  a  next  step,  we  use  the  computed  values  of  the  a,-’  s  to  construct  the  spline  algorithm. 

Third,  we  check  to  see  whether  the  non-linear  constraints  are  violated. 

If  the  non-linear  constraints  (2-4)  and  (2-5)  are  not  violated,  which  is  usually  the  case,  we  do  not  need  to  do 
anything  else.  We  have  already  obtained  the  approximation  <p*(x,y )  to  the  function  /. 

Since  we  have  not  used  the  non-linear  part  of  the  information,  the  problem  is  linear  hence  the  spline  algorithm 
achieves  the  radius  of  information. 

Stage  2: 

If  the  constraints  (2-4)  or  (2-5)  are  violated,  then  we  do  not  have  a  sufficiently  good  approximation,  which  means 
that  we  must  obtain  the  coefficients  Cj  of  (3-3).  To  do  so,  we  have  to  solve  the  minimization  problem  derived  in 
section  3.3. 

We  will  consequently  proceed  as  follows.  We  will  take  a  few  points  (t,-,s,)  in  the  shadowed  intervals  where  the 
constraints  are  violated.  For  these  points  we  solve  the  minimization  problem.  Then  we  check  again  for  violations 
of  the  non-linear  constraints.  If  there  are  violations  we  repeat  Stage  2.  We  select  a  few  more  points  from  the  new 
interval(s)  in  which  (2-4)  or  (2-5)  are  violated,  and  we  add  them  to  the  sample.  The  minimization  is  repeated  for 
the  new  set  of  points  and  the  new  coefficients  are  derived.  At  the  same  time,  the  a,’  s  and  the  old  Cj’ s  are  modified. 

We  perform  the  minimization  for  a  few  points  at  a  time  for  various  reasons. 

(1)  Theoretically,  the  cardinality  of  the  non-linear  information  m  can  be  arbitrarily  large.  In  practice  though, 
we  rarely  need  to  use  more  that  one  or  two  points  per  shadowed  area.  Taking  a  few  points  at  a  time  we  can 
minimize  the  cost  of  the  algorithm. 

(2)  At  each  new  iteration  we  do  not  need  to  undo  our  previous  work,  but  we  simply  modify  the  existing  coefficients 
while  deriving  the  new  ones. 

4.2  Test  runs. 

We  have  constructed  a  broad  series  of  functions,  and  have  run  the  algorithm  using  these  as  test  surfaces. 

From  early  test  runs,  we  have  observed  that  smooth  functions  can  be  approximated  easily  with  almost  non¬ 
observable  error,  using  a  small  number  of  sample  points. 

The  functions  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  approximate,  are  the  ones  that  have  as  few  derivatives  as  possible.  In 
the  class  Fq  these  functions  are  piecewise  quadratic  polynomials  which  are  constructed  as  the  product  of  quadratic 
polynomials  of  one  variable.  We  will  show  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  <p’  on  these  functions. 

We  start  the  series  of  test  runs  with  a  function  consisting  of  100  polynomial  pieces.  We  use  two  different  light 
angles  from  each  direction,  two  along  the  x-axis  and  two  along  the  y-axis.  The  function  and  the  reconstruction  can 
be  seen  in  figure  3. 
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f(x,y) 


9s(*,y) 


Figure  4. 


In  figure  4  we  show  a  function  consisting  of  200  polynomial  pieces.  We  again  draw  the  reconstruction  together 
with  the  function  for  comparison  purposes.  The  information  was  obtained  by  using  4  different  lighting  angles  in  each 
direction. 

Finally,  in  figure  5  we  show  one  of  the  most  difficult  functions  that  we  have  constructed.  It  consists  of  400 
polynomial  pieces  with  large  jumps  in  the  second  derivatives.8  The  function  has  been  approximated  using  a  sample 
created  from  lights  falling  from  six  different  light  angles  in  each  direction.9 


5.  Cost  of  the  algorithm  -  Speed  improvements. 

5.1  Algorithm  cost. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  speed  performance  of  our  algorithm.  The  spline  algorithm,  as  defined  in  section  3,  is  linear 
in  terms  of  its  input.  Thus,  if  we  knew  the  coefficients  a,  and  Cj  then,  cosi^ip*)  would  be  O(n). 

In  our  case,  the  coefficients  of  the  spline  algorithm  are  not  known,  and  must  be  constructed.  To  achieve  this  we 
must  solve  a  system  of  linear  equations,  and  sometimes,  a  minimization  problem.  These  costs  dominate  the  cost  of 
the  algorithm. 

In  particular  the  solution  of  the  system  (4-1)  has  a  cost  0(n3).  The  cost  of  the  non-linear  minimization  is 
considerably  higher  in  the  general  case.  Due  to  the  special  structure  of  the  problem,  whose  derivation  we  show  in 
the  appendix,  we  can  use  a  variation  of  the  feasible  directions  approach.  The  proposed  method  has  a  cost  of  O(n). 
We  are  in  the  process  of  investigating  the  properties  of  this  method. 

5.2  Sneed  improvements. 

In  section  5.1  we  have  discussed  the  cost  of  a  very  straightforward  implementation  of  the  spline  algorithm  described 
in  section  4.1.  We  now  show  that  a  slight  improvement  in  the  implementation  of  the  algorithm  can  yield  a  significant 
speedup.  This  speedup  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  function  we  want  to  recover  can  be  split  in  distinct  sections  that 
we  will  from  now  on  call  valleys.  A  valley  is  defined  by  two  local  maxima  of  the  function,  but  also  depends  on  the 
specific  sampling.  For  example,  the  function  of  figure  4  has  2  valleys.  In  particular,  we  say  that  the  function  /, 
under  some  fixed  sampling,  has  k  valleys  if  we  can  define  k  partitions  TIj,  II2, . . . ,  11*  of  the  functions  {<7i}i=i  2n> 

H  Which  means  that  |j£?2’2/j|  <  1  does  not  hold.  Instead,  1 1  22  /  j  i  <  C,  for  large  C  holds.  The  mathematical  formulation  does  not 

change,  but  the  visual  effect  is  noticeable. 

9 Theoretically,  light  falling  from  one  direction  only  could  be  used,  but  in  this  case  the  problem  is  identical  to  the  2-D  one  [5]. 
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given  by  (3-4)  and  (3-5),  such  tha*  the  union  of  the  areas  of  support  of  ail  the  functions  in  each  partition  is  disjoint 
from  the  union  of  the  areas  of  support  of  the  functions  in  every  other  partition. 

We  can  detect  the  existence  of  any  number  of  valleys  in  time  O(n)  and  subsequently,  we  can  solve  k  problems  of 
sizes  nj ,  n2, . . . ,  n*  respectively,  instead  of  solving  one  problem  of  size  n,  where  n  =  r»i  +  n2  •  •  •  +  nt. 

To  connect  the  pieces  resulting  from  each  of  the  k  problems  we  need  constant  time  per  problem,  hence  combining 
can  be  done  in  time  O(k). 

Therefore,  the  total  cost  of  this  algorithm,  which  we  will  denote  tp‘,  will  be  0(ku3),  where  u  =  max{ni, . . . ,  nt}. 
5.3  Parallel  implementation. 

Since  splitting  the  problem  into  individual  subproblems  and  combining  the  resulting  surfaces  is  straightforward 
and  cheap  to  implement,  one  immediate  extension  to  the  above  set-up  of  the  problem  is  to  assign  one  individual 
subproblem  to  a  different  processor  and  solve  the  initial  problem  in  a  parallel  or  in  a  distributed  environment. 

Again,  splitting  into  k  subproblems  requires  time  O(n)  and  combining  the  individual  solutions  into  one  requires 
time  of  O (k).  Then  every  processor  will  require  time  0(n3),  i  =  1, . . . ,  Jfe  resulting  in  a  total  cost  for  the  parallel 
version  <pp  of  our  algorithm  of  0(i/3),  where  v  —  max{ni , . . . ,  n*}. 

6.  Conclusion  -  Future  work. 

There  are  certain  issues  that  we  would  like  to  investiga*  he  future.  We  would  like  to  study  optimal  and 
adaptive  information.  The  study  of  optimal  information  will  .nine  the  light  placement  that  will  minimize  the 
error  of  the  algorithm  for  a  fixed  number  of  samples.  Having  adaptive  information  will  permit,  given  a  number  of 
samples,  to  choose  where  to  place  a  new  light  so  as  to  reduce  the  error  as  much  as  possible. 

Although  the  work  presented  in  this  paper  is  not  directly  related  to  signal  processing,  the  construction  of  a  complete 
system  will  also  have  to  address  many  issues  that  arise  when  the  information  is  obtained  from  the  shadows. 

VVe  solved  the  problem  of  recovering  a  surface  from  the  shadows  it  casts  on  itself  when  lighted  by  a  light  source 
positioned  at  various  locations. 

We  proposed  a  formulation  that  results  in  a  well-posed  problem  and  we  have  consequently  proceeded  into  solving 
it.  We  proposed  an  optimal  error  algorithm  which  additionally  achieves  a  low  time  cost,  especially  if  a  clever  but 
simple  breakdown  of  the  problem  is  used. 

The  work  described  in  this  paper,  extends  the  results  on  the  reconstruction  of  2-D  surface  slices.  This  new  approach 
can  be  very  desirable,  especially  if  our  purpose  is  to  recover  the  entire  shape  of  the  surface. 

The  2-D  model  can  still  be  used  if  our  aim  is  to  recover  the  function  value  at  just  one  point,  in  which  case  we  only 
have  to  use  the  slice  passing  through  this  point.  Also,  if  we  only  have  lights  along  one  axis  then,  the  2-  and  3-D 
models  become  equivalent. 
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I.  Appendix  -  The  minimization  problem. 

We  want  to  minimize  ||<r||2  where  <r  is  given  by  (3-3).  We  can  write, 


Ml2  =  (cr,<r) 

n  n  n  k  k  k 

=  EE a*t au<3i.^u) +2 X! ciSiAhh<hi,) 

I, =1<2=1  (=1  J  =  1  i  1  =  1  12=1 

=  aTG  a  +  2  aTPTc+  cT H  c, 


where  G  =  {(</;,  ?>)},  ,=l . 2n,  P  =  {(hj,  Qi)}  and  H  =  {(A<,  *>)},  . . 

i=l,...,  2n 

4  Iso, 


(1-1) 


n  k 

(a<9>)  =  +  =  y, 

i=i  j= l 

=>  G  a  +  P  c  =  y 

=*  5  =  G-1  (y  —  P  c) ,  (1-2) 
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and, 


n  k 

(V’h*)  =  ^r,ai{gi,h,)  +  Y^ci(hj,h.)  <  A, 

.=i  >=i 

=>  PTa  +  Hc  <  A 

^  PTG-1j/-PTG-1P  c+H  c  <  A 

=>  (H-PTG~1P)c  <  A-PTG~ly.  (1-3) 

Now,  if  we  substitute  (1-2)  for  a  in  (1-1)  we  obtain, 

HI2  =  ?tH  c  +  2  (G-1  (y- Pc))T  P  c+  (G-1  (y-  P c))T  G  (G-1  (y-  Pc)) 

=  ctH  c  -  ctPtG-1P  c  +  y  T  G  ~ 1  y 

=  cT(H-PTG-1P)c+yTG-Iy.  (1-4) 

Since  yTG_1y  has  a  known  fixed  value  for  any  given  problem,  it  remains  to  minimize  cT  (H  —  PTG-1P)  c  given 
the  conditions  in  (1-3).  This  is  a  non-linear  minimization  problem.  We  can  solve  this  problem  using  a  feasible 
directions  method.  The  matrix  Q  =  (H  —  PTG-1P)  is  positive  definite,  hence  the  problem  is  convex.  Therefore,  we 
are  guaranteed  to  find  the  global  minimum.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  be  noticed,  that  the  constraints  that  we  have 
are  simple  constant  bounds  on  the  variables  which  permits  us  to  speed  up  the  minimization  method  considerably. 
We  are  currently  working  on  an  even  faster  method  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
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Abstract 

A  stochastic  approach  to  stereo  matching  is  presented.1  A  microcanonical  version  of  simulated  annealing  is  used  to 
approximate  the  ground  states  of  a  thermodynamic  model  system.  The  potential  energy  of  the  system  combines  two 
measures  of  the  quality  of  a  dense,  two-dimensional  disparity  map:  (1)  the  photometric  error  between  corresponding 
points,  and  (2)  the  first-order  variation  (the  “flatness”)  of  the  map.  The  method  operates  over  a  series  of  increasingly 
finer  spatial  scales.  The  implementation  of  this  method  on  the  Connection  Machine1"1  is  discussed. 

Introduction 

Compared  toother  modes  of  depth  perception,  stereo  vision  seems  relatively  straightforward.  The  images  received 
by  two  eyes  are  slightly  different  due  to  binocular  parallax;  that  is,  they  exhibit  a  disparity  that  varies  over  the  visual 
field,  and  that  is  inversely  related  to  the  distance  of  imaged  points  from  the  observer.  If  we  can  determine  this 
disparity  field  we  can  measure  depth  and  mimic  human  stereo  vision.  Few  problems  in  computational  vision  have 
been  investigated  more  intensively. 

We  describe  an  approach  to  stereo  in  which  the  matching  problem  is  posed  as  computational  analogy  to  a 
thermodynamic  physical  system.  The  state  of  the  system  encodes  a  disparity  map  that  specifies  the  correspondence 
between  the  images.  Each  such  state  has  an  energy  that  provides  a  heuristic  measure  of  the  “quality”  of  the 
correspondence.  To  solve  the  stereo  matching  problem,  one  looks  for  the  ground  state,  that  is,  the  state  (or  states) 
of  lowest  energy.  This  paper  is  a  condensation  and  revision  of  an  earlier  paper  [1]  and  emphasizes  some  aspects  of 
the  implementation  on  the  Connection  Machine.1"1 

Several  features  of  the  Connection  Machine  naturally  fit  computational  vision  problems  of  this  type: 

•  The  most  important  feature  is  its  massive  parallelism  —  up  to  64K  individual  processors,  each  with  64K  bits  of 
memory.  Many  vision  tasks  are  most  naturally  expressed  as  optimization  problems  on  two-dimensional  lattices 
of  typically  256  x  2-56  =  64A'  pixels. 

•  The  Connection  Machine  architecture  is  flexible.  It  does  not  restrict  the  user  to  a  fixed  lattice  size,  or  even  to 
one-  or  two-dimensional  lattices.  In  general,  n-dimensional  lattices  are  supported. 

•  Another  attractive  feature  of  the  Connection  Machine  is  its  general  method  of  interprocessor  communication. 
Two  varieties  of  message-passing  networks  are  provided:  a  boolean  n-cube  router  for  general  communication 
and  a  “NEWS”  grid  for  communication  between  processors  arranged  in  regular  lattices. 

•  Finally,  and  not  to  be  underestimated,  is  the  excellent  user  interface  of  the  Connection  Machine,  including 
language  processors  that  are  straightforward  extensions  of  standard  languages2  and  a  graphic  display  system 
that  provides  a  high-speed  window”  into  the  system’s  memory. 


1  Support  for  this  work  was  provider)  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contracts  DCA7G-S5-C-0004  and 
MDA903-83-C-008-J. 

2  We  use  *Lisp,  which  is  an  extension  of  Common  Lisp,  Parallel  versions  of  Fortran  and  C  are  also  available. 
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The  Stereo  Matching  Problem 


Most  approaches  to  stereo  matching  can  be  divided  into  three  classes:  correlation,  feature-matching,  and  lattice 
models.  Correlation,  in  its  basic  form,  is  the  most  obvious.  Intensity  patches  in  one  image  are  matched  to  patches  in 
the  other  image  with  search,  typically  using  a  normalized  cross-correlation  as  a  measure  of  similarity  or  a  normalized 
mean-square-difference  as  a  measure  of  dissimilarity.  Many  variations  of  this  basic  theme  have  been  explored.  The 
feature-matching  approach  matches  directly  between  discrete  sets  of  points  —  typically,  the  output  of  an  edge 
detector,  such  as  zero-crossing  contours.  Both  suffer  from  similar  difficulties: 

•  The  size  of  the  correlation  patch  or  the  support  of  the  feature  operator  affects  the  likelihood  of  false  matches. 
A  correlation  patch  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  information  necessary  to  specify  another  patch  un¬ 
ambiguously  or,  failing  this,  some  additional  means  of  disambiguating  false  matches  must  be  used.  Similarly, 
feature  operators  with  small  support  will  detect  many  features. 

•  At  the  same  time,  the  correlation  patch  or  the  feature-operator  support  must  be  small  compared  to  the  variation 
in  the  disparity  map.  If  either  is  too  large,  the  system  will  be  insensitive  to  significant  relief  in  the  scene. 

•  In  typical  images  much  of  the  area  consists  of  uniform  or  slowly  varying  intensity  where  neither  correlation  nor 
feature  matching  will  be  effective. 

Lattice  models  pose  the  stereo  matching  problem  in  terms  of  optimizing  a  measure  that  is  usually  interpreted 
as  the  energy  of  a  lattice  of  interacting  elements.  To  take  one  example,  Julesz  proposed  a  model  consisting  of  two 
lattices  of  spring-loaded  magnetic  dipoles,  representing  the  two  images  of  a  random-dot  stereogram  [2].  The  polarity 
of  the  dipoles  represents  whether  pixels  in  the  left  and  right  images  are  black  or  white.  A  state  of  global  fusion  is 
achieved  in  the  ground  state,  with  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  dipoles  balanced  by  the  forces  of  the  springs. 

A  Scaled-Lattice  Model 


The  Stereo  Energy  Equation 

Consider  the  following  equation: 

£  =  /  J  {(A*- “  K{x  +  ^,y))2  +  \(WV)2}dxdy  ,  (1) 

where  C  and  7J  are  piecewise-continuous  intensity  functions  of  the  left  and  right  visual  fields,  P  =  T>(x,ij)  is  a 
cvclopean  disparity  map,  and  A  is  a  constant.  Each  value  of  P  specifies  two  corresponding  points:  ( x  —  P/2,?/)  and 
(x  +  P/2,  y). 

If  we  assume  that  £  and  7v  are  commensurate,  the  first  term  in  the  integrand  represents  the  photometric  error 
associated  with  P.  The  second  term  is  the  first-order  variation  of  P,  or  a  measure  P’s  “flatness.”  By  minimizing 
£  with  respect  to  P,  therefore,  we  should  find  the  simplest  disparity  map  (in  the  sense  of  flattest)  that  adequately 
explains  the  image  data. 

Notice  that  disparity  is  a  scalar  held.  Corresponding  points  may  have  different  x  coordinates,  but  they  will 
always  have  the  same  y  coordinate.  This  is  a  common  assumption  and  involves  no  loss  of  generality:  if  the  relative 
positions  and  orientations  of  the  two  cameras  are  known,  as  well  as  the  internal  camera  parameters,  correspondences 
are  restricted  to  a  family  of  epipolar  lines.  If  the  epipolar  lines  are  not  horizontal  the  images  can  easily  ho  mapped 
into  a  normal  stereo  pair  in  which  they  are.  We  can  write  the  3D  coordinates  of  the  scene  in  the  coordinate  frame 
of  the  left  camera  as: 

D  V 

p (•>-,!/)  =  p(x  - 

where  B  is  the  baseline  separation  and  /  is  the  focal  length. 

Because  we  will  refer  to  £  as  the  energy  of  our  system,  it.  is  helpful  to  have  a  picture  of  why  this  interpretation 
makes  sense.  One  can  readily  see  [1]  that.  £  corresponds  to  the  potential  energy  of  a  system  of  coupled  springs 
illustrated  in  one  dimension  in  Figure  1. 
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vertical  springs:  spring  constant  Jfcj.  rest  length  Si 

horizontal  springs:  spring  constant  rest  length  S2  =  jj 
Figure  1:  A  spring  model 


The  model  consists  of  two  surfaces,  7 Z(x,y)  below  and  C(x,  y)  +  Si  above.  Midway  between  these  surfaces  is  a 
lattice  of  pivot  points,  and  at  each  such  point  is  an  elastic  lever  arm,  with  rest  length  Si  and  spring  constant  /-]. 
I'he  leve-  arms  are  free  to  rotate  in  the  (i“,r)  plane  (i.e.,  in  epipolar  planes),  while  their  endpoints  are  constrained 
to  lie  on  the  two  surfaces.  The  lever  arms  are  connected  to  their  neighbors  by  other  springs  with  spring  constant,  to 
that  exert  torques  over  moment  arm  .4.  The  angles  of  the  lever  arms  represent  disparity  on  an  M2  cyclopear,  lattice. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  energy  of  this  system  is  proportional  to  £,  with 


Approaches  to  Minimizing  E 

Minimizing  £  directly  is  difficult  because  it  is  nonlinear.  VVitkin  et  a!,  described  a  method  for  optimizing  a 
generalization  of  Eq.  (1)  that  is  essentially  a  sophisticated  form  of  gradient  descent  that  tracks  the  solution  over 
increasingly  finer  scales  [3].  The  hope  is  that  £  is  convex  at  a  coarse  scale  and  that  relatively  coarse  intermediate 
solutions  will  place  the  system  in  the  correct  convex  region  at  finer  scales.  They  report  that  the  method  is  prone  to 
error  when  it  encounters  bifurcations  in  its  trajectory.  As  the  scale  becomes  finer,  the  system  must  “choose”  which 
path  to  follow,  and  it  cannot  recover  from  a  mistake  because  £  may  never  increase.  The  solution  is  therefore  critically 
dependent  on  initial  conditions. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  simulate  the  dynamics  of  the  spring  model.  A  physical  realization  of  the  spring 
model  would  be  a  dynamic  system  of  oscillators  that  would  follow  a  trajectory  through  a  2 M2  dimensional  phase 
space.  (Each  lever  arm  has  two  degrees  of  freedom:  0  and  0.)  We  could  flesh  out  this  model  by  spccifving  the 
moments  of  inertia  and  damping  coefficients  of  the  lever  arms.  We  could  also  add  a  periodic  forcing  function  to 
add  energy  to  the  system,  balancing  the  energy  dissipated  by  damping.  Having  done  this,  we  could  could  write 
the  differential  equations  of  motion  describing  the  model’s  deterministic  dynamic  behavior.  In  principle,  we  could 
trace  the  trajectory  of  the  system  through  its  phase  space,  gradually  reducing  the  amplitude  of  the  forcing  function 
while  keeping  the  system  in  dynamic  equilibrium.  There  is  little  point  in  simulating  the  dynamics  in  such  detail, 
however,  because  we  know  that  even  low-dimensional  forced  oscillators  have  chaotic  attractors  [4],  The  dynamics 
will  he  effectively  stochastic. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  describes  an  alternative  and  much  less  expensive  approach.  Instead  of  modeling  the 
full  dynamics  of  the  system,  it  models  only  the  thermodynamics.  Kinetic  energy  is  modeled  as  heat.. 
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A  Discrete  Model 


At  this  point,  we  will  discretize  the  problem  by  defining  the  lattices  I),  /,,  and  R  on  T>,  C ,  and  71.  I)  now  ha.s 
integer  values  and  is  interpreted  as' 


.  corresjionds  to  II 


Kq.  1  becomes 


(2) 


£  {Dij  —  Dk.i)2  ■ 

V  k,t€A\', 

A",  ,  denotes  the  four  nearest  neighbors  of  In  terms  of  the  spring  model,  the  ends  of  the  lever  arms  are  now 

constrained  to  lie  on  a  finite  number  of  positions  on  the  two  surfaces. 


Scaling 


Disparity  scales  linearly  with  the  size  of  the  image.  This  suggests  that  a  stereo  matching  system  can  begin  its 
search  at  a  coarse  scale,  find  an  approximate  result.,  use  this  result  to  initialize  its  search  at  a  finer  scale,  and  so  on. 
This  has  t  wo  benefits:  it  improves  the  efficiency  of  search  by  allowing  the  system  to  work  initially  in  smaller  phase 
spaces,  and  it  reduces  the  false  target  problem  by  using  a  range  of  spatial  scales.  Large  features  arc  first  detected  at. 
coarse  scales,  and  their  locations  in  finer  scales  are  constrained. 

We  can  construct  a  sequence  of  n  lattices,  {Dfc}  for  k  =  O.n  —  1,  which  represent  disparity  maps  of  increasing 
precision,  defined  by  the  following  rule: 

Dkij  =>  corresponds  to  fik.+2n_t_l  j-  o^-j  .  .  (3) 

Suppose  the  maximum  range  of  disparity  between  a  pair  of  images  is  [— 2”~)  +  1,2”-1].  The  D°  that  matches  these 
images  must  be  binary,  and  it,  should  be  relatively  easy  to  find  the  best  D°  became  t.he  phase  space  is  relatively 
small.  \\V  can  then  use  'lDk  as  the  initial  condition  of  a  search  for  Dk  ,  until  finally  Dn~]  will  match  the  images 
with  single-pixel  precision. 

Whc”  using  this  scaling  method  it  is  necessary  to  filter  L  and  R  to  avoid  aliasing.  We  use  a  difference-of-Gaussians 
(DOG)  approximation  to  the  Laplacian  of  a  Gaussian.  'This  transform  can  be  computed  efficiently  by  recursively 
applying  a  small  generating  kernel  [5]  to  create  a  low-pass  Gaussian  sequence,  and  then  differencing  successive  low- 
pass  images  to  construct  the  bandpass  DOG  sequence.  Low-pass  tillering  alone  is  adequate  to  avoid  aliasing,  but, 
the  bandpass  filtering  is  useful  for  eliminating  low-frequency  error. 


Stochastic  Optimization 

Standard  (Canonical)  Annealing 

Simulated  annealing  is  a  fairly  new  technique  for  solving  combinatorial  optimization  problems.  The  next  section 
r> resents  a  m.w  variety  of  simulated  annealing  (called  microranonical  annealing)  that  ha.s  several  t  d vantages  for 
computer  implementation  in  this  section  t.he  basic  principles  of  the  standard  form  of  simulated  unealitig  are 
described  to  set  a  context  for  the  introduction  of  microcanoniral  annealing. 

The  most  fum’ameni a!  result  of  statistical  physics  is  the  Boltzmann  (or  Gibbs)  distribution 

/>  =  ,  XP( ) 

1  “  >;„■'!'(  /Hi  ■ 

which  gives  the  probability  of  finding  a  system  m  state  i  wit li  energy  assuming  that  the  -ystem  j.  m  equilibrium 
with  a  large  lie  at  bat  h  at  1 1  n  iperat  ure  k  I  I  1  lie  const  a  nt  k  (  Bolt  z  maim  s  const  ant  )  concert  >  I  eiiip.-rai  u  re  in  units 
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of  energy.  la  tin-  following  discussion  we  will  assume  that  1  —  k'f.)  The  normalizing  quantity  in  the  denominator, 
called  the  part  it  ion  function,  is  a  sum  over  all  accessible  states. 

Physicists  would  like  to  lie  able  to  calculate  macroscopic  equlibrium  properties  of  model  systems.  In  1953 
Metropolis  ( t  al.  [li]  described  a  Monte  Carlo  algorithm  that  generates  a  sequence  of  states  that  converges  to  the 
Boltzmann  distribution  in  the  limit.  This  method,  which  simulates  the  effect  of  allowing  the  system  to  interact 
with  a  much  larger  heat  !  at h ,  samples  what  is  called  the  canonical  ensemble.  Macroscopic  pararr.ctc.3  cat.  then  lc. 
calculated  without  knowledge  of  the  partition  function  by  averaging  over  long  sequences 

The  Metropolis  algorithm  begins  in  an  arbitrary  state  and  then  successively  generates  candidate  state  transitions 
fn  —  C)  at  random.  A  transition  is  accepted  with  the  following  probability: 


Pi'(p  —  v')  — 


1 

exp(-A  E/T) 


if  \E  <  0 
ot  her  wise 


(4) 


where  A/.’  =  Et .i  —  Eu.  Asymptotic  convergence  of  the  Metropolis  algorithm  to  the  Boltzmann  distribution  is 
guaranteed  if  the  process  for  generating  candidate  state  transitions  is  ergodic. 

Kirkpatrick  et  al.  [T]  and  Cerny  [8]  independently  recognized  a  connection  between  the  Metropolis  technique  and 
combinatorial  optimization  problems.  If  the  energy  of  a  state  is  considered  as  an  objective  function  to  be  minimized, 
tin'  minimum  can  be  approximated  by  generating  sequences  at.  decreasing  temperatures,  until  finally  a  ground  state, 
or  a  st, it"  with  energy  very  close  to  a  ground  state,  is  reached  at.  T  =  0.  This  is  analogous  to  the  physical  process  of 
annealing. 

There  are  results  showing  the  existence  of  annealing  schedules  (i.c..  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature)  that 
guarantee  convergence  to  ground  states  in  finite  time  [9],  but  these  schedules  are  too  slow  for  practical  use.  Faster  ad 
hoc  schedules  have  been  used  in  many  problems  with  good  average-case  performance.  While  these  faster  schedules 
may  not  find  an  optimal  state,  they  can  converge  to  states  that  are  very  close  to  optimal. 


Microeanonical  Annealing 


Crcutz  [10]  has  described  an  interesting  alternative  to  the  Metropolis  algorithm.  Instead  of  simulating  the  effect  of 
a  large  heat  hath,  the  Creutz  algorithm  simulates  a  thermally  isolated  system  in  which  energy  is  conserved.  Samples 
are  drawn  from  the  microeanonical  ensemble.  One  can  imagine  the  difference  between  the  Metropolis  algorithm 
and  the  Creutz  algorithm  as  follows.  The  Metropolis  algorithm  generates  a  “cloud”  of  states,  each  with,  in  general, 
different  energies,  which  fdls  a  volume  of  phase  space.  As  temperature  decreases  this  volume  contracts  to  one  or 
more  ground  states.  The  Creutz  algorithm,  by  contrast,  generates  states  on  a  constant-energy  surface  in  a  somewhat 
larg'-r  phase  space.  As  energy  decreases  these  surfaces  shrink  to  the  same  set  of  ground  states. 

I  In'  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  augment  the  system  with  one  additional  degree  of  freedom,  called  a 
demon,  which  carries  a  variable  amount  of  energy,  Ep.  This  demon  holds  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  and,  in 
effect,  replaces  the  heat  hath.  The  total  energy  of  the  system  is  now 

Etotal  —  EpQtenlial  T  F- kinetic 

=  e  +  ed 

Tin-  demon  energy,  being  kinetic,  is  constrained  to  be  nonnegative.  The  algorithm  accepts  all  transitions  to  lower 
energy  states,  adding  —A E  (the  energy  given  up)  to  Ep.  Transitions  to  higher  energy  arc  accepted  only  when 
A/f  <  /.'/).  and  the  energy  gained  is  taken  away  from  Ep.  Total  energy  rent  ins  constant. 

Microcaiionical  annealing  simply  replaces  the  Metropolis  algorithm  with  the  Creutz  algorithm.  Instead  of  explic¬ 
itly  reducing  temperature,  the  microeanonical  annealing  algorithm  reduces  energy  hv  gradually  lowering  the  value  of 
Ep .  Standard  arguments  can  he  used  to  show  that  at  equilibrium  Ep  assumes  a  Boltzmann  distribution  over  time 


Pr(Ep  =  E)  ex  cxp(  —  E/T)  . 

I  -  iii{"r.it  lire  therefore  emerges  as  a  statistical  feature  of  the  system: 

T=(En).  (5) 

Microeanonical  annealing  has  several  advantages  over  standard  annealing: 

•  It  d oe>  not  require  the  evaluation  of  the  t ransfender.t al  function  exp(j-).  Of  course,  in  practice  this  function 
can  he  st'.i'i  'i  in  a  tal  'e.  hut  ■  >■  would  like  our  algorithm  to  he  suited  to  fine-grained  systems  with  very  limited 
i'  c.i)  I,"  m  rv.  like  tin-  ( 'onne  t  inn  Machine. 


•  It  is  easily  implemented  with  low-precision  integer  arithmetic  —  again,  a  significant  advantage  for  simple 
hardware  implementation. 

•  In  the  Metropolis  algorithm  a  state  transition  is  accepted  or  rejected  by  comparing  exp(— A E/T)  to  a  random 
number  drawn  from  a  uniform  distribution  over  [0, 1],  and  these  numbers  should  be  accurate  to  high  precision. 
The  Creutz  algorithm  does  not  require  high-quality  random  numbers. 


Implementation  Details 


'The  program  is  implemented  in  Release  5.0  *LISP  and  is  fully  compiled  with  the  *LISP  compiler.  The  Connection 
Machine  at  SRI  is  one-eighth  of  a  full  machine  (8K  vs.  64 K  processors).  We  have  two  Symbolics  Lisp  Machine  front 
ends. 

The  input  to  the  program  is  two  images,  L  and  R,  and  a  number  n  that  specifies  how  many  levels  of  scaling 
are  used.  The  images  are  assumed  to  satisfy  the  horizontal-epipolar  condition  and  to  have  dimensions  of  the  form 
(2A/\  2A  ).  M,N  >  6.  The  Connection  Machine  is  assumed  to  be  booted  into  the  same  configuration.3 

The  program  then  DOG  filters  L  and  R  to  create  the  sequences  of  bandpassed  images  {Lk},  {/?*}  for  k  =  0,  n  —  1. 

Next,  beginning  with  zero  disparity  at  level  0,  the  program  executes  a  series  of  n  heating  and  cooling  cycles,  using 
the  result  at  level  k  —  1  to  initialize  Dk ,  generating  a  sequence  of  states: 

(■s’o0 ■■■st)-  (s0n-'-.  s";1i). 


A  transition  between  levels  amounts  to  doubling  the  disparity  values  and  updating  the  rule  for  interpreting  I)  (see 
Kq.  3). 


Tim  value  of  T  a;  (Ed)  of  each  state  of  a  typical  run  is  plotted  in  Figure  2.  Notice  that  this  run  has  four  levels 
of  scaling.  We  raise  the  temperature  to  T  —  300  by  successively  adding  10  units  to  each  demon  on  each  iteration. 
The  system  is  allowed  to  dwell  at  T  =  300  for  awhile,  and  is  then  cooled  by  removing  three  units  from  each  demon 
on  each  iteration.  Fxrept,  for  the  last,  cycle,  cooling  below  about  T  =  150  is  wasted  effort  because  the  fine  structure 
"frozen  in"  below  this  temperature  will  be  destroyed  in  the  next  heating  cycle. 

Let  r„t  be  the  ratio  of  the  observed  average  demo.,  energy  to  the  standard  deviation  of  the  same  observed 
•  list,  ri  l>ii  •  ion: 


=  (gg) 
rr(En)  ' 


(«) 


At  equilibrium  F,D  will  have  a  Boltzmann  distribution,  which  implies  that  rtq  —  1  .  Figure  3  shows  a  plot  of  r,q  for 


III'-  (  mint't  *if*n  M  uhina  allow*,  flu*  usrr  t*>  hav»*  innrt1  than  urn*  rnnfignrat ion  sinmltawmisly.  I >11 1  this  hatinr  is  not  usphird  Iwi*-. 
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the  same  run  as  in  Figure  2.  Note  that  the  plot  of  req  indicates  that  the  system  moves  away  from  equilibrium  during 
the  relatively  fast  heating  cycles,  but  relaxes  quickly  back  to  equilibrium  after  cooling  starts.  The  system  appears  to 
drop  away  from  equilibrium  at  low  temperatures  according  to  the  req  plot,  but  this  effect  is  actually  because  there 
are  relatively  few  energy  levels  available  to  the  demons  near  the  ground  state. 

Choosing  parameters  of  this  procedure  —  heating  and  cooling  rates,  termination  conditions,  and  so  on  —  remains 
an  art,  as  in  virtually  all  applications  of  simulated  annealing.  The  results  in  Section  were  generated  with  a  common 
parameter  set  that  was  determined  empirically  from  tests  on  a  wide  variety  of  images.  A  value  of  A  =  64  works  well 
for  typical  images  quantized  into  8  bits. 

As  with  the  Metropolis  algorithm,  the  Creutz  algorithm  converges  to  the  Boltzmann  distribution  in  the  limit  for 
any  ergodic  process  generating  candidate  state  transitions.  Of  course,  different  state-transition  schemes  will  afFect 
the  rate  of  convergence.  We  have  found  the  following  simple  method  to  be  adequate: 


P(d  — >  d')  = 


.5  if  \d  —  d'\  =  1. 
0  otherwise. 


In  other  words,  the  disparities  increase  or  decrease  by  one  lattice  position,  or  remain  unchanged  if  the  transition  is 
rejected,  as  the  system  follows  a  Brownian  path  on  its  phase-space  surface  of  constant  energy. 

Boundary  conditions  can  be  troublesome.  Nonzero  disparities  near  the  edge  of  the  lattice  can  match  image  points 
off  the  lattice.  When  this  occurs  we  assign  the  photometric  term  in  Eq.  2  a  value  equal  to  the  current  temperature, 
effectively  placing  an  energy  barrier  at  the  boundary. 


Annealing  in  Parallel 


The  essential  inner  loop  of  the  algorithm,  called  a  ''full-pass”,  tries  exactly  one  random  transition  for  each  lattice 
site.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  we  cannot  update  all  sites  in  parallel.  One  full-pass  should  leave  the  total  energy 
E  +  Ep  unchanged,  but  this  is  not  ensured  if  two  neighbors  are  updated  simultaneously.  This  presents  no  problem 
for  four-neighbor  interactions:  the  lattice  can  be  split  into  two  “checkerboard”  subsets  that  are  updated  sequentially. 
More  complex  neighborhoods  would  require  more  subsets,  reducing  parallelism. 

The  basic  version  of  microcanonical  annealing,  using  only  one  demon,  is  not.  suited  to  a  parallel  implementation. 
Each  decision  to  accept  or  reject  a  state  transition  depends  on  the  value  of  Ep  and,  therefore,  on  the  previous 
decision.  Instead,  we  use  a  lattice  of  demons.  Temperature  is  still  measured  with  Eq.  5,  but  using  the  distribution 
of  Ep  over  space  rather  than  time.  Statistics  can  be  sampled  over  both  time  and  space,  if  desired. 

There  is  a  minor  complication  in  using  a  lattice  of  demons.  The  single-demon  algorithm  visits  sites  at  random 
and  the  demon  allows  energy  to  be  transferred  throughout  the  lattice.  Similarly,  in  the  latt ice-of-di •mmis  algorithm 
the  demons  must,  be  mixed  throughout  the  lattice.  We  use  a  complete  random  permutation  of  the  demons  alter  every 
lattice  update,  but  more  local  methods  are  also  adequate. 
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Experimental  Results 

This  section  presents  experimental  results  for  two  distinct  cases:  an  aerial  stereo  pair  (Figure  4)  and  aground-level 
scene  with  prominent  occlusions  (Figure  5). 

The  figures  show  the  two  original  images  (both  are  128  x  128)  and  the  disparity  map  at  the  end  of  each  cooling 
cycle.  Each  example  required  about  4  minutes  of  processing  time. 

Table  1  indicates  how  different  Connection  Machine  configurations  compare  to  a  Symbolics  3600  Lisp  Machine. 
The  timings  are  for  one  full-pass.  Note  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Connection  Machine  depends  strongly  on  the  VP 
ratio,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  virtual  processors  to  physical  processors.  This  is  because  the  overhead  of 
the  front  end  is  too  large  to  keep  up  with  the  Connection  Machine  at  low  VP  ratios. 

Conclusions 

The  method  fits  the  Connection  Machine  architecture  very  well  and  was  quite  easy  to  implement.  The  processing 
is  still  too  slow  for  real-time  applications,  but  is  adequate  for  cartography.  By  using  a  new  feature  of  the  Connection 
Machine  software  that  allows  the  user  to  define  virtual  processor  sets  of  different  sizes,  the  implementation  will  be 
able  to  process  IK  x  IK  images  in  a  reasonable  time. 

The  use  of  a  scale  hierarchy  dramatically  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  method,  especially  for  large  problems 
such  as  those  illustrated  in  Figures  4  and  5.  An  additional  benefit  of  using  a  scale  hierarchy  is  that  the  solution  is 
less  sensitive  to  small  amounts  of  vertical  disparity,  which  is  eliminated  at  coarser  scales.  (Uncertainty  in  the  camera 
model  will  usually  cause  some  vertical  disparity  in  high-resolution  images.)  A  Gaussian  low-pass  hierarchy  works  as 
well  as  the  Laplacian  hierarchy  if  the  images  are  recorded  with  equivalent  sensors.  The  benefit  of  bandpass  filtering  is 
to  eliminate  the  low-frequency  variation  caused  by  uncalibrated  photometry.  Annealing  provides  a  way  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  scales.  The  microcanonical  annealing  algorithm  appears  to  be  an  improvement  over  canonical  annealing 
for  reasons  discussed  in  the  section  on  that  algorithm. 

Canonical  annealing  and  “pure'’  single-demon  microcanonical  ar.. eating  are  at  opposite  ends  of  a  spectrum.  In 
canonical  annealing  the  heat  bath  is  much  larger  than  the  model  system,  and  is  not  represented  explicitly.  In  pure 
microcanonical  annealing  the  heat  bath  —  that  is.  the  single  demon  —  is  much  smaller  than  the  system,  and  it  is 
represented  explicitly.  The  lattice-of-demons  algorithm  is  midway  between  these  extremes,  with  the  heat  bath  and 
the  model  system  having  comparable  sizes.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a  classical  space/time  tradeoff.  By  representing  the 
heat  bath  explicitly  we  can  avoid  the  evaluation  of  complicated  functions. 
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(a)  Left  image. 


(b)  Right  image 


Figure  4:  Aerial  stereogram  result 


(a)  Left  image. 


(c)  k  =  0,T=  150  . 


(e)  k  =  2,  T  =  150  . 


(b)  Right  image. 


(d)  lc=l,T  =  150 


(f)  k  =  3,  T  -  0  . 

Figure  5:  Ground-level  stereogram  results 
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Abstract 

Detection  and  signalling  of  occlusion  in  motion  and  and  stereo  imagery  has  traditionally  been  based  on  ap¬ 
proaches  that  involve  the  independent,  full  computation  of  flow  and  disparity  in  the  respective  image-pairs.  These 
approaches  tend  to  present  a  circular  argument  to  the  problem  since  prior  knowledge  of  occlusion  boundaries  is 
essential  for  the  prevention  of  smoothing  across  them  in  the  computation  of  optic  flow  or  disparity.  In  this  paper, 
we  use  the  information  in  both  the  stereo  and  motion  sequences  at  two  time  instances  to  propose  an  early  indicator 
of  the  presence  of  occlusion  prior  to  the  full  computation  of  flow  and  disparity.  Results  are  demonstrated  on  real 
stereo-motion  imagery. 

1.0  Introduction 

1.1  Motivation 

The  research  in  the  detection  of  occlusion  boundaries  corresponding  to  motion  and  depth  discontinuities  has 
traditionally  not  been  a  low  level  approach.  Instead,  the  approach  has  been  to  attempt  to  infer  such  occlusion  using 
the  results  of  lower  level  processing  such  as  optical  flow  computations  or  disparity  computations. 

One  of  the  earliest  approaches  using  flow  information  has  been  to  determine  the  discontinuities  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  flow  created  by  an  observer  moving  in  a  static  environment  [3],  Zero-crossings  in  the  Laplacian  of  the  computed 
optic  flow  field  have  also  been  used  under  the  premise  that  sharp  changes  in  the  field  signify  discontinuities  [10], 
As  with  any  approach  that  employs  differentiation  of  the  flow  field,  these  approaches  tend  to  be  unstable  under 
noise.  Flow  computation  algorithms  [1,4,5]  tend  to  employ  a  global  smoothness  assumption  in  order  to  restore 
well-posedness  to  the  problem  of  optic  flow  computation.  Variations  on  this  smoothness  assumption  range  from 
the  direct  use  of  this  constraint  [4]  to  the  less  simplistic  versions  that  allow  for  smoothing  along  the  contour  while 
inhibiting  smoothing  along  the  brightness  gradient  [5,7].  Confidence  measures  have  also  been  devised  to  control  the 
flow  computation  process  [I],  The  assumption  of  global  smoothness,  however,  tends  to  result  in  an  optic  flow  field 
that  is  erroneously  smoothed  across  depth  and  motion  discontinuities,  and  thereby  confounding  the  later  stages  of 
occlusion  boundary  detection. 

Similarly,  in  the  problem  of  surface  reconstruction  using  sparse  disparity  estimates,  such  as  in  [8],  the  explicit 
assumption  has  always  been  that  the  required  surface  vary  as  continuously  as  possible;  even  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
This  has  the  effect  of  erroneously  smoothing  over  real  world  depth  and  orientation  boundaries. 

The  problem,  then,  is  one  of  a  circular  argument.  The  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  discontinuities  is  *  ry 
important  to  the  correct  flow  and  disparity  computations  especially  at  points  in  the  image  corresponding  to  object 
boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  how  does  one  determine  these  discontinuities  without  flow  (or  disparity)  already 
computed? 

The  field  has  been  addressing  these  issues  in  recent  years.  It  is  accepted  now  that  what  is  required  is  a  means  of 
computing  both  the  flow  (disparity)  and  the  boundaries  simultaneously.  It  is  possible  to  use  stochastic  regularization 
techniques  and  propose  line  processes,  using  MRF  methods,  [6],  to  predict  discontinuities  in  surface  reconstruction. 
Similarly,  Terzopolous  [9],  has  addressed  this  issue  by  formulating  multivariate  non-quadratic  stabilizers  called  con¬ 
trolled  continuity  stabilizers.  In  dealing  with  this  in  general  visual  reconstruction  techniques,  Blake  and  Zisserman  [2] 
propose  weak  continuity  constraints,  i.e. ,  continuity  constraints  are  allowed  to  be  broken  in  places  where  there  is 
evidence  of  discontinuity.  The  big  problem  with  all  of  these  approaches  is  that  the  resulting  variational  functional 
becomes  non-convex  and  any  solution  technique  designed  for  the  solution  of  variational  functionals  formulated  with 
quadratic  stabilizers,  such  as  gradient  descent,  tends  to  get  trapped  in  local  minima.  The  graduated  non-convexitv 
algorithm  of  Blake  and  Zisserman  [2]  addresses  this  issue. 

In  [11], the  problem  of  early  detection  of  motion  boundaries  is  tackled  by  defining  five  parametric  and  non- 
parametric  statistical  tests  that  can  be  conducted  in  a  local  neighborhood  of  the  image  point.  The  tests  also 

'This  work  hns  been  funded  in  port  by  DARPA  under  grants:  DAC A76-85-C-0008;  F30602-87-C-0140;  DACA76-86-C-001  5;  end  by 
NSF/CER  under  grant  DCR-85003332 
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permit  the  simultaneous  computation  of  flow  along  with  the  boundary  computations  and  have  been  demonstrated 
on  simulated  imagery. 

1.2  Our  Approach 

We  are  specifically  interested  in  a  reconstruction  paradigm  which  can  be  categorized  as  “generalized  stereo”. 
The  paradigm  includes  both  conventional  stereo  approaches  as  well  as  the  conventional  motion  approaches.  Stereo 
imagery  is  a  popular  source  for  inferring  depth  of  the  world,  while  time- varying  imagery  is  used  to  compute  the  motion 
of  the  environment  relative  to  the  camera  system  and  indirectly  compute  depth.  Extensive  work  has  proceeded  along 
both  directions  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  only  recently  attention  is  being  focussed  on  an  integrated  approach 
to  low  level  processing  Specifically  with  stereo  and  motion  processing,  the  low  level  correspondence  issues  are  very 
similar  and  similar  geometric  formalisms  apply  to  both.  Hence  it  seems  strange  that  work  in  each  field  has  proceeded 
without  considering  the  possibility  for  integration  of  the  two. 

It  should  be  possible  to  use  the  information  in  both  the  stereo  and  motion  frames  to  simultaneously  yield  flow 
and  disparity  values  together  with  the  labelling  of  motion  and  depth  discontinuities.  Toward  this  end,  we  propose  a 
method  to  determine  the  plausibility  of  locating  a  discontinuity  at  an  image  element  from  the  stereo-motion  frames. 

In  this  paper  we  examine  a  proposed  measure  of  confidence  in  the  existence  of  a  discontinuity  at  each  image 
point  from  the  stereo-motion  pairs  of  images  using  potential  flow  and  disparity  estimates  derived  from  hierarchical 
correlation  processes.  The  results  of  using  this  measure  to  detect  potential  regions  of  occlusion  boundaries  corre¬ 
sponding  to  either  motion  occlusion  or  stereo  occlusion  are  demonstrated.  The  results  are  shown  for  real  imagery. 
The  availability  of  such  knowledge  prior  to  the  full  computation  of  flow  and  disparity  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  in 
guiding  the  smoothing  processes  in  both  flow  and  disparity  computations  as  also  surface  reconstruction  processes. 
2.0  A  Measure  Of  Occlusion  In  Stereo  and  Motion  Imagery 

In  this  section,  a  measure  is  defined  to  indicate  the  presence  of  occlusion  in  either  stereo  or  motion  imagery.  A 
hierarchical  algorithm  is  employed  to  control  this  processing  from  the  coarser  to  the  finer  levels  of  resolution.  Using 
the  methodology  in  [1],  this  measure  is  applied  hierarchically  to  the  processing  of  flow  and  disparity  fields. 

2.1  The  Flow-Disparity  Estimate  Error 

Let  us  refer  to  the  four  stereo-motion  intensity  images  as  (Ll,  Rl)  and  (L2,  R2)  for  the  left  and  right  stereo 
frames  at  the  first  and  second  time  instances,  respectively  (see  Figure  1).  In  processing  stereo-motion  frames  of 
intensity  images,  in  the  absence  of  occlusion  boundaries ,  we  can  intuitively  expect  the  following  to  hold  true.  In 
order  to  find  a  best  match  in  R2  for  an  image  point  in  Ll,  there  are  two  possible  orders  for  the  computation.  (As  we 
are  interested  in  detecting  regions  of  occlusion,  we  do  not  consider  the  obvious  direct  matching  between  Ll  and  R2). 
First,  the  best  match  in  1,2  can  be  determined,  followed  by  the  best  match  in  R2  for  the  match  in  L2.  Second,  the 
best  match  in  Rl  can  be  determined,  followed  by  the  best  match  in  R2.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  order  dictated  bv 
i  processing  motion  first  and  stereo  next,  or  stereo  first  and  motion  next.  In  the  absence  of  occlusion  or  disocclusion 

for  the  point  in  all  the  four  frames,  the  orders  of  the  processing  can  be  expected  to  be  commutative.  That  is,  the 
results  from  either  order  for  determining  a  best  match  for  a  point  in  Ll  can  be  expected  to  coincide  within  reasonable 
limits  in  R2.  Figure  1  gives  a  visual  representation  of  this. 

To  rewrite  the  above  more  precisely,  we  have  the  following:  Consider  a  world  point  W  =  (X,Y,Z)  that  is 
visible  in  all  the  four  frames  of  stereo  and  motion.  If  the  image  point  has  coordinates  u>u  =  (®ti,  yn)  in  image  frame 

Ll,  let  us  call  the  best  (flow)  match  estimate  of  this  point  in  the  image  frame  L2  pair  as  wi2  =  ( 3C/2 > 3/Z2 ) >  and  the  best 

(disparity)  match  estimate  of  this  point  in  image  frame  Rl  as  wrt  -  -  (x,i,2/ri)-  Now  consider  the  best  (disparity) 
match  estimate  for  the  point  w/ 2  in  R2  and  call  it  P.  Similarly,  consider  the  best  (flow)  match  estimate  for  the  point 
Wri  in  the  image  frame  R2  and  call  it  Q.  Denote  the  displacement  of  wu  due  to  motion  between  the  left  motion 
frames  as  (A1,.,  A1,,).  Denote  the  displacement  cf  wri  due  to  motion  between  the  right  motion  frames  as  (A!).,  A”). 
Denote  the  displacement  of  ton  flue  to  disparity  between  the  first  stereo  frames  as  (Sf,  6,)).  Denote  the  displacement 
of  W/2  due  to  disparity  between  the  second  stereo  frames  as 
Then,  P  and  Q  can  be  written  in  coordinate  form  as  : 

P  ~  [(j!ft  4-  A*r  4  6j),  {yu  +  Aj(  +  6*)] 

Q  —  \(xn  +  +  A'r),(,yn  +  +  Ay)] 

Now,  there  will  be  errors  in  determining  the  best  matches  in  flow  and  disparity,  i.e.,  errors  in  6  and  A  values,  and 

P  and  Q  will  not  exactly  coincide  even  when  occlusion  or  disocclusion  is  not  present,  (e  g.,  at  points  belonging  to 
homogeneous  regions).  At  textured  and  non-occluding  points,  where  the  local  intensity  surface  is  distinctive, 
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the  errors  in  the  coincidences  can  be  expected  to 
exist  but  be  reasonably  small.  Distinguishing  er¬ 
rors  (i.e.,  non-coinciding  point  locations  of  P  and 
Q)  due  to  occlusion  from  errors  due  to  the  usual 
low-level  variations  becomes  critical.  Following 
[I],  the  sum  of  squares  difference  (SSD)  values 
between  correlation  windows  around  P  and  Q  is 
used  to  distinguish  between  the  two  cases.  The  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  occurs  when  a  occlusion  boundary 
is  flanked  bv  very  similar  homogeneous  occluding 
and  occluded  surfaces.  Let  us  call  the  SSD  value 
between  P  and  Q  for  any  point  of  interest  ui/i  in 
Ll  as  the  Flow  Disparity  Estimate  Error  (FDEE) 
for  that  point. 

2.2  The  Hierarchical  Correlation  Algorithm 

The  FDEE  computation  uses  the  initial  flow  and  disparity  estimates  computed  from  hierarchical  SSD  strategies. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  a  dense  computation  of  the  FDEE  is  performed  at  every  resolution  level  in  a 
hierarchical  representation  of  the  intensity  images,  projecting  the  best  match  estimates  at  each  level  to  the  next 
higher  level.  The  FDEE  computation  is  done  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  Laplacian- filtered  intensity  images  of  all  four  stereo-inotion  intensity  frames. 

2.  At  each  level  from  the  coarsest  level  to  the  finest  level  loop 

a.  For  every  image  point  in  Ll,  find  its  best  SSD  match  estimate  in  L2  and  Rl. 

b.  For  every  image  point  in  L2,  find  its  best  SSD  match  in  R2. 

c.  For  every  image  point  in  Rl,  find  its  best  SSD  match  in  R2. 

d.  Using  steps  a,  b,  and  c  determine  for  every  point  in  Ll,  the  FDEE  value,  using  5X5  gaussian 

weighted  windows  around  the  corresponding  P  and  Q  image  coordinates 

e.  Smooth  the  values  of  flow  and  disparity  estimates  from  the  above  steps  using  the  FDEE  values  as  a 
mask  to  prevent  smoothing  across  regions  where  the  FDEE  is  high  and  project  these  smoothed  flow  and 
disparity  estimates  to  the  next  higher  level  as  initial  estimates. 

Notice  that  steps  a,  b,  and  c  can  be  done  in  parallel.  The  FDEE  computation  is  again  a  local  paralle’  jperation  at 
every  image  point.  It  should  be  again  emphasized  that  with  such  a  scheme,  the  initial  flow  and  disparity  estimates  are 
used  at  each  level  to  compute  the  FDEE  values  for  that  level,  and  this  is  used  as  a  mask  in  the  smoothing  formulation 
adopted  in  [1]  at  that  level.  The  details  of  the  Laplacian  filtering  techniques,  the  SSD  match  determination,  the 
control  strategy  and  the  smoothing  can  all  be  seen  in  [1].  It  is  important  to  note  that  we  use  the  FDEE  as  a  mask 
in  the  smoothing  at  each  level  only  for  the  current  purpose  of  demonstrating  its  behavior  near  occlusion  boundaries. 

3.0  Experimental  Results 

The  results  of  the  FDEE  computation  have  been  shown  for  two  sets  of  real  stereo-motion  sequences.  The  real 
greyscale  stereo  images  are  a  data  set  from  an  indoor  run  with  Moravec’s  “Neptune”  vehicle  at  CMU2.  The  original 
(480  X  512)  images  were  calibrated  with  an  image  warping  algorithm  developed  by  Moravec.  The  vehicle  took  69 
steps  straight  forward,  each  step  being  3.866inches  or  0.0981  meters.  There  are  70  stereo  pairs  including  the  pair 
taken  before  the  first  step.  The  physical  set-up  of  the  cameras  was  as  follows:  Height:  37  1/2  inches  =  0.952  meters 
from  floor;  Left  camera:  0.09  meters  left  of  vehicle  centerline;  Right  camera:  0.11  meters  right  of  vehicle  centerline; 
Overall  baseline:  0.2  meters;  The  nominal  focal  points  were  27  inches  forward  of  the  vehicle  origin. 

The  FDEE  computation  is  demontrated  for  two  sets  of  stereo-motion  sequences.  For  our  purposes,  the  180  X 
512  images  were  reduced  to  a  resolution  of  128  X  128,  The  stereo  images  from  the  first  and  second  steps  of  the  vehicle 
form  the  data  set  for  the  first  FDEE  computation  (see  Figure  2).  The  coarsest  resolution  and  finest  resolution  of 
computation  were  chosen  to  be  (16  X  16)  and  (128  X  128),  respectively.  The  final  results  at  resolution  level  7  (128 
X  128)  of  the  FDEE  computation  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  as  a  negative  representation,  with  the  darkest  regions  having 
the  highest  FDEE  values.  These  results  are  in  registration  with  the  pixels  at  Ll,  as  explained  in  Section  2.1. 

In  the  image  sequences,  parts  of  the  bookshelf  are  being  occluded  by  the  drum  in  the  left  stereo  sequence. 
These  regions  correspond  to  high  values  of  the  FDEE.  Notice  that  the  region  corresponding  to  the  chalk  marking 
on  the  floor  is  not  marked  with  a  high  FDEE  value  along  most  of  the  marking  because  of  an  absence  of  occlusion. 

2  The  information  on  the  vehicle  run  and  the  camera  setup  are  courtesy  of  Larry  Matthies  at  CMU 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  high  FDEE  values  at  the  regions  corresponding  to  the  base  and  top  of  the  robot  vehicle 
are  due  to  considerable  intensity  changes  between  the  two  sequences  in  these  regions.  This  implies  that,  along  with 
occlusions,  large  intensity  changes  such  as  ones  that  occur  due  to  significantly  expanding  projections  of  surfaces 
between  motion  frames  (due  to  looming  of  the  objects),  will  also  be  signalled  with  high  FDEE  values.  Similarly, 
regions  of  specularities  (such  as  on  the  surface  of  the  drum)  tend  to  change  in  intensity  values  between  stereo  pairs 
as  well  as  between  motion  pairs,  and  thus,  they  tend  to  get  signalled  as  well.  The  occluding  boundaries  at  the  stand 
at  the  base  of  the  drum  and  also  the  left  occluding  boundary  of  the  drum  are  not  marked  with  high  FDEE  values. 
This  illustrates  the  case  in  which  the  occluding  boundary  is  flanked  by  fairly  homogeneous  surfaces. 

The  stereo  images  from  the  22nd  and  23rd  steps  of  the  vehicle  form  the  data  set  for  the  second  FDEE  com¬ 
putation  (see  Figure  4).  As  before,  the  results  of  the  final  FDEE  computation  at  resolution  (128  X  128)  are  shown 

in  Figure  5  in  negative  format,  and  again,  the  results  are  in  registration  with  the  pixels  at  Ll.  As  in  the  previous 

example  the  regions  of  occlusion  and  disocclusion  are  detected.  Specularities  are  signalled  as  well  as  significantly 

expanding  projections  of  surfaces  that  change  in  intensity  between  frames  due  to  motion  (looming). 

4.0  Conclusion 

This  paper  proposes  the  use  of  the  information  present  in  the  four  intensity  images  of  a  stereo-motion  sequence 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  occlusion  in  either  of  the  stereo  pairs  or  in  either  of  the  motion  pairs  or  in  both.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  computation  as  the  Flow- Disparity  Error  Estimate  is  bv  no  means  rigorously  sufficient,  since,  for  one 
thing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  boundaries  due  to  the  depth  differences  (and  the  resulting  parallax)  in 
the  neighborhood  and  boundaries  due  to  flow  discontinuities  in  the  absence  of  distinct  depth  differences.  The  latter 
case  could  occur  when  two  objects  are  moving  alongside  one  another  with  different  motions.  A  factor  we  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  at  all  in  the  analysis  presented  here  is  the  role  that  confidence  measures  (from  the  flow  and 
disparity  estimates  [1])  could  play  in  such  computation.  We  are  currently  investigating  the  possibilities  that  arise 
from  the  integrated  analysis  of  the  FDEE  with  such  confidence  measures. 

Another  promising  line  of  analysis  is  in  the  use  of  such  occlusion  markers  in  the  continuous  formulation  for  the 
computation  of  the  flow  and  disparity  values  along  with  appropriate  smoothing.  Such  a  formulation  can  be  used 
for  surface  reconstruction  as  well.  Thus,  in  the  terminology  of  [2],  we  are  investigating  the  behaviour  of  an  energy 
formulation  in  which  a  proposed  discontinuity  at  a  point  is  penalized,  not  by  a  constant  penalty  term,  but  by  a  term 
dictated  via  the  results  of  occlusion  detection  preprocessors  such  as  the  FDEE. 

Yet  another  area  that  needs  to  be  investigated  is  the  integration  of  such  computation  with  the  results  of  more 
sophisticated  structures  such  as  lines  to  distinguish  between  high  FDEE  values  due  to  occlusions  and  those  due  to 
specularities  or  lo  aning. 

Acknowledgements:  Many  thanks  to  Ed  Riseman  for  helpful  comments  and  to  Robert  Heller  for  invaluable 
software  support. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  a  parallel  color  algorithm  for  image  segmentation.  From  an  input  color  image, 
the  algorithm  labels  each  pixel  in  the  image  according  to  the  corresponding  material  in  the  scene.  This 
segmentation  is  useful  for  many  visual  tasks  including  inspection  and  object  recognition.  The  segmentation 
algorithm  is  based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  physics  underlying  color  image  formation  and  may  be  applied 
to  images  of  a  wide  range  of  materials.  Surface  material  texture  is  dealt  with  in  a  natural  way.  An  initial  edge 
detection  on  the  intensity  image  is  used  to  guide  the  color  segmentation  process.  The  algorithm  is  inherently 
parallel  and  can  be  effectively  mapped  onto  high  performance  parallel  hardware. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  develops  an  algorithm  to  segment  images  when  little  information  is  available  about  the  objects 
or  materials  which  might  be  present  in  the  scene.  In  particular,  I  consider  the  problem  of  using  a  color  image 
to  determine  the  number  of  different  materials  in  a  scene  and  to  label  each  image  pixel  as  corresponding  to 
one  of  these  materials.  Color  information  is  essential  to  the  segmentation  algorithm  because  color  allows  the 
computation  of  image  statistics  which  are  independent  of  geometrical  variations  in  the  scene  [3],  Therefore 
color,  unlike  image  irradiance,  can  be  used  to  group  together  regions  of  an  image  which  correspond  to  the 
same  material  in  the  scene  viewed  under  different  geometrical  conditions. 

Researchers  have  proposed  many  different  color  segmentation  techniques.  One  frequently  used  approach 
[11]  is  to  use  a  clustering  procedure  [2]  on  the  measured  sensor  values.  Such  a  procedure  attempts  to  find 
clusters  of  pixel  values  in  color  space  and  then  assigns  each  image  pixel  to  one  of  the  clusters.  Clustering 
techniques  suffer  from  several  disadvantages.  In  most  real  images,  color  clusters  will  overlap  making  pixel 
misclassification  inevitable.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  surfaces  of  a  single  material  in  the  scene  which  are 
viewed  under  different  geometrical  conditions  will  give  rise  to  two  different  clusters  in  color  space  causing 
these  surfaces  to  be  assigned  different  labels. 

Another  approach  to  color  segmentation  is  region  splitting.  Region  splitting  involves  recursively  breaking 
the  input  image  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  until  each  piece  is  uniform  in  some  property.  Ohlander  [6] 
used  histograms  of  feature  values  computed  from  a  color  image  to  guide  region  splitting.  For  each  region  this 
algorithm  computes  nine  histograms  from  the  input  R,  G,  B  values.  The  best  peak  in  one  of  the  histograms 
is  used  to  threshold  the  region  to  separate  out  the  pixels  corresponding  to  the  peak.  Since  histogram  analysis 
is  a  global  process,  this  method  tends  to  miss  small  image  regions  which  will  not  produce  strong  peaks  in 
any  histogram.  Also,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  is  necessary  to  compute  nine  color  features  from  the  three 
measurements  to  generate  a  good  peak  in  one  feature  histogram. 

Ohfa  [7]  uses  Ohlander’s  algorithm  to  empirically  determine  if  a  small  number  of  color  features  might  be 
adequate  for  segmentation.  Ohta  determined  from  experiments  on  eight  color  images  that  an  effective  set 
of  color  features  is  given  by  I\  =  (R  +  G  +  B)/ 3, 12  =  R  —  B,  and  I3  =  (2 G  —  R  —  B)/ 2  where  I\  is  the 
most  effective  for  segmentation  and  I3  is  the  least  effective.  Though  Ohta’s  analysis  improves  the  Ohlander 
algorithm,  it  seems  doubtful  that  eight  images  will  be  rich  enough  to  lead  to  the  determination  of  color 
features  which  are  universally  effective  for  segmentation.  Another  property  of  Ohta’s  color  features  is  that 
the  most  significant  color  feature  / 1  depends  on  the  scene  geometry.  Applying  Ohlander’s  algorithm  with 
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Olita's  color  features  will  cause  curved  surfaces  of  a  single  material  to  be  broken  into  separate  regions  as  in, 
for  example,  the  segmentation  of  the  color  cylinder  in  [7]. 

More  recently,  Klinker  [5]  has  derived  a  color  segmentation  algorithm  from  a  physical  model  for  reflection. 
Such  an  approach  is  more  useful  than  previous  techniques  because  it  leads  to  algorithms  which  can  account 
for  the  processes  in  the  scene  which  contribute  to  image  formation.  Furthermore,  it  is  easier  to  characterize 
what  kinds  of  images  an  algorithm  derived  from  physical  models  is  likely  to  segment  successfully.  Klinker ’s 
algorithm  is  based  on  the  dichromatic  reflection  model  [9].  The  algorithm  segments  the  image  into  connected 
regions  corresponding  to  objects  of  a  single  material.  It  is  more  sophisticated  than  previous  segmentation 
techniques  in  that  it  is  designed  not  to  break  the  image  because  of  highlights  or  because  of  intensity  changes 
due  to  geometrical  variation  in  the  scene.  This  algorithm  does,  however,  have  several  important  limitations. 
Since  the  algorithm  is  derived  from  the  dichromatic  reflection  model,  it  only  applies  to  inhomogeneous 
dielectric  materials.  The  algorithm  uses  a  cylindrical  model  for  clusters  in  color  space  which  is  unable  to 
account  for  textural  variations  from  material  to  material  and  for  sensor  noise  properties  which  are  not  radially 
symmetric  in  color  space.  The  current  form  of  the  algorithm  does  not  attempt  to  identify  separated  image 
regions  as  instances  of  the  same  material  in  the  scene. 


THE  SEGMENTATION  PROBLEM 


In  [3]  it  is  shown  from  general  physical  models  that  the  reflectance  of  an  opaque  sample  of  material  with 
one  relevant  interface  can  be  accurately  approximated  by  a  function  of  the  form 

{  Ms(9)CsW  Metal 

/?(.<7.A)  =  |  Ms(g)Cs(X)  +  MB(g)CB(X)  I.D.  (1) 

where  g  indicates  dependence  on  the  photometric  angles  and  A  indicates  dependence  on  wavelength.  The 
subscript  5  denotes  terms  associated  with  surface  (or  interface)  reflection  and  the  subscript  B  indicates 

terms  associated  with  body  reflection.  I.D.  indicates  an  inhomogeneous  dielectric  material.  The  second  part 

of  (1)  is  equivalent  to  the  dichromatic  reflection  model.  I  begin  by  assuming  that  the  contribution  of  Ms(o) 
to  measured  pixel  values  for  I.D.’s  is  zero  over  most  pixels  in  an  image.  This  is  a  reasonable  approximation 
for  dielectrics  over  most  values  of  the  photometric  angles.  The  approximation  fails  however  at  highlights 
and  this  failure  will  be  dealt  with  later.  Applying  the  approximation  to  (1)  produces  the  result 

R(g,X)  =  M(g)C(X)  (2) 

which  applies  to  both  metals  and  inhomogeneous  dielectrics. 

Consider  using  N  sensors  with  spectral  sensitivities  given  by  /i(A)(0  <  i  <  N  —  1)  to  obtain  an  image  of 
a  surface  illuminated  by  a  spectral  power  distribution  L( A).  At  each  point  (x,y)  in  the  image  of  the  surface, 
measured  sensor  values  s,  will  be  given  by 

Si{x,y)  =  fji(X)L(X)M(g)C(X)dX  (3) 

=  M(g)fxf<(X)L(X)C(X)dX  (4) 

Thus  for  a  material  with  reflectance  given  by  (2)  illuminated  by  a  spectral  power  distribution  /,(A),  the 
measured  sensor  values  for  that  surface  will  lie  on  a  line  in  sensor  space  which  intersects  the  origin. 

Several  things  might  cause  the  sensor  values  measured  for  points  on  a  surface  to  lie  some  distance  from 
the  line  given  by  (4).  Sensor  noise  will  cause  some  scatter  of  points  about  the  line.  Variations  in  material 
composition  from  point  to  point  on  the  surface  will  cause  variations  in  the  function  C(A)  which  will  also 
scatter  points  about  the  line.  Such  variations  in  material  composition  constitute  one  component  of  visual 
surface  texture.  The  material  discrimination  problem  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  problem  of  discriminating 
corrupted  lines  in  N-dimensional  sensor  space.  For  most  scenes,  sensor  noise  and  surface  texture  will  cause 
lines  in  sensor  space  corresponding  to  different  materials  to  overlap.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  characterize 
these  lines  accurately. 

I  begin  by  considering  a  simplified  version  of  the  segmentation  problem.  Suppose  that  it  is  known  that 
there  are  M  materials  in  the  scene  and  certain  sets  of  measured  sensor  vectors  S  =  (si ,  •  ■  • ,  s/v)  are  known 
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to  correspond  to  each  material.  We  can  model  the  distribution  of  pixels  in  sensor  space  for  each  material  i 
using  the  multivariate  normal  density  pi(S)  =  N(pi,Hi) 


MS)  = 


1 


,=±(s-s,)Tz;\s-s,) 


(5) 


(2?r)iV/2|E,|1/2 

where  is  the  n-element  mean  vector  for  material  class  i  and  £<  is  the  n  x  n  covariance  matrix.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  classify  a  new  sensor  vector  v  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  M  material  classes.  To  facilitate  comparison 
which  is  not  influenced  by  the  effects  of  geometry  in  the  scene,  each  distribution  Pi(S)  is  normalized  to  a 
multivariate  normal  distribution  Pi{S)  described  by 


Pi 

Pi  ~  ~= — 

II5.H 


where  ||5,||  is  the  Lr  norm  ||5,  ||  =  \J s\  +  •  ■  ■  4-  s'jj 
Applying  a  similar  normalization  to  v  gives 


(6) 

(7) 


v 


(8) 


The  problem  is  to  assign  v  to  one  of  the  M  material  classes  described  by  N() From  decision  theory 
[2],  the  set  of  functions 


9i(v)  =  log  p(v/ct)  +  log  P{a)  (9) 

serve  as  discriminant  functions  for  classification  where  C{  represents  the  ith  material  class.  Thus,  if  we  assign 
v  to  the  class  c,  for  which  gi(v)  is  the  largest  we  will  achieve  minimum  error  rate  classification.  If  all  classes 
are  equally  likely,  then  log  P(c;)  is  independent  of  i  and  can  be  dropped  from  each  discriminant  function. 
Substituting  the  multivariate  normal  density  into  (9)  gives 

9i(v)  =  pi)  -  ilog|E,|  (10) 

The  algorithm  described  in  section  4  will  use  the  discriminant  functions  of  (10)  during  segmentation. 

NORMALIZED  COLOR 


An  important  step  described  in  section  2  is  the  computation  of  a  normalized  sensor  vector 
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=  («!,••  •  ,®jv) 
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As  suggested  in  section  2,  the  vector  S  is  independent  of  geometry  because  if  in  (4)  we  let 

I<i  =  ^  fi(\)L(\)C(\)d\ 


then 


(H) 


(12) 


Si[x.y)  =  — .  -  ■-  - 1  .  =  =  -  (13) 

y/M(g)2(J<\  +  ...  +  Kn)  Ai  +---  +  Kn 

and  Si(x,y )  depends  on  the  sensors,  the  illuminant,  and  the  reflecting  material,  but  not  on  scene  geometry. 

Typically  normalized  color  space  coordinates  (also  called  chromaticity  coordinates)  are  generated  using 
the  Lx  norm  giving  the  normalized  coordinates  of  a  sensor  measurement  s*  as  {10], [4].  It  is  easy 

to  show  that  as  with  the  L 2  normalized  coordinates,  these  normalized  coordinates  are  independent  of  scene 
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geometry.  One  property  of  this  L1  normalization  is  that  for  two  distinct  material  lines  in  sensor  space  which 
are  separated  by  a  fixed  angle,  the  distance  between  the  normalized  coordinates  corresponding  to  these  lines 
depends  on  the  location  of  the  lines  in  sensor  space.  Hence  Z,1  normalization  has  this  anisotropic  property 
when  used  for  material  discrimination.  The  L2  normalization  is  not  anisotropic  in  this  sense  and  is  therefore 
better  suited  for  material  discrimination. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  several  occasions  [2],  [1],  [8]  that  the  normalized  color  of  two  points  on  a  surface 
of  the  same  material  will  be  the  same  even  if  one  of  the  points  is  directly  illuminated  and  the  other  point 

is  in  a  shadow.  From  (13),  we  see  that  this  will  not  be  true  unless  the  light  incident  on  the  surface  in 

the  shadow  has  the  same  spectral  power  distribution  L( A)  as  the  direct  illumination.  In  general,  then,  the 
normalized  color  corresponding  to  a  point  in  a  shadow  will  be  different  from  the  normalized  color  of  a  directly 
illuminated  point  of  the  same  material  on  the  same  surface. 

Render  [4]  points  out  that  the  normalized  color  transformation  has  a  nonremovable  singularity  at  the 

zero  signal  point  s\  =  si  =  ■  ■■  =  s  n  =  0  in  sensor  space  and  is  highly  unstable  about  this  point.  Also, 

sensor  signal-to-noise  is  usually  low  near  the  zero  signal  point.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  advisable  to  consider 
measurements  near  the  zero  signal  point  too  unreliable  for  a  normalized  color  computation.  This  will  prevent 
the  system  from  hallucinating  near  the  zero  signal  point. 

THE  SEGMENTATION  ALGORITHM 


A  segmentation  algorithm  has  been  implemented  which  determines  the  number  of  materials  in  a  color 
image  and  labels  each  pixel  as  an  instance  of  one  of  the  materials.  Since,  in  general,  a  material  discontinuity 
in  the  scene  will  cause  an  image  irradiance  discontinuity,  the  first  step  of  the  algorithm  is  to  perform  an  edge 
detection  on  a  single  band  image  of  the  scene.  This  edge  detection  guides  the  color  segmentation.  Areas  of 
the  image  which  do  not  contain  edge  pixels  are  assumed  to  correspond  to  a  single  material  in  the  scene. 

The  algorithm  proceeds  by  examining  increasingly  smaller  regions  of  the  image.  When  execution  begins, 
the  entire  image  is  placed  on  the  region  stack.  An  initially  empty  material  list  is  maintained  which,  for  each 
material,  contains  the  current  best  estimate  of  /q  and  Si  based  on  the  pixels  which  have  been  assigned  to 
material  class  i.  When  a  region  from  the  stack  is  processed,  the  region  is  first  examined  for  edge  pixels.  If 
the  region  contains  edge  pixels  it  is  split  into  subregions  and  the  subregions  are  placed  on  the  region  stack. 
Currently,  all  regions  are  rectangular  and,  if  necessary,  are  split  into  four  rectangular  subregions  of  equal 
size. 

If  a  region  contains  no  edge  pixels,  the  region  is  assumed  to  correspond  to  a  single  material  in  the  scene. 
For  such  a  region  R,  a  mean  normalized  color  is  computed.  This  normalized  color  vector  vr  is  analogous 
to  the  vector  v  in  section  2.  The  discriminant  functions  of  (10)  are  computed  for  vr  for  each  class  in  the 
material  list.  If  <7,(ur)  is  sufficiently  large  for  some  i,  then  the  pixels  in  R  are  labeled  class  i  and  the  material 
list  statistics  for  class  i  are  updated.  If  gi(vn)  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  any  class  i,  then  R  corresponds  to 
a  new  material  and  a  new  material  class  based  on  R  is  added  to  the  material  list.  When  region  size  reaches 
one  pixel,  the  edge  test  is  eliminated  and  edge  pixels  are  merged  into  existing  material  classes.  Processing 
continues  until  the  entire  image  is  segmented.  Certain  precautions  are  taken  du  ,g  t.<-f  segmentation.  Pixels 
which  fall  near  the  zero  signal  point  are  labeled  as  being  too  dark  to  be  classified  r  oly.  When  region  size 
becomes  very  small,  regions  are  merged  into  existing  material  classes  rather  thai:  _  ossibly  becoming  new 
classes. 

The  segmentation  algorithm  has  several  important  properties.  First,  the  algorithm  begins  by  attempting 
to  find  large  regions  corresponding  to  a  single  material.  If  large  regions  are  found,  then  highly  representative 
statistics  can  be  computed  for  material  classes.  Also,  the  algorithm  will  execute  quickly  on  images  of  simple 
scenes.  While  the  algorithm  attempts  to  locate  large  regions,  the  dependence  on  edges  ensures  that  good 
localization  of  region  boundaries  will  be  achieved.  The  algorithm  is  parallel  since  the  bulk  of  the  computing 
for  each  region  can  be  done  independently  of  any  other  part  of  the  image. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  algorithm  described  in  this  paper  has  been  successfully  used  to  segment  color  images  of  several  scenes 
containing  a  wide  variety  of  different  materials.  Due  to  space  limitations,  I  am  unable  to  include  examples 
of  these  results  in  the  version  of  this  paper  in  these  Proceedings. 
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ABSTRACT 

Machine  learning  will  play  a  critical  role  in  future  computer  vision  systems  which  must  operate  in  dynamic  out 
door  scenarios.  In  this  paper,  we  present  a  system  which  applies  a  machine  learning  technique  to  the  problem  of  image 
segmentation.  The  learning  technique,  known  as  a  genetic  algorithm ,  allows  the  segmentation  process  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  image  characteristics  caused  by  variable  environmental  conditions  such  as  time  of  day,  time  of  year,  clouds, 
rain,  etc.  The  genetic  algorithm  efficiently  searches  the  enormous  hyperspace  of  segmentation  parameter  combinations 
using  a  collection  of  search  points  known  as  a  population.  By  combining  high  performance  members  of  the  current 
population  to  produce  better  parameter  combinations,  the  genetic  algorithm  is  able  to  locate  the  parameter  set  which 
maximizes  the  segmentation  quality  criteria.  We  present  some  initial  results  which  demonstrate  the  ability  to  adapt  the 
segmentation  parameters  to  variable  lighting  conditions  (intensity  and  position  of  light  sources). 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

An  innovative  combination  of  techniques  from  two  branches  of  science  can  often  produce  significant  break¬ 
throughs  in  the  evolution  of  a  technology.  We  have  developed  a  system  which  applies  a  technique  from  the  machine 
learning  field  to  the  computer  vision  problem  of  image  segmentation.  Image  segmentation  is  typically  the  first,  and 
most  difficult,  task  of  any  automated  image  understanding  process.  All  subsequent  interpretation  tasks,  including 
feature  extraction,  object  detection,  and  object  recognition,  rely  heavily  on  the  quality  of  the  segmentation  process. 
Despite  the  large  number  of  segmentation  techniques  presently  available,2- 8- 14  no  general  methods  have  been  found 
which  perform  adequately  across  a  diverse  set  of  imagery.  Only  after  numerous  modifications  to  an  algorithm’s  control 
parameter  set  can  any  current  method  be  used  to  process  the  wide  diversity  of  images  encountered  in  dynamic  outdoor 
applications  such  as  the  operation  of  an  autonomous  robotic  land/air  vehicle,  automatic  target  recognizer,  or  a  photoin- 
terpretation  task. 

When  presented  with  an  image  from  one  of  these  application  domains,  selecting  the  appropriate  set  of  algorithm 
parameters  is  the  key  to  effectively  segmenting  the  image.  The  image  segmentation  problem  can  be  characterized  by 
several  factors  which  make  parameter  selection  process  very  difficult.  First,  most  of  the  powerful  segmentation  tech¬ 
niques  available  today  contain  numerous  control  parameters  which  must  be  adjusted  to  obtain  peak  performance.  The 
size  of  the  parameter  search  space  in  these  systems  can  be  prohibitively  large  unless  it  is  traversed  in  a  highly  efficient 
manner.  Second,  the  parameters  within  most  segmentation  algorithms  typically  interact  in  a  non-linear  fashion,  which 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  model  their  behavior  in  an  algorithmic  or  rule-based  fashion.  Thus,  the  resulting 
objective  function  which  results  from  various  parameter  combinations  cannot  generally  be  modeled  in  a  mathematical 
way.  Next,  since  variations  between  images  cause  changes  in  the  segmentation  results,  the  objective  function  varies 
from  image  to  image.  The  search  technique  used  to  optimize  the  objective  function  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  these 
variations  between  images.  Finally,  the  definition  of  the  objective  function  itself  can  be  subject  to  debate  because  there 
are  no  single,  universally  accepted  measures  of  segmentation  performance  available  with  which  to  uniquely  define  the 
quality  of  the  segmented  image. 

Hence,  we  need  to  apply  a  technique  which  can  efficiently  search  the  complex  space  of  plausible  parameter  set¬ 
tings  and  locate  the  values  which  yield  optimal  results,  without  having  to  rely  on  knowledge  of  the  particular  applica¬ 
tion  domain  or  detailed  knowledge  pertinent  to  the  selected  segmentation  algorithm.  Genetic  algorithms,  which  are 
designed  to  efficiently  locate  the  approximate  global  maxima  in  a  search  space,  show  great  promise  in  solving  this 
parameter  selection  problem. 

The  next  section  of  this  paper  discusses  the  selection  of  the  genetic  algorithm  as  the  appropriate  search  technique 
for  this  problem  domain.  Section  3  presents  a  brief  overview  of  the  details  of  the  genetic  process,  including  previous 
applications  in  computer  vision  research.  Following  this  review,  Section  4  describes  the  adaptive  image  segmentation 
process  that  we  have  developed.  We  explain  the  choice  of  a  particular  segmentation  algorithm  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  segmentation  quality  is  measured.  Section  5  provides  some  initial  experimental  results  using  the  adaptive  seg¬ 
mentation  system.  Finally,  Section  6  discusses  the  conclusions  of  this  work  and  describes  future  research  plans. 
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2.  SELECTION  OF  AN  OPTIMIZATION  TECHNIQUE 

We  previously  highlighted  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  segmentation  problem  such  as  the  size  of  the  param¬ 
eter  search  space,  the  complexity  of  the  objective  function,  and  variations  in  the  objective  function  caused  by  changes 
in  the  imagery  as  well  as  the  accepted  definition  of  the  function  itself.  Figure  1  provides  a  generalized  representation 
of  an  objective  function  that  is  typical  for  the  image  segmentation  process.  The  figure  depicts  a  simplified  application 
in  which  only  two  segmentation  parameters  are  being  varied,  as  indicated  by  the  x  and  y  axes.  The  z  axis  indicates  the 
corresponding  segmentation  quality  obtained  for  any  pair  of  algorithm  parameters.  Because  the  algorithm  parameters 
interact  in  complex  ways,  the  objective  function  is  multimodal  and  presents  problems  for  many  commonly  used  optimi¬ 
zation  techniques.  Further,  since  the  surface  is  derived  from  an  analysis  of  real  world  imagery,  it  may  be  discontinu¬ 
ous.  may  contain  significant  amounts  of  noise,  and  can  not  be  described  in  closed  form. 

The  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  Figure  1  is  that  we  must  identify  a  highly  effective  search  strategy 
which  can  withstand  the  breadth  of  performance  requirements  necessary  for  the  image  segmentation  task.  We  have 
reviewed  many  of  the  techniques  commonly  used  for  function  optimization  to  determine  their  usefulness  for  this  partic¬ 
ular  Lisk.  lr  addition  wc  have  also  investigated  other  knowledge-based  techniques  which  attempt  to  modify  segmenta¬ 
tion  parameters  using  production  rule  systems.  The  drawbacks  to  each  of  these  methodologies  arc  as  follows: 

•  Exhaustive  Techniques  (Random  walk,  depth  first,  breadth  first,  enumcrativc)  -  Able  to  locate  global 
maximum  but  computationally  prohibitive  because  of  the  size  of  the  search  space. 

•  Calculus-Based  Techniques  (Gradient  methods,  solving  systems  of  equations)  -  No  closed  form 
mathematical  representation  of  the  objective  function  is  available.  Discontinuities  and  other  complexi¬ 
ties  present  in  the  objective  function. 

•  Partial  Knowledge  Techniques  ( Hill  climbing,  beam  sear <  best  first,  branch  and  bound,  dynamic  pro¬ 

gramming,  A")  -  Hill  climbing  is  plagued  by  the  foothill,  plateau,  and  ridge  problems.  Beam,  best  first, 
and  A"  searches  have  no  available  measure  of  goal  distance.  Branch  and  bound  requires  too  many 
search  points  while  dynamic  programming  suffers  from  the  curse  of  dimensionality. 

•  Knowledge-Based  Techniques  (Production  rule  systems.  Heuristic  methods)  -  These  systems  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  domain  of  rule  applicability,  tend  to  be  brittle ,  and  are  usually  difficult  to  formulate.  Further,  the 
visual  knowledge  required  by  these  systems  may  not  be  representable  in  knowledge-based  formats. 


Figure  1:  Representation  of  the  objective  function  which  must  be  optimized  in  the  adaptive  image 
segmentation  problem. 
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Genetic  algorithms  are  able  to  overcome  many  of  the  problems  mentioned  in  the  above  optimization  techniques. 
They  search  from  a  population  of  individuals  (search  points),  which  make  them  ideal  candidates  for  parallel  architec¬ 
ture  implementation,  and  arc  far  more  efficient  than  exhaustive  techniques.  Since  they  use  simple  recombinations  of 
existing  high  quality  individuals  and  a  method  of  measuring  current  performance,  they  do  not  require  complex  surface 
descriptions,  domain  specific  knowledge,  or  measures  of  goal  distance.  Moreover,  due  to  the  generality  of  the  genetic 
process,  they  are  independent  of  the  segmentation  technique  used,  requiring  only  a  measure  of  performance  for  any 
given  parameter  combination.  Genetic  algorithms  are  also  related  to  simulated  annealing3  where,  although  random 
processes  are  Jso  applied,  the  search  method  should  not  be  considered  directionless.  In  the  image  processing  domain, 
Genian  and  Gemair  have  used  simulated  annealing  to  perform  image  restoration  and  Sontag  and  Sussmann24  have  per¬ 
formed  image  restoration  and  segmentation.  Simulated  annealing  and  other  hybrid  techniques'  have  the  potential  for 
improved  performance  over  the  earlier  optimization  techniques.  However,  in  this  paper,  we  will  describe  our  experi¬ 
ments  using  genetic  algorithms  alone. 


3.  OVERVIEW  OF  GENETIC  ALGORITHMS 

Genetic  algorithms  were  pioneered  at  the  University  of  Michigan  by  John  Holland.4,15  The  term  genetic  algo¬ 
rithm  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  its  operations  arc  loosely  based  on  the  mechanics  of  genetic  adaptation  in  biological 
systems.  Genetic  algorithms  can  be  briefly  characterized  by  three  main  concepts:  a  Darwinian  notion  of  fitness  or 
strength  which  determines  an  individuals  likelihood  of  affecting  future  generations  through  reproduction;  a  reproduction 
operation  which  produces  new  individuals  by  combining  selected  members  of  the  existing  population;  and  genetic 
oivrators  which  create  new  offspring  based  on  the  structure  of  their  parents. 

A  genetic  algorithm  maintains  a  constant-sized  population  of  candidate  solutions,  known  as  individuals.  The  ini¬ 
tial  seed  population  can  be  chosen  randomly  or  on  the  basis  of  heuristics,  if  available  for  a  given  application.  At  each 
iteration,  known  as  a  generation,  each  individual  is  evaluated  and  recombined  with  others  on  the  basis  of  its  overall 
quality  or  fitness.  The  expected  number  of  times  an  individual  is  selected  for  recombination  is  proportional  to  its 
fitness  relative  to  the  rest  of  die  population.  Intuitively,  the  high  strength  individuals  can  be  viewed  as  providers  of 
"building  blocks"  from  which  new,  higher  strength  offspring  can  be  constructed. 

The  inherent  power  of  a  genetic  algorithm  lies  in  its  ability  to  exploit,  in  a  highly  efficient  manner,  information 
about  a  large  number  of  individuals.  By  allocating  more  reproductive  occurrences  to  above  average  individuals,  the 
overall  net  affect  is  an  upward  shift  in  the  population’s  average  fitness.  Since  the  overall  average  moves  upward  over 
lime,  the  genetic  algorithm  is  a  "global  force”  which  shifts  attention  to  productive  regions  (groups  of  highly  fit  indivi¬ 
duals)  in  the  search  space.  However,  since  the  population  is  distributed  throughout  the  search  space,  genetic  search 
effectively  minimizes  the  problem  of  converging  to  local  maxima. 

New  individuals  are  created  using  two  main  genetic  recombination  operators  known  as  crossover  and  mutation. 
Crossover  operates  by  selecting  a  random  location  in  the  genetic  suing  of  the  parents  (crossover  point)  and  concatenat¬ 
ing  the  initial  segment  of  one  parent  with  the  final  segment  of  the  second  parent  to  create  a  new  child.  A  second  child 
is  simultaneously  generated  using  the  remaining  segments  of  the  two  parents.  Mutation  provides  for  occasional  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  crossover  operation  by  inverting  one  or  more  genetic  elements  during  reproduction.  This  operation 
insures  diversity  in  the  genetic  strings  over  long  periods  of  time  and  prevents  stagnation  in  the  convergence  of  the 
optimization  technique.  The  individuals  in  the  population  are  typically  represented  using  a  binary  notation  to  promote 
efficiency  and  application  independence  in  the  genetic  operations.  Holland15  provides  evidence  that  a  binary  coding  of 
the  genetic  information  may  be  the  optimal  representation.  Other  characteristics  of  the  genetic  operators  remain  imple¬ 
mentation  dependent,  such  as  whether  both  of  the  new  structures  obtained  from  crossover  are  retained,  whether  the 
parents  themselves  survive,  and  which  other  suuctures  are  replaced  if  the  population  size  is  to  remain  constant.  In 
addition,  issues  such  as  the  size  of  the  population,  crossover  rate,  mutation  rate,  generation  gap,  and  selection  suategy 
have  been  shown  to  affect  the  efficiency  with  which  a  genetic  algorithm  operates. 

Since  they  rely  on  the  accumulation  of  evidence  rather  than  on  domain  dependent  knowledge,  genetic  algorithms 
arc  ideal  for  optimization  in  applications  where  domain  theories  or  other  applicable  knowledge  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  formulate.  However,  there  are  certain  drawbacks  to  genetic  algorithms  which  make  them  inappropriate  for  certain 
applications.  For  example,  genetic  system  usually  require  the  evaluation  of  a  large  number  of  candidate  solutions.  In 
application  domains  where  the  evaluation  process  is  expensive,  the  computational  effort  to  perform  numerous  evalua¬ 
tions  may  be  prohibitive.  However,  research  by  Fitzpatrick  and  Grefcnstette5  has  shown  that  a  simple  statistical 
approximation  to  a  complex  evaluation  process  can  allow  genetic  systems  to  effectively  adapt  in  these  situations  and 
converge  to  global  maxima. 

To  date,  genetic  algorithms  have  been  applied  to  a  wide  diversity  of  problems.  They  have  been  used  in  combina¬ 
torial  optimization,13  22  VLSI  layout,7  gas  pipeline  operations,"- 12  and  machine  learning.16,23  With  regards  to  com¬ 
puter  vision  applications,  Fitzpatrick  ct.  al6  have  used  genetic  algorithms  in  solving  the  vision  problem  of  image  regis¬ 
tration.  In  this  work,  the  genetic  system  was  used  to  select  a  set  of  transformation  parameters  which  correctly  align  a 
pair  of  images.  Genetic  algorithms  have  also  been  used  in  computer  vision  for  generating  image  domain  feature  detec¬ 
tors  by  Gillies.10 
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4.  ADAPTIVE  IMAGE  SEGMENTATION 

Genetic  algorithms  can  be  used  in  three  different  fashions  to  facilitate  an  adaptive  behavior  within  a  computer 
system.  The  simplest  approach  is  to  allow'  the  genetic  system  to  modify  the  set  of  control  parameters  which  affect  the 
output  of  an  existing  computer  program.  By  monitoring  the  quality  of  the  resulting  program  output,  the  genetic  system 
can  dynamically  change  the  parameters  to  achieve  the  best  performance.  A  second  approach  allows  the  genetic  com¬ 
ponent  to  modify  the  complex  data  structures  within  an  algorithm  or  production  rule  system.  By  modifying  the  control 
mechanism  or  agenda  in  an  algorithm  or  the  organization  of  data  frames  in  a  rule-based  system,  the  genetic  algorithm 
can  bring  about  changes  in  the  system’s  behavior.  Finally,  the  most  complex  implementation  allows  the  genetic  system 
to  actually  make  changes  in  the  executable  code  of  a  program.  In  most  ctr^s,  this  adaptation  involves  changing  the 
condition/action  statements  of  a  rule  in  a  production  system.  Since  almost  every  segmentation  algorithm  contains 
parameters  w  hich  are  used  to  control  the  segmentation  results,  we  have  adopted  the  first  strategy  listed  above. 

Adaptive  image  segmentation  requires  this  ability  to  modify  control  parameters  in  order  to  respond  to  changes 
which  occur  in  the  image  as  a  result  of  varying  environmental  conditions.  The  block  diagram  of  our  approach  to  adap¬ 
tive  image  segmentation  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  After  acquiring  an  input  image,  the  system  analyzes  the  image  charac¬ 
teristics  and  passes  this  information,  in  conjunction  with  the  observed  external  variables,  to  the  genetic  learning  com¬ 
ponent.  Using  this  data,  the  genetic  system  selects  an  appropriate  parameter  combination,  which  is  passed  to  the  image 
segmentation  process.  After  the  image  has  been  segmented,  the  results  arc  evaluated  and  an  appropriate  reward  is  gen¬ 
erated  and  passed  back  to  the  genetic  algorithm.  This  process  continues  until  a  segmentation  result  of  acceptable  qual¬ 
ity  is  produced  using  a  set  of  control  parameters.  The  details  of  each  component  in  this  procedure  will  be  described  in 
the  follow  ing  subsections. 

4.1  IMAGE  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  input  image  must  be  analyzed  so  that  a  set  of  features  can  be  extracted  to  aid  in  the  parameter  selection  pro¬ 
cess  by  the  genetic  component.  A  set  of  characteristics  of  the  image  is  obtained  by  computing  specific  properties  of 
the  digital  image  itself  as  well  as  by  observing  the  environmental  conditions  in  which  the  image  was  acquired.  Each 
type  of  information  encapsulates  knowledge  that  can  be  used  to  determine  an  appropriate  starting  point  for  the  parame¬ 
ter  adaptation  process. 

Image  analysis  produces  a  set  of  image  statistics  which  measure  various  properties  of  the  digital  image.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  plausible  image  statistics  which  can  be  used,  including: 

•  First  Order  Properties:  Measure  the  shape  of  the  first-order  image  histogram.  Information  includes 
mean,  variance,  skewness,  kurtosis,  energy,  and  entropy. 

•  Second  Order  Properties:  Measure  the  histogram  features  based  on  joint  probability  distributions 
between  pairs  of  pixels.  Information  includes  autocorrelation,  covariance,  inertia,  cooccurrence  matrices, 
and  other  derived  properties. 


Figure  2:  Block  diagram  of  the  adaptive  image  segmentation  process. 
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•  Histogram  Peak/Valley  Properties:  Measure  the  values  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  image  histo¬ 
gram.  Information  includes  maximum  peak  height  divided  by  minimum  valley  height,  total  number  of 
histogram  peaks,  maximum  peak  location,  minimum  valley  location,  distance  between  maximum  peak 
and  minimum  valley,  and  maximum  peak-to-valiey  ratio. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  initial  research,  we  have  ignored  the  second  order  histogram  properties  since  they  are  expensive 
to  compute.  Further,  they  may  not  be  necessary  if  the  selected  first  order  properties  and  the  peak/valley  properties  are 
sufficiently  able  to  represent  the  internal  image  characteristics. 

External  variables  can  also  be  used  to  characterize  an  input  image.  These  factors  specify  the  conditions  in  which 
Lhe  image  was  acquired.  They  include  information  such  as  the  time  of  day,  time  of  year,  cloud  cover,  temperature, 
humidity,  and  other  environmental  factors  such  as  the  presence  of  rain,  snow,  haze,  fog,  etc.  These  conditions  all 
affect  the  quality  of  the  image,  which  in  turn  necessitates  changes  in  control  parameters,  and  thus  they  provide  useful 
information  in  representing  the  overall  characteristics  of  the  input  image. 

4.2  GENETIC  LEARNING  SYSTEM 

Once  the  image  statistics  and  external  variables  have  been  obtained,  the  genetic  learning  component  uses  this 
information  to  select  an  initial  set  of  segmentation  algorithm  parameters.  A  simple  classifier  system  is  used  to 
represent  the  image  characteristics  and  the  associated  segmentation  parameters.  Figure  3  shows  a  simplified  example  of 
a  classifier  used  by  the  genetic  learning  component.  The  classifier  stores  the  current  fitness  of  the  parameter  settings, 
the  image  statistics  and  external  variables  of  the  image,  and  the  segmentation  parameter  set  which  is  being  adapted  by 
the  genetic  algorithm.  The  image  statistics  and  external  variables  form  the  condition  portion  of  the  classifier,  Cj 
through  C/+y,  while  the  segmentation  parameters  indicate  the  actions,  A]  through  AN,  of  the  classifier.  Note  that  only 
the  fitness  value  and  the  action  portion  of  the  classifier  are  subject  to  genetic  adaptation;  the  conditions  remain  static 
for  the  life  of  the  classifier. 

The  classifier  used  in  our  initial  experiments  is  somewhat  more  complex  than  the  one  pictured  in  Figure  3  since 
we  are  using  color  imagery.  We  compute  the  first  order  histogram  statistics  and  the  histogram  peak/valley  properties 
for  each  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  components  of  the  color  image.  All  of  this  information  is  then  stored  in  the 
classifier.  The  external  image  variables,  however,  retain  the  same  representation  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Using  the  image  characteristics  for  a  new  image,  the  genetic  learning  system  compares  this  information  with  the 
current  population  of  classifiers.  The  algorithm  computes  a  ranked  list  of  individuals  which  have  characteristics  similar 
to  the  current  image.  Using  the  highest  ranked  individual  first,  the  genetic  algorithm  sends  the  parameter  set  from  the 
selected  individual  to  the  segmentation  component.  After  the  image  has  been  segmerted,  the  results  are  reviewed  by 
the  evaluation  system.  If  the  segmentation  quality  is  above  a  predefined  threshold  of  acceptance,  the  process  terminates 
and  a  new  classifier  is  created  using  the  characteristic  values  obtained  from  the  new  image,  :he  parameter  values  which 
led  to  the  acceptable  results,  and  the  fitness  value  that  was  achieved.  The  new  classifier  is  added  to  the  current  popula¬ 
tion,  replacing  the  individual  which  currently  has  the  weakest  fitness  value. 


Population 


Figure  3:  Representation  of  a  classifier  used  by  the  genetic  learning  system. 
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Alternatively,  if  after  testing  some  preset  number  of  the  ranked  classifiers,  the  system  has  not  achieved  acceptable 
segmentation  quality,  the  genetic  learning  process  is  invoked  on  the  set  of  tested  classifiers.  A  new  seed  population  of 
classifiers  is  temporarily  created  using  the  characteristics  from  the  current  image  in  each  of  the  condition  fields  and  the 
parameters  sets  from  each  of  the  tested  classifiers  in  the  action  field.  The  genetic  process  is  then  applied  to  the  seed 
population  until  acceptable  performance  levels  arc  achieved  or  a  maximum  number  of  segmentations  have  been  per¬ 
formed.  At  this  point,  some  portion  from  the  set  of  new  classifiers  is  allowed  to  replace  the  weakest  elements  in  the 
initial  population.  We  only  allow  a  fraction  of  the  new  classifiers  back  into  the  original  population  to  avoid  skewing 
the  population  towards  the  characteristics  of  the  most  recently  processed  image.  Once  the  least  lit  members  of  the 
population  have  been  replaced,  the  system  is  ready  to  process  a  new  image. 


4.3  SEGMENTATION  ALGORITHM 

Since  we  will  be  working  with  color  imagery  in  our  experiments,  we  have  selected  the  PHOENIX  segmentation 
algorithm  developed  by  Shafer  and  Kanadc  at  Camegie-Mellon  University.18-21  This  system  employs  a  region  splitting 
technique14  which  uses  information  from  the  histograms  of  the  red,  green,  and  blue  image  components  simultaneously. 
Basically,  the  algorithm  recursively  splits  regions  in  the  image  into  smaller  subregions  on  the  basis  of  a  pcak/valley 
analysis  of  the  various  color  histograms.  Fifteen  different  parameters18  are  used  to  control  the  thresholds  and  termina¬ 
tion  conditions  used  within  the  algorithm.  Of  these  fifteen  values,  we  have  selected  the  two  of  the  most  critical  param¬ 
eters  which  affect  the  overall  results  of  the  segmentation  process,  maxmin  and  hsmooth.  Maxmin  specifies  the  lowest 
acceptable  pcak-to-valley-height  ratio  used  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  split  a  large  region  into  two  or  more 
smaller  parts.  Hsmooth  controls  the  width  of  the  window  used  to  smooth  the  histogram  of  each  image  region  during 
segmentation.  Smoothing  helps  to  remove  small  histogram  peaks  corresponding  to  noise  in  the  image.  Future  experi¬ 
ments  may  increase  the  number  of  selected  parameters  used  for  adaptation  in  order  to  investigate  more  difficult  seg¬ 
mentation  tasks. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  PHOENIX  algorithm,  we  find  that  incorrect  values  in  the  two  main  parameters  lead  to 
results  in  which,  at  one  extreme,  the  target  in  not  extracted  from  the  background,  to  the  other  extreme  in  which  the  tar¬ 
get  is  broken  up  into  many  small  regions  that  arc  of  little  use  to  higher  level  processes.  By  measuring  segmentation 
performance  using  appropriate  quality  criteria,  th  .  genetic  process  attempts  to  identify  a  parameter  set  that  yields 
results  between  these  two  extremes.  The  segmentation  quality  criteria  arc  described  in  the  next  section. 

4.4  SEGMENTATION  EVALUATION 

After  the  image  segmentation  process  has  been  completed  by  the  PHOENIX  algorithm,  wc  must  measure  the 
overall  quality  of  the  segmented  image.  There  arc  a  large  number  of  segmentation  quality  measures  that  have  been 
suggested,2  although  none  have  achieved  widespread  acceptance  as  a  universal  measure  of  segmentation  quality.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  using  only  a  single  quality  measure,  wc  have  incorporated  an  evaluation  technique 
which  uses  the  weighted  sum  of  the  five  different  quality  measures  as  the  overall  fitness  for  a  particular  parameter  set. 
The  reward  that  is  generated  from  this  approach  is  a  scalar  measurement  of  the  parameter  set’s  utility.  However,  a 
more  complex  vector  evaluation  which  provides  multidimensional  feedback  on  segmentation  quality  can  be  used.20  In 
our  initial  experiments,  wc  use  only  a  scalar  measure  of  quality  for  simplicity. 

The  measures  of  segmentation  quality  that  wc  have  selected  for  this  work  include  (weighting  shown  in 
parentheses): 

(1)  Edge-Border  Coincidence  (.20):  Measures  the  overlap  of  the  region  borders  in  the  image  acquired  fiom 
the  segmentation  algorithm  relative  to  the  borders  found  using  an  edge  operator.  In  our  application,  we 
used  the  Sobcl  operator  to  compute  the  necessary  edge  information. 

(2)  Boundary  Discrepancy  (.40):  Measures  the  total  number  of  overlapping  boundary  pixels  in  the  ground 
truth  image  and  the  segmented  image,  minus  the  total  number  of  non-overlapping  pixels  in  these  two 
images. 

(3)  Pixel  M ^classification  (.  i 5):  Measures  the  number  of  target  pixels  misclassified  as  background  pixels 
and  the  number  of  background  pixels  misclassified  as  target  pixels. 

(4)  Target  Contrast  (.15):  Measures  the  contrast  between  the  target  and  the  background  in  the  segmented 
image,  relative  to  the  target  contrast  in  the  ground  truth  image. 

(5)  Target  Overlap  (10):  Measures  the  area  of  intersection  between  the  target  region  in  the  ground  truth 
image  and  the  segmented  image,  divided  by  the  union  of  the  target  regions. 

The  last  four  quality  measures  require  the  availability  of  ground  truth  information  which  represents  the  ideal  seg¬ 
mentation  of  the  image.  For  these  experiments,  the  ground  truth  information  is  acquired  by  interactively  running  die 
PHOENIX  algorithm  on  the  image  to  obtain  the  best  overall  results.  The  weighted  sum  of  the  five  quality  measures  is 
computed  once  each  of  the  individual  measures  is  known.  The  fitness  of  the  parameter  set  is  represented  by  this 
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weighted  sum  value.  In  actual  applications,  the  segmentation  quality  would  be  provided  by  a  higher  level  process  that 
was  performing  region  labeling  or  object  recognition  and  would  be  able  to  relate  the  quality  of  the  segmentation  with 
the  region  labeling  results. 


5.  INITIAL  EXPERIMENTS 

The  experiments  we  have  performed  to  date  use  simplified  scenes  in  which  the  position  and  intensity  of  the  light¬ 
ing  have  been  changed.  The  variations  in  each  scene  are  meant  to  approximate  lighting  conditions  in  outdoor  imagery, 
where  the  angle  of  the  sun  varies  over  time  and  the  intensity  changes  due  to  environmental  conditions.  We  have 
selected  three  images  in  order  to  evaluate  the  parameter  optimization  capabilities  of  the  genetic  algorithm  in  the  image 
segmentation  domain.  The  images,  shown  in  Figure  4,  are  color  images  (red,  green,  and  blue  components)  which  are 
128  by  128  pixels  in  size.  In  these  initial  images,  only  the  lighting  intensity  has  been  modified  between  scenes.  The 
position  of  the  lighting  and  the  camera  remain  fixed.  The  car  shown  at  the  bottom  of  images  is  considered  the  object 
of  interest  for  these  experiments.  The  ground  truth  data  for  these  images  was  obtained  by  interactively  running  the 
PHOENIX  algorithm  on  Frame  1  (highest  contrast  image).  The  ground  truth  image  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 

The  first  issue  of  concern  for  the  experiments  was  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  control  parameters  for  the 
genetic  algorithm  itself,  e.g.  the  population  size,  crossover  rate,  mutation  rate,  and  maximum  number  of  allowable 


Frame  1  Frame  2  Frame  3 

Figure  4:  Imagery  used  to  evaluate  the  adaptive  image  segmentation  process.  In  each  image,  the 
lighting  intensity  has  been  changed  to  simulate  varying  environmental  conditions. 


Figure  5:  Ground  truth  data  used  for  evaluating  the  images  shown  in  Figure  4. 


generations  (or  maximum  number  of  segmentation  cycles)  of  the  genetic  process.  To  properly  select  these  values,  and 
further,  to  validate  the  performance  of  genetic  process  for  our  image  segmentation  problem,  we  exhaustively  defined 
the  objective  function  for  the  first  image  (Frame  1).  The  two  segmentation  parameters  that  were  selected  for  adaptation 
(max m  in  and  hsmooth)  were  constrained  to  a  useful  range  of  values  and  then  allowed  to  take  on  32  distinct  values 
within  those  ranges.  Maxmin  values,  which  affect  the  segmentation  quality  in  a  non-linear  fashion,  were  sampled 
exponentially  over  a  range  of  values  from  100  to  1100.  Values  near  100  were  spaced  closer  together  than  values  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  range.  Hsmooth  values  were  sampled  linearly,  using  odd  numbers  between  1  and  63,  inclusive.  This 
allocation  provided  a  search  space  of  1024  different  parameter  combinations.  For  each  parameter  set.  Frame  1  (Figure 
4)  was  segmented  and  the  results  were  evaluated  using  the  quality  measures  described  in  section  4.4.  The  individual 
surfaces,  along  with  the  combined  segmentation  quality  measure,  are  shown  in  Figure  6,  Notice  that  the  individual  sur¬ 
faces  as  well  as  the  combined  surface  are  very  complex  and  can  not  be  effectively  optimized  using  traditional  optimiza¬ 
tion  techniques. 

Once  the  surface  was  exhaustively  defined,  we  were  able  to  apply  the  genetic  algorithm  to  this  search  space  and 
efficiently  test  various  combinations  of  genetic  parameters  without  incurring  the  cost  of  image  segmentation  at  every 
step.  Additionally,  since  we  know  the  maximum  value  of  the  surface,  we  can  determine  when  the  adaptive  system  has 
created  individuals  within  a  given  threshold  of  the  maximum.  This  information  provides  us  with  the  stopping  criterion 
lor  the  First  image.  After  30  trial  runs  using  various  combinations  of  genetic  parameters,  we  found  that  a  population 
size  of  10,  a  crossover  rate  of  0.8,  and  a  mutation  rate  of  0.01  produced  the  fastest  convergence  rate.  This  set  of 
genetic  parameters  allowed  the  adaptive  system,  which  started  from  a  random  selection  of  individuals,  to  locate  a 
parameter  set  that  was  w  ithin  1%  of  the  global  maximum  value  in  only  three  generations  (26  total  segmentations).  Fig¬ 
ure  7(a)  illustrates  the  ten  randomly  generated  parameter  locations  (blackened  squares)  for  Frame  1  at  the  beginning  of 
the  genetic  process.  Figure  7(b)  displays  the  ten  final  population  locations  at  the  end  of  the  third  generation.  Note  that 
in  Figures  7(a)  and  7(b),  some  population  members  are  not  visible  due  to  the  viewing  angle  of  the  surface.  In  order  to 
judge  the  progress  of  the  segmentation  quality  at  each  generation.  Figure  8  shows  the  segmentation  results  for  the  best 
i  maximum  fitness)  parameter  set  at  the  end  of  each  generation.  The  sequence  show  the  increase  in  segmentation  accu¬ 
racy,  as  compared  to  the  ground  truth  image  in  Figure  5,  at  the  end  of  each  generation.  By  the  end  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion.  the  maximum  fitness  is  high  enough  to  halt  any  further  segmentation.  The  ten  members  of  the  population  at  the 
end  of  the  third  generation  are  stored  for  later  use  in  processing  images  with  similar  characteristics. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  processing  Frame  1  was  used  during  the  processing  of  the  Frame  2  and  Frame  3 
shown  in  Figure  4.  Using  die  same  population  size,  crossover  rate,  and  mutation  rate,  the  images  were  processed. 
However,  in  these  two  images,  the  objective  function  was  not  exhaustively  computed  so  each  individual  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  each  generation  resulted  in  a  segmentation  cycle  followed  by  a  subsequent  performance  evaluation  step. 
Further,  since  the  maximum  value  of  the  objective  function  was  not  known,  the  stopping  criteria  was  selected  by  stop¬ 
ping  after  a  given  number  of  generations,  as  determined  from  evaluating  the  convergence  rale  of  Frame  1.  Because  of 
variations  in  the  shape  and  maximum  value  of  the  objective  function,  which  arc  caused  by  the  minor  differences  in  all 
three  images  in  Figure  4,  the  number  of  generations  before  stopping  was  increased  from  three  to  five  for  Frames  2  and 
3  to  insure  that  the  final  results  would  be  of  high  quality.  Figures  9  and  10  display  the  best  segmentation  results 
obtained  at  the  end  of  each  generation  for  Frames  2  and  3,  respectively. 

In  order  to  summarize  the  performance  of  the  genetic  algorithm  on  the  objective  functions  for  the  three  images. 
Figure  1 1  charts  the  maximum  and  average  segmentation  performance  through  12  complete  generations.  The  adaptive 
process  was  allowed  to  run  100  segmentation  iterations  to  analyze  the  convergence  rate  in  each  of  the  three  images. 
As  the  maximum  performance  chart  (Figure  11(a))  shows,  the  genetic  optimization  technique  achieved  maximum 
results  within  5  generations  in  all  cases.  In  addition,  the  average  performance  chart  (Figure  11(b))  indicates  an  upw'ard 
trend  in  the  performance  level  of  the  population  members. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  shown  the  ability  of  "enctlc  algorithms  to  provide  high  quality  segmentation  results  in  a  minimal 
number  of  segmentation  cycles.  The  Hedge  gained  during  the  processing  of  an  image  can  be  stored  for  later  use  in 

a  large  population  of  classifiers  w'>\  n  suggest  high  quality  classifiers  for  images  with  similar  characteristics,  thus 

avoiding  the  use  of  random  parair  \i  Hting  during  the  initial  genetic  processing.  In  some  cases,  the  parameter  set¬ 
tings  suggested  by  the  initial  classifiers  mnv  produce  acceptable  segmentation  results  after  only  one  segmentation  cycle. 

Tl  c  next  series  of  experiments  c  :y  planned  will  utilize  the  final  populations  created  from  each  of  the  three 
images  as  a  larger  population  fi  m  whit  the  genetic  learning  system  can  select.  As  each  image  is  sequentially  pro¬ 
cessed,  the  new  classifiers  which  ax  created  will  replace  the  weakest  members  of  the  current  population  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  classifiers  will  begin  to  increase  In  this  manner,  the  system  will  be  able  to  learn  from  experience  and  apply 
this  knowledge  in  succeeding  image  processing  stages. 

In  addition  to  implementing  the  complete  genetic  learning  system  just  described,  we  will  investigate  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  additional  parameter  values  and  measure  the  improvement  in  segmentation  performance  by  doing  so.  There 
may  exist  a  maximum  number  of  useful  parameters,  beyond  which  the  cost  of  adaptation  exceeds  the  overall 
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(b) 

Figure  7;  Search  points  used  during  genetic  adaptation  on  Frame  1,  indicated  as  darkened  squares  on 
the  objective  function,  (a)  Randomly  selected  starting  point  locations,  (b)  Locations  of  population 
members  at  the  end  of  the  third  generation,  which  show  an  increase  in  overall  population  fitness. 


Generation  1 


Generation  2 


Generation  3 


Generation  5 

Figure  9:  Best  segmentation  results  of  Frame  2  (Figure  4)  at  the  end  of  each  generation. 


Generation  1 


Generation  2 


Generation  3 


Figure  10:  Best  segmentation  results  of  Frame  3  (Figure  4)  at  the  end  of  each  generation. 


Figure  11:  Performance  summary  for  the  three  images,  (a)  Maximum  segmentation  performance  at 
the  end  of  each  generation,  (b)  Average  segmentation  performance  at  the  end  of  each  generation. 


improvement  in  segmentation  quality.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  evaluate  this  hypothesis.  We  also  plan  to  test 
the  adaptive  segmentation  process  on  outdoor  imagery,  in  which  realistic  lighting  and  other  environmental  changes  can 
be  observed.  Using  this  imagery,  we  will  evaluate  the  improvement  in  performance  (effectiveness  and  efficiency)  of 
our  adaptive  system  versus  one  with  no  adaptive  capabilities. 

Several  important  findings  arc  worth  mentioning  at  this  point.  First,  one  crucial  advantage  is  that  the  genetic 
algorithm  can  be  easily  applied  to  any  segmentation  technique  which  can  be  controlled  through  parameter  changes.  In 
addition,  we  can  choose  to  adapt  the  entire  parameter  set  or  just  a  few  of  the  critical  parameters,  depending  on  the  final 
quality  of  the  results  that  are  desired.  Second,  it  is  useful  to  note  that  the  adaptive  segmentation  system  is  only  as 
robust  as  the  segmentation  technique  which  is  employed.  It  cannot  cause  an  algorithm  to  modify  the  manner  in  which 
it  performs  the  segmentation  task.  It  can  only  optimize  the  manner  in  which  the  algorithm  converges  to  its  best  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  particular  image.  However,  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  multiple  segmentation  algorithms  available  and  let  the 
genetic  process  itself  dynamically  select  the  appropriate  algorithm  based  on  image  characteristics.  Another  important 
point  is  that,  although  we  have  only  used  color  images  in  these  experiments,  the  technique  itself  is  applicable  to  any 
type  of  imagery  whose  characteristics  can  properly  be  represented.  This  set  includes  FLIR,  LADAR,  MMW,  and  gray 
scale  imagery.  Finally,  the  genetic  process  described  in  this  paper  may  soon  be  able  to  benefit  from  advances  in  paral¬ 
lel  computing  and  VLSI  technology,  which  are  now  beginning  to  produce  chips  that  can  perform  the  image  segmenta¬ 
tion  process  in  real  time.17 
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Abstract 

We  present  a  hierarchical  optimization  approach  to  the  image  partitioning  problem:  that  of  finding  a  complete 
and  stable  description  of  an  image,  in  terms  of  a  specified  descriptive  language,  that  is  simplest  in  the  sense  of 
shortest  description  length.  The  first  stage  in  the  hierarchy  uses  a  low-order  polynomial  description  of  the  intensity 
variation  within  each  region  and  a  chain-code-like  description  of  the  region  boundaries.  By  using  a  regular-grid 
finite-element  representation  for  the  image,  the  optimization  technique,  called  a  continuation  method,  reduces  to  a 
simple,  local,  parallel,  and  iterative  algorithm  that  is  ideally  suited  to  the  Connection  Machine™.  Also  presented 
are  some  preliminary  results  of  the  second  stage,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  are  described  in  terms  of 
straight-line  segments.  In  this  case,  a  parallel  implementation  of  a  dynamic-programming  algorithm  is  used  to  find 
the  simplest  description. 


Introduction 

Vision  can  be  thought  of  as  an  inference  process — one  in  which  a  description  of  the  outside  world  is  inferred 
from  images  of  the  world,  prior  information  about  the  world,  and  prior  information  about  the  image  sensor.  The 
particular  kind  of  inference  process  used  in  this  paper  might  be  called  “inference  to  the  simplest  explanation”  or, 
more  formally,  “minimal-length  encoding”  [1,8,11,21,23,25,28,29].  The  basic  idea  is  that  prior  information  about  the 
world  and  the  sensor  is  incorporated  in  the  language  used  to  describe  the  world  and  sensor,  and  the  inference  process 
is  to  find  the  simplest  (i.e.,  shortest)  description  in  that  language  that  exactly  reproduces  the  given  images. 

The  basic  motivation  behind  this  inference  process  is  the  following  hypothesis.  If  one  can  find  a  language  that 
provides  an  efficient  description  of  a  large  number  of  observations  (images),  then  the  simplest  descriptions  in  that 
language  tell  us  something  about  the  causes  of  the  observations. 

For  example,  consider  a  sequence  of  images  of  a  static  scene.  Certainly,  a  complete  three-dimensional  description 
of  the  shape  and  color  of  objects  and  light  sources,  plus  a  description  of  the  camera  parameters  would  be  extremely 
efficient  because,  having  once  described  the  scene  (however  complex  that  may  be),  each  image  can  be  reproduced 
by  simply  specifying  the  camera  parameters  and  invoking  a  rendering  algorithm.  Moreover,  one  can  argue  that,  for 
sufficiently  complex  scenes  and  for  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  distinct  images,  no  other  language  could  ever  be 
as  efficient  without  also  decomposing  the  description  into  three-dimensional  objects  and  a  camera.  Thus,  in  this 
example  at  least,  simplicity  of  description  leads  us  to  the  correct  decomposition  of  the  causes  of  the  images. 

When  viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  solution  to  the  computer  vision  problem  has  two  parts.  First  is  the  design 
of  an  efficient  language  for  describing  images  based  on  our  understanding  of  the  causal  processes  that  combine  to 
form  images.  Second  is  the  design  of  computationally  effective  procedures  for  finding  the  simplest  descriptions  in  this 
language.  However,  because  of  the  enormous  search  spaces,  these  two  aspects  cannot  be  so  neatly  separated — the 
language  must  undoubtedly  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  search  for  simple  descriptions. 

One  way  of  combining  these  two  aspects  is  to  design  a  hierarchical  descriptive  language  such  that  incrementally 
more  efficient  descriptions  can  be  obtained  at  each  level  via  an  incremental  decomposition  of  the  image  into  ever 
smaller  groups  of  causal  processes.  At  the  first  level  (the  image),  all  of  the  causal  processes  are  grouped  into  a  single 
description — an  array  of  intensities. 

'The  work  reported  here  was  partially  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract  MDA903-S6-C- 
0084. 
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I  propose  !  hat  at  the  second  level,  t he  image  he  decomposed  into  two  groups  of  causal  processes:  the  projection  of 
an  idealized  world  onto  an  idealized  image  plane,  and  the  deviations  from  this  projection  due  to  small-scale  texturing 
of  objects,  sensor  noise,  and  the  point-spread  function  of  the  image  sensor.  The  complete  language  for  describing 
this  decomposition,  and  the  complete  algorithm  for  finding  the  simplest  description  in  this  language,  are  described 
in  another  paper  by  this  author  [15],  The  algorithm  is  a  significant  improvement  over  that  first  presented  in  [16], 
In  i  Ins  paper,  we  present  the  language  and  a  Connection  Machine™  (CM)  implementation  of  the  algorithm  for  the 
special  case  in  which  the  image  is  decomposed  into  the  sum  of  an  underlying  piecewise-constant  image  and  white 
noise  with  known  variance.  This  underlying  image  is  described  by  regions  of  constant  intensity,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  regions  are  described  by  a  chain-code  boundary.2 

Having  thus  removed  the  stochastic  deviations  at  the  second  level,  it  should  be  possible  to  decompose  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  underlying  image  into  two  or  more  groups  of  causal  processes  at  the  third  level.  A  first  step  in 
this  direction  is  presented  here  by  finding  the  simplest  description  of  the  chain-coded  region  boundaries  in  terms  of 
straight  lines  using  a  parallel  dynamic  programming  algorithm  implemented  on  the  CM.  The  parallelism  reduces  the 
O(n-)  dynamic  programming  algorithm  to  an  O(n)  algorithm,  where  n  is  the  number  of  elements  in  the  chain-code. 

Continuing  in  this  manner,  one  should  eventually  decompose  the  description  of  the  image  into  its  individual 
causal  processes  and  t heir  interrelationships.  How  such  a  hierarchy  might  difTer  from  more  traditional  computer 
vision  ones,  such  as  Barrow  and  Tenenbaum's  “Intrinsic  Images”  [2],  Marr’s  “2|-D  Sketch”  [19],  or  those  emerging 
from  neurophysiology  and  psychophysics  [7,13],  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  tlie  next  section,  we  present  the  mathematics  and  implementation  of  the  special  case  of  a  piecewise-constant 
underlying  image.  In  short,  the  problem  of  finding  the  shortest  description  is  posed  as  a  global  optimization  problem, 
wherein  the  objective  function  is  directly  related  to  the  description  length.  Because  of  the  nonlinearities  induced 
by  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the  underlying  image,  the  objective  function  is  highly  nonconvex,  so  that  standard 
optimization  techniques  cannot  find  the  global  minimum.  Instead,  a  technique  called  a  continuation  method  is  used. 
This  technique  uses  a  regular-grid,  finite-element  representation  for  the  underlying  image.  With  this  representation, 
the  continuation  method  reduces  to  a  simple,  local,  parallel,  and  iterative  algorithm  that  is  ideally  suited  to  such 
massively  parallel  architectures  as  the  CM.  Results  and  timings  of  the  implementation  are  presented. 

Following  this,  we  present  the  details  of  the  language  and  algorithm  for  describing  the  chain-coded  region  bound¬ 
aries  in  terms  of  straight  lines  using  a  parallel  dynamic  programming  algorithm  implemented  on  the  CM.  Results 
and  timings  of  the  implementation  are  presented. 


Image  Segmentation 

For  this  paper,  we  shall  only  consider  in  detail  the  special  case  in  which  a  real  image  is  the  sum  of  an  underlying 
piecewise-constant  image  and  white  noise  with  known  variance.  The  more  general  case  of  an  underlying  pieceivise- 
, smooth  image  and  white  noise  with  unknown  variance  is  treated  elsewhere  [15].  See  also  the  work  of  Pednault  [23] 
for  a  dynamic-programming  solution  to  finding  t lie  simplest  description  for  one-dimensional  signals. 

We  denote  the  real  n  x  m  image  by  the  vector  z  indexed  by  »  E  I  =  1, . . . ,  nm.  The  underlying  image  u(x,  y)  is 
represented  by  a  regular  grid  of  square  1  x  1  elements,  with  each  element  centered  at  the  coordinate  (a,q,  t/,-)  of  the 
ith  pixel  in  the  real  image.  The  lxl  square  centered  at  (*j,y,-)  is  the  spatial  domain  Aj  of  the  ith  element,  and  the 
value  of  the  element  is  Thus, 

u{x,y)  =  Hi  V  (x,  y)  E  A’,,  i  G  /, 

and  the  underlying  image  is  completely  represented  by  the  vector  u  =  {«;,  i  G  /}. 

Similarly,  we  represent  the  noise  by  the  vector  r.  Thus,  the  statement  that  the  real  image  is  the  sum  of  the 
underlying  image  and  the  noise  can  be  written  a s 

z  =  u  +  r.  (1) 

A  consequence  of  this  choice  of  representations  is  that  discontinuities  in  the  underlying  image  can  occur  only  along 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  boundaries  between  the  grid  elements.  One  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  underlying  image 
is  uniquely  specified  when  there  is  no  noise  (namely,  u  =  z).  However,  a  more  sophisticated  representation  in  which 
elements  have  variable  shape  is  also  possible.  This  is  an  excellent  avenue  for  future  research. 

Using  the  above  definitions,  the  problem  of  finding  the  simplest  description  is  therefore 

(u*,r*)=  min  |£„(«)|  +  |£r(r)[, 

(u,r)z=u+r 

2  Although  only  this  special  case  is  presented  here,  the  complete  algorithm  has  been  implemented  on  the  CM. 
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where  Cu  and  £r  denote  the  languages  used  to  describe  u  and  r.  From  Eq.  1,  the  equivalent  problem  is 

u'  =  min  |£„(u)|  +  |£r(z  -  u)|. 

There  are  two  steps  involved  in  solving  this  problem.  First,  we  must  define  the  languages  £u  and  £r.  Second,  we 
must  specify  a  computationally  feasible  procedure  for  finding  u'  and  for  determining  the  stability  of  the  solution. 

Defining  Descriptive  Languages 


I  he  first  task,  then,  is  to  define  a  language  for  describing  the  underlying  piecewise-constant  image  u.  By  definition, 
u  is  composed  of  regions  of  constant  intensity.  Thus,  for  each  region,  we  need  specify  only  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  region  boundaries  and  the  constant  intensity  within  the  region.  The  region  boundaries  are  described  by  a  chain 
code  of  unit-length  line  segments  located  between  adjacent  elements;  each  line  segment  corresponds  to  the  boundary 
between  adjacent  square  grid  elements.  The  number  of  bits  required  to  describe  each  region  is  thus  proportional 
to  the  number  of  elements  in  the  chain  plus  a  constant  to  specify  the  constant  intensity  and  the  first  element  of 
the  chain.  The  total  number  of  bits  required  to  specify  the  underlying  image  is  thus  proportional  to  the  number  of 
regions  plus  the  total  length  of  the  region  boundaries. 

Because  region  boundaries  occur  only  when  spatially  adjacent  elements  of  u  are  different,  their  total  length  can 
be  determined  locally  by  counting  all  adjacent  elements  (tq ,  u} )  that  have  a  nonzero  difference  and  dividing  by  2 
(because  region  boundaries  will  be  counted  twice  this  way).  Thus,  the  total  length  of  the  region  boundaries  is 

ie  /  j€N, 

where 

A ri  =  the  set  of  neighbors  of  the  iih  element 
6(x)  =  the  Kronecker  delta  = 

When  the  regions  are  relatively  large,  a  good  approximation  to  the  number  of  bits  required  to  describe  u  is  thus 

IA.(»)I*5£  £(!-«(«* -«,■)),  (2) 

ief  jew, 

where  b  is  the  sum  of  ( 1)  the  number  of  bits  required  to  encode  each  element  in  the  chain  code  and  (2)  the  number  of 
bits  required  to  encode  the  constant  intensity  and  starting  element,  divided  by  the  average  region-boundary  length. 

As  for  describing  the  noise,  the  fewest  bits  required  to  describe  data  generated  by  a  stochastic  process  is  the 
negative  base-two  logarithm  of  the  probability  of  observing  that  data  [25].  Because  we  assume  the  noise  to  be 
uncorrelated, 


|  1  if  x  =  0 
0  otherwise 


|£r(r)|  =  -  log,  P(r)  =  -log,  JJP(r,) 

•  €/ 

=  -£l°g2P(r,'). 

>e/ 

Furthermore,  we  assume  the  noise  to  be  quantized  white  noise,  where  the  elements  are  drawn  from  a  normal  distri¬ 
bution  and  then  quantized  to  the  nearest  q,  the  precision  of  the  pixels  in  the  real  image.  Thus, 


P(r, 


_  1 

s)  4,j,  v^^eXPV2  <r2J 
.2 


dx 


exp  j  ~  )  when  q  <  a, 


and 


\/27r  cr2 

-  log,  P(r)  «  nmc+  a  £  f 


(3) 

(4) 


<€/ 
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Thus,  for  u  and  r  satisfying  Eq.  1,  an  approximation  to  tile  total  number  of  bits  required  to  describe  u  and  r  is 

|£„(u)|  +  |£r(r)|  «  nm  c  +  L{ u), 


where 


L(u)  =  a 


~i  ~  U{ 


+  oYl  Y1  ^  ~6(Ui  ~  “;))• 


>€/  '  '  iel  j€N, 

Dropping  the  additive  constant,  the  minimization  problem  can  thus  be  written  as 


u*  =  min  L(u). 

11  '  ' 


(5) 


Defining  a  Computationally  Feasible  Procedure 

The  simplest,  direct  way  of  finding  the  global  minimum  of  L{R )  is  to  search  through  all  possible  sets  of  regions, 
calculating  the  cost  for  each  set,  and  choosing  the  set  with  the  smallest  cost.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  possible 
sets  of  regions  grows  exponentially  with  the  number  of  elements  of  u,  rendering  such  a  search  completely  infeasible. 
Even  dynamic  programming-like  algorithms  require  at  least  the  evaluation  of  the  cost  for  every  possible  simple  region, 
which  is  an  exponential  in  nm  when  n  and  m  are  greater  than  1,  again  rendering  such  a  search  computationally 
infeasible. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  Kronecker  delta  term,  L(u)  has  many  local  minima.  Thus,  standard  descent-based 
optimization  techniques  are  useless.  Also,  the  simulated-annealing  style  of  algorithms  exemplified  in  Geman  and 
Geman  [10]  are  inappropriate,  because  the  time  complexity  is  much  too  high  for  this  type  of  function  [4],  Intuitively, 
the  reason  that  stochastic  gradient-descent  algorithms  are  inappropriate  for  this  particular  objective  function  is  that 
the  function  has  extremely  narrow  (in  fact,  infinitesimally  narrow)  valleys,  so  that  even  stochastic  sampling  of  the 
surface  provides  no  guidance  for  the  search. 

Instead,  I  have  devised  an  algorithm  that  yields  something  very  close  or  equal  to  the  optimal  solution  for  a  large 
class  of  inputs.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  optimization  techniques  generally  called  continuation  methods  [9,32].  This 
algorithm  is  similar  in  spirit  to  the  algorithm  described  in  Blake  and  Zisserman  [5]  as  the  “graduated  nonconvexity,” 
or  GNC  algorithm. 

As  used  here,  a  continuation  method  embeds  the  objective  function  in  a  family  of  functions  F(u,s)  for  which  there 
is  a  single  local  minimum  at  some  large  s,  and  for  which  the  number  and  position  of  the  local  minima  converge  to 
those  of  L( u)  as  s  approaches  zero.  The  steps  of  the  continuation  method  are  straightforward.  First,  find  the  unique 
local  minimum  u°  of  L(u,s°)  for  some  sufficiently  large  s°.  Then,  track  the  local  minimum  in  u  as  a  decreasing 
function  of  s,  as  follows.  For  s‘+1  =  s1 ,  let  u(+1  be  the  result  of  taking  a  single  step  of  a  descent  algorithm,  as  applied 
to  the  objective  function  F(u,s(+1)  started  at  u  =  u‘.  When  the  descent  algorithm  converges,  let  s<+1  =  r  s*  for 
some  0  <  r  <  1,  and  repeat  until  s‘  is  sufficiently  small.  For  an  ideal  embedding,  there  will  be  no  bifurcations  along 
this  path,  and  the  value  of  u1  for  a  sufficiently  large  t  (and  hence  a  sufficiently  small  s‘)  will  be  close  or  equal  to  the 
global  minimum  of  T(u). 

The  specific  embedding  used  here  replaces  6(u;  —  uj)  with  an  exponential, 

6(ui  —  uj)  — »  e,j(u,s)  =  exp 

so  that 

L(u,s)  =  a^  Y,  U-eijfa.®))-  (6) 

.6/  V  ^  7  i€l  j€N, 

This  is  an  appropriate  embedding  because 

lim  eij(u,s)  =  6(uj  —  uj) 

so  that 

lim  F(u,s)  =  F(u), 

j  — *0 

and,  hence,  the  local  minima  of  L(u,s)  approach  the  local  minima  of  L( u).  Furthermore,  there  exists  a  unique  local 
minimum  of  L(u,s)  for  sufficiently  large  s,  namely  u  =  z.  This  is  so  because  (1)  L(u,s)  >  0  Vu,  (2)  u  =  z  is 


tin-  unique  point  tor  winch  the  first,  suniination  ol  Eq.  t>  is  identically  zero.  and  ( 1? )  I  lit'  second  summation  vanishes 
lor  arbitrarily  large  s  when  u  is  bounded,  dims,  lor  s  approaching  mlimty.  u  =  /,  is  1  lie  unique  point  for  which 
/.( n.  s)  =  0.  the  unique  local  (and  global)  minimum. 

Intuitively,  the  exponential  term  introduces  broad  valleys  when  s  is  large,  and  converges  to  the  narrow  valleys 
in  the  limit  as  s  goes  to  zero.  dims,  the  continuation  method  creates  a  kind  of  “scale  space”  representation  of 
l  lie  objective  (miction  /.( u)  (in  analogy  to  Wilkin's  scale-span'  representation  of  a  signal  [31])  and  tracks  a  local 
minimum  from  the  coarsest  scale  (where  there  is  only  one  local  minimum)  to  the  finest  scale  (where  there  are  many). 

Although  any  iterative  descent  algorithm  can  be  used  for  the  continuation  method  (see,  for  example,  the  wide 
variety  described  in  Luenberger's  excellent  book  [18]).  the  following  algorithm  has  proven  to  he  quite  eflicient  for  the 
objective  function  examined  here.  Some  experimentation  with  a  conjugate-gradient,  algorithm  has,  so  far,  reduced 
the  number  ol  iterations  by  only  a  (actor  of  two,  but  each  step  of  the  algorithm  is  about-  twice  as  long  as  the  simpler 
one  below. 


By  definition,  local  minima  of  L(n,s)  occur  when 


dLlii'S)  '2a  ,  2b 

=  —  («i  ~  -«)  +  7 — ^  e,  ;(u..s)(t/,  -  Uj)~  0, 
a-  (.s<x)-  L — ' 

1  jes. 


0ut 


which  can  be  written  in  vector  notation  as: 


win  Te 


VL(  u.  s) 


0L(u,  *■) 

On 


l>  +  A(u.  s)u  =  0, 


n»j(u,s) 

bi 


2  a  2  b  v-a 

J€.V. 

(  0  otherwise 

—2  ar, 

<T2 


(8) 


At  each  step  of  the  iterative  descent  algorithm,  we  linearize  the  above  set  of  equations  by  setting  sI  +  I  =  rsl  and 
fixing  A(  =  A(u(,  s,  +  1 ).  Because  A‘  is  diagonally  dominant,  a  Gauss-Seidel  iterate  can  be  used  to  provide  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  solution: 


,i+i 


-i  + 


<t(s«  +  1)- 


E  eijuj 


j€N, 


1  + 


b 


a(s‘+l ) 


j  E  T 


J€.V, 


(9) 


where 

ei,j  =  e » , J  ( 11  * .  S,  +  1  ). 

Ibis  is  carried  out  on  the  CM  by  assigning  each  element  to  a  virtual  processor  in  a  two-dimensional  VP  set,  and 
iterating  in  parallel.  The  interaction  strengths  cj  ■  are  recomputed  at  each  iteration  via  the  NEWS  network. 

I  he  above  is  repeated  until  |u,-+1  —  uj|  is  sufficiently  small  (less  than  0.1s1  +  1cr)  for  all  i;  only  one  or  two  iterations 
are  typically  required  to  achieve  this  accuracy.  Once  convergence  has  been  achieved,  s  is  decreased  (s<+1  =  rs‘, 
0  <  r  <  1),  and  everything  repeated  until  s<+1  is  sufficiently  dose  t.o  zero. 

When  the  interaction  strength  falls  below  1/e  (i.e.,  when  |«{  —  u*  |  <  ,s‘+1<r),  we  say  that  a  [tentative]  discontinuity 
between  adjacent  elements  has  been  found  at  time  t.  The  discontinuity  is  called  tentative  because  it  is  possible  (though 
relatively  rare)  for  the  interaction  strength  to  oscillate  a  few  times  before  converging  to  a  stable  value.  The  word 
“tentative”  will  be  dropped  unless  ambiguity  would  result.  The  first,  value  of  s1+1  for  which  this  occurs  is  called  the 
stability ,  s,j,  of  the  discontinuity. 

I  lie  reason  for  calling  s,  j  a  stability  measure,  as  discussed  in  detail  in  anoth.  paper  [15],  is  that  s,  is  approx¬ 
imately  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  local  contrast  to  a .  Thus,  when  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  large  relative  to  <r,  the 
boundary  is  typically  unaffected  by  small  changes  to  the  input  image,  whereas  when  the  ratio  is  low,  boundaries 
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can  shift  unpredictable  or  disappear  altogether.  Thus,  to  obtain  a  stable  description,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
procedure  at  a  reasonably  large  value  of  +  1  (typically  1/d  or  so).  A  different  strategy  might  he  to  stop  at  a  much 
smaller  value,  but  then  use  the  stability  measure  in  the  subsequent  stages. 

Results 

Because  of  time  and  graphics  software  constraints,  the  figures  in  this  paper  were  all  produced  using  a  Symbolics 
3640  Lisp-Machine.  Similar,  but  not  identical,  results  were  obtained  using  the  CM.  The  primary  reason  for  the 
difference  is  that  the  Lisp-Machine  implementation  does  not  update  every  element  at  each  Gauss-Seidel  iteration. 
To  save  time,  only  those  elements  that  differ  significantly  from  the  previous  iteration  are  updated  (except,  of  course, 
all  elements  are  updated  at  the  iteration  when  s’  is  decreased).  This  results  in  a  significant  increase  in  speed  on  a 
sequential  machine,  but  also  produces  a  slight  degradation  in  performance.  This  was  not  fully  appreciated  before 
the  CM  implementation. 

For  a  128  x  128  input  image,  with  a  VP-rat.io  of  2  and  without  floating-point  hardware,  the  C’M  takes  about 
0.7  second  per  iteration  for  the  piecewise-constant  case,  which  is  about  100  times  faster  than  the  Lisp-Machine 
implementation  (when  all  elements  are  updated  at  each  iteration).  For  the  piecewise-first-order  case,  the  time 
increases  to  about  3.8  seconds  per  iteration.  In  general,  the  time  is  approximately  lc2/2  times  the  time  required  for 
the  piecewise-constant  case,  where  k  is  the  number  of  coefficients  in  the  highest-order  polynomial  (three  for  first-order 
polynomials,  six  for  second  order,  and  so  on). 

The  results  presented  here  were  obtained  by  using  the  most  general  form  of  the  encoding-length  function,  in  which 
the  underlying  image  is  piecewise  polynomial,  the  variance  of  the  noise  is  unknown  and  piecewise  constant,  and  the 
sensor  model  includes  a  point-spread  function.  A  key  point  about  these  examples  is  that  they  were  all  obtained  by- 
using  precisely  the  same  parameters ,  with  the  following  exceptions.  First,  a  Gaussian  point-spread  function  with 
a  =  1  was  used  for  all  of  the  real  images,  but  no  point-spread  function  was  used  for  any  of  the  synthetic  images  (taking 
advantage  of  our  a  prion  knowledge  about  how  these  synthetic  images  were  created).  Second,  for  demonstrative 
purposes  only  and  as  noted  for  each  example,  several  values  of  pmai,  the  order  of  the  underlying  image,  were  used. 
The  conclusion  that  emerges  from  these  and  many  other  examples  not  presented  here  is  that  a  piecewise-second-order 
underlying  image  is  appropriate  for  a  large  class  of  real  images. 

The  first  example  illustrates  the  power  of  global  optimization  compared  with  purely  local,  noniterative,  operations. 
Figure  la  is  the  20  X  20  input  image,  which  is  the  sum  of  a  piecewise-first-order  image  and  zero-mean  white  noise 
with  unit  variance.  The  outer  region  of  the  underlying  image  has  intensity  0.0,  the  center  ramp  has  a  slope  of  1.0, 
and  the  contrast  at  either  end  of  the  rantp  with  the  outer  region  is  4.0.  Of  course,  the  contrast  of  the  center  of  the 
ramp  with  the  background  is  0. 

Figures  lb  and  lc  illustrate  the  result  of  the  procedure  for  pmaz  =  1  and  2,  respectively,  stopping  at  s’  =  1/4. 
First,  note  that  the  entire  ramp  is  separated  from  the  background,  even  in  the  center  where  the  local  signal-to-noise 
ratio  is  0  (the  thinner  line  separating  the  ramp  from  the  background  near  the  center  indicates  that  the  discontinuity 
is  only  of  order  1,  that  is,  a  discontinuity  in  the  first  derivative  of  the  underlying  image).  This  is  in  contradistinction 
to  the  output  of  the  Canny  edge  detector  [6].  For  a  small  spatial  scale  (Figure  Id),  the  Canny  operator  leaves  a  gap 
(not  to  mention  the  introduction  of  spurious  discontinuities  due  to  the  assumption  that  edges  are  locally  piecewise- 
constant),  whereas  a  larger  spatial  scale  (Figure  le)  simply  makes  the  artifacts  worse.  (The  operator  was  unable  to 
find  the  correct  outline  for  any  parameter  settings.)  Second,  note  that  the  elements  of  the  ramp  have  been  determined 
to  be  order  1  (as  indicated  by  the  number  immediately  above  each  element,  no  number  means  that  the  element  is 
order  0),  whereas  the  elements  of  the  outer  region  have  been  determined  to  be  order  0.  Thus,  the  procedure  has  not 
only  located  the  discontinuities  correctly,  but  has  also  determined  the  correct  order  for  each  region. 

Figure  2  illustrates  an  application  of  the  procedure  to  an  aerial  image  of  a  house,  with  pmal  =  1,  stopping  at 
s’  =  1/4.  Figures  2b  and  2c  show  the  resulting  underlying  image  and  discontinuities.  Figure  2d  is  an  image  of  the 
stability  measure  for  these  discontinuities,  with  the  darkest  lines  indicating  the  most  stable  discontinuities.  Two 
interesting  points  emerge  from  this  example.  First,  the  four  bushes  in  the  upper-left  corner  are  almost  completely 
delineated,  even  thougli  the  contrast  along  that  part  of  their  boundaries  is  virtually  nil.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
‘  zero  contrast”  situation  similar  to  the  previous  synthetic  ramp  image.  Second,  the  majority  of  discontinuities  that 
form  closed  regions  have  high  stability  measures.  This  is  a  fairly  strong  indication  that  the  piecewise-first-order  (or 
higher-order)  model  is  appropriate  for  this  image.  To  verify  this  conclusion,  observe  that  the  discontinuities  obtained 
using  Pmax  —  2  (Figure  3)  are  virtually  identical,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  few  very-low-stability  discontinuities. 

Figure  4  illustrates  an  application  of  the  same  model  with  pmax  =  1  (using  precisely  the  same  parameters)  to  the 
image  of  a  face.  In  this  example,  about  half  the  discontinuities  have  a  fairly  low  stability  measure.  This  indicates 
that  the  language  is  probably  not  appropriate  for  this  image.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  cheek  and  chin  areas 
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where  a  higher-order  model  is  clearly  more  appropriate.  Even  so,  the  discontinuities  with  high  stability  measures 
appear  to  be  good  candidates  for  region  boundaries.  Figure  5  shows  the  results  for  pma T  =  2,  in  which  the  artifacts 
due  to  using  too  low  an  order  are  entirely  absent. 


Boundary  Segmentation 


Having  decomposed  the  original  image  into  an  underlying  piecewise-smooth  image  and  noise,  the  hierarchical 
encoding  scheme  proposed  in  the  introduction  demands  that  we  describe  the  underlying  image  in  increasingly  simpler 
fashions,  eventually  leading  to  descriptions  in  terms  of  the  three-dimensional  structure  of  the  scene.  (Note  that,  if 
we’ve  done  the  decomposition  correctly,  the  noise  cannot  be  described  in  any  simpler  fashion  than  with  the  optimal 
language  described  above.)  The  first,  steps  in  this  direction  might  be  to  describe  the  region  boundaries  more  compactly 
in  terms  of  straight  lines  and  smooth  curves,  and  to  group  together  non-adjacent  regions  that  can  more  simply  be 
described  jointly  than  independently. 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  grouping  non-adjacent  regions  can  lead  to  simpler  descriptions  are  (1)  the  intensities 
within  the  regions  are  more  compactly  encoded  using  a  single  polynomial  than  several  independent  ones,  (2)  the 
positions  of  the  regions  are  related  te.g.,  many  small  regions  might  form  a  smooth  curve  or  a  flow  field  [33]).  (3)  parts 
of  the  region  boundaries  are  related  (e.g.,  the  parts  might  form  a  straight  line  or  smooth  curve,  or  they  might 
be  parallel),  and  so  on.  The  information  required  to  perform  the  first  two  types  of  grouping  are  already  explicit 
in  the  description  of  the  underlying  image.  The  third  type  of  grouping,  however,  requires  a  more  sophisticated 
representation  of  the  region  boundaries  than  the  simple  chain-code  used  above.  This  is  an  additional  motivation  for 
describing  the  region  boundaries  in  terms  of  straight  lines  and  smooth  curves. 

As  a  first  step,  then,  we  describe  boundaries  in  terms  of  straight  lines  (see  the  paper  by  Smith  and  Wolf  [27]  for 
a  similar  application  of  minimal-length  encoding).  In  analogous  fashion  to  the  image  segmentation  presented  above, 
each  segment  of  the  boundary  is  described  in  terms  of  a  straight  line  and  the  deviations  from  the  line.  Given  that 
the  straight  lines  form  a  continuous  contour,  each  segment  can  he  described  with  two  parameters  (dxi,dyi)  being  the 
(xi.yi)  coordinates  of  tin-  end  of  the  Ith  line  relative  to  (xi-\,yi-\).  According  to  Rissanen  [25],  each  parameter  can 
be  encoded  using  log*  Jnj  +  1  bits,  where  n  is  dxi  or  dyu  and 


log*  jnj  =  log2  |n|  +  log 2  log2  ]n|  +  . . .  for  all  positive  terms 


is  the  number  of  bits  required  to  encode  a  positive  integer  n. 

As  a  first  approximation  to  the  cost  of  encoding  the  deviations,  we  encode  the  boundary  points  (xj ,  y, )  as  if  their 
perpendicular  distances  from  the  line,  r, ,  were  white  noise.  Thus,  the  cost,  of  encoding  the  deviations  r,  to  within 
precision  </  is: 


£ 


log  2 


-  log  2 7T  +  log  a, 


log  q  + 


2  log  2 


(10) 


(see  the  derivation  of  Eq.  4).  The  parameters  of  the  line  that  minimize  this  cost  function  can  be  determined  using  a 
standard  least-squares  algorithm. 

The  variance  parameter  cr;  for  the  Ith  line  segment  is  either  an  a  priori  estimate  of  the  variance,  or  can  be 
computed  independently  for  each  line  as 


which  is  the  value  that  minimi -’s  the  encoding  length  in  Eq.  20  above.  In  the  latter  case,  the  variance  parameter 
(Tj  must,  also  be  encoded  for  each  segment,  Rissanen  [25]  suggests  that  for  an  optimal  precision,  the  number  of  bits 
required  to  encode  a  parameter  such  as  this  is  approximately  1  log2  n  plus  a  constant  ,  where  ?i  is  the  length  of  the 
segment. 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  find  the  simplest  description  of  all  of  the  boundaries,  including  appropriate  decisions 
about  the  branch  points  that  occur  when  two  or  more  boundaries  meet  at  a  single  point.  For  this  paper,  however, 
we  encode  the  boundaries  of  each  closed  region  independently.  This  is  done  via  a  dynamic-programming  algorithm 
where  the  cost  of  opt  imally  encoding  boundany  points  0  to  i  is  defined  recursively  as 


Co ,  —  minCoj-i  +  Cy». 
;<«  1 
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Il<  re.  (  .  is  tin-  cost  of  encoding  points  j  to  i  with  a  single  line  segment,  (using  the  cost  estimates  defined  above). 

1  his  formulation,  of  course,  assumes  that  each  segment  is  encoded  independently,  even  though  we  would  like  the 
end-point  of  one  line  segment  to  coincide  with  the  start-point  of  the  next.  Furthermore,  boundaries  forming  closed 
curves  must  be  arbitrarily  cut  to  form  a  linear  sequence  of  points,  perhaps  forcing  a  sub-optimal  segmentation.  This 
siih  opt  imality  can  he  mitigated  somewhat  by  repeating  the  set  of  points  several  times,  and  using  the  segmentation 
f  r  the  >.  t  of  points  near  the  middle. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  details,  the  basic  idea  of  the  parallel  CM  implementation  of  this  algorithm  is  to 
,1'sigu  a  processor  to  each  boundary  point,  such  that  processor  i  lias  point  (j in  its  memory.  Such  quantities  as 


k  =  0 


i’  i piired  by  the  least -squares  algorithm,  are  computed  for  all  i  using  the  SCAN!!  operator  (this  only  takes  O(Iogp) 
time,  where  p  is  the  number  of  processors).  For  a  given  value  of  i  (starting  with  i  =  0  until  i  =  n  —  1),  the  cost  C'j.i 
C  computed  for  each  processor  for  which  j  <  i.  To  compute  this  cost,  such  quantities  as 


a;-.,  required.  This  can  be  computed  in  processor  j  as  the  difference  of  two  previously  computed  sums  storeu  in 
i  p  i, -ess.  ,rs  i  and  j  : 

iz  j’i- = j'j + j'*- 

k=j  \k- 0  A’  =  II 

In  this  way.  the  least-squares  parameters  and  the  ensuing  encoding  cost  can  be  computed  in  constant  time  for 
■  idi  pmcessur.  Once  (  j ,  has  been  computed  in  each  j  roces.sor,  the  SCAN!!  operator  can  again  be  used  to  find 
ih"  minimum  of  the  sum  Co.j-i  +  Cy.j,  which  is  then  stored  in  processor  i  (along  with  the  processor  number  that 
■ntaiti'il  the  minimum  sum).  The  total  time  required  to  find  the  minimal-encoding  is  thus  O(n). 

The  above  algorithm  can  in  fact  be  applied  to  all  of  the  boundaries  in  parallel  by  placing  the  boundary  points 
Or  the  first  region  in  the  first  «i  processors,  then  the  points  for  the  next  region  in  the  next  n2  processors,  and  so  on. 
By  storing  a  unique  region  number  in  eacli  processor  (such  that  all  the  processors  for  region  0  have  0  stored  in  their 
memory,  etc.),  all  of  the  SCAN!!  operations  above  can  be  applied  to  each  boundary  independently  and  in  parallel 
using  the  so-called  segmented-scan  feature  of  the  CM.  Thus,  the  total  time  required  to  find  the  minimal-encoding 
f- <r  all  of  the  boundaries  is  simply  proportional  to  the  number  of  points  in  the  longest  boundary. 

The  result  of  this  dynamic-programming  algorithm  applied  to  the  boundaries  of  Figure  6a  is  shown  in  Figure  6b. 

I  he  CM  took  approximately  34  seconds  to  find  these  boundaries.  (These  were  the  boundaries  of  the  closed  regions 
t  mini  by  the  CM  implementation  of  the  image  segmentation  algorithm,  as  applied  to  a  larger  window  of  the  image 
from  which  Figure  2  was  derived,  and  for  a  relatively  large  value  of  s‘.)  Note  that,  even  though  the  boundary  of 

•  rich  closed  region  was  encoded  independently,  the  parts  of  the  boundaries  shared  by  two  regions  are  almost  always 

•  Hauled  in  tin*  same  fashion.  This  indicates  that  the  encoding  is  fairly  stable. 

To  illustrate  in  more  detail.  Figure  6c  shows  the  original  boundary  for  one  of  the  larger  regions  (corresponding  to 
the  house  in  the  image).  Figure  6d  shows  the  straight-line  segments  overlaid  on  the  boundaries.  The  dots  represent, 
the  first  and  last  boundary  points  encoded  by  each  line  segment.  Figure  6e  show's  the  straight-line  segments  and 
duts  without  the  boundaries. 


Summary 


Much  work  lias  been  done  recently  on  the  problem  of  reconstructing  piecewise-smooth  surfaces  in  one  or  more 
dimensions,  given  corrupted  samples  of  the  surface  [3,5, 12, 14, 17, ‘20, 22, 26,24.30],  There  are  several  especially  difficult, 
aspects  to  the  problem.  The  first  is  to  determine  automatically  the  appropriate  degree  of  smoothness  of  the  surface 
as  a  function  of  the  given  data.  The  second  is  to  determine  automatically  both  the  position  and  order  of  the 
discontinuities  The  third  is  to  ascertain  when  such  a  description  is  appropriate  for  the  data.  We  have  resolved  these 
difficulties  by  (1)  posing  the  problem  as  an  optimization  problem  in  which  the  objective  function  is  based  on  the 
information-theoretic  notion  of  minimum-length  descriptions,  and  (2)  defining  an  algorithm  that  balances  simplicity 
of  description  against,  stability  of  description  by  first  finding  the  most  stable  aspects  of  the  description. 
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We  hav  pr-seni « '<  i  a  powerful  approach  to  tin'  i  1 1  part  it  ioning  problem:  oonstriiel  a  complete  anil  stable 

description  « >f  ail  imai;e  in  terms  of  a  descriptive  language  that  is  simplest  in  the  sense  of  being  shortest.  We  have 
presente, I  criteria  on  which  to  base  formal  definit  ions  of  completeness,  stability,  ami  simplicity,  ami  we  have  embodied 
these  criteria  within  the  theory  of  minimum-length  descriptions. 

for  the  specific  image-partitioning  problem,  we  described  real  images  as  the  corruption  of  ideal  (piecewise- 
polynonnal )  images  by  blurring  and  the  addition  of  spat  iaily  varying  white  noise.  We  defined  a  language  for  describing 
both  t  lie  ideal  image  and  t  lie  corrupt  ions,  and  presented  an  algorithm  for  finding  the  simplest  descript  ion  of  an  image, 
in  terms  of  this  language,  for  a  given  measure  of  stability.  This  algorithm  is  a  significant  improvement,  over  that 
presented  in  [lb].  The  stability  measure  has  proved  crucial  because  we  are  interested  in  descriptions  that  are  not 
only  as  simple  as  possible,  but  that  are  also  as  invariant  as  possible  to  the  severe  approximations  embodied  in  any 
low-lev, i  descriptive  language.  The  algorithm  not  only  determines  the  position  of  discontinuities  in  the  ideal  image, 
but  also  determines  both  the  order  of  the  discontinuity  and  the  order  of  the  polynomial  within  the  regions;  all  of 
this  is  done  without  the  need  to  adjust  any  parameters.  Furthermore,  the  algorithm  is  local,  parallel,  and  iterative, 
making  it  ideally  suited  to  massively  parallel  computer  architectures  such  as  the  CM. 

We  have  also  presented  preliminary  results  on  the  second  stage  of  a  proposed  hierarchical  scheme  for  describing 
the  image.  In  this  second  stage,  the  region  boundaries  found  by  the  first  stage  are  described  in  terms  of  straight- 
hue  segments:  the  minimal-length  description  of  the  boundaries  was  found  using  a  parallel  dynamic-programming 
algorit  Inn. 

Applications  of  this  formalism  to  real  images  indicate  that,  even  though  the  descriptive  language  we  have  defined 
is  extremely  simple  (with  no  models  of  three-dimensional  shape,  lighting,  or  texture,  for  example),  the  simplest  and 
most  stable  description  in  this  language  yields  excellent  image  partitions. 
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Figure  1:  An  illustration  of  the  power  of  global  optimization,  (a)  The  input  synthetic  image,  (b)  The  result  of  the 
procedure  for  pmaI  =  1.  (c)  The  result  of  the  procedure  for  pmor  =  2.  (d)  The  output  of  the  Canny  operator,  mask 
size=4.  (e)  The  output  of  the  Canny  operator,  mask  size=8. 


Figure  3:  Same  as  the  prior  figure,  but  with  pmax  =  2.  (a)  The  resulting  underlying  image,  (b)  The  underlying 
image  with  overlaid  discontinuities,  (c)  The  stability  measure  of  the  discontinuities. 
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Figure  4:  An  application  of  the  procedure  to  the  image  of  a  face,  with  pmax  =  1.  (a)  The  input  image,  (b)  The 
resulting  underlying  image,  (c)  The  underlying  image  with  overlaid  discontinuities,  (d)  The  stability  measure  of  the 
discontinuities. 


Figure  5:  Same  as  the  prior  figure,  but  with  pmax  =  2.  (a)  The  resulting  underlying  image  and  discontinuities, 
(b)  The  underlying  image  with  overlaid  discontinuities,  (c)  The  stability  measure  of  the  discontinuities. 
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Figure  6:  Result  of  the  minimal-encoding  of  region  boundaries  in  terms  of  straight  lines  using  dynamic  programming, 
(a)  The  initial  boundaries,  (b)  The  straight-line  segmentation,  (c)  The  boundary  of  the  house  only,  (d)  The 
straight-line  segmentation  of  the  house  superimposed  on  the  boundary.  The  dots  represent  the  first  and  last  points 
encoded  by  each  line  segment,  (e)  The  straight-line  segmentation  of  the  house  only. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  problem  of  model-based  feature  matching  is  complicated  by  the  need  for  robustness  in  the  face  of 
segmentation  error  and  the  need  for  a  form  of  hypothesis  verification.  A  fast  solution  to  the  problem 
of  determining  the  transformation  of  a  set  of  perturbed  edge  segments  is  presented  as  a  partial  solution 
to  both  these  problems.  This  solution  is  also  seen  as  an  approach  to  the  object  tracking  problem  when 
transformations  between  successive  images  are  relatively  small. 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  often  the  case  that  in  order  to  increase  the  robustness  of  a  model-based  matching  system  one  is  forced 
to  allow  considerable  flexibility  in  match  parameters.  This  allows  for  considerable  image  variation  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  successfully  locating  the  objects  of  interest.  However,  one  also  incurs  the  penalty  of 
reducing  the  specificity  of  the  match.  This  loss  of  specificity  is  manifested  in  a  reduced  numerical  precision  of 
the  match  and  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  false  positive  results.  The  rejection  of  false  positive  matches 
and  acceptance  of  correct  matches  is  hypothesis  verification.  Hypothesis  verification  may  use  the  same  or 
different  data  modalities  than  the  original  hypothesis  generation  algorithm  (eg.  edges  rather  than  vertices). 

Our  need  for  a  match  refinement  procedure  is  motivated  by  the  characteristics  of  our  vertex-pair  matching 
system  [Thompson  and  Mundy],  First,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  vertex-pair  feature,  we  are  often  not  able  to 
involve  some  areas  of  the  model  in  the  matching  procedure.  In  order  to  behave  well,  the  vertex-pair  must 
be  defined  on  a  pair  of  intersecting  edges  which  are  long  enough  to  be  readily  detected  in  a  wide  range 
of  poses.  It  is  not  unusual  that  strong,  ’’interesting”  edges  exist  alone.  Second,  the  vertex-pair  matcher 
derives  its  robustness  from  the  fact  that  transform  votes  are  coarsely  defined.  This  allows  vertex-pairs  to 
exhibit  "matching”  transforms  despite  a  certain  amount  of  anomalous  image/segmentation  behavior,  but  it 
also  means  that  the  resulting  transform  values  may  be  imprecise.  Third,  in  the  area  of  object  tracking,  we 
need  a  simple  approach  to  viewpoint-constrained  matching.  A  refined  vertex-pair  approach  has  been  tried 
and  found  to  exhibit  reasonable  matching  behavior  but  to  run  relatively  slowly  [Thompson  and  Mundy  88]. 
We  therefore  need  an  approach  to  allow  coarse  matching  to  occur  (to  increase  the  probability  of  a  successful 
match  and  to  speed  the  matching  procedure)  but  which  may  refine  the  quality  and  precision  of  matches  in 
a  precise  numerical  framework. 


PRIOR  WORK 

The  primary  work  on  transform  determination  from  3d  to  2d  line  correspondences  was  done  by  Lowe 
[Lowe].  His  system  used  Newton- Raphson  convergence  over  a  set  of  equations  produced  by  measuring  the 
distance  between  lines  in  the  scene  and  projected  model  lines  (the  lines  produced  by  back  projecting  the 
transformed  model  onto  the  image  plane).  Each  line  correspondence  produced  two  equations,  so  the  system 
was  able  to  solve  for  the  transform  with  as  few  as  three  lines. 

A  significant  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  solving  the  general  structure-from-motion  problem  using 
line  correspondences.  This  is  not  the  problem  being  addressed  here,  as  we  are  using  a  3d  model  and 
attempting  to  determine  motion,  but  the  approach  to  the  solution  via  2d  geometrical  constraints  on  3d 
transform  parameters  is  similar.  Liu  and  Huang  [Liu  and  Huang]  present  a  linear  algorithm  for  general 

'Work  at  GE  was  supported  in  part  by  the  DARPA  Strategic  Computing  Vision  Program  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories  under  Contract  No.  DACA76-86-C-0007  and  the  AirForce  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
under  contract  No.  F49620-89-C-0033. 
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Model  Edge 

Figure  1:  Edge  Similarity  Measures 


motion  computation  on  a  series  of  three  synthetic  images.  Their  algorithm  dealt  with  matches  between  sets 
of  2d  lines  in  the  successive  images.  They  relied  on  solving  for  the  individual  components  of  three  transform 
matrices,  for  a  total  of  27  unknowns,  requiring  at  least  13  line  correspondences  over  three  images.  Faugeras 
et  al  [Faugeras  et  al]  used  extended  Kalman  filtering  on  a  linearized  form  of  edge  descriptions  to  generate  a 
3d  description  from  a  series  of  images.  They  require  6  edge  correspondences  over  three  images  to  determine 
position  and  orientation. 


OUR  APPROACH 

The  approach  here  is  to  use  the  approximate  transform  derived  from  an  arbitrary  matching  system 
(usually  the  vertex-pair  matcher)  to  predict  feature  (edge)  locations.  We  then  assign  scene  edges  to  model 
edges  and  compute  a  differential  transform.  The  new  transform  is  used  to  predict  new  edge  correspondences, 
and  the  process  iterates  until  the  system  converges. 

PREDICTING  EDGE  CORRESPONDENCES 

We  must  parameterize  model  and  scene  edges  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  match  model  edges  to  scene 
edges  which  may  be  broken  or  over/under  extended,  yet  which  have  approximately  the  right  orientation 
and  position  normal  to  the  model  edge  projection.  The  orientation  component,  0,  is  simply  the  angular 
difference  between  the  edges.  The  position  component,  D ,  is  more  complicated  since  scene  edges  may  be 
fragmented  by  occlusion  or  segmentation  error.  Since  the  model  edge  projects  perfectly,  the  location  of  its 
midpoint  is  reliable.  Therefore,  we  can  use  the  component  of  the  distance  between  the  scene  line  (which  is 
the  geometric  line  along  the  scene  edge)  and  the  midpoint  of  the  projected  model  edge  which  is  normal  to 
the  projected  model  edge.  The  parameters  D  and  0  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  To  determine  candidate  line 
correspondences,  the  model  is  projected  onto  the  scene  and  each  model  edge  is  paired  with  every  scene  edge 
which  falls  within  permissible  ranges  of  D  and  0.  The  viewpoint  may  be  compared  with  model  face  normals 
to  eliminate  lines  in  the  model  which  are  not  visible  and  should  not  be  matched. 


DETERMINING  A  DIFFERENTIAL  TRANSFORM 

In  order  to  determine  a  differential  transform,  we  consider  the  set  of  edge  correspondences,  as  derived  in  the 
last  section,  to  define  a  linear  system  of  equations.  We  assume  affine  projection  as  an  adequate  approximation 
of  true  perspective  viewing  [Thompson  and  Mundy].  Since  the  transformation  equations  are  not  linear,  we 
need  to  linearize  the  rotation  equations  of  line  correspondences. 


Determining  Rotation 


If  we  consider  R  to  be  the  complete  rotation  matrix  and  let  Rb  be  the  initial  rotation  estimate  and  Rt  be 
the  differential  rotation  matrix,  we  can  write  R  =  Rb  ■  Rt.  If  we  only  allow  small  rotations,  Rt  becomes  a 
linear  transform  in  <p,  ip,  (,  rotation  about  the  x,  y  and  z  axes  respectively.  Specifically, 


cos  C  cos  ip 
sin  C  cos  xp 
—  sin  0 


cos  C  sin  ip  sin  <p  —  sin  cos  <p  cos  £  sin  xp  cos  <p  +  sin  (  sin  <p 
sin  £  sin  ip  sin  4>  +  cos  (  cos  <f>  sin  £  sin  ip  cos  <p  —  cos  (  sin  <p 
sin  <p  cos  ip  cos  <p  cos  V’ 
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Figure  2:  Determining  Scale  and  Translation. 


Using  the  standard  small  angle  substitution  for  sin  and  cos  (cos  a  =  1,  sin  a  =  a  for  a  ~  0), 

1  rp<j>  —  C  + 

Rt  =  C  CM  +  l  C4>~4>  (1) 

-*!>  <t>  1 

We  may  further  simplify  Rt  by  noting  that  for  small  rotations,  the  product  of  two  angles  is  very  small  (ss  0). 
Therefore  let 

II1.  r<  Ml 


Rt  =  (  1  -tj,  (2) 

—  Xjj  <}>  1 

Let  Ns  be  the  normal  vector  to  the  2d  scene  edge  and  M  be  the  original  model  edge  direction  vector.  When 
perfectly  rotated,  M  should  be  orthogonal  to  Ns.  Thus  we  can  apply  a  dot  product  constraint, 

Ns-R-M  =  0  (3) 

Ns-Rt-Rb-M  =  0  (4) 

Ns-Rt-Nb  =  0  (5) 

substituting  Nb  for  the  approximately  rotated  3d  edge  ( Rb  ■  M )  in  eq.  4. 

Rt  ■  Nb  ~  (Nb\  —  CIV62  +  \pNb3,  £Nbi  4-  IV&2  —  <t> Nb 3,  ~^)Nb\  4-  4>Nbi  4-  Nb$)  (6) 

Substituting  eq.  6  into  eq.  5  (recall  Ns  is  2  dimensional) 

NslNbl  4-  Ns2Nb2  -  <f>Ns2Nb3  4-  NsxNb3  4-  < 'XNs2Nbx  -  NsxNb2)  =  0  (7) 

or, 

NsxNbx  4-  Ns2Nb2  =  <f>Ns2Nb3  ~  NsxNb3  -  $(Ns2Nbx  -  NsxNb2)  (8) 


Each  line  correspondence  provides  a  single  equation.  The  system  solves  for  the  three  rotation  parameters, 
<t>,  M  C,  by  a  system  of  linear  equations.  We  therefore  need  a  minimum  of  three  line  correspondences.  If 
more  than  three  line  correspondences  exist  (which  is  likely)  a  least  squares  approximation  is  used. 

Determining  Translation  and  Scale 

The  next  step  is  to  compute  translation  and  an  affine  scale  measure.  Given  a  unit  normal  vector,  Nm,  to 
the  projected  model  line,  we  may  write 

Nm  ■  T  =  Nm  ■  ( Pp  —  SPm)  (9) 
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where  T  is  the  translation  vector,  5  is  the  scale  factor,  Pm  is  the  rotated  origin  point  of  the  model  edge  and 
Pp  is  the  origin  point  of  the  scene  edge.  That  is,  the  component  of  the  translation  vector  which  is  normal 
to  the  projected  model  edge  is  equal  to  the  vector  difference  between  any  point  on  the  scene  line  and  any 
point  on  the  projected  model  line,  which,  ideally,  are  now  parallel.  Then, 

Nm  ■  SPm  +  Nm  ■  T  =  Nm  ■  Pp  (10) 

and  we  can  solve  for  5  and  T.  Figure  2  shows  the  geometry  involved.  Again,  each  line  correspondence 
provides  one  equation  and  we  therefore  need  three  non-parallel  lines  to  minimally  determine  the  three 
underlying  parameters  of  T  and  S . 

ITERATION  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  computation  of  a  new  transform  estimate  involves  computing  a  transform  consistent  with  the  current 
set  of  line  correspondences.  The  system  finds  a  consistent  transform  by  iteratively  computing  a  differential 
transform,  from  the  least  mean  squares  systems  described  above,  and  adding  it  to  the  current  transform. 
At  each  iteration,  outlying  line  correspondences  are  removed.  When  no  outliers  remain  and  the  transform 
parameters  are  stable,  a  consistent  transform  is  said  to  have  been  reached.  Then,  the  new  consistent 
transform  is  applied  to  the  model,  the  model  is  back-projected,  a  new  set  of  line  correspondences  is  computed, 
and  the  process  repeats.  The  system  finishes  when  the  set  of  line  correspondences  and  the  resulting  transform 
remain  the  same  or  when  it  passes  a  limit  on  the  maximum  number  of  iterations. 

RESULTS 

The  accompanying  figures  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  iterative  edge  matcher  for  transform  refinement 
and  model  tracking.  Figure  3  shows  a  wire  frame  model  from  a  single  viewpoint.  Figure  4  is  an  image  of 
the  modeled  object  on  a  turntable.  The  vertex-pair  matcher  was  used  to  generate  an  initial  match,  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  5.  Note  that  the  match  is  correct  in  certain  areas,  where  the  model  was  parameterized 
with  vertex-pairs,  but  erroneous  in  other  areas.  Figure  6  shows  the  match  after  it  has  been  updated  by  the 
edge  matcher.  No  face  visibility  (hidden  line  removal)  criteria  were  used  for  this  example.  Figure  7  shows  a 
second  image  of  the  block,  rotated  10  degrees  on  the  turntable.  Figure  8  shows  the  match  to  that  image  by 
the  iterative  edge  matcher  using  the  match  from  fig.  6  as  a  starting  point. 

Images  A  and  B  are  320  x  240  pixels.  Their  segmentations  each  consist  of  approximately  85  edges. 
Convergence  to  the  values  shown  in  figs.  6  and  8  given  the  initial  estimates  each  occurred  in  under  5  seconds 
on  a  Symbolics  3600. 

Convergence  of  the  matcher  is  dependent  on  the  available  image  data,  but  has  been  demonstrated  with 
up  to  25°  error  in  the  initial  match.  Currently,  the  system  is  judged  to  have  converged  when  it  settles  on  a 
fixed  set  of  line  correspondences  and  computes  nearly  the  same  differential  transform  for  them  twice  in  a  row. 
These  are  usually  adequate  criteria  but  instances  of  oscillation  have  occurred.  Divergence  from  a  reasonable 
initial  estimate  has  also  occurred,  usually  in  cases  where  a  large  number  of  small  edges  are  present  in  the 
segmentation  or  where  the  viewpoint  is  such  that  only  limited  or  coplanar  areas  of  the  object  are  visible. 
Convergence  on  a  false  match  has  not  been  observed  with  reasonable  matching  parameters. 

CONCLUSION 

A  simple  method  for  determining  model  transforms  from  edge  correspondences  has  been  presented.  The 
system  is  relatively  robust  in  the  face  of  segmentation  error  and  occlusion,  and  is  reasonably  fast.  This 
algorithm  offers  solutions  to  the  problems  of  transform  refinement,  hypothesis  verification  and  tracking. 
Most  of  our  experimentation  has  been  oriented  towards  simple  transform  refinement.  Hypothesis  verification 
is  a  larger  topic  for  which  this  paper  only  offers  a  small  tool.  Work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of 
what  constitutes  a  valid  hypothesis.  Tracking  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  application  for  the  system  discussed 
here,  but  a  good  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  in  generating  models  of  object  motion.  Ongoing  work  on 
the  system  is  intended  to  account  for  perspective  distortion. 
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Fia.  3  Wire  Frame  Model 


Fig.  4  Image  A 


Fig.  5  Initial  Match  Fig.  6  Updated  Match 


Fig.  7  Image  B 


Fig.  8  Edge  Match  to  Image  B 
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Abstract 

Regular  repetitive  textures  are  common  in  real-world  scenes,  occurring  in  both  natural  and  man-made  environments. 
Their  analysis  is  important  for  image  segmentation  and  for  shape  recovery  from  surface  texture.  There  arc  two 
fundamental  problems  in  analyzing  regular  repetitive  texture.  Firstly,  the  frequency  interpretation  of  any  regular 
texture  is  ambiguous  since  there  are  many  alternative  interpretations  that  correspond  to  the  same  texture.  Secondly, 
the  very  definition  of  regular  repetition  is  circular  since  the  texture  element  and  the  repetitive  frequency  are  defined 
in  terms  of  each  other.  In  this  paper,  we  address  these  two  problems  and  present  an  answer  to  each.  To  address  the 
ambiguity  of  frequency  interpretation  we  tum  to  the  lattice  theory  and  choose  successive  minima  as  the  most 
fundamental  frequency  vectors  of  the  texture.  To  deal  with  the  circular  definition  of  regular  repetition,  we  compare 
the  structural  relationships  to  prominent  features  in  the  texture.  These  theoretical  concepts  are  incorporated  into  a 
working  system,  capable  of  analyzing  and  segmenting  regular  repetitive  textures  in  real-world  images.  In  contrast 
with  previous  work,  our  technique  involves  entirely  local  analysis  and  is  thereby  robust  to  texture  distortion. 

1  Introduction 

Regular  repetitive  textures  are  common  in  real-world  scenes.  They  occur  both  as  a  result  of  natural  processes  (e.g. 
the  repetitive  texture  of  reptile  skin)  and  the  efforts  of  man  (e.g.  man’s  making  of  a  city  scene).  Understanding  these 
textures  is  important  not  only  as  a  basis  for  image  segmentation  but  also  because  regular  repetitive  textures  can 
provide  valuable  information  for  estimating  surface  orientation. 

A  fundamental  problem  in  analyzing  regular  textures,  however,  is  that  the  definition  of  regular  repetitive  texture  is 
circular.  The  frequency  of  the  texture  is  defined  as  the  spatial  displacement  between  elements  of  the  texture,  but  the 
element  of  the  texture  is  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  image  that  is  regularly  repeated.  This  circular  dependency  is 
usually  handled  by  obtaining  information  about  the  repetitive  frequency  without  considering  the  nature  of  the  texture 
element  or  vice  versa.  In  both  approaches,  a  global  analysis  of  the  texture  is  performed,  restricting  the  applicability 
of  the  algorithms  to  undistorted  samples  of  a  single  repetitive  texture. 

In  contrast  to  these  approaches,  our  work  employs  a  purely  local  analysis  to  identify  the  repetitive  structure  of  the 
most  prominent  (dominant)  features  in  regular  repetitive  textures  in  real-world  images.  In  this  way,  we  identify  the 
regular  repetitive  relationships  between  texture  elements  without  identifying  the  texture  elements  themselves. 

A  second  problem  in  analyzing  regular  repetitive  textures  is  that:  even  when  we  know  the  locations  of  texture 
elements,  there  are  many  alternative  pairs  of  frequency  vectors  that  equally  describe  the  pattern  of  the  texture 
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elements.  This  problem  has  been  handled  in  the  past  by  choosing  either  the  shortest  frequency  vectors  [8,14,15]  or 
those  vectors  which  provide  the  simplest  grammatical  structure  for  the  texture  region  [10].  The  former  approach  has 
the  heuristic  advantage  that  the  frequency  vectors  are  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  texture  region.  In  this  paper, 
we  develop  additional  reasons  for  preferring  the  shortest  frequency  vectors  (which  we  call  the  fundamental 
frequency  vectors  based  on  results  from  lattice  theory.  These  results  provide  additional  properties  of  the  fundamental 
frequency  vectors  that  are  useful  for  extracting  the  frequency  of  real-world  textures. 

We  have  applied  the  concepts  developed  in  this  paper  to  a  system  that  analyzes  regular  repetitive  textures  in 
real-world  images.  This  system  identifies  the  fundamental  frequency  relationships  between  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  texture  elements  of  regular  repetitive  textures  present  in  the  im  jes.  The  output  of  the  system  is  a 
planar  graph  describing  in  detail  the  grid  structure  of  the  texture. 

2  Existing  Frequency-Based  Approaches 

Many  of  the  existing  approaches  for  analysis  of  regular  repetitive  textures  are  based  on  first  determining  the 
frequency  of  the  repetition.  For  this  purpose,  Matsuyama  et  al.  [9]  employ  the  Fourier  power  spectrum.  They  locate 
peaks  in  the  power  spectrum  as  evidence  of  the  dominant  frequency  of  the  texture.  Other  researchers  [2,3,17] 
observe  that  the  co-occurrence  matrix  for  displacement  8  should  be  highly  diagonal  if  8  is  a  frequency  of  a  regular 
repetitive  texture.  In  related  work,  Davis  et  al.  [4]  suggest  computing  co-occurrence  relationships  between  image 
features  instead  of  between  raw  pixel  intensities.  Nevada  et  al.  [11]  extract  repetitive  frequency  by  computing 
co-occurrences  of  edge  features. 

The  frequency-based  approaches  all  rely  upon  a  global  analysis  of  the  image.  They  have  been  successfully 
employed  for  extracting  repetitive  frequency  from  small  samples  of  a  single  repetitive  texture.  If  these  approaches 
were  to  be  applied  to  real-world  scenes,  however,  two  problems  would  have  to  dealt  with.  Firstly,  real-world  scenes 
often  contain  regular  repetitive  textures  in  which  the  frequency  varies  throughout  the  texture.  Secondly,  real-world 
scenes  usually  contain  regions  of  non-regular  texture  and  often  have  more  than  one  regular  texture  in  them. 

Both  of  these  problems  imply  that  an  analysis  needs  to  consider  small  samples  of  the  image  (of  the  order  of  a  few 
texture  elements)  at  a  lime.  Because  the  size  of  the  texture  elements  is  a  function  of  the  frequency  of  the  repetition, 
the  appropriate  image  sample  size  varies  as  a  function  of  the  hypothesized  repetitive  frequency.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  process  a  large  number  of  samples  of  different  sizes  instead  of  simply  applying  a  global  analysis  to  a 
single  image.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  these  techniques  have  yet  to  be  applied  to  real-world  images. 


3  Existing  Element-Based  Approaches 

Regular  repetitive  texture  can  also  be  analyzed  by  first  locating  the  texture  elements  and  then  determining  the 
frequency  relationships  between  them.  This  approach  is  employed  by  Tomita  et  al.  [14]  who  extract  the  texture 
elements  by  a  simple  region  analysis.  The  elements  are  then  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  shape  and  orientation 
parameters.  The  displacements  between  the  texture  elements  of  a  single  group  arc  then  entered  into  a  two- 
dimensional  histogram.  Peaks  in  the  histogram  are  identified  as  frequency  vectors  of  the  texture.  Further  work  in  the 
same  vein  is  in  [8,10]. 

These  clement-based  approaches  have  been  applied  with  considerable  success  to  small  samples  of  a  single  regular 
repetitive  texture.  Because  the  texture  elements  are  grouped,  regions  of  different  regular  textures  can  be  segmented 
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from  each  other  provided  that  their  texture  elements  are  sufficiently  different  This  capability  is  very  useful  when 
dealing  with  real-world  images  where  it  is  common  to  encounter  more  than  one  regular  repetitive  texture  in  the  same 
image. 

The  element-based  approaches  do  have  one  major  weakness:  the  repetitive  frequency  is  determined  by  a  global 
analysis  of  the  texture.  Such  a  global  analysis  will  fail  if  the  frequency  varies  within  the  texture.  Frequency 
variations  commonly  occur  in  textures  in  real-world  images  as  a  result  of  perspective  imaging,  and  existing 
techniques  are  unable  to  analyze  such  images. 

4  The  Dominant  Feature  Assumption 

Rather  than  working  with  the  raw  image  intensities  on  the  one  hand  or  texture  elements  on  the  other,  we  work  with 
features  of  the  image  in  some  arbitrary  feature  space.  We  consider  the  image  to  consist  of  a  set  of  these  features, 
appropriately  located.  (Conceptually,  we  convert  the  image  into  its  feature-space  representation).  We  define  a 

texture  element  T  as  a  set  of  features  [F t,  F2 . Fn }  each  of  which  has  a  location  \{F>\  relative  to  the  origin  of  7.  Wc 

assume  that  a  feature  docs  not  span  two  or  more  texture  elements,  but  allow  a  texture  element  to  span  any  number  of 
features. 

Wc  now  define  a  function  P,  called  the  prominence  function,  where  P(Ft)  is  a  scalar  value.  The  function  P  is 
continuous,  in  that  similar  features  have  similar  values  of  P.  A  convenient  form  for  P  is  a  function  that  measures 
information  content  of  the  feature.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  two  features  in  T  will  have  the  same  prominence 
value  P.  In  fact,  for  a  randomly  generated  7',  all  values  of  P  will  be  distinct  with  probability  1.  It  follows  that  we  can 
identify  any  particular  feature  by  its  prominence  value  P.  In  particular,  wc  can  uniquely  identify  one  of  the  features 
of  /',  say  F p,  as  the  most  prominent  feature  in  T.  Consider  the  following: 

Vi  P(Fp)  >  P(Ft) 

Wc  call  F  p  the  dominant  feature  of  the  texture  clement  T.  Notice  that  if  P  is  an  information  measure,  then  Fp  is  that 
feature  in  T  which  contains  the  most  information.  For  this  reason,  the  feature  with  the  largest  value  of  P  is  selected 
as  the  dominant  feature. 

Consider  now  a  regular  repetitive  texture  consisting  of  texture  elements  Tj,  l'2 . T  that  arc  identical  copies  of  7 .  If 

we  analyze  this  texture  and  extract  the  features  F n,  Fl2,...J7nm,  wc  will  find  that  there  is  a  group  of  features  Fp,, 
Fp2,-fpm  that  are  all  equally  prominent  and  arc  more  prominent  than  any  other  features  in  the  texture.  The 
dominant  feature  assumption  states  that  such  a  set  of  dominant  features  always  exists. 

•  Dominant  Feature  Assumption:  Every  regular  repetitive  pattern  exhibits  some  feature  that  occurs  once  in 
each  texture  clement  and  is  more  prominent  than  any  other  feature  occurring  in  the  same  texture  clement. 

Under  the  dominant  feature  assumption,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  structure  of  regular  repetitive  textures  from 
the  feature-space  representation  of  the  texture.  Since  there  is  one  dominant  feature  for  each  tcxcl,  the  structure  of  the 
dominant  features  captures  the  structure  of  the  tcxcls,  as  illustrated  in  figure  1. 

5  Fundamental  Frequency  Vectors 

The  fundamental  frequency  vectors  arc  defined  as  the  shortest  pair  of  frequency  vectors  in  the  texture.  They  have  a 
number  of  useful  properties  that  can  be  derived  from  lattice  theory.  In  this  theory,  wc  assume  that  we  arc  dealing 
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with  an  undistoned  regular  repetitive  texture.  Undistorted  regular  repetitive  textures  are  closely  related  to  lattices. 
We  define  an  undistorted  regular  repetition  as  follows. 

•  Definition  1:  A  regular  repetition  R  is  a  set  of  points  {x0+/'u+/v:  i,j  integers}  in  the  plane  where  x0  is  an 
arbitrary  point  and  u  and  v  are  linearly  independent  vectors.  R  is  the  translate  of  a  lattice.  The  vectors  u  and 
v  are  a  basis  for  R. 

We  define  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  u"  and  v'  of  a  regular  repetition  R  as  the  shortest  and  second-shortest 
linearly  independent  frequency  vectors  of  R. 

•  Definition  2:  More  formally,  let  V^Xj-XjiXj^e  R;xj  *x2)  be  the  set  of  all  possible  frequency  vectors 
of  R.  Define  the  first  fundamental  frequency  vector  u'  to  be  any  one  of  the  shortest  vectors  (measured  with 
Euclidean  length)  in  V.  Let  U  =  {iu';  i  integer).  Define  the  second  fundamental  frequency  vector  v'  to  be 
any  one  of  the  shortest  vectors  in  V-U.  The  vectors  u'  and  v'  are  known  as  successive  minima  in  lattice 
theory;  they  are  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  of  R. 

This  definition  of  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  has  some  ambiguity  in  the  choice  of  u'  and  v\  This  ambiguity 
has  three  possible  sources.  Firstly,  there  is  the  ambiguity  between  u'  and  -u'  and  between  v'  and  -v'.  Secondly,  if 
lu'Hv'l,  ambiguity  can  occur  in  the  labeling  of  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors.  However,  both  cases  are  not 
serious  problems  and  will  not  concern  us  further. 

The  third  form  of  ambiguity  occurs  when  there  are  two  linearly  independent  candidates  for  v'.  In  this  case  there  is 
more  than  one  set  of  equally  valid  fundamental  frequency  vectors  that  provide  different  interpretations  of  the  same 
regular  repetitive  pattern.  Textures  which  have  this  third  form  of  ambiguity  are  referred  to  as  ambiguous  regular 
repetitive  textures.  The  texture  in  figure  2  is  ambiguous  -  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  are  not  uniquely 
defined  and  the  texture  can  be  equally  interpreted  as  skewed  to  the  right  or  skewed  to  the  left.  This  form  of 
ambiguity  is  an  important  property  of  the  texture  itself. 

Working  from  this  mathematical  basis,  we  can  prove  the  following  useful  properties  of  the  fundamental  frequency 
vectors  [6,7,5], 

1.  The  fundamental  frequency  vectors  u'  and  v'  form  a  basis  for  R\  i.e.  the  set  (x0+ku'+/v:  k,  l  integers)  is 
identical  to  R. 

2.  There  does  not  exist  for  R  a  pair  of  basis  vectors  a  and  b  for  which  laklv'l  and  Ibklv'l;  i.e.  there  is  no  basis 
for  R  consisting  of  vectors  shorter  than  the  longer  fundamental  frequency  vector. 

3.  There  does  not  exist  a  pair  of  basis  vectors  a  and  b  for  R  for  which  lal+lbklu'l+lv'l;  i.e.  u'  and  v'  describe 
the  minimum-perimeter  structural  unit  parallelogram  of  R. 

4.  The  fundamental  frequency  vectors  u'  and  v'  are  the  most  perpendicular  basis  for  R;  i.e.  lu'  v'i  /  lu'llv'l  is 
minimal  among  all  bases  of  R. 

5.  Iu'xv'ISjIu'I2  with  equality  holding  exactly  when  R  is  ambiguous. 

6.  The  fundamental  frequency  vectors  u'  and  v'  are  separated  by  an  angle  of  between  60  and  120  degrees  (or 
between  -60  and  -120  degrees). 

The  first  of  the  above  properties  is  simply  assurance  of  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  as  a 
description  of  the  texture  frequency.  The  remaining  properties  serve  firstly  to  emphasize  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
fundamental  frequency  vectors  -they  are  uniquely  short  and  perpendicular  among  all  possible  frequency 
descriptions  of  the  texture.  These  properties  are  also  useful  as  a  basis  for  identifying  fundamental  frequency  vectors 
from  amongst  the  many  candidate  frequency  vectors  in  a  texture. 

In  addition  to  the  above  properties  of  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors,  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  arc 
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related  to  the  Relative  Neighbourhood  Graph  (RNG)  of  the  texture  elements.  The  RNG  [16]  is  a  bidirectional  graph 
on  a  set  of  points  P  =  {p,,p2,...,pn)  in  the  plane.  The  RNG  connects  two  points  pi  and  p^  if  and  only  if  there  exists 
no  other  clement  p*€  P  such  that  lpk— p^lpj— Pjl  and  lpk— pjklpj— pj .  The  RNG  has  been  proposed  as  a  model  of 
human  perceptual  grouping  of  dot  patterns  [12],  We  have  shown  in  [5]  that  the  RNG  of  an  undistorted  regular 
repetitive  texture  captures  exactly  the  fundamental  frequency  relationships  between  the  texture  elements.  More 
specifically,  if  W  is  the  set  of  all  possible  fundamental  frequency  vectors  of  R  (including  all  forms  of  ambiguity) 
then  the  RNG  of  R  is  exactly  that  graph  that  connects  each  point  x-e  R  to  all  points  in  the  corresponding  set 
{x;+w:w€  W)}. 


6  Analyzing  Real-World  Textures 

In  analyzing  real-world  textures,  our  aim  is  to  discover  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  between  the  dominant 
features  of  the  texture  elements.  The  application  of  the  theoretical  concepts  of  dominant  features  and  fundamental 
frequency  vectors  is  not  direct,  however,  because  of  the  variations  that  can  occur  in  real-world  textures.  Firstly,  the 
texture  elements  of  real-world  textures  often  vary  from  each  other,  giving  rise  to  variations  in  the  prominence  of  the 
dominant  features.  Secondly,  real-world  regular  repetitive  textures  are  often  distorted  as  a  result  of  effects  such  as 
surface  curvature  and  perspective  imaging,  causing  the  results  obtained  from  lattice  theory  to  be  violated. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  variations  in  real-world  regular  textures,  we  use  the  relative  dominance  of  the  features 
rather  than  searching  for  absolutely  dominant  features.  Rather  than  computing  the  Relative  Neighbourhood  Graph, 
we  develop  a  structural  description  in  which  various  properties  of  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  are  combined 
to  produce  a  graph  with  weighted  edges.  Successive  refinement  steps  lead  to  a  robust  algorithm  that  can  reliably 
extract  the  fundamental  frequency  description. 

The  system  that  we  have  implemented  uses  an  algorithm  consisting  of  four  major  phases.  The  first  phase  is  feature 
detection.  It  extracts  blob-like  features  from  the  input  image  and  associates  a  prominence  value  and  image  location 
with  each  feature.  The  second  phase  establishes  basic  structural  relationships  between  the  features,  based  on  the 
dominant  feature  assumption  and  properties  of  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors.  The  structural  relationships  are 
represented  as  weighted  links  between  the  features.  The  links  and  their  associated  weights  are  passed  to  the  third 
phase  which  constructs  locally  regular  repetitive  structures  and  attaches  evaluations  to  each  of  them.  Multiple 
candidate  repetitive  structures  are  evaluated  for  each  image  feature.  The  final  phase  decides  up  on  a  locally 
consistent  repetitive  structure  interpretation  based  upon  the  competing  repetitive  structures.  A  relaxation  algorithm 
is  used  to  obtain  consistency  by  constraint  propagation. 

Throughout  the  processing  steps  of  this  system,  multiple  competing  hypotheses  are  maintained  and  passed  to 
subsequent  levels  of  processing.  This  allows  decision-making  to  be  delayed  until  more  information  can  be 
incorporated.  Back-tracking  is  made  unnecessary  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  all  the  likely  alternative  hypotheses. 
In  practice,  we  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  at  most  50  alternatives  at  each  stage. 

7  Smooth  Thresholding 

Throughout  the  algorithms  described  below,  we  express  evaluations  on  the  range  0.0  to  1.0.  These  evaluations  have 
a  similar  role  to  fuzzy  reasoning  or  probability  values.  Normal  decision-making  often  takes  the  form  of  thresholding 
applied  to  a  measured  value.  Instead  of  directly  thresholding  the  data,  we  employ  "smooth  thresholding"  functions 
that  convert  measured  values  into  evaluations  on  the  range  0.0  to  1.0.  The  smooth  thresholding  functions  T  and  7'( 
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are  based  on  the  tank  function.  In  the  following  equations,  t  is  the  nominal  threshold  value  such  that  T(x,z,o)  is  0.5, 
and  a  is  the  spread  such  that  7'(t+<j,t,ct)  is  0.75.  T  is  a  particular  parameterization  of  the  Sigmoid  distribution;  TL 
is  a  logarithmic  version  which  is  more  appropriate  for  evaluating  ratios. 

T(x,x,g)  =  \tanh  ^ 

2  O/0.55  2 

Tl(x,  x,cs)  =  T(log~,  0,  logo) 


8  Feature  Extraction 

The  first  step  in  our  algorithm  is  to  extract  features  from  the  image.  Conceptually,  the  processing  can  be  based  on 
any  features  that  have  point  locations  in  the  image  (e.g.  comers,  but  not  edges)  and  an  associated  prominence  value. 
In  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper,  the  feature  detector  was  based  on  one  proposed  by  Ahuja  and  Haken  [1] 
which  employs  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  filtering  to  identify  blob  features.  The  detector  measures  both  the  diameter 
and  intensity  contrast  of  the  blob  features.  The  prominence  of  a  blob  is  defined,  for  our  purposes,  as  its  area 
multiplied  by  the  magnitude  of  its  intensity  contrast. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  potentially  important  features  are  initially  extracted.  The  feature  extraction  phase 
produces  a  large  number  of  features  including  many  that  may  not  be  relevant  to  the  final  analysis.  These  features 
generally  have  low  prominence  values  and  they  are  effectively  disregarded  during  the  later  stages  of  the  analysis. 
The  results  of  feature  extraction  on  figure  5  are  shown  in  figure  6. 

9  Basic  Structural  Relationships 

The  second  phase  in  our  algorithm  links  together  pairs  of  features  that  are  candidates  for  being  the  dominant  features 
in  neighboring  texture  elements  (i.e.  elements  that  are  related  to  each  other  by  fundamental  frequency  vectors).  The 
input  data  for  this  phase  is  the  features  extracted  in  the  first  phase  together  with  their  prominence  values.  The  output 
consists  of  weighted  directional  links  between  each  feature  and  selected  neighboring  features. 

This  stage  of  the  processing  is  based  on  the  dominant  feature  assumption  combined  with  the  property  of  the 
fundamental  frequency  vectors  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  relative  neighborhood  graph.  The  theory  is  employed 
in  two  principles  that  are  evaluated  for  each  link  under  consideration. 

1 .  Prejudice  principle:  Features  prefer  to  be  linked  to  other  features  which  are  equally  or  more  prominent  than 
themselves. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  prejudice  principle  is  two-fold.  First,  if  the  feature  under  consideration  is  the  dominant 
feature  of  a  texture  element,  then  it  is  only  interested  in  being  linked  to  the  dominant  features  of  other  texture 
elements.  Those  dominant  features  should  be  equally  or  more  prominent  than  the  feature  under  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  the  feature  being  considered  is  not  a  dominant  feature,  then  it  will  find  in  its  neighborhood  more 
prominent  features.  By  linking  to  those  more  prominent  features,  information  will  be  available  to  later  determine 
that  it  is  not  a  dominant  feature.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  in  the  processing  to  determine  whether  the  feature 
under  consideration  is  or  is  not  a  dominant  feature  of  a  regular  texture. 

The  logarithmic  smooth  threshold  function  is  incorporated  into  the  following  equation  SR  which  evaluates  the 
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directional  link  between  Fi  and  F-.  The  evaluation  is  suppressive,  in  that  large  values  of  SR  weaken  the  link.  The 
constants  8  and  1 .5  are  the  values  used  in  our  experiments. 


S^F‘yFP  ~  TL(-min(P(Fi),P(FJ))' 


8,1.5) 


2.  Interference  Principle:  The  link  between  two  features  is  only  strong  if  there  is  no  other  equally  or  more  prominent 
feature  within  the  dominated  region  of  the  two  features. 

The  interference  principle  captures  concepts  derived  from  both  the  dominant  feature  assumption  and  the  relationship 
between  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  and  the  RNG.  Recall  that  the  RNG  links  together  pairs  of  points  where 
there  is  no  other  point  point  closer  to  both  points  under  consideration.  This  is  equivalent  to  linking  pairs  of  points 
when  there  is  no  other  point  within  the  "lune"  of  the  two  points  under  consideration  (the  "lune"  is  the  intersection  of 
two  circles  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  figure  3). 

In  adapting  the  RNG  result  to  real-world  image  data,  we  must  allow  for  slight  discrepancies  in  the  positions  of  the 
dominant  features,  particularly  as  a  result  of  distortion  of  the  texture.  The  "lune"  is  much  too  sensitive  to  small 
variations  in  the  positions  of  the  features  and  the  "true"  fundamental  frequency  vectors  would  often  be  disallowed, 
so  we  use  a  region  that  lies  within  the  "lune".  We  call  this  region  the  dominated  region  of  the  two  featu  es.  As  with 
the  application  of  the  prejudice  principle  we  do  not  simply  make  a  binary  decision  about  whether  a  particular  feature 
lies  inside  or  outside  the  dominated  region  of  other  features.  Rather,  the  interference  of  a  feature  increases  from  0 
towards  0.5  as  the  feature  approaches  the  center  of  the  dominated  region.  Figure  3  shows  some  contours  of  the 
dominated  region  function. 

In  our  algorithm,  we  are  interested  in  linking  not  points,  but  dominant  features.  Clearly,  it  is  acceptable  for  less 
prominent  (and  therefore,  not  dominant)  features  to  occur  between  the  two  features  under  consideration,  but  any 
equally  prominent  or  more  prominent  features  would  indicate  that  the  pair  of  features  are  not  neighboring  dominant 
features.  The  dominated  region  suppression  term  (which  is  larger  if  the  dominated  region  contains  highly  prominent 
features  that  "interfere"  with  the  link)  is  given  by  the  following  equations. 


1  -SL(Fi.FjtFl)SpFi.Fj.Fl)  ] 

k 

where 

0.54.5) 

11  y2 

S.(F  ,F  ,F.)=-  -  -T( - y- - -,1.25, 1.25) 

L  ‘  1  k  2  2  V-l/2)2  (at+1/2)2 

D(Ft,Fk)  D{FitFk) 

y2  =  (D{F!'F^)2_ix+i)2 

y  V0(F,,F;);  V  2 


In  these  equations,  D(F(,  Fj)  represents  the  Euclidean  distance  between  the  features  Fi  and  F}. 


The  link  evaluation  £L  is  obtained  multiplicatively  from  the  suppression  terms  as  follows. 
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10  Local  Repetitive  Structures 

The  output  of  the  second  phase  of  the  algorithm  is  weighted  links  between  features.  The  link  weights  reflect  the 
constraints  that  the  linked  feature  be  highly  prominent  and  that  there  be  no  more  prominent  features  in  the 
dominated  region  of  the  link.  These  constraints  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  links  are  fundamental  frequency 
vectors  of  regular  repetitive  textures.  Indeed,  links  will  be  generated  even  in  random  patterns  of  features.  It  is  the 
task  of  this  third  phase  of  processing  to  identify  local  repetitive  structures  consisting  of  a  number  of  links  that  are 
indicative  of  a  small  piece  of  regular  repetitive  texture. 

Three  local  repetitive  structures  are  considered.  Within  the  interior  of  a  texture  region,  cross  (+)-shaped  structures  of 
five  texture  elements  can  be  expected  to  be  found.  Along  the  boundaries,  T-shaped  structures  of  four  texture 
elements  will  occur  and  at  comers,  L-shaped  structures  of  three  texture  elements.  These  three  structures  are 
illustrated  in  figure  4.  The  links  from  phase  two  are  combined  into  local  groupings  of  +,  T  and  L-shaped 
arrangements.  Each  grouping  is  then  evaluated  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  candidate  for  a  piece  of  regular  repetitive 
texture. 

In  evaluating  local  repetitive  structures,  we  consider  the  requirement  that  the  fundamental  frequency  vectors  are  to 
be  approximately  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Certainly,  they  are  to  lie  within  angle  of  60  to  120  degrees,  or  -60  to 
-120  degrees  of  each  other.  The  perpendicularity  of  two  vectors  u  and  v  is  evaluated  by  applying  a  smooth  threshold 
to  the  squared  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  vectors.  In  T-shaped  and  +-shaped  structures,  2  and  4  squared  cosines 
are  computed  respectively  and  averaged.  The  average  squared  cosine  S  is  converted  to  an  evaluation  of 
perpendicularity  Q  that  is  multiplied  together  with  other  terms  to  give  the  overall  evaluation. 

<2  =  1-7^,  0.5, 2.25) 


In  +-shaped  and  T-shaped  repetitive  structures,  we  evaluate  the  deviation  of  the  structure  from  perfect  regularity. 
We  consider  the  subsets  of  three  features  contained  in  the  structures  that  should  be  colinear  and  equally  spaced  if  the 
structure  is,  in  fact,  regular  repetition.  There  are  two  such  subsets  in  +-shaped  structures  and  one  subset  in  the 
T-shaped  structures.  The  deviation  from  regularity  of  such  a  subset  is  a  two-dimensional  vector  xe  that  is  the 
discrepancy  between  the  average  location  of  the  two  outside  features  and  the  location  of  the  central  feature.  This 
discrepancy  is  interpreted  under  a  pseudo  variance-covariance  matrix  derived  from  the  vectors  of  the  repetitive 
structure.  This  yields  a  modified  Mahanalobis  distance  £2  which  is  smooth-thresholded  to  yield  the  deviation 
evaluation  D  as  follows. 

O-Jitp,  4.1-5) 

We  also  consider  the  evaluations  of  the  individual  links  contributing  to  the  repetitive  structure.  For  T-shaped  and 
L-shaped  structures,  bias  terms  of  0.5  and  0.25  respectively  are  multiplicatively  introduced  to  compensate  for  the 
lower  number  of  contributing  links  and  the  reduction  of  other  constraints  such  as  deviation  from  perfect  repetition. 
The  final  evaluation  of  a  hypothesized  repetitive  sfructure  is  the  product  of  the  perpendicularity  term  Q,  the 
deviation  term(s)  D,  the  bias  term  and  the  individual  link  evaluations. 
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11  Relaxation 


After  phase  three  of  the  algorithm,  we  have  computed  many  competing  regular  repetitive  structure  hypotheses  for 
each  feature  in  the  image.  If  a  particular  feature  is  a  dominant  feature  of  a  regular  repetitive  texture,  we  expect  that 
neighboring  dominant  features  will  also  exist  and  that  these  neighboring  features  will  have  compatible  hypotheses 
about  the  local  repetitive  structure.  This  constraint  that  neighboring  interpretations  should  be  consistent  is 
implemented  in  a  relaxation  algorithm  that  determines  at  most  one  repetitive  structure  for  each  texture  element.  In 
the  e  vent  that  a  feature  is  not  participating  in  a  regular  repetitive  structure,  there  is  a  lack  of  support  from 
neighboring  features  and  the  relaxation  algorithm  determines  that  no  repetitive  structure  is  present. 

Phase  four  commences  by  discarding  any  local  repetitive  structures  that  have  evaluations  less  than  0.5  for  +-shapcd 
structures,  0.25  for  T-shaped  and  0.125  for  L-shaped.  (The  different  threshold  levels  are  required  by  the  bias  values 
introduced  in  phase  three).  After  the  weak  hypotheses  have  been  removed,  relaxation  is  applied  to  strengthen  the 
hypotheses  that  receive  support  from  their  neighboring  features.  The  relaxation  algorithm  we  employ  is  as  follows. 

For  each  feature  F;,  each  of  the  associated  hypothesized  repetitions  /?■  is  examined  in  turn.  Each  hypothesis 

specifies  two,  three  or  four  neighboring  features  Fljk.  Let  R*tjk  denote  the  highest  valued  hypothesis  at  feature  F-k. 

The  relaxation  strengthens  R-  if  it  is  compatible  with  R*  ,,k.  Let  VY/?,,)  denote  the  current  evaluation  of  R-  V'(R,) 

y  ^  y*  v  ^  v  y 

denote  the  new  evaluation  and  M(RtJ,  R  tjk)  be  the  compatibility  evaluation  for  Rtj  and  R  tjk. 

V{RtJ)  =  B(V(/?y),  M(RtJXtjk)h  V{R'i]k)) 

ex\iB{\  -e2)+me2\ 

B(evm,TB,e2)  =  e^ ^  ^  +  ^  +  {^( j  _ g[) 

This  update  rule  is  applied  to  each  of  the  neighboring  features  Fijk  in  turn.  The  value  of  Tg  was  0.5  in  our 
experiments.  The  compatibility  of  a  pair  of  hypotheses  is  evaluated  by  matching  their  constituent  frequency  vectors 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  deviation  evaluation  in  phase  three  above. 


12  Results 

The  system  described  in  this  paper  has  been  applied  to  40  images  from  a  variety  of  real-world  sources.  Typical 
results  are  presented  in  Figures  7  through  9.  The  repetitive  grid  structure  extracted  is  graphically  displayed  overlaid 
upon  the  original  image.  These  results  clearly  indicate  the  major  result  of  this  paper:  that  real-world  regular 
repetitive  textures  can  be  analyzed  by  local  analysis  algorithms  based  on  the  dominant  feature  assumption  and  the 
properties  of  fundamental  frequency  vectors.  Figure  7  illustrates  the  successful  processing  of  a  texture  that  is 
severely  perspectively  distorted.  Our  system  is  able  to  identify  this  texture  as  regular  repetition  because  the 
perspective  distortion  does  not  destroy  the  local  repetitive  nature  of  the  texture.  Figure  7  also  illustrates  an  effect  of 
extreme  texture  distortion.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  figure,  the  algorithm  has  chosen  two  alternative,  somewhat 
counter-intuitive  interpretations  of  the  fundamental  texture  frequency.  These  arise  because  the  distortion  of  the 
texture  is  so  severe  that  in  these  portions  of  the  image,  the  texture  has  passed  the  point  of  ambiguity  and  the 
fundamental  frequency  vectors  have,  in  fact,  changed. 

Our  system  performs  region  segmentation  on  regular  repetitive  textures  purely  as  a  side-effect  of  the  detailed 
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analysis.  The  results  are  surprisingly  good,  as  can  be  seen  in  both  figures  7  and  9.  In  addition,  the  structural 
description  produced  by  our  system  is  very  detailed.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  as  a  basis  for  a  detailed  shape-from- 
texture  analysis.  For  example,  the  one-eyed  stereo  approach  of  [13]  may  be  directly  applicable  to  the  structural 
grids  extracted  by  our  system. 

13  Conclusion 

We  have  made  an  assumption,  called  the  dominant  feature  assumption,  that  the  texels  of  a  regular  repetitive  texture 
each  contain  a  single  feature  that  is  more  prominent  than  any  other  feature  in  the  texture.  We  have  also  defined  the 
fundamental  frequency  vectors  of  a  regular  repetitive  texture  as  the  shortest  pair  of  frequency  vectors  in  the  texture. 
By  identifying  the  dominant  features  and  extracting  their  fundamental  frequency  structure,  we  have  successfully 
extracted  the  structure  of  regular  repetitive  textures  in  real-world  images.  The  system  used  for  this  analysis  performs 
entirely  local  computations,  enabling  it  to  interpret  severely  distorted  regular  repetitive  texture.  In  addition, 
segmentation  of  regular  textures  is  achieved  as  a  side-effect  of  their  analysis. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  goal  of  the  research  reported  here  is  to  gain  a  better  theoretical  understanding  of  what  lies  behind  the 
visual  system’s  ability  to  generate  robust  surface  interpretations  from  single  grey  scale  images.  We  have  examined 
the  image  irradiance  equation  using  notation  and  concepts  from  modern  differential  geometry  and  global  analysis. 
The  method  of  characteristic  strips  used  by  Horn  (Horn,  1975)  defines  a  dynamical  system  on  a  four  dimensional 
space.  Using  modern  methods  for  analyzing  the  behavior  of  dynamical  systems,  new  uniqueness  results  and  a  new 
shape  from  shading  algorithm  emerge  based  on  the  image  dynamical  system.  Solution  surfaces  for  the  shape  from 
shading  problem  are  invariant  manifolds  of  the  flow  generated  by  the  image  dynamical  system.  The  stable  and 
unstable  manifolds  associated  with  certain  critical  points  in  the  image  play  an  important  role  in  determining  solution 
surfaces.  A  theorem  about  unstable  manifolds  (the  Lambda  Lemma)  indicates  a  class  of  computational  methods  for 
finding  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  around  these  critical  points.  We  have  implemented  several  such  methods,  and 
find  them  to  be  robust  in  the  presence  of  image  noise  and  mistakes  in  assumptions  about  the  light  source. 


1  INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  major  challenges  for  appreciating  how  vision  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  copes  with  the  wide  variety  of  lighting  conditions,  surfaces,  and  surface  markings  to  provide  accurate 
representations  of  the  surfaces  around  us.  Although  there  are  a  variety  of  sources  of  information  available  to  the  hu¬ 
man  visual  system  including  stereo,  color,  motion,  and  shading,  we  get  very  clear  impressions  of  the  three-dimensional 
character  of  a  scene  from  a  single  grey-level  still  picture,  even  of  scenes  or  objects  that  are  not  recognized  as  previously 
having  been  viewed.  This  suggests  that  there  is  sufficient  information  in  monocular  grey-level  images  without  motion 
for  the  visual  system  to  arrive  at  a  three-dimensional  interpretation  that  is  very  convincing.  The  visual  system  is 
not  always  correct  or  even  unambiguous  in  its  interpretations:  a  picture  can  be  interpreted  “correctly”  both  as  a  flat 
surface  with  shading  variations  or  as  a  clear  window  onto  a  scene. 

It  is  not  known  how  accurately  the  visual  system  estimates  shape  considered  as  the  exact  location  in  space  of 
each  point  on  a  surface  or  as  the  exact  orientation  of  the  surface  at  each  point.  It  is  difficult  to  create  psychophysical 
experiments  to  test  this  because  it  is  difficult  to  quantitatively  probe  a  subject’s  internal  information  about  surface 
shape.  There  have  been  a  few  experiments  along  these  lines  recently  (Mingolla  and  Todd,  1986,  Biilthoff  and  Mallot, 
1987)  which  suggest  that  our  impressions  of  surface  orientation  are  far  more  qualitative  than  we  might  like  to  believe. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  examined  how  much  detailed  information  about  shape  is  theoretically  contained  in  an  image 
of  a  surface;  answers  to  questions  like  these  at  least  provide  upper  bounds  on  what  the  visual  system  can  do  in  the 
absence  of  other  information  or  assumptions. 


2  BACKGROUND 

Without  any  assumptions  about  lighting  conditions  or  surface  properties,  there  is  no  hope  for  recovering  any 
information  about  surfaces  in  space:  one  can  take  a  nearly  arbitrary  smooth  surface  and  paint  it  to  give  the  same 
image  as  another  smooth  surface  without  paint.  The  human  visual  system  is  apparently  capable  of  using  more  than 
one  set  of  assumptions:  consider  again  the  dichotomy  between  a  picture  as  shaded  surface  and  as  window  onto  a 
scene.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  entertain  a  continuum  of  possible  interpretations:  without  extra  cues, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  convincingly  interpret  a  flat  picture  of  a  scene  as  a  different,  curved,  carefully  painted  surface. 
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Bert  hold  Horn’s  early  work  on  the  shape  from  shading  problem  (Horn,  1975)  examined  it  as  a  problem  of  physics, 
looking  at  the  process  of  image  formation  and  how  light  is  reflected  from  objects  and  concentrated  to  form  images.  He 
defined  a  summary  function,  the  reflectance  function,  that  contained  all  the  relevant  local  information  about  lighting 
conditions  and  surface  reflecting  properties  under  the  assumption  that  reflecting  properties  of  a  surface  patch  were 
dependent  solely  on  the  orientation  of  the  surface,  and  were  constant  with  rotations  of  the  surface  around  its  normal. 
With  additional  assumptions  of  no  cast  shadows  and  no  mutual  illuminations,  the  brightness  of  a  point  in  an  image 
depends  on  the  location  of  the  point  in  space,  the  orientation  of  the  surface  in  space  at  that  point,  and  the  reflectance 
function  for  the  lighting  conditions  and  surface  material. 

Assuming  a  known  reflectance  function,  Horn  was  able  to  characterize  the  shape  from  shading  problem  as  a 
nonlinear  first  order  partial  differential  equation,  the  image  irradiance  equation: 

E(x.y)  =  R(p,q), 

using  the  standard  (/>.</)  gradient  space  coordinate  system  to  define  orientations,  and  assuming  orthographic  projec¬ 
tion  down  the  ;  axis  onto  the  (x.  y )  plane  for  image  formation  (Horn,  1975).  For  simplicity  we  assume  the  reflectance 
function  acts  on  orientations  but  is  independent  of  space  coordinates;  for  example,  a  scene  lit.  by  a  point  source  from 
a  considerable  distance. 

Classically,  such  an  equation  is  solved  by  the  method  of  characteristics,  and  Horn  used  this  technique  to  develop 
a  method  for  solving  for  the  surface  given  some  initial  curve  lying  on  the  surface  with  known  surface  normals. 
Essentially,  the  problem  becomes  a  Cauchy  problem;  the  solution  proceeds  along  curves  called  characteristic  strips 
beginning  at.  the  known  curve  of  data.  The  equations  that  define  the  characteristic  strips  are 

x  =  Rp 

y=Rq  (1) 

p=  Er 
q  =  Ey. 

[There  is  also  an  equation  i  =  pRp  +  qRq;  since  i  is  a  function  solely  of  p  and  q,  we  can  solve  first  for  p,  q,  x,  and 
y  and  then  use  these  solutions  to  find  z(t).  This  allows  us  to  consider  an  ordinary  differential  equation  in  just  four 
dimensions,  x,  y.  p.  and  q]  Time  is  a  parameter  along  the  characteristic  strip  (x(t),y(t),p(t),q(t)). 

Horn  recognized  the  importance  of  critical  points  in  the  image,  places  where  image  intensity  as  a  function  of 
image  coordinates  has  a  critical  point.  An  isolated  critical  point  ( pc,qc )  in  the  reflectance  function  R  (i.e.  a  surface 
orientation  at  which  Rr  —  Rq  —  0)  in  general  produces  an  image  critical  point.  Given  a  known  reflectance  function, 
a  critical  point  (xc.yc)  in  the  image  with  the  same  brightness  E(xc,yc)  —  R(pc,qc)  as  at  the  reflectance  function 
critical  point  ( pc,qc )  could  be  assumed  to  have  the  same  surface  orientation  as  the  reflectance  function  critical  point. 

Unfortunately,  as  Horn  noted,  the  characteristic  trajectories  cannot  be  used  to  draw  out  the  surface  from  the 
combined  critical  point  (x^,yc,pc,qc):  Ez  =  Ey  =  Rp  =  Rq  =  0  by  assumption,  and  so  the  characteristic  strip 
‘emanating”  from  the  critical  point  is  the  degenerate  constant  strip  (x(<),  y(t),p{t),  q{t))  =  (xc,  yc,  pc ,qc).  To  try  to 
get  around  this  difficulty.  Horn  constructed  a  spherical  cap  consistent  with  the  critical  point  orientation  and  used  a 
small  closed  contour  on  this  cap  as  his  initial  condition  curve. 

Direct  integration  of  the  characteristic  equations  to  find  the  characteristic  strips  suffers  from  noise  sensitivity  in 
practical  implementations.  As  the  solution  proceeds  along  constructed  curves  from  the  initial  condition  curve,  these 
curves  can  deviate  as  a  result  of  quantization  error  and  other  noise  influences.  Horn  and  Brooks  (Horn  and  Brooks, 

1986)  review  and  compare  a  number  of  related  methods  by  different  researchers  for  making  the  solution  of  the  shape 
from  shading  problem  a  global  one.  allowing  data  from  the  full  image  to  contribute  to  finding  stable,  relatively  robust 
solution  surfaces.  They  provide  a  recipe  for  generating  shape  from  shading  methods.  These  are  relaxation  methods 
based  on  minimizing  a  certain  measure,  typically  the  integral  over  the  image  region  of  some  combinat  ion  of  the  error 
in  the  image  irradiance  equation  and  a  penalty  term  for  departure  from  smoothness. 

Various  such  smoothness,  integrability,  or  regularization  terms  have  been  tried  by  various  researchers.  Horn  and 
Brooks  indicate  that  enforcing  the  correct  integrability  constraint,  py  —  qz  =  0  in  gradient  space  coordinates,  does 
not  immediately  yield  a  convergent  relaxation  scheme.  However,  as  Frankot  and  Chellappa  (Frankot.  and  Chellappa, 

1987)  point  out,  using  a  different  penalty  term  instead  may  yield  a  non-integrable  set  of  surface  normals.  In  other 
words,  the  resulting  set  of  normals  may  be  a  smoothly  chosen  set  of  unit  vectors,  but  may  not  be  surface  normals 
for  any  possible  two-dimensional  surface. 

Pentland  takes  a  different  approach  (Pentland,  1982,  1984)  from  Horn.  Rather  than  assuming  full  knowledge 
of  the  reflectance  function,  which  is  not  available  for  human  vision,  he  makes  slightly  less  restrictive  assumptions 
about  the  reflectance  function  (e  g,  it  is  Lambertian,  but  with  unspecified  direction),  and  makes  more  assumptions 
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about  the  surface  structure.  Pentland  shows  that  if  one  assumes  that  the  surface  at  a  point  is  spherical,  i.e.  can  be 
fitted  by  a  spherical  patch  then  Lambertian  reflectance  gives  a  unique  solution  for  the  surface  at  that  point.  As  one 
might  expect  and  as  Pentland  points  out,  not  all  local  image  intensity  patterns  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  spherical 
patch.  Pentland  also  recognizes  that  some  spherical  patch  solutions  for  certain  kinds  of  image  data  are  less  likely  to 
be  reasonable  than  others. 

One  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  is  an  extremely  local  analysis.  In  general,  the  only  non-planar 
surfaces  composed  completely  of  equal  curvature  points  are  pieces  of  spheres.  Although  one  may  be  able  to  generate 
a  spherical  solution  patch  locally  consistent  with  the  image  for  many  points  in  an  image,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
surface  normals  of  these  patches  will  be  able  to  form  a  smooth  surface.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  such  a  surface  would 
have  much  to  do  with  the  original  surface  imaged.  To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  generality  of  this  surface  structure 
assumption,  Pentland  is  led  to  statistical  methods  to  estimate  surface  orientation  based  on  correlations  in  natural 
images:  heuristic  estimators  for  surface  orientation  are  proposed. 

Frankot  and  Chellappa  (Frankot  and  Chellappa,  1987)  suggest  a  way  of  taking  a  set  of  non-integrable  surface 
normals  and  producing  an  integrable  set  by  projecting  the  surface  normals  onto  the  nearest  set  of  integrable  normals, 
where  nearest  is  defined  by  a  global  integral  distance  measure  defined  in  the  gradient  space  coordinate  system  (and 
dependent  on  that  coordinate  system).  Together  with  a  method  derived  from  (Horn  and  Brooks,  1986),  they  construct 
a  more  quickly  convergent  algorithm  guaranteed  to  form  an  integral  set  of  normal  vectors,  and  suggest  their  met  hod 
could  be  applied  to  Pentland’s  normals  to  generate  an  integrable  surface. 

Koenderink  and  van  Doom  (Koenderink  and  van  Doom,  1980)  have  looked  at  the  field  of  isophotes,  or  constant 
brightness  contours,  of  an  image  and  discussed  some  of  their  geometric  features.  They  note  that  the  VVeingarten 
map.  which  maps  the  surface  in  space  to  the  Gaussian  sphere  of  unit  surface  normals,  maps  constant  brightness 
contours  on  the  surface  to  level  sets  of  the  reflectance  function  on  the  Gaussian  sphere.  In  order  to  make  sense  of  the 
infinity  of  possible  arrangements  of  constant  brightness  contours  potentially  created  by  a  given  reflectance  function, 
they  restrict  themselves  to  VVeingarten  maps  that  are  “stable,”  or  generic,  meaning  their  fundamental  geometry  is 
not  changed  by  small  perturbations.  This  still  leaves  the  wide  class  of  VVeingarten  maps  that  are  mostly  one  to  one, 
with  one-dimensional  curves  of  points  that  are  fold  singularities  of  the  VVeingarten  map,  and  isolated  points  that 
are  cusps  of  the  VVeingarten  map.  They  classify  various  regions  of  such  a  surface  using  parabolic  lines  (folds  in  the 
VVeingarten  map),  and  discuss  different  causes  for  critical  points  in  the  image:  specularities,  certain  points  on  the 
parabolic  lines,  and  critical  points  of  the  reflectance  function  itself.  These  latter  critical  points  are  the  important 
critical  points  in  both  Horn’s  and  our  analysis  of  shape  from  shading. 

Several  difficulties  and  issues  are  common  to  the  motivation  and  execution  of  shape  from  shading  methods. 
Enforcement  of  integrability  is  one  issue  common  to  different  shape  from  shading  methods.  Most  of  the  methods 
struggle  to  ensure  that  the  surface  normals  produced  are  from  a  true  two-dimensional  surface,  recognizing  that  not 
all  collections  of  surface  normals  can  be  considered  as  coming  from  a  surface.  Frankot  and  Chellappa  (F'rankot 
and  Chellappa,  1987)  make  the  most  explicit  separation  between  the  two  groups  of  surface  normal  distributions, 
those  that  are  integrable  and  those  that  are  not,  projecting  one  group  onto  the  other.  In  other  methods,  some 
“integrability  constraint”  is  frequently  added  in  as  a  “regularization”  term  that  is  supposed  to  roughly  deal  with 
getting  a  smooth  surface  as  a  solution.  Unfortunately,  solutions  derived  without  strictly  enforcing  integrability  may 
still  not  be  integrable. 

The  question  of  uniqueness  of  solution  for  the  different  methods  has  also  proved  difficult.  One  would  like  some 
knowledge  about  how  many  interpretations  of  an  image  are  possible  given  the  information  in  the  scene  Bruss 
(Bruss.  1980)  found  a  uniqueness  result  for  Horn’s  method  in  the  case  of  a  reflectance  function  of  a  particular  form: 
essentially  those  with  level  surfaces  that  are  concentric  ellipses  in  the  gradient  space  coordinate  system.  Many 
reflectance  functions  do  not  have  this  form,  however.  Deift  and  Sylvester  (Deift  and  Sylvester,  1981)  investigated  in 
some  detail  uniqueness  results  for  the  degenerate  case  of  an  image  of  a  Lambertian  hemisphere  lit  from  the  viewing 
direction.  They  found  different  classes  of  non-spherical,  even  non-symmetrical,  local  solutions  which  are  C2  almost 
everywhere.  If  the  solution  surface  is  required  to  be  C 2  everywhere,  the  expected  spherical  solutions  are  unique 
They  used  methods  of  functional  analysis,  working  in  a  polar  coordinate  system  to  analyze  this  specific  case,  and  did 
not  address  questions  about  stability  of  the  unusual  solutions.  Brooks  (Brooks,  1982)  discusses  the  general  problem 
of  ambiguity  of  solutions  surfaces  in  images,  and  shows  families  of  solutions  for  certain  degenerate  cases,  e.g.  a 
plane  and  hemisphere  lit  from  the  viewing  direction.  He  also  briefly  examines  the  relationship  between  uniqueness 
of  solution  and  the  kind  of  image  patch  in  the  case  of  a  hemisphere:  certain  patches  of  the  image  provide  much  more 
constraint  than  others.  General  results  on  uniqueness  and  properties  of  solutions  are  lacking  from  the  literatUK. 

I  he  stability  of  scene  interpretation  to  variations  in  assumptions  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Ikeuchi  and 
Horn  (ikeuchi  and  Horn,  1981)  did  a  number  of  experimental  tests  of  the  performance  of  their  shape  from  shading 
algorithm  under  violations  of  the  assumed  conditions,  but  this  seems  rare  in  the  published  literature. 
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3  DYNAMICAL  SYSTEMS  THEORY  APPROACH 

Following  Horn,  we  assume  a  known  reflectance  function,  R(p,q ),  independent  of  location  in  space;  we  also 
assume  a  smooth  image.  We  assume  orthographic  projection  (x,y,z)  •— *  ( x,y )  of  space  onto  the  (x,y)  image  plane. 

A  system  of  ordinary  differential  equations  such  as 

x  =  Rp 

y  =  Rq  (1) 

p=  Ex 
q  -  Ey. 

defines  a  dynamical  system  (Abraham,  Marsden,  and  Ratiu,  1983).  A  dynamical  system  can  be  though*  of  as  a  vector 
field,  the  choice  of  a  velocity  vector  at  each  point  of  a  space  (( x,y,p,q )  space  here).  A  particle  traveling  through 
space  with  velocity  equal  to  the  vector  field  at  each  point  of  its  travel  is  said  to  be  moving  along  the  flow  of  the 
dynamical  system,  or  along  a  trajectory  of  the  dynamical  system.  The  characteristic  strips  are  the  (characteristic) 
trajectories  of  the  image  dynamical  sytem  defined  by  equations  (l).1 

A  smooth  solution  surface  for  the  shape  from  shading  problem  is  a  two  dimensional  surface  in  1R3  that  could 
have  generated  the  image.  As  noted  by  Horn,  such  a  surface  must  be  made  up  of  characteristic  strips.  This 
means  that  if  a  point  ( xo,y0,z0 )  on  the  surface  has  surface  orientation  (po,9o).  then  the  entire  characteristic  strip 
(x(t),  y(t),  z(t),  p(t),  q(t ))  through  (x0,  yo,  zq,  p0,  q0 )  lies  on  the  surface,  i.e.  (x(t),  y(t),  z(t))  is  a  curve  on  the  surface, 
and  (p(t),  <?(<))  gives  the  orientation  of  the  solution  surface  at  each  point  on  the  curve.  Not  all  choices  of  (z0,  yo,  Po.  <7o) 
can  be  consistent  with  the  image:  we  must  have 

H(x0,yo,Po,qo)  =  E(x0,y0)  -  R{p0,qo)  =  0 
to  begin  with;  the  characteristic  strip  is  then  guaranteed  to  keep 

H(x(t),y(t),p(t),q{t))  =  0. 

As  suggested  by  the  above  reasoning,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  solution  surface  as  a  two-dimensional  surface 
sitting  in  ]R3,  we  can  drop  the  depth  coordinate  (essentially  depth  is  a  symmetry  in  our  problem:  neither  the  image 
nor  the  reflectance  function  depend  on  it)  and  consider  the  solution  surface  to  be  a  two-dimensional  surface  in  the 
four  dimensional  space  defined  by  the  coordinates  ( x,y,p,q ).2  The  two-dimensional  solution  surface  is  now  made  up 
of  one-dimensional  trajectories  (x(t),y(t),p(t),q(t))  of  the  image  dynamical  system. 

In  the  theory  of  dynamical  systems,  a  surface  that  is  entirely  made  up  of  trajectories  is  called  an  invariant 
surface:  if  a  point  on  an  invariant  surface  is  allowed  to  flow  along  the  trajectory  defined  by  the  dynamical  system, 
the  point  stays  on  the  surface.  All  possible  smooth  solution  surfaces  for  the  image  irradiance  equation  are  invariant 
surfaces  for  the  image  dynamical  system.  The  reverse  turns  out  to  be  not  quite  true:  not  all  invariant  surfaces  of  the 
image  dynamical  system  correspond  to  physical  solution  surfaces  of  the  image  irradiance  equation.  We  might  have  an 
invariant  surface  on  which  H(x,  y,  p,q)  0,  or  the  invariant  surface  might  not  project  into  IR3  as  a  two-dimensional 
physical  surface.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  finding  solution  surfaces  to  the  image  irradiance  equation  is  closely 
connected  to  the  problem  of  finding  two-dimensional  invariant  manifolds  of  the  image  dynamical  system. 


1  The  image  dynamical  system  can  be  shown  to  exist  independent  of  a  particular  coordinate  system  choice  using  differential 
forms  and  the  Frobenius  theorem  (Saxberg  1989);  this  can  be  useful  if  one  wishes  to  examine  the  dynamical  system  with 
an  unusual  coordinate  system,  e.g.  examining  the  shape  from  shading  problem  along  the  bounding  contour  (where  the 
image  projection  just  grazes  the  surface)  using  a  coordinate  system  that  follows  the  bounding  contour  and  gives  the  shape  a 
particularly  simple  form  (Saxberg,  1989). 

2  Technically  we  can  only  do  this  globally  if  we  work  in  a  coordinate  independent  fashion  (Saxberg,  1989);  practically,  with 
the  (i,  y,p,q)  coordinate  system  we  are  only  excluding  portions  of  solution  surfaces  that  are  on  the  bounding  contour. 
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Figure  1.  Two-dimensional  dynamical  system  with  saddle  critical  point. 


3.1  THEORETICAL  RESULTS 

In  the  theory  of  dynamical  systems,  the  study  of  critical  points  has  been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  characterizing 
the  behavior  of  a  dynamical  system.  A  critical  point  pc  in  a  dynamical  system  p  =  /(p)  is  a  point  where  the  associated 
velocity  vector  is  the  zero  vector,  f(pc)  =  0.  In  the  case  of  the  image  dynamical  system  defined  by  equations  (1), 
this  occurs  when 

Rp  =  Rg  =  Ex  =  Ey  =  0, 

i.e.  at  critical  points  in  the  image  due  to  critical  points  in  the  reflectance  function.  Near  a  critical  point  of  a 
dynamical  system  p  =  /(p),  one  can  gain  insight  into  the  behavior  of  the  system  by  studying  the  linearization 

p  =  Ap  =  [ dfi/dxj]p  of  the  system  around  the  critical  point;  the  matrix  A  is  essentially  the  Jacobian  of  the  vector 
field  /  at  the  critical  point.  The  eigenvectors  and  eigenvalues  of  A  give  qualitative  information  about  the  behavior 
of  the  non-linear  dynamical  system  near  the  critical  point  (Abraham,  Marsden,  and  Ratiu,  1983). 

In  the  case  where  none  of  the  eigenvalues  have  real  part  equal  to  zero,  the  critical  point  is  called  hyperbolic. 
In  this  case,  the  trajectories  around  the  critical  point  in  the  linearized  system  are  homeomorphic  to  the  trajectories 
in  the  non-linear  system  (the  Grobman-Hartman  Theorem,  (Palis  and  de  Melo,  1982)):  the  linear  and  nonlinear 
systems  look  alike  (aside  from  some  bending)  in  some  neighborhood  of  the  critical  point.  Existence  and  uniqueness 
of  invariant  manifolds  for  the  linearized  system  imply  the  existence  and  uniqueness  of  invariant  manifolds  of  the 
non-linear  system  near  the  critical  point. 

Hyperbolic  critical  points  are  generic;  i.e.,  unless  there  are  special  symmetries  operating,  the  “usual”  type  of 
critical  point  is  a  hyperbolic  one,  and  slight  perturbations  of  a  dynamical  system  with  a  hyperbolic  critical  point 
have  a  similar  hyperbolic  critical  point  near  the  original  one.  It  can  be  shown  (Saxberg,  1989)  that  critical  points 
of  an  image  due  to  an  isolated  generic  maximum  (or  minimum)  of  a  reflectance  function  give  rise  almost  always  to 
hyperbolic  critical  points  of  the  image  dynamical  system  for  a  generic  surface.  We  call  these  hyperbolic  critical  points 
of  the  image  dynamical  system  very  good  critical  points.  Non-hyperbolic  critical  points  may  occur  if  the  critical  point 
happens  to  fall  on  a  point  of  zero  Gaussian  curvature,  e.g.,  a  parabolic  line. 

Very  good  critical  points  turn  out  to  have  four  real  eigenvalues,  ±Ai,  ±A2  (Saxberg,  1989).  A  two-dimensional 
analogue  is  shown  in  Figure  1:  here,  there  are  two  eigenvalues,  one  positive  and  one  negative.  Because  there  are 
both  positive  and  negative  eigenvalues,  the  dynamical  system  has  a  complicated  saddle-type  set  of  trajectories  near 
it.  The  eigenvectors  are  parallel  to  the  bold  diagonal  trajectories  at  the  origin.  Note  that  these  trajectories  are  the 
only  ones  that  actually  approach  the  critical  point;  the  other  trajectories  only  get  within  a  finite  distance  from  the 
critical  point  before  moving  away  again.  These  two  diagonal  curves  are  the  only  one-dimensional  invariant  manifolds 
containing  the  critical  point. 

In  the  shape  from  shading  case,  we  are  interested  in  two-dimensional  invariant  manifolds  containing  the  critical 
point.  Within  the  set  of  such  manifolds  we  will  find  all  smooth  solution  surfaces  for  the  shape  from  shading  problem 
that  are  consistent  with  the  critical  point.  Because  we  have  both  positive  and  negative  eigenvalues  at  a  very 
good  critical  point,  most  of  the  one-dimensional  trajectories  making  up  invariant  manifolds  in  the  four  dimensional 
(x,y,p,q)  space  will  not  actually  approach  the  critical  point;  thus,  there  will  not  be  many  invariant  manifolds  which 
contain  the  critical  point. 
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We  can  use  the  linearization  of  the  image  dynamical  system  to  tell  us  how  many  there  are  likely  to  be,  since 
invariant  manifolds  for  the  linearized  system  correspond  to  invariant  manifolds  of  the  non-linear  system  on  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  critical  point,  Pairs  of  eigenvectors  span  two-dimensional  invariant  subspaces  for  the  linearized 
system,  and  in  fact  these  subspaces  are  tangent  to  the  non-linear  invariant  manifolds  at  the  critical  point.  In  the 
generic  case,  there  will  be  four  distinct  eigenvectors;  of  the  six  possible  pairs  of  eigenvectors,  two  can  be  shown  to 
be  non-physical  (Saxberg,  1989),  leaving  four  potential  candidates  for  solution  surfaces. 

Two  of  these  are  the  stable  and  unstable  manifold  for  the  critical  point.  The  stable  subspace  is  spanned  by  all 
eigenvectors  with  negative  eigenvalues;  the  unstable  subspace  is  spanned  by  all  eigenvectors  with  positive  eigenvalues. 
1  he  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  contain  all  those  trajectores  that  head  towards  the  critical  point  with  increasing 
time,  and  all  those  trajectories  that  head  towards  the  critical  point  with  decreasing  time  (head  “away”  from  the 
critical  point  with  increasing  time)  respectively.  A  major  theorem  of  dynamical  systems  theory,  the  Stable  Manifold 
Theorem  (Abraham  and  Marsden,  1985),  says  that  such  manifolds  exist,  are  smooth  (for  a  smooth  dynamical  system), 
and  are  unique  for  any  critical  point  (not  just  hyperbolic  critical  points).  It  turns  out  (Saxberg,  1989)  that  at  a  very 
good  critical  point  due  to  a  maximum  in  the  reflectance  function,  the  unstable  manifold  corresponds  to  a  concave 
solution  surface,  while  the  stable  manifold  corresponds  to  a  convex  solution  surface.  The  image  dynamical  system 
restricted  to  these  invariant  manifolds  looks  like  a  sink  or  source. 

There  may  be  two  other  potential  solution  surfaces.  These  are  determined  by  the  invariant  subspaces  of  the 
linearized  system  spanned  by  one  eigenvector  with  positive  eigenvalue  and  one  eigenvector  with  negative  eigenvalue. 
These  correspond  to  saddle-shaped  surfaces  in  space.  The  image  dynamical  system  restricted  to  these  invariant 
manifolds  looks  like  a  saddle  system  (as  in  Figure  1).  This  also  means  only  two  trajectories  on  the  invariant  surface 
actually  approach  the  critical  point;  only  these  two  trajectories  in  general  are  forced  to  have  H(x,y,p,q )  =  0;  the 
other  trajectories  making  up  the  invariant  surface  may  have  other  values  for  //.  Thus,  these  saddle  invariant  surfaces 
may  not  always  represent  correct  solutions  to  the  shape  from  shading  problem,  which  must  have  //  =  0  over  the 
entire  surface.  However,  if  a  very  good  critical  point  in  fact  occurs  at  a  saddle-shaped  part  of  a  physical  surface,  the 
invariant  manifold  associated  with  it  is  of  this  type. 

In  summary,  in  some  neighborhood  of  a  generic  critical  point  of  an  image  of  a  generic  (unpainted)  surface  due 
to  a  known  local  (generic)  maximum  of  the  reflectance  function,  there  are  at  least  two  and  at  most  four  possible 
smooth  solution  surfaces  for  the  image  irradiance  equation:  one  convex,  one  concave,  and  possibly  two  that  are 
saddle-shaped.  Cases  where  this  result  may  not  hold  are  unstable,  in  that  arbitrary  small  perturbations  of  the 
surface,  or  the  reflectance  function,  brings  one  back  to  a  situation  where  the  result  holds.  Such  cases  include  zero 
( laussian  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  critical  point,  or  unusual  flatness  of  the  reflectance  fund  ion  ( i.e.  zero  second 
derivatives  in  some  direction  at  the  critical  point),  or  rotational  symmetry  of  the  image  and  the  reflectance  function 
around  the  projection  direction.  In  this  latter  case,  the  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  are  still  unique,  but  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  saddle  invariant  manifolds  related  by  rotation;  thus,  there  are  unique  convex  and  concave 
solutions,  but  potentially  an  infinite  family  of  saddle  solutions. 


3.1.1  Tho  Fundamental  Instability  of  a  True  Image  Irradiance  Equation 

A  true  solution  surface  for  an  entire  image  should  consist  of  a  single  two-dimensional  invariant  manifold  which  is 
the  unstable  manifold  for  some  critical  points,  the  stable  manifold  for  others,  and  perhaps  a  saddle  invariant  manifold 
for  the  rest.  It  turns  out  that  this  is  very  unusual  behavior  for  a  dynamical  system.  Generically,  two  two-dimensional 
invariant  manifolds  for  different  critical  points  will  only  intersect  (if  they  intersect)  along  a  one-dimensional  curve 
(Abraham  and  Marsden,  1985). 

We  can  gain  some  insight  into  the  situation  by  looking  again  at  two  dimensions.  In  Figure  2  we  show  a  piece 
of  a  two-dimensional  dynamical  system  with  two  critical  points,  each  of  which  has  both  a  stable  and  an  unstable 
manifold.  In  Figure  2a  and  2c,  these  manifolds  do  not  intersect;  the  unstable  manifold  for  one  critical  point  is  just 
another  trajectory  for  the  other  critical  point.  The  case  where  they  intersect  is  shown  in  Figure  2b.  If  Figure  2b  is 
perturbed  generically,  it  will  fall  apart  to  be  either  like  Figure  2a  or  2c. 

The  image  dynamical  system  due  to  a  real  surface  is  therefore  a  very  delicate  thing  seen  from  a  generic  per¬ 
spective.  This  has  two  consequences,  one  bad,  one  potentially  good.  The  bad  news  is  that  as  we  numerically  try 
to  find.  say.  the  unstable  manifold  of  a  critical  point  (by  directly  drawing  out  trajectories  or  by  the  methods  in  the 
next  section),  errors  will  occur  as  if  we  had  randomly  perturbed  the  dynamical  system.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
perturbed  unstable  manifold  will  merge  with  the  perturbed  invariant  manifold  coming  from  another  critical  point 
and  create  a  single,  smooth,  two-dimensional  surface.  The  good  news  is  that  that  this  may  provide  a  way  to  tell 
a  bad  reflectance  function  choice  from  a  good  one:  if  the  invariant  manifolds  do  not  “nearly”  match  up,  we  must 
be  on  the  wrong  track  Either  the  reflectance  function  is  bad,  or  there  is  no  surface  corresponding  to  the  image. 
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a.  b.  c. 


Figure  2.  Two  critical  points  of  a  two  dimensional  dynamical  system:  a.  Non-intersecting  stable  and  unstable  manifolds,  b. 
Intersecting  stable  and  unstable  manifolds,  c.  Non-intersecting  stable  and  unstable  manifolds. 


Figure  3.  Initial  manifold  is  5°.  po  is  at  the  intersection  of  S°  with  the  stable  manifold.  The  S'  are  the  deformations  of  S° 
by  the  flow  of  the  dynamical  system. 

Catastrophe  theory  results  suggest  that  if  the  true  reflectance  function  comes  from  a  parameterized  set  of  reflectance 
functions,  it  may  be  possible  to  adjust  the  parameters  to  find  the  correct  invariant  manifold  solution  and  the  correct 
reflectance  function.  If  so,  this  adjustment  process  may  work  (i.e.  may  be  stable)  even  under  perturbations  of  the 
image  and  reflectance  function. 

3.2  ALGORITHMIC  RESULTS 

As  a  result  of  the  theoretical  results  of  the  last  section,  we  are  quite  interested  in  methods  for  finding  the  stable 
and  unstable  manifolds  of  an  image  dynamical  system  near  a  critical  point,  as  these  will  give  the  unique  convex 
and  concave  solution  surfaces  consistent  with  the  image  and  known  reflectance  function.  Another  theorem  from 
dynamical  systems,  the  Lambda  Lemma  (Palis  and  de  Melo,  1982),  suggests  a  class  of  methods  to  do  this. 

We  start  with  an  inital  two-dimensional  manifold,  S°,  which  intersects  the  stable  manifold  at  an  angle  (trans¬ 
versely)  (Figure  3);  because  the  stable  manifold  and  the  initial  manifold  are  both  two-dimensional,  in  the  four¬ 
dimensional  space  they  will  have  a  point  po  as  transversal  intersection.  If  we  allow  the  initial  manifold  to  be 
deformed  by  the  image  dynamical  flow  (letting  each  point  on  S°  be  transported  by  the  trajectory  through  it  over 
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time),  then  the  point  po  will  flow  towards  the  critical  point.  The  Lambda  Lemma  says  that  the  rest  of  the  surface 
will  be  deformed  in  the  limit  to  approach  the  unstable  manifold,  and  the  approach  will  be  Cl ,  i.e. ,  the  tangents  to 
the  deforming  surface  will  also  approach  the  tangents  of  the  unstable  manifold.  As  po  approaches  the  critical  point, 
the  surface  gets  stretched  out  greatly  from  po,  and  points  on  the  surface  near  po  are  driven  towards  the  unstable 
manifold. 

This  suggests  finding  methods  to  take  an  initial  two-dimensional  surface  in  (x,y,  p,  q)  space  and  deform  it  over 
time  using  the  image  dynamical  flow  defined  by  equations  (1).  The  deformed  surface  should  converge  to  the  unstable 
manifold.  If  we  want  to  find  the  stable  manifold,  we  can  simply  reverse  time. 

One  way  to  do  this  involves  fixing  a  grid  of  points  on  the  (x,y)  plane,  and  examining  what  happens  to  a  two- 
dimensional  surface  defined  as  (x,  y,  p(x,  y),  q(x,  y))  when  it  is  deformed  by  the  image  dynamical  flow.  It  turns  out 
(Saxberg,  1989)  that  we  can  examine  analytically  what  happens  to  p(x,y)  and  q(x,y )  directly:  for  some  small  St,  we 
get 


Vnew(x,y)  «  p(x,y)  +  6t  ■  Vp  (3) 

Qnew  (•£ »  y)  «  q(x,  y)  +  St  ■  vq, 

where 

Vp  =  Ez  PlRp  PyRq  (4) 

Vq  —  Ej  y  ■  qzRp  qy  Rq  ■ 

In  other  words,  flowing  for  a  short  period  St  is  approximately  the  same  as  changing  the  height  functions  p(x,y)  and 
q{x,  y)  by  Si  ■  vp  and  St  ■  vq  respectively. 

3.2.1  Experiments 

We  have  implemented  this  as  a  discrete  iterative  method  on  a  Connection  Machine.  The  Connection  Machine 
is  a  highly  parallel  computer  consisting  of  thousands  of  simple  processors  and  a  very  fast  disk  drive  system  which 
can  emulate  a  grid  of  processors.  We  used  a  16k  CM-1,  which  has  4k  of  memory  for  each  of  16k  processors.  The 
kind  of  algorithms  we  have  found  are  well  suited  to  this  kind  of  architecture  with  a  SIMD  language  called  *LISP  as 
interface,  since  each  processor  can  be  assigned  to  a  pixel  of  the  image  and  operates  in  a  neighborhood  of  that  pixel 
in  parallel  with  all  the  other  processors. 

We  configured  the  processors  as  a  128  x  128  grid.  For  the  fixed  grid  algorithm,  each  processor  can  be  thought 
of  as  stuck  to  an  unmoving  (x,y)  coordinate  grid  (the  integer  coordinates)  parallel  to  the  image  plane.  At  each 
processor  we  can  store  values  as  if  in  an  intelligent  array:  we  keep  values  for  the  image  gradients  Ex  and  Ey  as  well 
as  current  estimates  of  the  deformed  surface  heights  p  and  q  for  each  (x,y).  We  use  an  initial  flat  surface  given  by 
P(x,y)  =  q(x,  y)  =  0. 

We  need  to  compute  the  “surface  vector  field”  components  vp  and  vq  at  each  iteration: 

Up  —  Ex  Px  Ep  PyRq 
Vq  Ey  qxRp  QyRq, 

where  pz,  py,  qz,  and  qy  are  derivatives  of  the  current  p  and  q  iterates. 

For  both  image  intensities  and  p  and  q  values,  we  use  a  simple  first  order  method  to  compute  the  derivatives  on 
the  interior  of  the  128x  128  square  of  processors  at  integer  (x,  y)  coordinates:  for  example,  if  /  is  the  function  for  which 
vve  want  a  partial  derivative,  we  take  /r(x,  y)  «  (l/2)(/(x  +  1,  y)  —  f(x  —  1 ,  y)).  At  the  four  boundaries  of  the  square 
grid,  we  cannot  use  this;  we  use  the  unbalanced  estimates  given  by  subtracting  nearest  neighbors  where  we  have  to. 
For  example,  at  the  left  edge  we  take  /r(0,y)  %  /(l,y)  —  /(0,y);  at  the  top  we  take  /y(x,0)  ss  f(x,  1)  —  /(x,0);  at 
the  corners  of  the  grid,  both  fz  and  fy  are  approximated  this  way.  We  use  this  to  estimate  pz,  py,  qZ}  qy,  Ez,  and 

Ev 

For  the  reflectance  derivatives,  we  use  an  analytic  model  to  give  us  exact  values  for  the  derivatives.  In  our  case, 
we  assume  a  Lambertian  reflectance  function, 

_  Pli  +  qh  ~  h 

E\Pyq)  ®  r~7 \ - £ - —  ft* - TK - TIT 

\/pa +  **  +  !%//?  +  /§  +  /§ 
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Figure  4.  Constant  brightness  contours  for  sphere.  Each  stripe  is  15  grey  levels  wide. 


where  (h,h,  I3)  gives  the  orientation  of  the  light  source  and  a  is  an  albedo  factor;  for  our  purposes,  we  take  a  =  1.0. 
From  this,  we  have 

n  \  _  a  liQ2  +  h  ~  (<lh  ~  h)p 

p(  v/IFTTf+T!  (P2  +  ?2  +  l) 3/2 

R(  \  _  a  *2P2  +  l2-  (pl  1  ~  h)q 

q(p,q)~  ^/If+Tf+Tf  (p2  +  ?2  + 1)3/2  ’ 

and  we  compute  Rp  and  Rq  at  each  processor  using  the  current  values  of  p  and  q. 

To  approximately  deform  the  surface  to  match  the  dynamical  system  flow,  we  update  the  p  and  q  values  at  each 
processor  to  pnew  and  qnew  as  follows: 

Pncw  =  p  +  hVp 
qnew  —  q  ±  hVqi 

where  h  acts  like  an  integration  step  size  if  we  consider  the  procedure  as  a  parallel  integration  of  a  vector  field.  In 
the  simple  examples  with  which  we  have  worked,  we  have  left  h  constant  over  all  processors. 

If  we  run  just  this  algorithm  we  find  that  it  does  not  converge.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  a  small  amount 
of  smoothing  of  the  values  of  p  and  q  to  avoid  “checkerboard”  instabilities:  small  amounts  of  noise  can  explode  into 
large  alternating  sections  of  values  if  the  p’s  and  q’s  are  not  smoothed  between  iterations.  This  was  also  found  by 
Ikeuchi  and  Horn  (Ikeuchi  and  Horn,  1981),  and  we  find  good  results  by  performing  the  simple  averaging  operation 

fnew(x,y)  =  (/(*  +  1  ,y)  +  f(x-  l,y)  +  /(x,j/+  1)  +  f(x,  y  —  l))/4 
twice  in  succession  on  the  p  and  q  arrays. 

This  internal  smoothing  operation,  although  numerically  useful,  does  slightly  distort  the  final  solution  away  from 
the  true  invariant  manifold  Using  an  image  of  a  sphere  with  radius  100  and  light  source  located  in  the  direction 
(0,  .5,  —  1),  with  one  internal  smoothing  operation,  the  errors  in  the  converged  p  and  q  are  less  than  5%  almost 
everywhere,  and  less  than  2%  in  the  image  interior.  Even  with  two  internal  smoothing  operations,  the  errors  are  less 
than  5%  through  almost  all  the  image — where  true  p  and  q  values  are  very  near  0,  of  course,  the  relative  errors  are 
higher,  and  right  at  the  borders  of  the  image  the  relative  errors  are  also  higher  (but  never  more  than  about  15%). 
We  use  the  double  smoothing  because  of  the  noise  immunity  it  seems  to  give. 

In  Figure  4,  we  show  the  constant  brightness  contours  for  the  noise-free  128  x  128  simulated  image  of  a  sphere 
with  radius  100,  Lambertian  reflectance  function,  and  light  source  located  at  (0,  .5,-1).  In  Figure  5  we  show  images 
from  the  approximate  solutions  as  the  iterations  proceed  (step  size  h  =  1.0):  after  varying  numbers  of  iterations, 
we  use  the  current  p  and  q  values  and  the  reflectance  function  to  generate  an  image.  As  one  can  see,  the  images 
generated  by  the  p  and  q  estimates  do  show  convergence  to  the  original  image  through  almost  all  of  the  interior 
of  the  image  as  expected.  We  have  also  generated  images  representing  the  errors  in  the  p  and  q  values:  we  take 
255  *  10  *  |p  —  ptrue|  and  255  *  10  *  \q  —  gtruel  and  treat  these  as  grey  levels  for  an  error  image.  A  region  that  is  just 
barely  completely  white  (a  grey  level  just  reaching  255)  would  represent  errors  of  .10  in  p  or  q,  corresponding  to  an 
error  of  about  6°  in  the  surface  normal  at  ptrue  =  0  gtrue  =  0,  and  less  as  p  and  q  increase. 

If  we  add  noise  to  the  original  image,  we  can  degrade  the  performance  of  the  algorithm.  With  the  reflectance 
function  we  are  using,  the  maximum  brightness  of  the  image  is  1.0.  If  we  add  uncorrelated  uniformly  distributed 
noise  to  the  image  with  maximum  value  .02  (meaning  the  noise  is  uniformly  distributed  between  ±.02),  we  usually 
still  get  convergence;  if  we  add  noise  with  maximum  value  .12,  we  do  not  get  convergence  to  a  possible  solution. 
Figure  6  shows  a  noisy  image  (via  constant  brightness  contours)  with  .02  noise  maximum;  Figure  7a  shows  the  image 
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Figure  5.  Iterates  for  fixed  grid  shape  from  shading  algorithm:  a.  100  iterations,  b.  200  iterations,  c.  400  iterations;  d.  800 
iterations,  e.  800  iteration  p  error  image  (255  *  10  *  |p  —  ptruel)-  f.  800  iteration  g  error  image  (255  *  10  *  |qr  —  gtruel)- 


Figure  6.  Noisy  sphere  image:  Noise  maximum  is  ±.02. 

formed  from  the  p  and  q  arrays  after  800  iterations  with  .02  noise,  and  Figure  7b  and  c  show  the  p  and  q  error 
images.  Figure  7d  shows  a  failed  effort  with  noise  maximum  .12. 

To  help  deal  with  increasing  noise  we  can  decrease  the  step  size  h  and  smooth  the  image.  If  we  set  the  step  size 
to  h  =  .25,  and  smooth  the  image  with  one  averaging  operation,  the  algorithm  converges  almost  always  (sometimes 
slowly)  with  maximum  noise  values  of  .12;  without  the  averaging  operation,  it  converges  only  about  half  the  time  (i.e., 
if  we  run  the  algorithm  on  ten  noisy  examples,  only  five  converge).  With  four  averaging  operations,  the  algorithm 
converges  almost  always  for  noise  as  high  as  .25,  although  quite  slowly:  in  Figure  9  we  show  the  contours  of  the  image 
being  converged  to  after  2400  iterations.  In  Figure  8  we  show  the  original  image  data  after  adding  ±.25  uniformly 
distributed  noise  and  after  pre-filtering;  we  show  the  image  in  two  ways:  in  Figure  8a,  the  constant  brightness 
intervals  are  the  same  as  before,  and  in  Figure  8b,  the  intervals  are  three  times  as  large.  The  constant  brightness 
image  on  the  left  looks  very  chaotic  because  the  noise  is  large  compared  to  the  constant  brightness  intervals  even 
after  pre-filtering.  To  the  eye,  the  original  image  itself  looks  fuzzy,  but  is  clearly  interpretable  as  a  smoothly  curving 
object. 

Note  that  in  general  the  algorithm  does  not  converge  to  p  and  q  values  that  exactly  duplicate  the  smoothed 
noisy  image,  e.g.  some  complicated  faceted  figure  whose  noise-free  image  would  be  the  smoothed  noisy  image  we  are 
working  with.  Instead,  due  to  the  internal  smoothing  operations  done  on  the  p  and  q  arrays  within  the  algorithm, 
the  algorithm  appears  to  converge  to  a  surface  that  is  smoother  than  the  image  data. 

With  as  much  noise  as  in  Figure  8,  the  converged  p  and  q  arrays  do  show  considerable  differences  from  the 
original  noise-free  p  and  q  values  used  to  generate  the  images.  For  example,  although  the  image  in  Figure  9a  appears 
to  be  an  adequate  match  for  the  original  image,  the  p’s  and  q’s  that  generate  that  image  vary  randomly  from  the 
original  image  by  a  fair  bit,  as  seen  in  the  image  of  p  and  q  errors  in  Figure  9b  and  c.  Indeed,  one  would  be  rightly 
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Figure  10.  Integrability  pictures  for  iterations  of  the  noise-free  image  of  a  sphere,  a.  200  iterations,  b.  400  iterations,  c. 
S00  iterations. 


a.  b.  c.  d. 


Figure  11.  integrability  measures  in  the  case  of  noise:  noise  maximum  .02,  h=  1.0,  4  smoothings  of  the  image,  a.  800 
iterations,  b.  IM  image  after  800  iterations,  c.  1600  iterations,  d.  IM  image  after  1600  iterations. 


depth  values  from  the  more  or  less  noisy  p  and  q  values.  Note  that  the  amount  of  noise  in  the  p  and  q  values  is 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  noise  in  the  image. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  algorithm  is  the  relative  independence  from  an  explicit  integrability 
constraint  to  find  a  solution  surface.  If  we  actually  converge  to  the  theoretical  unstable  manifold  of  a  smooth  image 
dynamical  system,  that  unstable  manifold  is  an  integrable  collection  of  normal  vectors  because  it  is  made  up  of 
characteristic  trajectories.  When  we  add  noise  to  the  image  and  include  numerical  effects,  we  are  effectively  adding 
noise  to  the  dynamical  system,  and  the  unstable  manifold  of  the  new  dynamical  system  is  no  longer  exactly  integrable 
(e.g.  Figure  9);  however,  if  the  noise  is  small,  the  normals  will  be  very  nearly  integrable  (Figure  7). 

An  integrability  measure  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  algorithm.  In  order  for  the  collection  of 
normal  vectors  to  be  normal  vectors  for  a  real  surface  in  space,  we  must  have  py  =  qx-  we  can  use  | py  —  gr|  as  a 
measure  of  the  integrability  of  the  iterated  surface  and  therefore  as  a  measure  of  how  close  we  might  be  to  the  correct 
unstable  manifold  of  the  image  dynamical  system. 

Figure  10  gives  a  pictoral  representation  of  this  integrability  measure  (IM)  in  the  noise-free  case  (Figure  5).  The 
brightness  values  run  from  0  to  255;  these  images  are  images  of  106(py  —  qx\  with  truncation  at  values  greater  than 
255,  so  that  the  white  area  area  represents  IM  values  of  larger  than  2.5  x  10-4.  The  nearly  black  region  (represented 
here  as  having  very  few  white  dots)  have  py  —  qz  values  a  small  fraction  (<  1%)  of  most  of  the  py  values  in  the 
region.  As  iterations  proceed,  the  regions  of  good  integrability  increase,  although  the  edges  of  the  image,  where  the 
converged  constant  brightness  contours  do  not  match  the  original  (compare  Figures  4  and  5),  remain  with  relatively 
high  IM  values. 

Adding  noise  to  the  image  clearly  degrades  the  integrability  measure  of  the  iterated  solutions.  In  Figure  11 
we  show  some  examples  of  integrability  measure  pictures  under  noisy  conditions:  we  look  at  the  IM  pictures  for 
a  particular  image  with  .02  maximum  uniformly  distributed  noise  added,  with  step  size  of  h  =  1.0  and  four  pre¬ 
filterings  of  the  image:  as  the  iterations  proceed,  the  results  become  more  and  more  integrable.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  theoretical  view  that  we  are  approaching  the  unstable  manifold  of  the  image  dynamical  system  which  should 
be  perfectly  integrable;  in  fact,  however,  progress  is  essentially  halted  after  1600  iterations:  numerically,  almost  no 
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Figure  12.  Incorrect  reflectance  function:  images  of  p  and  q  arrays  with  assumed  reflectance  function.  Noise-free,  800 
iterations,  h  =  1.0,  correct  l\  =  0.0.  a.  Ii  =  .10.  b.  l\  =  .5. 


Figure  13.  Incorrect  reflectance  function:  images  of  p  and  q  arrays  with  correct  reflectance  function.  Noise-free,  800  iterations, 
h  =  1.0,  correct  Ii  =  0.0.  a.  /i  =  .10.  b.  =  .5. 
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Figure  14.  Incorrect  reflectance  function:  Integrability  measure  pictures.  Noise-free,  800  iterations,  h  =  1.0,  correct  Ij  =  0.0. 
a.  I\  =  .10.  b.  /[  -  .5. 

more  changes  in  the  solutions  or  in  the  IM  image  occur.  Figure  9d  shows  the  integrability  picture  for  noise  maximum 
of  .25;  clearly,  more  noise  leads  to  worse  integrability. 

We  can  also  examine  the  sensitivity  of  the  algorithm  to  changes  in  the  reflectance  function.  In  Figures  12  to 
14,  we  explore  what  happens  if  we  make  errors  in  the  direction  of  the  light  source  assu’~''d  to  have  generated  the 
image.  We  assume  different  values  for  llt  where  (l\,hJ3)  —  (0,  .5,— 1)  is  the  original  ligm  source  direction.  As  the 
error  gets  worse,  the  convergence  of  the  algorithm  after  800  iterations  is  not  as  complete;  this  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
integrability  pictures  in  Figure  14.  Nonetheless,  the  arrays  of  p  and  q  reached  do  generate  images  that  correspond  to 
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Figure  15.  2-d  dynamical  system  restricted  to  the  invariant  manifold:  in  general,  most  points  will  be  in  the  stable  or  unstable 
manifold  of  either  a  source  or  sink  critical  point. 


the  original  over  large  areas  with  the  assumed  reflectance  function  (Figure  12);  however,  the  surfaces  themselves  are 
increasingly  different  from  the  correct  surface,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  images  generated  by  the  converged  surface 
and  the  correct  reflectance  function  (Figure  13). 


3.2.2  Conclusions  on  Algorithms 

The  fixed  grid  method  appears  to  generate  good  solutions  even  in  the  presence  of  noise  and  seems  to  degrade 
gracefully  if  assumptions  about  the  light  source  direction  are  incorrect.  This  is  consistent  with  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  the  method:  noise  in  the  image  or  a  poor  choice  of  reflectance  function  represent  perturbations  of 
the  original  image  dynamical  system.  Since  the  usual  very  good  critical  point  we  deal  with  is  hyperbolic  and  therefore 
generic,  perturbing  the  dynamical  system  a  small  amount  moves  the  critical  point  a  small  amount  and  changes  the 
invariant  manifolds  a  small  amount:  the  unstable  manifold  of  the  critical  point  is  a  stable  feature  (in  this  sense)  of 
the  dynamical  system. 

This  particular  implementation  shares  difficulties  with  the  simple  Euler  method  of  integrating  a  vector  field, 
which  sequentially  adds  a  scalar  multiple  of  the  vector  field  to  a  point  on  the  developing  trajectory  to  generate  the 
next  point.  For  example,  if  the  step  size  here  is  too  big,  the  method  may  bounce  around  and  not  converge  at  all. 
Smaller  step  sizes  avoid  this  problem,  but  too  small  a  step  makes  for  slow  progress;  some  kind  of  adaptive  step  size 
setting  would  be  useful.  Note  that  because  of  the  smoothing  of  the  p  and  q  arrays  as  part  of  each  iteration  step, 
taking  an  exceptionally  small  step  size  effectively  allows  more  smoothing  and  less  deforming  along  the  dynamical 
flow.  There  may  be  other  methods  that  are  analogs  to  the  Runge-Kutta  methods  that  make  efficient  use  of  several 
evaluations  of  the  vector  field  to  improve  the  estimate  of  the  next  point  on  the  trajectory. 

A  feature  that  may  be  exploited  is  the  fact  that  we  are  really  interested  in  the  characteristic  paths,  not  the 
trajectories.  This  suggests  we  could  use  a  different  (positive)  h(x,y )  to  multiply  the  vector  components  vp  and  vq 
for  each  point  (x,y);  this  would  change  how  the  initial  surface  is  deformed,  but  would  not  change  the  surface  that  is 
converged  to  in  the  limit.  The  limit  is  determined  by  the  characteristic  paths  and  the  directions  they  are  traversed, 
not  by  how  fast  the  paths  are  traversed  through  time;  changing  the  magnitudes  of  vp  and  vq  by  a  (positive)  scalar 
at  each  point  of  the  image  should  not  change  the  theoretical  limiting  behavior,  and  may  be  useful  in  dealing  with 
difficult  regions. 

Other  implementations  of  the  Lambda  Lemma  idea  have  been  tried.  One  can  place  the  grid  of  processors  on  the 
initial  surface  rather  than  on  the  image  plane.  In  this  case,  the  processors  follow  trajectories  of  the  image  dynamical 
system,  and  some  mechanism  is  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps  as  the  processors  draw  away  from  each  other — filling  in  the 
gaps  seems  to  be  the  hard  part.  Another  method  allows  each  processor  to  control  a  volume  of  “air  space”  (all  p 
and  q  values  above  a  small  square  of  (x,  y)  values)  as  an  “air  traffic  controller”:  each  processor  controls  a  point  on  a 
trajectory  while  that  point  is  in  its  airspace.  New  points  are  generated  to  fill  holes  in  the  deforming  surface. 

If  an  image  critical  point  is  on  the  stable  manifold,  we  can  reverse  time  and  use  the  same  techniques.  If  an 
image  critical  point  is  a  saddle  critical  point  (for  example,  at  a  maximum  of  the  reflectance  function  and  with  saddle 
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surface  structure  at  that  point),  then  the  invariant  manifold  is  neither  a  stable  or  unstable  manifold  for  the  dynamical 
system,  and  the  methods  described  here  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  this  saddle  invariant  manifold  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  A  true  solution  surface  will  have  a  two-dimensional  restricted  image  dynamical  system  defined  on  its 
interior.  This  system  will  have  critical  points,  and  will  (probably)  be  a  generic  two-dimensional  system:  this  means 
that  almost  all  the  points  on  the  surface  will  either  be  in  the  stable  or  unstable  manifold  of  a  source  or  sink  of 
the  two-dimensional  system  (Figure  15).  Almost  all  the  points  near  the  saddle  critical  point  in  theory  should  be 
reachable  by  finding  the  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  of  other  critical  points. 

Lambda  Lemma  methods  will  only  work  on  some  (possibly  quite  extended)  neighborhood  of  a  single  critical 
point.  If  two  critical  points  are  contained  in  a  neighborhood  on  which  these  algorithms  are  applied  and  the  true 
solution  surface  is  the  stable  manifold  for  one  of  the  critical  points  and  the  unstable  manifold  for  the  other,  it  is 
not  clear  what  solution  (if  any)  will  be  converged  to.  Lambda  Lemma  algorithms  will  seek  simultaneously  to  find 
the  unstable  manifold  for  both  critical  points;  unless  this  happens  to  be  a  possible  solution  surface,  the  method  will 
probably  not  converge. 

The  development  of  a  system  to  actually  solve  shape  from  shading  problems  using  these  methods  would  be 
interesting.  First,  some  reliable  method  of  finding  the  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  of  critical  points  drawn  out 
as  far  as  possible  would  be  needed,  perhaps  including  adaptive  determination  of  the  convergence  region.  Second, 
some  comparison  procedure  to  decide  whether  two  such  manifolds  are  the  same  or  different  would  be  needed:  as 
discussed  above,  because  of  computational  errors,  exact  matching  cannot  be  expected  even  if  the  reflectance  function 
is  chosen  exactly  right.  One  way  to  accomplish  the  matching  could  be  to  tesselate  the  image  into  regions  centered 
over  what  one  hopes  are  very  good  critical  points;  for  a  typical  smooth  gently  curved  surface,  there  should  be  few 
such  points  (although  in  theory  there  could  be  many).  At  each  critical  point,  the  stable  and  unstable  manifold 
could  be  computed;  if  a  region  contains  bounding  contour  elements,  this  may  be  used  to  discard  certain  solutions 
if  the  invariant  manifold  does  not  come  “close  enough”  to  the  bounding  contour  within  a  feasible  distance  from 
the  observer.  Choices  from  the  remaining  sets  of  invariant  manifolds  would  have  to  be  stitched  together  along  the 
boundaries  of  regions:  choices  that  were  not  “close  enough”  to  each  other  would  be  discarded.  There  is  one  additional 
complexity:  certain  regions  will  not  be  either  the  stable  or  unstable  manifold  because  the  critical  point  is  actually  a 
saddle  point  on  the  surface;  the  surface  solution  here  will  have  to  be  drawn  out  by  extending  other  consistent  stable 
or  unstable  manifolds  to  include  this  region.  Some  measure  of  goodness  of  fit  of  the  solution  would  be  needed  based 
on  how  difficult  it  is  to  stitch  the  solution  surfaces  together. 


4  CONCLUSIONS 

Treating  the  shape  from  shading  problem  as  an  image  dynamical  system  leads  to  new  ideas  for  robust  shape 
from  shading  algorithms.  These  algorithms  are  very  parallel  in  character,  and  converge  to  integrable  solution  surfaces 
near  the  critical  points  without  an  external  integrability  condition. 

Our  results  suggest  integrability  of  a  solution  surface  containing  a  critical  point  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  invariant  smooth  manifold  containing  the  critical  point.  The  algorithms  based  on  the  image  dynamical  system 
attempt  to  find  these  invariant  manifolds  directly.  Integrability  of  the  corresponding  surface  normals  comes  for  free 
in  the  noise-free  case,  and  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  algorithm  in  locating  a  reasonable  solution  when 
the  image  is  noisy.  The  algorithm  appears  to  be  robust  with  respect  to  image  noise  and  poor  reflectance  function 
choice. 

Our  theoretical  results  indicate  that  generically  there  will  be  at  most  four  and  at  least  two  solution  surfaces 
through  a  patch  of  an  image  containing  a  very  good  critical  point  due  to  a  known  reflectance  function  and  a  generic 
surface.  These  solutions  correspond  to  the  different  invariant  manifolds  of  the  critical  point  seen  as  a  critical  point 
of  the  image  dynamical  system:  the  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  on  which  the  image  dynamical  system  has  source 
and  sink  behavior,  and  potentially  two  other  invariant  manifolds  on  which  the  image  dynamical  sy«tem  has  saddle 
behavior.  The  critical  points  in  the  image  for  which  this  result  holds  are  those  due  to  local  reilectance  function 
maxima  (the  usual  case)  or  minima. 

An  important  question  remaining  is  where  the  assumed  reflectance  function  comes  from.  Several  constraints 
on  the  reflectance  function  are  available  from  the  image  dynamical  system.  There  are  the  constraints  on  reflectance 
function  critical  points  from  the  image  brightness  at  good  critical  points.  Brightnesses  along  the  bounding  contour 
(where  the  projection  direction  just  grazes  the  surface)  also  provide  information  about  the  reflectance  function 
because  the  surface  orientations  can  be  immediately  determined  from  the  image.  (Image  brightnesses  near  the 
bounding  contour  alone  probably  do  not  determine  surface  shape  beyond  the  surface  orientations  along  the  bounding 
contour  (Saxberg,  1989).)  Also,  as  discussed  earlier,  in  order  for  the  image  dynamical  system  to  have  a  single  solution 
surface,  some  subset  of  the  invariant  manifolds  (including  stable  and  unstable  manifolds  of  convex  and  concave  critical 
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points)  must  merge  rather  than  intersect  in  a  one-dimensional  curve.  This  is  unstable  behavior  for  generic  dynamical 
systems,  and  so  may  provide  a  constraint  on  the  choice  of  reflectance  functions:  although  numerical  errors  will 
prevent  exact  matching  of  the  invariant  manifolds  even  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  reflectance  function,  a  wrong 
choice  is  likely  to  prevent  the  invariant  manifolds  from  being  even  close  together. 

The  modern  methods  of  differential  geometry  provide  a  set  of  tools  for  reasoning  about  geometry  and  shape 
without  always  being  tied  to  coordinate  system  expressions.  They  allow  one  to  look  at  all  the  information  available 
from  the  image  and  reflectance  function  in  the  image  irradiance  problem  and  see  how  properties  of  the  dynamical 
system  influence  choices  of  possible  solution  surfaces;  they  can  provide  constraints  on  reflectance  function  choices 
as  well.  The  theoretical  view  of  the  image  irradiance  problem  as  a  dynamical  system  also  suggests  computational 
approaches  to  finding  solution  surfaces  that  are  theoretically  tractable. 

There  is  an  entire  literature  on  dynamical  systems  developed  over  the  last  twenty  years  to  study  features  of 
complicated  dynamical  systems.  The  mathematical  tools  were  developed  to  help  analyze  geometric  visualizations  of 
complicated  physical  problems.  It  is  perhaps  time  to  use  these  tools  to  study  the  principles  behind  vision  itself. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  reports  a  new  hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  called  Numerical  Iterative  Hierarchical  Clustering 
{NIHC).  The  algorithm  uses  a  tree  transformation  operation  called  a  grab  to  iteratively  rearrange  the  nodes  of  a 
hierarchical  cluster  tree  in  order  to  reduce  the  value  of  an  objective  function  defined  over  the  tree.  In  particular 
this  research  investigates  the  application  of  the  Gaussian  entropy  function  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  cluster 
tree.  The  input  to  NIIIC  is  an  arbitrary  cluster  tree  such  as  a  k-d  tree.  NIHC  repeatedly  searches  for  grabs  to 
transform  each  subtree  into  a  lower  entropy  slate.  When  NIHC  can  find  no  more  energy-reducing  grabs  we  claim 
that  the  resulting  tree  is  partially  optimal  in  a  strong  sense  that  does  not  generally  hold  for  cluster  trees  produced 
by  other  algorithms  such  as  agglomeration.  We  report  experiments  designed  to  quantitatively  compare  NIHC  using 
Gaussian  entropy  with  other  hierarchical  clustering  algorithms.  We  also  sketch  a  proof  that  to  cluster  n  points  an 
iteration  of  NIHC  takes  at  most  0(n3)  steps  for  an  unbalanced  tree  and  at  most  0(n2)  steps  for  a  balanced  tree. 
Unlike  the  agglomcralive  algorithm,  NIHC  does  not  store  an  0(n2)  cluster  distance  matrix.  NIHC  consumes  only 
0(n)  storage  for  the  tree  itself. 


1.  Introduction 


Automatic  clustering  of  real-valued  vectors  is  critical  to  the  solution  of  many  computer  vision  problems  including 
three-dimensional  object  localization  by  Hough  transform  [23]  [32]  [35],  color  image  segmentation  [19]  [25]  [29], 
“data  fusion”  of  different  sensor  modalities  [20][8],  estimation  of  surface  and  texture  [33],  and  perceptual  grouping. 
Despite  its  wide  applicability,  some  researchers  consider  cluster  analysis  to  be  an  archaic  research  area.  There  are 
several  reasons  to  think  so.  A  few  algorithms  developed  over  20  years  ago  prove  effective  in  many  simple  situations. 
These  algorithms,  notably  ISODATA,  fc-mcans,  single  linkage  and  complete  linkage  hierarchical  clustering  and 
Ward’s  method,  work  well  when  the  problem  size  is  small,  when  the  clusters  formed  in  the  data  are  compact 
and  well-separated,  and  when  there  is  relatively  little  noise.  The  details  of  these  algorithms  have  been  studied 
extensively  and  their  algorithmic  complexity  and  optimality  properties  are  well-known  [7][9][15][17][18]  [34][411. 
These  algorithms  have  also  been  subject  to  Monte  Carlo  experiments  and  a  lot  of  “field  testing”  on  real  data.  But 
practical  experience  applying  these  algorithms  to  vision  problems  has  underscored  their  limitations.  Our  motivation 
to  research  cluster  analysis  was  bom  out  of  the  need  to  develop  efficient,  robust  clustering  procedures  for  the 
large-scale  problems  in  computer  vision. 

We  are  investigating  algorithms  for  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  using  the  heuristic  principle  of  entropy  mini¬ 
mization.  The  application  of  entropy  minimization  to  cluster  analysis  is  not  new.  In  a  1966  paper  Williams  and 
Lambert  [42]  defined  an  information  gain  measure  for  clustering  objects  with  binary  attributes.  They  cite  the 
proceedings  of  a  1960  conference  where  a  mention  of  entropy  in  clustering  appeared  even  earlier.  Wallace  (not  the 
author)  and  Boulton  developed  information  measures  for  both  level  [38]  and  hierarchical  [3]  clustering.  Jambu  and 
Lebcaux  [17]  defined  an  entropy  measure  for  clusters  of  objects  with  discrete-valued  attributes.  Elsewhere  [39]  we 
show  that  the  entropy  function  //  defined  in  section  (2)  below  is  almost  equivalent  to  Jardinc  and  Sibson’s  radius 
of  information  measure  for  normal  popuIations[18][31],  Recently,  Lee  [22]  used  an  entropy  measure  to  cluster 
triphone  models  used  in  speech  understanding.  Cheeseman  et  al.  [4]  extended  Wallace  and  Boulton’s  minimum 
description  length  formulation  to  solve  the  finite  mixture  problem  for  an  unknown  number  of  classes.  Entropy 
minimization  techniques  in  pattern  recognition  generally  arc  widespread,  considering  “the  methods  widely  used 


'This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  DARPA,  monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Avionics  Lab  under  contract  F33615-87-C-1499.  Richard  S. 
Wallace  was  supported  in  part  by  a  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  Doctoral  Fellowship.  The  views  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  document  arc 
those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official  policies,  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  funding  agencies. 
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under  [different]  names,  such  as  Karhunen-Loeve  expansion,  diagonalization  of  the  covariance  matrix,  principal 
axis  method,  SELF1C  and  factor  analysis  differ  only  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  particular  aspects  of  the  same 
mathematical  tool  and  arc  based  on  the  same  theoretical  structure.  The  heuristic  principle  of  entropy  minimization 
led  to  this  mathematical  tool”  (page  199  of  [41],  italics  added.  See  also  [5]). 

This  paper  reports  experiments  with  and  analysis  of  a  new  hierarchical  clustering  algorithm  capable  of  reaching 
lower  local  entropy  minima  than  the  standard  agglomerative  algorithm.  This  algorithm,  called  NIIIC  (A/umcrical 
/tcrative  //icrarchical  Clustering),  iteratively  transforms  a  binary  cluster  tree  to  minimize  an  entropy  measure. 

This  paper  is  organized  in  three  main  sections  following  the  introduction.  Section  (2)  formally  specifics  the 
domain  of  NIIIC  as  well  as  the  tree  data  structure  it  manipulates.  Section  (2)  also  defines  the  Gaussian  entropy 
function  and  states  some  assumptions  underlying  the  choice  of  Gaussian  entropy  for  measuring  the  quality  of  hierar¬ 
chical  clusters  of  real-valued  data.  Section  (3)  describes  the  NIIIC  algorithm  and  its  elementary  transformation  step, 
the  grab  operation,  then  describes  the  algorithm’s  worst-case  complexity.  Section  (4)  presents  some  experimental 
results  with  NIIIC,  comparing  it  with  7  other  hierarchical  clustering  procedures  on  a  standard  data  set  and  in  Monte 
Carlo  experiments. 


2.  Cluster  trees  and  entropy  minimization 


The  leaf  node  of  a  hierarchical  cluster  tree  (or  clustree)  represents  a  singleton  set  containing  one  of  the  input  points. 
In  our  case  a  data  point  x  =  (xo, . . .  ,xd-\)r  G  SK  The  cluster  trees  described  here  are  binary  (specifically,  -trees). 

In  what  follows  let  u  be  a  node  internal  to  a  cluster  tree.  Let  /  =  u  — * left  and  r  =  u  — right  be  the  left  and  right 
child  nodes  of  t  respectively.  The  set  of  points  in  the  population  represented  by  u  is 

S(u)  =  5(0  U  S(r)  and  S(/)nS(r)  =  0.  (1) 

For  the  size  n(u)  =  |5(u)|  we  have 

n(u)  = /*/) +  «(r).  (2) 


The  general  form  for  an  energy  function  e{u)  on  a  clustree  u  is 


eiu)  = 


0  if  u  =NIL 

/  (u)  +  e([)  +  e(r)  otherwise 


(3) 


where  f{u)  depends  only  on  the  set  S(u).  In  many  cases  f(u)  =  d(l,  r)  where  d{x,  y)  is  a  distance  function  between 
the  nodes  x  and  y.  A  hierarchical  clustering  procedure  amounts  to  a  search  through  the  space  of  trees  for  one  that 
minimizes  the  objective  function  e(u). 


A  binary  cluster  tree  having  n  leaf  nodes  has  n  -  1  internal  nodes  and  therefore  consumes  0(n)  storage,  provided 
the  size  of  each  node  in  memory  is  constant. 


If  we  let 

then  the  mean  vector  of  the  set  S(u)  is 


=  n(Q 
P  n{[)  +  n(r) 

m(u)  =  pm(l)+(l-p)  m (r) 


and  its  covariance  matrix  is 

C(u)  =  p  C (/)  +  (1  -p)  C (r)  +  p(\-p)  (m(0  -  m(r))(m(/)  -  m(r))7 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


So  the  size  and  first  and  second  moments  about  the  mean  for  the  set  S(u)  repi 
tree  may  be  derived  recursively  from  the  size  and  first  and  second  moment’s  of  u 


nted  by  a  node  u  in  the  cluster 
hildren 
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In  general  all  the  moments  of  S(u)  may  be  derived  recursively  in  the  tree. 
This  research  is  specifically  concerned  with  an  energy  function  H  defined  as 


m  = 


0  if  t  =  NIL 

log  |C(0|  +  H{1 )  +  H(r)  otherwise. 


(7) 


where  |  |  is  the  matrix  determinant  The  term  H  is  called  Gaussian  entropy  because  it  is  related  to  the  relative 
entropy  of  a  Gaussian  [37]  in  the  information-theoretic  sense.  That  is,  if /(x)  is  a  multivariate  Gaussian  pdf  with 
covariance  C,  then  the  relative  entropy 


-  log  /(x)  dx  =  5  log  |C|  +  5  log27r  + 


(8) 


Shannon  [30]  solved  the  variational  problem  which  shows  that  the  expression  on  the  right  in  equation  (8) 
maximizes  -  / p(x)  log p(x)  dx  for  all  continuous  p  having  mean  m  and  covariance  C  2.  Each  node  u  in  a  clustrce 
represents  a  set  S(u)  which  is  a  random  sample  from  an  unknown  pdf  g(u,  x).  Finding  the  g(u,  x)  is  an  ill-posed 
problem,  but  Shannon’s  result  leads  to  a  minimax  principle:  if  we  assume  that  g(u,  x)  is  continuous  and  that  the 
sample  mean  m(u)  and  covariance  C(u)  are  sufficient  statistics  for  g’s  actual  mean  and  covariance,  then  the  quantity 
in  equation  (8)  with  C  =  C(u)  is  an  upper  bound  on  the  entropy  of  the  true  g(u,  x).  Under  the  interpretation  of 
entropy  as  a  measure  of  “uncertainty”,  minimizing  H(t)  amounts  to  minimizing  the  maximum  uncertainty  concerning 
the  distributions  g(u,  x).  Note  that  while  in  principle  knowing  higher-order  moments  than  m  and  C  enables  us  to 
find  a  smaller  upper  bound  on  the  entropy  of  g(u,  x),  no  bound  derived  from  higher  moments  will  be  larger  than 
the  quantity  in  equation  (8). 

The  representation  of  clusters  by  moments  in  the  clustree  data  structure  means  that  the  clustering  program  solves 
line-  and  plane-fitting  problems  as  a  by-product  of  clustering.  The  mean  value  m (u)  of  a  cluster  S(u)  is  a  point 
on  the  line  (or  plane)  best  fit  to  the  cluster  data  S(u)  the  minimum  squared-error  sense.  The  eigenvector  of  C (u) 
with  largest  eigenvalue  is  its  gradient  Also  the  eigenvalues  of  C(u)  measure  the  spherical  asymmetry  of  the  cluster 
S(u). 


3.  The  NIHC  algorithm 


The  name  “Numerical  Iterative  Hierarchical  Clustering”  derives  from  the  historical  development  of  clustering 
algorithms.  NIHC  is  a  hierarchical  clustering  algorithm.  Like  other  hierarchical  algorithms,  NIHC  computes  a 
cluster  tree  whose  leaf  nodes  represent  the  input  data  points  and  whose  internal  nodes  represent  nested  sets  of  those 
points.  Unlike  other  hierarchical  clustering  algorithms,  NIHC  is  neither  divisive  (top-down)  nor  agglomerative 
(bottom-up).  Instead,  it  begins  with  an  arbitrary  binary  cluster  tree  such  as  a  k-d  tree  [2]  and  iteratively  transforms 
it  into  a  partially  optimal  cluster  tree.  Thus  NIHC  is  iterative  in  a  way  that  is  analogous  to  partitioning  methods 
like  fc-means  [28],  i.c.  the  result  of  each  iteration  is  a  clustering  that  is  quantitatively  improved  over  the  previous 
iteration.  Finally,  we  say  that  NIHC  is  numerical  because  of  the  type  of  data  it  clusters.  NIHC  clusters  vectors 
in  5R  ,  where  d  is  the  number  of  dimensions.  Future  research  may  uncover  ways  to  write  iterative  hierarchical 
clustering  algorithms  for  other  types  of  data,  such  as  ordinal  and  categorical  data,  but  NIHC  is  defined  only  for 
real-valued  dara. 


'One  small  problem  arises  with  this  definition.  Unless  a  point  set  S(u)  has  at  least  d  +  1  points  and  is  nondegcncrale,  its  covariance  matrix 
will  be  singular  and  log  |C(u)|  won’t  exist.  The  solution  is  to  treat  leaf  nodes  not  as  points  but  as  clusters  with  small  variance.  Specifically, 
a  leaf  node  u  representing  a  point  x  has  m(u)  =  x  and  C(u)  set  to  some  nonsingular  value.  This  solution  actually  benefits  us  in  another  way, 
because  it  allows  explicit  representation  of  uncertainly  in  the  data.  For  example,  if  the  point  x  represented  by  u  is  measured  from  a  sensor  with 
known  error  C(x)  then  we  set  C(u)  =  C(x). 

2  A  more  general  result  is  that  each  member  of  the  class  of  continuous  maximum  entropy  pdfs  has  the  exponential  form  and  that  this  class 
is  equivalent  to  the  class  of  continuous  pdfs  admitting  sufficient  statistics  (see  |I6][5]|361) 
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3.1.  The  grab  operation 

The  elementary  transformation  step  in  NIHC  is  a  grab.  Appel  [1]  defined  a  grab  on  a  binary  tree  as  follows.  The 
operation  grab{c ,  w)  transforms  a  binary  tree  so  that  its  nodes  c  and  w  become  siblings.  Let  u  be  the  first  common 
ancestor  of  c  and  h».  If  c  =  a  or  w  =  u  the  grab  is  undefined.  Otherwise,  the  grab  makes  c  and  w  siblings  by  creating 
a  new  parent  node  qi  with  c  and  w  as  its  children,  qi  takes  the  place  of  c  in  the  original  tree.  Let  q  be  the  original 
parent  of  w  and  s  be  the  original  sibling  of  w.  The  grab  makes  s  an  only  child.  So  s  is  “promoted”  by  deleting 
q  and  replacing  it  with  s.  The  notation  q  and  qi  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  grab  operation  conserves  the 
number  of  nodes  in  the  tree.  Figure  (3.1)  illustrates  the  grab  operation. 


Figure  3.1.  The  grab  operation 

The  effect  of  a  grab  in  a  clustree  is  to  rearrange  the  nested  subsets  of  points  represented  by  nodes  of  the  tree. 
Let  u  be  the  first  common  ancestor  of  c  and  w.  The  operation  grab(c,  w)  rearranges  sets  as  follows.  If  x  is  any 
node  along  the  path  from  w’s  original  grandparent  r  to  u  and  x  represents  S(x)  before  the  grab,  then  x  represents 
S(x)  -  S(w)  after  the  grab.  Similarly,  if  y  is  a  node  along  the  path  from  c’s  parent  p  to  u  and  y  represents  5(y)  before 
the  grab,  then  after  the  grab  y  represents  S(j)u5(w).  Figure  (3.1).  highlights  the  nodes  representing  different  sets 
after  a  grab. 

When  the  set  represented  by  a  node  changes,  so  does  the  node’s  energy.  But  the  grab  only  affects  the  nodes 
along  paths  back  to  the  common  ancestor.  The  energy  of  all  other  nodes  in  the  tree  remains  unchanged.  This 
observation,  called  the  grab  property,  is  key  to  writing  NIHC.  Because  of  the  grab  property  NIHC  can  relatively 
efficiendy  calculate  the  effect  of  a  particular  grab(c,  w),  by  calculating  the  energy  change  just  along  the  path  to  the 
first  common  ancestor  of  c  and  w.  NIHC  works  by  calculating  the  net  energy  change  of  many  grabs  and  choosing 
the  best  among  them. 


3.2.  Definition  and  complexity  of  NIHC 

Every  subtree  of  a  minimum  energy  clustree  is  a  minimum  energy  clustree.  That  this  fact  holds  is  demonstrated 
by  considering  a  counterexample.  Suppose  a  minimum  energy  clustree  t  has  a  subtree  s  that  is  not  minimum.  We 
can  replace  s  in  t  by  a  new  tree  u  such  that  <S(s)  =  S(u)  but  e(u)  <  e(s),  i.e.  s  and  u  represent  the  same  set  of 
points  but  u  has  lower  energy.  But  then  t’s  energy  is  reduced,  contradicting  the  assumption  that  /  was  minimum. 
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Figure  3.2.  Simplified  version  of  cluster 


This  observation  leads  to  a  natural  algorithm  to  search  for  a  minimum  energy  clustree:  one  that  tries  to  reduce  the 
energy  of  each  subtree.  Numerical  iterative  hierarchical  clustering  ( NIHC)  works  just  that  way,  by  searching  each 
subtree  for  grabs  that  reduce  its  energy. 

The  input  to  NIHC  is  an  arbitrary  clustree  t,  such  as  a  k-d  tree  or  a  clustree  constructed  by  another  hierarchical 
clustering  algorithm.  NIHC  calls  the  procedure  cluster  iteratively  on  t.  During  each  iteration,  cluster  looks  for 
grabs  to  reduce  the  energy  of  t.  NIHC  calls  cluster  either  (a)  for  a  user-specified  number  of  iterations  or  (b)  until 
no  more  grabs  can  be  found  that  reduce  the  energy  of  t.  Under  option  (b),  convergence  (termination)  is  guaranteed 
because  cluster  either  finds  grabs  that  reduce  f’s  energy  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  no  more  iterations  are  possible.  If 
cluster  does  find  energy-reducing  grabs,  then  the  grabs  reduce  the  energy  of  t.  Since  all  the  possible  clustrees  over 
the  input  data  are  ordered  with  respect  to  clustree  energy,  each  iteration  reduces  the  size  of  the  set  of  trees  in  which 
t  could  be  a  member.  Therefore,  NIHC  eventually  terminates. 

Figure  (3.2)  is  a  pseudocode  description  of  the  procedure  cluster.  By  spelling  out  the  details  of  cluster  (and  its 
subprocedures)  we  can  analyze  its  worst-case  complexity.  But  by  examining  figure  (3.2)  we  can  easily  sketch  the 
complexity  argument.  The  procedure  cluster  visits  every  non-terminal  subtree  of  the  clustree  t,  looking  for  grabs  that 
reduce  the  energy  of  the  subtree.  That  cluster  visits  each  subtree  once  is  evident  from  its  simple  postorder  recursive 
structure.  The  code  hidden  by  the  italic  phrase  "find  a  pair  of  nodes  (c,  w>) . . .”  basically  works  by  comparing  every 
node  in  one  child  tree  of  t  with  every  node  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  cost  accrued  by  cluster  at  each  subtree  s  is 
0(n(r)2),  where  n(s)  is  the  size  of  the  point  set  represented  by  s.  The  sum  of  the  cost  of  cluster  over  all  subtrees 
in  t  is  largest  when  the  tree  t  is  a  list  (i.e.  one  child  of  each  internal  node  is  a  leaf  node),  and  in  that  case  the  sum 
is  0(n(t)3).  The  sum  is  smallest  when  t  is  perfectly  balanced  (i.e.  nlf)  =  n(r)  for  each  pair  of  siblings  (/,  r)),  and 
that  sum  is  0(n(t)2). 

For  comparison,  the  standard  agglomerative  algorithm  (see  [7]  page  230)  takes  0(n3)  steps  for  an  n  point 
clustering  problem,  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  0(n2)  or  even  to  0(n  log  n)  [17]  for  certain  objective  functions 
such  as  single-linkage.  Typically  the  agglomerative  procedure  requires  0(n2)  storage  for  the  cluster  distance  matrix 
but  NIHC  requires  only  O(n)  memory  for  the  tree  itself. 
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Also,  NIHC  outputs  a  tree  satisfying  a  partial  optimality  condition  not  necessarily  satisfied  by  the  output  of 
agglomeration.  Given  any  pair  of  clustrecs  i  and  u ,  if  S{t)  =  S(u)  then  t  may  be  constructed  from  u  by  some 
sequence  of  grab  operations.  So  a  tree  t  is  optimal  with  respect  to  an  objective  function  e(t)  provided  there  is  no 
sequence  of  grabs  that  can  reduce  e(t).  We  say  t  is  partially  optimal  wrt  e(i)  provided  that  no  single  grab  can  reduce 
e(t).  Generally  the  output  of  an  agglomerative  procedure  is  not  partially  optimal  in  this  sense,  but  the  output  of 
NIHC  always  is. 


4.  Clustering  experiments 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  clustering  procedures  objectively.  If  the  goal  of  clustering  is  to  find  “natural  clusters”  then 
some  subjectivity  is  required  to  determine  whether  one  clustering  is  better  than  another.  This  fact  has  not  stopped 
researchers  from  creating  a  variety  of  experiments  to  evaluate  different  clustering  procedures,  however  [101(9]. 
The  point  of  this  section  is  to  compare  the  results  obtained  with  the  algorithm  NIHC  using  the  entropy  criterion 
with  those  obtained  from  “classical”  hierarchical  algorithms.  The  evaluation  is  based  on  clustering  standard  data 
(R.  A.  Fisher’s  iris  data)  and  by  repeating  some  previously  published  Monte  Carlo  experiments  (the  Kuipcr-Fishcr 
experiments)  and  a  variation  on  the  old  experiments. 

One  type  of  “experiment”  that  app <  trs  throughout  the  clustering  literature  [27]  [14]  [24]  [26]  [40]  [12]  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  proposed  clustering  procedure  applied  to  simple  two-dimensional  perceptual  grouping  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  those  illustrated  in  figure  (4).  These  examples  convey  a  qualitative  sense  of  how  well  NIHC  performs 
on  “hard”  clustering  problems  3.  NIHC  computed  a  clustree  for  each  of  the  point  patterns  in  the  left  columns 
and  selected  a  subset  of  the  clusters  represented  by  the  internal  nodes.  The  selection  is  based  on  exploring  the 
tree  depth-first,  taking  the  first  cluster  along  each  path  from  the  root  that  has  (a)  small  description  length  h  (or 
equivalently  small  volume),  and  (b)  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  points  n.  Figure  (4)  displays  the  selected  clusters 
in  the  right  columns  as  plots  of  the  3  standard  deviation  elliptical  contour  of  a  Gaussian  function  having  the  same 
mean  and  covariance  as  the  points  in  the  cluster.  The  reported  times  are  wall-clock  times  for  a  C  implementation 
of  NIHC  on  an  unloaded  Sun  4  computer. 

In  the  experiments  that  follow  we  compare  eight  hierarchical  clustering  methods: 

0.  agglomeration  with  entropy 

1 .  nearest  neighbor  (single  linkage) 

2.  furthest  neighbor  (complete  linkage) 

3.  median  linkage 

4.  group  average  (average  linkage) 

5.  centroid 

6.  Ward’s  sum  of  squares 

7.  NIHC  with  entropy _ 

For  a  description  of  methods  1  through  6  see  for  example  ([7]  page  230ff).  Each  of  the  algorithms  0  through 
6  is  agglomerative  and  differs  from  the  others  only  in  the  tree  objective  function.  Algorithm  0  is  the  standard 
agglomerative  algorithm  using  the  Gaussian  entropy  function  as  a  cluster  distance  function  d(l,  r )  =  log  |C(t)|  where 
t  is  a  hypothetical  parent  node  of  l  any  r  satisfying  equations  (2),  (5)  and  (6). 

3We  collected  40  2-d  point  patterns  qualitatively  based  on  perceptual  grouping  problems  published  in  the  cluster  analysis  literature,  10  of 
which  appear  in  figure  (4).  A  copy  of  this  data  may  be  obtained  by  sending  electronic  mail  to  rsw0ius3.cs.cmu.edu 


4.1.  The  iris  data 


The  data  measured  from  the  iris  flower  by  E.  Anderson  and  originally  analyzed  by  R.  A.  Fisher  in  1936  is  well 
known  to  the  pattern  recognition  and  machine  learning  community  [11][6][13][7][4],  The  iris  data  consists  of  3 
classes  of  50  4-d  points  each.  Each  class  is  derived  from  measurements  of  sepal  and  petal  width  and  length  from 
different  types  of  iris  flower:  seiosa,  versicolor  and  virgnica.  The  setosa  class  is  linearly  separable  from  the  other 
two.  The  virginica  and  versicolor  classes  are  not  linearly  separable. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  points,  the  input  to  NIHC  is  constructed  by  algorithm  0,  agglomeration  with 
entropy.  In  the  case  of  NIHC  the  leaf  cluster  variance  was  set  to  o-u  =  oyy  =  exp(l/2)  and  <rzy  =  0.  We  selected 
three  clusters  from  each  clustree  by  splitting  the  root  node  into  its  two  child  clusters  and  then  splitting  the  larger 
child  into  two  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  (£)  point  pairs  that  each  procedure  placed  in  the  same  cluster 
when  the  points  came  from  the  same  class,  or  placed  in  different  clusters  when  the  points  came  from  different 
classes.  This  measure,  called  “pair  classification  percentage”  (PC%),  is  borrowed  from  the  clustering  experiments 
of  Kuiper  and  Fisher  [21]. 


The  PC%  for  the  iris  data  is  highest  for  NIHC  minimizing  entropy.  In  fact  NIHC  achieved  100%  correct 
classification  for  the  setosa  class. 


4.2.  The  Kuiper-Fisher  experiments 

Kuiper  and  Fisher  compared  the  six  hierarchical  procedures  1  through  6  in  a  set  of  Monte  Carlo  experiments[21]. 
We  duplicated  their  experiments,  verified  their  results,  and  compared  algorithms  0  and  7.  Their  original  two  cluster 
experiment  was  to  cluster  points  from  two  unit-covariance  bivariate  Gaussian  distributions  with  means  (0, 0)  and 
(a,  0).  They  randomly  selected  points  from  the  distributions  and  ran  agglomerative  clustering  on  the  point  sets. 
Using  the  clusters  corresponding  to  the  left  and  right  children  of  the  root  node  of  the  clustree,  they  calculated  the 
percentage  of  points  classified  correctly.  Kuiper  and  Fisher  repeated  this  experiment  over  30  trials.  They  report 
percentages  obtained  for  sets  of  5,  10  and  15  points  per  class.  The  percentages  are  averaged  with  a  varying  from 
0.5  to  3.5  in  steps  of  0.5.  The  input  to  NIHC  is  a  k-d  tree.  As  in  the  Iris  experiment  (see  previous  section),  where 
appropriate  the  leaf  cluster  variance  is  set  to  <r„  =  oyy  =  exp(j)  and  -  0.  The  following  table  compares  the 
results  of  the  8  algorithms  with  an  ideal  linear  discriminant  functior  (in  column  L)  calculated  with  the  means  and 
variances  of  the  Gaussians  known. 


method 

size 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

L 

5 

77.4 

67.5 

78.8 

74.5 

75.4 

74.2 

77.4 

78.0 

81.3 

10 

76.5 

60.2 

75.6 

72.0 

72.4 

71.8 

75.8 

78.8 

81.3 

15 

76.6 

55.0 

75.3 

70.7 

69.7 

69.6 

76.4 

78.9 

81.3 

means 

76.9 

60.9 

76.6 

72.4 

72.5 

71.9 

76.5 

78.6 

81.3 
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Stanard  error  for  the  reported  values  is  <  0.8.  In  this  two-class  problem  NIIIC  with  entropy  performs  at  least 
marginally  better  on  average  than  all  other  hierarchical  methods,  and  agglomeration  with  entropy  is  in  second  place. 
Single  linkage  does  not  do  well  on  this  data  due  to  “chaining",  an  effect  arising  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  two 
clusters  causing  the  minimal  spanning  tree  computed  by  single-linkage  to  “chain”  from  one  cluster  into  the  odicr. 

Kuiper  and  Fisher  measured  the  effect  of  different  size  clusters  by  considering  two  unequal  sample  sizes  from 
unit-variance  bivariate  Gaussians.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage  of  points  classified  correctly 
by  the  8  algorithms,  following  the  same  procedure  as  the  first  experiment  but  taking  15  sample  points  from  one 
Gaussian  and  5  from  the  other.  In  this  case  the  averages  are  over  30  trials  and  d  varying  from  1  to  3.5  in  steps  of 
0.5. 


method 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

% 

68.7 

66.2 

68.4 

72.1 

72.0 

70.5 

68.3 

70.0 

The  standard  error  is  <  0.1.  This  experiment  illustrates  a  more  difficult  clustering  problem  for  NIIIC ,  but  the 
new  algorithm  did  not  perform  signific  antly  worse  than  any  other.  Because  of  chaining  single  linkage  also  has 
problems  with  this  data.  For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  clustering  with  unequal  class  size  see  ([7]  page  217fQ. 


Our  variation  of  the  Kuiper-Fishcr  experiment  considers  the  case  of  two  clusters  with  equal  means  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  orthogonality  of  their  major  axes.  We  used  a  sample  of  30  points  from  each  of  two  bivariate 
Gaussians  having  covariance  matrices 


respectively.  In  the  trials  <t\  =  I/(n  +  2)  and  <72  =  (n  +  2),  with  the  results  averaged  over  n  =  0 . 5  in  steps  of  1 . 


The  following  table  shows  the  results  averaged  over  30  trials. 


method 

0 

1^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

% 

58.4 

49.2 

50.9 

49.8 

51.0 

49.8 

53.6 

67.2 

The  standard  error  is  <  0  8.  This  final  experiment  highlights  the  ability  of  NIIIC  with  entropy  to  cluster  points 
from  overlapping  distributions.  The  clusters  generated  by  other  hierarchical  algorithms  arc  no  better  than  random, 
but  NIIIC  clustered  an  average  of  two  thirds  of  the  points  correctly.  This  experiment  also  shows  that  the  Gaussian 
entropy  function  in  conjunction  with  the  agglomerative  algorithm  (method  0)  does  not  produce  clusters  as  good  as 
those  generated  by  NIIIC  (method  7)  using  Gaussian  entropy. 


5.  Discussion 


Elsewhere  [39]  we  discuss  the  details  of  the  NIIIC  complexity  argument  and  measure  several  methods  for  further 
speedups,  such  as  a  branch-and-bound  procedure,  heuristics  to  prune  the  grab  search  and  parallel  versions  of  NIIIC. 
Also,  we  developed  a  program  using  NIIIC  that  tracks  time- varying  clusters  such  as  the  data  obtained  from  a  robot 
range  sensor  in  the  presence  of  moving  obstacles. 
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The  largest  clustering  problem  Nil  1C  has  so  far  solved  consisted  of  6400  2-d  points,  and  it  required  23  minutes 
on  a  single  scalar  pioeessor  of  the  Cray  XMP.  NIIIC  can  solve  smaller  problems  of  100  points  from  1  to  5 
dimensions  in  under  1  second  of  XMP  time,  using  only  one  scalar  processor.  Profiling  reveals  that  the  program 
spends  the  largest  share  of  its  time  (typically  about  25%)  computing  log-determinants  for  the  entropy  calculation 
in  the  grab  search.  A  vectori/cd  or  parallel  implementation  of  the  Gaussian  entropy  calculation  will  theoretically 
speed  up  the  log-determinant  computation  from  0(d?)  steps  on  one  processor  to  0(d)  on  d2  processors.  We  are 
investigating  further  parallel  speedups  in  the  NIIIC  routines. 

The  experiments  and  analysis  presented  in  this  paper  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

•  NIIIC  using  Gaussian  entropy  is  competitive  with  other  hierarchical  clustering  programs  in  speed  and  space 
requirements.  In  particular  the  algorithm’s  linear  memory  utilization  means  that  it  may  be  applied  to  large- 
scale  cluster  analysis  problems  such  as  6-dimcnsional  Hough  transforms  for  object  localization. 

•  In  our  experiments  we  quantitatively  measured  the  ability  to  NIIIC  to  find  natural  clusters  and  demonstrated 
in  one  case  that  NIIIC  using  Gaussian  entropy  found  natural  clusters  where  the  results  of  other  hierarchical 
procedures  were  no  better  than  random. 

•  NIIIC  never  performed  significantly  worse  than  any  agglomcrativc  hierarchical  algorithm  in  our  tests. 

•  Future  versions  of  NIIIC  running  on  hardware  only  10  times  faster  than  the  Cray  XMP  will  cluster  small 
point  patterns  as  fast  as  a  sensor  such  as  a  scanning  laser  or  a  TV  camca  can  measure  them,  fast  enough  to 
use  clusters  in  a  robot  perception-control  loop. 
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ABSTRACT 

Regression  analysis  (fitting  a  model  to  noisy  data)  is  a  basic  techniques  in  computer  vision.  Robust  regres¬ 
sion  methods  which  remain  reliable  in  the  presence  of  various  types  of  noise  are  therefore  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  We  present  a  new  paradigm  based  on  the  least  median  of  squares  (LMS)  method  proposed  by  Rousseeuw 
(1984).  The  method  yield  the  correct  result  even  when  49.9%  of  the  data  is  severely  corrupted.  Its  efficiency  in 
the  presence  of  Gaussian  noise  can  be  improved  by  complementing  it  with  a  weighted  least  squares  based  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  high  time  complexity  of  the  LMS  algorithm  can  be  reduced  by  a  Monte  Carlo  type  speed  up  tech¬ 
nique.  The  algorithm  was  successfully  applied  to  mode-based  cluster  detection,  line  fitting  to  noisy  data,  and 
designing  a  local  operator  performing  robust  plane  fitting  in  images. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Regression  analysis  (fitting  a  model  to  noisy  data)  is  an  important  statistical  tool  frequently  employed  in 
computer  vision  for  a  large  variety  of  tasks.  Tradition  and  ease  of  computation  have  made  the  least  squares 
method  the  most  popular  form  of  regression  analysis.  The  least  squares  method  achieves  the  optimum  results 
when  the  underlying  error  distribution  is  Gaussian.  However,  the  method  becomes  unreliable  if  the  noise  has 
non-Gaussian  components  and/or  if  outliers  (samples  with  values  far  from  the  local  trend)  are  present  in  the 
data.  The  outliers  may  be  the  result  of  clutter,  large  measurement  errors,  or  impulse  noise  corrupting  the  data. 
At  a  transition  between  two  homogeneous  regions  of  the  image,  samples  belonging  to  one  region  may  become 
outliers  for  fits  to  the  other  region. 

Three  concepts  are  usually  employed  to  evaluate  a  regression  method:  relative  efficiency,  breakdown  point, 
and  time  complexity.  The  relative  efficiency  of  a  regression  method  is  defined  as  the  ratio  between  the  lowest 
achievable  variance  for  the  estimated  parameters  (the  Cramer-Rao  bound)  and  the  actual  variance  provided  by 
the  given  method.  The  efficiency  also  depends  on  the  underlying  noise  distribution.  For  example,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Gaussian  noise  the  mean  estimator  has  an  asymptotic  (large  sample)  efficiency  of  1  (achieving  the  lower 

2 

bound)  while  the  median  estimator’s  efficiency  is  only  —=0.637  (Mosteller  and  Tukey,  1977). 

7T 

The  breakdown  point  of  a  regression  method  is  the  smallest  amount  of  outlier  contamination  which  may 
force  the  value  of  the  estimate  outside  an  arbitrary  range.  For  example,  the  breakdown  point  of  the  mean  is  0 
since  a  single  large  outlier  can  corrupt  the  result.  The  median  remains  unchanged  if  less  than  half  of  the  data 
are  contaminated,  yielding  asymptotically  the  maximum  breakdown  point,  0.5. 

The  time  complexity  of  the  least  squares  method  is  O (np2)  where  n  is  the  number  of  data  points  and  p  is 
the  number  of  parameters  to  be  estimated.  Feasibility  of  the  computation  requires  a  time  complexity  of  at  most 
0(n2). 

A  new.  improved  regression  method  should  provide: 
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-  reliability  in  the  presence  of  various  types  of  noise,  i.e.,  good  asymptotic  and  small  sample  efficiency; 

-  protection  against  a  high  percentage  of  outliers,  i.e.,  a  high  breakdown  point; 

-  a  time  complexity  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  least  squares  method. 

Many  statistical  techniques  have  been  proposed  which  satisfy  some  of  the  above  conditions.  These  tech¬ 
niques  are  known  as  robust  regression  methods.  In  Section  2  a  review  of  robust  regression  methods  is  given.  In 
Section  3  the  least  median  of  squares  <LMS)  method  is  discussed  in  detail.  This  method  is  then  applied  to 
several  computer  vision  problems:  in  Section  4  to  mode-based  cluster  detection;  in  Section  5  to  line  fitting;  and 
in  Section  6  to  noise  cleaning  in  images  through  robust  local  plane  fitting. 


2.  ROBUST  REGRESSION  METHODS 

The  early  attempts  to  introduce  robust  regression  methods  involved  straight  line  fitting.  In  one  class  of 
methods  the  data  is  first  partitioned  into  two  or  three  nearly  equal  sized  parts  (i<L  ;L  <i  <R ;  R  <i)  where  t 
is  the  index  of  the  data  and  L  R  in  the  former  case.  The  slope  /},  and  the  intercept  0n  of  the  line  are  found 
by  solving  the  system  of  nonlinear  equations 

med  (  y,  -  0O~  0{  x{  )  =  med  (  y,  -  0O  -  ) 

«'  <  L  i>R  ^  j 

med  (  y,  -0o-0iii  )  =  0 

for  all  » 

where  med  represents  the  median  operator  applied  to  the  set  defined  below  it.  The  breakdown  point  of  the 
method  is  0.5/it  where  k  is  the  number  of  partitions  (2  or  3)  since  the  median  is  used  for  each  part  separately. 
Brown  and  Mood  (1951)  investigated  the  method  for  k  =2,  and  Tukey  introduced  the  resistant  line  procedure 
for  k  3  (see  Johnstone  and  Velleman,  1985). 

Another  class  of  methods  uses  the  slopes  between  each  pair  of  data  points  without  splitting  up  the  data 
set.  Theil  (1950)  estimated  the  slope  as  the  median  of  all  n(n- 1)/2  slopes  which  are  defined  by  n  data  points. 
The  breakdown  point  of  these  methods  is  0.293  since  at  least  half  the  slopes  should  be  correct  in  order  to  obtain 
the  correct  estimate.  That  is,  if  c  is  the  fraction  of  outliers  in  the  data  we  must  have  (1-f)2  >  0.5.  The  inter¬ 
cept  can  be  estimated  from  the  input  data  by  employing  the  traditional  regression  formula. 

The  theory  of  multidimensional  robust  estimators  was  developed  in  the  70’s.  The  basic  robust  estimators 
are  classified  as  M-estimators,  R-estimators  and  L-estimators  (Huber,  1981). 

The  M-estimators  are  the  most  popular  robust  regression  methods.  These  estimators  minimize  the  sum  of 
a  .symmetric,  positive-definite  function  p  of  the  residuals  r, .  (A  residual  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  the 
data  point  and  the  fitted  value.)  For  the  least  squares  method  p(r,)  =  r,-2.  The  M-estimates  of  the  parameters 
are  obtained  by  iteratively  solving  the  minimization  problem 

min  £p(r,  )  (o) 

i 

Notice  that  the  sought  parameters  are  represented  through  the  residuals.  Several  p  functions  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Huber  (1981)  employed  the  squared  error  for  small  residuals  and  the  absolute  error  for  large  residuals. 
Andrews  (1971)  used  a  squared  sine  function  for  small  and  a  constant  for  large  residuals.  Beaton  and  Tukev’s 
(1971)  biweight  is  another  example  of  these  p  functions.  Holland  and  Welsch  (1977)  developed  algorithms  for 
solving  the  numerical  problems  associated  with  M-estimators. 

R-estimators  are  based  on  ordering  the  set  of  residuals.  Jaeckel  (1972)  proposed  obtaining  the  parameter 
estimates  by  solving  the  minimization  problem 

min  £)  an{Ri )  A  (3) 

t 

where  r,  is  the  residual:  R,  is  the  location  of  the  residual  in  the  ordered  list,  i.e.,  its  rank,  and  an  is  a  score  func¬ 
tion.  The  s'-ore  function  must  be  monotonic  and  ^2un(R,)  0  The  most  frequently  used  score  function  is  that 

i 

of  Wilcoxon:  «„(//,-)  R,  (it  .  l)/2.  Since  I  nn(R,  )|  <  (n  1  )/2  the  largest,  residuals  caused  by  outliers  cannot 
have  a  too  I  a  rg<  weight.  Scale  invariance  (independence  from  the  variance  of  the  noise)  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  of  R -estimators  over  M-estimators.  Cheng  and  Hett mansperger  (1983)  presented  an  iteratively  reweighted 
least  squares  algorithm  for  solving  the  minimization  problem  associated  with  R-estimators. 

The  L-estimators  employ  linear  combinations  of  order  statistics.  The  median  and  o-t rimmed  mean  based 
methods  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that,  the  mean  (o  0)  is  a  least  squares 
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estimate,  while  the  median  can  he  regarded  also  as  the  \ {-estimate  obtained  for  p  |  r,  |.  Various  simulation 
studies  have  shown  that  1,-est imators  give  less  satisfactory  results  than  the  other  two  classes  (lleiler,  1981). 

In  spite  of  their  robust  ness  for  various  distributions  the  M-.  1?-  and  L-e.stimators  have  breakdown  points 
that  are  less  than  1  (/>  •  1).  where  p  is  the  number  of  parameters  in  the  regression  (Li,  1985).  For  example,  in 
planar  surface  fitting  we  have  p  and  the  breakdown  point  is  less  than  0.25,  making  it  sensitive  to  outliers. 

Recently  several  roh"st  estimators  having  breakdown  points  close  to  0.5  were  proposed .  Siegel  (1982) 
introduced  the  repeated  median  (RM)  method  of  solving  multidimensional  regression  problems.  Suppose  p 
parameters  are  to  be  estimated  from  it  data  samples.  A  parameter  is  estimated  in  the  following  way:  First,  for 
each  possible  p-tuple  of  samples  the  value  of  the  parameter  is  computed  yielding  a  list  of  ('(rt,p)  (the  binomial 
•  oeiricient )  terms.  Then  the  median  for  each  of  the  p  indices  characterizing  a  p -tuple  are  obtained  recursively. 
When  the  list  has  collapsed  into  one  term,  the  result  is  the  RM  estimate  of  the  parameter.  Once  a  parameter 
has  been  estimated,  the  amount  of  computation  can  be  reduced  for  the  remaining  p  - 1  parameters. 

For  example,  let  p  3  and  suppose  that  we  start  by  estimating  the  parameter  d.j  of  the  planar  fit 


•  J,.r  t  d,y 


M) 


First  the  values 


(-■•  -At)  (-7  -*)(A  •*>) 

(</,  'jj )( S]  - 1\ t)  -  ( !lj  yk  H-r,  tj) 


are  computed  for  all  the  triplets  defined  by  ij^j^k .  The  estimate  is  then 

Jo  —  mod  med  med  i.j.k  ) 


(5) 


(8) 


The  parameter  J,  is  estimated  next,  by  applying  the  same  algorithm  for  p  —2  to  the  data  r,-  Jo  (/,  .  Similarly 
the  value  of  J0  is  obtained  by  taking  the  median  of  the  samples  r,-  -  Joy,-  J,  jy .  The  breakdown  point  of  the 
repeated  median  method  is  0.5  since  all  the  partial  median  computations  are  performed  over  the  entire  data  set. 
Computation  of  the  median  is  0(a)  and  thus  the  time  complexity  of  the  RM  method  is  high,  of  0(iip)  order. 
The  Gaussian  efficiency  of  the  method  was  found  experimentally  as  being  only  around  0.6  (Siegel,  1982).  The  r- 
estimate  introduced  by  Yohai  and  Zamnr  (1988)  achieves  high  efficiency  and  high  breakdown  point  simultane¬ 
ously  but  its  time  complexity  is  very  high. 

The  least  median  of  squares  robust,  regression  method  proposed  by  Rousseeuw(  198-1)  also  achieves  0.5 
breakdown  point.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  method  can  be  improved  by  combining  it  with  least  squares 
based  techniques.  The  time  complexity  can  he  reduced  by  a  Monte  Carlo  type  speed-up  technique.  In  the  next 
section  we  describe  the  LMS  method  in  detail. 


3.  THE  LEAST  MEDIAN  OF  SQUARES  METHOD 

Rousseeuw  (1981)  proposed  the  least,  median  of  squares  (LMS)  method  in  which  the  parameters  are 
estimated  by  solving  the  nonlinear  minimization  problem 

min  med  r,-J  (7) 

Thru  is.  the  estimates  must  yield  the  smallest  value  for  the  median  of  residuals  computed  for  the  entire  data  set. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  minimization  is  clarified  below.  As  in  the  case  of  the  repeated  median  method,  the 
LMS  minimization  problem  (7)  is  also  solved  by  a  search  in  the  space  of  possible  estimates  generated  from  the 
dat  a. 

Let  a  distinct  /i-tuple  of  data  points  he  denoted  by  tile  indices  j, . i;, .  For  every  /(-tuple  the  values 

of  p  1  parameters  (all  except  the  intercept,  J„)  are  computed.  The  intercept  Is  chosen  as  variable  because  it  the 
easiest  to  manipulate  in  computations.  There  are  C(n.p)  p -tuples  and  the  minimization  is  performed  in  two 
steps.  First,  for  a  given  /(-tuple  the  intercept  value  J 0( t , . ip)  that  solves  the  minimization  problem 

min  med  r,~  given  J;(>, . j  I.  ...  (p  I).  (8) 

i 

is  obtained.  The  procedure  is  repeated  for  every  /(-tuple  and  the  one  yielding  the  smallest  value  for  (8)  supplies 
the  LMS  estimates  of  nil  the  parameters. 

Steele  and  Steiger  ( 19x6)  proposed  to  solve  (8)  by  a  mode  estimation  technique.  (The  mode  of  a  histogram, 
i  e  .  probability  distribution,  is  the  location  of  its  largest  value.)  Let  s ,  <  -s ;  <  -  •  •  <.sn  .  be  a  sorted  list  of  values 
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obtained  from  the  data.  To  locate  the  mode  of  the  underlying  continuous  distribution  the  minimum  of  the 
differences 


[K  ---=  \  .[n  2J  ■  *i  1  1.2,  ....  [u  ,  2]  (9) 

is  sought.  The  functions  [  J  and  \  "|  are  the  floor  and  ceiling  functions  respectively.  The  minimum  difference 
will  appear  where  most  of  the  values  are  similar  and  since  the  list  was  sorted  this  coincides  with  the  peak  of  the 
distribution.  The  resolution  of  the  method  is  controlled  by  the  distance  between  the  two  samples  (9)  and  local 
maxima  are  avoided  by  choosing  the  largest  possible  distance  [_»  2j  . 

Assume  that  the  mode  was  found  to  correspond  to  i  — -  k  .  Its  value  is  then  taken  as 

A4  =  ->•  **)■  2  (10) 

T,;e  minimum  difference  can  be  written  as  function  of  A 4 : 

lh  A 4  sk  *fc,[n.-jj  -  A4  (11) 

and  the  following  ordering  relations  are  also  valid: 


,  ,  (  <  Dk  if  A-  <  i  <■  k  -  [n  / 2j 

(A 4  .5,1  |  ~  L  J  (12) 

\  >  Dk  if  1  <  i  A-  or  A--*  [n  /2j  <  t  <  n 

because  the  s,  ari  ordered.  From  (11)  and  (12)  we  obtain 

Dk  =■■  tiled  | A 4  -  -5,1  (13) 

since  [a  ‘_'J  difference  tallies  are  always  less  than  or  equal  to  Dk  while  the  same  number  of  differences  are  larger 
than  or  equal  to  it . 

W  hen  the  above  procedure  is  performed  for  the  n  intercept  values  computed  for  a  given  p-tuple  of  data 
points,  the  resulting  minimum  difference  is  the  solution  of  the  minimization  problem  (8).  For  n  data  points 
C(n.p)  minimum  differences  At(4.  .  .  .  ,  tp)  are  obtained  and  the  smallest  one  yields  the  LMS  estimate  for  the 
p  parameters,  i.e.  the  solution  of  (7).  A  detailed  example  of  the  LMS  algorithm  is  given  in  Section  5. 

The  breakdown  point  of  the  least  median  squares  method  is  0.5  because  all  the  median  computations  are 
over  the  whole  data  set.  The  time  complexity  of  the  method,  however,  is  very  high.  There  are  0(np)  p-tuples 
and  for  each  of  them  the  sorting  takes  0(n  log  a)  time.  Thus  the  amount  of  computation  required  for  the  basic 
LMS  algorithm  is  0(npt|  log  n).  prohibitively  large.  Notice  that  this  complexity  is  valid  only  if  p  >2,  since  for 
p  I  only  sorting  is  required. 

d'he  time  complexity  is  reduced  to  practical  values  when  a  Monte  Carlo  type  speed-up  technique  is 
employed  in  which  a  Q  l  probability  of  error  is  tolerated.  Let  t  be  the  fraction  of  data  contaminated  by 
outliers.  Then  the  probability  that  all  »i  different  p-tuples  chosen  at  random  will  contain  at  least  one  or  more 
outliers  is 

P  =  [  1  -  (1  ()p  !m  (14) 

Note  that  I  P  is  the  probability  that  at  least  one  p-tuple  from  the  chosen  m  has  only  uncorrupted  samples  and 
thus  the  correct  parameter  values  can  be  recovered.  The  smallest  acceptable  value  for  rn  is  the  solution  of  the 
equal  ion 

p  -  Q  (15) 

rounded  upward  to  tlm  closest  integer,  and  is  independent  of  n  ,  the  size  of  the  data.  The  amount  of  computa¬ 
tion  becomes  ()(m  n  log  n  ).  This  time  complexity  reduction  is  very  significant.  In  Table  1  the  values  of  m  are 
given  for  three  values  of  Q  ,  p  between  2  and  8,  and  (  between  0.05  and  0.199.  For  example,  if  p  3,  Q  —0.01 
and  f.  0.3  then  m  1  1  for  any  n  .  Thus,  when  at  most  30  percent  of  the  data  is  contaminated  by  outliers,  by 
choosing  11  triplets  for  the  computation  of  the  LMS  robust  planar  fit.  the  probability  of  having  the  whole  set  of 
t riplet  .  corrupt ed  is  0.0 1 . 
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Table  1:  Number  of  p -tuples  required  to  achieve  the  probability  of  error  Q 
as  a  function  of  e.  the  fraction  of  outliers. 


Q  =0.01 


Q  =  0.005 


p  \  ( 

0.05 

0.10 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.35 

0.40 

0.45 

0.499 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

15 

19 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

13 

17 

22 

30 

40 

1 

5 

8 

11 

14 

20 

27 

39 

56 

82 

5 

1 

6 

10 

14 

20 

29 

43 

66 

103 

166 

6 

1 

7 

12 

18 

28 

43 

68 

111 

189 

333 

7 

5 

9 

14 

23 

37 

62 

106 

187 

316 

667 

8 

5 

10 

17 

29 

51 

90 

164 

313 

631 

1333 

Q  =  0.001 


P  \  « 

0.05 

0.10 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.35 

0.40 

0.45 

0.499 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

16 

20 

24 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

13 

17 

22 

29 

38 

52 

4 

5 

7 

10 

14 

19 

26 

36 

50 

72 

107 

5 

5 

8 

12 

18 

26 

38 

57 

86 

134 

216 

6 

6 

10 

15 

23 

36 

56 

89 

145 

247 

434 

7 

6 

11 

18 

30 

49 

81 

138 

244 

451 

869 

8 

7 

13 

22 

38 

66 

117 

214 

408 

822 

1737 

When  Gaussian  noise  is  present  in  addition  to  outliers  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  LMS  method  is  low. 
Rousseeuw  (1981)  has  shown  that  the  LMS  method  converges  for  large  sample  sizes  as  n_1  3,  much  slower  than 
the  usual  n-1'2  for  maximum  lik  lihood  estimators.  To  compensate  for  this  deficiency  he  proposed  combining 
the  LMS  method  with  a  weighted  least  squares  procedure  which  has  high  Gaussian  efficiency.  Either  one-step 
weighted  least  squares  or  an  M-estimator  with  Hampel’s  redescending  function  can  be  employed.  For  more 
detail  see  the  book  of  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy  (1987). 

The  breakdown  point  of  the  combined  method  is  still  0.5  since  the  standard  deviation  of  the  noise,  a.  is 
estimated  from  the  LMS  part,  and  thus  the  weights  in  the  least  squares  procedure  can  be  correctly  determined. 
The  standard  deviation  estimate 


a  =  1,1826 


1  t-  — - —  med  |  r,  | 
n  - p  i 


(16) 


can  be  immediately  obtained  since  the  median  of  the  residual  is  the  value  returned  by  the  LMS  procedure  for 
the  parameter  estimates  Note  that  the  usual  robust  standard  deviation  estimate  does  not  contain  the  term 
5  [n  p)  This  term  is  recommended  by  Rousseeuw  and  Leroy  (1987)  as  a  finite  sample  correction  factor. 
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In  the  following  sections  we  describe  different  applications  of  the  LMS  technique  to  computer  vision  prob¬ 
lems.  The  number  of  estimated  parameters  p  increases  from  one  in  mode-based  clustering,  to  three  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  local  planar  fits. 


4.  MODE-BASED  CLUSTER  DETECTION 


Given  n  data  points  in  a  plane,  finding  the  centers  of  their  clusters  is  a  classical  problem  in  pattern  recog¬ 
nition.  The  number  of  clusters  K  is  usually  known  a  priori.  Most  clustering  algorithms  have  four  steps  (see 
Jain  and  Dubes  (1988)  for  a  monograph  on  the  subject): 

Step  L.  The  n  points  are  initially  partitioned  arbitrarily  into  K  groups. 

Step  ‘2.  The  center  of  each  group  is  estimated. 

Step  3.  The  points  are  re-partitioned  based  on  their  distances  to  the  current  cluster  centers. 

Step  4.  Steps  2  and  3  are  repeated  until  the  changes  no  longer  exceed  a  convergence  threshold. 

The  weight  center  of  the  points  belonging  to  a  cluster  is  often  taken  as  its  center,  i.e . ,  the  mean  of  the  x 
and  y  coordinates  of  the  points.  This  method  is  known  as  the  A^-means  clustering  technique.  The  A'-means 
approach,  however,  introduces  artifacts  whenever  the  data  points  are  corrupted  by  non-uniformly  distributed 
noise.  The  time  complexity  of  the  A-means  technique  is  0(n  ). 

Another  basic  method  of  cluster  detection  involves  searching  for  regions  of  high  density — that  is,  mode 
seeking.  In  the  mode  seeking  approach  uniformly  distributed  noise  points  do  not  oITset  the  mode  of  the  original 
data  unless  the  noise  destroys  the  data  entirely.  Two  classes  of  mode  seeking  methods  are  described  in  the 
literature.  In  the  first  class  the  points  are  grouped  into  bins  and  local  maxima  of  the  resulting  multi-dimensional 
histogram  are  sought.  The  method  is  very  sensitive  to  bin  size;  too  small  a  size  yields  false  alarms,  while  too 
large  a  size  may  smooth  out  significant  maxima.  The  method  requires  large  storage  space,  but  its  time  complex¬ 
ity  is  still  0(n ).  In  the  other  class  of  mode  seeking  methods  the  distances  between  all  the  possible  point  pairs 
are  taken  into  consideration  for  clustering.  These  methods  have  the  time  complexity  0(n2). 

In  Section  3  we  have  shown  that  mode  estimation  is  part  of  the  least  median  of  squares  algorithm  and 
therefore  application  of  the  algorithm  to  mode-based  cluster  detection  is  immediate.  As  the  examples  will  show, 
cluster  detection  using  the  LMS  method  accurately  locates  the  cluster  centers  even  in  non-uniform  background 
noise. 

Assume  that  after  the  (/ — 1  )st  iteration  the  n  data  points  were  partitioned  into  K  clusters  having  centers 
\xe  (/~1),  (/— I) ],  where  *  =  1,2 . K.  The  ith  cluster  contains  «,•(/)  data  points. 

The  / th  iteration  of  the  clustering  algorithm  starts  by  independently  computing  the  updated  x  and  y  coor¬ 
dinates  for  the  new  cluster  centers.  The  same  LMS  based  procedure  is  employed.  Let  Xj,  .  .  .  ,  xn  pj  be  the  list 
of  abscissas  for  the  points  currently  belonging  to  the  *  th  cluster.  After  the  application  of  the  LMS  algorithm 
( p  =  1  in  this  case),  the  mode  of  the  underlying  distribution  (9)  is  taken  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  abscissa 
of  the  Jth  cluster  center,  Xe  yy  The  robust  standard  deviation  cxi<x{l)  (16)  of  this  one-dimensional  distribution  is 
also  estimated. 


One-step  weighted  least  square  fitting  is  performed  next  for  each  two-dimensional  cluster  to  increase  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  clustering  algorithm  to  Gaussian  noise.  The  distance  between  the  j th  data  point 
(  Xj  ,yj  )  belonging  to  the  i  th  cluster  and  the  current  center  of  the  cluster  is  defined  as: 

2  2 


<0(0  = 


xi  "  AM0 


+ 


yj  -  rM<i 


<A.y(0 


(17) 


At  the  initial  partition,  the  directional  standard  deviations  are  set  to  one.  Hence,  (17)  gives  the  Euclidean  dis¬ 
tance  initially,  and  gives  normalized  distances  at  subsequent  partitions.  Notice  that  we  assumed  that  each  clus¬ 
ter  has  an  elliptical  shape  with  the  major  axes  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  image.  For  rotated  clusters  a 
cross-term  including  the  correlation  coefficient  estimated  from  ‘he  data  should  be  added  to  (17).  Rased  on  its 
distance  the  data  point  can  be  allocated  with  the  weight  uj(/): 


djj  <  2.96 
d,j  >  2.96 


(18) 


where  the  threshold  2  96  '-orresponds  to  98.76  percent  of  the  two-dimensional  normal  distribution  being  taken  as 
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inliers.  The  coordinates  ,  j-f  (/).  (/)}  of  the  /til  cluster  center  after  the  / th  iteration  are  then  the  solutions  of 

the  least  squares  problems 

»,(!)  n,(!) 

min  X  «-(/)!>;  min  £  «*,-(/)  [  -  y  (l)  ]2  (19) 

'  .(•)  i  =  \  »<,(.')  /=  1 

To  further  increase  the  Gaussian  efficiency  of  the  clustering  algorithm  the  directional  standard  deviations  are 
reestimated  from  the  two-dimensional  data  taking  into  account  only  the  inliers  of  the  cluster: 

«,(0 

X  «y(0  i  A  -  A  j2  X  «';(/)!  V]  -  Vi  ]2 

v,.Al)  =  -  o-..y(0  =  ^^TTTT) -  (20) 

£te;(/) -i  X  "vin  - 1 

;=i  j=i 

where  7)  and  y,  are  the  mean  coordinates  of  the  i th  cluster’s  inlier  points. 

Once  the  updated  coordinates  of  all  the  K  cluster  centers  are  found  the  new,  (/-rl)st  partitioning  of  the 
data  points  can  be  performed.  The  partitioning  is  done  by  finding  the  closest  cluster  center  for  each  point.  The 
distance  (17)  is  computed  from  a  given  point  to  every  cluster  center,  employing  the  new  directional  standard 
deviations  of  the  given  cluster.  The  point  is  allocated  to  the  cluster  yielding  the  smallest  distance.  The  (/  +  l)st 

iteration  can  now  start.  The  iterations  are  repeated  until  no  change  occurs  between  two  consecutive  partitions. 

Since  only  one  parameter  (the  abscissa  or  the  ordinate)  is  estimated  by  the  LMS  algorithm  the  time  com¬ 
plexity  is  given  by  the  sorting  of  the  data  points  and  is  0(n  log  n  )  per  iteration.  Putting  the  restriction  on  the 
data  that  every  point  lie  on  an  integer  grid  of  a  fixed  size,  which  is  the  most  common  case  in  computer  vision, 
the  sorting  can  be  accomplished  in  linear  time.  The  complexity  of  the  LMS  algorithm  is  then  only  O(n).  the 
same  as  the  A'-means  algorithm  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  section. 

To  compare  the  LMS  based  clustering  method  with  other  techniques  three  typical  test  data  sets  were  used: 
circularly  symmetric  clusters  (CSC),  CSC’s  in  uniform  background  noise,  and  CSC’s  in  non-uniform  background 
noise.  Three  cluster  detection  methods  were  applied  to  each  data  set.  Besides  the  A'-means  and  A'-LMS 
methods  the  K -weighted-means  technique  proposed  by  Jolion  and  Rosenfeld  (1988)  was  also  investigated.  In 
this  method  each  data  point  is  given  a  weight  according  to  the  density  of  points  in  its  vicinity  and  thus  the  time 
complexity  is  0(n2). 

Figure  la  shows  the  first  data  set,  two  CSC’s  having  100  and  150  points,  distributed  as  Gaussians  with 
means  (10,  10)  and  (35,35)  and  standard  deviations  5.  The  experimental  results  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Table  2:  Detected  Cluster  Centers.  Noiseless  case. 


Method 

Center  1 

Center  2 

A'-means 

(10.01,  10.06) 

(35.06,  34.74) 

A'-weighted-means 

(10.77,  10.93) 

(35.14,  34.92) 

A -LMS 

(9.86,  9.98) 

(35.01,  34.81) 

.As  expected,  Gaussian  clusters  are  best  estimated  by  the  maximum  likelihood  A'-means  method  but  the  other 
two  algorithms  also  give  correct  answers. 

In  Figure  lb  75  uniformly  distributed  points  were  added  as  background  noise  to  t  set. 

Table  3:  Detected  Cluster  Centers.  Uniform  Background  Noise. 


Method 

Center  1 

Center  2 

K -means 

(11.11,  11.49) 

(34.86,  33.46) 

K -weighted-means 

(9.85,  9.90) 

(35.14,  34.70) 

A'-LMS 

(10.55,  10.33) 

(35.17,  34.76) 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  only  the  result  of  A'-means  is  significantly  affected  by  the  noise. 
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Figure  1.  Test  data  for  the  clustering  experiments,  a)  Two  circularly  symmetric  clusters,  b)  The  clusters  from 
a)  embedded  in  uniform  background  noise,  c)  Two  data  clusters  with  a  biased  noise  cluster  (top). 


Figure  lc  shows  two  CSC’s  having  100  and  150  points,  distributed  as  Gaussians  with  means  (20, 15)  and 
(30,  15)  and  standard  deviations  5,  together  with  30  biased  noise  points  also  normally  distributed  around  (25,40) 
with  standard  deviation  3. 

Table  4:  Detected  Cluster  Centers.  Non-uniform  Background  Noise. 


Method 

Center  1 

Center  2 

K  -means 

(23.95,  15.26) 

(25.22,  40.18) 

K -weighted-means 

(20.00,  14.91) 

(28.84,  18.21) 

A'-LMS 

(20.59,  15.06) 

(30.25,  15.28) 

The  results  given  in  Table  4  show  that  only  the  AT-LMS  method  gives  the  correct  result.  The  noise  can  also  be 
regarded  as  a  cluster  not  taken  into  account,  i.e.,  the  a  priori  information  about  tb°  number  of  clusters  was 
wrong.  In  this  case  the  output  of  the  /F-LMS  method  can  be  employed  for  detecting  the  overlooked  cluster. 
Subtracting  the  result  from  the  original  data  and  performing  a  clustering  on  the  difference  the  third  cluster  is 
detected. 
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In  our  experiments  with  the  /v-LMS  method  the  data  points  were  restricted  to  a  lattice  with  unit  step  size, 
i.e.,  the  coordinates  of  a  point  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  integers.  While  this  coarse  quantization  was  not 
present  in  the  other  two  methods  the  LMS  based  algorithm’s  performance  was  always  equal  or  superior  to  them. 
The  number  of  storage  bins  required  by  the  /v-LMS  algorithm  increases  only  linearly  with  the  dimension  of  the 
feature  vectors  (two  in  our  examples)  since  the  modes  are  determined  separately  along  each  coordinate  axis. 
This  is  another  advantage  of  the  /v-LMS  algorithm  relative  to  the  histogram  based  methods,  in  which  the 
storage  increases  exponentially  with  the  dimension  of  the  feature  vector. 


5.  LINE  FITTING  TO  NOISY  DATA 


Detection  of  straight  lines  in  noisy  data  containing  fragmented  segments  is  an  important  task  in  computer 
vision.  The  Hough  transform,  one  of  the  most  often  employed  methods,  can  already  be  classified  as  a  robust 
technique  since  it  has  the  ability  to  detect  the  longest  line  segment  even  if  it  comprises  less  than  50*^  of  the 
data  points.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  LMS  based  line  fitting  method  to  be  described  below  we  con¬ 
sider  the  pairwise  variant  of  the  Hough  transform  in  which  for  each  pair  of  data  points  (zftyf)  and  (j- ,yA  the 
values  of  the  parameter  pair  ( p ,  0 )  are  calculated  from  the  equations 


p  —  X;  cos  8  +  y{  sin  8 
p  —  Xj  cos  8  t/j  sin  8 

A  histogram  in  (p,  6)  space  is  built  for  all  combinations  of  pairs  of  points, 
finding  the  peaks  of  the  histogram,  i.e.,  its  modes. 


(21) 


The  line  segments  are  detected  by 


The  disadvantage  of  any  type  of  Hough  transform  method  is  due  to  the  histogram  usage.  A  histogram 
using  a  bin  size  that  is  too  small  may  have  a  wrong  mode,  while  a  histogram  using  a  bin  size  that  is  too  large 
may  yield  estimates  that  are  too  coarse.  The  discretization  of  image  space  also  makes  the  distribution  of  param¬ 
eters  in  Hough  space  non-homogeneous  and  non-equiprobable.  The  time  complexity  of  the  pairwise  Hough 
transform  is  0(n‘). 

In  the  previous  sections  we  have  shown  how  the  least  median  of  squares  algorithm  finds  the  mode  of  a  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  how  this  algorithm  can  be  employed  for  clustering  problems.  The  histogram  bin  size  does  not 
create  artifacts  for  the  /v-LMS  clustering  method,  since  the  resolution  of  its  mode  seeking  procedure  is  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  the  distance  employed  when  computing  the  differences  (ll)  between  the  sorted  samples.  For  n 
data  points,  however,  the  /f-LMS  algorithm  requires  an  additional  O(n2logn)  processing  time  to  detect  the 
clusters  in  the  Hough  space. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  details  of  the  LMS  based  line  fitting  method  we  will  prove  that  a  speed-up 
technique  similar  to  the  one  described  in  Section  3  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  the  pairwise  Hough 
transform.  For  example,  the  number  of  sample  pairs  which  can  guarantee  a  0.01  error  probability  for  a 
speeded-up  LMS  line  fitting  method  yields  a  much  larger  error  probability  for  the  Hough  transform.  In  the  data 
given  in  Figure  4  five  out  of  the  eleven  data  points  are  outliers,  that  is,  e  is  approximately  0.45.  To  achieve  0.01 
probability  of  error  in  line  fitting  (p  =  2),  from  Table  1  we  see  that  an  LMS  based  line  fitting  technique  should 
employ  only  m  —  13  pairs  of  points  instead  of  the  total  55.  Let  a  be  the  number  of  pairs  chosen  (from  the  total 
15)  containing  only  inlier  points.  Similarly,  let  6  be  the  number  of  chosen  pairs  (from  the  total  10)  containing 
only  outliers  and  let  c  be  the  number  of  pairs  containing  one  inlier  and  one  outlier  point  (a  maximum  of  30  such 
pairs).  Several  triplets  of  the  a,  b  and  c  values  yield  Hough  spaces  from  which  the  correct  line  fit  cannot  be 
recovered.  The  probability  of  such  a  triplet  is 


Prob  (  a  —3,  6  =3,  c  =7  |  m  —13  )  = 


(7(30,7)  C(l5,3)  (7(10,3) 
<7(55, 13) 


0.0766. 


(22) 


Other  triplets  have  similar  probabilities  and  the  sum  of  all  the  unfavorable  cases  is  much  higher  than  0.01. 

The  least  median  of  squares  based  line  fitting  method  is  an  application  (for  p  =  2)  of  the  general  procedure 
described  in  Section  3.  To  obtain  the  LMS  estimates  for  the  parameters  f30  and  first  the  slopes  diC/ids)  are 
computed  for  each  pair  of  points  (ay  ,jryt)  and  (zy 2,y/„): 


^lOidz) 


(23) 


Then  for  every  2)  the  values 
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Figure  2.  Line  fits  to  data  corrupted  by  symmetric  noise,  (a)  Least  squares,  (b)  MI  and  LMS  algorithms. 


<*;V8(« )  =  Vi  ~  P1U1J2)  xi  *  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  n 


(24) 


are  sorted  and  the  mode  of  the  distribution  (10)  is  computed  by  the  procedure  described  in  Section  3.  The  mode 
is  taken  as  the  intercept  fa(j  1J2)  and  it  was  shown  that  the  difference  (13)  is 


med 1 fa(j  1  ,y2) - otj  j  (i ) |  =  med | fa(j\ ,j2) -  y{  +  &(«,;')  *,- 1  =  med|r,| 
i  1  *  i  i 


(25) 


The  initial  values  for  the  parameters  of  the  fitted  line  are  the  ones  yielding  the  minimum  of  (25)  for  all  the  m 
pairs  of  points  considered  in  the  speeded  up  algorithm. 

One-step  weighted  least  squares  fit  is  performed  next  to  increase  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  LMS  based 
procedure  to  Gaussian  noise.  The  ith  data  point  is  given  the  weight  w(  depending  on  the  value  of  the  residual 
<7,  obtained  from  the  initial  fit  values: 


a 


Wi 


3 -I -7,1 


(7 


0 


(26) 


where  a  is  the  estimated  standard  deviation  of  the  noise  (16).  The  final  estimates  of  the  slope  and  intercept  are 
the  solutions  of  the  classic  weighted  least  squares  minimization  problem: 

n 

min  J]  [y,-  -  fa  x,  -  fa]2  (27) 

1  1=1 

The  algorithm  has  the  LMS  part’s  high  breakdown  point,  but  is  made  more  efficient  when  the  underlying  resi¬ 
dual  distribution  (i.e.  the  noise)  is  Gaussian.  The  time  complexity  of  the  LMS  method  is  significantly  reduced 
by  employing  the  Monte-Carlo  type  of  speed-up  technique  described  in  Section  3. 

Three  different  line  fitting  methods  were  compared  in  our  experiments:  The  traditional  least  squares 
approach,  the  median  of  intercepts  (MI)  method  of  Kamgar-Parsi  et  al.  (1989),  and  the  LMS  based  algorithm. 
In  the  MI  method  the  intercept  and  slope  is  computed  for  every  pair  of  points  the  medians  of  the  obtained  lists 
are  the  MI  estimates  of  the  two  parameters.  As  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  Section  2  algorithms  in  this 
class  have  a  theoretical  breakdown  point  of  0.293. 
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Figure  3.  Line  fits  to  data  corrupted  by  asymmetric  noise,  (a)  Least  squares,  (b)  MI  algorithm,  (c)  LMS  algo¬ 
rithm. 

The  data  shown  in  Figure  2  contains  fraction  e  =  0.42  of  outliers.  While  the  least  squares  method  fails  to 
find  the  correct  fit  (a),  the  results  of  the  MI  and  LMS  algorithms  are  identical  (b).  Although  the  breakdown 
point  of  the  median  of  intercepts  method  is  0.293,  it  was  able  to  find  the  correct  line  due  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
noise  distribution. 

In  the  second  example  (Figure  3)  e=0.4  and  the  data  is  corrupted  by  Weibull  distributed  asymmetric 
noise.  The  Weibull  random  process  that  was  used  had  amplitude  ,4=2  and  cumulative  probability  distribution 
F{u)=0  for  u  <0,  F(v)—l  -  e for  «>0.  The  least  square  method  (a)  fails,  the  MI  algorithm  (b)  produces  a 
close  approximation,  and  only  the  LMS  algorithm  (c)  succeeds  in  finding  the  original  line. 

Two  different  line  segments  are  combined  in  the  third  example  (Figure  4).  Six  points  belong  to  one  line 
segment  and  five  to  the  other,  and  thus  t  =0.45  when  we  want  to  fit  a  line  to  this  discontinuity.  Only  the  LMS 
method  (c)  fits  the  line  to  the  majority  of  the  points. 

For  the  above  three  examples,  the  Hough  transform  correctly  finds  the  line  segment  corresponding  to  the 
majority  of  the  points.  However,  the  Hough  transform  may  fail  when  systematic  errors  are  present  in  the  data. 
In  Figure  5  a  coarsely  digitized  line  segment  gave  rise  to  the  data  points.  In  this  case  the  three  methods  recover 
the  correct  line,  but  the  Hough  transform  fails  since  several  false  modes  are  generated  by  the  aligned  data 
points. 

We  conclude  that  the  robust  LMS  line  fitting  algorithm  provides  the  best  results  for  the  types  of  data 
degradation  that  were  investigated. 


6.  ROBUST  LOCAL  OPERATORS 

Median  and  trimmed  mean  based  local  operators  (L-estimators)  have  been  employed  in  computer  vision  for 
a  long  time  (see  for  example  Bovik  et  al.  (1987)  for  recent  results).  Recently  M-estimators  have  also  become 
popular.  Kashyap  and  Eom  (1988)  treated  an  image  as  a  causal  autoregressive  model  driven  by  a  noise  process 
assumed  to  be  Gaussian  with  a  small  percent  of  the  samples  (at  most  8%)  contaminated  by  impulse  noise,  i.e. 
outliers.  By  employing  M-estimators  the  parameters  of  the  autoregressive  process  were  iteratively  refined  simul¬ 
taneously  with  cleaning  the  outliers  in  the  noisy  image.  Besl  et  al.  (1988)  proposed  a  hierarchical  scheme  in 
which  local  fits  of  inc  ;asing  degrees  were  obtained  by  M-estimators.  The  different  fits  were  compared  through  a 
robust  fit  quality  measure  to  determine  the  optimal  parameters.  The  authors’  claim  of  a  0.5  breakdown  point 
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Figure  l.  Line  fits  to  a  discontinuity,  (a)  Least  squares,  (b)  MI  algorithm,  (c)  LMS  algorithm. 


Figure  5.  Line  fit  to  quantization  effects. 

must  be  regarded  with  caution  since  for  planar  surfaces  ( p  =  3)  it  would  exceed  the  theoretical  limit  of  0.25 
mentioned  in  Section  2.  Haralick  and  Joo  (1988)  applied  M-estimators  to  solve  the  correspondence  problem 
between  two  sets  of  2D  perspective  projections  of  model  points  in  3D.  The  correct  pose  solution  was  then 
obtained  with  up  to  30%  of  the  pairs  mismatched. 

The  theoretical  value  of  the  breakdown  point  may  not  be  achieved  when  local  operators  are  applied  to 
image  discontinuities.  Consider  a  noiseless,  ideal  step  edge  to  which  a  5  X  5  robust  local  operator  was  applied. 
Assume  that  10  pixels  in  the  window  belong  to  the  edge  (high  amplitude)  and  15  to  the  background  (low  ampli¬ 
tude)  and  that  the  center  of  the  window  falls  on  a  background  pixel.  Let  the  operator  have  the  largest  possible 


breakdown  point,  0.5.  The  operator  returns  the  value  of  the  majority  of  pixels,  that  is,  the  low  amplitude  of  the 
background. 

'Fhe  image  is  then  corrupted  with  fraction  c  =0.2  of  asymmetric  noise  driving  the  corrupted  samples  into 
saturation  at  the  upper  bound.  Without  loss  of  generality  we  can  assume  that  only  3  of  the  pixels  belonging  to 
the  background  were  corrupted  in  the  processing  window.  There  are  now  13  pixels  with  high  amplitudes  and  the 
operator  returns,  incorrectly,  a  high  value  similar  to  the  amplitude  of  the  edge.  Thus,  even  when  the  fraction  of 
outliers  is  much  smaller  than  the  theoretical  breakdown  point  of  a  robust  estimator,  the  operator  may  systemati¬ 
cally  fail  near  transitions  between  homogeneous  regions  in  images.  At  transitions,  samples  of  one  region  are 
outliers  (noise)  when  fitting  a  model  to  the  other  region  and  a  small  fraction  of  additional  noise  may  reverse  the 
class  having  the  majority. 

The  size  of  the  local  operator  also  limits  e,  the  maximum  amount  of  tolerated  contamination.  For  a  one¬ 
dimensional  window  2n~l  pixels  long  at  most  n  pixels  should  be  corrupted,  yielding  e  <  n/(2n+l),  which  only 
in  the  limit  is  0.5.  For  example,  if  n  =  4  (window  length  9)  an  operator  with  breakdown  point  0.5  tolerates  only 
>  0.44  contamination. 

Least  median  of  squares  based  local  operators  perform  the  algorithm  described  in  Section  5.  In  every  win¬ 
dow.  the  parameters  minimizing  the  median  of  squares  are  obtained.  Their  values  can  then  be  employed  in  vari- 
ot.s  ways.  We  describe  here  the  smoothing  of  images  corrupted  by  asymmetric  (impulse)  noise.  This  application 
is  of  special  interest  since  most  smoothing  methods  fail  to  achieve  good  results  for  this  type  of  noise. 


Figure  (i.  I, oral  line  fitting  operators  applied  to  one-dimensional  data,  a)  Noiseless  data,  b)  Result  of  LMS  al¬ 
gorithm  with  speed-up  applied  to  a),  c)  Noisy  data,  (=0.22  fraction  of  the  samples  corrupted  with 
Weibull  noise,  d)  Least  squares  method,  e)  Result  oT  an  M-cstimator  (Hubei’s  p  function),  f)  LMS 
algorithm  with  speed-up.  g)  LMS  algorithm  without  speed-up. 
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In  a  smoothing  algorithm  the  value  of  the  tit  in  the  center  of  the  window  becomes  the  new  pixel  amplitude. 
The  window  coordinates  of  the  center  can  be  taken  as  (0,0)  and  thus  only  the  value  of  the  intercept  /?0  must  be 
returned  by  the  local  operator.  Recall,  however,  that  the  LV1S  minimization  procedure  supplies  the  values  of  the 
other  parameters  as  well. 

The  experiments  were  performed  with  linear  (one  dimensional)  and  planar  (two  dimensional)  models. 
While  the  algorithm  is  unchanged  for  higher  order  models  we  have  observed  that  the  additional  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  introduced  by  a  second  order  lit  strongly  reduces  the  smoothing  achieved  in  images  corrupted  by  asym¬ 
metric  impulse  noise.  If  desired,  quadratic  fits  can  be  applied  to  the  image  presmoothed  with  linear  models.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  for  images  corrupted  only  with  impulse  noise,  one-step  weighted  least  squares  post¬ 
processing  is  not  necessary.  The  LMS  algorithm  has  already  eliminated  all  the  noise  with  possible  exceptions 
around  transitions.  The  post-processing  is  of  importance,  however,  when  Gaussian  noise  is  also  present.  This 
case  is  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

In  Figure  6a  a  noiseless,  piecewise  linear  waveform  containing  400  samples  is  shown.  When  an  odd  sized 
processing  window  is  applied  to  the  noiseless  signal,  the  majority  of  the  pixels  always  belong  to  the  region  on 
which  the  center  of  window  falls.  Therefore  we  have  the  following  important  property: 

Any  noiseless,  piecewise  polynomial  signal  built  f'om  segments  of  degree  r  or  less  will  remain  unchanged  after 
being  processed  by  a  smoothing  operator  with  0.5  breakdown  point  taking  into  account  models  of  up  to  order  r; 
in  other  words,  such  a  signal  is  a  root  signal  of  that  operator. 

Being  built  from  line  segments,  the  waveform  remains  unchanged  when  it  is  processed  by  the  robust  LMS 
smoothing  operator  of  length  9  employing  first  order  models  (Figure  6b). 

In  Figure  6c  fraction  e  —0.22  of  the  samples  in  the  waveform  were  corrupted  with  Weibull  noise  of  ampli¬ 
tude  A  8.  The  cumulative  distribution  of  this  asymmetric  noise  process  was  given  in  Section  5.  Note  the 

severe  perceptual  distortions  of  the  signal  around  the  transition  regions.  Several  smoothing  algorithms  were  then 
compared  using  the  same  processing  window  size  of  9  samples. 

When  the  least  squares  procedure  is  applied  to  obtain  the  intercept  values,  the  output  is  oversmoothed 
simultaneously  with  the  removal  of  the  impulse  noise  (Figure  Od).  A  robust  M-estimator  employing  IhiheFs  p 
function  (llubel,  1981)  gave  similar  results  (Figure  6e).  To  measure  the  convergence  of  the  estimation  process, 
the  Euclidean  distance  between  the  points  defined  by  two  consecutive  estimate  pairs  30(l ),  rf,(/ ):  and 

l),.i](/  —  1)  was  employed.  The  iterations  were  stopped  once  this  distance  became  less  than  0.05.  The 

poor  performance  of  the  M-estimator  is  caused  by  the  asymmetric  nature  of  the  noise  and  the  relative  high  value 
of  (.  While  the  theoretical  breakdown  point  of  this  M-estimator  is  0.25,  the  contamination  produces  regions 
with  much  higher  e  around  transitions. 

The  LMS  algorithm  with  speed-up  (Figure  Of)  is  clearly  superior  to  the  previous  methods.  The  original 
waveform  is  accurately  recovered  except  at  a  few  transitions  where  the  above  discussed  artifact  appears,  and  in 
regions  where  the  contamination  exceeds  the  0.11  upper  bound.  Note  the  recovery  of  the  small  step  at  the  right 
of  the  waveform.  The  speed-up  is  of  lesser  importance  in  the  one-dimensional  case.  From  the  total  of  36  possi¬ 
ble  pairs  in  the  processing  window  only  19  were  considered.  Since  <  <  0.-14  from  Table  1  we  obtain  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  error  Q  <0.001.  The  probabilistic  nature  of  the  speed-up  procedure  does  not  degrade  the  results.  The 
result  of  the  complete  LMS  algorithm  in  which  all  the  pairs  were  considered  for  the  minimization  (Figure  6g) 
does  not  produce  a  significant ly  different  result. 

In  the  experiments  with  two-dimensional  data,  we  have  applied  the  least  median  square  algorithm  with 
speed-up  to  both  synthetic  images  and  natural  scenes.  The  size  of  the  processing  window  was  5  X  5.  Instead  of 
the  2300  possible  triplets  only  19  were  chosen  at  random,  yielding  120-fold  speed-up.  Since  p  ■-  3  the  assumed 
contamination  is  f  0.1  for  a  probability  of  error  Q  --=0.01  (Table  1). 

In  Figure  7a  the  perspective  [dot  of  a  noiseless  61  X61  synthetic  image  is  shown.  The  image  contains 
several  polyhedral  object*  and  a  hollow  cylinder.  When  the  LMS  smoothing  algorithm  is  applied  to  the  noiseless 
image  (Figure  7b)  the  only  degradation  is  the  removal  of  the  pixels  at  the  corners.  This  effect  is  present  when¬ 
ever  medians  are  computed  over  a  rectangular  processing  window.  It  can  be  eliminated  by  selectively  computing 
the  medians  along  principal  directions  (0.  1-5,90  degrees). 

In  the  noisy  image  fraction  (  0.15  of  the  samples  were  corrupted  with  a  Weibull  random  process  having 

amplitude  A  75  (Figure  7c).  The  output  of  the  LMS  smoothing  algorithm  is  given  in  Figure  7d.  Note  that 
while  the  noFe  is  completely  cleaned  in  the  uniform  regions  distortions  may  remain  around  transitions.  The  pr<v 
cessing  took  385  seconds  of  C.’Pl '  time  on  a  VAX  11  785  computer.  I’sing  parallel  hardware  instead  of  a  serial 
machine  much  faster  processing  times  could  be  achieved. 

-A  128  X  128  aerial  scene  (upper  left.  Figure  8)  was  also  corrupted  with  Weibull  noise  baling  .1  255 

(upper  right)  The  employed  noise  process  was  equivalent  to  removing  <  0.18  of  the  pixels  and  replacing  them 
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1  idlin'  7.  I  ’i  r.-pi'ct ive  plots  of  a  "Viit h*-t i<*  imago,  a)  Noiseless,  a)  After  application  of  the  I. MS  algorithm,  h) 
( 'niTU|)ioil  with  Weil  mil  noise.  <•)  After  application  of  the  i.MS  alguiithm 

with  I  ho  maximum  gray  level  value  The  image  smoother!  by  the  I, MS  algorithm  is  shown  at  the  lower  left. 
Mo-t  of  tie-  details  are  r<  covered  and  thus  the  algorithm  produced  a  nonlinear  interpolation  of  the  missing  sam¬ 
ple-.  The  processing  took  1(523  seconds.  I’he  result  obtained  by  employing  a  5  X  -r>  (iattssian  weighted  smooth¬ 
ing  window  i-  given  for  comparison  at  the  lower  right  of  figure  A  serious  amount  of  blurring  is  introduced, 
showing  the  superiority  of  the  rohii-t  method  for  impulse  noise  removal. 

I  lie  importance  of  the  one— tep  weighted  least  squares  post-processing  can  be  observed  from  f  igure  !b  In 
figure  <ia  i  be  w  a\  efurm  of  figure  (in  is  shown  eorrttpte<|  with  zero  mean  (iattssian  white  noise,  standard  devia¬ 
tion  rr  2  Again  all  the  smoothing  operators  used  window  size  !).  The  result  of  t be  least  squares  algorithm  is 
giwn  in  figure  Ob.  The  least  squares  method  is  optimum  for  homogeneous  regions  and  in  those  regions  the 
r e .- 1 1 1 1 -  i  .iii  be  regarded  a-  t  lie  bound  on  the  achievable  performance  for  the  given  window  -i/e.  (Recall  that  the 
ha-t  -quare-  tietliod  lad-  at  t  rail'll  tons,  figure  I.)  Tin*  result  of  Hubei's  M-estimator  (figure  He)  i-  similar  to 

t  he  i'  .l-t  -qilafes  oi|t  put 

Mln  ii  til'-  I.MS  algorithm  followed  by  a  onc--tep.  weighted  |ea-t  squares  procedure  is  employed  (I  igure  <ld) 
in  iiiipto-.  •  tneiit  iii  tlie  recovery  of  1 1  aii-i' mn-  (edge-)  and  an  increase  in  the  noi.-e  related  II  tie  t  uat  ion-  tit  the 
li,  iiij.  gelierin-  regions  can  la-  oh-eix.-d  These  line!  uat  ions,  however,  were  already  attenuated  by  the  po-t- 
pp  "  ■■  --  mg.  a.-  a  comparison  with  I  lie  output  of  I  lie  I.MS  a  Igor  it  h  in  applied  alone  ( I  igure  !!'■)  -how- 


Figure  8.  Aerial  image.  Upper  left:  Noiseless.  Upper  right:  Noisy  with  15%  of  the  the  samples  removed.  Lower 
left:  After  application  of  the  LMS  algorithm.  Lower  right:  Gaussian  smoothing. 


Figure  0.  Smoothing  of  waveform  corrupted  by  Gaussian  noise,  a)  Noisy  data,  a  --  2.  b)  Least  squares  method. 

c)  Result  of  Hubei’s  M-estimator.  d)  LMS  algorithm  and  one-step  weighted  least  squares,  e)  LMS  al¬ 
gorithm  alone. 
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7.  FURTHER  DIRECTIONS  OF  RESEARCH 

We  have  presented  a  novel  robust  paradigm  based  on  t lie  least  median  of  squares  method  for  solving  com¬ 
puter  vision  problems.  Severn'  directions  for  further  investigation  are  suggested: 

-  Design  of  robust  clustering  algorithms  in  which  the  number  of  clusters  is  not  known  a  priori. 

-  Development  of  a  Hough  transform  variant  in  which  the  analysis  of  the  accumulator  is  done  by  the  clustering 
technique  described  in  Section  4.  The  dependence  of  the  Hough  transform’s  accuracy  on  the  chosen  bin  size 
and  the  effect  of  digitization  of  the  data  will  be  eliminated. 

-  Employing  heuristics  to  improve  the  performance  of  LMS  based  algorithms  around  transitions  between  homo¬ 
geneous  regions  in  images.  If  local  connectivity  can  be  established  before  processing  the  impulse  noise  can  be 
separated  from  the  samples  belonging  to  the  adjacent  regions.  Successive  application  of  differently  sized  win¬ 
dows  (a  multiresolution  approach)  may  also  be  employed  to  dichotomize  a  local  region  into  data  and  impulse 

noise. 

-  To  improve  the  performance  of  the  LMS  algorithm's  output  in  the  presence  of  zero  mean,  symmetric  noise 
processes  (e.g.  Gaussian),  the  following  approach  may  be  helpful.  The  input  is  first  smoothed  by  an  LMS  pro¬ 
cedure  which  better  preserves  the  transitions.  The  resulting  signal  is  pr»segmented  into  homogeneous  regions 
which  then  are  processed  with  a  robust  M-estimator. 

-  The  capacity  of  the  LMS  smoothing  algorithm  to  act  as  a  nonlinear  interpolation  scheme,  which  preserves 
transitions  better  than  do  linear  methods,  can  be  employed  in  solving  computer  vision  problems  where  irregu¬ 
larly  sampled  data  is  frequent  (stereo,  optical  flow  etc.). 

-  Development  of  LMS  based  algorithms  for  other  computer  vision  problems  in  which  regression  analysis  is 
involved. 
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Abstract 

Image  curves  often  correspond  to  the  bounding  contours  of  objects  as  they  appear  in  the  image.  As  such,  they  provide 
important  structural  information  which  may  be  exploited  in  matching  and  recognition  tasks.  However,  these  curves  often  do 
not  appear  as  coherent  events  in  the  image;  they  must,  therefore,  be  ( reconstructed  prior  to  their  effective  use  bv  higher-level 
processes.  The  system  described  herein  exploits  principles  of  perceptual  organization  such  as  proximity  and  good  continuation 
to  identify  co-curving  or  curvilinear  structure.  This  process  entails  three  subprocesses;  linking,  grouping,  and  replacement. 
Components  of  each  structure  are  first  organized  based  on  pairwise  geometric  consistencies.  Groups  of  these  linked  components 
are  then  classified  according  to  the  geometric  trend  apparent  at  a  single  perceptual  scale.  Finally  the  constituents  of  each 
group  are  replaced  bv  a  single  curve,  thus  making  their  coherence  explicit.  The  system  is  iterative,  operating  over  a  range  of 
perceptual  scales— fine  to  coarse — and  yielding  a  hierarchy  of  alternative  descriptions.  Results  are  presented  for  two  images 
showing  the  performance  of  the  system  using  only  straight-line  and  conic  replacement  models  and  indicating  the  reasonableness 
of  the  paradigm  for  more  complex  replacements  such  as  inflections,  corners,  etc. 

1  Introduction 

Image  curves  often  correspond  to  the  bounding  contours  of  objects  as  they  appe.tr  in  the  image.  As  such,  they  provide 
important  structural  information  which  may  be  exploited  in  matching  and  recognition  tasks.  There  is  general 
agreement  about  the  importance  of  extracting  and  describing  image  curves,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  consensus 
about  how  best  to  do  this.  More  importantly,  agreement  is  lacking  about  which  are  the  salient  features  of  curves 
and,  therefore,  which  features  are  worthy  of  description  [2,11,16].  Part  of  the  problem,  as  Fischler  and  Bolles  have 
observed  [8],  is  that  perceptual  significance  is  directly  related  to  the  goals  of  the  system.  Thus,  for  a  parts  inspection 
system  with  fixed  viewpoint,  a  faithful  tracing  of  the  edge  contour  might  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  our  goal  is  to 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  3D  objects  in  terms  of  image  curves  so,  as  suggested  by  Lowe  [15],  only  those  features 
that  remain  invariant  or  quasi-invariant  over  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  are  perceptually  significant.  This  means  that 
2D  curve  features  such  as  collinearities,  inflections,  smooth  curves,  corners,  and  cusps  are  important  to  explicitly 
detect  and  describe. 

With  respect  to  image  curves,  a  general  definition  of  perceptual  grouping  can  thus  be  formulated  as:  the  search  for 
and  explicit  description  of  significant  curvilinear  structure — i.e.,  any  of  the  invariant  curve  features  mentioned  above. 
To  this  end,  we  have  developed  a  computational  framework,  much  like  that  of  Boldt  and  Weiss  [3],  that  measures 
geometric  relations  on  symbolic/geometric  entities  called  tokens.  This  geometric  analysis  is  guided  by  principles  of 
perceptual  organization:  ideas  originating  with  the  Gestalt  psychologists  and  discussed,  more  recently,  by  Kanizsa 
[13],  Lowe  [14,15],  and  others  [3,24,26,8,23].  Within  the  system  we  are  currently  building,  the  perceptual  organization 
of  image  curves  consists  of  the  successive,  hierarchical  organization  of  tokens  into  coherent  curvilinear  events. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  discusses;  problems  associated  with  digital  curves;  the  role  of  scale;  our  choice  of 
primitive  descriptors;  and  computational  issues.  The  treatments  will  be  brief,  intending  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  overall  rationale  of  our  design  choices,  rather  than  provide  an  in-depth  treatment  of  each  issue. 

1.1  Problems  with  digital  curves 

In  the  context  of  image  curves,  the  goal  is  the  discovery  and  explicit  description  of  significant  curvilinear  structure. 
However,  two  problems,  associated  with  the  appearance  of  curves  in  the  digital  image,  prevent  a  straight-forward 
approach.  First,  curves  are  not  explicitly  present  in  the  image;  rather,  they  are  encoded  as  differences  in  intensities 
of  neighboring  pixels.  This  means  that  some  detection  process,  often  like  edge  detection  2  based  on  local  differencing, 
is  required  to  make  local  portions  of  a  curve  explicit.  Second,  the  continuity  and  coherence  of  image  curves  is 
destroyed  bv  a  combination  of  factors  including:  aliasing  due  to  the  geometry  of  the  sample  grid;  digitization  error 
associated  with  the  sampling  method;  noise  introduced  during  imaging;  as  well  as  “natural  phenomena”  in  the  scene 
itself — such  as  occlusion  and  shadows.  Moreover,  because  of  its  simple  local  nature,  the  detection  process  itself  can 
add  tc  the  difficulties.  In  fact,  any  detection  process  can  and  will  result  in:  gaps — false  negatives — where  subtle 

’This  work  was  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  grant  F30602-87-C-0140  and  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  under  grant  DCR-8500332. 

2  A  process,  like  region  segementation,  that  is  based  on  similarity  of  features  might  also  be  used. 


but  significant  structures  are  missed;  spurious  locations  false  positives — where  events  that  do  not  correspond  to 
significant  structure  are  marked  by  the  detection  process;  deviations  in  position  and  uncertainties  of  orientation — 
where  the  detection  operation  is  ill-defined  (e.g.,  corners)  or  where  local  estimates  of  these  quantities  are  adversely 
affected  bv  noise.  This  suggests  that  some  organizing  process,  like  perceptual  grouping,  is  required  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  such  fragmentation/errors — i.e.,  to  restore  the  coherence  of  image  curves. 

1.2  Scale  dependence  of  structure 

Structure  and  its  description  vary  with  perceptual  scale.  Here  perceptual  scale  is  equivalent  fo  spatial  extent  [3,14]  — 
corresponding  in  some  sense  to  the  radius  of  activity  of  visual  cells  [22] — as  distinguished  from  “scale”  in  the  sense  of 
scale-space  [24,17],  which  corresponds  to  a  frequency  decomposition  of  the  signal.  As  a  simple  example  of  perceptual 
scale,  consider  the  curving  contour  shown  in  Figure  1.  At  a  very  fine  scale,  say  at  the  level  of  the  edge-detection 
process,  a  small  portion  of  the  contour  in  Figure  la  may  appear  as  a  straight  segment.  At  the  somewhat  larger 
scale  of  Figure  lb,  simple  curving  structure  is  apparent.  At  the  still  larger  scale  of  Figure  1c,  complicated  curving 
structure  is  perceived.  Finally,  at  a  very  large  scale,  Figure  Id,  the  contour  again  appears  straight. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  as  others  have  [14,23,25]  that  structure  can  and  does  occur  over  arbitrary 
spatial  extent — in  Figure  1,  straight  structure  was  apparent  at  both  the  finest  and  the  coarsest  perceptual  scales. 
Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  significant  structure  at  various  scales  and  to  create  explicit  descriptions  of  th** 
structure  found  at  each  of  those  scales.  Furthermore,  a  hierarchical  description  is  desirable,  since  the  structural 
description  of  any  one  scale  is  not  likely  to  be  valid  across  all  scales. 

1.3  Primitive  descriptors 

The  vocabulary  of  primitive  descriptors  must  be  suF',''iently  rich  to  describe  all  significant  structures  of  interest: 
collinearities,  smooth  curves,  inflections,  corners,  cusps.  In  addition,  primitive  descriptors  should  be  computationally 
tractable — i.e.,  reliably  end  efficiently  computed  from  few  data.  We  have  chosen  straight-line  and  conic-spline 
descriptors  by  the  following  rationale. 

Collinearity  is  invariant  under  all  but  degenerate  views.  Its  presence  in  the  image  is  thus  highly  significant,  and 
it  therefore  merits  an  explicit  primitive  descriptor -  the  straight  line.  The  usual  choices  to  describe  smooth  curves 
are  conics  [21,18,1]  and  cubics  [6.20] .  Conics  have  fewer  parameters  and  provide  greater  simplification,  but  cubits 
are  arguably  richer  in  descriptive  pow-er.  However,  inflections  are  also  hignly  invariant  and  therefore  should  be 
explicitly  recognized  and  described.  As  a  composition  of  conics,  inflections  must  be  explicitly  represented — because 
no  conic  can  cross  the  inflection  point.  Cubics,  on  the  other  hand,  render  inflections  implicit  if  knots  are  chosen  at 
curvature  extrema.  If  knots  are  placed  at  inflections,  there  is  little  justification  for  the  additional  cost /complexity  of 
cubics.  Thus  we  choose  conics,  and  because  we  will  want  to  impose  continuity  constraints  across  inflections,  we  have 
chosen  the  spline  form  of  conics.  Finally,  corners  and  cusps  are  most  naturally  handled  as  assemblages  of  primitive 
descriptors,  since  it  is  desirable  to  explicitly  note  the  location  of  these  discontinuities. 

1.4  Computational  complexity 

Structure  is  an  n’arv  (as  opposed  to  binary)  geometric  relation — i.e.,  it  is  defined  over  sets  (rather  than  pairs)  of 
tokens.  Searching  for  a  significant  curvilinear  structure  (e.g.,  inflections)  is  thus  equivalent  to  determining  a  single 
such  n’arv  relation  on  the  set  of  all  tokens,  which  in  itself  is  combinatorially  explosive.  As  was  shown  by  Boldt  and 
Weiss  in  the  case  of  straight  lines  [3],  this  amounts  to  examining  all  subsets  of  cardinality  at  most  n — for  a  set  of 
m  tokens  this  is  ^(mi  n)  which  is  0(mn).  In  the  case  of  curvilinear  grouping,  the  search  is  for  all  relations  of 

interest  for  curves  (inflections,  corners,  etc.)  and  at  multiple  scales;  this  is  clearly  blows  up  to  an  impossibly  large 
task  unless  this  search  is  somehow  constrained. 

We  propose  to  manage  this  complexity  by  the  techniques  of  Linking,  Grouping,  Replacement,  and  Iteration. 

•  Linking.  Our  contention  is  that  significant  curve  structure  exhibits  simple  binary  consistencies3  (e.g.,  proximity, 
angular  compatibility,  etc.)  among  neighboring  components.  Thus,  simple  binary  tests  can  be  used  to  build  a 
graph  of  feasible  sequences.  Then,  in  searching  for  structural  relations,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider  all 
subsets  of  tokens,  but  only  sets  of  feasible-sequences. 

•  Grouping.  A  set  of  simple  geometric  tests  is  used  to  determine  which  structural  relations,  if  anv,  are  applicable 
to  a  given  sequence.  Only  sequences  corresponding  to  significant  structure  are  passed  to  the  replacement 
module.  By  limiting  possible  replacements,  the  overall  cost  of  constructing  replacements  is  minimized  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  replacements  is  better  assured. 

3  This  view  has  been  advanced  in  the  case  of  straight  lines  by  Boldt  and  Weiss  [3]  and  in  the  case  of  conics  by  Pavlidis  [21). 
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•  Replacement.  Each  sequence  of  tokens  is  replaced  by  a  single  token.  Provided  redundancy  among  sequences 
can  be  kept  low,  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  tokens  from  level  to  level  can  be  achieved. 

•  Iteration.  Each  iteration  consists  of  linking,  grouping,  and  replacement.  Iterating  over  a  sequence  of  scales 
(fine  to  coarse)  means  it  is  necessary  to  search  only  one  scale  at  a  time,  with  linking  and  grouping  controlling 
the  complexity  within  that  scale.  Replacement  manages  complexity  across  scales:  as  the  spatial  area  to  be 
searched  increases,  the  total  number  of  tokens  in  that  area  should  remain  constant  or,  ideally,  decrease  due  to 
replacement 

It  makes  sense  to  iterate  fine  to  coarse,  since  the  initial  tokens  are  the  result  of  a  highlv-local  detection  process. 
Furthermore,  such  iteration  facilitates  the  construction  of  the  desired  hierarchical  descriptions. 

2  Computational  Paradigm 

In  the  previous  section  it  was  argued  that  an  exhaustive  search  for  an  optimal  correspondence  between  local  contour 
fragments  and  models  of  significant  structure  is  not  feasible,  even  for  a  single  such  model.  By  contrast,  the  system 
described  herein  applies  geometric  rules  hierarchically  to  solve  a  local  search  problem.  Linking  finds,  within  the  set 
of  tokens,  pairs  satisfying  the  binary  relations  of  the  particular  grouping  principles  employed.  Grouping  performs 
a  detailed  geometric  analysis  on  sets  of  linked  tokens  whose  extent  is  limited  by  the  current  perceptual  scale.  This 
analysis  entails  a  classification  of  each  token  sequence  according  to  its  geometric  configuration  and  an  evaluation 
reflecting  how  good  it  is  within  its  class  and  across  classes.  Only  the  “n”  best  sequences  are  retained  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  process.4  Replacement  encodes  the  geometry  of  a  surviving  group  by  substituting  a  single  primitive  descriptor 
or  an  assemblage  of  such  descriptors.  The  key  rationale  for  each  of  these  steps  is  simplification  of  computation.  The 
linking  step  filters  out  most  combinations  of  tokens  which  are  not  likely  to  lie  on  the  same  curve.  Grouping  simplifies 
the  replacement  step  since  only  one  tvpe  of  fitting  procedure  needs  to  be  applied.  Replacement  reduces  the  number 
or  complexity  of  tokens  to  be  considered  bv  the  next  linking  phase,  since  a  sequence  of  tokens  is  replaced  by  a  single 
new  token  or  a  simpler  sequence  of  new  tokens 

Scale,  as  indicated  previously,  is  a  key  issue  in  perceptual  grouping  both  for  computational  and  descriptive 
reasons.  The  processes  of  linking  and  grouping  cannot  be  applied  to  the  entire  image  at  once;  it  is  necessary  to 
restrict  the  number  of  combinations  which  are  examined  by  each  of  these  processes.  In  the  case  of  linking,  this  is 
done  by  examining  only  those  tokens  that  are  within  a  small  distance  from  each  other.  In  the  case  of  grouping,  the 
combined  lengths  of  tokens  is  restricted.  This  latter  distance  constraint  is  referred  to  as  the  perceptual  window.  Since 
the  replacement  process  reduces  the  number  of  tokens,  the  perceptual  window  can  be  enlarged  in  successive  cycles. 
Scale  is  also  important  for  the  description  process.  In  particular,  curvature  depends  on  scale,  and  this  will  influence 
decisions  whether  a  line  is  straight  or  curved  and  whether  a  curve  is  smooth  or  has  a  corner. 

2.1  Initial  Token  Generation 

The  goal  of  the  initial  token  generation  process  is  to  produce  a  set  of  tokens  that  are  approximations  to  the  local 
edge  structure.  Finding  an  optimal  solution  to  this  problem  has  been  studied  by  many  researchers  [5,4,9]  and  is  not 
considered  here.  The  output  of  this  process,  a  field  of  unit  tangents,  is  used  by  subsequent  processes  to  construct 
more-comprehensive/less-local  descriptions  of  the  underlying  curve  events.  Currently,  we  employ  a  two-stage  process 
that  is  virtually  identical  to  the  one  used  for  straight  lines  by  Boldt  and  Weiss  [3].  First,  edges  are  localized  by 
finding  zero-crossings  of  the  Laplacian;  then,  local  orientation  is  es  •  J  by  computing  the  gradient  at  each  such 
edge  point.5 

The  edge  direction  for  every  identified  edge  point  (e;)  is  defined  to  L  erpendicular  to  the  gradient  at  that  point 
and  is  given  by  the  vector  (-/w(ei),  /T(e,)).  For  each  edge  point,  an  edge  token  is  generated  as  the  unit  line  segment 
in  the  edge  direction  and  centered  at  the  edge  location.  Eaca  token  is  thus  a  local  approximation  of  the  position 
and  orientation  of  the  edge  structure  and,  as  such,  it  represents  a  “best”  local  description  of  that  structure.  The 
orientation  defines  a  direction  of  the  token,  which  is  an  ordering  of  the  endpoints.  For  a  more  complete  discussion 
of  this  entire  process  see  [3]  and  also  [7|. 

The  principles  of  grouping  employed  by  subsequent  operations  of  the  system  are  independent  of  the  processes  that 
generate  the  initial  set  of  tokens,  although  in  general  the  results  will  be  different.  Thus,  the  system  can  be  applied 
to  tokens  produced  by  other  edge  detectors  or  by  processes  other  than  edge  detection  (e.g.,  region  segmentation). 

4  Ungrouped  tokens  are  carried  forward  to  the  next  iteration  if  they  are  still  active — i.e.,  if  they  were  created  by  a  recent  enough 
iteration. 

JWe  hove  recently  coded  a  version  of  the  Canny's  edge-algorithm  [4]  for  performance  comparison. 
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2.2  The  Linking  Process 

in  order  to  recover  curvilinear  structures,  it  is  first  necessary  to  identify  which  fragments  form  the  same  curve;  or 
more  precisely,  which  tokens  are  potentially  neighbors  along  the  same  curve.  For  tokens  to  be  neighbors  they  will,  in 
general,  satisfy  constraints  on  certain  geometric  measures,  especially  in  terms  of  proximity,  angular  compatibility ,  and 
continuation  0  See  Figure  2.  The  constraints  imposed  on  these  measures  by  each  of  the  structural  models  (inflection, 
corner,  smooth  curve,  etc.)  help  prune  the  search  space  so  that  the  grouping  process  need  only  consider  feasible 
sequences  of  tokens  rather  than  all  subsets  of  tokens.  However,  care  must  be  taken  in  applying  these  constraints  so 
that  the  probability  of  rejecting  correct  links  and  the  probability  of  accepting  incorrect  links  are  both  sufficiently 
low. 

From  a  graph  theoretic  point  of  view,  the  task  of  linking  is  one  of  constructing  the  graph  of  tokens  under  the  following 
compatibility  relation:  7?(T)  —  {(£, ,  t,)|£,,  t,  ‘E  T  A  6(t,,  t , )  <  p  A  |$,  —  0,  |  <  9  A  £,  ||  £,  <  A};  where  T  is  the  set  of 
tokens  (nodes),  <“>(£,,£,)  is  the  minimum  distance  between  the  endpoint  of  token  t,  and  any  point  of  token  t,  (the 
link  radius),  \fi,  #,!  is  the  minimum  angular  difference  between  the  endpoint  tangents  of  tokens  t,  and  t,(the  link 
angle),  and  t,  |;  t,  is  the  percentage  of  overlap  of  token  t,  and  token  £,,  projected  onto  t,  (the  link  overlap).  The 
maximum  allowable  values  for  link  radius,  link  angle,  and  link  overlap  are  given  by  p,  6,  and  A,  respectively.  Note,  the 
overlap  criterion  embodies  the  notion  of  continuation,  in  that  for  a  token  to  represent  the  continuation  of  a  contour 
we  require  that  the  percentage  of  its  length  that  overlaps  a  neighboring  token  be  sufficiently  small.  Fut  another  way, 
to  represent  the  continuation  of  a  contour,  a  token  should  extend  either  forward  or  backward  (in  the  sense  of  its 
directedness )  from  a  neighboring  token  a  sufficient  portion  of  its  own  length. 

2.3  The  Grouping  Process 

The  grouping  process  is  concerned  with  analyzing  the  geometric  structure  of  sets  of  tokens  which,  after  the  linking 
process,  are  believed  to  constitute  contiguous  pieces  of  curvilinear  contours.  The  analysis,  in  a  sense,  matches  pieces 
of  contour  to  models  of  straight  line,  conic,  inflection,  corner,  and  cusp.  Taking  the  results  of  the  linking  phase  as  a 
compatibility  graph  over  the  set  of  tokens,  this  entails  enumerating  for  each  token  all  paths  of  the  subgraph  contained 
within  a  perceptual  window  centered  at  the  token,  where  the  size  of  the  window  is  given  by  a  parameter  (perceptual 
radius)  that  corresponds  to  the  perceptual  scale  of  the  particular  level  of  iteration.  Each  such  concatenation  of 
tokens  we  term  a  strand,  and  it  consists  of  three  parts:  a  backward  path  into  the  initial  endpoint  of  the  token,  the 
token  itself,  and  a  forward  path  from  the  final  endpoint.  Each  strand  is  then  classified  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  geometric  properties  that  it  exhibits.  The  “best’"  n  strands  (where  n  is  some  small  integer)  for  each  token  are 
passed  to  the  replacement  module.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  grouping  is  to  identify  those  strands  at  a  given  scale  that 
will  yield,  in  terms  of  the  set  of  primitive  descriptors,  the  clearest  and  most  appropriate  description  of  the  contour 
events  passing  through  each  token.  We  will  not  discuss  issues  of  path  enumeration  here  other  than  to  say  that  such 
enumeration  may  be  treated  as  a  graph  traversal  problem,  with  neighborhoods  of  the  graph  expanded  via  search 
trees.  Neither  will  evaluation  be  discussed  here.  A  more  complete  treatment  is  available  in  [7];  the  present  discussion 
will  focus  instead  on  classification  and  issues  of  redundancy. 

The  purpose  of  classification  is  to  explicitly  identify  which  significant  curvilinear  structure  obtains  for  each  strand 
at  the  current  perceptual  scale  so  that  it  may  be  appropriately  and  explicitly  represented  by  the  replacement  step. 
The  classes  ot  curvilinear  events  that  we  discriminate  are:  straight,  conic,  inflection,  corner,  cusp,  and 
UNKNOWN.  Moreover,  classification  mediates  between  complex  curvilinear  events  and  the  set  of  primitive  descriptors 
(straight  lines  and  conics).  This  is  useful  because  of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  directly  fitting  each  of  our  primitive 
descriptors,  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  type  of  event  were  unknown.  In  our  case,  this  would  involve  at  least 
straight-line  and  general-quadratic  fits.  More  significantly,  there  are  many  commonly  occurring  curvilinear  events, 
like  inflections  and  corners,  which  involve  combinations  of  straight  lines  and  conics.  In  such  cases,  direct  fitting 
would  be  inappropriate  and  uninformative,  whereas,  the  explicit  information  obtained  in  the  classification  step  can 
be  used  to  select  a  descriptor  that  better  agrees  with  perception.  Figure  3  shows  an  example  in  which  minimizing 
the  fit  error  alone  does  not  produce  an  adequate  description. 

Classification  is  accomplished  bv  measuring  the  positional  and  angular  distributions  of  the  tokens  comprising  a 
strand.  Since  the  tokens  satisfy  the  geometric  constraints  of  the  linking  process,  they  are  hypothesized  to  lie  on 
a  single  curve  structure,  and  a  polygonal  approximation  to  this  is  constructed  by  connecting  sample  points  of  the 
strand  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  This  really  amounts  to  a  reparameterization  of  the  tokens  in  terms  of  points.  So,  for 
example,  a  straight  line  is  fully  specified  by  its  endpoints;  so  too  a  conic  is  fully  specified  by  any  5  points  on  the 
curve.  The  polygonal  approximation  is  closed  bv  a  chord  connecting  the  first  and  last  sample  points.  Now,  if  the 

5 Other  measures  such  as  contrast  across  tokens,  intensities  of  abutting  regions,  etc.,  could  be  used  to  further  refine  the  determination 
of  neighbors. 
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“aspect  ratio”  (width  length)  of  the  resulting  polygon  is  sufficiently  small,  the  strand  is  classified  as  STRAIGHT- — i.e. , 
the  strand  fits  within  a  narrow  bounding  rectangle.'  The  positional  and  angular  constraints  on  a  polygon  inscribed 
in  a  conic  are  discussed  in  detail  by  Pavlidis  [21],  and  by  these  we  are  able  to  discriminate  CONIC-Iike  strands. 
These  same  measurements — like  the  angular  differential  between  adjacent  tokens — are  also  useful  in  discriminating 
the  remaining  classes.  For  example,  a  strand  that  crosses  its  chord  while  maintaining  a  smooth  angular  differential 
passing  through  zero  is  considered  an  inflection.  A  strand  lying  entirely  on  one  side  of  its  chord,  exhibiting  an 
angular  discontinuity  and  a  sign  change  in  the  angular  differential,  is  classified  a  CUSP;  likewise,  a  similar  strand 
with  no  sign  change  in  the  angular  differential  is  a  cornf.R.  Any  strand  classified  as  one  of  these  significant  curve 
structures  is  termed  grouped.  Finally,  a  strand  not  fitting  any  of  these  categories  is  called  UNKNOWN.  This  only 
means  that,  at  the  current  scale,  the  strand  is  beyond  the  descriptive  power  of  our  primitive  descriptors. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  constraining  the  grouping  process  to  perceptual  windows  centered  at  each  token  is  that 
a  token  will  often  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  strand.  In  the  instances  where  these  strands  represent  alternative 
descriptions-  i.e..  they  describe  different  curve  events — their  retention  is  desirable.  However,  multiple  strands  may 
also  reflect  redundancy  in  the  grouping  process — i.e.,  single  pieces  of  the  underlying  structure  may  be  “discovered” 
multiple  times.  Such  redundancies  are  obviously  detrimental  to  system  performance:  actually  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  the  number  of  tokens.  Operationally  there  are  two  types  of  redundancy.  The  first  type  occurs  when  one 
strand  is  a  sub-sequence  of  another.  This  type  is  relatively  easy  to  detect  and  eliminate  directly  by  a  process  that 
amounts  to  selecting  strands  of  maximum  cover.  The  second  type  occurs  when  neighboring  strands  share  sigu'ficant 
overlap,  but  neither  strand  is  entirely  subsumed  bv  the  other — i.e.,  each  strand  accounts  for  slightly  different  portions 
of  the  data.  This  tvpe  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  feathering  of  tokens,  especially  on  curving  contours  (as  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  experimental  example).  Since  there  is  no  strand  of  maximum  cover,  redundancies  of  this  tvpe  should 
properly  to  be  treated  as  collateral  grouping  where  neighboring  quasi-parallel  strands  are  bound  together  for  a  single 
replacement. 

2.4  The  Replacement  Process 

The  primary  function  of  the  replacement  process  is  to  generate  a  description  for  every  strand  of  tokens  (after 
elimination  of  redundancies)  that  has  been  grouped  during  the  current  iteration.  For  each  strand,  this  amounts 
to  constructing  a  best-fit  replacement  token  of  the  appropriate  class  and  updating  the  database  of  tokens  with  the 
resulting  token.  In  addition,  any  tokens  that  have  not  been  grouped  but  that  are  still  current8  remain  active.  Tokens 
that  have  not  been  successfully  grouped  and  are  no  longer  current  are  simply  dropped.  The  generation  of  new  tokens 
entails  three  basic  operations:  \) description  (constructing  the“curve”  that  best  summarizes  the  geometry  of  the 
configuration  of  tokens);  2)fcature  determination  (the  calculation  of  token  attributes,  like  contrast,  aggregate  error, 
etc.  in  general  bv  measurements  either  directly  on  the  tokens  themselves  or  on  their  constituents);  and  3)graph 
construction  (the  maintenance  of  internal  pointer  linkages  -e.g.,  between  a  replacement  token  and  its  constituents — 
yielding  the  hierarchical  aspect  of  description). 

The  discussion  that  follows  will  focus  primarily  on  issues  of  description;  the  feature  determination  and  graph 
construction  tasks  are  treated,  in  detail,  elsewhere  -7].  We  distinguish  two  types  of  replacement,  simple  replacement 
and  complex  replacement,  depending  on  the  correspondence  between  the  particular  curve  event  and  the  primitive 
descriptors.  Straight  lines  and  conics  entail  simple  replacement  since  there  is  a  unique  primitive  available  for  each. 
However,  the  other  classes  (inflections,  corners  and  cusps)  each  entail  complex  replacement  since  their  proper  de¬ 
scription  requires  an  assemblage  of  primitive  descriptors.  Figures  5a  and  5b  show  examples  of  simple  replacement, 
while  5c  and  5d  show  examples  of  complex  replacements.  Figure  5a  shows  the  simple  replacement  of  a  sequence 
of  straight  tokens  by  a  single  conic  spline.  Figure  5b  illustrates  the  simple  replacement  of  a  sequence  of  inflected 
curves  and  a  straight  line  by  single  straight  line.  Figure  5c  illustrates  the  how  complex  replacements  are  for  corners, 
inflections,  and  cusps  are  handled  by  point-event  tokens.  These  are  effectively  place-tokens  that  act  as  concatenation 
operators  on  the  primitive  descriptors.  In  Figure  5d,  a  more  general  point-event  token  the  smooth-join  is  shown. 
This  allows  neighboring  sequences  to  joined  and  simplified  even  if  there  is  no  corresponding  curve-event  class.  Also 
shown  in  5d,  the  recursive  nature  of  these  complex  replacements  permits  (lie  composition  of  arbitrarily  complicated 
curves  from  two  simple  primitives. 

If  the  class  of  a  token  group  is  STRAIGHT,  a  least  squares  principal  axis  method  is  used  to  fit  the  appropriate 
line  segment.  If  the  class  is  CONIC,  then  we  first  derive  the  endpoint  tangent  conditions  yielding  a  one-parameter 
family  of  conic  sections.  From  this,  we  select  the  one  that  minimizes  the  total  point-to-curve  distance  over  the  tokens 
of  the  strand.  If  the  total  angle,  through  which  the  conic  turns,  exceeds  a  threshold  (%  7r),9  then  the  strand  is 

7In  fact,  Lowe  [  1 4)  rightly  points  out  that  a  quasi-uniform  distribution  within  a  nnrrow  rectangle  is  a  better  indicator  of  linearity. 

8  A  current  token  is  one  created  by  a  recent  iteration. 

9 The  rational  parametric  form  of  the  spline  is  unstable  at  tt,  and  thr  desirable  convex  hull  property  is  violated  for  angles  >  7r. 
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subdivided  and  each  resulting  subdivision  is  fit  with  a  conic — successive  conics  are  constrained  to  G*1*  (tangent) 
continuity.  Similarly,  an  INFLECTION  is  subdivided  at  the  predicted  inflection  point  into  two  conics  whose  curvature 
is  oppositely  signed  but  constrained  to  Gl1'  continuity  at  the  inflection.  Strands  of  CORNER  and  CUSP  classes  are 
also  subdivided  at  the  predicted  location  of  the  critical  event,  and  the  components  are  appropriately  fit  with  only  a 
positional  or  G("'  continuity  constraint.  Strands  classified  as  UNKNOWN  are  not  considered  grouped  and  are  therefore 
not  replaced.  They  are  either  carried  forward  to  the  next  iteration  or  dropped. 

3  Preliminary  Results 

Preliminary  experimental  results  are  shown  for  two  images:  an  image  of  a  chimney  from  an  outdoor  scene  of  a  house, 
and  a  near-binary  image  of  a  calligraphic  symbol:  the  letter  “rn”.  These  images  were  chosen  to  demonstrate  perfor¬ 
mance  on  essentially  straight  data  (chimney)  and  extended,  simply  curving  data  (Big  M).  They  were  also  selected 
because  the  significant  structure  conforms  roughly  to  the  perceptual  scale  of  the  early  iterations.  Redundancies  of 
the  first  type  (cf.  section  2.3)  have  been  subsumed — i.e. ,  only  strands  of  maximum  cover  are  retained.  Only  simple 
replacements  are  shown — i.e.,  straight-lines  and  conics.  Replacement  by  aggregate  descriptors  (corners,  cusps,  and 
inflections)  is  coded,  but  not  yet  fully  operational.  Identical  initial  settings  of  the  system’s  parameters  were  used  to 
produce  all  results.  The  link-angle  was  60.0°,  the  link-overlap  was  50%,  the  link-radius  wras  0.25  pixel-units,  and  the 
perceptual  radius  (1/2  the  maximum  strand  length)  was  2.5  pixel-units.  The  radii  were  scaled  by  a  factor  of  1.5  per 
iteration.  An  argument  could  be  made  for  different  settings — in  particular,  the  link-angle  may  seem  overly  generous. 
However,  in  the  early  iterations,  the  system  should  be  forgiving  of  perturbations  resulting  from  digitization,  noise, 
etc.;  and,  in  practice,  these  settings  have  given  satisfactory  results. 

Chimney.  This  example  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  performance  of  the  system  in  the  face  of  essentially  straight 
data.  The  sytem  has  done  a  reasonable  job  on  straight  data  in  spite  of  the  more  complicated  machinery  required 
to  handle  more  general  curving  structures.  Figure  6a  shows  the  original  gray-scale  sub-image,  which  is  a  (16  x  16) 
detail  of  the  chimney  of  a  house,  taken  from  an  original  (256  y  256)  outdoor  scene.  Figure  6b  shows  the  initial  edge 
tokens  extracted  from  this  sub-image.  In  Figure  6c  the  results  of  the  first  replacement  cycle  (representing  structure 
4-5  pixels  in  length)  are  shown.  Already  the  major  vertical  edges  of  the  chimney  are  reconciled  as  nearly  vertical 
straight  lines.  The  left  top  diagonal  of  the  chimney  is  also  a  single  line.  Each  of  these  lines  represents  a  reduction 
of  roughly  5  tokens  to  a  single  token.  By  contrast,  the  right  top  diagonal  is  a  collection  of  conics  and  overlapping 
straight-lines,  the  result  of  redundancy  of  the  second  type  (cf.  section  2.3)  and  alternative  description.1"  Figures  fid, 
6e,  and  6f  show  the  results  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  iterations  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  t he 
evolution  of  the  two  major  diagonal  lines  of  the  roof.  The  lower  diagonal  starts  as  fairly  smooth  curving  arrangement 
of  lines  and,  largely  because  of  type-two  redundancy,  evolves  into  a  band  of  feathered  lines  and  conics.  In  fact,  this 
band  becomes  progressively  more  dense,  indicating  the  combinatorial  nature  of  redundancies.  Compare  this  with 
the  upper  diagonal,  which  starts  as  a  rather  noisey  arrangment  of  unit  tangents  and  evolves  into  a  single  straight 
line.  Ironically,  the  initial  noise  here  suppresses  type-two  redundancies;  and  those  of  type-one  are  eliminated  by  the 
system.  Thus,  an  appropriate  and  simple  description  is  derived,  albeit  fortuitously. 

Statistics  for  the  first  four  iterations  are  as  follows.  Iteration  1:  170  links  created;  89  straight  lines,  27  conics, 
and  9  corners  identified;  68  redundant  groups  subsumed;  48  total  simple  replacement  tokens  generated,  52  tokens 
propagated.  Iteration  2:  102  links  created;  43  straight  lines,  16  conics,  9  corners,  3  cusps  identified;  22  redundant 
groups  subsumed;  37  total  simple  replacement  tokens  generated,  58  tokens  propagated.  Iteration  3:  98  links  created; 
28  straight  lines,  8  conics,  34  corners,  and  4  cusps  identified;  12  redundant  groups  subsumed;  24  total  simple 
replacement  tokens  generated,  62  tokens  propagated.  Iteration  4:  48  links  created;  10  straight  lines,  16  conics,  28 
corners,  and  15  cusps  identified;  9  redundant  groups  subsumed;  19  total  simple  replacement  tokens  generated,  44 
tokens  propagated. 

Big  M.  A  (32  x  32)  detail  of  an  original  (128  x  128)  image  of  a  calligraphic  “m”,  this  example  shows  system 
performance  on  a  nearly  binary  image.  The  image  presents  extended  stuctures  composed  of  simple  monotone  curves 
and  straight  lines.  Thus,  simple  replacements  alone  should  suffice  in  most  instances.  Figure  7a  is  the  original 
(128  x  128)  gray  scale  image;  and  it  marks  the  (64  x  64)  area  from  which  the  (32  x  32)  sub-image  is  averaged; 
Figure  7b  shows  the  initial  edge  tokens  overlayed  on  the  attenuated  intensity  data  of  this  (32  x  32)  sub-image. 
Because  the  image  is  nearly  binary  and  because  no  filtering  is  used,  many  spurious  edges  appear — due  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  zero-crossing  contours  in  essentially  flat  areas.  These  might  have  been  eliminated  by  thresholding 
the  edge-filter  response,  but  they  serve  to  contrast  the  density  of  grouping  along  coherent  structure  with  that  in 
ill-defined,  in  this  case,  flat  areas.  Figures  7c  and  7d  show  the  output  of  the  first  replacement  cycle  as  respectively 
all  active  tokens  and  new  tokens  only.  Figures  7e  and  7f  present  the  same  information  for  the  second  replacement 

10 The  absence  of  corner  replacements  also  contributes  to  the  confusion,  as  corners  would  provide  anchor  points  for  later  grouping 
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cycle.  Throughout,  type-two  redundancies  are  apparent  as  a  dense  bands  of  feathered  conics  and  straight  lines  all 
along  the  perimeter  of  the  “in"  and  the  bounding  circular  arc.  These  are  particularly  apparent  in  7d  and  7f,  where 
only  new  tokens  are  displayed.  Such  redundancies  are  also  observable  along  the  horizontal  line  in  the  top  region  of 
the  image.  Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to  note  that  these  bands  are  densely  arranged  about  the  underlying  curves, 
so  that  collateral  grouping  promises  an  effective  strategy  for  assimilating  type-two  redundancies  into  more  unified 
structures. 

Statistics  for  the  first  two  iterations  are  as  follows.  Iteration  1:  73-1  links  created;  366  straight  lines,  148  conics,  25 
corners,  and  30  cusps  identified;  184  redundant  groups  subsumed;  332  total  simple  replacement  tokens  generated,  250 
tokens  propagated.  Iteration  2:  2564  links  created;  220  str.aight  lines,  306  conics,  82  corners,  and  16  cusps  identified; 
103  redundant  groups  subsumed;  435  total  simple  replacement  tokens  generated,  286  tokens  propagated. 

4  Conclusions 

Perceptual  grouping  on  symbolic  tokens  provides  a  mechanism  for  discovering  structure  underlying  seemingly  dis¬ 
parate  data.  However,  any  grouping  is  inherently  combinatoric.  Bv  determining  a  set  of  models  of  significant 
structure  and  by  operating  in  an  iterative/hierarchical  fashion  it  is  possible  to  manage  computational  complexity. 
Local  pairwise  geometric  constraints  (imposed  bv  the  models)  are  exploited  to  build  a  reduced  search  graph  of  tokens 
(linking).  Neighborhoods  of  this  graph  are  then  analyzed  for  instances  of  the  models  (grouping).  However,  because 
the  search  for  significant  structure  is  conducted  in  a  neighborhood  centered  at  each  token,  redundancies  of  description 
can  and  do  arise.  These  show  up  as  feathered  patterns  of  curves  and  lines  in  the  results  and  have  an  explosive  effect 
on  graph  complexity.  Certain  redundancies  (type-one)  are  effectively  eliminated  by  detecting  sub-sequences.  Others 
(tvpe-two)  require  a  more  sophisticated  strategy  entailing  collateral  grouping.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
search  graph  is  simplified  by  encapsulating  multiple  tokens  as  single  tokens  (replacement).  With  each  iteration  a 
less-local  graph  is  constructed  and  searched.  The  result  is  a  hierarchical  description  of  significant  structure. 

Our  short-term  goals  include:  making  the  complex  replacements  operational  and  eliminating  redundancies  of 
description  via  a  restricted  form  of  collateral  grouping.  Long  term  goals  include:  treating  junctions  and  intersections, 
explicitly  recognizing  closed  contours,  and  incorporating  full  collateral  grouping — i.e. ,  grouping  over  2D  areas  instead 
of  just  along  curves. 
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Figure  1.  Role  of  scale  in  perceived  structure.  At 
a  very  fine  scale(a),  the  structure  appears 
straight,  but  at  a  slightly  larger  scale  (b),  it 
appears  as  a  simple  curve.  At  a  still  larger 
scale  (c),  complex  curving  behavior  is  apparent. 
Finally,  at  a  very  large  scale(d),  the  strucutre 
again  appears  straight. 


Figure  3.  The  effect  of  structural  information  on 
the  appropriateness  of  description.  Each 
structure  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  has  roughly  the  same 
fit-error  with  respect  a  best-fit  line.  However, 
the  straight-line  descriptor  is  perceptually 
appropriate  in  (a);  less  so  in  (b);  and 
undesirable  in  (c). 


Figure  2.  Link  criteria.  Link 
angle  and  link  radius  are 
shown  in  (a):  0  =  maximum 
link  angle;  p  =  maximum 
link  radius;  5  =  distance 
and  |9j  -  0j|  =  angular  dif¬ 
ference  between  tokens  tj 
and  tj.  Link  overlap  is 
shown  in  (b):  tjlltj  is  the 
overlap  of  token  tj  onto 
token  tj. 
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Figure  4.  Simple  examples  of  classes  of  significant  curvilinear  structures.  Polygonal  approximations 
(thin  lines)  are  superimposed  on  intial  unit  tangent  tokens  (thick  lines). 


Figure  5.  Types  of  replacement:  Simple  Replacements  in  Figures  5(a)  and  5(b);  Complex  Replacements  in 
Figures  5(c)  and  5(d).  In  5(a),  a  sequence  of  linear  tokens  is  replaced  by  a  single  conic-spline  token. 
The  guiding  polygon  ACB  and  the  endpoint  tangents  Ta  and  Tg  of  the  new  spline  are  also  shown.  In 
Figure  5(b).  a  sequence  of  inflected  curve  tokens  and  a  straight  token  are  replaced  by  a  single 
straight-line  token.  In  Figure  5(c),  examples  are  shown  of  point-event  tokens:  inflection,  corner,  and 
cusp.  These  effect  a  concatenation  of  simple  descriptors  yielding  a  single  replacement  token.  This 
new  descriptor  is  usually  a  triple  of  the  form:(simple  descriptor,  point  token,  simple  descriptor). 
Figure  5(d)  shows  another  useful  point  token,  the  smooth-join  which  is  not  directly  related  to  the  set 
of  significant  curve  structure  but  allows  closing  of  forms.  Also  shown  in  Figure  5(d),  point-event 
tokens  can  be  composed  in  hieracrchical  fashion  to  yield  arbitrarily  complex  descriptions. 
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Figure  6.  Intensity  image  (16  x  16)  detail  6(a).  Initial  150  unit  tangent  tokens  6(b).  Results 
of  1st — 4th  iterations  6(c) — 6(f).  Relevant  statistics  (lr  =  link  radius,  pr  =  perceptual 
radius,  nt  =  new  tokens):  (c)  lr  =  0.25,  pr  =  2.5,  nt  =  48;  (d)  lr  =  0.375,  pr  =  3.75, 
nt  =  37;  (e)  lr  =  0.5625,  pr  =  5.625,  nt  =  24;  (f)  lr  =  0.84375,  pr  =  8.4375,  nt  =  19. 
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Figure  7.  Original  (128  x  128)  intensity  image,  with  subimage  area  indicated  7(a).  Initial  629 
unit  tangent  tokens  overlayed  on  attenuated  (32  x  32)  intensity  data  7(b).  Results  of  1st 
iteration:  7(c)  all  tokens,  7(d)  new  tokens  only.  Results  of  2nd  iteration:  7(e)  all  tokens, 
7(f)  new  tokens  only.  Relevant  statistics  (lr  =  link  radius,  pr  =  perceptual  radius, 
nt  =  new  tokens):  (c,d)  lr  =  0.25,  pr  =  2.5,  nt  =  296;  (e,f)  lr  =  0.375,  pr =  3.75,  nt  =  383. 
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Three  (3)  Color  Photographs  from  the  paper,  "Color 
Image  Segmentation  Using  Markov  Random  Fields", 

Michael  J.  Daily;  Hughes  Research  Laboratories .  1147 


Color  Photo  -4.  MRF  segmentation  on  128x128  rect- 
:i sX’.: !  tr  lat » ice  using  Fuclidean  RGB  color  difference  mct- 
r:  •  l'i>p  !<•!';  ■  <>ri iiiiwil  imago,  (top  right)  final  segmented 
.  ii  -  r r ■  i  final  lino  process  tlisoont inuit i<  s 


Color  Photo  5.  M RF  segmentation  on  128x128  rect- 
anguk  r  lattice  using  Fuclidean  RGB  color  difference  met¬ 
ric.  (Top  left)  original  image,  (top  right)  final  segmented 
image,  (hot  tom)  final  line  process  discontinuities. 


Color  Photo  6.  Ilexagonally  sampled  image  from 
rectangular  image  of  Figure  1A  using  hexagons  of  width  8 
pixels  (creates  a  64x64  hexagonal  lattice). 
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Color  Photo  7.  Comparison  of  rectangular  and  hexagonal  MRFs  using  a  35x40  lattice  (14  pixel  width  hexagons). 
The  rectangular  MRF  on  the  left  displays  a  marked  bias  toward  unnatural  right  angles. 


Color  Photo  8.  Segmentation  results  for  Color  Photo 
2  using  a  64x64  hexagonal  lattice  and  the  Euclidean  RGB 
color  difference  metric. 


Color  Photo  9.  A  comparison  of  two  color  difference  methods  computed  using  the  same  parameter  values. 
Left,  Euclidean  RGB  segmentation.  Right,  Maximum  IHS  segmentation.  The  IHS  method  produces  excessive 
fragmentation  since  hue  is  a  more  sensitive  difference  measure  at  equal  line  process  penalty  values  than  RGB. 
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